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PREFACE 


WING  to  their  long  history  and  their  wide  dispersion,  the  Jews  have  been  con- 


nected with  most  of  the  imjiortant  movements  in  the  history  of  the  human  luce. 


The  great  monotheistic  religions  are  based  iijion  the  Jewish  Bible;  medieval 
philosophy  and  science  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  Jews  as  intermediators;  and 
in  modern  times  there  has  been  hardly  a phase  of  human  thonght  and  activity  iu 
which  the  participation  of  Jews  may  not  be  discerned.  While  they  have  thus  plaj'ed  a 
promiueut  part  iu  the  development  of  human  thought  and  social  progress  throughout  the 
centuries,  there  has  been  no  faithful  record  of  theii’  multifarious  activity.  The  Jewish 
Excyclopedia  is  intended  to  supiily  such  a record,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  all  the 
resources  of  moderu  science  and  scholarship.  It  endeavors  to  give,  in  sj^stematizi'd, 
comprehensive,  and  yet  succinct  form,  a full  and  accurate  account  of  the  history  and 
literature,  the  social  and  intellectual  life,  of  the  Jewish  iieople — of  their  (‘thical  and 
religious  views,  their  customs,  rites,  and  traditions  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands.  It  also 
offers  detailed  biographical  information  conceining  representatives  of  the  Jewish  race 
who  have  achieved  distinction  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life.  It  will  accordingly  east 
light  upon  the  successive  phases  of  Judaism,  furnish  precise  information  concerning  (he 
activities  of  the  Jews  in  all  branches  of  human  endeavor,  register  their  intluence  ujioii 
the  manifold  development  of  human  intelligence,  and  describe  theii'  mutual  relations  to 
surrounding  creeds  and  peoples. 

The  need  of  such  a work  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Jewish  history  is  unique  and  there- 
fore particularly  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The  Jews  ai-e  closely  attached  to  their 
national  traditions,  and  yet,  iu  their  dispersion,  are  cosmopolitan,  both  as  to  their  con- 
ceptions of  world-duty  and  their  participation  iu  the  general  advancement  of  mankind. 
To  exhibit  both  sides  of  their  character  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  The  Jewish 
Excyclopedia. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  has  an  absorbing  interest  for  all  who  are  concerned 
iu  the  development  of  humanity.  Connected  in  turn  with  the  principal  empires  of 
antiquity,  and  clinging  faithfully  to  their  own  ideals,  the  Jews  developed  a legal  system 
which  proved  in  course  of  time  their  bulwark- of  safety  against  the  destruction,  through 
external  forces,  of  their  national  life.  The  Roman  code,  in  its  Christian  development, 
assigned  an  exceptional  position  to  the  Jews;  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  for  the  student  of  European  constitutions  to  reconcile  the  status  thus' allot! (*d 
to  the  Jew  with  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  various  Christian  states.  The  struggle 
of  the  Jew  to  emancipate  himself  from  this  peculiar  position  has  made  him  an  efficient 
ally  iu  the  heroic  endeavors  of  modern  peoples  toward  the  assertion  of  human  rights. 

Throughout  all  the  divergences  produced  by  different  social  environments  and  intel- 
lectual influences,  the  Jews  have  in  every  generation  conserved  the  twofold  character 
refei-red  to  above : as  representatives  of  a nation,  they  have  kept  alive  their  Hebrew 
traditions;  and,  as  cosmopolitans,  thej^  have  taken  part  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  almost  all  cultured  nations.  In  the  period  when  Jewish  and  Hellenic  thought  came 
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into  mutual  contact  in  Alexandria,  they  originated  new  currents  of  philosophic  specula- 
tion. They  then  joined  with  the  Arabs  in  the  molding  of  the  new  faith,  Islam,  and  of 
the  entire  Arabian-Spanish  civilization.  In  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  process 
by  which  the  science  of  Greece  reached  the  schools  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford  can  be 
made  clear  only  by  taking  account  of  the  part  played  by  Jewish  translators  and  teachers. 
Scholastic  philosophy  was  also  influenced  by  such  great  medieval  Jewish  thinkers  as  Ibu 
Gabirol  and  Maimonides,  while  the  epoch-making  thought  of  Spinoza  can  be  understood 
only  by  reference  to  his  Jewish  predecessors.  In  modern  times  the  genius  of  the  Jews 
has  asserted  its  claim  to  intellectual  leadership  through  men  like  Mendelssohn,  Heine, 
Lassalle,  and  Disraeli.  The  twofold  spirit  of  Judaism  is  displayed  even  through  the 
medium  of  the  Yiddish  dialect,  that  modern  representative  of  the  Judteo-German  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Preserved  in  this  dialect,  Jewish  legends,  customs,  and  superstitions,  all 
of  which  still  retain  the  traces  of  their  connection  with  the  various  lauds  wherein  the 
Jews  have  dwelt,  serve  to  elucidate  many  an  obscure  feature  of  general  folk-lore  and 
ethnic  superstition. 

In  the  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  religious  literatiire  the  same  processes 
of  internal  growth  and  of  modification  through  environment  have  incessantly  gone  on. 
The  Bible,  that  perennial  source  of  all  great  religious  movements  in  western  civilization, 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  Jews  from  their  own  peculiar  point  of  view ; but  their  tradi- 
tions on  the  whole  represent  the  spirit  of  progress  rather  than  the  blind  worship  of  the 
letter.  The  Biblical  characters  as  they  lived  in  Jewish  traditions  differed  greatly  from 
the  presentation  in  the  Scripture  record.  These  traditions  are  embodied  in  the  Eabbin- 
ical  literature,  with  its  corresponding  Hellenic  counterparts,  those  numerous  Ai)ocrypha 
which  form  the  connecting  links  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Yew,  between  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud  on  the  one  hand  and  the  patristic  literature  and  the  Koran  on  the 
other.  Drawing  upon  these  traditions,  the  Jews  have  gradually  formulated  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Law  and  an  elaborate  system  of  religious  belief — in  a word,  Jewish  the- 
ology. So,  too,  the  Jewish  system  of  ethics  has  numerous  points  of  contact  with  the 
ethical  and  philosophical  systems  of  all  other  peoples. 

The  Jews  have  been  important  factors  in  commerce  through  all  the  ages;  the  Egypt 
of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Borne  of  the  empei’ors,  the  Babylonia  of  the  Sassanid  rulers,  and 
the  Europe  of  Charlemagne  felt  and  acknowledged  the  gain  to  commerce  wrought  by 
their  international  connections  and  affiliations.  In  all  the  great  marts  of  European 
commerce  they  were  pioneers  of  trade  until,  with  the  rise  of  the  great  mei’chant-gilds, 
they  were  in  some  degree  ousted  from  this  sphere  and  confined  to  lower  pursuits.  It 
becomes  thus  a matter  of  supreme  interest  to  follow  the  Jews  through  all  their  wander- 
ings, to  observe  how  their  religious,  social,  and  philanthropic  activities  were  variously 
developed  wherever  they  dwelt.  To  give  a faithful  record  of  all  this  abundant  and 
strenuous  activity  is  the  proper  purj^ose  of  a Jewish  encyclopedia. 

Hitherto  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  adequate  and  impartial  ijresentation  have 
been  insuperable.  Deep-rooted  prejudices  have  i)revented  any  sympathetic  interest  in 
Judaism  on  the  part  of  Christian  theologians,  or  in  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  rabbis. 
The.se  theological  antipathies  have  now  abated,  and  both  sides  are  better  i)repared  to 
receive  the  truth.  It  is  only  within  the  last  half-century,  too,  that  any  serious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  render  accessible  the  original  sources  of  Jewish  history  scattered 
throughout  the  libraries  of  Europe.  As  regards  Jewish  literature,  the  works,  produced 
in  many  ages  and  language.s,  exist  in  .so  many  instances  in  inaTiuscript-sources  not  yet 
investigated,  in  archives  or  in  genizot,  that  Jewish  scholars  can  hai'dly  be  said  to  com- 
mand a full  knowledge  of  their  own  literature.  The  investigation  of  the  sociological 
conditions  and  the  anthropology  of  the  Jewish  people  is  even  now  only  in  its  initial  stages. 
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lu  all  directions,  the  facts  of  Jewish  theology,  history,  life,  and  literature  remain  in  a 
large  measure  hidden  from  the  world,  even  from  Jews  themselves.  With  the  publication 
of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  a serious  attempt  is  made  for  the  first  time  to  systematize 
and  render  generally  accessible  the  knowledge  thus  far  obtained. 

That  this  has  now  become  possible  is  due  to  a series  of  labors  carried  on  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  representing  the  efforts  of  three  generations  of 
Jewish  scholars,  mainly  in  Germany.  An  attemiit  was  made,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Azariah  dei  Rossi  toward  a critical  study  of  Jewish  history  and  theology. 
But  his  work  remained  without  influence  until  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Krochmal,  Eapopoit,  and  Zunz  devoted  their  wide  ei  udition  and  critical  iugeuuitj’^ 
to  the  investigation  of  the  Jewish  life  and  thought  of  the  past.  Their  efforts  were 
emulated  by  a number  of  .scholars  who  have  elucidated  almost  all  sides  of  Jewish  activity. 
The  researches  of  I.  M.  Jost,  H.  Giaetz,  and  M.  Kay.serling,  and  their  followers,  have 
laid  a firm  foundation  for  the  main  outlines  of  Jewi.sh  history,  as  the  labors  of  Z. 
Frankel,  A.  Geiger,  and  J.  Derenbourg  paved  the  way  for  inve.stigation  into  the 
various  domains  of  Jewish  literature.  The  pain.staking  labors  of  that  Kestor  of  Jew- 
ish bibliography,  Moritz  Steinschneider — still  happily  with  us — have  made  it  possible 
to  a.scertain  the  full  range  of  Jewi.sh  literary  activity  as  recorded  both  in  books  and  in 
manuscripts.  The  Jewhsh  Encyclopedia  now  enters  upon  the  field  covered  by  the 
labors  of  these  and  other  .scholars,  too  numerous  to  mention,  many  of  whom  have  lent 
their  efforts  toward  its  production  and  have  been  .seconded  by  eminent  coworkers  from 
the  ranks  of  Chri.stian  critics. 

AVith  the  material  now  available  it  is  po.ssible  to  present  a tolei'ably  full  account  of 
Jews  and  Judaism.  At  the  same  time  the  world’s  interest  in  Jews  is  iierhaps  keener 
than  ever  before.  Recent  events,  to  which  more  direct  reference  need  not  be  made,  ha\  e 
aroused  the  world’s  curio.sity  as  to  the  history  and  condition  of  a people  which  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  under  such  adverse  conditions.  The  .Iew'Ish  Encyclopedia 
aims  to  satisfy  this  curiosity.  Among  the  Jews  themselves  there  is  an  increasing  intere.st 
in  these  subjects  in  the  present  critical  period  in  their  development.  Old  bonds  of  tradi- 
tion are  being  broken,  and  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  people  is  necessarily  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  distinctive  position  in  the  modern  world,  which  can  be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  historical  research. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  Encyclopedia  naturally  falls  into  three  main  divisions, 
which  have  been  .subdivided  into  department.s,  each  under  the  control  of  an  editor 
directly  responsible  for  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  the  articles  embraced  in  his 
department.  These  are:  (1)  Hi.story,  Biography,  Sociology,  and  Eolk-loi’c ; (2)  Liter- 
ature, with  its  departments  treating  of  Biblical,  Helleni.stic,  Talmudical,  Rabbinical, 
Medieval,  and  Xeo-Hebraic  Literatures,  and  including  Jurisprudence,  Philology,  and 
Bibliography;  (3)  Theology  and  Phi lo.sophy. 

I.  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AKD  SOCIOLOGY. 

From  the  time  of  Josephus  and  the  author  of  First  Maccabees  down  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  Judaism  did  not  produce  a historian  worthy  of  the  name.  WTiat  medie- 
val times  brought  forth  in  this  branch  of  literature  were  mostly  crude  chronicles,  full  of 
miraculous  stories.  Kor  were  the  chronicles  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies much  better. 

But  the  interest  displayed  by  Christian  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Rab- 
binical literature  had  the  effect  of  directing  atteutiou  to  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Jacques 
Basnage  de  Beauval,  a French  Protestant  clergyman  (165.3-1723),  has  the  merit  of 
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having  done  pioneer  work  with  his  ‘^Histoire  de  la  Eeligion  des  Juifs”  (5  vols.,  Eotter- 
dam,  1707-11). 

The  pioneer  of  modern  Jewish  history  is  Isaac  Marcus  Jost  (1793-1860).  His  “All- 
gemeineGeschichtedesIsraelitischen  Volkes,”and  “Aenere  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,”  in 
spite  of  their  shortcomings  due  to  the  lack  of  preparatory  studies,  were  real  historio- 
graphic achievements,  while  his  ^‘Geschichte  des  Judeuthums  und  seiner  Sekteu” 
remains  a standard  work  to  the  present  day.  Next  to  Jost  is  to  be  mentioned  Selig 
(Paulus)  Cassel  (1821-92),  whose  article  on  Jewish  history  in  the  “Allgemeiue  Ency- 
klopiidie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste  ” of  Eisch  and  Gruber  (vol.  xxvii. ) may 
justly  be  called  a memorable  work.  Both  of  these,  however,  were  overshadowed  by 
H.  Graetz  (1817-91),  whose  “Geschichte  der  Juden,”  in  eleven  volumes,  although  in- 
adequate in  many  details,  owing  mainly  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  preparatory  investi- 
gations, is  still  the  only  comprehensive  and  indispensable  work  on  the  subject.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Graetz ’s  history,  a great  deal  of  critical  re.search  has  been  carried 
on  by  a number  of  younger  scholars,  the  results  of  which  have  been  i^ublished  in  mono- 
graphs and  magazines.  The  labors  of  Isidore  Loeb,  D.  Kaufmann,  and  A.  Harkavy 
in  this  field  deserve  special  mention.  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  by  stimulating 
research  in  detail,  will  have  paved  the  way  for  the  future  writer  of  a universal  Jewish 
history  based  on  thoroughgoing  scientific  investigation. 

The  historical  matter  in  this  work  is  presented  according  to  a system  which  may  be 
indicated  as  follows:  The  history  of  all  communities  of  any  importance  is  given  in 
detail ; this  information  is  summarized  in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of  the 
different  countries  containing  Jewish  communities;  lastly,  a general  sketch  with  cross- 
references  to  these  subdivisions  has  been  i)rovided  for  each  country.  In  addition  to  this, 
numerous  general  topics  have  been  dealt  with  in  their  relations  to  the  Jews,  such  as 
the  Papacy,  the  Crusades,  the  Inquisition,  Protestantism,  etc.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  no  country  that  possesses  an  adequate  history  of  its  Jews,  though  of  late  years 
considerable  activity  has  been  shown  in  collecting  material  for  such  histories.  There 
exists  no  compreliensive  history  of  the  Jews  of  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Holland, 
England,  Italy,  Poland,  or  the  United  States,  or  even  of  such  political  divisions  as 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Galicia,  or  of  congregations  of  such  historic  importance  as  those 
of  Amsterdam,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  London,  Prague,  or  Wilua. 

The  entire  field  of  the  history,  sociology,  economics,  and  statistics  of  the  Jews  in 
America  has  hitherto  been  left  almost  uncultivated.  There  has,  for  example,  been  no 
attempt  to  present  a comprehensive  account  concerning  the  foundation  of 
Jews  in  earliest  Jewish  communities,  either  in  North  or  South  America  or  in  the 

America.  West  Indies.  The  developmental  stages  through  which  Judaism  has  passed 
in  America,  although  of  extreme  interest,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  as 
promising  to  react  upon  the  shaping  of  Judaism  over  all  the  world,  have  received  but 
little  attention.  In  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  the  facts  concerning  Jews  and  Juda- 
ism in  the  New  World  are  for  the  first  time  adequately  presented. 

There  is  no  section  of  Jewish  histoiy  that  has  been  more  meagerly  treated  than  that 
pei-taining  to  the  Jews  of  Russia.  Graetz  in  his  work  devotes  very  little  space  to  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Lithuania,  a defect  remedied  to  some  extent  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of 
his  history,  by  S.  P.  Rabbinowitz,  with  notes  by  A.  Harkavy.  In  the  reform  period 
of  Emperor  Alexander  II.  the  government  archives  were  partially  thrown  open,  so 
that  scholars  like  Harkavy,  Oi’shanski,  Fuenn,  and  Bershadski  were  enabled  to  furnish 
valuable  material  for  the  early  history  of  the  Russian  Jews.  Dubnow  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  history  of  the  Hasidim,  the  Frankists,  and  the  old  Jewish  communities. 
In  1900  the  fir.st  volume  of  the  “Regestyi  Nadpisi  ” (documents,  epitaphs,  and  extracts 
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from  old  writers)  was  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  among  the 
Jews  of  Eussia;  it  covers  the  period  from  70  to  1674.  The  662  documents  collected  by 
Bershadski  and  published  by  the  same  society  in  1882,  under  the  title  of  Eussko- 
Yevreiski  Archiv,”  contain  material  relating  to  the  Jews  in  Lithuania  from  1388  to 
1569.  Very  little  has  been  written  about  the  development  of  the  Eussian  Jews  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  many  of  them  have  distin- 

Jews  guished  themselves  in  the  industries  and  professions,  finance,  railroad- 
in  Russia,  building,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  About  1,500  topics  dealing 
with  the  Jews  in  Eussia  will  be  found  included  in  The  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, the  greater  part  figuring  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  work,  and  the  infor- 
mation being  drawn  in  large  measure  from  the  most  recent  collections  of  Eussian 
sources. 

Of  all  branches  of  the  science  of  Judaism,  biography,  and  especially  modern  biog- 
raphy, has  been  most  neglected.  The  whole  Jewish  biographical  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  general  and  individual,  of  any  scientific  value,  would  form  only  a very 
moderate  collection.  In  the  great  biographical  dictionaries  of  a general  character,  like 
those  of  Bayle,  Moreri,  Ladvocat,  Michaud,  and  Hoefei’,  the  “ Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bio- 
graphie,”  etc.,  Jews  were  almost  entirely  omitted.  Only  in  the  last  two  or  three  editions 
of  such  comprehensive  encyclopedias  as  those  of  Meyer  and  of  Brockhaus  has  Jewish 
biography  received  some  attention,  but  the  natural  limitations  of  these  books  do  not 
admit  of  detailed  treatment.  To  a greater  degi’ee  the  want  has  been  supplied  by ‘Mja 
Grande  Encycloiiedie ” and  the  ‘‘Dictionai'y  of  National  Biography.”  But  were  one 
to  take  all  national,  local,  and  professional  biographical  dictionaries  of  the  world 
together,  one  would  find  in  them  but  a very  small  x>roportion  of  the  Jewish  biograi)hies 
that  aiipear  in  this  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  There  are  biographical  dictionaries  of 
dead  and  of  living  divines  and  benefactors  of  the  various  Christian  churches,  but  there 
is  not  a single  systematically  comiiiled  collection  of  the  biographies  of  the  thousands  of 
rabbis  and  Hebrew  scholars,  educators,  and  philanthrox>ists  who  have  worked  promi- 
nently in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and  liave  contributed  by  their  deeds  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  uplifting,  as  well  as  to  the  material  welfare,  of  the  Jewish  iieople. 
The  Jewish  Enca'CLOpedia  is  an  endeavor  to  supjily  this  deficiency. 

MTiile  the  jiresent  work  has  studiously  sought  to  avoid  exaggerating  the  merits  of  the 
more  distinguished  subjects  of  its  biographical  sketches,  it  has  felt  bound,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  give  due  prominence  to  those  less  known  men  and  women  who  have  jilayed  an 
honorable  part  in  Jewish  life,  and  whose  names  should  be  redeemed  from  undeserved 
oblivion.  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  will  thus  offer  an  alphabetically  arranged  register, 
as  comiilete  as  possible,  of  all  Jews  and  Jewesses  who,  however  unequal  their  merits, 
have  a claim  to  recognition.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  have  personal  or  other 
motives  been  iiermitted  to  lower  the  standard  of  inclusion  adopted  for  the  Encyclopedia. 

A word  must  be  said  touching  two  features  pertaining  particularly  to  the  bio- 
graphical department  of  a Jewish  encyclopedia.  It  is  often  difficult  in  the  case  of 
writers,  artists,  and  others,  to  determine  positiA  ely  whether  they  belong  to  the  Jewish 
race,  owing  to  the  fact  that  social  conditions  may  have  impelled  them  to  conceal  their 
origin.  To  settle  such  delicate  questions  it  has  frequently  been  necessary  to  consult  all 
manner  of  records,  public  and  jirivate,  and  even  to  ask  for  information  from  the  persons 
themselves.  While  every  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  this  regard,  it  is 
possible  that  in  a few  instances  iiersous  have  been  included  who  have  no  claim  to  a place 
in  a Jewish  encyclopedia. 

An  even  more  delicate  iiroblem  that  presented  itself  at  the  very  outset  was  the 
attitude  to  be  observed  by  the  Encyclopedia  in  regard  to  those  Jews  who,  while  born 
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•n  ithin  the  Jewish  commnuity,  have,  for  one  reason  or  another,  abandoned  it.  As  the 
present  work  deals  with  the  Jews  as  a race,  it  was  found  impossible  to  exclude  those 
who  were  of  that  race,  whatever  their  religions  affiliations  may  have  been.  It  would  be 
natural  to  look  in  a Jewish  encyclopedia  for  such  names  as  Heinrich  Heine,  Ludwdg 
Borne,  Theodor  Benfey,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Emin  Pasha;  to  mention  only  a few.  Even 
those  who  have  Jewish  blood  only  on  one  side  of  their  parentage — as  Sir  John  Adolphus, 
Paul  Heyse,  and  Georg  Ebers — have  been  included. 

In  treating  of  those  Jews  whose  activities  have  lain  outside  of  distinctively  Jewish 
spheres,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  give  short  sketches  of  their  lives  with  a simple 
indication  of  what  their  contributions  have  been  to  their  particulai-  fields  of  labor.  Only 
occasionally,  and  for  reasons  of  weight,  has  a departure  been  made  from  this  policy.  A 
summary  of  the  contributions  thus  made  to  the  various  sciences  wall  be  found  under  the 
respective  headings. 


II.  LITEEATUEE. 

How  to  deal  with  the  vast  amount  of  literary  material  that  offered  itself  to  the 
pages  of  a Jewish  encyclopedia  was  a serious  problem.  Wliile  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
foundation  of  Jewish  literature  in  all  its  aspects,  as  well  as  of  Jewish  life  and  thought, 
information  on  Biblical  subjects  is  so  readily  accessible  elsewhere  that  it  did  not  seem 
desirable  to  develop  the  treatment  of  purely  Biblical  topics  in  these  pages  to  the  length 
which  would  be  demanded  in  a work  whose  scope  was  confined  to  the  Bible  alone.  In 
particular,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  compete  with  the  “Dictionary  of  the  Bible,’’ 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hastings,  or  with  the  “ Eucyclopfedia  Biblica  ” of  Pro- 
fessor Cheyne,  both  published  simultaneously  with  this  Encyclopedia.  While  all  sides 
of  Biblical  research  are  represented  in  these  pages,  they  are  treated  concisely 

Bible.  and,  in  many  cases,  with  little  reference  to  disputed  points.  With  regard, 
however,  to  two  special  aspects  of  Biblical  subjects,  it  has  seemed  desirable 
to  treat  the  Scriptures  on  somewhat  novel  principles.  Among  Jews,  as  among  Christians, 
there  exists  a wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  are  those  Avho  hold  to  the  literal  inspiration,  while  others  reject  this 
view  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cii’cnmstauces  under  which  the  i-arious  texts  were 
produced  can  be  ascertained  by  what  is  known  as  the  Higher  Criticism.  It  seemed 
appropriate  in  the  more  important  Biblical  articles  to  distinguish  sharply  between  these 
two  points  of  view,  and  to  give  in  separate  paragraphs  the  actual  data  of  the  Maso- 
retic  text  and  the  critical  views  regarding  them.  Again,  there  exists  nowhere  a 
full  and  adequate  account  of  the  various  rabbinical  develoj)ments  of  Bible  exegesis — 
wdiich  would  be  of  especial  value  to  the  Christian  theologian  and  Bible  exegete — and 
it  was  evidently  desirable  in  a Jewish  encyclopedia  to  devote  considerable  attention  to 
this  aspect  of  Biblical  knowledge.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  treating  the  more  impor- 
tant Biblical  articles  under  the  three  heads  of  (a)  Biblical  Data,  giving,  without  com- 
ment or  separation  of  “ sources, ” the  statements  of  the  text;  (ft)  Eabbinical  Literature, 
giving  the  interpretation  placed  njion  Biblical  facts  by  the  Talmud,  Midrash,  and  later 
Jewish  literature;  (c)  Critical  View,  stating  concisely  the  opinions  held  by  the  so-called 
Higher  Criticism  as  to  the  sources  and  validity  of  the  Biblical  statements.  As  kindred  to 
the  rabbinical  treatment  of  Bible  traditions,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  add  occasionally 
(d)  a statement  of  the  phases  under  which  they  appear  in  the  Koran  and  traditions  of 
Islam  generally. 

It  is  here  proper  to  point  out  that,  inasmuch  as  the  treatment  of  Biblical  passages  is 
mainly  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  chapter  and  verse  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
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text  have,  as  a rule,  been  adhered  to  in  citations,  while  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  those  of  the  Authorized  Version  have  been  duly  noted. 

In  thus  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  Biblical  matters.  The  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  modern  research  in  many  fields 
that  are  altogether  new  and  bristling  with  interesting  discoveries.  This  feature  of  the 
woi  k extends  over  the  fields  of  Assyriology,  Egyptology,  and  archeological  investigation 
in  Palestine,  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  which  are  constantly  casting  unexpected 
light  on  every  branch  of  Biblical  history  and  archeology.  The  .soil  of  Africa  has  within 
the  last  thirty  years  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  .lews  of  Egypt,  and  many 
apocryiihal  works  unearthed  there  form  a valuable  link  in  connecting  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New,  and  the  Biblical  with  the  Eabbinical  literature.  The  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  a great  advance  in  the  investigation  of  Hellenistic  literature.  The  forms  and 
syntactical  constructions  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  have  been  .set  forth  in  dictionaries  and 
grammars,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  documents.  Valuable  critical  and 
exegetical  works  have  shed  light  upon  snch  topics  as  the  texts  of  the  Sej)- 
Hellenistic  fua&iiit,  of  Aquila,  and  of  Theodotion.  Two  new  editions  of  .lo.sephus  have 
Literature,  appeared,  and  the  sources  of  his  history  have  been  inve.stigated.  The  dates 
and  origins  of  the  apocryphal  and  i)seudepigraphic  books  have  been  appi-oxi- 
uiately  determined.  Around  Philo  of  Alexandria  a whole  literature  has  grown  up, 
and  the  true  nature  of  his  thought  has  been  fairly  well  established.  The  result  has  been 
to  determine  with  some  definiteness  the  relation  of  the  Hellenistic  literature  to  the  Jewish 
and  Greek  thought  of  the  period,  and  its  po.sitiou  in  the  general  intellectual  development 
of  the  age  which  produced  Christianity.  In  these  investigations  .lewi.sh  .scholars  ha\e 
taken  a distinguished  part.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  to  pre- 
sent in  the  most  thorough  manner  the  results  achieved  by  critical  inve.stigation  in  the 
domain  of  Hellenistic  literature.  Of  all  Hellenistic  productions  of  Jewish  interest 
critical  accounts  and  critical  discussions  are  given;  and  the  nece.s.sity  of  apprehending  the 
ideas  contained  in  them  as  iiroducts  of  their  times,  and  of  tracing  their  origin  and  devel- 
opment and  their  influence  on  contemporary  and  on  later  life,  has  constantly  been  kept 
in  view.  The  New  Testament,  as  representing  the  rise  of  a new  religion,  stands  in  a 
.separate  category  of  its  own ; yet  from  one  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  as  a Hel- 
lenistic work — some  of  its  authors  having  been  Jews  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought — and  therefore  its  literature  properly  finds  a 
place  in  the  Encyclopedia. 

The  Talmud  is  a world  of  its  own,  awaiting  the  attention  of  the  modern  reader.  In 
its  encyclopedic  compass  it  comprises  all  the  variety  of  thought  and  opinion,  of  doctrine 
and  science,  accumulated  by  the  Jewish  iieople  in  the  course  of  more  than 
Talmud,  seven  centuries,  and  formulated  for  the  most  part  by  their  teachers.  Full 
of  the  loftiest  spiritual  truth  and  of  fantastic  imagery,  of  clo.se  and  learned 
legal  disquisition  and  of  extravagant  exegesis,  of  earnest  doctrine  and  of  minute  casu- 
istry, of  accurate  knowledge  and  of  popular  conceptions,  it  invites  the  world  of  to-day  to 
a closer  acquaintance  with  its  voluminous  contents.  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  has 
allotted  to  the  subject  of  the  Talmud  an  amount  of  space  commensurate  with  its  impor- 
tance. Besides  the  rabbinical  treatment  of  Biblical  topics  referred  to,  the  Talmudic 
department  includes  those  two  great  divisions  known  as  the  Halakah  and  the  Haggadah, 
the  one  representing  the  development  of  the  law,  civil,  criminal,  and  ceremonial ; the 
other,  the  growth,  i^rogressive  and  reactionary,  of  the  ethical  principles  of  the  Torah. 
The  legal  topics  are  treated  from  a strictly  objective  point  of  view,  irrespective  of  their 
application,  or  even  applicability,  to  our  own  days  and  conditions,  but  with  incidental 
comparisons  with  Greek  and  Eoman  or  with  modern  law,  such  as  may  be  of  interest  to 
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the  student  of  comparative  jurisprudence  aud  of  social  economy.  The  Haggadah,  on  the 
other  hand,  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  its  treatment  of  the  Biblical  text,  is 
therefore  frequently  included  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Biblical  articles.  While  in 
other  directions  its  utterances  bear  more  directly  upon  matters  of  theology,  much 
remains  both  in  legend  and  in  proverbial  wisdom  which  is  discussed  under  the  appro- 
priate heads. 

The  rabbis  of  Talmudic  times — the  Tanuaim  and  Amoraim — those  innumerable 
transmitters  of  tradition  and  creators  of  new  laws,  receive  ample  treatment  in  the  pages 
of  the  Encyclopedia.  Not  a few  of  them  mark  epochs  in  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  halakic  material,  while  others  are  interesting  from  their  personal  history  or  from 
the  representative  pictures  of  their  times  which  their  lives  aud  teachings  afford.  Most 
of  them  being  at  the  same  time  teachers  and  preachers,  their  biographies  would  be  incom- 
plete without  specimens  of  their  homiletic  and  ethical  utterances.  Those  familiar  with 
the  labyrinthine  structure  of  the  Talmudim  aud  Midrashim  as  far  as  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects and  chronological  order  are  concerned,  aud  with  the  chaotic  state  of  the  text,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  proper  names,  need  not  be  told  that  the  difficulties  in  identifying 
men  and  times  aie  sometimes  iusiirmoiintable,  aud  much  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  made  both  in  early  ages  aud  in  recent  days.  The  composition  not  only 
of  well-known  haggadic  aud  halakic  collections,  but  also  of  the  single  treatises  of  the 
Mishnah,  will  be  separately  treated.  The  work  of  Zuuz,  Buber,  aud  Epstein  in  the 
province  of  Haggadah,  and  that  of  Frankel,  Briill,  and  Weiss  in  Halakah,  have  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  give  a history  of  Talmudic  literature. 

WTiat  the  Bible  had  been  for  the  Talmud,  the  Talmud  itself  became  for  the  later  Eab- 
binical  literature,  which,  based  on  the  Talmud,  applied  itself  to  the  further  development 
of  the  Halakah  aud  the  Haggadah.  Although  this  Rabbinical  literature  extends  over 
a period  of  1,400  years,  and  represents  the  only  genuinely  Jewish  writings  of  that  period, 
it  is  the  least  understood,  not  to  say  the  most  misunderstood,  depart- 
Rabbinical  nient  of  Jewish  literature.  The  present  Encyclopedia  affords  for  the  first 
Literature,  time  a survey  of  the  growth  of  the  Halakah  and  the  Haggadah  in  post-Tal- 
mudic  times  (500-1900).  During  that  period,  the  civil  and  religious  laws 
of  the  Jews,  although  based  upon  the  Talmud,  underwent  many  a change,  while  the 
Haggadah  developed  new  motives  aud  broadened  its  foundations,  until  it  differed  essen- 
tially in  character  from  the  Haggadah  of  the  Talmudic  times.  Two  new  branches  were 
developed : the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  this  period  throughout  the  civilized  world  pro- 
duced the  respousa  literature ; aud  the  exclusion  of  the  German-Polish  Jews  from  all 
share  in  general  culture  iiroduced  casuistry.  A subject  that  has  received  due  considera- 
tion is  the  period  of  the  Geouim  (500-1000),  which,  though  not  spiritually  productive, 
powerBxlly  influenced  rabbinical  Judaism. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  fill  the  hitherto  existing  gap  in  literary  history 
in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  Arabic-Spauish  school  (1000-1500)  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  Talmud,  and  equal  consideration  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  French,  German,  aud 
Italian  Talmudists  of  the  same  period,  to  whom  is  largely  due  our  knowledge  of  the 
Talmud,  aud  through  whose  initiative  the  Jewish  spirit  was  diverted  to  new  lines  of 
activity  aud  kept  alive  when  it  was  denied  every  other  mode  of  asserting  itself.  Ade- 
quate attention  has  been  given  to  the  Rabbinical  literature  of  the  past  four  centuries, 
which  have  been  chiefly  characterized  by  the  casuistic  works  of  the  German  and  Polish 
Talmudists,  aud  the  critical  treatment  of  the  Talmud  in  recent  times  finds  full  expres- 
siou  in  these  pages. 

Jews  have  written  in  almost  all  languages  that  have  a literature,  and  the  Ency- 
OLOPEDi.i  has  taken  account  of  this  literary  activity  in  its  broadest  range.  The  vast 
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majority  of  productions  of  Jewish  interest  are,  however,  written  in  Hebrew  and  the 
allied  tongues,  and  greater  attention  has  naturally  been  paid  to  this  section  of  Jewish 
literature.  While  the  Encyclopedia  does  not  attempt  to  give  a complete  bibliography 
of  this  extensive  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  found  under  the  vai'ious  authors’ 
names  an  account  of  almost  all  works  of  importance  written  in  Hebrew. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  national  life  of  the  Jews,  nearly  their  whole  energy  was 
directed  toward  the  inner  life  and  found  expression  in  their  literature.  Their  productive- 
ness in  this  respect  was  remarkable,  and  is  testified  to  by  the  large  collec- 
History  of  tious  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  books  which  ai’e  to  be  found  in  private  and 
Literature,  ijj  public  libraries.  When  printing  was  invented  they  eagerly  seized  upon 
the  new  art,  as  it  gave  them  a further  means  of  spreading  within  their  own 
ranks  a knowledge  of  their  literature.  The  history  of  Jewish  books  and  Jewish  book- 
making  from  the  technical  point  of  view  is  one  of  great  interest  and  has,  nj)  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  hardly  receiA'ed  systematic  treatment. 

For  the  history  of  their  own  literature  the  Jews  did  little  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  even  when  they  did  work  along  these  lines  the  motive  was  in  most  cases  other  than 
purely  literary.  Such  works,  for  example,  as  the  Seder  Taunaim  we-Amoraim,”  and 
the  well-known  ‘‘Letters”  or  “Eespousa”  by  Sheri ra  Gaon  on  the  composition  of  the 
Talmudic  literature,  were  not  written  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a history  of  literature, 
but  of  proving  the  validity  of  tradition. 

In  modern  times  Christian  scholars  were  among  the  first  to  attempt  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  contents  of  Jewish  literature,  though  important  bio-bibliographical  works 
were  compiled  by  Couforte,  Heilpriu,  and  Azulai.  Hottinger  (died  1667)  gave  this 
literature  a place  in  his  “Bibliotheca  Orientalis,”  and  Otho  (1672)  sought  to  describe  in 
the  form  of  an  encyclopedia  the  work  and  times  of  the  teachers  of  the  Mishnah.  The 
most  ambitious  work  of  this  kind  was  the  “Bibliotheca  Magna  Eabbiuica  ” of  Bartolocci 
(died  1687),  together  with  the  additions  of  Imbouati  (1694),  which  was  folloued  nj)  by 
the  colossal  work  of  Johann  Christian  Wolf  (1683-1739).  That  these  attempts  failed  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  any  such  comprehensive  presentation,  as 
the  preliminary  work  in  detail  was  still  to  be  done.  Order  was  first  wrought  in  this 
chaos  when  the  modern  spirit  of  research  had  engendered  what  is  now  known  as  “the 
science  of  Judaism.”  Zunz’s  great  work,  “Die  Gottesdienstlicheu  Yorti-iige  ” (1832),  was 
the  first  attempt  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  development  of  one  branch  of  this 
literature,  the  homiletic.  He  followed  this  up  with  histories  of  the  religious  poetry  and 
of  the  literaiy  productions  connected  with  the  Synagogue ; and  in  1836,  a few  j'ears  after 
Zuuz’s  first  book,  a Christian  scholar,  Franz  Delitzsch,  in  his  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Jiidi- 
schen  Poesie,”  wrote  a history  of  Jewish  poetry  which,  even  at  this  date,  has  not  been 
superseded.  Steiusehneider’s  remarkable  attempt  at  a comprehensi\  e history  of  .Jewish 
literature,  first  published  (18.50)  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopiidie  der 
Wisseuschafteu  und  I^iiuste,”  and  translated  into  English  (Loudon,  1857)  and  Hebrew 
(Warsaw,  1900),  has  as  yet  found  no  imitator,  though  special  departments  have  received 
careful  treatment  at  various  hands.  Neubauer’s  exhaustive  volumes  on  the  history  of 
Jewish  literature  in  France  during  the  fourteenth  century  have  at  least  placed  all  the 
material  for  that  period  at  our  disposal,  and  Steinschneider’s  “Hebniische  Uebersetzungen 
des  Mittelalters  ” has  brought  together  a mass  of  material  on  the  special  activity  of  the 
.Tews  in  transmitting  the  science  of  antiquity  to  western  Europe.  In  addition  to  the 
above  publications,  attempts  have  been  made  at  a more  comprehensive  popular  pres- 
entation in  the  compendium  of  David  Cassel  (1879),  in  Karpeles’  “Geschichte  der 
.Tiidischeu  Literatnr”  (1886),  and  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche’s  “Jiidische  Literatur,”  the 
last  of  which  is  rather  a collection  of  extracts  than  a history.  Making  use  of  all  this 
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material,  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  has  emleavorecl  to  present  a faithful  picture  of 
what  the  Jews  have  done,  not  only  for  their  own  special  literature,  but  also  for  the 
great  literatures  of  the  world  in  the  various  countries  in  which  they  have  had  their 
abode.  Due  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  varied  activity  of  the  Jewish  press. 

Hebrew  philology  possesses  peculiar  interest.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  aliihabet, 
iu  its  origin  and  changes,  shows  the  relation  of  the  Jews  in  the  most  ancient  times  to  their 
Semitic  neighbors,  while  its  development  follows  certain  lines  of  cleavage 
Hebrew  which  indicate  actual  divisions  among  the  Jewish  iieople.  Certain  pecu- 
Philology.  liarities  of  grammar  and  vocabulary,  when  traced  historically  to  their 
source,  determine  whether  the  Jews  developed  their  language  solely  on  their 
own  national  lines  or  whether  they  borrowed  from  other  nations,  of  their  own  or  of  dif- 
ferent stock.  These  points  are  brought  out  in  the  Encyclopedia  under  various  general 
heads.  Among  the  Jews  Hebrew  philology  followed  two  distinct  lines  of  development. 
The  one  was  purely  from  within ; for  the  desire  to  preserve  the  text  of  the  Bible  intact, 
for  future  generations,  gave  rise  to  the  school  of  Masoretes,  who  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  future  scholars  built.  The  other  starts  from  without  and  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Arabs,  to  whom  the  science  of  philology  was  (as  Steinschneider  has  said)  what 
the  Talmud  was  to  the  Jews.  Under  this  influence  and  commencing  with  Saadia,  a long 
line  of  grammarians  and  philologists  appears,  extending  not  only  through  Europe  but 
into  Africa  and  even  into  Persia. 

Of  course,  an  encyclopedia  like  the  present  can  not  confine  itself  to  the  philological 
work  done  by  the  Jews  themselves.  The  Encyclopedia  contains  articles  upon  the  chief 
non-Jewish  Hebrew  philologists,  whether  they  were  influenced  by  Jew'ish  writers  as  were 
Eeuchlin  and  his  followers,  or  were  not  so  influenced,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
modern  school,  Geseuius,  Ewald,  Stade,  and  others.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  as 
during  the  nineteenth  century  Jews  themselves  took  but  a small  part  in  the  philological 
study  of  their  ancient  tongue.  The  reverse,  however,  is  true  of  the  post-Biblical 
Hebrew.  While  in  the  Middle  Ages  only  one  dictionary  of  the  Talmudic  language  was 
produced,  the  “ ‘Aruk  ” of  Nathan  ben  Jehiel,  in  recent  times  and  upon  the  basis  of  this 
splendid  work,  a band  of  Jewish  scholars  have  made  this  subject  peculiarly  their  own, 

A great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  iu  this  work  to  Jewish  bibliography.  Prom  Barto- 
locci  to  Steinschneider  and  his  pupils,  there  is  a vast  amount  of  unclassified  biblio- 
graphical material.  The  Encyclopedia  furnishes,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Jewish  Bib-  ancient  and  the  modern  literature  of  many  thousand  topics  in  alphabetical 
liography.  order;  and  thus  includes,  besides  complete  dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
Talmud,  and  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jewish  people,  some 
approach  to  a handbook  of  Hebrew  bibliograiihy  classified  as  to  subjechs,  at  least. 
Containing,  as  it  does,  however,  the  contributions  of  so  many  collaborators,  this  work 
has  done  its  best  to  introduce  some  degree  of  uniformity  iu  the  methods  of  citation 
employed  by  the  various  scholars  of  ditfereut  countries. 

With  regard  to  proper  names,  it  was  found  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  Hebrew 
bibliography  to  follow  a consistent  plan ; the  reader  will  understand  this  if  he  considers 
the  fact  that  until  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jews  in  many  countries  had  no  family 
names.  The  best-known  forms  of  the  names  have  been  selected  (to  facilitate  reference), 
but  iu  all  cases  the  variant  forms  have  been  indicated.  It  has  not  been  thought  wise  to 
follow  exclusively  either  Zeduer’s  system,  as  shown  iu  his  masterly ‘^Catalogue  of  Hebrew 
Books  iuthe  British  Museum,  ” nor  that  of  Steinschneider,  in  that  magnum  opus  oi  Hebrew 
bibliography,  the  “ Bodleian  Catalogue  ” ; instead,  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  features  of 
the  entire  bibliographical  literature  have  been  combined. 

Valuable  information  may  be  found  coucei’iiing  the  most  important  Jewish  libraries 
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(past  and  present),  as  well  as  the  Jewish  departments  of  the  public  libraries  of  America 
and  of  Europe.  Summary  histories  of  the  chief  Jewish  presses  are  introduced,  together 
with  technical  details  of  the  typographic  art  as  applied  to  Hebrew.  Among  the  numer- 
ous illustrations  which  enrich  this  department  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  facsimiles  of 
fragments  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  world. 

III.  THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  broad  subject  of  theology,  including  the  Jewish  religious  philosophy  of  the 
liliddle  Ages,  has  ne\'er  yet  received  systematic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Jews.  Thus 
far  very  little  has  been  done  either  in  the  way  of  expounding  from  a philosophical 
point  of  view  the  various  subjects  iiertaining  to  Jewish  belief  and  doctrine,  or  of  present- 
ing them  historically  in  their  successive  phases  as  they  developed  from  their  origins  in 
Scripture  and  tradition,  and  as  they  were  influenced  by  other  creeds  and  beliefs.  Only 
a few  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  in  our  age  to  bring  the  religious  ideas  and  moral 
teachings  of  Eabbiuical  Judaism  into  anything  like  systematic  foi  iu.  We  may  instance 
Zacharias  frankel,  Solomon  Munk,  Leopold  Loew,  J.  Hamburger,  S.  Schechter,  David 
Kaufmann,  M.  Lazarus,  and  S.  Bernfeld  as  having  made  valuable  contributions  iu  tliis 
direction.  It  was  only  the  practical  side  of  religion — the  Law  in  all  its  ramifications,  the 
rites  and  observances — which  was  systematically  codified  and  summarized  by  the  medieval 
authorities.  The  doctrinal  side  of  Judaism,  with  its  theological  and  ethical  problems, 
was  never  treated  with  that  clearness  and  thoroughness  or  with  that  many-sidedness  and 
objectivity  which  historical  research  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word  demands.  E\  en 
the  great  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  molded  Jewish  thought  for  centuries 
approached  their  themes  only  with  the  view  of  j)roving  or  .supporting  their  own  specific 
doctrines,  and  omitted  alLcxuestions  that  did  not  come  within  the  .scojie  of  their  argument. 
Consequently,  many  topics  had  to  be  formulated  for  treatment  in  The  Jeivish  En’CYCI.o- 
PEDIA,  and  many  of  them  were  suggested  by  the  theological  works  of  non- Jewish  writers. 
Desiring  to  jiresent  both  the  doctrines  and  the  practises  of  Judaism  in  that  scientific 
spirit  which  seeks  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  this  in  the  light  of  historical  dei  elop- 
meut.  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  in  its  theological  department,  takes  full  cognizance 
of  the  pre-Talmudic  sources,  the  Hellenistic  and  Ifew  Testament  literature,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  copious  Eabbiuical  literature,  treats  of  the  successive  stages  of  Jewish 
philosophy  and  Cabala.  The  various  sects  (including  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites), 
rationalism  and  niy.sticism,  conservative  and  progressive  Judaism,  are  discussed  fully  and 
impartially.  The  mutual  relations  of  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  creeds  and  iihilo.sophical 
systems  and  the  attitude  of  Judaism  to  the  social  and  ethical  i)roblems  of  the  day  receive 
due  consideration. 

Among  the  services  which  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  has  undertaken  to  render 
to  the  general  reader  is  that  of  enlightening  him  with  regard  to  characteristic  terms  (famil- 
iar enough  perhaps  to  the  Jew)  pertaining  to  Jewish  folk-lore  and  to  ancient  and  mod- 
ern customs  and  superstitions,  and  (what  will  be  a distinctive  feature)  of  acquainting 
him  with  the  important  parts  of  the  Jewi.sh  liturgy,  its  general  history  and 
Anthro-  its  music.  It  is  hoped  that  nothing  of  interest  concerning  the  character 
pology.  life  of  the  Jew  has  been  omitted. 

There  remains  a class  of  topics  relating  to  the  Jews,  such  as  their  claims 
to  purity  of  race,  their  special  aptitudes,  their  liability  to  disease,  etc.,  which  may  be 
included  under  the  general  term  of  anthropology.  Very  little  research  has  hitherto  been 
devoted  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  in  this  Encyclopedia  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  systematize  the  existing  information  regarding  the  anthropometry 
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on  einem  bem  Xilc  obf>l'd}cn  Sifd)e,  gcgen  boS  0onnentidit  gcbotten,  biinne 
©d)uppen  bemetft  (7(boba  fora  1)9 a),  iveldjeS  bie  neuete  Oioturfotfdjung  and) 
l)inpd}t(jd)  beS  gemeinen  2fal5  (muracna  aiij’uilla)  bej)otigt.  S7ad)  rabbinic 
fd}tn  ©tunbfa^en  iff  iifcrigenS  bet  ®cnn^  einc3  5ifd)c8  geflottet,  rocnn  beffert 
0d;uppen  and)  fo  unmertlid)  finb,  bap  ffe  nid}t  mit  blogen  '^ugen,  fonbern  etfl 
bann  entbedt  roetben,  tvenn  man  ben  gifef)  in  ein  2ud)  obet  in  cin  mit  'ffiaffec 
angefuUteij  (^efdp  geiegt  {)af.  3ore  bca  83,  3.  23gl.  Sifdjc. 

5tttrou  f.  2fl)ton. 

“ilnd,  gefoUtneS  23ie^,  beffen  (Sen up  unterfagt  ba^  mofoifd3e  @tf.§ 

(£)eut.  14,  21.)  ben  3froelit<n,  crloubt  jcbod),  eS  /,bem  in  beinen  2:t)0ten  fid) 
auf^altenben  ju  fd)enf(n  ober  „bem  2luSIdnbft''  ju  tjetfaufen,  grftattet 

fonad)  bie  fRu^ung  be«  3(afe«.  — 9?ad)  bet  com  Subentbura  aufgenommene 
Jfuffafyung  etflrecft  fid)  jeneS  SSerbot  nid)t  auf  mirflid)  gefaltcneS,  fonbern  g'ud) 
auf  aiied  nid)i  oermoge  be«  norgefdjriebenen  .^al«fd)nitte3  gerd)(ad)tffe<  SOief)  obec 
©effiigel  (f)}1ifd)na  (S^utin  2,  4.  ©g(.  (0d)lad)tung),  rvogegen  eigenttid)  fiiti^ 
fenbeS  3fa3.  (“nno),  a(8  obnefjin  ungeniejifcar  nid)t  unter  bem  gefe^Ikbcn  SSerbot 
begtiffen  ivirb,  roeil  bi'tbei  bie  in  bet  f)0(*  ©d}tift  gegebene  S3efugni§,  eS  einem 
gremben  fd)enfen  ju  fonnen,  nid)t  oujinoenbtn  ift  ('ifboba  fara  07 1».).  — (Ccuit. 
22,  8.  unb  Sjed).  44,  31.)  rpirb  bet  ©enup  gefoDfenen  unb  jerriffenen  SJiefieS 
nut  bcn^tieflern  inabefonbere  (raitbin  nid)t  oUen  Sftaeliten)  oerboten  f-agl.  dud) 
(Sjed).  4,  14.);  oUein  ctflete  0(ell*  mitb  u.  "U.  babin  etfidrt,  bog  bort  mef)t  bod 
SSetunreinigenbe  foId)en  ©enuffea,  befonberd  fut  bie  ^tiefiet,  roeldje  gfogere  Ur* 
fod)t  5^  bott*”/  beroorgeboben  iff;  roie  aud)  bie  QiJotte  „um 

nid)t  boburd)  unrein  ju  tuerben"  anbeuten;  (Sjed)itl  abet  fdjdtft  baa  SSerbot  rots 
nebmlid)  borum  ben  ^tiefietn  ein,  bamit  ge^tere,  gemdbnt  ben  ©eflilgelopfem 
ben  ^Copf  abjufneipen  (rcie  £eoit.  1,  15.  norgefd)rieben  iff)  nid)t  etrna  in  ben 
Stttbum  gerotben,  ibnen  o(a  ^tiepem  fit  auanobmaweife  ben  ©enug  ungtfd)fad)i 
teten  SSiebea  gefiattet  (?[)?cnod).  45a).  — 2fud3  nerunreinigte  boa  Seriibten 
unb  Srogen  bea  2fafea,  luotiibet  ugl.  9ieinb<it.  Wr.  B.  Beer. 

^bbtCDiatuVcn  tm  .ipebtdifchtn  befteben  norjuglid)  in  2fnfangabud)(ta» 
ben  (no'n  'icfsi,  9{afd)e  .lebotb),  oua  9?aumdfonomie,  gurdjt  u.  o.  Utfnd)en. 
2fltec  u.  (5ntffebung  bet  2f.  fo  mie  bet  Mermen  bofiir  iff  nod)  febr  unfid)et’). 
3n  bee  SSibel  b^t  mon  2f.  biaf)et  nid)t  nadjgemiefen.  Sic  biblifd)e  9?amenbeu(un9 
b«t  fuiiid)  ben  (Jborofter  einet  fo  ju  (ogen  munblicben  }.  25.  = 2c< 

jiDn^)  (©en.  17,  4.).  ©pdtere  Salmubiflen  fud)cn  nod)  ibtet  flBeife  ben  ©e- 
itaud)  bet  X in  bet  SSibel  nadjjumeifen  (0abb.  105  a.)  u.  beincifen  bamit  nut 
bie  Unbefanntfeboft  mit  bem  altern  Urfprung  u.  bie  .^etrfd)aft  berfelben  ju  ibtet 
3cit.  2fia  fpiefenbet  mibtafcbifdjcr  SBib  iff  3bn  * ©fra'a  dbnlid)e  Seutung  von 


'’)  ©^on  bie@riecbenEanntenXr?ejafro2/ID'D)  bte  6)efcbminbfd;rci6ci-(g)jue,'oyg«(yof). 
ginnirt  (235  o.)  bitbete  biefe  .Runfb  oua  unb  Site  vervottfidnbigte  gc-  S^oeb  ibm  nonnte 
man  bie  (uotac)  fpdtet  notac  tironianac  (mober  nad)  (Sinigen  Jipniiu)  unb 
.alpliabctinu  tiroiiianuin  (n'2  ')*7n).  3)ic  jCung  ars  nolaria,  non  ben  ©ebtei* 
betn-nolarii  (pi’t:))  i-  ®ota  7,  5.  ©ota  35lj.  N’-itiU  ©(bem.  31.  c,  31.  unb  babft 
bie  2f.  (si{>’iuiin)  nolariciini,  in  bet  9Jtif(bna  grticifirt  ,,notaricon“  (ppnou), 
redbeenb  bie  ©cinata  baa  e^t  griecbifdje  ]qio  but. 

*)  58iclIei(J)t  mat  bet  urfprunglidic  2tuafpvu(b  3{.  3ofc  b.  ©imro’a  (©abb.  105 a.) 
lo  JU  oergegen  unb  bte  ©cutung  von  pen  2n  nad;  3nitialen  erg  (Sigentbum  bca  Stefc^ 
renten  3t.  Sodjanan.  3cbuba  bi  SJlobena  (Ceb  bo^Xieb  11,  c,  1.  bejeiebnet  bie  bibl. 
Stamengebung  aia  mnemote^nifeb* 
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and  vital  statistics  of  the  Jews,  and  to  jiresent  a view  of  their  social  and  economic 
condition. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  special  aims  of  the  Encyceopedia  to  bring  together  as  full  a 
body  of  illustrative  material  as  possible.  Many  topics  of  a historical  or  archeological 
character  lend  themselves  to  illustration  through  the  reproduction  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity  or  of  ecclesiastical  art.  Objects  connected  with  the  Jewish  syna- 
Illustrations.  gogue  service  and  Jewish  modes  of  worshij)  will  be  found  fully  illustrated. 

Prominent  Jewish  personages  are  portx-ayed,  the  chief  monuments  of  Jewish 
architecture  are  represented  by  pictures  of  such  synagogues  as  are  remarkable  archi- 
tecturally or  historically,  and  the  department  of  literature  is  enriched  with  illustrations 
of  the  externals  of  book-lore.  This  feature  of  the  work,  which  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  of  great  educational  value  in  every 
Jewish  household. 

In  determining  the  plan  and  proportions  of  the  present  undertaking,  the  Editorial 
Board  has  labored  under  the  special  difficulties  that  attach  to  pioneer  work.  Xo  success- 
ful attempt  has  heretofore  been  made  to  gather  under  one  alphabetical  arrangement  all  the 
innumerable  topics  of  interest  to  Jews  as  Jews.  Apart  fiom  the  Bible,  the 
Former  Only  department  which  has  as  yet  been  ixvxt  in  encyclopedic  form  is  that  of 
Attempts.  Rabbinic  Literature,  for  which  there  exist  encyclopedias,  one — the  pnv’  ins 
(Pahad  Yizhak) — compiled  by  Isaac  Lamprouti  in  the  seventeenth  century 
in  Hebrew,  and  one  prepared  in  modern  times  by  J.  Hamburger,  the  ‘‘  Realencyklopadie 
fiir  Bibel  uud  Talmud,”  in  German.  Each  of  these  productions  labors  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  the  work  of  one  man.  Of  the  more  comprehensive  encyclopedia  planned 
by  Riipoport,  I'ijo  liy  (‘Erek  Millin),  only  the  first  letter  appeared  in  1852.  The  plan  of 
a ixublication  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  the  present  was  drawn  uj)  by  Steinschneider 
in  conjunction  with  Cassel  as  far  back  as  1844,  in  the  “Literatuiblatt  des  Orients,”  but 
the  project  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  prospectus  (a  specimen  page  troin  which  is  shown 
on  the  opposite  page)  and  a preliminary  list  of  subjects.  Dr.  L.  Phili])pson  in  1869 
and  Professor  Graetz  in  1887  also  threw  out  suggestions  for  a Jewish  encyclopedia,  but 
nothing  came  of  them. 

The  present  undertaking  is  the  realization  of  an  ideal  to  which  Dr.  Isidore  Singer 
has  devoted  his  energies  for  the  last  ten  years.  After  several  years  spent  in  enlisting  the 
interest  of  European  scholars  in  the  enterjirise,  he  found  that  it  was  only  in  America 
that  he  could  obtain  both  that  material  aid  and  practical  scholarly  cooperation  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  on  the  large  scale  which  he  had  planned.  Thanks 
The  Present  to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  Funk  & Wagnaels  Company, 
Work.  which  generously  seconded  the  energetic  initiative  of  Dr.  Singer,  the 
cooperation  of  the  undersigned  staff  of  editors,  together  with  that  of  the 
consulting  boards,  both  American  and  foreign,  was  rendered  possible.  The  preliminary 
work  was  done  in  the  winter  of  1898-99,  by  Dr.  Singer,  Professor  Gottheie,  and 
Dr.  Koheer.  These  were  soon  joined  by  Dr.  Cyprus  Adeer,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Dr.  G.  Deutsch,  of  Cincinnati ; Dr.  Marcus  Jastrow  and  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  of  Andover.  Organization  of  the 
work  was  effected  by  these  gentlemen  at  meetings  held  in  Yew  York,  March  1 and  6, 
and  July  12,  1899,  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk,  of  the  Funk  & Wagnaees  Company,  presiding, 
ajid  the  plan  of  operation  submitted  by  the  firm  was  adopted  by  them.  To  these  was 
added  later  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  of  London,  as  well  as  Dr.  Louis  Ginzberg  and  Dr. 
F.  DE  SoEA  Mendes,  botli  of  Yew  York  city.  Professor  Moore,  having  assumed 
additional  duties  as  president  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  found  himself 
obliged  to  withdraw,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy  was  elected  in  his  place  in  January,  1900. 
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The  cari\yiiig  out  of  the  project  on  so  large  a scale  presented  peculiar  difficulties. 
To  reduce  the  work  of  nearly  400  contributors,  writing  in  various  tongues,  to  anything 
like  uniformity  was  itself  a task  of  great  magnitude,  and  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  a complete  bureau  of  translation  and  revision.  The  selection  of  the  topics 
suitable  for  insertion  in  such  an  encyclopedia  involved  labor  exteuding  over  twelve 
months,  aud  resulted  in  a trial  index  of  over  25,000  captious.  The  detei’ini nation  of 
the  appropriate  space  to  which  each  of  these  subjects  was  entitled  was  no  easy  task 
in  the  absence  of  any  pre’S'ious  attempt  in  the  same  direction.  The  problem  of  the  trans- 
literation of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words  has  been  very  iierplexing  for  the  members  of  the 
Editorial  Board.  While  they  would  have  prefei-red  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  somewhat 
elaborate  method  current  among  most  Semitic  scholars,  the  repellent  effect  of  strange 
characters,  accentual  marks,  aud  superscript  letters  deterred  them  from  using  it  in  a work 
intended  as  nuich  for  the  general  public  as  for  scholarly  use.  There  were 
Translit-  Jilso  typographic  difficiilties  in  the  way  of  using  the  more  elaborate  scheme, 
eration.  board  trusts  that  the  sy.stem  pursued  here,  which  is,  in  the  main,  that 

proposed  by  the  Geneva  Congress  of  Orientalists,  and  adopted  by  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society  of  England,  the  Societe  Asiatique  of  Paris,  and  the  Amei-ican  Oriental 
Society,  will  suffice  to  recall  to  the  Jewish  scholar  the  original  Hebrew,  u hile  indicating 
to  the  layman  as  close  an  a])proximation  to  the  proper  j)ronuuciation  as  possible.  Even 
here,  however,  having  to  deal  with  contributions  emanating  from  scholars  using  different 
schemes  of  transliteration,  they  can  not  hope  to  have  succeeded  altogether  in  avoiding 
lack  of  uniformity.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  names  occurring 
in  Ihe  Bible  have  been  throughout  kept  in  the  form  familiar  from  the  King  James  Version 
of  IGll. 

While  acknowledging  the  possibility — nay,  the  certainty — of  errors  and  omissions 
in  a woi'k  so  comprehensive  and  so  full  of  minute  details  as  the  pi’esent  work  is,  the  edi- 
toi's  consider  themselves  justified  in  asserting  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure 
accuracy  and  thoroughness.  Each  article  has  been  subjected  to  a most  elaboi'ate  system 
of  revision  and  verification,  extending  in  each  case  to  no  le.ss  than  twelve  different  proc- 
esses. Prof.  Wilhelm  Bachee,  of  the  Budapest  Seminary;  Eev.  Dr.  E.  de  Sola 
IMexdes,  Mr.  Louis  Heilprin,  and  other  scholars,  in  addition  to  the  departmental 
editors,  have  read  through  all  the  proof-sheets  with  this  special  end  in  view. 

It  remains  only  to  give  due  acknowledgment  to  the  many  institutions  and  frieuds, 
other  than  contributors,  who  have  rendered  services  to  the  Excyclopeiha.  The  Hon. 

Mayer  Sulzberger,  of  Pliiladelphia,  has  loaned  many  valuable  and 
Acknowl-  lAre  works  for  the  purpo.ses  of  verification  and  illustration.  Much  is 
edgments.  (Pie  to  the  Kew  York  PUBLIC  LiBRARA",  particularly  to  its  director. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  to  Mr.  Charles  B.jerregaaeh,  chief  of  the 
Eeaders’  department,  and  to  ]\IR.  A.  S.  Freidus,  chief  of  the  Jewish  department,  for 
s])ecial  privileges  accorded  and  assistance  rendered;  to  the  United  States  National 
IMuseum,  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia photographs  of  many  objects  of  Jewish  wor.shiii  preserved  in  the  department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities;  to  the  Columbia  Universita'  Library;  to  the  American  Jewish 
press  for  repeated  notices;  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  ^Mewish  Chronicle”  (Lou- 
don), for  having  placed  the  files  of  their  journal  at  the  disposal  of  the  Enca'clopedia. 
M.  ViGOUROUX’s ‘‘Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,”  now  in  process  of  iiublication,  has  been 
of  e.special  value  in  suggesting  the  late.st  sources  of  Biblical  illustration.  Pictorial 
material  has  been  loaned  bj*,  among  others,  Mr.  J.  D.  Eisenstein,  Mr.  Frank  Haes, 
IMr.  Arnold  Brunner,  Prof.  E.  Gottheil,  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
for  which  the  editors  aud  publishers  beg  to  return  their  acknowledgments. 
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The  Editorial  Board  desires  especially  to  thauk  the  Eev.  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk  for  the 
unfailing  tact  and  matchless  generosity  with  which  he  has  met  all  their  wishes  and 
smoothed  away  many  difficulties.  Pioneer  work  as  this  has  been,  the  need  of  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  under  adverse  conditions  was  repeatedly  felt  by  all  concerned,  and 
this  encouragement  has  been  continuously  extended  to  us  by  our  respected  chief.  Our 
thanks  for  courteous  consideration  are  akso  eminently  due  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Wagn.\lls, 
vice-president  of  the  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company  ; to  Mr.  R.  J.  Cuddihy,  its  treasurer 
and  genei’al  manager,  for  his  organizing  skill ; to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  literary 
editor  of  the  Company  and  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Consulting  Editors  of  this 
work;  and  to  Mr.  William  Neisel,  chief  of  the  manufacturing  department,  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Archibald  Reid.  Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal,  to  whom  the  important 
section  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  in  Ru.ssia  has  been  entrusted,  has  faith- 
fully discharged  his  difficult  task. 

We  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  cooiieratiou  and  watchful  care  to  the  restless 
energy  of  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Editorial  Board,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  general  office  supervision  of  this  work  in  all  its  stages,  and  whose  execu- 
tive ability,  practical  knowledge,  and  experience  have  been  most  useful.  Mr.  Isaac 
Broa'DE,  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Arabic,  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
work;  while  Mr.  Albert  Porter,  formerly  of  ‘‘The  Forum,”  as  chief  of  the  sub- 
editorial staff  of  the  Encyclopedia,  has  rendered  intelligent  and  attentive  service  in 
the  preparation  of  the  copy  for  the  press.  Mr.  Moses  Beer,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  work  almost  from  the  beginning,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  office-staff 
in  various  departments,  and  especially  in  verifying  the  Hebrew.  Hearty  thaliks  aiv 
due  also  to  all  the  members  of  the  office-staff — translators,  revisers,  proof-readers,  and 
others — for  their  faithful,  painstaking  service  in  their  resjiective  departments. 


The  editors  have  felt  a special  sense  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  this  work,  in 
which  for  the  first  time  the  claims  to  recognition  of  a whole  race  and  its  ancient  religion 
are  put  forth  in  a form  aiiproaching  completeness.  They  have  had  to  consider  sus- 
ceptibilities among  Jews  and  others,  and  have  been  especially  solicitous  that  noth- 
ing should  be  set  down  which  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensiti\'e.  They 
consider  it  especially  appropriate  that  a work  of  this  kind  should  appear  in  America, 
where  each  man’s  creed  is  judged  by  his  deeds,  without  reference  to  any  iireconceived 
opinion.  It  seemed  to  them  peculiarly  appropriate  under  these  circumstances  that  The 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  should  appear  under  the  auspices  of  a publishing  house  none  of 
whose  members  is  connected  with  the  history  or  tenets  of  the  people  it  is  designed  to 
portray.  Placing  before  the  reading  public  of  the  world  the  history  of  the  Jew  in  its 
fullest  scope,  with  an  exhaustiveness  which  has  never  been  attempted  before — without 
concealing  facts  or  resorting  to  apology — The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  hopes  to  con- 
tribute no  unimportant  share  to  a just  estimate  of  the  Jew. 


Cyrus  Adler, 
Gotthard  Deutsch, 
Louis  Ginzberg, 
Richard  Gottheil, 
Joseph  Jacobs, 


Marcus  Jastrow, 

Morris  Jastrow,  Jr., 
Kaufmann  Kohler, 
Frederick  de  Sola  Mendes, 
Crawford  H.  Toa', 


Isidore  Singer. 


Xew  York,  May  1,  1901. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


I.  History,  Biography,  and  Sociology. 

1.  History  of  the  Jews,  as  based  on  the  Biblical  accounts  and  on  the  Discoveries  in  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Persia;  later  phases  according  to  the  narratives  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors; 
the  Talmudic  sources;  modern  local  researches;  Documents  found  in  archives,  etc. 

2.  General  Historical  Movements  influencing  Jewish  history;  such  as  the  Crusades,  the  Black 
Death,  Persecutions,  Expulsions,  Blood  Accusation,  Inquisition,  Discovery  of  America,  Reformation,  the 
Emancipation,  anti-Semitic  and  Zionistic  movements. 

3.  Jewish  Settlements  and  Congregations  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

4.  Jewish  Societies,  Religious,  Literary,  Philanthropic,  etc.,  which  have  become  an  important 
feature  in  the  life  of  the  modern  Jew:  Fraternities  and  Sisterhoods,  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Deutsch-Israelitischer  Gcmeindebund,  etc. 

5.  Documents  having  special  significance  with  regard  to  the  Jews  and  their  history;  such  as  decrees, 
edicts,  bulls,  etc. 

6.  Civilization  {Culturgesehiclite)  of  the  Jews,  including  Customs,  Education,  Art.  The  part  taken 
by  the  Jews  in  the  development  and  advaneement  of  civilization,  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem  times; 
in  the  arts  and  sciences;  in  statesmanship  and  politics,  jurisprudence,  sociology,  and  economics. 

7.  Historical  Geography  and  Archeology  of  Palestine  and  other  countries  intimately  connected 
with  Jewish  history. 

8.  Biography  of  Biblical  Characters  and  Post-Biblical  Personages : Medieval  and  modern 
men  of  eminence;  scholars;  teachers;  theologians;  men  of  letters;  artists;  statesmen;  soldiers;  inventors; 
philanthropists;  founders  of  important  branches  of  commeree  and  industry. 

9.  Distinguished  Jewish  Families  : Their  history  and  genealogy. 

10.  Accounts  of  Prominent  Non-Jews : Kings,  Popes,  Statesmen,  Men  of  Letters  who  have 
exercised  influence  upon  Jewish  history. 

11.  Anthropology,  Biostatics,  Measurements;  Morbidity  of  Jews  with  special  reference  to  their  lia- 
bility to,  or  immunity  from,  particular  diseases ; question  of  purity  of  race. 

12.  Sociology:  Statistics  of  Jewish  communities;  occupations  of  Jews;  number  of  Artisans  and 
Agriculturists;  social  condition  and  Criminology. 

13.  Folk-lore;  Superstitions;  Customs;  Folk-Medieine;  Legends  and  Fables. 

II.  Literature. 

1.  The  Old  Testament:  History  of  the  Canon ; Masorah;  history  of  Bible  exegesis  among  Jews  and 
Christians  from  Talmudieal  times;  translations  of  the  Bible;  Bible  coueordances  and  dictionaries;  Biblical 
chronology. 

2.  Hellenistic  Literature:  Apocrypha,  Apocalyptic  and  Pseudepigraphic  Literature;  New  Testa- 
ment in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Judaism. 

3.  Talmud  and  Midrash:  Critical  analysis  of  each  treatise ; Talmudieal  jurisprudence  compared 
with  Greek  and  Roman  codes  and  modern  law. 

4.  Rabbinical  Literature:  Commentaries  and  supercommentaries  on  Talmud  and  Midrash;  codes 
of  Law ; Responsa,  Casuistics. 

5.  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Modern  Times:  Belles-Lettres;  secular  poetry  of  the 
medieval  and  modern  ages;  relation  of  Neo-Hebraic  literature  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 

6.  Historical  and  Geographical  Literature  : Travels,  etc. 

7.  Translations  by  .Jews  in  the  Aliddle  Ages  and  in  recent  times. 

8.  Dialect-Literature:  Ladino,  Judaeo- German,  and  Yiddish. 

9.  Periodical  Literature;  annuals;  quarterlies;  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  papers;  almanacs. 

10.  Hebrew  Philology  ; history  and  principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Lexicography;  prosody. 

11.  Hebrew  Bibliography;  Paleography;  Typography;  Catalogues;  History  of  .Jewish  libraries; 
History  of  Hebrew  book-trade. 
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12.  History  of  Jewish  Learning  and  Education;  the  Academies;  elementary  Schools  {h^darim)-. 
History  of  the  Yeshibot  and  modern  Rabbinical  seminaries. 

III.  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

1.  Doctrines  of  Judaism  in  their  development  from  Biblical  times.  Angelology;  Demonology; 
Eschatology;  Creeds;  Attributes  of  Deity;  Free  Will  and  Providence;  Problem  of  Evil;  Sin  and  Atone- 
ment, etc. 

2.  Relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  Islam,  and  other  religions;  Conversion  and  Apostasy; 
Apologetic  and  Polemic  literature. 

3.  Jewish  Religious  Life  in  home  and  synagogue:  Sacrifices;  Festivals;  Priesthood;  Temple; 
Customs;  Ceremonies;  Ritual  Observances. 

4.  Synagogue  Liturgy,  Poetry,  and  Music;  History  of  Reform  Movement  in  Europe  and  America. 

5.  Jewish  Sects:  Pharisees;  Sadducees;  Essenes;  Therapeutse;  Samaritans;  Karaites;  Sabbatarians; 
Hasidim;  Frankists;  and  minor  sects ; Messianic  movements. 

6.  Jewish  Philosophy:  Alexandrian  School;  Religious  Philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Cabala; 
Systems  of  Jewish  philosophers. 

7.  Jewish  Ethics  in  its  historic  development;  Altruism  and  Hedonism;  Motives  and  Standard; 
Ideals;  Ethical  Wills. 

8.  Homiletical  Literature  and  history  of  modern  pulpit  eloquence. 


SYSTEMS  OF  TKANSLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES* 


A. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  impKjrtant  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 
version;  e.g.,  Moses,  not  Mosheh;  Isaac,  not  Yizhak ; Saul,  not  Sha’ul  or  Shaiil;  Solomon,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

2.  Names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that  have  become 
familiar  to  English  readers,  are  always  retained  and  cross-references  given,  though  the  topic 
be  treated  under  the  form  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration  ; cross-refer- 
ences are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 

N Not  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a ivord ; otherwise  ’ or  by  dieresis. 


3 b 

r 2 

b 1 

£3  u-ith  dagesh,  p 

C'  sh 

i g 

n h 

D m 

2 without  dagesh,  f 

t s 

n d 

u t 

: n 

V ? 

n t 

n h 

' y 

D s 

P k 

1 w 

3 k 

y ' 

3 r 

Note  : The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  pe.  Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 
cated by  doubling  the  letter. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

— a —a  — e jo 

■rr  e — e vro  f 

i , e a ^ u 

Kamez  hatuf  is  represented  by  o. 

The  so-called  “Continental”  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha,  followed  by  a hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.  [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak-Cohen,  nor  Rosh  ha-shshanah.] 

B. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

1.  All  Arabic  names  and  words  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Mohammed.  Koran,  mosque,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


*1  " 

t 

< 

^Ish 

^ gh 

J d 

p h 

C;jf 

^ w 

C-K/i 

j '• 

L r 

Cjk 

^ V 

XiJ 

) ^ 

2 

J' 

XL  ^ 

[J*!  S 

r ^ 

the  three 

vowels  — a,  i,  u — are 

represented  : 

~ a or  a 

— ^ or  z 

— M or  M 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imdlah;  i has  not  been  written  e,  nor  u written  o. 


* In  all  other  matters  of  orthography  the  spelling  preferred  by  the  Standakd  Dictionajst  has  been  followed. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  al;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  I to 
the  following  letter;  e.g.,  Abu  al-Salt,  not  Abu-l-Salt;  Nafis  al-Daulah,  not  Nafls  ad-Daulah, 
The  article  is  joined  by  a hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  ah ; but,  when  followed  by  a genitive, 
at ; e.g.,  Risalah  dhdt  al-Kursiyy,  but  Hi’ at  al-Afldk. 

6.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ; e.g.,  ‘Amr,  not  ‘Amru 
or  ‘Amrun;  Ya‘akub,  not  Ya'akubun;  or  in  a title,  Kitab  al-amanat  wal-Htikdddt. 

C. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  deciatine,  Moscow,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


A a 

a 

11 11 

n 

mui 

shell 

B6 

b 

0 0 

0 

mute 

B B 

V 

II  n 

V 

LI  u 

V 

Tr 

h,  V,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

L L 

half  mute 

A ^ 

cl 

Cc 

8 

iL 

ye 

Ee 

€ and  ye 

atthe 

beginning. 

Tt 

t 

9 3 

e 

3K 

zh 

yy 

u 

K)  K) 

yu 

33 

Z 

^>(J) 

f 

n H 

ya 

H H 

i 

Xx 

kh 

e 0 

F 

Kk 

k 

tz 

y V 

oe 

JI JI 

1 

^’i 

ch 

itii 

i 

M M 

m 

in  in 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an  author  is  cited  under  his  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 
Nigrin;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacuto ; Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kamhis) 
under  Kimhi;  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Drohobiczer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  ; e.g.,  to  Moses  Vidal  from  Moses  Narboni  ; to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Meiri;  to  Samuel  Kansi  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola; 
to  Jedaiah  Penini,  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bonet ; to  Jolm  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roquemaure. 

2.  When  a person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 
by  his  official  or  other  title  ; or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  “of”  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ; e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar  ; Samuel  ha-Nagid  ; Judah  ha-Hasid ; Gershom 
of  Metz,  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  word  d\  de,  da,  di,  or  van,  von,  y,  are  arranged  under  the  letter  of 

the  name  following  this  word ; e.g.,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios,  Jacob 
dTllescas  under  Illescas. 

4.  In  arranging  the  alphabetical  order  of  personal  names  ben,  da,  de,  di,  ha-,  ibn*,  of  have  not  been 
taken  into  account.  These  names  thus  follow  the  order  of  the  next  succeeding  capital  letter : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balmes  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze’eb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 

5.  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  complete  groups  of  all  persons  bearing  such  common  names  as 

Aaron,  Abraham,  Jacob,  are  given  in  small  type  in  a group  immediately  under  the  first  key-word. 


• When  Ibn  has  come  to  be  a specific  part  of  a name,  as  Ibn  Ezra,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  “I.” 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliography,  are  not  included  here.] 


Ab Abot,  Pirke 

Ab.  R.  N Abot  de- Rabbi  Nathan 

'Ab.  Zarah 'Abodah  Zarah 

Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud. . . Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthnms 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc. American  Jewish  Historical  Society 
^Lang*"^  Semit.  j American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

Apoc Apocalypse 

Apocr Apocrypha 

Apost.  Const Apostolical  Constitutions 

Aq Aquila 

'Ar 'Arakin  (Talmud) 

Arch.  Isr Archives  Israelites 

art article 

A.  T Das  Alte  Testament 

A.  V Authorized  Version 

b ben  or  bar 

Bab Babli  (.Baby Ionian  Talmud) 

^ Amor  !'  Agada  der  Babylonischen  AmorSer 

Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  ( Bacher,  Agada  der  Palastinensischen  Amor- 

Amor I aer 

Bacher,  Ag.  Tan Bacher,  Agada  der  Tannaiten 

Bar Baruch 

B.  B Baba  Batra  (Talmud) 

B.c Before  the  Christian  era 

Bek Bekorot  (TalmudJ 

Benzinger,  Arch Benzinger,  Hebraische  ArchSologle 

Ber Berakot  (Talmud) 

Berliner’s  I Berliner’s  Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des 

Magazin f Judenthums 

Bik Bikkurim  (Talmud) 

B.  K Baba  Kamraa  (Talmud) 

B.  M Baba  Mezi'a  (Talmud) 

nrfliiv  ToV.,.n  1 Briill’s  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Jiidische  Geschichte 

BrOllsJahrb u„d  Litteratur 

Cant Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

Cant.  R Canticles  Rabbah 

ch.  1 in  Bibliog.  I 

«liap.  ( m text  f cnapter 

^*Eucyc^*BiW****^*^'  \ Cheyne  and  Black,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 

I Chron I Chronicles 

II  Chron II  Chronicles 

C.  I.  A..  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum 

C.  I.  G Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grascarum 

C.  I.  H Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hebraicarum 

C.  I.  L Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 

C.  I.  S Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum 

Col Colossians 

Cor Corinthians 

D Deuteronomist 

Dan Daniel 

Dem Demai  (Talmud) 

Deut Deuteronomy 

Deut.  R Deuteronomy  Rabbah 

E Elohist 

Eccl Ecclesiastes 

Eccl.  R Ecclesiastes  Rabbah 

Ecclus.  (Sirach) Ecclesiasticus 

ed edition 

'Eduy.... 'Ediiyyot  (Talmud) 

Encyc.  Brit Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Eng English 

Eph Ephesians 

'Er 'Erubin  (Talmud) 

Esd Esdras 

Esth Esther 

Esther  R Esther  Rabbah 

et  stq.  . and  following  pages 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl. Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica 

Ex Exodus 

Ex.  R Exodus  Rabbah 

Ezek.... Ezekiel 

Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud. . . .Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica 
Furst.  Gesch.  d.  I ^ j ^ . 

Karaert f Eurst,  Geschichte  des  Karaerthums 

Gal Galatians 

Geiger’s  Jiid  Zeit  .)  ® Judische  Zeitschrift  fur  Wis- 

“ ■ ■ ( senschaft  und  Leben 

Gem Gemara 

Gen Genesis 

Gen.  R Genesis  Rabbah 

Gesch Geschichte 

Gesenius,  Gr Gesenius,  Grammar 

Gesenius,  Th Gesenius,  Thesaurus 

Ginsbure’s  Bible  -I  Ginsburg’s  Masoretico-Critical  Edition  of 
° ■■)  the  Hebrew  Bible 

Git Gittin  (Talmud) 


Hab  Habakkuk 

Hag Haggai 

Hag Hagigah  (Talmud) 

Hal Ilallw  (Talmud) 

Hamburger,  ( Hamburger,  Realencyklopadie  fur  Bibel 

R.  B.  T ) und  Talmud 

j'  Hastings.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Heb Masoretic  Text 

Hebr Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Horn Homiletics  or  Homily 

Hor Horayot  (Talmud) 

Hul Hullin  (Talmud) 

lb same  place 

idem same  author 

Isa Isaiah 

Isr.  Letterbode Israelitische  Letterbode 

J Jahvist 

Jaarboeken  -j  Jaarboeken  voor  de  Israeliten  in  Neder- 

Tncobs  qniircps  .*  Jacobs,  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  Span- 
Jacobs,  Sources. . . ^ igh-Jewish  History 

ASglo^ud  ] Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Judaica 
Jahrb.  Gesch.  / Jahrbuch  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  und 

Jud f des  Judenthums 

Tnatrnw  Tvipt  3 JastTOw,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Tal- 
Jastrow,  Diet -j  Midrashim 

Jellinek,  B.  H .lellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash 

Jer Jeremiah 

Jew.  Chron Jewish  Chronicle,  London 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England 

Jew.  Quart.  Rev Jewish  Quarterly  Review 

Jew.  World Jewish  World,  London 

Josephus,  Ant Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews 

Josephus,  B.  J Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico 

!- Josephus,  Contra  Apionem 

Josh Joshua 

Jost’s  Annalen Jost’s  Israelitische  Annalen 

'^"'Tryph^'^'  } Jos*'"’  Dialogue  cum  Tryphone  Judseo 

Kayserling,  Bibl.  ( Kayserling,  BibliotecaEspaBola-PortugUeza- 
Esp.-Port.-Jiid,.  )’  Judaica 

Ker Keritot  (Talmud) 

Ket Ketubot  (Talmud) 

Kid Kiddushin  (Talmud) 

liil liilayim  (Talmud) 

Kin Kinriim  (Talmud) 

Lam Lamentations 

Lam.  R Lamentations  Rabbah 

l.c loco  citato 

Lev Leviticus 

Lev.  R Leviticus  Rabhah 

^ W^r?erb  } Chaldaisches  WOrterbnch 

^^Wirterb*'^''"^  [Levy,  Neuhebraisches  WOrterbuch 

LXX Septuagint 

Ma'as Ma'aserot  (Talmud) 

Ma'as.  Sh Ma'aserSheni  (Talmud) 

Macc Maccabees 

Mak Makkot  (Talmud) 

Maksh Makshirin  (Talmud) 

Mai Malachi 

Mas Masora 

Massek Masseket 

Matt Matthew 

Meg Megillah  (Talmud) 

Me'i Me’ilah  (Talmud) 

Mek Mekilta 

Men Menahot  (Talmud) 

Mid Middot  (Talmud) 

Midr Midrash 

Midr.  R Midrash  Rabhah 

Midr.  Teh Midrash  'Tehillim  (Psalms) 

Mik Mikwaot  (Talmud) 

M.  K Mo'ed  Katan  (Talmud) 

Monatsschrift I Monatsschrift  fiir  Geschichte  nnd  Wissen- 

( cliaft  des  Judenthums 
MS Manuscript 

Muller,  Frag.  Hist.  ( Miilier,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graeco- 

Graec f rum 

Naz Nazir  (Talmud) 

n.d no  date 

Ned Nedarim  (Talmud) 

Neg Negaim 

Neh Nehemiah 

N.  T New  Testament 
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Neubaner,  Cat.  ) Neubaner,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  f in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Neubauer,  G.  T Neubauer,  Geographie  du  Talmud 

Num Numbers 

Num.  R Numbers  Rabbah 

Obad Obadiah 

Oest.Wochenschrift.Oesterreichische  Wocheuschrift 

Oh Ohalot  (Talmud) 

Onk Onkelos 

O.  T Old  Testament 

P Priestly  code 

Pal.  Explor.  Fund.  .Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

Pent Pentateuch 

Pes Pesahim  (Talmud) 

Pesh Peshito,  Peshitta 

Pesik-  R Pesikta  Rabbati 

Pesik.  R.  K Pesikta  de-Rab  Kahana 

Phil Philippians 

Pirke  R.  El Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer 

ProV Proverbs 

Ps Psaims 

R Rabbi  or  Rab  (before  names) 

^Lit^-Blatt  j-Rahmer’s  Jiidisches  Litteratur-Blatt 

Rev.  As Revue  Asiatique 

Rev.  Bib Revue  Biblique 

Rev.  Et.  Juives Revue  des  Etudes  Juives 

Rev.  Sem Revue  Semitique 

R.  H Rosh  ha-Shanah  (Talmud) 

Rom Romans 

R.  V Revised  Version 

I Sam I Samuel 

II  Sam II  Samuel 

Sanh Sanhedrin  (Talmud) 

d R n T j (Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament)  Poly- 

^ I chrome  Bible,  ed.  Paul  Haupt 

Schrader,  i Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

C.  I.  O.  T ) Old  Testament,  Eng.  trans. 

Schrader  K A T i Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Tes- 
' / tament 

Schrader,  K.  B Schrader,  Keilinscbriftliche  Bibliothek 

Schrader  K G F -j  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichts- 

Schiirer,  Gesch Schurer,  Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes 

Sem Semahot  (Talmud) 

Shab Shabljat  (Talmud) 

Sheb Shebi'it  (Talmud) 

Shebu Shebu'ot  (Talmud) 

Shek Shekalim  (Talmud) 

Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.. Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites 

Stade’sZeitschrift^®'?‘^?’®„?.®*‘®‘=‘'"“/“  Alttestament- 
I liche  Wissenschaft 

Steinschneider,  j Steinschneider,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Cat.  Bodj f Books  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

^'^Hebr'^Blw^'^’  [ Steinschneider,  Hebraische'  Bibliographie 

^*^Hebr*^U^ber8  [ Steinschneider,  Hebraische  Uebersetznngen 

Suk Sukkah  (Talmud) 


s.v under  the  word 

Sym Symmachus 

Ta'an Ta'anit  (Talmud) 

Tah Taharot  (Talmud) 

Tan Tanhuma 

Targ Targumim 

Targ.  O Targum  Onkelos 

Targ.  Yer Targum  Yerushalmi  or  Targum  Jonathan 

Tern Temurah  (Talmud) 

Ter Terumot  (Talmud) 

Theod Theodotion 

Thess Thessalonians 

Tim Timothy 

Tos Tosafot 

Tosef Tosefta 

Tr.  Soc.  Bibl.  I Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblica 

Arch j Archaeology 

transl translation 

T.  Y Tebul  Yom  (Talmud) 

'Uk 'Ukzin  (Talmud) 

Univ.  Isr Univers  Israelite 

IJrkundeiib Urkundenbuch 

Vess.  Isr Vessillo  Israclitico 

Vos Voskhod  tRussian  magazine) 

Vulg Vulgate 

Weiss,  Dor Weiss,  Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw 

Wellhausen,  I Wellhausen,  Israelitische  und  Jiidische 

I.  J.  G ( Geschichte 

Winer,  B.  R Winer,  Biblisches  Realwdrterbuch 

Wisd.  Sol Wisdom  of  Solomon 

Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr. . .Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebrsea 
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Note  to  the  Reader. 
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AACH : A small  town  in  the  circle  of  Constance, 
Baden,  Germany,  at  one  time  belonging  to  the  land- 
graviate  of  Nellenburg.  The  first  mention  of  Jews 
in  Aach  is  found  in  a document  of  the  year  1518,  in 
which  the  Jews  of  Geisingen  are  accused  of  having 
murdered  a Christian  child.  In  another  document, 
of  the  year  1522,  reference  is  made  to  a debt  due  to 
I a Jewish  tradesman  of  Aach  from  an  inliabitant  of 
i Beuren.  In  the  archives  of  Carlsruhe  tliere  are  three 
1 documents  dealing  especially  with  the  Jews  of  Aach 
during  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Every 
j ten  years  the  Jews  of  Nellenburg  were  required  to  re- 
I new  their  permits  of  residence  in  the  landgraviate. 

. The  first  document  shows  that  between  the  years 
1560  and  1570  only  five  Jewish  families  received  such 

■ permits;  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  tliey  were 
' then  entitled  to  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  other 

citizens  of  Aach ; but  no  Jew  was  allowed  to  harbor 
more  than  five  strangers  in  his  house.  The  arrival 
of  any  Jewish  visitor  had  to  be  announced  to  the 
: Landwgt  and  burgomaster;  but  no  such  stranger 
\ was  allowed  to  trade  with  the  people  of  Aach.  The 
second  document  is  an  edict  of  Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.,  dated  Aug.  1, 1559,  which  deals  with  the  laws  re- 
garding usury.  The  third  document,  dated  at  Inns- 
bruck, Oct.  10, 1583,  renews  the  right  of  residence 
for  six  Jewish  families  of  Aach.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  are  much  more  severe  than  those  included 
in  the  document  relating  to  the  period  between  the 
years  1560  and  1570,  referred  to  above.  The  renewal 
of  residence  was  granted  for  five  years  only ; Jews 
were  forbidden  to  deal  in  agricultural  products,  and 
they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  chant  in  the  syna- 
gogue. This  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  Jews 
of  Aach  was  due  to  the  attitude  of  Emperor  Rudolph 

■ II.  The  landgraviate  of  Nellenburg  was  sold  in  1645 
to  Austria,  and  has  belonged  to  Baden  since  1810. 

Bibliography:  LQwenstein,  in  Zeit.  fiXr  die  Geseh.  der 

Juden  in  Deutschland,  il.  383-388,  iii.  74r-77. 

G. 

AACHEN.  See  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

AARGATJ : A canton  in  northern  Switzerland, 
formerly  the  only  one  in  which  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  live.  The  two  townships  Endingen  and 
, Lengnau,  situated  in  the  district  of  Baden  and  about 
I three  miles  apart,  formed  for  several  centuries  the 
: Swiss  ghetto.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  or  prob- 
ably at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  Jews  were  ban- 
ished from  the  confederation,  several  .Jewish  fami- 
. lies  were  collected  here  under  special  protection  as 

■ “Schirm-  und  Schutzjuden.”  They  were,  however, 

I forbidden  to  buy  land  or  to  own  houses,  and  they 
i were  not  permitted  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with 

Christians. 


The  gulf  separating  them  from  the  Christians  was 
further  widened  in  1671,  when  a special  oath  was 
formulated  for  all  Jews  who  appeared 
Renewals  in  the  court  of  justice  (see  Oath, 
of  Charter.  Jews’).  The  Jews  were  also  heavily 
taxed.  The  authorities,  who  renewed 
their  charter  every  sixteen  years,  received  pay  for 
protection.  The  provost  and  the  district  clerk  and 
his  secretary  received  “ recognition  money  ” and 
“settlement  dues”;  and  whenever  the  Jews  passed 
through  a locality  in  the  canton  thej'  paid  a polltax. 
In  1712,  when  the  Jews  at  Lengnau  were  pillaged  by 
the  country  people,  the  former  had  their  charter  re- 
newed for  sixteen  years,  and  again,  at  its  recurrent 
expiration,  in  1728,  1744,  and  1760 — on  the  last  oc- 
casion even  in  spite  of  the  subprovost’s  urgent  de- 
mands that  they  be  banished. 

The  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  .Jews  in  1760  was 
granted  only  upon  the  express  condition  that  “ they 
should  not  multiply  nor  allow  marriages  between 
poor  persons,  and  that  all  brides  from  without  should 
bring  with  them  a dowry  of  at  least  .500  gulden  ” ; 
but  there  was  the  further  restriction  that  “ they  coukl 
neither  acquire  houses,  nor  practise  usury,  nor  buy 
estates,  nor  discount  notes,  without  the  permission 
of  the  authorities.”  In  1792  a condition  was  added 
forbidding  Christian  and  Jew  to  live  under  the  .same 
roof  ; but  this  was  the  last  time  that  the  “Hebrews.” 
as  the  Swiss  were  accustomed  to  call  the  Jews,  had 
to  renew  the  charter.  Influenced  by  the  results  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,  several  broadminded  Swiss 
statesmen  gave  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  precarious  position  of  the  Jews, 
Emancipa-  who  had  increased  from  thirty-five  to 
tion  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  families 
Movement,  during  the  interval  between  the  years 
1702-92.  In  the  year  1799  all  special 
tolls  and  imposts  were  abolished,  and  in  1802  the 
polltax  was  also  abrogated.  On  Sept.  21  of  the 
same  year,  during  the  French  occupation,  a riot 
broke  out  at  Endingen  and  Lengnau;  the  Jews’ 
dwellings  were  sacked,  and  they  lost  nearly  all  their 
possessions  in  spite  of  General  Ney’s  attempts  to 
protect  them.  Yet  this  check  could  not  stem  the 
tide  of  .Jewish  emancipation.  By  a law  of  May  5, 
1809,  the  right  of  citizenship  was  granted  to  Jews, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  engage  in  trade  and 
agriculture.  The  right  of  settlement,  however, 
still  remained  restricted  to  Endingen  and  Lengnau 
until  May  7,  1846,  when  they  were  allowed  to  set- 
tle in  any  portion  of  the  canton  of  Aargau.  Ten 
years  later  (Sept.  24,  1856)  the  federal  council  voted 
them  equal  political  rights  with  other  Swiss  citi- 
zens in  that  canton,  as  well  as  entire  freedom  of 
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commerce ; but  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation prevented  the  decision  from  being  generally 
carried  out. 

In  1860  the  government  of  Aargau  seriously  con- 
sidered a bill  granting  full  enfranchisement  to  the 
Jews,  the  intention  being  to  give  them 

Enfran-  suffrage  in  all  communal  and  cantonal 
chisement  rights,  and  to  constitute  the  communi- 
Considered.  ties  of  Endingen  and  Lengnau  autono- 
mous villages.  This  bill  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  Christian  population,  and  led 
to  serious  disorders  which  threatened  Jewish  prop- 
erty Notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  Ultramontane  party  through  its  press,  the  gov- 
ernment bill  was  carried  May  15,  1863,  by  a vote  of 
113  to  2.  This  law  should  have  become  operative 
on  July  1 of  that  year;  but  the  dissatisfaction  hav- 
ing become  general  throughout  the  canton,  the  law 
was  repealed  by  a referendum.  Jewish  emancipa- 
tion now  became  a federal  affair,  and  was  submitted 
for  decision  to  the  federal  council.  The  federal  au- 
thorities in  Jul}^  1863,  granted  the  Swiss  Jews  the 
fullest  rights  of  citizens,  a result  due  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Swiss  Jewish  “ Kulturverein  ” (Cult- 
ure Society),  founded  in  1862  and  dissolved  after  an 
existence  of  twenty  years.  Full  civil  equality  was 
obtained  only  when  they  received  the  formal  rights 
of  citizenship,  wdiich  had  long  been  withheld  from 
them  in  their  own  communities  of  Endingen  and 
Lengnau.  A resolution  of  the  “ Crosse  Rath  ” of 
Aargau,  May  15,  1877,  granted  citizens’  rights  to  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  those  places, 
giving  them  charters  under  the  names  of  New  En- 
dingen and  New  Lengnau.  The  prohibition  against 
the  Jewish  mode  of  slaughtering,  which  by  a ple- 
biscitum  became  the  law  of  the  canton  (see  Switz- 
erl.'VND),  bore  especially  hard  on  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  Aargau. 

The  civil,  intellectual,  and  religious  life  of  the 
Jews  in  Aargau  differed  little  from  that  in  other 
countries.  For  a long  time  the  Swiss 
Religious  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  bury  their 
and  dead  in  Swiss  soil.  Their  burial- 

General  place  was  an  island  in  the  Rhine  near 
Progress.  Coblenz  (Switzerland),  which  is  still 
called  Judenilule,  or  Jews’  Isle, 
bought  for  that  purpose  from  the  community  of 
Waldshut,  in  Baden.  It  was  only  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  received  per- 
mission to  acquire  a joint  cemetery  situated  be- 
tween Endingen  and  Lengnau,  which  has  been  in 
use  ever  since.  The  first  synagogue  was  erected 
at  Lengnau  in  1755,  it  being  the  first  on  Swiss  soil 
after  the  general  expulsion ; and  nine  years  later  the 
congregation  of  Endingen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
assembling  in  their  own  house  of  worship.  After 
a lapse  of  ninety  years  beautiful  synagogues  were 
erected  in  both  communities.  In  1810  considerable 
funds  were  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
munal schools,  which  were  put  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  the  Christians  in  1835  and  subsidized 
by  the  government. 

Originally  one  rabbi  served  both  communities. 
The  first  one  mentioned  Loeb  Pinschow,  is  buried 
witli  his  wife  on  Jews’  Isle.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Jacob  ben  Isserle  Schvaich.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Raphael  Ris,  surnamed  Raphael 
Hagenthal,  was  appointed  rabbi  of  the  two  communi- 
ties. He  died  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  Isaac 
Luntschiitz,  surnamed  Isaac  of  Westhofen.who  held 
the  office  but  one  year.  His  successor  was  Raphael 
Ris’  son,  Abraham  Ris,  previously  rabbi  at  Miihrin- 
gen.  After  a lapse  of  three  years  a conflict  arose  be- 
tween the  two  communities,  which  was  settled  by 


the  government’s  appointing  Abraham  Ris  rabbi  for 
Endingen  only  and  W olf  Dreifus  for  Lengnau.  The 
subsequent  appointment  of  Leopold 
Dissen-  Wyler  as  rabbi  of  Endingen  gave  rise 
sious.  to  grave  dissensions  in  the  commun- 
ity, which  culminated  in  his  retirement 
from  office.  The  government  issued  a decree  in  1853 
regulating  the  appointment  and  the  duties  of  the 
rabbis,  and  in  1854  Julius  Fiirst  was  elected  rabbi  of 
Endingen,  but  resigned  three  years  later.  After  the 
death  of  Dreifus  the  two  communities  reunited;  and 
at  the  close  of  1861  the  government  appointed  M. 
K.wserling  to  the  rabbinical  office,  which  he  held 
until  1870. 

Besides  that  of  Endingen  and  Lengnau,  there  ex- 
ists in  the  canton  Aargau  a Jewish  community  at 
Baden  with  about  2,000  persons,  who  have  a rabbi 
and  a school.  A few  families  live  at  Aarau  and  Brem- 
garten.  In  1875  there  were  1,368  Jews  at  Aargau 
(Engelbert).  Since  the  right  of  free  movement  has 
been  accorded  to  them,  Jews  have  settled  in  several 
cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Bibliography  : J.  C.  Ulrich,  Sammlung  JUd.  Gescli.  in  der 
Schweiz,  pp.  266  et  seq.;  the  same,  Eidyeni'issische  Absehiede, 
viii.  477  et  seq.-,  the  same,  Argovia,  ii.l53  et  seq.-,  ibid.  iv.  133 
et  seq.;  F.  A.  Stocker, Die  Verhdltnisseder  Judenim  Aargau, 
Aarau,  1861;  the  same.  Die  Judenfrage  vor  dem  Grnssen 
Rathe  des  Kantons  Aargau,  Aaraii,  1862 ; Kayserling,  Die 
Emancipation  im  Aargau,  in  Monatsschrift,  xii.  412  et  seq.; 
ibid.  441-4.54 ; the  same.  Die  Judeninsel  und  der  Schiffbruch 
bei  Koblenz,  Ein  Gedenkblatt,  Baden,  1872;  Rauracia  lU 
histrir-te  Blatter  filr  das  Volh,  1861,  Nos.  48  et  seq.;  Gratz, 
Gesch.  d.  Jiulen,  vii.  365  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

AARON. — Biblical  Data  : One  of  two  brothers 
who  play  a unique  part  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Amrani  and  Joche- 
bed  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ; Moses,  the  other  son,  being 
three  years  younger,  and  Miri.am,  their  sister,  .sev- 
eral years  older  (Ex.  ii.  4).  Aaron  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  16-20)  and  represented  the 
priestly  functions  of  his  tribe.  While  Moses  was 
receiving  his  education  at  the  Egyptian  court  and 
during  his  exile  among  the  Midianites,  Aaron  and 
his  sister  remained  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  eastern 
border-land  of  Eg3^pt.  Here  he  gained  a name  for 
eloquent  and  persuasive  speech ; so  that  when  the 
time  came  for  the  demand  upon  Pharaoh  to  release 
Israel  from  captivity,  Aaron  became  his  brother's 
nabi,  or  spokesman,  to  his  own  people  (Ex.  iv.  16) 
and,  after  their  unwillingness  to  hear,  to  Pharaoh 
himself  (Ex.  vii.  9). 

Aaron’s  function  included  the  duties  of  speaker 
and  implied  personal  dealings  with  the  court  on 
behalf  of  Moses,  who  was  always 
His  the  central  moving  figure.  The  part 
Function,  plaj^ed  bj"  Aaron  in  tlie  events  that 
preceded  the  Exodus  was,  therefore, 
ministerial,  and  not  directive.  He  shared  the  mi- 
raculous powers  of  Moses,  and  performed  “ signs  ” 
before  his  people  which  impressed  them  with  a 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  divine  mi.ssion  of  the 
brothers  (Ex.  iv.  15, 16).  At  the  command  of  Moses 
he  stretched  out  his  rod  in  order  to  bring  on  the 
fir.st  three  plagues  (Ex.  vii.  19,  viii.  1,  13).  In  the 
infliction  of  the  remaining  plagues  he  appears  to 
have  acted  merely  as  the  attendant  of  Moses,  whose 
outstretched  rod  drew  the  divine  wrath  upon  Pha- 
raoh and  his  subjects  (Ex.  ix.  23,  x.  13,  23).  The 
potency  of  Aaron’s  rod  had  already  been  demon- 
strated by  its  victory  over  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  which  it  swallowed  after  all  the  rods 
alike  had  been  turned  into  serpents  (Ex.  vii.  9 et  seq. ). 
During  the  journey  in  the  wilderness  Aaron  is  not 
always  prominent  or  active ; and  he  sometimes  ap- 
pears guilty  of  rebellious  or  treasonable  conduct. 
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At  the  battle  with  Amalck  he  is  chosen  with  Hur 
to  support  the  hand  of  Moses  that  held  the  “ rod  of 
God  ” (Ex.  xvii.  9 et  seq.).  When  the  revelation  was 
{riven  to  Moses  at  Sinai,  he  headed  the  ciders  of 
I Israel  who  accompanied  Moses  on  the  way  to  the 

i summit.  Joshua,  however,  was  admitted  Avith  his 
I leader  to  the  very  presence  of  the  Lord,  Avhile  Aaron 
and  Ilur  remained  below  to  look  after  the  people 
I (Ex.  xxiv.  9-14).  It  was  during  the  prolonged  ab- 
1 1 sence  of  Moses  that  Aaron  yielded  to  the  clamors  of 
!(  the  people,  and  made  a golden  calf  as  a visible 
I image  of  the  divinity  who  had  delivered  them  from 
i(  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.  1-6).  At  the  intercession  of  Moses, 
1 1 Aaron  was  saved  from  the  plague  which  smote  the 
r ' people  (Deut.  ix.  30;  Ex.  xxxii.  35),  although  it  was 
: j to  Aaron’s  tribe  of  Levi  that  the  work  of  punitive 
i vengeance  Avas  committed  (Ex.  xxxii.  26  ei  seq.).  At 
the  time  Avhen  the  tribe  of  Levi  Avas  set 
■ Becomes  apart  for  the  priestly  service,  Aaron 
! Priest  of  Avas  anointed  and  consecrated  to  the 
Israel.  priesthood,  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  his 
office,  and  instructed  in  its  manifold 
j duties  (Ex.  xxviii.  and  xxix.).  On  the  very  day  of 
his  consecration  his  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  AA'ere 
! consumed  by  lire  from  the  Lord  for  having  offered 
1 incense  in  an  unlawful  manner  (Lev.  x.).  This  stroke 
Aaron  bore  in  silence. 

From  the  time  of  the  sojourn  at  Sinai,  Avhere  he 
became  the  anointed  priest  of  Israel,  Aaron  ceased 
to  be  the  minister  of  Moses,  his  place  being  taken 
i)y  Joshua.  He  is  mentioned  in  association  Avith 
Miriam  in  a jealous  complaint  against  the  ex- 
clusiA'e  claims  of  jMoscs  as  the  Lord’s  prophet. 
The  presumption  of  the  murmurers  Avas  rebuked, 
and  ^[iriam  AA-as  smitten  with  leprosy.  Aaron  en- 
treated Moses  to  intercede  for  her,  at  the  same 
time  confessing  the  sin  and  folly  that  prompted 
the  uprising.  Aaron  himself  was  not  struck  Avith 
' tlie  jdague  on  account  of  sacerdotal  immunity;  and 
I iili  liam,  after  seven  days’  quarantine,  Avas  healed 
and  restored  to  favor  (Num.  xii.).  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  prophet  Micali  (vi.  4)  mentions  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  as  the  leaders  of  Israel  after  the 
Exodus  (a  judgment  Avholly  in  accord  with  the  tenor 
, of  the  narratives).  In  the  present  instance  it  is  made 
clear  by  the  express  words  of  the  oracle  (Num.  xii. 
6-8)  that  IMoses  Avas  unique  among  men  as  the  one 
Avith  whom  the  Lord  spoke  face  to  face.  The  failure 
to  recognize  or  concede  this  prerogative  of  their 
hrother  Avas  the  sin  of  JMiriam  and  Aaron.  The  A^a- 
lidity  of  the  exclusive  priesthood  of  the  family  of 
Aaron  Avas  attested  after  the  ill-fated  rebellion  of  Ko- 
! RAH,  Avho  Avas  a first  cousin  of  Aaron. 

Rebellion  When  the  earth  had  opened  and  SAval- 
of  Korab.  lowed  up  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
(Num.  xvi.  25-35),  Ei.eazar,  the  son 
of  Aaron,  AA^as  cominissioned  to  take  charge  of  the 
censers  of  the  dead  priests.  And  when  the  plague 
had  broken  out  among  the  people  Avho  had  sympa- 
thized AA'ith  the  rebels,  Aaron,  at  the  command  of 
Moses,  .took  his  censer  and  stood  betAveen  the  living 
' and  the  dead  till  the  plague  was  stayed  (Num.  xvii. 

, 1-15,  XA'i.  36-50,  A.V.).  Another  memorable  trans- 

action folloAved.  Each  of  the  tribal  princes  of  Is- 
rael took  a rod  and  Avrote  his  name  upon  it,  and 
the  tAvelve  rods  were  laid  up  over  night  in  the  tent 
of  meeting.  On  the  morrow  Aaron’s  rod  Avas  found 
to  have  budded  and  blossomed  and  borne  ripe 
almonds  (Num.  xvii.  8;  see  Aaron’s  Rod).  The 
miracle  proved  merely  the  prerogative  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi;  but  now  a formal  distinction  Avas  made 
in  perpetuity  betAveen  the  family  of  Aaron  and  the 
other  Levites.  While  all  the  Levites  (and  only 
Levites)  were  to  be  devoted  to  sacred  services,  the 


special  charge  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar  was 
committed  to  the  Aaronites  alone  (Num.  xviii.  1-7). 
The  scene  of  this  enactment  is  unknown,  nor  is  the 
time  mentioned. 

Aaron,  like  Moses,  Avas  not  permitted  to  enter 
Canaan  Avith  the  successful  invaders.  The  reason 
alleged  is  that  the  tAvo  brothers  showed  impatience 
at  Meribah  (Kadesh)  in  the  last  year  of  the  de.sert 
pilgrimage  (Num.  xx.  12,  13),  Avhen  they,  or  rather 
Moses,  brought  water  out  of  a rock  to  quench  the 
tliirst  of  the  people.  The  action  Avas  construed  as 
displaying  a want  of  deference  to  tlie  Lord,  since 
they  had  been  commanded  to  speak  to  the  rock, 
Avhereas  Moses  struck  it  Avith  tlie  wonder-Avorking 
rod  (Num.  xx.  7-11).  Of  the  death  of  Aaron  Ave 
have  two  accounts.  The  jirincipal  one  gives  a de- 
tailed statement  to  the  effect  that,  soon 
Death.  after  the  above  incident,  Aaron,  with 
his  son  Eleazar  and  Moses,  ascended 
Mount  Hor.  There  Moses  stripped  him  (Aaron) 
of  his  priestly  garments,  and  transferred  them  tO' 
Eleazar.  Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  people  mourned  for  him  thirty  days 
(Num.  .XX.  32-29 ; compare  xxxiii.  38,  39).  The  other 
account  is  found  in  Deut.  x.  6,  Avhere  Moses  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  Aaron  died  at  Mosera  and  was 
buried  there.  5losera  is  not  on  Mount  Hor,  since 
the  itinerary  in  Num.  xxxiii.  31-37  records  seven 
stages  betAveen  Mo.seroth  (Mosera)  and  Mount  Hor. 

J.  F.  Dice. 

In  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Litera- 
ture : The  older  prophets  and  prophetical  Avri- 
ters  beheld  in  their  priests  the  representatives  of 
a religious  form  inferior  to  the  prophetic  truth; 

men  Avithout  the  spirit  of  God  and 
Typical  lacking  the  will-poAver  requisite  to  re- 
Sig’nifica-  sist  the  multitude  in  its  idolatrous  jiro- 
tion.  clivities.  Thus  Aaron,  the  tyiiical 
priest,  ranks  far  below  Moses:  he  is 
but  his  mouthpiece,  and  the  executor  of  the  will 
of  God  revealed  through  DIoses,  although  it  is 
pointed  out  (Sifra,  Wa-yikra,  i.)that  it  is  said  fif- 
teen times  in  the  Pentateuch  that  “ the  Lord  siioke 
to  DIoses  foid  Aaron.”  Lender  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  Avhich  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
under  Persian  rule,  a different  ideal  of  the  jiriest 
Avas  formed,  as  is  learned  from  Mai.  ii.  4-7 ; and  the 
prevailing  tendency  Avasto])lace  Aaron  on  a footing 
cciual  Avith  Moses.  “At  times  Aaron,  and  at  other 
times  DIoses,  is  mentioned  first  in  Scripture — this  is 
to  shoAv  that  they  Avere  of  ecpial  rank,”  .saj's  Dlekilta 
N3.  1;  and  Eccle.siasticus  (Sirach),  xlv.  6-24,  ex- 
pressly infers  this  Avhen  introducing  in  his  record 
of  renoAvned  men  the  gloAving  description  of  Aaron’s 
ministration.  According  to  Tan.  (ed.  Buber,  ii.  13), 
Aaron’s  activity  as  a prophet  began  earlier  than 
that  of  Mo.ses.  The  Avriter  of  the  Testaments  of 
the  Patriarchs,  hoAvever,  hesitates  to  rank  Moses 
the  faithful,  “him  that  speaks  Avith  God  as  with  a 
father,”  as  equal  Avith  Aaron  (Testajnent  of  Levi, 
viii.  17).  The  rabbis  are  still  more  emphatic  in 
their  praise  of  Aaron’s  virtues.  Thus  Hillel,  who 
in  Herod’s  time  saAv  before  him  mainly  a degenerate 
class  of  priests,  selfish  and  quarrelsome,  held  Aaron 
of  old  up  as  a mirror,  saying:  “Be  of  the  disciples 
of  Aaron,  loving  peace  and  pursuing 
Moses  and  peace ; love  your  fellow  creatures  and 
Aaron  draAv  them  nigh  unto  the  Law !”  (Abot, 
Compared,  i.  12).  This  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  tradition  preserved  in  Abot  de-  R. 
N.  xii.  Sanh.  65,  and  clseAvhere,  according  to  which 
Aaron  Avas  an  ideal  priest  of  the  people,  far  more 
beloved  for  his  kindly  ways  than  was  Moses. 
While  Moses  was  stern  and  uncompromising,  brook- 
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ing  no  wrong,  Aaron  went  about  as  peacemaker, 
reconciling  man  and  wife  when  he  saw  them  es- 
tranged, or  a man  with  Ids  neighbor  when  they 
quarreled,  and  winning  evil-doers  back  into  the  right 
way  by  his  friendly  intercourse.  The  mourning  of 
the  people  at  Aaron’s  death  was  greater,  therefore, 
than  at  that  of  Moses;  for  whereas,  when  Aaron  died 
the  whole  house  of  Israel  wept,  including  the  women 
(Num.  XX.  29),  Moses  was  bewailed  by  “the  sons 
of  Israel  ” only  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8).  Even  in  the  ma- 
king of  the  Golden  Calf  the  rabbis  And  extenua- 
ting circumstances  for  Aaron  (Sanh.  7a).  His  forti- 
tude and  silent  submission  to  the  will  of  God  on  the 
loss  of  his  two  sons  are  referred  to  as  an  excellent 
example  to  men  how  to  glorify  God  in  the  midst  of 
great  affliction  (Zeb.  1156;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  iii.  8, 
§ 7).  Especially  significant  are  the  words  represented 
as  being  spoken  by  God  after  the  princes  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  had  brought  their  dedication  offer- 
ings into  the  newl3'  reared  Tabernacle ; “ Say  to  thy 
brother  Aaron : Greater  than  the  gifts  of  the  princes 
is  thy  gift ; for  thou  art  called  upon  to  kindle  the 
light,  and,  while  the  sacrifices  shall  last  only  as  long 
as  the  Temple  lasts,  thy  light  of  the  Law  shall  last 
forever”  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  6). 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  peaceful  life,  sym- 
bolized by  the  pouring  of  oil  upon  his  head  (Lev. 

R.  X.,  Midr.  Teh.  cxxxiii.  1),  Aaron’s 

Death  of  death,  as  described  in  the  Haggadah, 
Aaron.  was  of  a wonderful  tranquillity.  Ac- 
companied by  Moses,  his  brother,  and 
by  Eleazar,  his  son,  Aaron  went  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hor,  where  the  rock  suddenl}^  opened  be- 
fore him  and  a beautiful  cave  lit  bj^  a lamp  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  view.  “Take  off  thy  priestly 
raiment  and  place  it  upon  thy  son  Eleazar ! ” said 
Moses;  “and  then  follow  me.”  Aaron  did  as  com- 
manded; and  they  entered  the  cave,  where  was  pre- 
pared a bed  around  which  angels  stood.  “Go  lie 
down  upon  thy  bed,  my  brother,”  Moses  continued ; 
and  Aaron  obeyed  without  a murmur.  Then  his  soul 
departed  as  if  bj'  a kiss  from  God.  Tlie  cave  closed 
behind  Moses  as  he  left ; and  he  went  down  the  hill 
with  Eleazar,  with  garments  rent,  and  ciying : “ Alas, 
Aaron,  my  brother!  thou,  the  pillar  of  supplication 
of  Israel ! ” When  the  Israelites  cried  in  bewilder- 
ment,” Where  is  Aaron?  ” angels  were  .seen  carrying 
Aaron’s  bier  through  the  air.  A voice  was  then  heard 
sajing : “ The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and  in- 
iquity was  not  found  on  his  lips:  he  walked  with 
me  in  righteousness,  and  brought  many  back  from 
sin”  (Mai.  ii.  6,  7).  He  died,  according  to  Seder  ‘(31am 
R.  lx.,  R.  H.  2,  3a,  and  Josephus,”  Ant.”  iv.  4,  § 7,  on 
the  first  of  Ab.  Josephus  says  also  that  “he  died 
while  the  multitude  looked  upon  him.”  The  pillar 
of  cloud  which  proceeded  in  front  of  Israel’s  camp 
di.sappeared  at  Aaron’s  death  (see  Seder  ‘01am,  ix. 
and  R.  H.  26-3a).  The  seeming  contradiction  be- 
tween Num.  XX.  22  et  seq.  and  Deut.  x.  6 is  solved 
by  the  rabbis  in  the  following  manner  : Aaron’s 
death  on  Mount  Hor  was  marked  bj^  the  defeat  of 
the  people  in  a war  with  the  king  of  Arad,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Israelites  fled,  marching  seven 
stations  backward  to  Mosera,  where  they  performed 
the  rites  of  mourning  for  Aaron ; wherefore  it  is  said : 
“There  [at  Mosera]  died  Aaron.”  See  Mek.,  Besh- 
allah,  Wa^assa',  i. ; Tan.,  Hukkat,  18;  Yer.  Sotah,  i. 
17c,  and  Targ.  Yer.  Num.  and  Deut.  on  the  above- 
mentioned  passages. 

The  rabbis  also  dwell  with  special  laudation  on 
the  brotherly  sentiment  which  united  Aaron  and 
Moses.  When  the  latter  was  appointed  ruler  and 
■Varon  high  priest,  neither  betrayed  any  jealous}'; 
instead  tliey  rejoiced  in  one  another’s  greatness. 


When  Moses  at  first  declined  to  go  to  Pharaoh, 
saying : “ O my  Lord,  send,  I pray  thee,  by  the  hand 
of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send  ” (Ex.  iv.  13),  he  was 
unwilling  to  deprive  Aaron,  his  brother,  of  the  high 
position  the  latter  had  held  for  so  many  years; 
but  the  Lord  reassured  him,  saying : “ Behold,  when 
he  seeth  thee,  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart  ” (Ex.  iv. 
14).  Indeed,  Aaron  was  to  find  his  reward,  says 
Simon  ben  Yohai ; for  that  heart  which  had  leaped 
with  joy  over  his  younger  brother’s  rise  to  glory 
greater  than  his  was  decorated  with  the  Urini  anil 
Thummim,  which  were  to  “be  upon  Aaron’s  heart 
when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord  ” (Cant.  R.  i.  10). 
Moses  and  Aaron  met  in  gladness  of  heart,  kissing 
each  other  as  true  brothers  (Ex.  iv.  27;  compai'e  Song 
of  Songs,  viii.  1),  and  of  them  it  is  written : “Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  [it  is]  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity  I ” (Ps.  cxxxiii.  1).  Of  them 
it  is  said  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10):  “Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  [each 
other]” ; for  Moses  stood  for  righteousness,  according 
to  Deut.  xxxiii.  21,  and  Aaron  for  peace,  according  to 
Mai.  ii.  6.  Again,  mercy  was  personified  in  Aaron,  ac- 
cording to  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  and  truth  in  Moses,  accord- 
ing to  Num.  xii.  7 (Tan.,  Shemot,  ed.  Buber,  24-26). 

When  Moses  poured  the  oil  of  anointment  upon 
the  head  of  Aaron,  Aaron  modestly  shrank  back  and 
said : “ Who  knows  whether  I have  not  cast  some 
blemish  upon  this  sacred  oil  so  as  to  forfeit  this  high 
office.”  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  the  words: 
“ Behold  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that 
ran  down  upon  the  beard  of  Aaron,  that  even  went 
down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment,  is  as  pure  as  the 
dew  of  Hermon  ” (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2,  3,  Ileb. ; Sifra,  She- 
mini,  Milluim;  Tan.,  Korah,  ed.  Buber,  14). 

Bibliography:  Num.  R.  xix. ; Lev.  R.  x.;  Midr.  Petirat 

Aharon  in  Jellinek’s  Bet  ha-Midrash,  i.  91-95;  Talk.  Num. 

764;  Barlng-Gould.  Legends  of  Old  Testament  Characters; 

Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel.  ed.  M.  Gaster,  pp.  cxi.  139-133;  B. 

Beer,  in  Wertheimer’s  Jahrb.,  18.55;  Hamburger,  X)er  Geist 

der  Haggada.  pp.  1-8;  the  same,  RealencyklopCidie  fVir 

Bibcl  und  Talnnid,  s.  v. 

K. 

— — Critical  View : It  has  always  been  found 
difficult  to  construct  a conqilete  and  consistent  bio- 
graphical story  from  the  Biblical  details  as  outlined 
above.  According  to  most  modern  critics,  the  diffi- 
culties arise  from  the  fact  that  these  details  come  from 
different  sources,  and  that  the  sources  themselves  are 
of  different  dates  and  represent  separate  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  ritual. 
The  Jahvistic  document  (usually  cited  as  J)  and 
the  Elohistic  (E)  are  held  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  ninth  or  eighth  century  b.c.  ; while  the  Deute- 
ronomic  (D)  refiects  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  the 
priestly  document  (P)  the  periods  of  the  Exile  and 
the  Return.  The  genealogy  (Ex.  vi.)  belongs  to  the 
priestly  source  (distinguished  as  P) , while  the 
details  are  about  evenly  divided  between  P and  J 
(Jahvist)  and  E (Elohist)  narratives,  and  one  ac- 
count of  Aaron’s  death  appears  in  the  Deuteronomic 
source.  It  is  found  that  what  concerns  Aaron’s  con- 
secration to  the  priesthood  and  the  acts  of  himself 
and  his  family  in  that  office,  as  well  as  his  relations 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  proceed  from  the  ]iriestly  source 
(P).  This  embraces  most  of  what  is  said  on  these 
topics  in  Exodus  (xxv.-xl.),  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers. Now  it  is  claimed  that  for  historical  purposes  a 
sharp  dividing-line  must  be  drawn  between  P (which 
has  for  its  aim  to  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Aaronic  priesthood)  and  the  earlier  documents. 
The  explanation  of  the  distinction  takes  account 
of  the  fact  that  Moses  and  Aaron  represent  the  genius 
and  the  mission  of  Israel  as  no  other  men  do;  the 
one  being  the  great  lawgiver  and  prophet,  the  other 
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the  first  and  typical  high  priest.  Together  tliey  thus 
represent  the  moral  and  religious  functions  which 
Israel  had  to  fulfil.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the 
later  Biblical  writers  treated  the  character  and  work 
of  the  two  men  representatively,  so  that  they  pre- 
sent not  only  a historical,  but  an  idealized,  Moses 
and  Aaron.  It  is,  moreover,  significant  that,  leaving 
P aside,  a fairly  consistent  biography  may  be  made 
out,  and  this  must  be  adhered  to  in  the  main;  for 
P throughout  is  constructive  and  idealistic,  using  its 
narrative  to  indicate  how  the  postcxilian  priestly 
system  must  have  grown  up  to  its  ideal  complete- 
ness in  the  course  of  Israel’s  history.  Much  has 
been  theorized  by  some  critics,  tending  to  show  that 
Aaron  the  priest  was  a figment  devised  to  give 
validity  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  Even,  however,  if 
some  interpolations  in  the  documents  earlier  than 
P,  due  to  priestly  hands,  be  assumed,  there  remains 
a substantial  historical  basis  of  fact  for  the  career  of 
Aaron  as  the  assistant  and  spokesman  of  iSIoses,  as 
the  deputy  of  his  brother  during  the  desert  wan- 
derings, and  as  the  chief  priest  of  his  people. 
Among  other  considerations,  a guaranty  for  the 

i soundness  of  the  tradition  in  the  record  of  jiersonal 
actions  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  what  is  disad- 
vantageous to  Aaron  is  told  as  well  as  what  is 
favorable,  and  that  he  is  shown,  especially  in  the 
( affair  of  the  calf-worship,  to  have  been  influenced 
' by  the  moral  and  spiritual  limitations  of  his  age 
) aiid  environment.  See  also  Pkiests,  Phiestiioou, 
f etc.  J.  F.  McC. 

1 AARON’S  ROD. — Biblical  Data:  A rod 

! which,  in  the  hands  of  Aaron,  the  high  ]>riest,  was 
endowed  with  miracidous  power  during  the  several 
plagues  that  preceded  the  Exodus.  In  this  function 
the  rod  of  Closes  was  equally  potent.  Upon  two 
occasions,  however,  the  singular  virtue  of  spon- 
taneous power,  when  not  in  the  grasp  of  its  posses- 
sor, was  exhibited  by  Aaron’s  Rod.  At  one  time 
it  swallowed  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
and  at  another  it  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  in  the 
Tabernacle,  as  an  evidence  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
I the  priesthood  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (see  A.vnox).  In 
] commemoration  of  this  decision  it  was  commanded 
that  the  rod  be  juit  again  “ before  the  testimony  ” 
(Num.  xvii.  10).  A later  tradition  asserts  (Heb.  ix.  4) 
that  the  rod  was  kept  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
The  main  fact,  however,  is  thus  confirmed,  that  a 
rod  was  preserved  in  the  Tabernacle  as  a relic  of  the 
institution  of  the  Aarouic  priesthood. 

J.  F.  McC. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  Bible  as- 
cribes similar  miraculous  powers  to  the  Rod  of  Aaron 
and  to  the  staff  of  Moses  (compare,  for  example.  Ex. 
iv.  2 et  seq.  and  vii.  9).  The  Haggadah  goes  a step 
further,  and  entirely  identifies  the  Rod  of  Aaron  with 
that  of  Moses.  Thus  the  Dlidrash  Yelamdenu  (Yalk. 
on  Ps.  cx.  § 869)  states  that 

“ the  staff  with  which  Jacob  crossed  the  Jordan  is  Identical 
with  that  which  Judah  ?ave  to  his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar 
(tien.  xxxii.  10,  xxxviii.  18).  It  is  likewise  the  holy  rod  with 
which  Moses  worked  (Ex.  iv.  30,  31),  with  which  Aaron  per- 
formed wonders  before  Pharaoh  (Ex.  vii.  10),  and  with  which, 
finally.  David  slew  the  giant  Goliath  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40).  David 
left  it  to  his  descendants,  and  the  Davidic  kings  used  it  as 
a scepter  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when  it  miracu- 
lously disappeared  (GD).  When  the  Messiah  comes  it  will  be 
given  to  him  for  a scepter  in  token  of  his  authority  over  the 
heathen.” 


Legend  has  still  more  to  say  concerning  this  rod. 
God  created  it  in  the  twilight  of  the  sixth  day  of 
Creation  (Ab.  v.  9,  and  Mek.,  Beshallah,  ed.  Weiss, 
iv.  60),  and  delivered  it  to  Adam  when  the  latter  was 
driven  from  paradise.  After  it  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Shem,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  successively,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Joseph.  On  Joseph’s  death  the  Egyptian  nobles 
stole  some  of  his  belongings,  and,  among  them, 
Jethro  appropriated  the  staff.  .Jethro  planted  the 
staff  in  his  garden,  when  its  marvelous  virtue  was 
revealed  by  the  tact  that  nobody  could  withdraw  it 
from  the  ground;  even  to  touch  it  was  fraught  wnh 
danger  to  life.  This  was  because  the  Ineffable  Name 
of  God  was  engraved  upon  it.  When  !Moses  entered 
Jethro's  household  he  read  the  Name,  and  by  means 
of  it  was  able  to  draw  u])  the  rod,  for  which  service 
Zipporah,  Jethro’s  daughter,  was  given  to  him  in 
marriiige.  Her  father  had  sworn  thiit  she  should 


Aaron’s  Rod.  (From  the  Sarajevo  Haggadali.') 

become  the  wife  of  the  man  who  shmdd  be  :ible  to 
master  the  miracuhnis  rod  and  of  no  other  (Pirke 
R.  El.  40;  Sefer  ha-Yashar;  Yalk.  Ex.  168.  end).  It 
mibst,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
Haggadic  iMishiiidi  (Ab.  v.  9)  as  yet  knew  noth- 
Modi-  ing  of  the  miraculous  creation  of  Aii- 
fication.  ron's  Rod,  whicii  is  first  mentioned  by 
the  iMekilta  {1.  c.)  and  Sifre  on  Dent. 
(Ber.  xxxiii.  21;  ed.  Friedmann,  j).  J.').’)),  This  sup- 
posed fact  of  the  sujiernatural  origin  of  the  rod  ex- 
plains the  statement  in  the  New  Te.stament  (Heb.  ix. 
4)  and  Tosef.,  Yoma.  iii.  7 (it  is  to  be  interju-eted  thus 
according  to  B.  B.  14e),  that  Aiiron’s  Rod,  together 
with  its  blossoms  and  fruit,  was  preserved  in  the 
Ark.  King  Jo.siah,  who  foresaw  the  impending  na- 
tional catastrophe,  concealed  the  Ark  and  its  con- 
tents (Tosef.,  Sotah,  13n)  ; and  their  whereabouts 
will  remain  unknown  until,  in  the  iMessianic  age,  the 
prophet  Elijah  shall  reveal  them  (iMek.  1.  c.).  A later 
Midrash  (Num.  R.  xviii.  end)  confuses  the  legends  of 
the  rod  that  blossomed  with  tho.se  of  the  rod  that 
worked  miracles,  thus  giving  ns  contradictory  state- 
ments. There  exists  a legend  that  Moses  split  a tree 
trunk  into  twelve  portions,  and  gave  one  portion  to 
each  tribe.  When  the  Rod  of  Aaron  produced  blos- 
soms, the  Israelites  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
significance  of  the  token.  The  account  of  the  blos- 
soming of  Aaron's  Rod  contained  in  Clement’s  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  (cp.  48)  is  cpiite  in  hagga- 
dic-midrashic  style,  and  must  probably  be  ascribed 
to  .Jewish  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  Jewish-Hel- 
lenistic  sources.  According  to  that  account,  Moses 
placed  upon  each  of  the  twelve  staffs  the  corre- 
sponding seal  of  the  head  of  a tribe.  The  doors  of 


That  so  wonderful  a rod  should  bear  external  signs 
of  its  importance  is  easily  to  be  understood.  It  was 
made  of  sapphire,  weighed  forty  seahs  (a  seal)  = 10. 70 
pounds),  and  bore  the  inscription  3''nX3  “IJl  "I  VT, 
which  is  composed  of  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Ten  Plagues  (Tan. , WaSra  8,  ed.  Buber). 
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the  sanctuary  were  similarly  sealed,  to  prevent  any 
one  from  having  access  to  the  rods  at  night.  This 
legend  of  the  rod  as  given  by  the  Syrian  Solomon  in 
his  “ Book  of  the  Bee  ” ("  Anecdota  Ox- 

Christian  oniensia,  Semitic  Series,”  vol.  i.  part 

Modifi-  ii.)  has  Christian  characteristics.  Ac- 

cations.  cording  to  it  the  stall  is  a fragment  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  was  succes- 
sively in  the  possession  of  Shem,  of  the  three  Patri- 
archs, and  of  Judah,  just  as  in  the  Jewish  legend. 
From  Judah  it  descended  to  Pharez,  ancestorof  David 
and  of  the  Messiah.  After  Pharez ’s  death  an  angel 
carried  it  to  the  mountains  of  ]\Ioah  and  buried  it 
there,  where  the  pious  Jethro  found  it.  When  Moses, 
at  Jethro’s  recpiest,  went  in  search  of  it,  the  rod  was 
brought  to  him  by  an  angel.  With  this  staff  Aaron 
and  Moses  performed  all  the  miracles  related  in  Scrip- 
ture, noteworthy  among  which  was  the  swallowing 
up  of  the  wonder-working  rods  of  the  Egyptian 
Posdi.  Joshua  received  it  from  Moses  and  made 
use  of  it  in  his  wars  (Josh.  viii.  18);  and  Joshua,  in 
turn,  delivered  it  to  Phinehas,  who  buried  it  in 
Jerusalem.  There  it  remained  hidden  until  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  when  the  place  of  its  concealment  was  re- 
vealed to  Joseph,  wlio  took  it  with  him  on  the  jour- 
ney to  Egy])t.  Judas  Iscariot  stole  it  from  James, 
brother  of  Jesus,  who  had  received  it  from  Joseph. 
At  Jesus’  crucitixiou  the  Jews  had  no  wood  for  the 
transverse  beam  of  the  cross,  so  Judas  i)roduced 
the  staff  for  that  purpo.se  (“Book  of  the  Bee,”  Syr. 
ed.,  pp.  50-53;  Eng.  ed.,  pp.  50-52).  This  typo- 
logical explanation  of  Moses’  rod  as  the  cross  is  not 
a novel  one.  Origen  on  Exodus  (chap,  vii.)  says; 
“This  rod  of  Moses,  with  which  he  subdued  the 
Egyptians,  is  the  symbol  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  who 
con(|uered  the  world.”  Christian  legend  has  pre- 
served the  Jewish  accounts  of  the  rod  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  made  concrete  fact  of  the  idea.  Other 
Western  legends  concerning  the  connection  of  the 
cross  and  the  rod  may  be  found  in  Seymour,  “ The 
Cross,”  1898,  p.  83. 

The  rod  is  likewise  glorified  in  Mohammedan 
legend,  which,  as  is  usuall,y  the  case  with  the  Bib- 
lical accounts  of  the  Mohammedans,  is  plainly  de- 
rived from  Jewish  sources.  The  following  passage 
will  serve  as  an  illustration ; 

“ Moses  flung  his  staff  upon  the  ground,  and  instantly  it  was 
changed  into  a serpent  as  huge  as  the  largest  camel.  It  glared 
at  Pharaoh  with  flre-darting  eyes,  and  lifted  his  throne  to  the 
ceiling.  Opening  its  jaws,  it  cried  aloud,  ^ If  it  pleased  Allah, 
I could  not  only  swallow  up  the  throne  with  thee  and  all 
that  are  here  present,  hut  even  thy  palace  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains, without  any  one  perceiving  the  slightest  change  in  me  ’ ” 
(Ci.  Weil,  “ Biblisfhe  Legenden  der  Muselmanner,”  p.  140, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  184.5). 

L.  G. 

AARON’S  TOMB  : The  burial-place  of  Aaron, 
which,  according  to  Num.  xx.  23-28,  was  Mount 
Hor,  on  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom.  A later 
tradition,  evidently  of  Mohammedan  origin,  refers 
to  this  hill  as  the  one  near  Petra,  called  the  Hill  of 
Aaron.  On  its  summit  Aaron’s  tomb  is  still  pointed 
out.  This  identification,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  the  itinerary  of  the  Hebrews  from  Kadesh,  as 
given  in  Num.  xxxiii.  37,  38.  G.  B.  L. 

AARON : An  amora  mentioned  twice  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  (B.  K.  1095,  Men.  745).  In  both 
places  he  is  represented  as  furnishing  Rabina,  head 
of  the  rabbinical  academy  at  Sura  from  488  to  499 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
with  information  concerning  the  Baraitot  (tannaitic 
traditions  not  embodied  in  the  Mishnah)  of  which 
the  latter  was  ignorant.  L.  G. 

AARON  ABATOB.  See  Abiob,  Aakon. 


AARON  ABBA  HA-LEVI  BEN  JOHAN  AN ; 

A prominent  rabbi;  born  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  died  in  Lemberg,  June  18,  1643. 
He  was  president  of  a rabbinical  college  in  Lem- 
berg. His  decisions  are  found  in  the  responsa  of 
Abraham  Rapoport,  Joel  Sfirkes,  and  Meir  Lublin; 
the  last-named  especially  speaks  very  highlj’^  of  him. 
While  he  hardly  presents  an  individual  type,  it  may 
he  stated  that  in  one  case  he  condemns  rigorism  in 
the  Law. 

Bibliogr.vphy:  Buber,  Anahe  Shem,  p.  31,  Cracow,  1895. 

D. 

AARON  ABRAHAM  BEN  BARUCH  SIM- 
EON HA-LEVI : A calialist,  born  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  He  published  a 
small  cabalistic  work,  “ Iggeret  ha-Te‘amini”  (Letter 
on  the  Accents),  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
in  which  each  accent  and  its  specific  name  are  ex- 
plained as  containing  references  to  hoth  the  Ten 
iSefirot  and  the  people  of  Israel.  Upon  this  work 
Shabbethai  Sheftel  ben  Akiba  Hurwitz,  cabalist 
and  physician  at  Prague,  wrote  in  1612  a volumi- 
nous commentary,  “Sliefa'  'Tal,”  asserting  in  the 
introduction  (p.  13)  that  R.  Aaron  was  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Cabala,  and  that  his  work 
contained  the  most  profound  secrets  which  he  (Hur- 
witz) wished  to  di.sclose.  But  in  reality  it  contains 
only  cabalistic  trifles  which  attempt  to  show  that 
the  solution  of  the  m}"Stery  of  the  Ten  Sefirot  is  in- 
dicated in  the  names  of  the  accents  (te'mnim). 

Aaron  Abraham  b.  Baruch  is  not  identical  with 
Aaron  of  Gardena. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  BoiJl,  Nos.  4344,  G865 ; Neu- 

hauer.  Cat.  Bodl.  IJehr.  MSS.  Nos.  1816,  1995;  Michael,  Or 

ha-Hatjiiim,  No.  368. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  ABRAHAM  IBN  i^AYYIM. 

See  Ibn  Hayyim,  Aaron  ben  Abraham. 

AARON  BEN  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL 
SCHLETTSTADT.  See  Sciilettstadt,  Aaron, 
ben  Abraham  ben  Samuel. 

AARON  BEN  ABRAHAM  BEN  VIDAL 
ZARFATI.  See  Zarfati.  Aaron  ben  Abraham 
BEN  Yidal. 

AARON  ALFANDARI.  See  Alfandari, 
Aaron. 

AARON  BEN  ASHER  OF  KARLIN  (Rabbi 

Aaron  II.  of  Karlin) : One  of  the  most  famous 
rabbis  of  the  Hasidim  in  northwestern  Rmssia;  born 
in  1802;  died  June  23,  1872.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  followers,  and  many  thousands  of  them 
used  to  visit  him  annually,  about  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  New  Year,  as  is  the  custom  among  that  sect. 
Notwithstanding  his  severity  of  manner  and  the  not 
infrequent  rudeness  of  his  behavior,  he  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  adherents.  He  “ reigned  ” in  Kar- 
lin, near  Pinsk,  in  t he  government  of  Minsk,  in  suc- 
cession to  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  Aaron  hen 
Jacob;  but  a few  years  before  his  death  he  had  a 
(luarrel  with  a rich  family  of  Karlin  and  removed 
from  there  to  Stolin,  a town  several  miles  di.stant. 
Considering  the  amount  of  business  that  the  yearly 
influx  of  .strangers  brought  to  the  city  vvhere  he  n - 
sided,  his  removal  was  regarded  as  a misfortune  for 
Karlin.  He  died,  aged  seventy  years  and  seventeen 
days,  in  Malinovka,  near  Dubno,  in  Volhynia,  while 
on  a journe_y  to  the  wedding  of  his  granddaughter, 
and  was  .succeeded  by  his  son,  Asher  of  Stolin, 
whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  the  mikmali  (bath).  Asher  dieil 
in  Drohobycz  about  one  year  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  five-year-old  son, 
the  so-called  Yenuka  (Baby)  of  Stolin,  against  whose 
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Aaron’s  Rod 
Aaron  the  Bookseller 


I 

•j  rabbinate  (in  the  Hasidic  sense)  Scliatzkes — or,  ac- 
I cording  to  others,  Judali  Lob  Levin  (called  Yehallel 
of  Kiev) — under  the  pseudonym  “ Had  min  Habraya” 

I (One  of  the  students),  ■wrote  a well-known  satire 
i in  “Ha-Shahar”  (vi.  25-44).  Aaron  is  the  author  of 
i “Bet  Aharon  ” (Aaron’s  House;  Brody,  1875),  which 
! contains  his  cabalistic  and  ethical  expositions  of  the 
I Pentateuch.  It  also  contains  all  the  extant  writings 
' of  his  grandfather,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  son. 

BiBi.iooRAPHY ; Walden,  Shem  hn-Get1olim  lie-Hadanh,  p.  18; 
Kinot  So/en'm,  note  1294,  Lemberg,  1892. 

P.  Wi. 

AARON  THE  BABYLONIAN.  See  Aakon 

' BEN  S.VMUEL  HA-NaSI. 

AARON,  BARNEY : English  pugilist,  nick- 
named "The  Star  of  the  East”;  born  in  London, 

I November  21,  1800,  at  Duke’s  Place,  Aldgate;  died 
! in  Whitechapel,  1850.  His  career  as  a pugilist  ex- 
: tended  over  fifteen  years.  When  but  nineteen  3mars 
I old  he  met  and  defeated  in  turn  William  Oonnellj" 
(1819),  3Iann3'  L3'ous,  Ely  Bendon,  and  Samuel 
I Belasco.  He  also  opposed  Angel  H3’ams  and  Tom 
I Collins  in  interrujited  contests.  In  1823  he  met 
I Ned  Stockman  (May  0),  whom  he  defeated  after  a 
' battle  of  fort3' rounds ; Tom  Lenncy  (August  5 and 
- November  11),  and  Frank  Redmomi  (December  30). 
The  next  3'ear  he  beat  Peter  Warren  (April  6),  but 
two  months  later  was  defeated  after  fifty-seven 
; rounds  bv  Arthur  Matthewson  (June  21).  He  fought 
Dick  Hares  (Jlarch  21,  1826),  who,  after  forty-three 
rounds,  claimed  the  fight  on  a foul  Idow,  which  was 
disallowed,  the  contest  being  awarded  to  Aaron. 
The  latter  met  Dick  Curtis  at  Andover,  England 
! (February  27, 1827),  and  after  fighting  fifty  minutes 
knocked  him  out  b3'  a blow  on  the  throat.  Aaron 
again  fought  Frank  Redmond,  on  October  23,  and 
defeated  him  in  forty-two  rounds.  Among  other 
combatants  whom  Aaron  met  and  fought  with  vary- 
. ing  success  were  Marsh  Bateman  (Jul3^  4,  1828), 

I Harry  Jones  (November  21),  Jem  Raines  (May  26, 
1829),  and  Tom  Smith  (xVpril  1,  1834).  See  Pugilism. 

Bibliography:  Egan  Miles,  PugilUitica,  1880,  ii.  504-515  (with 
port.);  Boxia)ia  (Anon.);  Fistiana  (Anon.). 

F.  H.  V. 

AARON  BEN  BENJAMIN  PORGES.  See 

' PoRGES.  Aaron  ben  Ben.iamin, 

AARON  BEN  BENJAMIN  WOLF  : Rabbi 
at  Berlin  and  also  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  born 
> about  1670  ; died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  July  25, 
j 1721.  His  father,  Isaac  Benjamin  Wolf  ben  Eliezer 
Liebman,  author  of  “Nahlat  Binvamin  ” (Amster- 
dam, 1682).  rabbi  in  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  was 
the  brother  of  the  court  .lew  Jost  Liebman,  who 
’ plaved  a prominent  part  in  the  congregation  of 
I Berlin  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  histor3L  Aaron 
1 married  Resel,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle,  who 
founded  for  him  a Tahnudical  school  and  supported 
! not  onl3'  Aaron  but  also  his  disciples.  In  1697,  when 
I the  declining  health  of  Shemariah,  then  rabbi  of 
1 Berlin,  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a successor, 

I Aaron  was  made  rabbi  of  the  mark,  and  in  1709 
was  appointed  b3'  King  Frederick  I.  to  the  office  of 
I chief  rabbi  of  Berlin,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
I .lews  living  in  the  mark.  But  with  the  death  of 
I King  Frederick  I.  conditions  changed.  Esther,  the 
widow  of  .lost  Liebman,  fell  into  disfavor  with 
' Frederick  William  I.,  her  property  was  confiscated, 

; and  she  died  of  a broken  heart  in  1714.  The.se  re- 
I verses  made  it  impossible  for  Aaron  to  maintain  his 
I students;  and  the  factions  in  the  congregation  of 
[ Berlin  caused  him  constant  anxiety,  especiall3'  since 
he  hud  always  sided  with  his  wife’s  family,  which 
j was  ver3'  unpopular  with  the  commimit3L  He  was 


finally  forced  to  leave  Berlin  and  went  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  where  he  officiated  as  rabbi  until  his 
death.  He  left  some  works,  though  none  has  been 
printed.  He  wrote  several  approbations  (linskamot) 
to  books,  ijublished  in  Berlin,  notabl3'  that  to  the 
first  edition  of  Samuel  ben  Meir’s  commentar3'  on 
the  Pentateuch  (1705),  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  David  Oppenheimer,  to  whom  he 
was  related  hi'  marriage.  His  approbation  of  Ne- 
hemiah  Ha3\vun’s  cabalistic  woi  k,  “ 'Oz  h-  Elohim  ” 
(1712),  caused  him  great  anno3'ance,  becau.se  of  the 
charges  of  heresy-  brought  against  the  work,  which 
he,  like  David  Oppenheimer,  had  indorsed  without 
reading.  In  Berlin  his  brother-in-law  Michael  Hasid 
succeeded  him. 

Bibliography  : Miohael.Or  hn-Hnygim.  No.  279,  Frankfort-on- 

the-Main,  1891;  Gratz,  (ieacli.  der  Jiideti,  M ed.,  x.  311):  L. 

Geiger,  Gesc/i.dcrJiide a in  Berlin,  i.Zi.  Berlin,  1871;  Lands- 

huth,  nn^in,  pp.  0-8,  Berlin,  1874;  ipinn,  ed.  S. 

Fuchs,  i.  155. 

D. 

AARON  BERECHIAH  BEN  MOSES  BEN 
NEHEMIAH  OF  MODENA:  Italian  cabalist, 
who  died  in  1639.  He  was  a puiiil  of  Rabbi  Hillel 
of  Modena  (surnamed  Hasid  we-Kaddosh,  that  is, 
“The  Pious  and  Iloh'”)  and  of  Rabbi  Menahem 
Azariah  of  Fano.  At  tlie  retpiest  of  the  Hebrah  Kad- 
disha  (Burial  Society)  at  Mantua  he  instituted  rites 
for  them.  He  is  the  author  of  “Ma’abar  Yabbok.” 
which  contains  dissertations  on  (sejiaration), 

niiriD  (purity),  and  riK’np  (h.)liness).  Added  to 
these  are  pra3'ers  to  be  offered  for  the  sick  and  the 
dead,  as  well  as  rules  for  their  treatment.  To  avert 
possible  criticism  for  failing  to  discuss  these  themes 
philosophicalli',  he  makes  use  of  the  statement  of 
Isaac  Arama  in  his  book  “ ‘Akedat  Yizhak  ” (chap. 
XXV.);  “Reason  must  surrencier  some  of  its  i-ights 
to  the  divine  revelations  which  are  superior  to  it.” 
Other  works  written  by  him  are:  (l)Ashmoret  ha- 
Boker”(The  Watches  of  the  Morning),  jiravers  to 
be  said  in  the  earl3’  morning,  arrangecl  for  the  soci- 
ety called  “Me'ire  ha-Shahar”  (Awakeners  of  the 
Morning),  and  therefore  also  published  under  this 
name.  (2)  A commentarv  on  " Tikkiine  ha-Zohar.” 
(3)  “Me'il  Zedakah  ” (The  Cloak  of  Righteousness), 
on  worship  and  study,  published  at  IMantiia  in  1767, 
together  with  (4)  “Bigde  Kodesh”  (Garments  of 
Holiness),  on  the  same  subject.  (.5)  “Hibbur  be- 
Kabbalali,”  a work  on  the  Cabala,  consisting  of  four 
volumes;  (a)  “Shemen  Dlishhat  Kodesh  ” (The  Oil 
of  Holy  Anointment),  on  the  ju  inciplesof  the  Cabala 
according  to  Moses  Cordovero  aiul  Isaac  Luria;  (5) 
“Shemen  Zalt  Zak  ” (The  Pure  Oil  of  the  Olive), 
public  addresses  on  the  same  subject ; (r)  “ Shetil 
Poreah”  (The  Blossoming  Plant),  on  the  mvsterious 
meaning  of  pra3'ers  and  ceremonies ; (d)  “ Imre  Shef- 
er”  (Words  of  Beaut3').  and  miscellaneous  matter; 
this  whole  work  was  .seen  in  manuscript  bv  Azulai 
at  Modena,  and  is  found  in  parts  in  .some  iibraries. 
(6)  “Magen  Aharon  ” (Shield  of  Aaron),  containing  a 
compendium  of  Luria’s  works.  This  fertile  writer 
is  said  to  have  been,  like  .loseph  Caro,  in  constant 
communion  with  a spirit  called  the  Maggid. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  lia-Hayyim,  No.  280 ; Benjacob, 

Ozar  lia-Sefaritn,  p.  106;  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.Bodl.  No.  4348. 

J.  L.  S. 

AARON  THE  BOOKSELLER  : Italian  dealer 
in  Hebrew  and  other  ancient  manu.scripts;  tlourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
spent  seven  3’ears  in  Toledo,  searching  successfully 
for  Arabic  and  Hebrew  books,  and  was  able  to  cir- 
culate among  the  young  students  of  Perugia  a cata- 
logue of  eighty  Hebrew  and  Arabic  manuscripts. 


Aaron  of  Canterbury 
Aaron  ben  Elijah 
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Immanuel  de  Romi  and  his  friends,  on  one  occa- 
sion, took  advantage  of  Aaron’s  absence  from  home, 
broke  open  his  book-cases,  hastily  copied  some  man- 
uscripts, and  Immanuel  added  insult  to  the  harm 
done  by  writing,  in  the  form  of  a letter,  a bitter 
satire  on  Aaron. 

Bibliography:  Immanuel,  Mahherot,  viii.  450-47,  1st  ed.; 

Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  d'.  Juden  in  Rom,  i.  330. 

L.  G. 

AARON  OF  CANTERBURY:  English  exe- 
gete,  mentioned  in  “INIinhat  Yehudah”  (The  Offer- 
ing of  Judah)  by  Judah  lien  Eliezer  on  Deut.  xxvi. 
2,  in  association  with  Rashi  and  R.  Jacob  of  Orleans, 
and  thus,  seemingly,  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  a 
passage  in  the  Close  Roll  of  1242  refers  the  decision 
in  a divorce  case  to  three  “magistri,”  Mosse  of  Lon- 
don, Aaron  of  Canterbury,  and  Jacob  of  Oxford,  and 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Aaron  mentioned  in 
“Minhat  Yehudah”  was  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  acted  as  an  ecclesiastical  assessor,  or  dayyan, 
in  London  about  1242.  If  so,  his  name  was  Aaron 
til  (son  of)  Samson. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  flfi ; Univers  Israelite,  1852,  p. 

357 ; Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  v.  (il ; Jacobs,  Jewsof  Angevin  Eng- 
land, pp  !)8,  417. 

J. 

AARON  OF  GARDENA  : A cabalist,  about 
whose  life  little  is  known.  He  wrote  a book  con- 
taining ” profound  secrets”  under  the  title  of  “Kar- 
nayim  ” (Rays) — .see  Hah.  iii.  4.  The  work  was  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  Isaac  b.  Abraham  b.  David, 
surnamed  “the  Blind,”  which  fact  shows  the  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  and  also  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written.  The  author  refers  at  the  close  of 
chap.  iii.  and  at  the  heginning  of  chaps,  v.  and  vii. 
to  two  of  his  other  works,  “ Kitro  Yeshu’ah  ” (His 
Crown  is  Salvation — compare  Ps.  xxxiii.  16)  and 
“ Perah  Ziz  ” (The  Blossom  of  the  Priestly  Diadem — 
compare  Nuin.  xvii.  23),  the  titles  of  which  seem 
to  refer  to  his  name,  Aaron,  as  priest.  The  work 
“ Karnayim  ” was  first  published  at  Zolkiev,  in  1709, 
together  with  a commentary,  “Dan  Yadin,”  by  R. 
Simon  b.  Pesah  of  Astropol,  and  additions  by  his 
nephew,  under  the  title  of  “IJkkute  Shoshanini.” 
In  1805  it  was  republished  at  Jitoinir  together  with 
the  commentary  “Parashat  Eliezer,”  by  Eliezer 
Fishel,  grand.son  of  R.  Isaac  of  Cracow,  and  in  1835 
it  was  again  published  at  Leghorn  together  with  the 
commentary  “ Keren  Zebi  ” and  another  work,“  Perah 
Shoshan,”  by  Samuel  b.  Joseph  Shamama. 

Regarding  another  work,  “Iggeret  ha-Te‘amim,” 
ascribed  to  our  author,  see  Aaron  Abr.aha.m  b. 
Baruch  Simeon  ha-Levi.  J.  L.  8. — K. 

AARON  CHORIN.  See  Chorin,  Aaron. 

AARON  CUPINO  or  KUPINO  : Talmudist 
and  head  of  a t/esMhah  at  Constantinople;  flourished 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
a pupil  of  Hayyim  Shabbethai  at  Salonica,  whence 
he  afterward  moved  to  Constantinople.  Here  he 
founded  a Talmudic  school,  from  which  were  gradu- 
ated several  pupils  who  afterward  acquired  notable 
reputations,  among  whom  were  Aaron  ben  Isaac  Sa- 
son  and  Isaac  Raphael  Alfandari.  Aaron  Cupino 
maintained  a scholarly  correspondence  with  R.  Ben- 
veniste  (1601-76),  the  author  of  the  “Keneset  ha- 
Gedolah,”  and  with  several  other  scholars. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  312,  p.  147. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  DAVID  COHEN  OF  RA- 
GUSA : Rabbi  in  Ragusa;  born  about  1580.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  Solomon  Oheb,  also  rabbi 


in  the  same  city.  Aaron  studied  in  his  native  eity 
and  later  in  Venice,  whence  he  returned  to  occupy 
a pulpit  in  Ragusa.  In  1623  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
supposed  accomplice  of  Isaac  Jeshurun,  who  had 
been  falsely  accused  of  ritual  murder.  Rabbi  Aaron’s 
sermons,  “ Zekan  Aharon  ” (Aaron’s  Beard),  together 
with  his  grandfather’s  sermons,  “ Shemen  ha-Tob  ” 
(The  Good  Oil),  and  the  history  of  Isaac  Jeshurun’s 
martyrdom,  were  published  at  Venice  in  1657,  after 
his  death. 

Aaron’s  account  of  the  alleged  ritual  murder,  to- 
gether with  documents  from  the  Ragusa  archives, 
were  published  in  1882. 

Bibliography:  Jellinek,  Literaturhlatt  des  Orients,  vii.  252; 

Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  232;  Rahmer’s  Liter  at  tirblatt, 

1883. 

D. 

AARON  BEN  DAVID  HAYYUN.  See  Hay- 
YUN,  Aaron  ben  David. 

“AARON,  SON  OF  THE  DEVIL”;  The 

name  given  to  a (lortrait  or  caricature  of  an  English 
Jew  of  the  year  1277,  drawn  on  a forest-roll  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  in 
connection  with  a 
number  of  fines  im- 
posed on  some  Jews 
and  Christians  who 
pursued  a doe  that 
had  escaped  from  the 
hounds  near  the  city 
of  Colchester.  This 
was  an  offense 
agiiinst  the  forest 
laws  of  the  time,  and 
a fine  had  to  be  jiaid 
by  a Jew  who  had 
evaded  arrest  and 
who,  when  he  re- 
turned, was  probably 
the  subject  of  the 
caricature. 

This  caricature  is 
the  earliest  dated  por- 
trait of  a Jew,  and 
shows  marked  Jew- 
ish traits.  The  Jew 
wears  a cowl,  a sign 
that  he  had  no  out- 
door work  to  perform 
and  that  he  belonged 
to  the  professional 
classes  ; on  his  upper 
garments  is  fixed  the 
English  form  of  a Jewish  badge,  which  was  in  tlie 
shajie  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law,  in  saffron  taffeta, 
six  fingerbreadths  long  and  three  broad.  This  dif- 
fers from  all  the  other  forms  of  the  badge,  which  was 
generally  in  the  shape  of  a quoit. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Jexvhih  Ideals,  pp.  229-233;  W.  Rye, 

Hi.stnry  of  Norfolk,  1887,  p.  52 ; J.  R.  Green,  Short  History 

of  the  English  People,  illus.  ed.,  1892,  i.  393. 

J. 

AARON  IBN  EL-BARGARDI.  See  Bar 

GARDi.  Aaron  ibn  el-. 

AARON  BEN  ELIEZER:  German  Talmud- 
ist, who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  That 
he  was  considered  a great  man  at  that  time  is  proved 
by  the  actions  of  his  contemporary,  R.  Meir  ben  Ba- 
ruch of  Rothenberg,  acknowledged  to  be  the  great- 
est rabbinical  authority  of  that  age.  Gf  R.  Aaron  the 
latter  modestly  remarks,  in  one  of  his  respon.sa  (ed. 
Prague,  p.  246),  “ I must  be  brief,  the  matter  being 
under  consideration  by  great  men ; namely,  by  the 
high  court  of  R.  Aaron.”  Abigdor  ha-Kohen,  chief 
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rabbi  of  Austria,  who  kept  up  a regular  correspond- 
ence witli  him,  referred  to  him  with  great  respect, 
calling  him  “my  teacher.”  He  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  R.  Aaron  of  whom  it  is  said  in  “ Or 
Zaru'a”  (p.  103i),  “Now  everything  depends  on  R. 
Aaron,  the  only  man  who  combines  scholarship,  ripe 
experience,  and  authority  in  one;  he  is  called  upon 
to  light  for  God  and  His  law,  and  we  are  ready  to  fol- 
low him.” 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  Ita-Hnnyim,  Nos.  10,  275;  Jia- 

Eshknl  (Hebrew  Encyclopedia),  i.’454. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  ELIEZER  (called  Saggi  Ne- 
hor — euphemism  for  “The  Blind”):  A liturgical 
poet,  who  lived  in  Safed  from  the  year  1,'545.  He 
was  the  author  of  a collection  of  poems  and  prayers 
jirinted  at  Mantua  in  1561,  entitled  “Sefer  ha-Miz- 
nefet  ” (The  Book  of  the  Miter).  His  booklet  treats 
chiefly  of  the  glories  of  Palestine,  for  love  of  which 
land  he  had  left  his  home ; and  it  includes  a number 
of  poems  upon  the  thirteen  articles  of  the  Jewish 
creed.  This  Aaron  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one 
honorably  mentioned  by  a writer  of  1500-35  given 
in  Luncz,  “Jerusalem  Yearbook,”  iii.  98,  104,  He- 
brew part. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ho- JTayjy/m,  No.  308,  and  Dukes 

in  Orient,  1814,  p.  4.53. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  ELIEZER  LIPMAN ; Rabbi 
of  the  town  of  Zempelburg,  West  Prussia,  formerly 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland;  flourished  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Shabbethai  Hurwitz,  rabbi 
of  Prague.  His  work,  “Korban  Aharon  ” (The  Of- 
fering of  Aaron),  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1646,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  It 
summarizes  in  alphabetical  order  the  decisions  which 
R.  (Moses  Isscrles  (RMA)  has  laid  down  in  his  ritual- 
istic work,  “Torat  Hatat.”  Aaron  is  also  known 
as  the  author  of  an  acrostic  meditation  (teUinnah), 
beginning  “ Elohai  dalfah  ‘eni  ” (My  eye  droppeth 
tears,  O my  God!). 

Bibliography:  Benjacoh,  Ozar  hn-Sefarhn,  p.  5.36;  Stein- 

schneider.  Cat.  Badl.  No.  43.54. 

P.  B. 

AARON  BEN  ELIJAH,  THE  YOUNGER, 

of  Nicomedia : Karaite  theologian,  born  in  Cairo 
about  1300;  died  in  Constantinople  in  1369.  To 
distinguish  him  from  Aaron  ben  Josejih,  the  elder 
Karaite  theologian  of  Constantinople,  he  was  called 
Aaron  the  Younger,  or  the  Later.  Aaron  ben  Eli  jah 
lived  for  a long  time  in  Nicomedia,  Asia  Minor 
(hence  his  agnomen,  “ Nicomedi  ”),  but  spent  the  clo- 
sing years  of  his  life  in  Constantinople,  at  that  time 
the  center  of  Karaite  learning.  Of  his  character 
little  is  known.  The  Karaites  claim  for  him  a rank 
equal  to  that  of  Maimonides  in  rabbinical  Judaism. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  seems  to  have  made  it  the  am- 
bition of  his  life  to  rival  the  famous  Rabbi  Moses  of 
Cairo,  defending  at  the  same  time  the  doctrines  of  his 
own  sect  against  Maimonides’  attacks.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  studied  carefully  the  entire  philosophical 
literature  of  the  Moslems  and  Jews,  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  rabbinical  writings  as  well  as  with 
all  the  works  of  his  Karaite  predecessors.  Thus 
prepared,  he  took  as  a model  (Maimonides’  “ Moreh 
Nebukim,”  and,  imitating  it  both  in  plan  and  style — 
betraying  also  at  times  an  almost  slavish  dependence 
upon  it  in  matters  of  detail — he  wrote  his  philosoph- 
ical work  “ ‘Ez  ha-Hayyim  ” (The  Tree  of  Life), 
which  he  finished  in  the  year  1.346.  In  1354,  while  in 
Constantinople,  he  composed  his  work  “ Gan  Eden” 


(The  Garden  of  Eden),  on  the  Biblical  command- 
ments, and  finally,  in  the  year  1363,  he  wrote  “ Keter 
Torah  ” (The  Crown  of  the  Law),  a comprehensive 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Aaron  was  not  of  the  same  profound  and  indejien- 
dent  cast  of  mind  as  Maimonides,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained great  esteem  even  when  opposing  him,  but 
was  a versatile  compiler  and  eclectic  philosopher 
rather  than  an  original  thinker.  Still  he  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  masterly  efforts  to  restore 
to  the  Karaites  some  of  the  prestige  and  self-respect 
which  had  shown  signs  of  decline  ever  since  Saadia 
of  Fayoiim  had  begun  his  sy.stematic  warfare  against 
them.  He,  like  his  predecessor,  Aaron  the  Elder, 
effected  a healthy  regeneration  of  Karaite  theology, 
a fact  which  the  partiality  of  Griltz,  the  historian, 
failed  to  appreciate  (see  “Gesch.  d.  .ludcn,”  vi.  37.5, 
376).  Nor,  in  fact,  can  an  iinjiartial  judgment  denj' 
him  the  merit  of  having  often  criticized  Maimonides 
quite  justly,  and  of  having  advanced  sounder,  be- 
cause less  rationalistic,  theological  views. 

Like  Maimonides  and  all  other  .ludieo-Arabic  stu- 
dents of  philo.sophj",  Aaron  stands  under  the  domi- 
nating infiuence  of  Aristotelianism.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a distinction  between  Aaron  and  (Maimonides. 
The  latter,  in  his  “(Moreh  Nebukim,”  i.  71,  disagrees 
with  the  Motazilites,  or  liberal  Mos- 

Aaron’s  1cm  theologians,  regarding  their  sys- 
Phi-  tern  of  the  K,\lam  theology,  because, 

losophy.  in  order  to  harmonize  revelation 
with  philosophy — esjiecially  on  the 
, question  of  creation — the  (Motazilites  combine  atom- 
ism with  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  while  (Maimon- 
ides defends  the  dogma  of  the  creation  again.st  the 
Stagirite,  himself  making  use  of  that  jihilosopher's 
own  arguments.  Aaron  is  opposed  to  Aristotelian- 
ism, and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Karaite  theologians,  ad- 
heres to  the  liberal  .system  of  the  (Motazilites;  herein 
differing  from  Aaron  ben  .Iose]ih,  who  frequently 
sides  with  the  Rabbinites  against  the  Karaite  tradi- 
tions, Accordingly,  at  tlie  very  beginning  of  his 
book.  “ ‘Ez  ha-Hayyim,”  he  declares  that  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  Kalam  is  the  natural  religion  arrived  at  by 
Abraham  through  meditation  and  systematized  by 
the  Mosaic  Law;  while  Greek  jihilosophy,  adojited 
by  Christianity  because  of  its  hostility  to  Judaism, 
is  a heterogeneous  foreign  product  and  obnoxious 
to  the  development  of  the  Torah  in  its  purity.  He 
further  declares  the  restoration  and  clearer  presen- 
tation of  the  Kalam  to  be  the  object  of  his  work. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chapters  which 
the  book  contains  the  first  fifteen  arc  devoted  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  God’s  existence.  His  incorpo- 
rcality,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  heavenly 
siiheres  being  considered,  as  in  the  “(Moreh,”  as 
ruled  by  separate  intelligences  or  angels.  All  these 
doctrines  arc  shown  to  be  logical  deductions  and 
(herefore  prior  to  his  “ ‘Ez  ha-Hayyim”  revelation, 
which  is  only  the  confirmation  of  truth  otherwise 
known. 

In  the  succeeding  forty-seven  chapters,  the  Bib- 
lical anthropomorphic  expressions  (see  Anthkopo- 
mokphism)  are  explained  as  figurative  exjiressions 
of  the  divine  energies  and  activities,  the  words  of 
Maimonides  being  at  times  literally  reiterated  or 
epitomized,  though  Aaron  claims  that  Maimonides 
merely  followed  .ludah  Hadassi,  whose  work,  “Ila- 
Eshkol,”  appeared  twenty-nine  years  before  the 
“Yad  ha-Hazakah.”  To  him  also,  as  to  Maimon- 
ides, the  Biblical  theophany  of  Ezekiel  (“Merka- 
bah  ”)  has  a physical  meaning,  and  so  has  the 
Tabernacle  with  its  symbolism.  In  demonstrating 
the  unity  of  God  in  the  following  chapters  the  au- 
thor opposes  Maimonides  and  Hadassi,  who  reject 
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all  but  the  negative  attributes;  Aaron,  however,  de- 
clares power,  knowledge,  life,  will,  and  existence  to 
be  positive  (affirmative)  attributes  inseparable  from 
His  essence  and  consequently  in  no  way  infringing 
upon  His  unity.  This  leads  him  to  an  explanation 
of  the  usual  names  of  God  which  denote  His  activity 
as  distinguished  from  His  specific  name,  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  denoting  His  essence  as  the  author  of  all 
existence. 

In  chapters  78-95  divine  providence  is  then  dis- 
cussed with  special  reference  to  the  existence  of 
evil  in  its  fourfold  nature,  physical 
His  Views  and  psychical,  moral  and  non-moral, 
of  This  had  been  a favorite  topic  of  the 

Divine  older  Karaite  philosophers  such  as 

Providence.  Joseph  al-Bazir  and  Joshua,  based 
upon  the  Aristotelian  view,  followed 
also  by  Maimonides,  that  evil  is  only  a defect  in- 
herent in  matter,  and  therefore  not  to  be  a.scribed 
to  God,  unless — and  this  is  well  brought  out  by 
Aaron  and  his  Kaiaite  predecessors — God  makes 
it  the  means  of  man’s  moral  improvement.  While 
Maimonides  assumes  an  especial  providence  of  God 
only  for  man  and  not  for  creatures  without  reason, 
Aaron  extends  divine  i)rovidence  over  all  beings, 
God’s  universal  knowledge  embracing,  according  to 
Karaite  theology,  also  sympathy  with  all  beings. 
The  ruling  principle  of  divine  action  he  takes  to  be 
not  His  wisdom,  as  does  Maimonides,  but,  with  a 
far  deeper  theological  insight.  His  justice. 

Accentuating  the  superiority  of  the  moral  above 
the  intellectual  power,  Aaron  takes  a higher  view 
of  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  than  do  Maimonides 
and  some  of  his  Karaite  predecessors,  who  speak 
of  temurah  (the  law  of  compensation  for  grief, 
which  also  rules  over  animal  life);  and  he  postu- 
lates, with  especial  reference  to  Abraham  and  Job, 
goodness  as  a divine  principle  underlying  all  trials 
imposed  upon  man  for  his  spiritual  benefit.  As  to 
the  purposes  of  the  world,  man  can  only  compre- 
hend his  own  sublunary  world,  of  which  he  forms 
the  highest  end  as  God’s  servant.  From  chapter  95 
to  the  end  of  the  work,  revelation  and  law,  with  the 
soul's  perfection,  its  immortality  and  future  bliss, 
are  the  subjects  treated.  The  two  trees  in  paradise 
are  taken  as  symbols  of  the  higher  and  the  lower 
spheres  of  human  life,  man’s  fall  from  the  one  to 
the  other  necessitating  the  special  commandments 
of  God,  until  finally  the  Law  becomes  the  means  of 
man’s  full  restoration  to  his  twofold  nature.  This 
leads  to  a discussion  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  in 
general  and  of  its  highest  degree  attained  by  Moses; 
also  of  the  object  of  the  Law  and  its  various  com- 
mandments given  for  the  purpose  of  the  perfection 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  human  race  in 
general. 

The  Law'  of  Moses  was  intended  for  and  offered  to 
all  nations,  and  it  can  never  be  changed,  improved, 
or  (as  the  Rabbinites  claim)  augmented  by  an  oral 
law.  Essentially  different  from  the  attitude  of  Mai- 
monides, and  in  fact  from  that  of  all  Aristotelian 
thinkers,  is  Aaron’s  attitude  toward  immortality, 
which  he  bases  chiefly  upon  moral  grounds,  the 
postulate  of  retribution ; but  for  this  very  reason 
his  eschatology  is  rather  obscure,  being  half-ra- 
tional and  half-mystical,  a blending  of  many  be- 
liefs. A call  to  repentance  forms  the  conclusion  of 
his  work. 

In  his  great  w'ork  on  the  Commandments,  entitled 
“Gan  Eden,”  consisting  of  twenty-five  sections  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  chapters,  besides  nine 
smaller  juridical  articles,  which  became  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  Karaites,  Aaron  follows  a 
sj'stem  of  rationalism  similar  to  the  one  expounded 


by  Maimonides  in  his  “Moreh  Nebukim,”  whereas 
the  Karaites  prefer  to  compare  it  with  the  “ Yad  ha- 
Hazakah.”  He  starts  with  the  prin- 
Aaron’s  ciple  enunciated  in  the  “ ‘Ez  ha-Hay- 
Interpreta-  yim,”  that  the  inculcation  of  the  belief 
tion  of  tlie  in  God’s  unity,  and  especially  in  His 
Law.  government  of  the  world,  is  the  main 
purpose  of  every  single  precept  of 
the  Law;  w'herefore  it  is  our  duty  to  search  after 
the  object  of  each  commandment.  The  Sabbath 
day  has  for  its  special  object  the  inculcation  of  the 
belief  in  the  divine  creation  and  guidance  of  the 
world,  while  other  festivals  are  intended  to  counter- 
act the  influences  of  paganism  and  fatalism.  Two 
treatises  of  this  work  have  appeared  as  separate 
books;  one  comprising  five  sections  and  twenty -two 
chapters  on  slieMtah  (the  law  for  the  slaughtering 
of  animals);  another,  “Zofnat  Pa'aneah”  (Disclo- 
ser  of  Secrets),  comprising  eight  chapters  on  inces- 
tuous marriages.  The  w'liole  work  is  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  Karaite  sys- 
tem of  the  Law,  and  presents  the  opinions  of  all 
Aaron’s  predecessors  with  impartial  and  frank  criti- 
cism. It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  w'ork  that  he  ex- 
erts a great  influence  upon  the  Karaites. 

Aaron’s  third  w’ork,  “ Keter  Torah  ” (the  Crown  of 
the  Law),  is  composed  after  the  manner  of  Ibn 
Ezra’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Like  his 
other  w'orks,  it  also  contains  a review  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  exegetical  interpretations  by  all  his 
predecessors,  with  a fair  criticism  of  the  same,  and 
helps  to  supplement  and  elucidate  his  ritual  work. 
Of  special  interest  is  his  preface,  in  which  are  stated 
the  main  differences  betw'een  the  Rabbinites  and 
Karaites  in  regard  to  Biblical  exegesis. 

The  “ ‘Ez  ha-Hayyim,”  of  which  many  manu- 
scripts exist  in  Leyden,  Munich,  Vienna,  andLeipsic, 
was  first  published,  with  a large  com- 
Editions  of  mentary  (“  Or  ha-Hayyim”)  by  Luzki, 
Aaron’s  in  Koslov,  1835.  A critical  edition, 
"Works.  with  valuable  information  and  a sum- 
maiy  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
chapters  in  Hebrew  by  Caleb  Afendopulo,  and  one 
in  German  by  the  editor,  Franz  Delitzsch,  appeared 
in  Leipsic,  1841.  Of  the  “Keter  Torah”  there  is 
extant  a Koslov  edition  (1866),  besides  manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  in  Vienna,  and  in 
Leipsic;  while  the  “ Gan  Eden”  exists,  in  manuscript 
only,  in  Leyden  and  Leip.sic.  Portions  of  the  latter 
have  been  published  by  Schuparth,  Triglaud,  Dauz, 
and  Lanzhausen. 

Bibliography:  Jost,  Annalen,  1839,  No.  11;  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judenthums,  ii.  362-366;  Fiirst,  Gesch.  d.  Kardert.u.  261- 
280;  Neiibauer,  Atis  der  Petersburger  Bibliothek,  p.  58; 
Hamburger,  in  Winter  and  Wiinsebe’s  Jttdisehe  Literatur.  ii. 
99-108,  where  a few  specimens  of  Aaron’s  writings  are  given 
in  German  translation ; M.  Schreiner,  Der  Kalam  in  der  JiU 
dische  Literatur,  in  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Berlin  Lehr 
ranstalt,  1895,  pp.  57-60. 

K. 

AARON  EZEKIEL  HARIF  (more  fully 
AARON  JACOB  BEN  EZEKIEL  HARIF): 

Hungarian  scholar;  died  at  Nikolsburg,  April  10, 
1670.  As  successor  to  Gerson  Ashkenazi  he  held  the 
post  of  rabbi  in  Nikolsburg  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  chief  rabbi  of  the  province  of  Moravia.  The 
epithet  “ Harif  ” (The  Keen  Thinker)  was  also  be- 
stowed upon  four  of  his  ancestors,  Ezekiel,  Jacob, 
Ezekiel,  and  Isaac.  Possibly  he  attained  to  the  title 
by  personal  merit;  for  an  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone compares  his  death  to  the  loss  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant. 

Bibliography:  M.  H.  Friedlander,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte 
derjuden  in  MShren,  1876,  p.  24. 
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ij  AAKON  FRANCO  PINHEBO.  See  Pin 

1 HERO,  Aaron  Franco. 

H AARON  BEN  GERSHON  ABU  AL-RABI 
' I OF  CATANIA  (called  also  Aldabi  or  Alrabi  : 
•'  Sicilian  scholar,  cabalist,  and  astrologer;  flourished 
: between  1400  and  1450.  He  was  a son-in-law  of 
i Don  Moses  Gabbai,  an  exile  from  Majorca.  Aaron 
i was  the  youngest  of  flve  brothers,  all  rabbinic 
scholars:  the  others  were  Shalluin,  Baruch,  Moses, 
and  Isaac.  He  studied  in  Treviso,  Italy,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  scientific  and  philosophic  litera- 
ture of  his  age;  he  was  a good  giammarian,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  language.  Like  his 
father,  he  believed  in  astrology,  and  loved  to  observe 
; the  horoscope.  He  was  also  an  adept  in  the  Cabala, 
though  at  times  his  critical  spirit  came  in  conflict 
with  its  doctrines.  On  his  travels  he  visited  Tur- 
I key,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Damascus,  and  Kalfa  in  the 
. Crimea.  In  Jerusalem  lie  had  many  disputations 
with  the  Karaites,  to  which  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  refers  with  evident  pride,  as  having  vin- 
I dicated  the  cause  of  rabbinical  theology.  While 
I in  Rome  he  was  admitted  to  the  iiresence  of  Pope 
I ^Martin  V.,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  cardinals. 

1 Marlin  V.  was  kindl}'  disposed  toward  the  Jews,  and 
often  discussed  religious  questions  with  them  in  a 
friendly  manner.  On  this  occasion  he  propounded 
to  Aaron  a number  of  very  pointed  questions  con- 
cerning Biblical  and  Talmudical  passages.  Among 
other  things  he  asked  if  the  use  of  the  cherubim  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  was  not  rather  antagonistic  to 
the  Second  Commandment,  which  prohibits  idolatry. 
Aaron  in  his  commentary  refers  several  times  to  this 
discussion  and  to  the  answers  he  gave. 

I Coming  often  in  contact  with  learned  Christians, 

I Aaron  hadmany  occasions  to  defend  Judaism  against 
I the  polemics  of  the  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  attacks  of  the  Karaites  on  the  other.  It  was 
this  unceasing  conflict  that  induced  him  to  write  a 
book,  called  “ Matteh  Aharon  ” (The  Staff  of  Aaron), 
in  defense  of  the  Law  and  tradition.  Keenly  ob- 
servant, and  of  an  independent  and  critical  spirit, 
he  judged  jiersons  and  opinions  freely  and  openly. 
He  excels  as  a writer  and  as  .a  Bible  commentator, 

I and  often  upbraids  the  Jews  of  his  native  land  for 
i their  ignorance  and  hollow  pretensions,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  with  admiration  to  the  numerous  Jews 
of  high  breeding  he  has  met  on  his 
As  Writer  travels.  Following  the  principle  of 
and  Bible  a rational  Biblical  exegesis,  he  does 
1 Commenta-  not  hesitate  occasionally  to  refute  hag- 
tor.  gadic  traditions  which  seem  to  conflict 
with  reason  and  common  sense;  and 
1 at  times,  like  Ibn  Ezra  and  Samuel  ben  Meir,  he 
I even  states  his  disagreement  with  halakic  interpre- 
I tation.  He  was  fully  conversant  with  the  views 
i of  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans  and  eager,  in  his 
explanation  of  the  Bible,  to  refute  now  Christian 
' and  now  Mohammedan  doctrines.  He  boldly  ex- 
I po.ses  errors  wherever  he  finds  them,  claiming  “ that 
I it  is  more  honorable  for  the  wise  to  commit  an  error 
I than  knowingly  to  misrepresent  the  truth.” 

Nor  does  he  shrink  from  pointing  out  the  blem- 
j ishes  he  finds  in  the  character  of  the  Patriarchs, 
i Being  guided  solely  by  a love  of  truth,  he,  as  a 
I matter  of  course,  does  not  spare  such  great  Bible 
i commentators  as  Rashi  and  Nahmanides.  For  the 
i former  Aaron  entertained  a very  high  regard;  of 
I the  latter  he  frequently  says,  “ With  due  deference 
I to  his  honor,  he  misunderstood  the  Talmud  ” (sec 
I his  commentary  upon  Gen.  xxvii.  22;  Ex.  xxiii.  11, 
XXV.  9).  Like  Samuel  ben  Meir  and  Maimonides, 
he  explains  the  law,  “ Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a kid 
in  its  mother’s  milk”  (Ex.  xxiii.  19),  as  a warning 


against  a certain  idolatrous  practise.  Notwith- 
standing his  liberal  mind  and  his  keen  investigating 
spirit,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  contempo- 
raries, as  may  be  seen  from  David  Abi  Zimra’s  men- 
tion of  him  as  “Aaron  our  Rabbi  ” in  No.  10  of  his 
responsa,  where  he  commends  him  for  his  liberty 
of  thought.  He  was  a devoted  Jew,  who  deeply 
deplored  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
.Jews  of  his  time,  and  all  the  moie  fervently  gave 
expression  to  his  hope  for  the  speedy  advent' of  the 
Messiah.  For  his  cabalistic  views  he  (piotes  Reca- 
nate  and  .Joseph  Sar  Shalom,  but  not  the  Zohar. 

Aaron  states  that  he  wrote  a Hebrew  grammar 
entitled  “ Ha-Meyasher ” (The  J.evelerof  the  Road); 
“Matteh  Aharon,”  referr(>d  to  above,  a cabalistic  or 
metaphysical  work ; “ Nezer  ha-Kodesh”  (The  Crown 
of  Holiness);  “ Perah  ha-Elohut  ” (The  Blossoming 
of  the  Godheail),  probably  of  a simi- 
Aaron’s  lar  character,  and  "Sefer  ha-Nefesh” 
Works.  (The  Book  of  the  Soul).  All  of  these 
woi'ks  are  known  only  through  his 
own  quotations  in  his  supercommentaiy  on  Rashi. 
This  work,  published  from  an  incomiilete  manu- 
script, together  with  another  siqiercommentary  on 
Rashi  by  Samuel  Almosnino,  by  Closes  Albelda,  and 
by  .Jacob  Canizal,  is  one  of  the  (-arliest  books  printed 
at  Constantinople,  and  is  therefore  verv  rare.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,  it  was  written  in  the 
year  1420  (as  Perles  has  shown);  but  he  intended  to 
compose,  or,  as  Perles  thinks,  actuall}'  did  compose, 
a larger  commentary  on  the  JYiitateuch.  Perles  has 
furnished  ample  proof  that  Aaron  Aldabi — or,  as  he 
called  himself,  Aaron  Alrabi — was  a man  of  great 
originality  and  merit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
lost  works  will  be  di.scovered,  and  that  editions  of 
his  commentary,  based  on  clear  manuscrijits  exist- 
ing in  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  will  fully  vindicate 
his  character,  though  Graetz  and  Karpeles,  in  their 
histories,  have  attacked  him. 

J.  H.  Schorr,  in“Zion,"  1840,  first  calledattention to 
Abu  al-Rabi,  erroneously  calling  him  Aaron  ben  .Hose 
Alrabi ; but,  owing  to  a misunderstanding  of  his  re- 
marks, he  ascribes  to  him  the  strange  assertion  that 
Moses  translated  (he  Pentateuch  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew — a misunderstanding  repeated  by  Griitz, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden”  (third  edition),  viii.  250.  and 
by  Karpeles,  “Gesch.  der  Jiidischen  Literatur,”  p. 
771 — whereas  the  author,  in  his  commentar}-  upon 
Gen.  xviii.  5,  referring  to  the  rabbinical  Haggadah 
that  the  angels  who  came  to  Abraham  appeared  as 
Arabs,  says  that  they  spoke  in  Arabic,  and  that 
Moses  rendered  their  words  in  Hebrew — a remark 
which  he  repeats  in  his  comments  upon  Gen.  xxiv. 
23  and  Ex.  ii.  10.  Zunz,  “Z.  G.,”  pp.  518-520,  and 
Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.,”  call  him  Alrabi. 
Aaron’s  true  name,  however,  is  given  in  the  acrostic 
written  by  him  at  the  end  of  his  published  commen- 
tary. 

Bibliographv  : Michael,  Of  ha-ffnjiyim.  No.  281;  J.  Perles’ 
article,  Aaron  Gershon  Ahuh  aln  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives.  xxi. 
246-269  : Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hchr.  MSS.  No.  224.5  : V’ogel- 
steln  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Rom,  11. 68.  For  correct 
reading  of  name,  see  .Teir.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  609. 

J.  L.  S.— K. 

AARON  HAMON.  See  11.4 mon,  A.4.ron. 

AARON  (BEN  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAM- 
UEL) IBN  HAYYIM:  Moroccan  Biblical  and 
Talmudic  commentator;  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Fez ; died  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  1632.  He  was  a member  of  the  bet  din, 
or  court  of  justice,  of  Fez,  and  removed  to  Venice 
about  1608,  to  print  his  voluminous  manuscripts. 
From  Venice  he  went  to  .Jerusalem,  wliere  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Aaron  published:  (1)  “Leb 
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Aaron  ben  Joseph  ha-Levi 
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Aharon  ” (Aaron’s  Heart),  commentaries  on  Joshua 
and  Judges  in  a double  form,  one  containing  simple 
explanations  of  words  (peshat),  the  other  being  of  a 
homiletic  character  (derufih);  (3)  “Korban  Aharon” 
(Aaron’s  Offering),  a commentaiy  on  the  Sifra;  (3) 
“Middot  Aharon”  (Aaron’s  Rules),  an  important 
treatise  on  the  thirteen  hermeneutic  rules,  perhaps 
the  only  adequate  treatment  of  this  difficult  subject 
in  existence.  All  three  were  published  at  Venice  in 
1609,  and  went  through  a second  edition  at  Dessau 
in  1742.  Aaron’s  responsa  were  published  in  Mor- 
decai  ha-Levi’s  “ Darke  No'am,”  Venice, 1697.  While 
at  Venice,  Aaron  lectured  in  several  of  the  congrega- 
tions ; and  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached  that 
city  the  famous  preachers  Azariah  Figo  (“Binah 
la-Tttim,”  Ixxii.)  and  Judah  Aryeh  of  Modena  de- 
livered eulogistic  addresses  concerning  him. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  No.272;  FilrspBiW. 

Jud.  i.  1.59. 

M.  B. 

AARON  BEN  HAYYIM:  An  exegete  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  at 
Grodno,  Russia.  He  wrote  “ Moreh  Derek  ” (He  Who 
Shows  the  Way),  tracing  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  and  the 
partition  of  Canaan  among  the  Twelve  Tribes.  Ap- 
pended to  this  work  is  a colored  map  of  Palestine. 
The  book  was  published  at  Grodno  in  1836. 
Bibliography  : Ben.iacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  :!09. 

M.  B. 

AARON  IBN  HAYYIM  (the  Y ounger).  See 
Hayyim,  A.aron  ibn. 

AARON  BEN  HAYYIM  ABRAHAM  HA- 
KOHEN  PERAHYAH.  See  Pekaiiyah,  Aaron 
bp:n  Hayyim  Abraham  ha-Koiien. 

AARON  BEN  HAYYIM  HA-KOHEN 

(called  The  Saint):  Nephew  of  Simeon  of  Coucy-le- 
Chateau  and  of  Jacob  of  Corbeil;  tiourished  about 
1200.  In  1237,  after  having  compared  all  the  cop- 
ies of  the  French  ^lahzor  he  could  obtain,  he 
wrote  the  Mahzor,  Code  Uri,  No.  225,  to  which  he 
added  a commentary  consisting  chiefly  of  compila- 
tions of  written  and  traditional  explanations  from 
his  uncle  Ephraim  ben  Menahem,  and  from  Shema- 
iah  bar  I.saac,  Moses  ben  Kalonymus  ha-Zaken,  and 
Meshullam bar  Simsou  (“Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  IMSS.”  No. 
1306).  Ncubauer  thinks  that  MS.  No.  1209  in  the 
same  collection  is  a shorter  form  of  the  same  com- 
pilation. Aaron  seems  to  have  known  some  Arabic, 
and  quotes  French  and  German  words. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  RiOis-,  p.  194;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl. 

Hehr.  -If.SS.  Nos.  1206  and  1209. 

K. 

AARON  BEN  ISAAC  DE  EA  PAPA.  See 

L.a  Pap.a,  Aaron  bp:n  Is.a.ac  dk. 

AARON  BEN  ISAAC  OF  RECHNITZ  (mod 
ern  Rohonez,  Hungary):  Author  of  a midrashic 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  the  first  portion  of  which 
(Genesis)  was  iniblished  in  1786  at  Sulzbach  under 
the  title  “Bet  Aharon”  (House  of  Aaron). 

Bibliography:  Ben.iacob,  Ozor  ha-fiefarim,  P-  70;  Wiener, 

Bihliothexii  FricdIaHdia)id,  No.  1228. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  ISAAC  SASON;  Author  and 
Talmudist;  born  in  Constantinople  in  1639.  He  was 
a grand.son  of  Aaron  ben  .Toseph  Sason,  an  eminent 
Talmudist,  and  cousin  of  Hayyim  Benveniste,  the 
famous  scholar.  Aaron  Cupino,  rabbi  of  Constanti- 
nople, Avas  his  teacher  in  Talmudic  lore,  and  was  so 
successful  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  his  pupil  en- 
gaged in  Talmudic  controversies  with  Moses  Ben- 
veniste, who  thought  them  worthy  of  publication. 
The  great  Palestinian  Pilpulist,  Judah  Rozanes,  re- 


ferred with  respect  to  an  unpublished  work,  “Hen 
Yeshallah,”  by  R.  Aaron.  Whether  the  work  “ Sefat 
Emet  ” should  be  credited  to  R.  Aaron  or  to  his 
grandfather,  Aaron  ben  Joseph,  is  uncertain.  The 
latter  is  more  probabl}^  its  author.  Shabbethai 
Bass,  the  only  writer  who  mentions  that  particular 
book,  in  his  “Sifte  Yeshenim,”  throws  no  light  on 
this  question,  merely  mentioning  that  it  is  b}'  Aaron 
Sason.  See  Aaron  ben  Joseph  Sason. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  lia-Jfoy.i/im,  No.  298 ; Ha-Eshhol 
(encyclopedia),  col.  457 ; Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  No, 
415,  p.  141 ; ibid.  No,  120.5,  p.  608 ; Azulai,  Shem  lia-Gedolitn, 
ed.  Benjacob,  p,  19. 

L.  G. 

AARON,  ISRAEL  : American  rabbi ; born  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1859.  His  father  was  a na- 
tive of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Av  he  re  he  served  many  years 
in  the  army,  holding  several  minor  military  offices. 
After  leaving  the  High  School  Israel,  Aaron  entered 
the  HebreAv  Union  Clollege  at  Cincinnati.  From 
1883  to  1887  he  Avas  rabbi  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
since  1887  has  been  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  has  writ- 
ten on  “ The  Relation  of  the  JeAvs  and  Arabs  to  the 
Renaissance,”  and  “The  Megillah  of  Saragossa,”  in 
the  “ Menorah  ” ; also  translations  of  Franz  De- 
litzsch’s  “Colors  in  the  Talmud”  and  J.  Stern’s 
“Woman’s  Place  in  the  Talmud.” 

Bibliography  : Our  County  [Erie]  and  its  People,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1880. 

F.  S.  W. 

AARON  BEN  ISRAEL  BRODA.  See 

Broda,  Aaron  ben  Israei- 
AARON  BEN  JACOB  BEN  DAVID  HA- 
KOHEN  : French  ritualist;  one  of  a family  of 
scholars  living  at  Narbonne,  P'rance  (not  Lunel,  as 
Conforte  and  others  sa}^;  5vho  Avas  a sufferer  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jcavs  in  1306.  He  emigrated 
to  Majorca,  and  there,  some  time  before  1337,  com- 
posed a ritual  Avork  of  great  merit  bearing  the  title 
“Orhot  Hayyim”  (The  Paths  of  Life).  The  first 
part  deals  chiefly  Avith  the  hiAvs  concerning  the  daily 
prayers,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  festivals,  and  was 
published  iii  Florence  in  1753 ; the  second,  and  larger, 
part  is  now  being  edited  by  >1.  Schlesinger.  The 
Avork  is  rather  a comjiilation  of  Talmudic  laAvs  and 
discussions  than  an  original  system,  and  was  con- 
ceived on  a jilan  similar  to  .Jacob  ben  Asher's  great 
code,  the  “ Arba'ah  Turim,”  Avhich  appeared  soon  af- 
ter Avard  and  superseded  it  as  a ritual  guide  on  account 
of  its  more  practical  character.  The  “ Orhot  Hay- 
yim,” hoAvever,  contains  some  ethical  and  doctrinal 
chapters  Avhich  are  not  found  in  Jacob  ben  Asher’s 
code.  Aaron  ha-Kohen  Avas  especially  fond  of  mys- 
tic lore  and  of  rabbinical  discussion.  A less  strict 
legalist  than  his  more  famous  contemporary,  his 
“ Orhot  Hayyim  ” is  of  greater  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  literature  than  to  one  Avho  seeks  practical 
decisions. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Avork,  under  the  name  of 
“Kol  Bo”  (All  Is  in  It),  a thesaurus,  compiled  most 
probably  by  Shemariah  ben  Simhah,  a German 
scholar  (according  to  others  by  Joseph  beu  Tobiah 
of  Provence),  came  into  common  use,  replacing  the 
original  Avork. 

Bibliographa’ : Gross,  4nron.  ha-Kohenund  sein  Bitualurrk 
Orhot  Hayijini,  in  Monat.ssrhrift,  18(i9,  pp.  433-450,  .531-541; 
idem,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  290,  420;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayuiin, 
No.  300;  Benjacob,  Ozar /la-Sc/nrim,  pp.  .51,239. 

K. 

AARON  BEN  JACOB  HA-LEVI  HORO- 
■WITZ.  Sec  Horoavitz,  A.vron  ben  Jacob  ha- 
Levi. 

AARON  BEN  JACOB  OF  KARLIN:  Known 
among  the  Hasidi.ai  as  Rabbi  Aaron  the  Great,  or 
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I simply  as  the  “ Preacher  ” or  “ Censor  ” ; born  in  1738; 

I died  1771.  He  was  one  of  the  early  great  rabbis  of 
I the  sect  who  helped  the  rapid  spread  of  Hasidism  in 
eastern  Europe,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  fiery 
! eloquence  of  his  exhortations.  He  died  one  year 
, before  his  master,  the  great  Kabbi  Baer  of  Mez- 
hirich,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asher  of 
i Karlin  (I.).  Aaron  is  the  author  of  the  Sabbath 
hymn  which  begins  DJD  511D3N  H’  and  is 

still  a part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Hasidim.  His  ethi- 
cal will  {zewaah)  and  some  collectanea  are  printed 
in  the  work  of  his  grandson,  Aaron  ben  Asher  of 
; Karlin. 

Bibliogr.^phy  : AmatSo/erirn,  note  1294,  Lemberg,  18(}3:  Bet 
Aharon,  Brodyl  1875.  _ ^ 

P.  Wi. 

j AARON  J AROSE  AW.  See  Jaroslaw,  Aaron. 

AARON  JEITELES.  See  Jeiteles,  Aaron. 

AARON  OF  JERUSALEM  (called  also 
I Abu  al-Faraj  Harun  ben  Alfarez,  the  Gram- 
I marian  of  Jerusalem) : Karaite  of  the  eleventh 
I century.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the  Rabbin- 
! ites  as  one  of  the  principal  representatives  of  Ka- 
raitic  learning  and  as  a great  authority  on  gram- 
mar and  exegesis.  He  is  quoted  by  Abraham  ibii 
Ezra  in  the  preface  to  his  “ Moznayim  ” as  “ the  sage 
of  Jerusalem,  not  known  to  me  by  name,  who  wrote 
j eight  books  on  grammar,  as  precious  as  sapphire.  ” 

I Moses  ibn  Ezra  refers  to  him  as  “ the  sage  of  Jeru- 
I Salem  who  wrote  the  ’ Mushtamil,  ’ ” and  also  quotes 
' him  as  “ Sheik  Abu  al-Faraj  of  .lerusalem,  who  is  no 
adherent  of  our  religious  community.”  Judah  ibn 
I Baliiam  likewise  mentions  “ the  grammarian  of  the 
j Holy  City  ” ; and  Abu  al- Walid  in  his  “ Rikmah”  re- 
I lates  that  Jacob  de  Leon  brought  him  from  Jeru- 
salem “ the  copy  of  a book  by  an  author  who  lived 
there,  but  whose  name  he  refrains  from  mention- 
I ing,”  because,  as  Bacher  surmises,  he  was  a Karaite. 

I Little  was  known  of  Aaron  until  Neubauer  dis- 
I covered,  among  the  manuscript  collection  of  Fir- 
kovitch  in  St.  Petersburg,  important  fragments 
in  Arabic  of  the  “Mushtamil”  (The  Comprehen- 
i sive),  a Hebrew  grammar  consisting  of  eight  books. 

I Bacher,  while  studying  these  fragments,  succeeded 
in  rediscovering  the  unknown  grammarian.  S.  Poz- 
nanski  published  some  valuable  specimens  of  Aaron's 
woi’k;  and,  following  a suggestion  of  Harkavy,  he 
] threw  new  light  on  the  author  and  some  other  works 
of  his — namely,  the  “ Kitab  al-Kafi,”  a commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch,  often  quoted  by  Karaite 
writers,  and  a lexicographical  work  bearing  the  title 
“Sharh  Alalfaz,”  a part  of  which  is  extant  in  the 
I British  ^luseum. 

I Bibliography  : Furst,  Gesch.  d.  Kardert.  1. 99, 100 ; Bacher,  in 

Rer.  Ei.  Juives,  xxx.  232-2.56;  Poznanski,  ihid.,  1896,  xxxill. 

24-;l9,  197-218;  Pinsker,  Likkute  Kadmoniot,  pp.  109  etseq. 

K. 

AARON  OF  JITOMIR  or  ZHITOMIR  : A dis 

ciple  of  Baer  of  Mezhirich  and  a representative  of 
the  sect  of  the  Hasidim : born  about  1750 ; died  about 
1820.  He  ivrote  cabalistic  homilies  on  the  Penta- 
teuch under  the  title  “ Toledot  Aharon  ” (The  Gen- 
erations of  Aaron),  Berditchev,  1817. 

Bibliography  : Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  he-Hadash,  p.  19, 

No.  Ill,  Warsaw,  1879. 

A.  B.  D. 

AARON,  JONAS  : First  known  .Jewish  resident 
of  Philadelphia ; mentioned  in  an  article  entitled  “ A 
Philadelphia  Business  Directory  of  1703,”  by  Charles 
H.  Browning,  published  in  “The  American  Histor- 


ical Register,”  April,  1895.  There  the  name  of  Jona.s 
Aaron  is  referred  to  as  being  upon  the  account- 
books  of  Judge  Trent. 

Bibliography  : A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Notes  on  the  First  Set- 
tlement of  Jews  in  Pennsulvarna,  1655-1703.  in  Publica- 
tions of  the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.,  No.  5,  p.  191,  1897. 

A.  S,  W.-R. 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  BEAUGENCY; 

French  Bible  commentator  and  rabbinical  scholar, 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century  at  Beaugency, 
near  Orleans.  He  was  the  contemporarj'  of  Rab- 
benu  Tam  (about  1110-75),  with  whom  he  main- 
tained a scholarly  coiTespondence. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  80 ; Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  116. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  BUDA  (Ofen) ; A 

.Judaeo-Gennan  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
was  captured  in  the  city  of  Ofen,  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  on  September  2,  1686,  when  the  imperial 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Duke  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  finally  ivrested  it  from  the  power  of  the 
Turks.  He  was  the  author  of  “Ein  Schocn  Neu  Lied 
von  Ofen”  (Bak,  Prague,  1686),  a Juda'o-German 
poem  describing  the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  Buda,  and 
especially  laudatory  of  one  Sender  ben  Joseph  Tausk, 
to  whom  the  poem  is  dedicated. 

Bibliography  : Steinsohneider,  Serapeum,  1848,  p.  3.52,  No. 

110a;  Idem,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  36.54,  4358;  Kaufmaun,  Die 

Erstlij-mung  Ofen's,  1895.  q 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH  HA-LEVI  (abbre 
viated  RAH  = Rabbi  Aaron  Ha-IiCvi) : Talmudist 
and  critic ; a direct  descendant  of  Zeraiiiaii  ha-Levi, 
and  probably,  like  him,  a native  of  Gerona,  Spain; 
tlourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurj' ; died 
before  1303.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  he  studied  under  Nahmanides,  at  Gerona, 
where  he  also  met,  as  a fcliow  pupil,  Solomon 
HEN  Adret,  who  later  came  to  be  his  opponent. 
Aaron  especially  mentions  among  his  teachers  his 
brother  Phinehas  (who  migrated  later  to  Canet  near 
Perpignan,  after  which  jilace  he  is  surnamed),  and 
his  nephew  Isaac,  the  son  of  his  brother  Benveniste. 
His  life  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  Spain.  In  12H5 
he  was  rabbi  in  Saragossa,  where  he  was  so  highly 
respected  that  Nissim  hen  Reeben,  in  13.50,  did  not 
dare  to  annul  a decision  given  by  Aaron  to  a commu- 
nity in  that  city,  even  though  he  considered  it  illegal 
(Isaac  ben  Sheshet,  responsa.  No.  390).  About  1291 
Aaron  lived  for  a short  time  in  Toledo.  The  asser- 
tion of  some  modern  historians  that,  when  advanced 
in  age,  he  emigrated  to  Provence,  is  based  on  a mis- 
understanding of  i\Ieiri  (see  below),  where  the  cor- 
rect reading  is  jni  instead  of  Nini,  and  miD  'V'DID  in- 
stead of  min  (see  Neubauer’s  edition,  p.  230). 

According  to  Isaac  de  Lattes,  Aaron  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  most  of  the  treatises  in  the  Talmud,  of 
which  but  few  exist  to-day;  namely,  those  on  the 
treatises  Bezah  and  Ketubot,  also  commentaries  on 
the  Halakot  of  Alfasi,  of  which  the  portions  on  Bera- 
kot  and  Ta'anit  have  been  published  b}'  S.  and  N. 
Bamberger  (Mentz,  1874)  under  the  title  “Pekudat 
ha-Lewiyim.  ” He  wrote  also  several  compendiums  of 
laws  concerning  the  precepts  of  various  rituals.  The 
“Precepts  Concerning  Wine,”  which  is  added  to  the 
work  “ ‘Abodat  ha-Kodesh  ” by  his  opponent,  Solo- 
mon ben  Adret  (Venice,  1602),  is  the  only  one  pub- 
lished ; another  part  is  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  His  pupil  Yom-Tob  Ashbili  (that  is,  of 
Seville)  has  preserved,  in  his  novellie  (“Hiddushim”) 
to  the  Talmud,  many  of  the  explanations  of  Aaron. 
The  reputation  of  Aaron  as  a high  Talmudic  author- 
ity did  not  arise  from  any  of  the  above  works,  which 
were  not  widely  published,  but  from  his  “Bedek  ha- 
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Bayit  ” (Breaches  of  the  House),  a criticism  of  the 
great  work,  “ Torat  ha-Bayit  ” (The  Precept  of  the 
House),  written  by  Solomon  ben  Adret. 

Several  times  during  his  rabbinical  career  Aaron 
came  into  conflict  on  important  points  with  Solo- 
mon ben  Adret,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
Jews.  On  one  occasion  they  failed  to  agree  in  the 
decision  of  a subject  submitted  to  them,  and  neither 
being  willing  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
other,  they  were  obliged  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
French  authorities. 

No  sooner  had  Adret  published  his  important 
work,  “ Torat  ha-Bayit,  ” than  Aaron  submitted  it 
to  a severe  but  just  criticism.  It  reflects  great 
credit  upon  Aaron  that  he  treated  his  opponent  with 
the  greatest  deference,  never  allowing  himself  to 
descend  to  personalities.  Tlie  same  thing  can  not 
be  said  of  Adret’s  counter-criticism,  “Mishmeret 
ha-Bayit  ” (Defense  of  the  House) , which  is  written 
in  an  acrimonious,  not  to  say  malicious,  tone:  that 
may  perhaps  be  the  reason  that  Adret  published  it 
anonymously,  for  it  was  only  in  later  years  that  he 
acknowledged  his  authorship.  These  two  distin- 
guished pupils  of  Nahmanides  differed  also  in  many 
other  points.  While  Adret  inclined  to  mysticism, 
Aaron  treated  important  dogmatical  questions  in  a 
fashion  which  was  distasteful  to  the  orthodox,  as, 
for  instance,  his  opinion  on  resurrection.  Without 
denying  resurrection,  he  maintained  that  the  body 
would  have  to  undergo  certain  changes  until  it  ac- 
quired an  ethereal  nature  which  would  permit  it  to 
appear  before  God  and  to  look  upon  the  glory  of 
heaven.  Aaron  was  at  first  credited  with  the  au- 
thorship of  the  “ Sefer  ha-Hinnuk  ” — an  error  cor- 
rected by  Rosin  (“Ein  Compendium  derjiidischen 
Gesetzeskunde,”  1871,  pp.  131-134).  See  Aaron 
h.a-Levi  op  Barcelona. 

Bibliography:  Menahem  Meiri,  Bet  Ija-Behirah,  in  Neu- 
bauer,  Mcdiceval  Jew.  Chron.  ii.  230 ; ibid.  David  of  Estella,  p. 
232 ; Isaac  de  Lattes,  Sha'are  Zion.  ed.  Buber,  p.  46  (neither  of 
them  knows  anything  of  Aaron’s  sojourn  in  Provence);  Neu- 
bauer,  in  Monatsscbrift,  1S71,  p.  513;  Geiger,  Jlid.  Zeit.  x. 
128;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Oxford,  index : Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Judcn, 
vii.  161,  162;  Renan,  Les  Babhm.'i  Fran^ai.%  (Histoire  Lit- 
ti'raire  de  la  France,  vol.  xxvii.),  pp.  .523-528;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica,  pp.  327-332,  460,  461 ; Michael,  Or  ba-Hainjim,  No. 
‘293:  J.  Perles,  R.  Saloino  ben  Abraham  ben  Adereth,  pp. 
4,  62. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH,  THE  KARAITE 

(called  the  Elder  to  distinguish  him  from  Aaron 
BEN  Eli.iah,  the  Younger,  OP  Nicomedia);  Emi- 
nent teacher,  philosopher,  physician,  and  liturgical 
poet  in  Constantinople;  born  in  Sulchat,  Crimea, 
about  1260;  died  about  1320.  He  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  regeneration  of  Karaism  by  the  help  of 
philosophical  elements  borrowed  from  Rabbinite 
literature.  When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
had  mastered  the  theological  knowledge  of  his 
time  to  such  a degree  that  lie  was  elected  the  spiri- 
tual head  of  the  Karaite  community  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  that  capacity  he  engaged  the  Rab- 
binite teachers  in  a public  dispute  to  determine  the 
correct  time  for  the  new  moon.  He  then  journeyed 
through  many  lands  and  diligently  studied  the 
works  of  Ibn  Ezra,  Maimonides,  Nahmanides,  and 
Rashi.  Being,  as  he  said,  eager  to  arrive  at  “the 
truth  without  bias  and  prejudice,  and  free  from 
jiartizan  spirit,”  he  determined  to  accept  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation,  even  if  they  conflicted 
with  Karaite  teachings  and  traditions.  In  this 
spirit  of  fairness  he  wrote,  in  1294,  while  folloyving 
the  profession  of  a phy.sician  in  Constantinople,  the 
work  which  established  his  fame  and  influence  de- 
spite his  Rabbinite  proclivities.  This  work  was 
the  “ Mibhar  ” (The  Choice),  a commentary  on  the 


Pentateuch,  written  in  the  terse,  concise,  and  often 
obscure  style  and  after  the  critical  method  of  Ibn 
Ezra,  and  this  became  to  the  later  generation  of  Kara- 
ite teachers  a source  of  instruction  in  religious  philos- 
ophy, in  exegesis,  and  in  practical  theology,  that 
is,  the  observance  of  the  Law. 

Like  Ibn  Ezra,  he  presents  his  theology  not  in 
systematic  and  coherent  form,  but  in  observations 
made  throughout  the  book,  in  con- 
His  nection  with  the  various  portions  of 
Theology,  the  Torah.  Unlike  Ibn  Ezra,  ho5v- 
ever,  he  avoids  references  to  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  Biblical  text,  insisting  always  on  its 
plain  meaning  or  its  possible  figurative  significance. 
For  the  latter  he  especially  uses  the  commentary  of 
Nahmanides,  whose  pupil  he  is  erroneously  said  to 
have  been.  Like  Judah  Hadassi  and  Maimonides, 
he  accentuates  the  spirituality  of  God ; but,  unlike 
these,  he  assumes  certain  attributes  of  God  to  be  in- 
separable from  His  essence,  but  to  be  taken  rather 
as  human  forms  of  speech.  In  connection  with 
this  he  dwells  especially  on  the  will  of  God,  by 
which  the  world  was  created,  and  by  which  the 
celestial  bodies  are  moved  and  governed.  Angels 
are  to  him  intelligences  emanating  from  the  divine 
intellect,  not  created  beings;  and  the  existence  of 
demons  he  rejects  as  an  absurdity.  God’s  saying, 
“ Let  us  make  man ! ” he  explains  as  signifying  the 
cooperation  of  the  spiritual  with  the  sensuous  in 
the  creation  and  evolution  of  man ; and  when  God 
is  described  as  giving  names  to  things,  the  meaning 
is  that  He  prompts  man  to  do  so.  Still,  he  opposes 
that  rationalism  which  dissolves  miracles  into  nat- 
ural occurrences.  Prophecy  he  explains  as  a psy- 
chological, not  a physical,  process,  manifested  in 
different  forms;  either  the  inner  eye  or  ear  perceiv- 
ing the  object  in  a vision  or  dream,  or,  the  truth 
being  on  a higher  plane,  communicated  intuitively. 
Only  Moses  received  the  divine  revelation  directly 
and  clearly  without  any  mind-obscuring  vision. 
Abraham’s  call  to  sacrifice  his  son  he  takes  to  be  a 
mere  vision.  Aaron  is  ver}^  outspoken  on  the  subject 
of  man’s  free  will,  opposing  emphatically  the  notion 
held  by  Ibn  Ezra  and  others,  that  human  destiny  or 
disposition  is  influenced  by  the  planets.  The  ex- 
pression, that  God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
he  so  interprets  as  not  to  contravene  the  principle 
of  free  will. 

The  most  important  of  the  Commandments  Aaron 
declares,  against  older  Karaite  teachers  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Rabbinites,  to  be  the  first  of 
the  Ten  Words,  which  makes  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  a positive  command,  as  this  alone  gives  to  the 
observance  of  all  the  other  laws  its  inner  value  and 
its  life-consecrating  character.  Often,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Law  or  in  regard  to  its  spirit,  as 
in  regard  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  “eye  for  eye 
and  tooth  for  tooth,”  he  sides  with  the  Rabbinites. 
Everywhere  he  shows  himself  to  be  of  sound,  inde- 
pendent judgment.  He  virtually  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple of  tradition,  rejecting  it  only  when  it  conflicts 
with  the  letter  of  Scripture.  His  conception  of  the 
human  soul  is  peculiar  and  probably  influenced  by 
his  medical  studies:  it  seems  to  him  in  its  various 
functions  dependent  upon  the  brain,  the  blood,  and 
the  spinal  cord  or  marrow ; whereas  otherwise  he 
claims  full  independence  for  the  immortal  spirit. 
Here  his  physiology  and  theology  do  not  harmonize. 

Aaron  ben  Joseph  achieved  more  permanent  re- 
sults for  the  Karaites  by  his  liturgical  work  than  by 
his  commentary.  It  was  his  “ Seder  Tefillot  ” (Book 
of  Prayers  and  Hymns)  that  was  adopted  by  most  of 
the  Karaite  congregations  as  the  standard  prayer- 
book,  and  that  probably  earned  for  him  the  epithet 
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“ lia-Kadosh  ” (the  Saint).  He  not  only  enlarged  the 
older  Karaite  ritual  by  his  own  compositions, many  of 
which  are  rather  mystical  in  character 
His  and  not  of  great  literary  merit,  but  he 
Liturgical  also  embodied  in  this  ritual  the  hymns 
and  Other  of  Ibn  Gabirol,  Judah  ha-Levi,  Ibn 
Works.  Ezra,  and  other  great  liturgical  poets 
of  the  Rabbinites,  thus  showing  his 
I broadness  of  mind  as  well  as  his  fine  judgment  and 
I taste.  He  also  composed  a didactic  poem,  presenting 
i in  brief  rimes  for  popular  instruction  and  education 
the  contents  and  spiritual  lessons  of  each  weekly  por- 
j tion  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  wrote,  besides,  brief 
[ commentaries  on  the  earlier  Prophets ; on  the  later 
: Prophets,  of  which  only  that  on  Isaiah  has  been 
I preserved ; and  on  the  Hagiographa,  of  which  the 
I one  on  Job  is  mentioned  in  his  Pentateuch  commen- 
tary, and  the  one  on  the  Psalms  has  been  preserved 
only  in  part.  He  wrote,  also,  a grammar  under  the 
I title  of  “ Kelil  Yofi  ” (Diadem  of  Beauty),  a com- 
I pilation  from  older  works,  with  his  own  additions, 
among  which  was  a chapter  on  Bible  exegesis;  but 
he  left  it  unfinished.  It  was  completed  by  Isaac 
Tishbi  and  published  at  Constantinople,  in  1581,  and 
at  Koslov,  in  1847. 

Aaron  ben  Joseph’s  “Mibhar”  (existing  in  Ley- 
den, London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere  in  manuscript) 
was  published  with  a commentary  by  Joseph  Solo- 
mon ben  Moses  Yerushalmi,  at  Koslov,  in  1835.  For 
other  commentaries  see  Tisiibi,  Elijah  Rabbani 
BEN  Judjvh,  Kalai,  Samuel  BEN  JOSEPH,  and 
Luzki,  Mordecai  BEN  Nissan.  His  commentary 
on  the  earlier  prophets  and  Isaiah,  chaps,  i.-lix., 
was  edited  under  the  title  “Mibhar  Yesharim,”  by 
Abraham  F'irkovitch,  who  completed  the  commen- 
tary on  Isaiah,  at  Koslov,  1835;  better  manuscripts 
are  in  Leyden.  Aaron  ben  Joseph’s  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  exists  in  Leyden  in  manuscript  only  and 
I is  incomplete.  His  liturgy,  “Seder  Tefillot,”  ap- 
peared first  in  Venice  (D.  Bomberg),  1525-39;  then  in 
Kale,  1734  and  1805;  and  in  Koslov,  1836. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gescli.d.  Jaiien,  vu.323  et  seq.;  Fiirst, 
Gesch.  d.  Kardert.  ii.  238-250;  Jost,  Oeseh.  d.  Judentliums 
ii.  356-361 ; Neubauer,  d.  Petersburger  BifiUothek,  p.  56  ; 

Hamburger,  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche’s  JUdische  Literatur,  ii. 
93-i)9,  where  a few  specimens  of  his  style  are  given  in  Ger- 
man translation  ; Schreiner,  Der  Kalam  in  d.  Jlidischen 
Literatur.  1895,  p.  57. 

K. 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH  SASON : Talmudic 
author;  born  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  probably  at  Salonica,  where  he  received 
his  rabbinical  education  under  the  supervision  of 
Mordecai  Matalon,  an  eminent  scholar.  During  the 
last  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  Aaron  ben 
Joseph  engaged  in  teaching,  and  some  of  his  pupils 
ranked  among  the  eminent  rabbis  of  Turkey.  With 
these,  as  well  as  with  his  colleagues,  he  maintained 
a lively  correspondence  on  Talmudic  questions,  the 
summary  of  which  (233  responsa)  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1625  under  the  title  “ Torat  Emet  ” (Law 
of  Truth).  In  the  introduction  to  this  work  he  men- 
tions his  commentaries  on  “Yad  ha-Hazakah  ” of 
Maimonides  and  on  the  “ Tur  ” of  Jacob  ben  Asher, 
as  well  as  his  treatises  on  various  halakic  subjects, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published,  and 
which  are  perhaps  altogether  lost.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  work  “Sefat  Emet”  (Lip  of  Truth), 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Shabbethai 
Bass,  contains  scholia  to  the  Talmud  and  to  the 
Tosafot,  was  written  by  Aaron  ben  Joseph  and  not 
by  his  grandson,  Aaron  ben  Isaac  Sason.  This  prob- 
ability is  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  title,  “ Sefat 
Emet,”  which  corresponds  with  the  title  of  his  col- 
lection of  responsa,  as  well  as  by  the  above  cited 


statement  in  his  introduction  to  “Torat  Emet,”  that 
he  had  written  scholia  to  the  Talmud. 

Bibliography  : Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot.  see  index  of  tas- 
sel’s edition  ; Azulal,  Sherh  ha^Gedolim.  ed.  Benjacob,  letter 

Alepti.  No.  139 ; Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  294 ; Fiirst,  Bihl. 

Jud.  ili.  250 ; Ha-Eshkol  (encyclopedia),  pp.  457,  458. 

L.  G. 

AARON  KUPINO.  See  Aaron  Cupino. 

AARON  LEVI.  See  Montezino,  Antonio. 

AARON  HA-LEVI  OF  BARCELONA;  Span- 
ish Talmudist  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
author  of  the  first  book  of  religious  instruction 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  his 
work  the  “ Sefer  ha-Hinnuk  ” (Book  of  Education) 
was  well  known,  having  been  repeatedly  commented 
on  and  republished  in  more  than  a dozen  editions,  it 
was  reserved  for  Rosin  to  discover  anything  accu- 
rate concerning  the  personality  of  the  author.  The 
book  itself  is  anonymous;  and  the  .statement  by 
Gedaliah  ibn  Yahyah  (dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century),  that  its  author  was  the  cele- 
brated Talmudist  Aaron  ben  Joseph  ha-Levi,  has 
been  generally  accepted.  It  is  now,  however,  certain 
that  the  author  was  a Spanish  instructor  of  youth, 
of  modest  position,  one  who  had  contented  himself 
with  but  the  faintest  allusion  to  his  own  identity 
in  symbolically  applying  to  himself  the  verse  Mai. 
ii.  5,  at  the  end  of  the  prefatory  letter  to  the  book ; 
in  an  old  Midrash  (Sifra,  Shemiui,  ed.  Weiss,  i.  4.5d) 
this  verse  is  referred  to  Aaron.  He  lays  no  claim  to 
original  research.  The  book  was  simply  intended  to 
impart  to  .lewish  youth  a knowledge  of  the  Law,  and 
to  present  in  simple  form  the  principles  of  .Iiidaism  to 
the  unlearned  layman.  The  writer  seems  to  have  had 
this  lay-public  always  before  him ; and  his  work  is 
in  this  respect  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors, 
Maimonides,  Nahmanides,  and  Moses  of  Coucy,  from 
whose  works  he  liberally  draws.  The  “Hiniiuk” 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
affirmative  and  negative  precepts  of  the  iMosaic  Law, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  weekly 
The  lessons  (parasfiot),  with  their  ethical 
“Hinnuk.”  and  halakic  aspects,  based  upon  rab- 
binical tradition  of  the  Talmudic  and 
post-Talmudic  periods,  for  which  latter  feature  he 
relies  upon  Alfasi,  Maimonides,  and  Nahmanides  as 
main  authorities.  His  chief  and  original  merit  is  dis- 
played ill  the  ingenuity  and  religious  fervor  with 
which  he  dwells  upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  Law, 
avoiding  most  admirably  all  abstruse  philosojihical 
and  mystical  theories,  such  as  are  only  too  abundant 
in  his  guides,  Maimonides  and  Nahmanides.  The 
following  are  some  specimens  of  his  method.  Uiion 
the  precept  concerning  the  treading  ox  (Dent.  xxv. 
4)  the  “Hinnuk”  remarks: 

“ It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  accustom  himself  to  show  kindness, 
compassion,  and  consideration  to  his  fellow  creatures.  When 
we  therefore  treat  considerately  even  the  animals  given  for  our 
use,  and  withdraw  not  from  them  some  of  the  fruits  of  what 
their  labor  obtains  tor  us,  we  educate  our  soul  thereby  to  be  all 
the  kinder  to  our  fellow  men,  and  accustom  ourselves  not  to 
withhold  from  them  what  is  their  due,  but  to  allow  them  to  en- 
joy with  us  the  result  of  that  to  which  they  haye  contributed  ” 
(par.  601). 

Some  of  his  explanations  of  purely  ritual  ordinances 
betray  likewise  a deep  religious  sentiment.  Thus,  he 
says,  the  counting  (see  ‘Omer)  of  the  seven  weeks 
between  Passover  and  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  15)  is 
intended  to  cause  us  to  meditate  upon  the  real  and 
deeper  meaning  of  both  those  festivals.  Israel’s 
redemption  from  Egypt  was  only  the  beginning 
of  true  freedom  for  the  nation ; its  full  measure  was 
not  attained  until  the  Revelation  was  given,  which 
event  is  commemorated  by  the  latter  festival.  On 
that  day  Israel  may  be  truly  said  to  have  become  a 
free  people;  therefore  let  the  true  Israelite  reveren- 
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tially  and  loviuglj^  count  the  very  days  intervening 
between  the  date  that  brought  him  bodily  liberty 
and  that  which  perfected  it  by  adding  spiritual  en- 
franchisement. Even  in  the  citation  of  rabbinical 
traditions  and  amplifications  of  the  Law,  the  author 
displays  rare  judgment  and  proper  feeling,  thus 
completely  justifying  the  popularity  which  this  book 
has  for  centuries  enjoyed. 

The  author’s  enumeration  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines (‘fMarfm)  of  Judaism  is  noteworth}' ; namely, 
“the  eternity,  omnipotence,  unity,  and  omniscience 
of  God ; creation  of  the  world  by  God ; rewards  and 
punishments  for  human  actions;  and  the  truth  of 
Jewish  tradition  ” (introduction  to  the  “Hinnuk  ”). 
Compared  witli  the  familiar  principles  of  faith  as 
enumerated  by  Maimonides,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  “Hinnuk,”  representing  the  official  ortho- 
doxy of  the  time,  mentions  neither  the  unchange- 
ableness of  the  Law  nor  resurrection.  This  is  owing 
undoubtedly  to  the  aversion  of  rabbinical  Judaism 
to  the  Maimonidean  attempt  to  set  up  dogmas. 

The  “ Hinnuk  ” has  been  translated  into  Spanish 
and  Latin;  the  former  version  seems  to  have  been 
in  existence  about  a hundred  years  ago,  but  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
translation  was  published  by  J.  H.  Hottinger  under 
the  title  “Juris  Hebraeorum  Leges  261  . . . Ductu 
R.  Levi  Barcelonitae,”  Zurich,  1656,  and  a French 
extract  under  the  title,  “Instruction  Religieuse  et 
Morale,”  by  E.  Halevy. 

Bibliography:  Bavid  Rosin,  Ein  Compendium  d.  Jild. 

Gesetzeskunde,  etc.,  Breslau,  1871 ; Joseph  ben  Moses  of  Tar- 

nopol,  Miniyat  Hinnuk  (a  very  learned  commentary  on  the 

Hinnuk,  In  3 vois.),  Lemberg,  1869.  q 

AARON  HA-LEVI  BEN  MOSES  OF 
STAROSELYE  : A Talmudic  scholar  and  cabalist 
of  note,  who  tlourished  in  Poland  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  steadfast  disciples  of  the  cabalist  Senior 
Salman,  rabbi  of  Lozhne  and  Lody,  and  studied 
under  him  until  he  had  acquired  a full  knowledge  of 
his  mystic  lore.  He  urged  Salman  to  publish  his 
work,  “Tanya”  (Slavita,  1796);  and  when  the  latter 
was  imprisoned  by  a royal  decree  in  1798,  Aaron 
traveled  from  town  to  town  to  collect  money  from 
his  master's  followers,  to  ransom  him,  or  at  least  to 
bribe  the  jailer  and  the  prison  warders  to  allow 
them  to  see  Salman.  After  the  latter’s  death  in  1812, 
Aaron  took  up  his  residence  as  rabbi  at  Staroselye, 
and  many  flocked  to  him  to  have  the  Law  explained 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  his  master. 
These  formed  a school  known  as  the  Hasidim  of 
Staroselye.  Aaron  was  the  author  of  “Sha’are 
‘Abodah”  (The  Gates  of  Worship),  Shklov,  1820-21, 
a work  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  “ ‘Abodat 
ha-Benonim”  (The  Wor.ship  of  the  Humble).  It  is 
divided  into  five  sections:  the  first  on  the  unity  of 
God ; the  second  on  the  union  of  souls ; the  third  on 
divine  service ; the  fourth  on  the  Law  and  the  Com- 
mandments; and  the  fifth  on  repentance.  He  also 
wrote  “‘Abodat  ha-Lewi,”  Lemberg,  1861,  a com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch.  All  of  Aaron’s  teach- 
ings are  based  on  the  oral  traditions  of  Salman  and 
on  his  work,  “ Tanya.  ” 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Se/arim,  p.  603;  Walden, 

Skem  ha-Gedolim  he-Hadash,  No.  Ift5;  Rodkinson,  rin8l."i 

J.  L.  S. 

AARON  HA-LEVI  OETTINGEN  (XJrtp''N): 
Galician  rabbi;  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  died  in  Lemberg  about  1769. 
He  was  one  of  a prominent  family  of  rabbis,  and 
officiated  for  the  congregations  of  Javorov  and 


Rzeszow.  His  father,  Hayyim  Judah  Loeb  ben 
Eliezer,  was  rabbi  of  Lemberg,  as  was  also  his 
father-in-law,  Hayyim  Cohen  Rapoport,  author  of 
responsa,  ultimately  published  at  Lemberg,  1861. 
Aaron  strongly  opposed  the  Hasidism  which  arose 
in  Galicia,  and  especially  attacked  Elimelech  of  Le- 
zay.sk,  the  author  of  “ No‘am  Elimelech  ” (compare 
“Torat  ha-Kenaot,”  p.  26).  His  approbations  are 
found  in  various  worfa  of  that  period. 

Bibliography  : Buber.  Anslie  Shew,  p.  25,  Cracow,  1895. 
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AARON  OF  LINCOLN:  English  financier; 
born  at  Lincoln,  England,  about  1125 ; died  1186.  He 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  English  pipe-roll  of  1166  as 
creditor  of  King  Henry  H.  for  sums  amounting  to 
£61612.s.  8d.  (about  $3, 083,  the  equivalent  of  $100,000 
of  the  present  day)  in  nine  of  the  English  counties 
(Jacobs,  “Jews  of  Angevin  England,”  p.  43).  He 
conducted  his  business  through  agents  (M.  D. 
Davis,  “ Shetaroth,”  pp.  287,  288,  No.  148;  Jacobs, 
I.C.,  p.  277),  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
Isaac,  fll  Joce;  by  these  methods  building  up  what 
was  practically  a great  banking  association  that 
spread  throughout  England.  He  made  a specialty 
of  lending  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  abbeys 
and  monasteries.  Among  those  built  were  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Albans  (“  Gesta  St.  Albani,”  ed.  Riley,  p.  193), 
Lincoln  Minster  (GiraldusCambrensis,  “Opera,”  ed. 
Dymock,  vii.  36),  Peterborough  Cathedral  (“Bene- 
dict Abbas,”  ed.  Stubbs,  i,  106),  and  no  less  than 
nine  Cistercian  abbeys  (“  Memorials  of  Fountains  Ab- 
bey,” ii.  18).  They  were  all  founded  between  1140 
and  1152,  and  at  Aaron’s  death  remained  indebted 
to  him  in  no  less  a sum  than  6,400  marks  (.£4,800  or 
$24,000,  probably  equal  to  $7.50,000  at  the  present 
day).  Some  of  these  debts  may,  however,  have  been 
incurred  by  the  abbeys  in  older  to  acquire  lands 
pledged  to  Aaron.  Thus  the  abbot  of  Meaux  took 
over  from  Aaron  lands  pledged  to  the  latter  in  the 
sum  of  1,800  marks  (£1,200  or  $6,000,  equal  to  $180,- 
000  at  the  present  day) ; Aaron  at  the  same  time  prom- 
ising to  commute  the  debt  for  a new 
His  one  of  only  1,260  marks,  which  was 

Transac-  paid  off  by  the  abbey.  After  Aaron’s 
tions.  death  the  original  deed  for  1, 800  marks 
was  brought  to  light,  and  the  king’s 
treasury  demanded  from  the  abbey  the  missing  540 
marks  (“Chron.  de  IVIelsa,”  i.  ITS  ct  seg.).  This  in- 
cident indicates  how,  on  the  one  hand,  Aaron's  activ- 
ity enabled  the  abbeys  to  get  possession  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  smaller  barons,  and,  on  the  other, 
how  his  death  brought  the  abbeys  into  the  king’s 
power. 

Aaron  not  only  advanced  money  on  land,  but 
also  on  corn  (Jacobs,  l.c.,  p.  66),  armor  (Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  “De  Instructione  Principum,”  ed. 
Brewer,  p.  45),  and  houses  (“Rotulus  Cartarum,” 
i.  555  ; Jacobs,  l.e.,  p.  60),  and  in  this  way  acquired 
an  interest  in  properties  scattered  through  the  east- 
ern and  southern  counties  of  England.  When  he 
died,  in  1186,  Henry  II.  seized  his  property  as  the 
escheat  of  a Jewish  usurer  (see  Usury),  and  the 
English  crown  thus  became  universal  heir  to  his 
estate.  The  actual  cash  treasure  accumulated  by 
Aaron  was  sent  over  to  France  to  assist  Henry  in 
his  war  with  Philip  Augustus,  but  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  went  down  on  the  voyage  between  Shore- 
ham  and  Dieppe  (“Benedict  Abbas,”  ed.  Stubbs,  ii. 
5).  However,  the  indebtedness  of  the  smaller  barons 
and  knights  still  remained,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  to  the  amount  of  £15,000  ($75,000, 
probably  equal  to  $2,. 500, 000  at  the  present  day), 
owed  by  some  four  hundred  and  thirty  persons  dis- 
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tribiited  over  the  English  counties  in  tlie  following 
proportions  (Jacobs,  l.c.,  pp.  143,  143): 


Berkshire 1 

Buckingham....  4 

Cambridge 1 

Cumberland  — 6 

(ilouce.ster 2 

Hampshire T 


Hereford 5 

Lincoln 186 

London  and 
Middlesex  . . 40 

Norfolk 3.7 

Northampton  . 28 
Oxford 7 


Shropshire 3 

Sussex 1 

Warwick  and 
Worcester  ...  21 

Wiltshire 3 

Yorkshire 80 


Aaron’s  significance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
career  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  medieval 
Jewish  communities  could  be  organized  into  a bank- 
ing association  reaching  throughout  an  entire  coun- 
try; while  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  wealth  thus  ac- 
quired shows  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the  state  was 
the  arch-usurer  and  obtained  the  chief  benelit  from 
Jewish  usuiy. 


So  large  was  the  amount  that  a separate  division 
of  the  exchequer  was  constituted,  entitled  “Aaron's 
Exchequer”  (Madox,  “History  of  the  Exchequer,” 
folio  ed.,  p.  745),  and  was  continued  till  at  least 
1201,  that  is,  fifteen  years  later,  for  on  the  pipe- 
roll  of  that  year  most  of  the  debts  to  Aaron  (about 


Bibliography:  Jacobs  in  Tr.  Jew.  Hi.'it.  S»c.  Enu-  iii-  l’>"- 
179;  idem,  Jeit'S  o/ -Ifit/c rill  iiiii/iiiiiii,  passim. 


AARON  MARKOVICH  OF  WILNA  : Agent 
(court  Jew)  of  King  Ladislaus  IV.  of  Poland  in 


“Aaron’s  House”  at  Lincoln. 

(From  a photograph.) 


£7,500)  are  recorded  as  still  outstanding  to  the  king, 
showing  that  only  half  the  debts  had  been  paid 
over  by  that  time,  though,  on  the  death  of  Aaron, 
the  payment  of  interest  ceased  automatically,  since 
the  king,  as  a Christian,  could  not  accept  usuiy. 

The  house  of  Aaron  of  Lincoln  still  stands,  and  is 
probably  the  oldest  private  stone  dwelling  in  Eng- 
land the  date  of  which  can  be  fixed  with  precision 
(before  1186).  It  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Steep  Hill  of  Lincoln,  on  the  way  up  toward  the 
cathedral,  and  is  figured  in  Jacobs,  l.c.,  opposite 
p.  91,  and  in  “Tr.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.,”  iii.,  op- 
posite p.  181  (where  accurate  details  are  given). 
Originally  the  house  had  no  windows  on  the  ground 
floor — an  omission  probably  intended  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  protection  or  defense. 

I.— 2 


the  seventeenth  century.  The  only  known  docu- 
ment in  which  his  name  occurs  is  a letter,  dated 
January  11,  1638,  in  the  official  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  Polish  courts  in  the  reign 
of  Mikhail  Feodorovich.  the  first  Russian  ruler  of 
the  Romanof  dynasty.  In  it  Ladislaus  asks  of  the 
czar  permission  tor  Aaron  Markovich,  “ the  king’s 
agent,  ” to  visit  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
(with  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  custom  duties) 
certain  utensils  for  the  royal  household ; also  that 
he  be  allowed  to  take  with  him,  for  sale,  some 
“precious  goods.”  This  request,  together  with  the 
fact  that  Ladislaus  was  not  very  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  Jews  (sec  Ladislaus),  is  evidence 
of  the  influential  standing  of  Aaron  with  the  Polish 
king.  The  czar  did  not  grant  the  request,  a fact 
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probably  due  to  the  strained  relations  of  the  two 
courts  at  the  time. 

Bibliography  : Begcsty  i NacJpisi,  1899,  No.  817 ; Bantysh- 
Kamenski,  Perepulta  Mezlidu  Kossiei  i PoUhei,  etc.,  1863, 
vol.  iv. : Gradovski,  Otnoshcniya  k Yevreyam  v Drevnei  i 
Sovremennoi  RusM,  1891,  i.  30.1 

H.  R. 

AARON  BEN  MEIR  OF  BREST  : Lithua 
nian  rabbi;  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  at  Brest-Litovsk  (pD'l^),  Russia;  died 
there  Nov.  3,  1777.  He  was  a descendant  of  the 
family  of  Katzeuellenbogeu-Padua,  and  received 
his  Talmudical  instruction  from  Eliezer  ben  Eliezer 
Kolir,  a well-known  Pilpulist  and  the  author  of  a 
number  of  rabbinical  works.  Aaron  carried  the  Pil- 
pul  method  to  its  e.xtreme  limits,  and  was  the  author 
of  "Minliat  Aharon”  (Aaron’s  Offering,  Novydvor, 
1792),  a work  containing  glosses  on  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Sanhedrin,  and  a masterpiece  of  rabbini- 
cal dialectics  (Pilpul).  At  the  end  of  the  work  is 
an  appendi.x,  called  “Minhah  Belulah,”  which  con- 
tains responsa  and  commentaries  on  Talmudic  topics. 
Some  of  his  responsa  may  be  found  in  the  “ Mekor 
Mayim  Hayyim  ” (Sudilkov,  1836),  a work  by  his 
grandson,  Jacob  Meir  of  Padua.  Aaron’s  father 
was  one  of  the  leaders  {allufim)  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Brest-Litovsk;  and  his  signature  is  at- 
tached to  a letter  sent  in  1752  by  that  community 
to  Jonathan  Eybeschutz  assuring  him  of  their  sup- 
port in  his  dispute  with  Emden. 

Bibliography:  Eisenstadt  Wiener,  Dcdat  Kcdnshim,  pp.  124- 
121,  St.  Petersburg,  1897-98;  Feinstein,  'Ir  Tehdlah,  p.  33, 
Warsaw,  1886;  Benjaeob,  Ozar  ha-Scfm-im,  p.  340. 

L.  G.— D. 

AARON  BEN  MENAHEM  MENDEL  : Rus 

sian  rabbi,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  wrote  “ Seyag  la-Torah  ” 
(Fence  to  the  Law),  which  was  printed  at  Lemberg 
in  1810.  This  work  contains  references  to  all  the 
passages  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  quoted  in  the 
Tosafot,  but  is  a plagiarism  from  a similar  work 
by  Mokdecai  Jaffe. 

Bibliography  : Fiirst,  Bild.  Jud.  i.  25 ; Benjaeob,  Ozar  ha- 
Sefarim,  p.  419. 
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AARON  BEN  MESHULLAM  BEN  JACOB 
OF  LUNEL  : Ritualist ; flourished  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth;  died  about  1210  (according  to  “Shebet 
Yehudah  ”).  He  was  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Me- 
shullani  ben  Jacob  and  seems  to  have  written  a 
book  on  Dinim,  from  which  the  author  of  the  “Sefer 
Asufot  ” (DIS.  in  the  Montefiore  College  Library;  see 
Gaster,  “Judith  Montefiore  College  Report,  1893,” 
pp.33  et  seq.)  quotes  several  passages.  His  decisions 
and  interpretations  are  also  referred  to  in  the  “ Sefer 
ha-Hashlamah  ” of  his  nephew.  Rabbi  Meshullam 
(for  example,  in  his  notes  on  Baba  Kamma,  end  of 
chap.  X. ; Baba  Mezi'a,  beginning  of  chap,  idi.),  who 
calls  him  “ hakam  ” for  his  general  knoyvledge. 

Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  in  his  ethical  will  (ed.  H.  Edel- 
man,  in  “The  Path  of  Good  Men”),  recommends 
his  son  Samuel  to  seek  in  all  things  the  advice  of 
Rabbis  Aaron  and  Asher,  these  being  trusted  friends; 
and  he  refers  to  Aaron’s  skill  in  computation  of  the 
calendar  and  in  other  branches  of  rabbinic  knowl- 
edge. In  the  literary  controversy  about  certain 
theories  and  decisions  of  Maimonides,  carried  on  at 
the  time  by  the  Maimonists  and  Antimaimonists, 
Rabbi  Aaron  sided  with  the  former. 

Rabbi  Meir  ha-Levi  Abulafla  (n  "D“l),  the  leader  of 
the  Antimaimonists,  informed  Rabbi  Aaron  of  the 
criticisms  of  Abba  Mari  on  the  yvorks  of  Maimon- 
ides. The  reply  of  R.  Aaron  (“  Responsa  of  Mai- 


monides,” ed.  A.  Lichtenberg,  part  iii.  11  et  seq.), 
in  defense  of  Maimonides,  is  distinguished  by  its 
elegance  of  style,  its  appropriate  use  of  Biblical 
and  Talmudic  phrases,  and  its  skill  in  literary  criti- 
cism. After  a long  panegyric  on  the  greatness  of 
Maimonides,  R.  Aaron  places  him  above  ordinary 
criticism.  He  says  that  if  Abba  Mari  discovered  in 
the  works  of  Maimonides  passages  that  appeared 
strange  and  unintelligible,  he  should  have  expressed 
his  doubts  in  moderate  terms,  like  a disciple  who 
seeks  information,  and  not  like  a master  who  cor- 
rects his  pupil.  Rabbi  Aaron  only  discusses  one 
topic  of  the  controversy,  namely,  Maimonides’  in- 
terpretation of  the  principle  of  resurrection. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica.  pp.  280,  290;  Renan, 
Los  RabJnns  Frantofs,  pp.  448. .511,  518,  733  ; Lubetzki,  pref- 
ace to  Sefer  lia-Hashlainah,  Paris,  1885;  Michael,  Or  ha- 
Haipiim,  No.  306. 

M.  F, 

AARON  BEN  MORDECAI  OF  RODEL- 
HEIM  (near  Frankfort-on  the-Main) ; Translator, 
who  flourished  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
translated  the  two  Targunis  on  Esther  into  JudfEO- 
German  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; and  the  first  edition,  bearing  the  title  “Mezah 
Aharon,  ’’appeared  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1718. 
It  has  since  been  reprinted  (Steinschneider.  “ (.'at. 
Bodl.”  col.  724).  L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  MOSES  BEN  ASHER  (com- 
monly called  Ben  Asher  ; Arabic,  Abu  Said) : A 
distinguished  Masorite  who  flourished  in  Tiberias  in 
the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  He  was  descended 
from  a family  of  Masorites  which  can  be  traced 
back  through  six  generations  to  Asher  the  Elder, 
who  flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. While  merely  the  names  of  elder  critics  have 
been  preserved,  that  of  Aaron  ben  Moses  is  the  first 
that  appears  in  the  full  light  of  history,  and  yvith 
him  the  Masor.x  may,  in  a certain  sense,  be  coii- 
.sidered  as  closed.  He  wrote  a manuscript  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  marked  it  with  vowel-signs  and 
accents.  He  spent  many  years  of  study  in  prepar- 
ing this  code.x,  and  revised  it  several  times.  It  be- 
came the  standard  for  all  later  generations;  and 
yvith  a few  exceptions  (where  it  folloyvs  his  contem- 
porary rival,  Ben  Naphtali)  the  present  JVIasoretic 
text  is  based  on  his  ivork.  The  belief  that  this 
codex  has  been  jireserved  in  a synagogue  at  Aleppo 
is  unfounded,  and  the  opinion  that  Aaron  ben  Asher 
was  a Karaite  is  untenable.  He  wrote  short  trea- 
tises on  Maso retie  and  grammatical  subjects,  which 
occur  in  several  manuscripts  under  various  titles. 
The  title  “Dikduke  ha-Te‘amim”  (Grammatical 
Rules  of  the  Accents),  under  which  S.  Baer  and  H. 
L.  Strack  published  them  (Leipsic,  1879),  was  prob- 
ably that  selected  by  the  author  himself.  He  also 
compiled  a list  of  eighty  homonyms,  “Shemonim 
Zugim,”  5vhich  was  after5vard  incorporated  in  the 
“Masora  Finalis,”  .i.r.  N,  and  in  the  “Oklah  we-Ok- 
lah”  (n^3N)  n^JDN).  Aaron  ben  Moses  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Masorites 
and  the  grammarians. 

Bibliography  : S.  Baer  and  H.  L.  Strack,  Dikduke  ha-Te''amim, 
Leipsic,  1879;  Harris,  The  Ri.'ie  and  Develnpinciit  of  ' the  Mas- 
snra,  in  Jew.  ^tai't.  Rev.  vol.  i.;  Bacher,  Die  ^^assnra,  in 
Winter  and  Wiinsche’s  JDrifec/ie  Literatur,  ii. ; idem,  Rnhhi- 
7}ischcs  Sprarhi.iut  hei  Ben  Aseher.  in  Stade’s  Zeitschri.ft, 
XV.;  idem.  Die  Anfiinge  der  HehrUi.^schrn  Grammatik 
in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  vol.  xlix.,  reprinted  Leipsic.  1895;  and  A. 
Harkavy’s  Nates  to  Rabbinowitz's  Hebrew  translation  of 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vol.  iii. 

C.  L. 

AARON  MOSES  BEN  JACOB  TAUBES. 

See  T.aubes,  Aaron  Moses  ben  Jacob. 
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Aaron  ben  Iffeir  of  Brest 
Aaron  of  Pesaro 
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AABON  BEN  MOSES  MEIR  PERLS. 

See  Pkkls,  Aakon  ben  Moses  Meik. 

AARON  MOSES  BEN  MORDECAI : One  of 

the  few  cabalistic  writers  of  recent  times  in  East 
Prussia:  author  of  a work,  “ Nishmat  Shelomoh  Mor- 
decai”  (The  Soul  of  Solomon  Mordecai ; Johannisberg, 
1S52),  so  called  in  remembrance  of  his  son,  who  died 
in  early  childhood.  On  the  title-page  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  work  is  a commentary  on  M.  H. 
Luzzatto’s  “ Hoker  u-Mekubbal  ” ; indeed  the  text  of 
this  treatise  is  printed  in  the  volume.  Aaron  used 
the  name  of  Ltizzatto  merely  to  give  greater  vogue 
to  his  own  book,  because  of  the  waning  influence 
of  the  Cabala  in  Poland  at  the  time.  In  reality, 
Aaron’s  work  is  a commentary  on  the  “ ‘Ez  Hay- 
yiin  ” of  Hayyim  Vital,  the  arch-apostle  of  the  caba- 
listic school  of  Luria.  Aaron  IVIoses  states  {lx.  p. 
46r/)  that  he  was  the  author  also  of  a commentary 
on  the  ^lidrash  Tanhuma,  entitled  “Zebed  Tob”  (A 
Goodly  Gift).  This  has  not  been  printed. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  haScfarim,  pp.  40.5  anti  1.51, 
where  the  last  work  is  wronglv  ascribed  to  Dob  Baer  ot  Sionim. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  MOSES  MOSESSOHN.  See 

JIOSESSOHN,  Aabon  ben  Moses. 

AARON  MOSES  PADUA.  See  Padua,  Aaron 
.Moses. 

AARON  BEN  MOSES  TEOMIM : Rtibbini 


from  personal  motives.  Bacharach,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  former  rabbis  of  Worms,  living  in  that 
city  after  he  had  lost  his  position  in  Coblenz,  had 
hoped  to  succeed  his  father;  and  he  wished  to  show 
that  the  congregation  had  not  chosen  a better 
man.  Bacharach’s  interesting  criticism  was  pub- 
lished by  Jellinek  in  the  first  volume  of  “Bik- 
kurim,”  a periodical  edited  by  Naphtali  Keller. 

Bibliography  : .1.  M.  Zunz,  ‘/r  ha^Zedek,  p.  132,  Lemberc, 
1874 : Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  HH.VVarsa'w,  1880;  Dembitzer, 
Kelilat  Yofi.  ii.  716,  Cracow.  1893 : Kaufraann,  Jair  ('liaiin 
Bacharach,  pp.  .54  et  seq.,  Treves,  1894. 

D. 

AARON  BEN  MOSES  BEN  ZEBI  HIRSCH 
TEOMIM.  >See  Teo.mi.m,  Aaron*. 

AARON  BEN  NATHAN  NATA‘  OF  TRE 
BOWLA  : Author;  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  published  at  Zolkicv,  in 
17.55,  “Shem  Aharon  ” (Aaron’s  Name),  a work  con- 
taining halakic  novella-  to  the  whole  Talmud,  and 
midrashic  interpretations  of  the  Pentateuch  under 
the  sub-title,  “Netibot  la-Shebet.”  He  also  pub- 
lished a commentaiy  on  Talmudic  disciis.sions  on 
the  Pentateuch,  which  bears  the  title  "IMaklo  shel 
Aharon”  (Aaron’s  Staff) and  was  published  in  ITtiS. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jitd.  i.  25;  Benjaoob,  Ozar  ]ia- 
Sefariiii,  pp.  398,  .591. 

L.  G. 


cal  scholar;  born  about  1680,  probably  in  Prague, 
where  the  Teoiniin-Frankel  family,  from  Vienna, 
had  settled:  died  in  Chmelnik,  Poland,  July  8,  1600. 
In  1670  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Worms,  where  he 
succeeded  Sam.son  Bacharach.  Prior  to  this  he  had 
been  a preacher  at  Prague.  In  a serious  illness 
which  overcame  him  on  Passover  evening,  1675,  he 
vowed  he  would  write  a commentary  on  the  Hag- 
gadah  if  he  should  be  restored  to  health.  On  his 
recovery  he  published  this  commentary  under  the 
title  ■■  .Mattel)  Aharon  ” (Aaron’s  Rod),  Fraukfort-on- 
the-5Iain,  1678.  Another  work,  “Bigde  Aharon” 
(.Varon’s  Vestments),  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch, 
was  published  after  the  author’s  death  at  Frank- 
fort-on-thc-^Iain.  1710.  His  “Glosses  on  Shulhan 
'.Vriik,  Hoshen  Mishjiat”  remained  in  manuscriiit. 
Responsa  of  his  are  found  in  the  collections  of  Jair 
Hayyim  Bacharach,  “Hawwot  Yair,”  and  in  those 
of  Eliakim  Goetz  b.  IMeir  of  Hildesheim,  “Eben  ha- 
Shohain.”  In  1677  Aaron  received  a call  to  Lissa  in 
Poland,  which  he  declined;  but  in  1690  he  accepted 
a call  to  the  rabbinical  seat  of  Cracow.  He  was 
there  but  three  months  when  a Polish  nobleman, 
probably  in  order  to  blackmail  the  congregation, 
ordered  his  arrest  in  Chmelnik,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  attend  the  congregational  Meeting  of  the 
Four  Lands  (Arba‘  Arazot).  On  Sabbath,  July 
8.  1690,  he  5vas  arrested,  placed  on  horseback,  and 
hurried  to  prison.  He  fell  off  the  horse  several 
times  and  was  as  often  remounted.  Before  the  jail 
was  reached  he  had  died  of  fright  and  ill-treatment. 
He  was  buried  at  Pintchov. 

As  a character  and  as  a rabbinical  scholar,  Aaron 
Teomim  did  not  rise  above  the  level  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  his  rabbinical  works,  Teomim  is  a typ- 
ical Pilpulist.  His  scholastic  discourses  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vogue  of  that  age.  That  his 
theories,  as  exhibited  in  his  treatment  of  the  Hag- 
gadah,  were  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  his  Haggadah  was  reprinted 
three  times:  at  Amsterdam,  in  1695;  at  Frankfort 
on-the-Main,  in  1710;  at  Amsterdam,  in  1712. 

A severe  criticism  which  .lair  Hayjdm  Bacharach 
wrote  under  the  title  “5Iatteh  Aharon,”  and  which 
he  did  not  dare  to  publish,  was  certainly  not  free 


AARON  OF  NEUSTADT  (siirnamed  BLUM- 
LEIN):  Talmudist  who  with  Shallum  and  Jackcl  of 
Vienna  formed  a triumvirate  of  Talmudic  scholars 
in  Austria  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  uncle  and  chief  instructor 
of  Isserlcin,  who  freipiently  alludes  in  his  works  to 
the  decisions  and  o])inions  of  his  teacher.  Jacob 
Molln  (Maharil)also  refers  to  him  and  his  colleagues. 
Aaron  suffered  the  death  of  a martyr,  at  Vienna,  on 
March  18,  1421.  He  wrote  a digest,  “Hilkot  Nid- 
dah,”  which  is  mentioned  by  Issei  lein.  A collection 
of  sermons  by  Aaron  is  now  known  only  through 
three  citations  in  the  works  of  Jacob  l\Ii’)iln  and  of 
Isserlcin. 


Bibliography  : A.  Berliner,  in  Moimttinchrift,  1899,  p.  i;54 ; 

Micliael,  Or  ha-Haijiii)i),  No.  277. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  PEREZ  OF  AVIGNON : 

French  rabbi  and  scholar;  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  died  in  the  first  (piarter  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  Argentiere,  Languedoc,  France.  With 
other  influential  members  of  the  congregation  of 
Argentiere,  he  signed  an  address  to  Solomon  ben 
Adret  during  the  great  anti-Maimonist  controversy 
of  1803-05.  The  address,  wit  h the  signatures,  can  be 
found  in  Abba  Mari  Don  Astriic’s  “Minhat  Kenaot,” 
p.  47.  This  appeal  was  iiitemh-d  to  encourage  Abba 
Mari  in  bis  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  false  doctrines 
rapidly  siireading  among  the  younger  scholars. 


Bibliography:  Renan,  Le,<<  Eahhim  Fraii(;ai.%p.  975:  Gros.s, 
Gallki-  Judaica,  p.  67. 

M.  F.— L.  G. 


AARON  OF  PESARO  : Flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth century  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  and  wrote  “Toledot 
Aharon”  (The  Generations  of  Aaron),  an  index  to 
Scriptural  (piotatious  in  the  Talmud, arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  Bible.  This  was  first  printed  at  Frei- 
burg in  1588,  and,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is  found 
in  rabbinic  Bibles. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Ha)iyim,  No.  .310;  Steinschnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4377. 

M L.  V.. 
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Aaron  Worms 
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AARON  BEN  PHINEHAS  : Member  of  the 
rabbinical  college  of  Lemberg,  and  appears  in  that 
capacity  among  the  rabbis  who  liad  to  decide  a case 
in  matrimonial  law  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the 
widow  of  a man  who  had  been  killed  by  the  bands 
of  CiiMiELNiCKi.  Aaron  died  at  Lemberg,  June  20, 
1651. 

Bibliography:  Abraham  Rapoport,  Etaa  lia-Ezrafji,  respon- 

sum  No.  31,  Ostrog,  ITiXj;  Buber,  Anshe  Shetn,  p.  Cracow, 

^***^’-  A.  B.  D. 

AARON  OF  PINSK : Rabbi  in  Kretingen,  in 
the  government  of  Kovno,  and  afterward  in  Pinsk, 
where  he  died  in  1841.  He  wrote  “Tosafot  Aharon,” 
in  which  he  attempted  to  solve  the  questions  of  the 
Tosafists  in  various  Talmudic  treatises,  notably  in 
Zeraim,  Mo'ed,  and  Niddah.  The  book,  which  con- 
tains also  scholastic  and  cabali.stic  discourses,  was 
printed  in  1858. 

Bibliography:  Walden,  .S/irm  ha-GcdoUm  he-Hada)ili,p.  \9, 

No.  132,  Wai-saw,  1879;  Benjacob,  Ozai'  ha-Sefdriin,  p.  021). 

D. 

AARON  SABAONI  (’jiynon):  Editor  of  Moses 
Albaz’s  cabalistic  ritual,  “Hekal  ha-Kodesh,”  to 
which  he  added  notes,aud  which  was  printed  in  Am- 
sterdam, 1653.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was  named 
after  the  city  of  Sabbionetta;  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  he  resided  in  Sale,  and,  with  Jacob  Sas- 
portas,  participated  in  the  condemnation  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Shabbethai  Zebi  for  refusing  to  keep  the 
four  chief  fast-days,  on  the  ground  that  the  Messiah 
had  already  arrived. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefariin,  p.  136. 

A.  B.  D. 

AARON  BEN  SAMUEL:  Hebrew  author; 
born  about  1620;  flourished  in  Grermauy  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  pub- 
lished his  “ Bet  Aharon  ” (Aaron’s  House)  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  in  1690,  being  at  that  time  of  ad- 
vanced age.  This  work,  which  received  the  approval 
of  the  greatest  rabbinic  authorities  of  the  time,  gives 
the  places  in  the  Talmud,  the  Midrashim,  the  Zohar, 
and  many  other  rabbinic  and  cabalistic  works  where 
each  verse  of  the  Bible  is  either  cited  or  exjilained. 

Although  Aaron  owes  much  to  his  predecessors 
(Aaron  of  Pesaro,  Jacob  Sasportas,  Manasseh  ben  Is- 
rael, and  others),  his  work,  because  of  its  complete- 
ness, is  a monument  of  remarkable  industry  and  wide 
reading.  In  the  introduction  he  states  that  he  spent 
ten  long  years  at  the  work,  although  assisted  by  sev- 
eral scholars  who  lived  with  him  for  this  purpose. 
In  this  introduction  Aaron  mentions  three  of  his 
other  works,  which,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
lost:  (1)  “ Sissera  Torah,”  a midrashic  commentary 
on  Judges,  iv.  v. ; (2)  “Hibbur  Masora,”  a midrashic 
commentary  on  the  Masora,  of  which  he  gives  sev- 
eral specimens;  and  (3)  “Shaloah  Mauot,”  a short 
commentary  on  the  treatise  Megilhih. 

At  the  request  of  his  wife,  Aaron  translated  into 
Judaeo-German  the  Midrash  on  the  death  of  Moses, 
“Petirat  Mosheh  Shem  ‘01am,”  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  1693.  This  book  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jewish  women  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  Aaron  must  have  reached 
a very  great  age;  for  in  1701  he  publi.shed  a com- 
mentary on  “Perck  Shirah,”  which  is  appended  to  a 
prayer-book  printed  that  year  in  Berlin  (see  Stein- 
schneider,  “ Cat.  Bodl.  ” Nos.  4000  and  4380). 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  SAMUEL : A simple  farmer  of 
Hergershausen  (Hessen),  who  was  the  tirst  person  in 
Germany  to  attempt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth centurjq  to  bring  about  the  use  of  the  ver- 


nacular in  lieu  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  daily  prayers. 

His  “ Liebliche  Tefilah, oder  Greftige  Artznei  vor  Guf 
un  Neshamah  ” (A  Lovely  Prayer,  or  a Tonic  for  Body  j 
and  Soul),  Fraukfort-on-the-Maiu,  1709,  though  not 
the  first  Judieo-German  adaptation  of  the  prayer- 
book,  was  original  in  that  it  sought  to  give  a literary 
form  to  the  vernacular  version,  by  amplifying  con- 
siderably the  original  text  of  the  prayers.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  book,  namely,  to  bring  about  the 
substitution  of  this  Juda;o-German  version  for  the 
Hebrew  text  in  those  spheres  in  which  the  “ Holy 
Language  ” was  no  longer  understood.  Aaron’s  at- 
tempt failed;  for  the  orthodox  Jews  protested  so 
vigorously  against  the  innovation  that  the  rabbis 
throughout  the  Palatinate  placed  the  book  under  the 
ban.  And  so  quickly  and  so  well  was  the  order  of 
the  rabbis  obeyed,  that  not  a copy  of  the  “ Liebliche 
Tefilah  ” could  be  found  till  about  1830,  when  large 
numbers  of  the  work  were  discovered  in  the  syna- 
gogue lofts  of  Hessen. 

Bibliography:  Karpeles,  Ocueh.  d.Jttd.  Lit.  ii.  1014;  Zunz, 

Z.  G.  pp.  166,  170,  449. 

W.  M. 

AARON  SAMUEL.  See  Kaydanowek,  Aaro.n 
Samuei,. 

AARON  SAMUEL  BEN  MOSES  SHALOM 
OF  KREMNITZ:  Author  of  “Nishmat  Adam,” 
Hanau,  1611,  which  contains  dissertations  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  purpose  of  man’s  existence,  the  fu- 
ture world,  and  rewards  and  punishments.  ” 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  7ia-Hai/jyim,  No.  318;  Benjacob,  | 

Ozar  ha-Sefaritii.  p.  40i.  ' I 

J.  L.  S. 

AARON  BEN  SAMUEL  HA-NASI  (called  \ 
also  Abu  Aaron  ben  Samuel  ba-Nasi  of  Baby-  i 
Ionia) : A personage  who  was  considered  until  re-  I 
cently  a fictitious  creation  of  the  Traditionists  (Zunz)  | 
— those  who,  in  their  desire  to  find  teachers  and  i 
originators  for  everything,  invented  him  in  order  to 
announce  him  as  the  father  of  prayer-interpretation 
and  mysticism.  But  the  publication  of  the  “ Chron- 
icle of  Ahimaaz  ” (Avritten  in  10.54),  by  Neubauer, 
has  demonstrated  that  Aaron  is  not  altogether  a 
creature  of  the  imagination.  It  is  true  that  legend 
has  far  more  than  history  to  say  about  him,  and 
that  only  the  barest  outlines  of  his  real  career  are  i 
accessible.  Aaron  was  the  son  of  a high  dignitary  | 
in  Babylonia,  a certain  Samuel,  who,  according  to 
R.  Eliezer  of  Worms,  Avas  a tiasi  (prince).  In  the  I 

“ Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  ” Aaron  is  said  to  liaA^e  I 

been  a member  of  the  house  of  Joab,  which  means  1 

that  he  Avas  the  son  of  an  ab  bet  din,  or  chief  of 
the  court  of  justice;  since  in  Jewish  legend  (Yer.  | 

Mak.  ii.  31rt ; Tan.,  Mas'ey,  12)  Joab  is  referred  to  as  ; 

the  chief  justice  in  the  reign  of  David.  Disagree-  i 

ments  betAveen  father  and  son,  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  centiuy,  caused  Aaron  to  leave  home. 

He  traA'eled  through  Palestine  to  Italy,  and  land-  i 
ing  at  Gaeta  went  to  Benevento.  He  did  not  stay 
there  long,  but  Avent  to  Oria,  in  southern  Italy,  the 
center  of  .leAvish  life  in  Italy  at  that  time.  In  that 
place  he  associated  with  the  learned  brothers.  She-  I 
phatiah  and  Hananeel,  sons  of  Amittai,  under  whose  i 
fostering  influence  he  taught  successfully — a voca- 
tion for  which  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  LaAv, 
acquired  in  Babylonia,  seemed  especially  to  fit  him.  i 
Aaron’s  activity  bore  fruit  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
also  beyond  the  borders  of  that  country.  Among 
his  pupils  were  numbered  Moses  ben  Kalonymns  of 
Lucca,  who,  under  one  of  Charlemagne’s  successors, 
went  to  the  land  of  the  Franks  (Mentz),  and  there  i 

I became  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Jews  in  that  conn-  » 
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try.  In  spite  of  his  success  as  a teacher  in  Italy, 

] Aaron  was  seized  by  a secret  longing  for  home;  and 
! seeing  that  the  seed  which  he  had  carefully  sown 
was  bearing  fruit,  he  considered  himself  entitled  to 
return  quietly  to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  em- 
barked at  Bari,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  pupils  and 
friends,  among  the  latter  being  the  ruler  of  the  town, 
who  tried  to  detain  him  by  force.  Nothing  further 
is  known  of  him.  The  cabalists  considered  him  as 
one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  their  mysticism,  ascribing 
to  him  the  cabalistic  works,  “ Nikkud”  and  “ Pardes” ; 
but  see  Botarel’s  commentary  on  Sefer  Yezirah,  i.  1, 
5;  ii.  4,  and  Moses  Cordovero  in  his  “Pardes  Kimo- 
nim.”  That  he  is  considered  to  be  identical  with 
“ Aaron  the  Babylonian  ” appears  from  the  fact  that 
Botarel  {l.c.  iv.  2)  describes  the  latter  as  making 
use  of  the  ineffable  name  of  God  in  working  the 
most  wonderful  miracles  in  e.xactly  the  same  way  as 
Aaron  hen  Samuel  is  said,  in  the  “Chronicle  of 
Ahiimiaz,”  to  have  done.  Graetz’s  identification  of 
this  Aaron  with  the  Aaron  who  was  a candidate  for 
the  gaonate  in  814 — according  to  Isaac  Halevi  even 
earlier — is  impossible  upon  chronological  grounds. 
Aaron’s  activity  in  Italy  is  placed  by  the  “Chron- 
icle” half  a century  later  than  this  date;  in  870  he 
was  still  in  Italy. 

1 Bibuography  : Rapoport,  in  Biklsure  ha-'Ittim,  1829,  x.  112; 
1 Ziinz,  S.  P.  p.  105 ; Neubauer,  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xxili.  230-237  ; 
I idem,  Mediceval  Jew.  CUion.  ii.  112-115,  119;  Kaufmann.  in 
yiiinaU^chrift,  1890,  xl.  402-471,  501;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  iv.  015; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Jvdci},  v.  421, 422;  Michael,  Or  ha^Hayylm, 
( No.  267 ; Isiiac  Halevi.  Darot  ha^Rischnnim,  pp.  23.5-238;  .Stein- 
I Schneider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  ix.  623. 

I L.  G. 

AARON  IBN  SARGADO  : Gaon  in  Pumbedita 
and  a sou  of  Joseph  ha-Kohen.  According  to  the 
chronicle  of  Sherira,  Sargado  officiated  from  943  to 
960;  others  declare  he  died  in  942.  He  was  successor 
• to  the  gaon  H.ananiah,  the  father  of  Sherira.  Not 
of  a family  of  scholars,  but  an  e.xtremel}"  wealthy 
merchant,  he  was  elevated  to  the  gaonate  (presi- 
j dcncy  of  a rabbinical  academy)  through  the  influ- 
' ence  of  his  family.  Caleb  ibn  Sai’gado,  the  deter- 
mined opponent  of  Saadia,  who  spent  60,000  zuzim 
($9,000)  in  order  to  bring  about  the  di'position  of  the 
gaon  of  Sura,  was  probably  identical  with  Aaron, 
as  Harkavy  has  shown  (see  “ Seder  ‘01am  Zutta  ” in 
“Anecdota  Oxoniensia,”  ii.  83).  Four  of  Sargado’s 
legal  decisions  on  religious  problems  are  preserved, 
and  are  printed  in  the  collection,  “ Hemdah  Genuza,  ” 
Nos.  37-40.  One  of  these,  it  appears,  was  the  an- 
I swer  to  an  inquiry  from  Kairwan.  Like  his  op- 
ponent Saadia,  Aaron  was  a Bible  commentator,  and 
parts  of  his  commentary  are  extant  in  St.  Peters- 
; burg.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  quotes  some  of  his  phil- 
I osophical  sayings. 

! Bibliography:  Joel  Muller, 3/n/tco(i,  1891,  p.  177;  Neubauer, 
MidUrral  Jew.  Chron.  i.  60,  9‘2.  190;  Zunz,  in  Geiger’s  Jlid. 
Zeit.iy.  389;  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  JUdwciic  LUcratur,  ii. 
247 ; Geiger,  JM.  Zeit.  i.  297. 

A.  K. 

AARON  SELIG  BEN  MOSES  OF  ZOL- 
KIEV  : Author;  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  “‘Amude  Sheba'  ” (Seven  Pillars) 
containing : (1)  Commentaries  and  glosses  on  the  old 
and  the  new  Zohar,  explaining  the  foreign  words 
therein;  (2)  treatises  not  included  in  the  old  Zohar; 
(3)  references  where  commentaries  on  the  treatises  of 
the  old  and  the  new  Zohar  can  be  found;  (4)  .similar 
indications  of  the  book  “ Tikkunim  ” ; (.5)  remarks 
on  the  style  of  the  Zohar.  The  work  was  published 
at  Cracow  in  1637. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  443;  Fiirst, 
Bill  Jud.  i.  26;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4,371. 

,1.  L.  S. 


AARON  SOLOMON:  Merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  who,  about  1777,  signed  an  agreement 
to  take  the  colonial  paper  currency  sanctioned  by 
King  George  III.  in  place  of  gold  and  silver.  He 
left  Philadelphia  for  Europe  in  1785. 

Bibliography:  H.  P.  Rosenbach,  The  Jews  in  Philadelphia 

Prior  to  1800,  p.  12,  Philadelphia,  1883. 

A.  S.  AV -B. 

AARON  BEN  SOLOMON  AMARILLO. 

See  Am.yrili.o,  Aaron  iip:N  Soi.o.mon. 

AARON  BEN  SOLOMON  BEN  HASXJN : 
Talmudist  who  flourished  in  Turkey  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  ranked  liigh 
among  the  prominent  Oriental  Talmudic  scholars 
of  his  time.  Except  some  responsa,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  his  pupils  and  colleagues, 
he  left  nothing  in  writing.  Among  his  pupils 
were  many  important  Talmudists  of  the  East. 
Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Haijiiim,  No.  .313. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  SOLOMON  BEN  SIMON 
BEN  ZEMAH  DURAN.  See  Dpran,  Aaron 

BEN  SoI.OMON  ben  SiMON  BEN  ZemAII. 

AARON  OF  TRANI.  See  Trani,  Aaron  of. 

AARON  (HAYYIM)  VOLTERRA,  MASSA 
DI  CARRARA.  Sec  Voeterra,  Aaron  (Hay- 
yim),  Massa  i)i  Carrara. 

AARON  BEN  WOLF.  See  . 'Wolfssohn, 
Aaron. 

AARON  WORMS  : C'hief  rabhi  of  .Metz  and  Tal- 
mudist; son  of  Abraham  Ahcrle;  horn  July  7,  17.54,  at 
Gcislautern,  a small  village  near  Saarbruck  (not  at 
Kaiserslautern,  as  some  writers  as- 
Rabbinical  .sert);  died  at  iMetz,  May  2,  1836.  He 

Career.  came  of  a family  of  ralibis,  and  was 
destined  for  a ralihinical  career.  He 
received  his  early  edir’ation  from  his  father.  Abra- 
ham Aberle,  and  afterward  was  sent  to  iSIetz,  the 
nearest  city  having  a rabbinical  college.  'Phis  in- 
stitution was  directed  by  Chief  Rabbi  Loeb  Glinz- 
burg,  with  whom  Aaron  gained  such  high  favor  that 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  allowed  to  deliver 
a lecture  on  a halakic  subject  in  the  synagogue  of 
Metz.  Through  Giinzburg’s  instrumentiility  he  was 
appointed  in  1777  to  the  rabbinate  of  Kriechingen  in 
German  Lorraine.  Having  lived  in  that  town  for 
seven  years,  he  returned  to  Metz,  where,  after  the 
death  of  Loeb  Gunzburg  (June  23,  1785),  Aaron  was 
chosen  priucijial  of  the  rabbinical  college.  For  many 
3’ears  he  officiated  as  associate  rabbi  and  deputy 
chief  rabbi,  and  on  ,Iune  12,  1832,  was  unanimously 
elected  chief  rabbi.  The  government  confirmed  his 
election,  although  he  had  not  mastered  the  French 
language,  as  reipiired  by  the  law  regtilating  the 
appointment  of  rabbis.  Four  j’ears  later  he  died, 
revered  and  beloved  l\y  both  the  orthodox  and  the 
progressive  Jews.  Aaron  was  so  conservative  in  his 
views  that  even  in  his  practical  life  he  did  not  ac- 
quire a thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his 
country,  and  still  regarded  the  Zohar  as  a sacred 
book  and  as  the  composition  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai. 
Nevertheless,  he  gave  expression  to  opinions  that  in 
some  measure  prepared  the  wiij'^  for  Jewish  reforms. 

So  greatly  was  he  influenced  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution that  he  even  dressed  himself  in  the  uniform 
of  the  National  Guard  and,  to  accord 

Attitude  with  military  regulation,  removed  his 
Toward  the  beard.  Aaron  fully  realized  that  the 

French  .lews,  in  receiving  rights,  had  abso 
Revolution,  duties  to  fulfil;  and  in  a sermon 
preached  during  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod, he  strongly  rebuked  the  .lews  for  their  aver- 
sion to  handicrafts,  and,  as  an  example  for  them,  ap- 
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prenticed  his  sou  Elijah  to  an  artisan.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  convened  by  Napoleon, 
he  delivered  an  impressive  address  on  the  “ Relations 
of  the  Jews  to  Non-Jews  according  to  Rabbinic 
Law,”  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  Talmudic 
opinions  concerning  the  heathen  should  not  be  used 
as  guides  in  the  regulation  of  practical  life  under 
the  conditions  that  existed  then.  Again,  in  purely 
Jewish  affairs,  in  questions  concerning  rites  and 
ceremonies,  he  showed  himself  remarkably  broad- 
minded. Upon  the  occasion  of  his  taking  the  oath 
as  chief  rabbi,  administered  by  the  government 
officials,  his  hat  was  handed  him  to  cover  himself. 
He  refused  it  with  a smile,  sajdng;  “God  does  not 
wish  to  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  approaching 
Him  bareheaded  ; but  if  we  do  so  voluntarily,  so 
much  the  better!  ” (compare  Lev.  R.  xxvii.  6).  This 
can  not  be  regarded  simply  as  a v/ot ; for  he  did 
not  hesitate  publicl}'  to  declare  himself  in  accord 
with  the  reform  tendencies  which  were  then  begin- 
ning to  force  their  way  into  the  Synagogue. 

Aaron  was  perhaps  the  only  conservative  rabbi  of 
that  period  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
better  to  pray  in  the  vernacular  than 

Reform  to  mutter  Hebrew  prayers  without  un- 
Tendencies.  derstauding  their  meaning.  On  this 
ground  he  refused  to  join  the  agitation 
against  the  reforms  of  the  Hamburg  Temple.  His 
insight  into  the  necessity  of  a reform  in  divine  serv- 
ice is  further  shown  by  his  protest  against  the  cus- 
tom of  interrupting  the  ritual  prayers  by  the  inser- 
tion of  piyyi(tim,  of  whose  authors  he  often  spoke 
derisively.  Such  a man  could  not  be  a friend  of 
superstitious  customs,  and  he  made  a vigorous  stand 
against  them.  He  looked  also  with  a critical  eye 
upon  other  customs  which  he  would  not  regard  as 
obligatory  on  the  mere  ground  of  usage,  and  more 
than  once  he  remarked,  with  an  undertone  of  bitter-  ■ 
ness,  that  Moses  Isserles  (RMxi,  N'O"!)  desired  to 
force  all  Jewry  under  the  yoke  of  Polish  customs; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  why  German  and  French  Jews 
should  yield. 

Aaron  was  the  author  of  “Meore  Or”  (Flashes 
of  Light),  Metz,  1789-1830.  This  work,  published 
anonymously  (the  author  modestly  limiting  himself 
to  a mere  suggestion  of  his  name),  is  unique  of  its 
kind.  It  contains  critical  remarks  as  well  as  com- 
ments on  most  of  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud  and  on 
a considerable  part  of  the  “Sludhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,  ” which  exhibit  a thoroughly  scientific  spirit 
as  well  as  an  extraordinary  acumen.  A Christian 
admirer  of  Aaron  justly  said  that  half  of  that  work 
would  be  sufficient  to  open  the  gates  of  any  European 
academy  to  its  author.  In  addition  to  this,  Aaron 
published  short  notes  on  the  Mahzor  and  the  Pass- 
over  Haggadah  (Metz  editions).  With  the  exception 
of  a Bible  commentary  which  has  not  been  published, 
Aaron’s  other  numerous  manuscripts  were  destroyed 
in  compliance  with  his  wishes  as  expressed  in  his 
will. 

Bibliography  : AzuUii,  Shem  lia-GcdoUtn,  ii.  letter  Mem,  14 ; 

La  Regetieratiun.  ed.  S.  Bloch,  1836,  pp.  236-331 ; B.  Cohen, 

Rev.  M.Juives,  1886,  xili.  114,  118-134;  N.  Brull,  in  Ozar  lia- 

Sifnit,  edited  by  Graber,  1887,  pp.  20-31. 

L.  G. 

AARON  OF  YORK  (Fil  Josce):  Jewish  finan- 
cier and  chief  rabbi  of  England;  born  in  York  be- 
fore 1190;  died  after  1253.  He  was  probably  the 
son  of  Josce  of  York,  the  leading  figure  in  the  York 
massacre  of  1190.  Aaron  appears  to  have  obtained 
some  of  his  father’s  money  and  commercial  coimec- 
.tion,  for  he  was  appointed  presbyter,  or  chief  rabbi, 
*of  the  Jews  of  England  in  1237,  in  succession  to 
Josce  of  London.  This  would  imply  that  he  was 


very  wealthy,  as  only  the  wealthiest  of  the  Jews 
obtained  this  position.  He  did  not  hold  the  office 
more  than  a year,  as  he  was  succeeded  in  1237  by 
Elyas  of  London  (Prynne,  “Short  Demurrer,”  ii. 
38).  In  1236  Aaron  agreed  to  pay  to  King  Henry 
III.  of  England  100  marks  a year  to  be  free  of  all 
taxes  (Tovey,  “Anglia  Judaica,”  Oxford,  1738,  p. 
108).  Notwithstanding  this,  in  1273  he  was  mulcted 
in  4,000  marks  of  silver  and  four  of  gold  (Matthew 
Paris,  “Chronica  Majora,”  iv.  260).  This  was  not 
an  unusual  occurrence;  for  in  1250  he  was  fined 
14,000  marks  of  silver  and  ten  of  gold,  for  the  use 
of  the  queen,  on  the  charge  of  having  falsified  a 

p p-.v^ 

Autograph  of  Aaron  of  York. 

(From  “ Yorkshire  ArcheologitalJournal.”) 

deed.  On  this  occasion  he  told  Matthew  Paris  him- 
self that  he  had  paid  the  king  altogether  no  less  a 
sum  than  30,000  marks  in  silver  and  200  in  gold 
(ibid.  V.  136).  There  are  still  in  existence  a num- 
ber of  Hebrew  xJietarot  dealing  with  Aaron’s  trans- 
actions, one  of  them  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Bibliography  : Matthew  Paris,  Chrmiica  Majora,  iv.  360,  v. 
136;  M.  D.  Davis,  Shetarot,  Nos.  93,  102, 108, 109  (autograph), 
196-198;  Papers  of  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition.  1887,  p.  41; 
Tovey,  Anglia  Judaica,  1738,  p.  108;  R.  Davies,  On  the 
Medieval  Jews  of  York,  in  Yrnkshire  Archeological  and 
Topographical  Journal,  iii.  147-197 ; Moses  Margoliouth, 
History  of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain,  1851,  i.  164. 

J. 

AARON  ZALAHA.  See  Zalaha,  Aaron. 

AARON  BEN  ZERAH : French  Jew,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Estella  in  Navarre,  March  5. 
1328.  Banished  from  his  original  home  in  1306  by 
order  of  King  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  who  con- 
fiscated his  property,  he  sought  refuge  at  Estella. 
where,  after  a residence  of  twenty  years,  he,  his 
wife,  and  several  of  his  sons  were  slaughtered  by 
the  Christians.  The  horrors  of  that  event  are  de- 
scribed in  “Zedah  la-Derek,”  a work  written  by 
Aaron’s  son  Menahem,  who  escaped  death. 

Bibliography:  Griltz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  2d  ed.,  vii.  312. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN-ZION  IBN  ALAMANI : 

Dayyau,  or  judge,  and  prominent  Jew  of  Alexandria 
in  the  twelfth  century.  His  family  name  probably 
means  al-  llmani,  or  “ the  man  of  Oman  ” (Judah  ha- 
Levi,  “ Diwan,”  ed.  Harkavy,  p.  180;  Steinschneider, 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  486).  His  father,  whose  name 
was  Joshua,  was,  it  seems,  a physician  of  some  re- 
pute. It  was  at  Aaron’s  house  that  Judah  ha-Levi 
lived  while  in  Alexandria ; and  the  poet  is  extrava- 
gant in  the  praise  of  his  friend,  who,  to  judge  from 
the  titles  given  him,  must  have  been  a man  of  im- 
portance. Two  of  Ha-Levi’s  poems  are  addressed  to 
Aaron ; one  of  them  he  sent  with  a letter  in  rimed 
prose,  which  letter  is  included  in  the  “ Diwan.  ” Ha- 
Levi  also  mentions  Aaron  in  a letter  which  he  sent 
from  Damietta  to  Samuel  Nagid. 

Bibliography:  Griltz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  2d  ed.,  vi.  150; 
Kaempf,  Nichfandahmsche  Pocsie  Andalmischer  Dichter, 
1.284;  Luzzatto,  Betulat  hat  Yehndah,  p.  Ill;  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  Diwan,  ed.  Brody,  pp.  307-210,  312;  idem,  ed.  Harkavy, 
pp.  37,  146,  161. 

G. 

AARON  ZOROGON  • Turco-Jewish  scholar, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Bet  Aharon”  (House 
of  Aaron),  which  contains  sixty  homilies,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  .sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  well 
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as  some  comments  on  the  “ ‘En  a akob,”  the  hag- 
eadic  collection  of  Jacob  Habib.  The  book  was  pul)- 
iished  after  his  death  by  his  son  Elihu  in  Constanti- 
nople, 1678-79. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael,  Or  hrt-Haj/j/im,  N9. 314 ; Steinschnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4385 ; Wiener,  Bibliotheca  Friedlan- 
diana.  No.  1*14.  _ „ 


A ATtQNITES  (AARONIDES).  See  Cohen, 

Priest.  . , . 

AARONSBURG:  A post  village  situated  m 
Haines  township,  Center  county,  Pennsylvania, 
founded  by  Aaron  Levy  in  1786,  and  named  for 
him.  In  June,  1779,  Aaron  Levy  bought  of  a Mr. 
Wetzel  a tract  in  Center  county  known  as  the  Alex- 
ander Grant  warranty.  Upon  this  he  laid  out  and 
planned  the  town  of  Aaronsburg,  the  town  plan 
being  recorded  at  Sunbury  on  October  4,  1786.  A 
plot^of  ground  known  as  Aaron’s  Square  was  re- 
served by  the  founder  for  public  uses,  and  one  of 
the  streets  was  named  Rachel’s  Way  in  honor  of  his 
wife.  On  November  16,  1789,  Levy  gave  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Salem  Evangelical  Church  a lot  upon 
which  to  erect  a church  and  schoolhouse.  Aarons- 
burg is  the  first  town  in  Pennsylvania  (and  proba- 
bly in  the  United  States)  that  was  laid  out  by  and 
named  after  a .lew. 

Bibliography:  Aai'oii  Levy,  by  Isabella  H.  Rosenbaoh  and 
Abraham  S.  Wolf  Rosenbaoh,  in  Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Noc. 
No.  3,  1894,  pp.  1.57-163.  o nr 


AB  : The  Babylonian  name  adopted  by  the  Jews 
for  the  fifth  month  of  the  year,  corresponding  to 
part  of  the  modern  July  and  part  of  August.  It 
always  consists  of  thirty  days.  The  first  day  of  Ab 
is.  according  to  rabbinical  tradition  (“Seder  ‘01am 
R.”  ix. ; R.  H.  2b,  3g)  and  Josephus  (“  Ant.”  iv.  4,  § 7), 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Aaron.  Concerning 
the  fast  on  the*  Ninth  and  the  feast  on  the  Fifteenth, 
see  Ab,  Fifteenth  of,  and  Ab,  Ninth  of.  The 
Eighteenth  of  Ab  was  once  a fast-day  because  on 
that  day  the  western  light  {ner  ma'arnbi-,  compare 
Tosef . , Sotah,  xiii.  7)  of  the  Temple  candelabrum 
went  out  in  the  days  of  King  Ahaz  (possibly  a refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty).  See  Cal- 
endar. K- 


AB,  NINTH  DAY  OF  : Day  set  aside  by  tra- 
dition for  fasting  and  mourning,  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  by 
the  Chaldeans  (586  b.c.)  and  by  the  Romans  (70);  a 
movable  fast  falling  approximately  in  the  beginning 
of  August  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  In  II  Kings, 
XXV.  8,  9 it  is  stated  that  the  Temple 
The  Fall  of  was  burned  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
Jerusalem,  fifth  month;  in  Jer.  xxxix.  8 no  exact 
date  is  given;  while  in  Jer.  lii.  12  the 
tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month  is  assigned  as  the  date. 
In  connection  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  three  other 
fast-days  were  established  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Ninth  Day  of  Ab;  these  were  the  Tenth  of  Tebet, 
when  the  siege  began ; the  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz, 
when  the  first  breach  was  made  in  the  wall ; and  the 
Third  of  Tishri,  the  day  when  Gedaliah  was  as- 
sassinated (H  Kings,  XXV.  25;  Jer.  xli.  2).  From 
Zech.  vii.  5.  viii.  19  it  appears  that  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Second  Temple  the  custom  of  keeping 
these  fast-days  was  discontinued.  Since  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Second  Temple 
by  the  Romans,  the  four  fast-days  have  again  been 
observed.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  the 
sacredness  of  the  day  is  due  to  its  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  fall  of  Bethar  at  the  end  of  the  Bar 


Kokba  war,  thus  making  it  a national  rather  than 
a religious  ceremony. 

In  the  long  period  which  is  reflected  in  Talmudic 
literature  the  observance  of  the  Ninth  Day  of  Ab 
assumed  a character  of  constantly  growing  sadness 
and  asceticism.  Still  it  seems  that,  about  the  end 
of  the  second  century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  the  celebration  of  the  day  had  lost  much  of  its 
gloom.  Judah  ha-Nasi  was  in  favor 
Waning  of  abolishing  it  altogether  or,  accord  - 
Significance,  ing  to  another  version,  of  lessening 
its  severity  when  the  feast  has  been 
postponed  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  (Meg.  5/^-  ^ 

tendency  to  a less  ascetic  construction  is  also  notice- 


Ninth  Day  of  Ab. 

(Froul  Kirchntr,  “ Jfldisches  Ceremonial.”) 


able  in  the  Talmudic  explanation  of  Zech.  viii.  19— 
namely,  that  the  four  fast -days  would  become  feast- 
days  during  times  of  peace;  on  which  Rashi  remarks; 
“Peace  means  when  the  ojipressiou  of  the  Jews  on 
account  of  their  religion  shall  have  ceased  ” (R.  H. 
186).  The  growing  strictness  in  the  observance  of 
mourning  customs  in  connection  with  the  Ninth  Day 
of  Ab  is  especially  marked  in  jiost-Talmudic  times, 
and  particularly  in  the  darkest  period  of  Jewish  life, 
from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth. 

Maimonides  (twelfth  century),  in  his  code,  says 
that  the  restrictions  as  to  the  eating  of  meat  and 
the  drinking  of  wdne  refer  only  to  the  last  meal  be- 
fore fasting  on  the  Eighth  Day  of  Ab.  if  taken  af- 
ter noon,  but  before  noon  anything  may  be  eaten 
(Ta'anit,  v.  8).  R.  Moses  of  Coney  (thirteenth  cen- 
tury) claims  that  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  re- 
frain from  meat  and  wine  (luring  the 
In  the  whole  day  iircceding  the  Ninth  of  Ab 
Middle  (“Seinag,'  Hilkot  TislPah  be-Ab,”  p. 
Ages.  2496,  ed.  Venice).  R.  .Joseph  Caro 
(sixteenth  century)  says  some  are  ac- 
customed to  abstain  from  meat  and  wine  from  the 
beginning  of  the  week  in  which  the  Ninth  Day  of  Ab 
falls  ; and  still  others  abstain  throughout  the  three 
weeks  from  the  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz  (“  Shulhan 
‘Anik,  Orah  Hayyim,”^  551).  The  same  gradual 


Ab,  Ninth  Day  of 
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extension  can  be  traced  in  tlie  abstention  from  marry- 
ing at  this  season  (ih.  551,  2d  annotation  by  R.  Moses 
Isserles)  and  in  other  signs  of  mourning.  So  R. 
Moses  of  Coney  says  tliat  some  do  not  use  the  pliy- 
lacterieson  the  Ninth  Day  of  AbC‘  Semag,”  p.  249e), 
a custom  which  later  was  universally  observed.  In 
this  manner  all  customs  originally  designated  as 
marks  of  unusual  piety  finally  became  the  rule  for 
all.  Shabbethai  Zebi  abolished  the  Ninth  of  Ab  in 
view  of  the  same  rabbinical  legend  [and  the  women 
in  the  East  anoint  themselves  in  the  afternoon,  be- 
cause the  Messiah  is  to  be  born  on  this  day — L.  G.]. 


p.  129;  also  by  Edward  G.  King  in  “Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  vii.  464. 

As  long  as  the  Jews  were  everywhere  regarded  as 
strangers  and  treated  as  such,  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship being  denied  them,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  Ninth  Day  of  Ab  should  be  observed  as  a day 
of  deep  mourning,  and  that  the  season  leading  up 
to  it  should  be  full  of  gloom.  But  even  then  con- 
fidence in  the  help  of  God  and  in  the  final  victory  of 
justice  and  truth  was  never  lost;  and  the  Sabbath 
immediately  following  this  day  was  called  “ Sabbath 
of  Comfort”  (ShabbatNahmu),  because  the  comfort- 


SYNAGOGUE  SERVICE  ON  THE  NINTH  I)AV  OF  AB. 
(From  Boilenschatz,  “ Kirchliche  Verfassung.”) 


In  the  liturgy  the  Book  of  Lamentations  was, 
through  many  centuries,  recited  at  the  initiatory 
evening  service.  “The  sorrow  for  departed  glory 
would  probably  have  been  satisfied  with  these  Bib- 
lical chapters  if  new  sufferings  had  not  constantly 
caused  the  production  of  fresh  plaints”  (Zunz,  “Ri- 
tus,”  p.  88).  Finally,  the  collection  of  plaintive  songs 
(Kinot)  for  the  day  was  expanded  into 
Growth  of  an  entire  volume.  Some  of  these  songs 
Commem-  are  of  superior  poetic  beauty  and  full 
orative  of  the  finest  religious  sentiment;  es- 
Hymns.  pecially  the  ode  to  Zion  by  Judah 
ha-Levi.  The  best  of  the  kinot  were 
translated  by  Mrs.  H.  Lucas  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
V.  652,  and  were  reprinted  in  “The  JewisJi  Year,” 


ing  message  from  Isa.  xh,  beginning  with  the  words 
“Nahmu,  nahmu,”  etc.  (Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye, 
etc.),  was  then  read  in  the  synagogues. 

The  attitude  of  modern  reformed  Judaism  toward 
.j,  f tlie  Ninth  Day  of  Ab  and  the  event 

e orm  commemorates  is  thus  expressed  by 
one  of  its  leaders,  David  Einhorn: 

" Reformed  Judaism  beholds  in  the  cessation  of  the  sacrificial 
service  the  termination  of  a special  nationality  and  the  scat- 
tering of  the  Jews  among  all  nations  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions for  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission  among  mankind.  Only 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  it  possible  for  Israel  to 
become  a kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy  nation  ; a conception 
which  even  ih  the  Talmud  is  intimated  in  the  saying,  ‘ On  the 
day  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Messiah  was  bom  ’ ” 
(•■  Ner  Tamid,”  p.  100). 

M.  Lan. 
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[According  to  rabbinical  tradition  (Ta'anit,  29«), 
the  real  destruction  under  both  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Titus  took  place  on  the  Tenth  of  Ab,  the  tire-brands 
having  been  thrown  in  the  evening  before.  Jose- 
phus ("B.  J.”  vi.  4,  § .■))  says:  “God  had  doomed  the 
Temple  to  the  lire,  according  to  the  destiny  of  the 
ages,  on  that  same  fatal  day,  the  tenth  day  of  the 
uionth  Lous  (Ab).  on  which  it  was  formerly  burned 
by  the  king  of  Babylon.”  K.  Johauan,  the  amora 
of  the  third  century,  saj’s  (l.r.),  “If  I had  been  liv- 
ing at  the  time,  I would  have  instituted  the  fast  on 
the  Tenth  rather  tlian  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab.”  In- 
deed, the  Karaites  celebrate  the  Tenth  of  Ab  as  a 
fast -day.  From  the  remark  of  K.  Eliezer  ben  Zadok 
(Meg.  Ta‘anit,  v.  and  Bab.  Ta'anit,  12«)  it  appears, 
moreover,  that  the  Ninth  of  Ab  as  celebrated  as  a 
fast-day  before  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Tem- 
ple. At  any  rate,  the  day  was  marked  still  more  as 
the  day  of  national  gloom  in  the  war  of  Bar  Kokba, 
when  the  fall  of  the  fortress  of  Bethar,  in  135,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation  forever.  The  Mishnah 
(Ta'anit,  iv.  4)  speaks  of  five  national  misfortunes 
that  occurred  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  the  first  one  being 
that  night  “when  the  Israelites  were  doomed  to  stay 
in  the  wilderness”  for  forty  years  (Num.  xiv.  1 ei 
the  second  and  third  ilie  destruction  of  Jerusa- 


p*35ti*®r 
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The  Ninth  hay  of  Ab. 

(Wofjdcnt  from  Amsterdam  “ Minhagim,”  1768.) 


lem  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Titus,  the  fourth 
the  fall  of  Bethar,  and  the  fifth  misfortune  was  the 
drawing  of  the  plow  over  the  Holy  City  and  the 
Temple  a year  later,  in  order  to  turn  the  place  into 


a Roman  colony  (compare  Jerome,  Zech.  viii.  11). 
Henceforth  the  Ninth  of  Ab  was  like  the  Day  of 


Eve  of  tlie  Ninth  hay  of  Ab. 

(From  Bodenschatz.) 

Atonement,  the  national  fast-day  " beginning  with 
the  evening  before,  no  enjoyment  whatever,  whether 
in  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking  or  of  bathing  and 
anointing,  being  permitted  from  evening  to  evening. 
Even  the  study  of  the  Law  was  to  be  confined  to 
matters  of  a sad  character  (Ta'anit,  3()ff),  nor  should 
any  work  be  done  on  that  da}'.”  “He  wlio  does 
work  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab,”  says  Akiba,  “will  see  no 
blessing  in  it”  (Ta'anit,  30i).  As  an  especially  no- 
ticeable sign  of  mourning,  peo]ile  were  to  go  about 
without  sandals  or  shoes.  In  the  eour.se  of  time  the 
pious  Jews  would  not  wear  the  pliylacteries.  at  least 
not  the  one  on  the  head,  or  the  (ff/t/t — some  only  not 
during  the  morning  service  (see  “Yad  ha-IIazakah 
Hilkot  Ta'aniot,”  v.  11;  “Ilagahot  Dlaimuni  ” of 
Dleir  of  Ilothenhurg;  “Semag,”  “Rokeah.”  and 
others  quoted  in  “Bet  Yosef  Tur  Orah  Hayyim,” 
555) — these  being  re.garded  as  ornaments.  In  .leru- 
salem  the  peojile  recite  in  the  syna,irogue  morning 
and  Ihidzin  It  (Dinit.  x.\xii.)  to  tlie  Ekaii  mei- 

ody,  and,  after  the  evening  servic<“,  the  lights  are  ex- 
tinguished and  the  oldest  man  addresses  the  assem- 
bly in  the  Spanish  language,  closing  with  words  of 
comfort,  after  which  the  lights  are  rekindUsl.  The 
scroll  of  the  Law  as  ■well  as  the  holy  shrine  is  draped 
in  black,  and  the  i)eople  have  their  heads  strewn  with 
ashes.  In  the  afternoon  the  ]ieo])le  visit  the  Wall  of 
Wailing.  K.] 

AB,  FIFTEENTH  DAY  OF  : Popular  festival 
in  Judea  during  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  cor- 
responding approximately  to  the  tifteenth  day  of 
August.  According  to  a tradition  preserved  in  the 
Mishnah  (Ta'anit,  iv.  9,  10;  Gem.  pp.  2C,  31),  on 
that  day,  as  well  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
maidens  of  Jerusalem,  rich  and  poor,  without  ex- 
ception, dressed  in  white,  went  out  to  dance  in  the 
vineyards  with  the  young  men,  asking  them  to  make 
their  choice  of  a partner  for  life.  The  fair  ones 
sang;  “YoTingmen,  turn  your  eyes  to  beauty;  for 
woman  stands  for  beauty.  ” The  jiatricians’ daugh- 
ters sang:  “Young  men,  turn  your  eyes  to  noble 
parentage;  for  woman  is  the  i)reserver  of  family 
pride.”  Those  possessing  neither  beauty  nor  noble 
birth  sang;  “Grace  is  beautiful  and  beauty  is  vain; 
but  a woman  that  leareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
praised.”  Of  the  many  reasons  given  in  the  Tal- 
mud for  the  celebration  of  this  day,  that  attested 
by  the  oldest  authority,  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyreanus 
of  the  first  century  (Megillat  Ta'anit,  v.)  is  that 
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it  was  the  great  day  of  wood-offering,  when  botli 
priests  and  people  brought  kindling-wood  in  large 
quantities  to  the  altar,  for  use  in  the  burning  of  sac- 
rifices during  the  whole  year.  This  day  being  Mid- 
summer Day,  when  the  solar  heat  reached  its  climax, 
the  people  stopped  hewing  wood  in  the  forest,  prob- 
ably until  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  Shebat  (February), 


to  bring  wood  for  the  altar  on  that  day  so  that  there 
should  never  be  any  lack  of  fuel  for  the  eternal  fire.” 
Zipser  suggested  that  the  day,  called  also  the  Day 
of  the  Breaking  of  the  Ax,  was  celebrated  by  bon- 
fires in  the  same  fashion  that  the  Syrians,  according 
to  Lucian,  celebrated  Midsummer  Day  (“De  Syria 
Dea”).  The  festival  had  a purely  secular  character, 


Abana  River  at  Damascus. 

(From  a photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


the  so-called  New-year’s  Day  of  the  trees  (see  R.  H. 
i.  1),  because  the  new  sap  of  spring  entered  vegeta- 
tion on  that  da}^ 

Various  reasons  are  given  in  the  Talmud  for  this 
celebration.  One  is  that  the  tribes  were  allowed  to 
intermarry  (Num.  xxxvi.)on  that  day ; another,  that 
the  interdict  on  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  removed 
on  that  day  (Judges,  xxi.  15  et  8eq.)\  again  another, 
that  the  death  penalty  following  the  bad  report  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xv.  32)  had  ceased ; or  that  the  interfer- 
ence with  the  jiilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  at  the  festal 
season  by  Jeroboam  I.  (I  Kings,  xii.  32)  was  removed 
b}"  Hosea  on  that  day.  Others,  by  a strange  anach- 
ronism, maintain  that  those  slain  on  the  battle-field 
in  the  war  of  Bar  Kokba  received  the  customary 
burial  rites  on  this  day.  The  actual  explanation  is 
given  in  Meg.  Ta'anit,  v.  and  Mishnah,  iv.  5,  accord- 
ing to  which  nine  families  of  Judah  brought  at  cer- 
tain times  during  the  year  the  wood  for  the  burning 
of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar,  in  accordance  with  Neh. 
X.  34;  on  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  Ab,  however,  all  the 
people,  the  priests  as  well  as  the  Levites,  took  part  in 
the  wood-otfering. 

Josephus  (“  B.  J.”  ii.  17,  § 6)  also  mentions  this  fes- 
tival, and  calls  it  the  Feast  of  Xylophory  (“Wood- 
bearing ”),  but  places  it  on  the  Fourteenth  of  Ab 
(Lous),  saying  that  “it  was  the  custom  for  every  one 


like  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  Shebat  (February),  the  one 
being  an  ancient  midwinter,  the  other  a midsummer, 
festival  of  pagan  origin;  while  the  various  explana-, 
tions  and  stories  given  in  Megillat  Ta'anit  and  the 
Talmud  show  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  main 
reason  was  forgotten.  Compare  the  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  celebrations  and  the  bonfires  on  the  hills  among 
the  various  nations  in  connection  with  marriage, 
and  the  St.  John’s  Day  festivities,  in  Mannhardt’s 
“Baumkultus,”  pp.  449-552. 

Bibliography:  Bah.  TaXmud  Ta'anit,  pp.  36b,  30/),  31a: 
Herzteld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  1.  67,  68, 144;  il.  126,  182; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  3d  ed.,  p.  612;  Zipser,  Des  Flavius 
Josephus  Werk,  Ueher  da.s  Hohe  Alter  des  JiXdischenVolkes 
tnach  Hehr.  Oriainalquellen.  etc.),  ed.  A.  Jellinet,  1871,  p. 
137  • Ha-Tehiyiiah,  i.  Nos.  4;f,  4,5,  49,  Chicago,  19(K). 

K.  -1 

ABADDON  (“  Realm  of  Destruction  ”) : In  rab-jj 
binic  and  New  Testament  literature,  the  second  de-f 
partment  of  Gehenna,  the  nether  world ; almost  syn  1 
onymous  with  Sheol  (Midr.  Konen;  compare  Joshua  I 
ben  Levi  in  ‘Er.  19«).  In  Rev.  ix.  11  Abaddon  is'^ 
personified  as  the  Angel  of  Hell;  “And  they  had  a' 
king  over  them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  j 
pit,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  ? 
but  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon.”^ 
In  the  Old  Testament, however, the  word  is  peculiar  to  , 
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the  “ Wisdom  ’’  literature,  being  found  in  Job,  xxviii. 
22,  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  12  ; Prov.  xv.  11 ; Ps.  Ixxxviii.  12. 
In  Prov.  xxvii.  20  the  Hebrew  text  has  Abaddoh, 
but  the  marginal  reading  has  Abaddon. 

G.  B.  L.— K. 

ABADIA,  JUAN  DE  LA : A Marano  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  engaged  in  a project  to  sub- 
vert the  Inquisition  in  Aragon;  failing  in  this,  he 
joined  in  a plot  to  assassinate  the  inquisitor  Pedro 
Arbues,  who  was  killed  on  September  15, 1485.  Juan 
was  apprehended,  and,  according  to  Graetz,  com- 
mitted suicide  in  prison.  Kayserling  states  that  his 
attempt  at  suicide  was  unsuccessful,  and  that  he  was 
drawn,  quartered,  and  consigned  to  the  flames. 

Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Christopher  Columbus  and  the 

Participation  of  the  Jews,  etc.,  pp.  36,  37 ; Graetz,  History 

of  the  Jews,  iv.  32^331. 

A. 

ABADIAS  : Son  of  Jezelus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Joab,  found  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned  with 
Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  35).  In  the  corresponding  list  of 
Ezra,  viii.  9,  he  is  called  Obadiah,  the  son  of  Jehiel. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABAGTHA  : A chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth. 
i.  10).  The  name  is  probably  of  Persian  origin. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABANA:  A river  rising  in  the  Anti-Libanus, 
flowing  through  Damascus,  and  disappearing  in  the 
Meadow  lakes.  Reference  to  it  is  found  only  once 
in  the  Bible  (II  Kings,  v.  12),  in  the  exclamation  of 
Naaman,  “Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  V ” At 
the  present  time  it  is  known  as  Nahr  Barada  (see 
Amanw).  The  proper  reading  of  the  name  is  prob- 
ably “Amana,”  as  given  in  the  keri  of  II  Kings,  v. 
12.  See  illustration  on  opposite  page.  G.  B.  L. 

ABARBANEL.  See  Abravanel. 

ABARBANEL  LIBRARY  IN  JERUSALEM 

emo) : A collection  of  books  intended  for 
a national  Jewish  library;  founded  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Chazaxowicz,  one  of  the  Zionist  leaders  in  Russia, 
who  devoted  almost  the  whole  of  his  income  to  the 
collection  of  Hebrew  books.  In  1900  the  library  con- 
tained more  than  15,000  volumes,  nearly  all  of  which 
had  been  sent  from  B3'elostok,  where  Dr.  Chazano- 


Elevation  of  Abarbanel  Library. 

wicz  was  a practising  physician.  A movement  was 
on  foot  in  1900  to  build  a modern  tire-proof  librarj' 
building  in  which  to  house  the  collection,  which  has 


become  a center  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 
the  Holy  City.  Ephraim  Cohen  was  director  of  the 
librarj'  in  1899. 

Bibliography  : S.  Abel,  TJie  National  Jewish  Library  in 

Jerusalem,  In  Jewish  Comment,  June  1,  1900,  p.  2. 

G. 

ABARIM(“The  Parts  Beyond”;  that  is,  bej'ond 
the  Jordan). — Biblical  Data:  A term  applied  to 
the  edge  of  the  Moabite  plateau.  From  its  most 
prominent  headland.  Mount  Nebo.  the  western  part 
of  Judea  was  plainly  visible  (Jer.  xxii.  20;  Num. 
xxvii.  12,  xxiii.  47 ; Deut.  xxxii.  49,  and  see  Ezek. 
xlix.  11,  revised  text,  “S.  B.  O.  T.”).  G.  B.  L. 

— —In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  Dlidrash  re- 
marks that  this  mountain  has  four  names;  Abarim, 
Hor,  Nebo,  and  the  Heights  of  Pisgah.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  mountain  was  sit- 
uated on  the  frontiers  of  four  adjoining  kingdoms. 
Since  all  were  proud  to  have  a share  in  Palestine, 
each  regarded  the  mountain  as  belonging  to  itself 
and  gave  it  a suitable  name  (Sifre,  Deut.  xxxvii; 
765,  ed.  Friedmann).  L.  G. 

ABAYE  (called  also  Abayi,  Abaya,  Abbaye): 
Babylonian  ainora ; born  about  the  close  of  the  third 
ceiituiy ; died  339  (see  Academies  in  B.abyloni.a). 
His  father,  Kaylil,  was  the  brother  of  Rabbah  bar 
Nahmani,  a teacher  at  the  Academj'  of  Piimbedita. 
Abaye’s  real  name  was  Nahmani,  after  his  grand- 
father; but  being  left  an  oriihan  at  an  earlj-  age,  he 
was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Kabbah  bar  Nahiuani,  who 
nicknamed  him  Abaye  (“Little  Father ”),  to  avoid 
confusion  with  his  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  and 
thenceforth  he  was  known  as  Abaye,  without  an_v 
other  title.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  he  jicrjictiiated 
the  memory  of  his  foster-mother,  iirobably  a slave 
in  Kabbah’s  household,  by  mentioning  her  name  in 
many  popular  recijies  and  dietetic  jirecepts,  some  of 
which  seem  to  be  based  on  siqierstitious  notions.  He 
introduced  each  recipe  with  the  jihrase,  “ jMj"  mother 
told  me.”  Abay  e’s  teachers  were  his  uncle  Rabbah 
and  Joseph  bar  Hama,  both  of  whom  successively 
became  presidents  of  the  Pumbedita  Academy. 
When  Jo.seph  died  (333),  this  dignity  Avas  conferred 
upon  Abaye,  who  retained  it  until  his  death  some  five 
years  later.  Rabbah  trained  him  in  the  application 
of  the  dialectic  method  to  halakic  jiroblems,  and 
Joseph,  with  his  .stores  of  traditional  lore,  taught 
him  to  appreciate  the  value  of  positive  knoivledge. 

Superior  as  Abaj'e  no  doubt  was  in  his  dialectic 
analysis  of  halakic  sentences,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
surpassed  in  this  regard  by  Raba,  with  whom  he  had 
been  clo.sely  associated  from  early  youth.  To  the 
disputations  between  these  amoraim  Ave  OAve  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dialectic  method  in  the  treatment 
of  halakic  traditions.  Their  debates  are  knoAvn  as  the 
“HaAvayot  de-Abaye  Ave-Raba”  (Debates  of  Abaye 
and  Raba),  the  subjects  of  Avhich  Averc  then  con- 
sidered such  essential  elements  of  Talmudic  knoAvl- 
edge  that  by^  an  anachronism  they'  Averc  thought  to 
be  knoAvii  to  Johanau  beu  Zakkai,  Avho  lived  some 
centuries  before  (Suk.  28«).  Their  halakic  contro- 
versies are  scattered  throughout  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud. With  the  exception  of  six  of  his  decisions, 
the  opinions  of  Raba  Avere  ahvay's  accepted  as  final. 
Abaye  Avas  never  so  happy  as  Avhen  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples had  completed  the  .study  of  a Dlishnah  treatise. 
On  such  occasions  he  ahvay's  gave  a feast  to  his 
pupils  (Shab.  1185),  though  his  circumstances  were 
needy,  and  Avine  never  appeared  upon  his  table.  His 
peace-loving  disjiosition  and  his  sincere  piety  are 
Avell  exhibited  in  his  maxims  (Ber.  17rt) , among  Avhich 
occur  the  following  : “ Be  mild  in  speech ; suppress 
your  Avrath ; aud  maintain  good-Avill  in  intercourse 
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with  your  relatives  as  well  as  with  others,  even  with 
strangers  in  the  market-plaee.” 

Abaye  urged  his  disciples  to  conduct  themselves 
in  such  a way  as  to  lead  others  to  the  love  of  God 
(Yoma,  86«) . In  Biblical  exegesis  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  draw  a distinct  line  between  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  text  {peshat)  and  the  sense  ascribed 
to  it  by  midrashic  interpretation.  He  formulated 
the  following  rule,  of  great  importance  in  Talmudic 
exegesis  (Sauh.  34rt)  : “One  Bible  verse  can  be  re- 
ferred to  different  subjects,  but  several  different 
Bible  verses  can  not  refer  to  one  and  the  same  sub- 
ject.” He  defended  the  Apocryphal  book  Eccle- 
siasticus  against  his  teacher  Joseph.  By  quoting 
from  it  a number  of  edifying  passages  he  showed 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  heretical  books  which 
are  forbidden,  and  even  comi)elled  his  teacher  to  ad- 
mit that  (juotations  might  with  advantage  be  taken 
from  it  for  homiletical  purposes  (Sauh.  lOOi).  Pos- 
sessing an  extensive  knowledge  of  tradition,  Abaye 
became  a most  eager  disciple  of  Dimi,  the  Palestin- 
ian amora,  who  had  brought  to  Babylonia  a perfect 
treasury  of  interpretations  by  Palestinian  amoraim. 
Abaye  considered  Dimi,  as  a representative  of  the 
Palestinian  school,  a qualified  Bible  exegete,  and 
used  to  ask  him  how  this  or  that  Bible  verse  was  ex- 
plained in  “ the  West,  ” or  Palestine.  Of  his  own  in- 
terpretations of  Biblical  passages  only  a few,  of  a 
haggadic  nature,  are  preserved;  but  he  often  sup- 
plements, elucidates,  or  corrects  the  opinions  of 
older  authorities. 

Bibliography  : Lampronti,  Pahad  s.v. ; Heilprin, 

Seder  ha^Dorot,  pp.  23-25;  Hainburger,’  R.  B.  T.,  18Si,  part 
if.,  s.v. ; Kohut,  Aruch,  s.v.  (in  which  is  found  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  passages  of  the  Talmud  containing  Abaye’s 
name) ; Bacher,  Ag-  Bah.  Anurr.  s.v.;  Weiss,  Dor;  M.  S.  An- 
tokolski in  Ha-Asif,  1885,  ii.  508-.506,  with  Straschiin’s  notes. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  (S3N  ; ’AfSfSd). — In  Theology:  The 
Aramaic  w'ord  for  “ Father,  ” “ my  Father, ” which,  to- 
gether with  the  Greek  equivalent,  occurs  three  times 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  an  invocation  to  God,' 
expressive  of  a close  personal  or  filial  relation  of 
the  speaker  to  God.  It  is  found  in  Mark,  xiv.  36,  the 
parallel  passage.  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  having  only  the 
Greek  words  “my  Father.”  Paul,  in  Rom.  viii.  15 
and  Gal.  iv.  6,  shows  that,  in  admitting  proselytes 
to  membership  in  the  new  faith,  they  were  declared 
to  be  the  children  of  God  while, addressing  Him  as 
“Abba,  Father.”  But  there  is  nothing  specially 
Christian  about  this.  It  was  the  formula  for  ad- 
dressing God  most  familiar  to  Jewish  saints  of  the 
New  Testament  times; 

“ To  Hanan,  the  grandson  of  Onias,  the  children  came  during 
a great  drought,  crying,  ‘Abba  [Father],  give  us  rain  ! ’ where- 
upon the  saint  prayed ; ‘ O Ruler  of  the  world,  tor  the  sake 
of  these  little  ones  who  can  not  discriminate  between  the  Abba 
[the  Father]  who  giveth  rain  and  the  Abba  [the  father]  who  can 
only  pray  for,  but  can  not  give,  rain,  hear  my  prayer ! ’ — and  be- 
hold rain  came  ” (Ta'anit,  23h). 

Of  Onias,  the  grandfather  of  Hanan,  we  read 
(Ta'anit,  23rt)  that  he  prayed  to  God,  saying;  “Lord, 
I am  as  a son  in  Thy  house,  and  by  Thy  great  name 
I beseech  Thee,  nor  will  I leave  this  spot  until  Thou 
hast  slioAvn  mercy  to  Thy  children  and  granted  my 
request.”  Then  Simon  ben  Shetah,  the  leader  of 
the  Pharisees,  said  to  Onias: 

“ I would  excommunicate  thee  for  thine  irreverent  mode  of 
prayer,  were  it  not  that  before  God  thou  art  a privileged  son, 
who  sayeth  to  his  father,  ‘ Abba,  do  this  and  do  that  for  me,’  and 
the  father  granteth  him  whatever  he  wlsheth.” 

Thus,in  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.ix. Elijah  addresses 
the  Lord  as  “ My  Father  in  heaven.  ” Compare  the 
expression  “My  Father  in  heaven  ” in  a Midrash  of 


the  Hadrianic  time,  Mek.,  Yithro,  6,  and  elsewhere. 
Likewise  in  Mishnah,  v.  1,  Bab.  Gem.  306,  Ber.  v.  1: 

“ The  ancient  Hasidim  spent  an  hour 
Father  in  in  silent  meditation  before  the  prayer 
Prayer,  so  as  to  put  their  hearts  in  the  right 
relation  to  their  Father  in  heaven.” 
Almost  the  same  expression  is  found  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  vii.  24: 

“ Pray  thrice  a day,  preparing  yourselves  beforehand,  so  as  to 
be  worthy  of  being  called  the  children  of  the  Father,  lest  when 
you  call  Him  ‘ Father  ’ unworthily,  you  be  reproached  by  Him, 
as  Israel,  His  flrst-bom  son,  was  told,  ‘ If  then  I be  a father, 
where  is  mine  honor?  and  if  1 be  a master,  where  is  my  fear?  ’ 
(Mai.  i.  «.)  ” 

For  the  appellation  “Father”  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Bible  fvith  special  reference  to  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  6; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  6,  Ixiv.  7;  Jer.  iii.  4;  Mai.  i.  6,  ii.  10),  see 
Fatherhood  of  God.  For  the  universal  Fatherhood 
of  God,  compare  Wisdom,  ii.  13  ; Ecclesiasticus,  iv. 
10;  I John,  iii.  2;  Abot,  iii.  28  [18]  ; Abot,  v.  30; 
Sifre,  Deut.  96,  1 ; Yoma,  viii.  9;  Tosef. , Peah,  iv. 
21 ; see  also  Abinu  Malkenu,  and  Dalman,  “ Die 
Worte  Jesu,”  i.  156. 

God  is  called  “Father”  by  Josephus  (“  Ant.”  ii. 
6,  § 8;  iv.  8,  § ‘24);  “the  Father  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race  ” by  Philo  (“  Sacrifice  of 
Father  Abel,”  18,  and  elsewhere  ; see  Drum- 
in  the  mond,  “Plnlo,”ii.  63;  Test.  Patriarchs, 
Apocrypha.  Judah,  24;  Wisdom,  xii.  3;  Sirach, 
xxvi.  1 and  li.  10;  and  Tobit,  xiii.  4). 
Still,  as  is  shown  by  Dalman  (“Die  Worte  Jesu,”  i. 
150-155),  the  fatherly  relation  of  God  to  man  tvas 
only  gradually  recognized  and  expressed  b}^  the 
worshiper.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  16  (compare 
ii.  13,  18),  it  is  the  righteous  man  only  who  claims 
that  God  is  his  Father  and  he  His  child;  or  it  is 
the  priest,  whose  holy  ministration  entitles  him  to 
the  jirivilege  of  addressing  God  as  “Father”  (Test. 
Patriarchs,  Levi,  xvii.  18).  Therefore  it  became 
customary  to  speak  of  God  in  connection  with  wor- 
ship as  the  Father  of  the  worshiper  (see  Tosef.,  Sanh. 
vii.  9),  “ Israelites  lift  up  their  eyes  to  their  Father 
in  heaven  ” (Midr.  Teh.  exxi.  1),  “ Israel  was  shielded 
under  the  wings  of  his  Father  in  heaven”  (Mek., 
Ainalek,  i. : R.  H.  iii.  8).  In  the  first  century  Jo- 
hanan  ben  Zakkai  referred  to  “the  altar  as  estab- 
lishing peace  between  Israel  and  his  Father  in 
heaven”  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  vii.  6,  7);  also,  when  re- 
ferring to  the  m}'steries  of  God,  he  said:  “Blessed 
be  the  God  of  Israel  for  this  son  of  Abraham,  who 
has  penetrated  into  the  glories  of  our  Father”  (To- 
sef., Hag.  ii.  2). 

Subseiiueutly  Akiba,  comforting  his  people  in  the 
misery  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  says: 
“ Ilajipy  are  ye,  O Israel,  your  Fountain  of  Purifi- 
cation is  your  Father  in  heaven  ” (Yoma,  l.c.).  Like- 
wise Simon  ben  Yoliai  calls  God  “ the  Father  in 
heaven”  (Sifre,  Deut,  xlviii.). 

The  paternal  relation  of  God,  while  chiefl}’  applied 
to  Israel  as  the  correct  worshipers  of  God.  was  also 
applied  to  individuals  who  maintained  this  spiri- 
tual relationship  (Sotali,  ix.  15;  Ab.  v.  20;  Mek., 
Yithro,  6.;  Midr.  Teh.  ix.  4;  Ps.  xii.  5,  xciv.  2, 
cxxiii.  1).  Wherefore  the  very  invocation,  “Abinu 
Malkenu!”  (Our  Father,  our  King!),  uttered  by  a 
devout  worshiper,  was  regarded  by  the  people  as 
endowed  with  special  efficacy.  The  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Weber  (“see  Altsynagogale  Theologie,” 
p.  150)  and  others,  that  Jesus  was  the  first  to  invoke 
God  by  the  name  of  Father,  does  not  rest  on  a solid 
foundation,  and  has  already  been  refuted  by  Dalman. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Gnttesdienstlkhe  VortrOge,  pp.  330, 
333,  336. 
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ABBA. — As  a PraBnomen  : A word  signifying 
I “father,”  used  as  a inaseuline  name  as  earlj-  as  the 
! time  of  theTanuaites  (see  Peah,  ii.  6;  Yeb.  15a;  see 
following  article).  The  name  was  particularly  com- 
mon among  the  Amoraim  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia. 

In  the  latter  country  Abba,  by  fusion  with  the  initial 
H of  the  title  Kab,  became  Rabba  or  Raba.  In  Pal- 
1 estine  this  was  shortened  to  Ba  and  Va.  For  the  prob- 
able meaning  of  the  name  see  “Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives,”  .\xxvi.  104.  As  an  inseparable  element  in 
names  we  find  Abba,  especially  in  the  time  of  the 
Tannaites.  This  word,  originally  an  address  of  es- 
teem or  affection,  was  closely  prefixed  to  the  name 
proi)er;  for  instance,  Abba  Jose,  Abba  Saul.  The 
more  prominent  of  those  bearing  the  name  of  Abba 
are  treated  below.  W.  B. 

ABBA:  1.  A brother  of  Rabban  Gamaliel,  prob- 
ably Gamaliel  II. ; perhaps  identical  with  Abba,  a 
eontemporaiy  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  mentioned  in 
Peah,  ii.  6.  Besides  Gamaliel’s  daughter,  Abba  had 
at  the  same  time  another  wife;  and  when  Abba  died 
childless,  Gamaliel  married  his  widow,  in  accord- 
‘ ance  with  the  law  of  levirate  marriage  (Yeb.  15a). 
Abba's  polygamy  is  the  only  instance  known  among 
the  authorities  of  the  Talmudic  period.  The  asser- 
tion that  he  was  a member  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jabneh 
(Chaies,  “Rev.  ^)t.  Juives,”  xxxix.  40  et  seq.)  is 
based  on  an  impossible  conjecture  iuTosefta,  Sanh. 
viii.  1.  L.  G. 

2.  A Palestinian  amora  of  Babylonian  birth  who 
flourished  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  He  was 
a pupil  of  Huna  and  .Judah,  the  Babylonian  masters, 
and  settled  in  Palestine,  where  he  achieved  a high 
! reputation.  In  the  Babylonian  schools  Abba  is  al- 
ways meant  when  reference  is  made  to  “ our  teacher 
; in  the  laud  of  Israel  ” (Sanh.  175) . He  was  wealthy 
i and  had  a peculiar  method  of  dispensing  charity  in 
secret  (Ket.  675).  He  is  iinportaut  as  a halakist. 
As  a haggadist  he  selected  chiefly  psalm  verses  for 
his  texts. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHT : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  lii.  517-525. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  BAR  ABBA : A Babjdonian  amora  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  distinguished  for 
piety,  benevolence,  and  learning.  He  is  known 
chiefly  through  his  son  Mar  Samuel,  principal  of 
the  Academy  of  Nehardea,  and  is  nearly  always 
referred  to  as  “ Samuel’s  father.”  Abba  traveled  to 
Palestine,  where  he  entered  into  relations  with  R. 
Judah  I.,  the  patriarch,  with  whose  pupil  Levi  bar 
Sisi  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  When 
Levi  died  Abba  delivered  the  funeral  oration  and 
glorified  the  memory  of  his  friend. 

Bibliography:  Midr.  Samuel,  ed.  Buber,  1893,  x.  3;  Yer. 

Peah.  riii.  21b;  Ket.Hlh-,  Frankel,  Meho,  pp.  56a  et  seq.; 

Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  1882,  ii.  3. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  B.  ABINTA  : An  amora  who  flourished 
in  the  third  century.  He  was  a native  of  Babylonia 
and  a pupil  of  Rab.  He  emigrated  to  Palestine, 
where  he  became  well  known  in  tradition,  particu- 
larly through  his  various  haggadic  sayings.  The 
confession  which  he  composed  for  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment deserves  special  mention.  It  reads: 

“ My  God,  I have  sinned  and  done  wicked  things.  I have  per- 
sisted in  my  had  disposition  and  followed  its  direction.  What  I 
have  done  I will  do  no  more.  Be  it  Thy  will,  0 Everlasting 
God,  that  Thou  mayest  blot  out  my  Iniquities,  forgive  all  my 
transgressions,  and  pardon  all  my  sins”  (Yer.  Yoma,  end  iM. 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  lii.  526,  527;  Heilprin, 

Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.  15. 

W.  B.  ! 


ABBA  OF  ACRE  (Acco) : A Palestinian  amora 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  He 
was  greatly  respected  by  Abbahu  and  praised  as  an 
example  of  modesty  (Sotah,  40a). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  .526. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  ARIKA  (usually  called  RAB)  : Cele- 
brated Babylonian  amora  and  founder  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sura ; flourished  in  third  centuiy ; died  at  Sura 
in247.  His  surname,”  Arika  ” (Aramaic.  ND'iN : He- 
brew, i“ix  ; English,  “ Long” — that  is,  “Tall  ” ; it  oc- 
curs onl}^  once — Hul.  1875),  he  owed  to  his  height, 
which,  according  to  a reliable  record,  exceeded  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  Others,  reading  “Areka,” 
consider  it  an  honorary  title,  “Lecturer”  (Weiss, 
“Dor,”  iii.  147;  Jastrow',  “Diet.”  .s.r.).  In  the  tradi- 
tional literature  hens  referred  to  almost  exclusively  as 
Rab  the  Master  (both  his  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity recognizing  in  him  a master),  just  as  his  teach- 
er, .Judah  L,  was  known  simply  as  Rabbi.  He  is 
called  Rabbi  Abba  only  in  the  tannaitic  literature  (for 
instance,  Tosefta,  Bi'zah,  i.  7),  where  a number  of  his 
sayings  are  preserved.  He  occupies  a middle  position 
between  the  Tannaini  and  the  Amoraim,  and  is  ac- 
corded the  right,  rarely  conceded  to  one  who  is  only 
an  amora,  of  disputing  the  opinion  of  a tauna  (B.  B. 
43rt  and  elsewhere). 

Rab  was  a descendant  of  a distinguished  Baby- 
lonian family  which  claimed  to  trace  its  origin  to 
Shimei,  brother  of  King  David  (Sanh.  5a;  Ket.  625). 
His  father,  Aibo,  was  a brother  of  Hiyya,  Avho  lived 
in  Palestine,  and  was  a highly  esteemed  scholar  in 
the  collegiate  circle  of  the  patriarch  Jiidaii  1.  From 
his  associations  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  and  later 
as  his  uncle’s  disciiile  and  as  a member  of  the  acad- 
emy at  Sepphoris,  Rab  acquired  such  an  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  traditional  lore  as  to  make  him 
its  foremost  exponent  in  his  native  land.  AVhile 
Judah  1.  was  still  living,  Rab.  baving  been  did}'  or- 
dained as  teacher — though  not  without  certain  re- 
strictions (Sanh.  l.c.) — returned  to  Babylonia,  where 
he  at  once  began  a career  that  was  destined  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  Babylonian  Judaism. 

In  the  annals  of  the  Babylonian  schools  the  year 
of  his  arrival  is  recorded  as  the  starting-iioint  in  the 
chronology  of  the  Talmudic  age.  It 
Beginning-  was  the  ,530th  year  of  the  Seleucidan 

of  the  and  the  219th  year  of  the  common  era. 

Talmudic  As  the  scene  of  his  activity,  Rab  first 
Age.  cho.se  Nehardea,  where  the  exilarch 
appointed  him  ayarammoK,  or  market- 
master,  and  Rabbi  Shela  made  him  lecturer  (amora) 
of  his  college  (Yer.  B.  B.v.  l.ia;  Yoma,  205).  Thence 
he  removed  to  Sura,  on  the  Euphrates,  where  be  es- 
tablished a school  of  his  own,  which  soon  became 
the  intellectual  center  of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  As 
a renowned  teacher  of  the  Law  and  with  hosts  of 
disciples,  who  came  from  all  sections  of  the  .Jewish 
world,  Rab  lived  and  worked  in  Sura  until  his  death. 
Samuel,  another  disciple  of  Judah  L,  at  the  same 
time  brought  to  the  academy  at  Nehardea  a high  de- 
gree of  prosperity ; in  fact,  it  was  at  the  school  of 
Rab  that  Jewish  learning  in  Babj'lonia  found  its  per- 
manent home  and  center.  Rab’s  activity  made  Baby- 
lonia independent  of  Palestine,  and  gave  it  that  pre- 
dominant position  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy 
for  several  centuries. 

The  method  of  treatment  of  the  traditional  mate- 
rial to  which  the  Talmud  owes  its  origin  was  estab- 
lished in  Babylonia  b}'  Rab.  That  method  takes 
the  Mishnah  of  Judah  ha-Nasi  as  a text  or  founda- 
tion, adding  to  it  the  other  tannaitic  traditions,  and 
deriving  from  all  of  them  the  theoretical  explaua- 
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tions  and  practical  applications  of  the  religious  Law. 
Tlie  legal  and  ritual  opinions  recorded  in  Rab’s 
name  and  his  disputes  with  Samuel  constitute  the 
main  body  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  His  numer- 
ous disciples — some  of  whom  were  very  intiuential 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  also  disciples  of 
Samuel — amplified  and,  in  their  capacity  as  instruct- 
ors and  by  their  discussions,  continued  the  work  of 
Rab.  In  the  Babylonian  schools  Rjib  was  rightly  re- 
ferred to  as  “ our  great  master.  ” Rab 
Rab  as  also  exercised  a great  influence  for 
Teacher,  good  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
conditions  of  his  native  land,  not  only 
indirectly  through  his  disciples,  but  directly  by  rea- 
son of  the  strictness  with  which  he  repressed  abuses 
in  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  denounced 
ignorance  and  negligence  in  matters  of  ritual  ob- 
servance. 

Rab,  says  tradition,  found  an  open,  neglected  field 
and  fenced  it  in  (Hul.  llOrt).  Especial  attention  was 
given  by  him  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue.  He 
is  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  finest  com- 
positions in  the  Hebrew  prayer-book,  the  Musaf  serv- 
ice of  the  New  Year.  In  tliis  noble  prayer  are  evinced 
profound  religious  feeling  and  exalted  thought,  as 
well  as  ability  to  use  the  Hebrew  language  in  a 
natural,  expressive,  and  classical  manner  (Yer.  R. 
11.  i.  STc/).  The  many  homiletic  and  ethical  (hagga- 
distic)  sayings  recorded  of  him  show  similar  ability. 
As  a haggadist  Rab  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the 
Babylonian  Amoraim.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Babylonian  teachers  whose  haggadistic  utterances 
approach  in  number  and  contents  those  of  the  Pal- 
estinian haggadists.  The  Palestinian  Talmud  has 
preserved  a large  number  of  his  halakic  and  hag- 
gadistic utterances ; and  the  Palestinian  Midrashim 
also  contain  many  of  his  Haggadot.  Rab  delivered 
homiletic  discourses,  both  in  the  college  {bet  lui- 
Diidrash)  and  in  the  synagogues.  He  especially 
loved  to  treat  in  his  homilies  of  the  events  and  per- 
sonages of  Biblical  history;  and  many  beautiful  and 
genuinely  poetic  embellishments  of  the  Biblical  rec- 
ord, which  have  become  common  pos- 
Ethical  session  of  the  Haggadah,  are  his  crea- 
Teaching.  tions.  His  Haggadah  is  particularly 
rich  in  thoughts  concerning  the  moral 
life  and  the  relations  of  human  beings  to  one  another. 
A few  of  these  utterances  may  be  quoted  here : 

" The  commandments  of  the  Torah  were  only  given  to  purify 
men’s  morals  ” (Gen.  R.  xliv.) . “ Whatever  may  not  properly  be 
done  in  public  is  forbidden  even  in  the  most  secret  chamber” 
(Shab.  64f)).  “ It  is  well  that  people  busy  themselves  with  the 
study  of  the  Law  and  the  performance  of  charitable  deeds,  even 
when  not  entirely  disinterested : for  the  habit  of  right-doing  will 
finally  make  the  intention  pure”  (Pes.  .50?)).  “ Man -will  be  called 
to  account  for  having  deprived  himself  of  the  good  things  which 
the  world  offered  ” (Yer.  Kid.  end).  ” Whosoever  hath  not  pity 
upon  his  fellow  man  is  no  child  of  Abraham  ” (Bezah,  32?)L  it 
is  better  to  east  oneself  into  a fiery  furnace  than  publicly  to  put  to 
shame  one’s  fellow  creature  ” (B.  M.  ,5i)a).  “ One  should  neyer 

betroth  himself  to  a woman  without  having  seen  her ; one  might 
subsequently  discover  in  her  a blemish  because  of  which  one 
might  loathe  her  and  thus  transgress  the  commandment;  ‘Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  (Kid.  41a).  “ A father  should 
never  prefer  one  child  above  another ; the  example  of  Joseph 
shows  what  evil  results  may  follow  therefrom  ” (Shab.  10?)). 

Rub  loved  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach),  and 
warned  his  disciple  Hamnuna  against  unjustifiable 
asceticism  by  quoting  advice  con- 
Reproves  tained  therein — that,  considering  the 
Extreme  transitoriness  of  human  life  (‘Er.  54«), 
Asceticism,  one  should  not  despise  the  good  things 
of  this  world.  To  the  celestial  joys  of 
the  future  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  in  the  follow- 
ing poetic  words : 

“ There  is  naught  on  earth  to  compare  with  the  future  life.  In 
the  world  to  come  there  shall  be  neither  eating  nor  drinking, 


neither  trading  nor  toil,  neither  hatred  nor  envy ; but  the  right- 
eous shall  sit  with  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  rejoice  in  the 
radiance  of  the  Divine  Presence”  (Ber.  17a). 

Rab  also  devoted  much  attention  to  m3^stical  and 
transcendental  speculations  which  the  rabbis  con- 
nect with  the  Biblical  account  of  creation  (Gen.  i., 
Ma‘aseh  Bereshit),  the  vision  of  the  mysterious 
chariot  of  God  (Ezek.  i.,  Ma'aseh  Merkabah),  and 
the  Divine  Name.  Many  of  his  important  utter- 
ances testify  to  his  tendency  in  this  direction  (Hag. 
12rt,  Kid.  71a). 

Concei’ning  the  social  position  and  the  personal 
history  of  Rab  we  are  not  informed.  That  he  was 
rich  seems  probable;  for  he  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied himself  for  a time  with  commerce  and  after- 
ward with  agriculture  (Hul.  105a).  That  he  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  by  the 
Jews  of  Babylonia  is  proved  by  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  him  and  the  last  Parthian  king,  Ar- 
taban  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  10&).  He  was  deeplj^  affected  by 
the  death  of  Artaban  (226)  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Arsacidan  dynasty,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
souglit  the  fiiendship  of  Ardeshir, 
Status  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  al- 
in  Life.  though  Samuel  of  Nehardea  probably 
did  so.  Rab  became  closely  related, 
through  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters,  to 
the  family  of  the  exilarch.  Her  sons.  Mar  Ukba 
and  Nehemiah,  were  considered  types  of  the  highest 
aristocracy.  Rab  had  many  sons,  several  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  the  most  distinguished 
being  the  eldest,  Hiyya.  The  latter  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  his  father  as  head  of  the  academy: 
this  post  fell  to  Rab’s  disciple  Huna.  Two  of  his 
grandsons  occupied  in  succession  the  office  of  exil- 
arch {resit  galiitu,  Hul.  92a). 

Rab  died  at  an  advanced  age,  deeply  mourned  by 
numerous  disciples  and  the  entire  Babylonian  Jewry, 
which  he  had  raised  from  comparative  insignificance 
to  the  leading  position  in  Judaism  (Shab.  110a,  M. 
K.  24a) . 

Bibliography  : I.  H.  VTeiss,  in  Kulihe  Yizhak,  No.  8,  pp.  32- 
30;  No.  9,  pp.  49-.55;  No.  10,  pp.  16-31;  'the 'same.  Dor,  lii. 
147-161;  Abr.  Lewysohn,  in  Kobak’s  Jcschurun  (Hebrew 
part),  vi.  114-120  and  vii.  6-16 ; Jos.  Umanski,  in  Graber’s  (tzar 
ha-Sifrut,  v.  159-312;  M.  I.  Miihlfelder,  Rdbh,  Ein  Lchtns- 
Inld,  1871 ; Bacher,  Afj.  Bah.  Amor.  pp.  1-33;  Reifmann,  in 
Hci^Mafjyid,  1871,  No.  12;  D.  Kahana,  in  Ha-Shiloah,  1898, 
pp.  433-440 : M.  S.  Antokolski,  in  Ha-Asif,  ii.,  with  notes  by 
Straschun. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  BAR  BENJAMIN  BAR  HIYYA, 

(called  also  Abba.  b.  Minyomi  or  Minyomin  b. 
Hiyya) : A Palestinian  scholar  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  contemporary  of  R.  Abbahu. 
While  the  country  of  his  birth  can  not  be  named 
with  certainty,  he  was  probably  born  in  Baby- 
lonia ; for  he  is  found  there  (Hul.  80a)  seeking 
halakic  information  from  Rab  Hnna  b.  Hijyva,  the 
son-in-law  of  R.  Jeremiah  b.  Abba,  who  lived  in 
Babylonia  (Bek.  31a)  and  who  was  probably  the 
brother  of  Benjamin  b.  Hij’ya,  the  father  of  Abba 
and  disciple  of  Rab  Hisda,  who  also  lived  in  Baby- 
lonia. Hence,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Abba  b.  Ben- 
jamin was  a native  of  the  same  country  and  that  he 
removed  to  Palestine,  where  he  established  himself 
at  Arbela.  Here  R.  Abbahu  once  visited  him  (Yer. 
Shebiit,  vi.  36d).  In  the  Palestinian  Talmud  he  is 
alwaj’S  referred  to  as  Abba  b.  Benjamin.  Twice 
(Yer.  Ber.  v.  9fZ,  and  Yer.  Git.  v.  47/))  he  is  quoted 
by  the  name  of  Abaye  b.  B. ; this,  howevei,  is  the 
result  of  a clerical  error,  as  clearly  appears  from  the 
reading  of  the  manuscript  Syrileio(Yer.  Ber.  ad  loc.) 
and  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud (R.  H.  35a;  Sotah,  385).  In  the  latter  Tal- 
mud he  is  sometimes  ipioted  by  the  appellation  of 
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b.  Benjamin,  ami  sometimes  as  b.  Minyomi  or  Min- 
yomin  (a  dialectic  form  of  Benjamin).  Hence  he 
sliould  not  be  confounded  with  the  Abba  bar  Miu- 
yomi  who  is  identical  with  Abba  b.  Martha.  The 
I Babylonian  Talmud,  in  quoting  him,  generally  adds 
I to  his  name  that  of  his  grandsire  Hiyya  (Hul.  SOa ; 

Yeb.  122i),and  he  may  also  be  recognized  by  the 
' character  of  the  traditions  cited  in  his  behalf,  which 
usually  refer  to  Barailot. 

BiBLiocRAi’iiy : Heilpiin,  Seder ii.  17;  Baeher, 

Fill.  Amor.  i.  117. 

S.  M. 

1 ABBA  B.  BIZNA  : A Palestinian  amora  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  a 
haggadist,  and  as  having  handed  down  certain  ha- 
lakic  opinions  (Yer.  B.  K.  v.  5a). 

I Bibliography:  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.  17 ; Bacber,  Ag. 

I Pal.  Amor.  Hi.  M'i. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  BUMSLA  (BEN  SOLOMON).  See 

i Br.MsL.v.  Abba  (Bunzlau.  Bohemia). 

I ABBA  OF  CARTHAGE  : A Palestinian  amora, 

I who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  His 
birthplace  was  Carthage,  and  it  is  incorrect  to  refer 
his  surname  to  Cartagena  in  Spain  or  to  a town  of 
Armenia.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  and  in  the  haggadic  traditions. 

BiBi.iograpii  V : Frankel,  MeJjo,  p.  Wia ; Baoher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor. 

ii.  218. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  COHEN  OF  BARDELA  ; A scholar  of 
the  last  tannaitic  generation  (about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century) . The  few  Halakot  emanating 
from  him  refer  to  the  rabbinical  civil  law.  In  Bib- 
lical homiletics  several  of  his  expositions  have  been 
preserved  (Sifre,  Deut.  2;  Gen.  R.  23,  76,  93).  The 
last-mentioned  passage  runs  as  follows:  “Wo  to 
mankind,  because  of  the  day  of  judgment;  wo,  be-* 
I cause  of  the  day  of  trial ! Balaam,  the  wisest  among 
I the  Gentiles,  was  confounded  at  the  reproof  of  his 
ass  (Num.  xxii.  30).  Joseph,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
Jacob’s  sons,  silenced  his  elder  brethren  (Gen.  xlv. 
3).  How  will  man  be  able  to  endure  the  judgment 
i of  the  omniscient  Lord?”  (B.  M.  lOri;  Yer.  Gif.  viii. 

I 49c;  Yer.  B.  M.  i.  Id;  Yer.  B.  B.  viii.  ICi). 

S.  M. 

1 ABBA  DORESH  (or  HA-DORESH ; that  is, 

I “The  Interpreter  of  Scripture”);  A tanna,  whose 
I period  can  not  be  determined.  Two  of  his  interpre- 
tations have  been  preserved  in  Sifre,  Deut.  308  and 
302.  and  refer  to  Deut.  xxxii.  5 and  xxxiii.  11,  re- 
spectively (see  also  Ex.  R.  42) . 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  547. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  (RABBA)  BAR  DUDAI : Head  of  the 
Acailemy  of  Pumbedita  from  772  till  about  780. 
Sherira  Gaon  adds  to  Abba’s  name  the  words  “our 
gnindfather,”  Avhich,  however,  are  not  meant  to  in- 
dicate that  Diidai  Avas  an  immediate  ancestor  of 
: Sherira.  A copyist’s  attempt  to  change  the  rare 
I name  “ Dudai  ” into  “.Judai  ” adds  to  the  confusion; 

for  Judai  Gaon,  the  actual  grandfather  of  Sherira, 

[ liA'ed  a full  century  later  than  Dudai. 

' Bibliography  : First  Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon,  in  Neubauer’s 
' Mcdiaral  Jew.  Chron.  i.  36. 

L.  G. 

ABBA  GLUSK  LECZEKA  : A poem  by  Adal- 
; bert  von  Chamisso,  jniblished  in  1832.  It  relates 
[ tlie  story  of  one  Abba,  Avho,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  went  to 


Beilin  to  acquire  secular  knowledge.  In  his  native 
town,  Glusk,  Abba  was  persecuted  by  the  fanatical 
representatives  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  community 
for  his  liberal  vicAvs.  He  had  to  leave  the  town, 
and  traveled  from  place  to  place  as  a Avandering 
preacher  (magejid).  When  he  came  to  Wilna,  he 
had  tliirteen  works  ready  for  jniblication,  hut  on 
account  of  their  radical  tendencies  they  Avere  burned 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  synagogue.  Probably  he 
himself  Avould  have  fared  badly  had  not  a rabbi 
come  to  his  assistance.  In  an  article  published  in 
“ Ha-Karmel,”  1872,  No.  5,  Avhere  a IlebreAv  tran.s- 
lation  of  Chamisso’s  poem  is  given,  it  is  stated  that 
Joshua  Selig  Salkind  in  his  childhood  Avitnessed  the 
burning  of  the  “ Glusker  maggid’s  ” books,  and  that 
Elijah,  the  gaon  of  Wilna,  saved  him  from  the 
mob.  Kayserling  thinks  that  Abba  Glusk  Leczeka 
is  a poetical  iiresentation  of  Solomon  Maimon's  real 
adventures,  butS.  Stanislavski  (in  “ Voskhod,”  1887, 
No.  12)  contends  that  he  is  the  Gi-uskeii  ^Lagoid. 

Bibliographa’ : Cliamisso's  irn-kc,  ed.  Max  Koeh,  pp.  271-278; 

Ha-Karmel.  1872,  No.  5,  pp.  234  et  seg. ; Kayserling,  Moses 

3Iendelssoh7i,  p.  431,  Leipsio,  1888. 

II.  R. 

ABBA  GORION  OF  SIDON : A tanna.  Avho 
flourished  in  the  second  century.  He  handed  down 
to  posterity  a saying  of  Abba  Saul  (Mishnah,  Kid. 
iv.  14,  Yerushalmi  version)  and  one  of  Rabban 
Gamaliel  II.  That  of  Gamaliel,  quoted  in  the  in- 
troduction to  Esther  R.,  forms  the  beginning  to  a 
Midrash  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  for  Avhicli  reason  the 
latter  is  called  Midrash  Abba  Gorioii  (see  iIii)i{.ASii). 
Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  i.  95,  ii.  308. 

AV.  B. 

ABBA  HANIN  and  his  son,  ABBA  JOSE. 

See  H.anin,  Abba,  and  Jose,  Abba. 

ABBA  BAR  HIYYA  B.  ABBA:  A Pales 
tinian  amora.  Avho  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Hiyya  bar 
Abba,  the  well-known  pupil  of  .lohanan,  and  trans- 
mitted to  his  generation  the  sayings  of  Johanan, 
which  in  their  turn  had  been  delivered  to  him  by 
his  father  (Yer.  Sotah.  ix.  24c).  He  Mas  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendshi])  Avith  Zeira  (Hul.  86//). 

Bibliography  : Frankel,  Mcho,  p.  .57a ; Bacher,  Ag.  Pal. 

Amor.  ill.  648. 

AY.  B. 

ABBA  HOSHAYA  (called  also  Oshaya, 
Yeshaya)  OF  TURYA,  or  TRAYA;  A Pales- 
tinian wool-Avasher  of  the  third  century,  of  whose 
scholarly  attainments,  if  he  had  any,  nothing  is  re- 
corded, but  Avhose  jiiety  and  honesty  afforded  the 
haggadists  op]iortunities  for  legends  and  religious 
speculations.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  on  the 
day  of  a certain  Rabbi  Abun’s  death;  and,  ■with 
reference  to  this  circumstance,  R.  Abba  b.  Kahana 
observes:  “AVhat  particular  xvisdom  is  shoAvn  in 
Solomon’s  saying  (Eccl.  i.  5),  ‘The  sun  rises,  and 
the  sun  sets.’  Do  yve  not  see  the  alternation  of 
light  and  darkness  daily  ? The  saying  refers  to  a 
jieculiarity  in  the  history  of  Israel;  namely,  that 
there  is  never  a vacancy  in  the  line  of  pious  men : 
the  sun  of  one  sainc  rises  before  the  sun  of  another 
sets.  Thus  . . . before  Rabbi  Abun  died,  Abba 
Hoshaya  had  been  born”  (Gen.  R.  Iviii.  2;  Eccl. 
R.  i.  5.  Compare  Zunz,  “G.  V.,”  2d  ed.,  18o;  “Bet 
Talmud,”  iv.  12-14).  It  is  related  that  Abba  Ho- 
shaya once  found  some  jewels  yvhich  a Roman  prin- 
cess had  lost.  He  brought  them  to  her,  but  she 
would  not  accept  them,  remarking  that  she  did  not 
value  them  much,  and  that  they  belonged  to  him  by 
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right  (compare  B.  M.  286).  Abba  replied  that  the 
Jewish  Law  orders  the  restoration  to  its  owner  of 
anything  found ; whereupon  the  princess  exclaimed, 
“Praised  be  the  God  of  the  Jews!”  (Yer.  B.  M.  ii. 
8c;  compare  “Pene  Mosheh.”)  Therefore,  at  his 
funeral,  the  Scriptural  verse  (Cant.  viii.  7),  “If  a 
man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for 
love,  it  would  utterly  be  contemned,”  was  applied 
to  Abba  Hoshaya’s  love  of  God  (Lev.  R.  30,  Cant. 
R.  to  ?.c.,  where  “Rabbi”  is  to  be  corrected  into 
Abba;  Tosef.,  B.  K.  xi.  14;  Yer.  B.  K.  x.  7c). 

S.  M. 

ABBA  HUNA  HA-KOHEN.  See  Huna, 
Auba.  ha-Kohen. 

ABBA  or  RABA  (RABBAH)  BAR  JERE- 
MIAH : A Babylonian  amora  of  the  third  century, 
the  son  of  Jeremiah  b.  Abba  and  a pupil  of  Rab.  He 
lived  at  Sura  and  transmitted  to  his  generation  the 
sayings  of  Rab  and  Samuel.  One  of  his  sayings,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  preserved  in  Palestinian  sources, 
may  be  here  quoted.  Prov.  ix.  1-3;  “W^isdom  hath 
builded  her  house,”  etc.,  refers  to  the  Messianic  age. 
The  “ house  ” is  the  newly  erected  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem ; the  “ seven  pillars  ” are  the  seven  years  follow- 
ing the  defeat  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  are  indicated 
in  Ezek.  xxxix.  9 ; the  “ feast  ” is  that  described  in 
Ezek.  xxxix.  17 ; and  the  verse,  “ She  hath  sent  forth 
her  maidens,”  etc.,  means;  “The  Lord  sent  forth 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  with  the  message  to  the  birds 
and  beasts  ” (Lev.  R.  xi.). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ill.  529,  530;  Heil- 

prin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ed.  1882,  n.  336. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  JOSE  BEN  DOSITAI.  See  Jose,  Abba, 

BEN  DoSITAI. 

ABBA  JOSE  BEN  HANIN.  See  Jose,  Abba, 
BEN  HaNIN. 

ABBA  JOSE  OF  MAHUZA.  See  Jose,  Abba, 
OF  Mahuza. 

ABBA  JUDAH.  See  Abba  Judan. 

ABBA  JUDAN  (or  JUDAH)  : A philanthro- 
pist who  lived  in  Antioch  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century.  As  an  example  of  his  generosity, 
it  is  recorded  that  once  he  sold  half  of  his  property, 
already  considerably  reduced  by  the  demands  of 
charity,  to  avoid  turning  away  empty-handed  Rab- 
bis Eliezer,  Joshua,  and  Akiba,  who  were  collecting 
donations  for  educational  purposes.  The  record 
adds  that  the  blessings  conferred  upon  him  by  these 
rabbis  bore  fruit,  for  shortly  afterward,  hy  a happy 
accident,  he  discovered  a treasure  (Yer.  Hor.  iii.  48«, 
Lev.  R.  V.  4).  His  name  was  not  permitted  to  fall 
into  oblivion,  and  for  centuries  later  the  name  “ Abba 
Judan  ” seems  to  have  been  applied  in  Palestine  to 
every  unusually  benevolent  man  (Lev.  R.  l.c.,  Deut. 
R.  iv.  8).  It  is  thus  the  Jewish  parallel  to  the  name 
MfBcenas  which  is  still  applied,  two  thousand  years 
after  the  life  of  its  original  bearer,  to  every  great 
patron  of  art.  L.  G. 

ABBA  KOLON  : A mythical  Roman  mentioned 
in  a Talmudic  legend  concerning  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  which,  according  to  the  Haggadah,  was  a re- 
sult of  the  impious  conduct  of  the  Jewish  kings. 
According  to  the  legend,  the  first  settlers  of  Rome 
found  that  their  huts  collapsed  as  soon  as  built, 
whereupon  Abba  Kolon  said  to  them,  “Unless  you 
mix  water  from  the  Euphrates  with  your  mortar, 
nothing  that  you  build  will  stand.”  Then  he  offered 
to  supply  such  water,  and  for  this  purpose  jour- 
neyed through  the  East  as  a cooper,  and  returned  with 
water  from  the  Euphrates  in  wine-casks.  The  build- 
ers mixed  this  water  with  the  mortar  and  built  new 


huts  that  did  not  collapse.  Hence  the  proverb,  “ A 
city  without  Abba  Kolon  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.” 
The  newly  built  cit3"  was  therefore  called  “Babylo- 
nian Rome  ” (Cant.  R.  i.  6). 

Probably  this  legend  was  intended  to  show  the 
dependence  of  the  Roman  empire  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  East;  but  it  contains  a number  of 
points  that  still  remain  unexplained.  The  above- 
mentioned  Roman,  or,  more  properly,  Greco-Ro- 
man, proverb  is  j ust  as  obscure  as  the  name  “ Ahha 
Kolon,”  which,  originating  in  some  classic  word,  was 
distorted  by  the  Jews  into  “a  father  of  a colonj-,” 
not  without  the  mental  reservation  that  “ Kolon  ” is 
the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  “shame.”  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identity  the  name  with  that  of 
Deucalion  (Krauss,  “ Lelmworter,”  ii.  s.v.),  to  which 
it  bears  no  philological  or  historical  relation.  The 
most  probable  identification  is  that  by  Brilll,  who 
refers  to  a legend  in  John  IMalalas’  “Chronicles,”  p. 
301,  of  a magician  named  Ablaccon,  under  the  em- 
peror Tiberius.  This  Ablaccon  protected  the  city 
of  Antioch,  by  the  aid  of  a rampart  of  stone,  against 
the  overflow  of  the  mountain  streams. 

Bibliography:  Briill,  in  Kobak’s  Jesc/mrun,  vi.  3 ; Krauss, 
Griechiache  und  Lateinisclie  LehmvOrter  im  TalniwJ, etc., 
li.  s.v.  Berlin,  1899 ; Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Geseh.  d.  Juden 
in  Rom,  i.  86. 

L.  G. 

ABBA  BEN  MARI.  See  Rabba  ben  Mari. 

ABBA  MARI  BEN  ELIGDOR  (called  also 
Senior  Astruc  de  Noves  or  de  Negre,  his 
family  name)  : A distinguished  Talmudist,  an  emi- 
nent philosopher,  and  an  able  physicist  and  astron- 
omer ; flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Salou- 
ica.  In  133.5  he  was  already  very  old  (Samuel  of 
Marseilles,  in  “ fieri  vains^Juifs,”  p.  562,  according  to 
which  the  note  in  “Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  ix.  59,  must  be 
corrected).  Of  the  manj'  writings  of  Abba  Mari, 
who,  according  to  his  contem])orary,  Isaac  de  Lattes, 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  .Tob,  parts 
of  the  Talmud,  and  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eliezer,  as 
well  as  works  on  physics,  logic,  and  metaphysics, 
merely  fragments  are  extant,  and  these  in  manuscript 
only.  His  commentarj"  on  Job  is  found  in  sev- 
eral European  libraries;  it  is  not  a commentary  in 
an  exegetical  or  historical  sense,  but  is  full  of 
philosophical  disquisitions  upon  the  Biblical  theod- 
icy. The  existence  of  Job  is  doubted  by  Abba 
Mari,  as  by  some  of  the  Talmudic  rabbis  (B.  B. 
15a) . He  says  that,  at  any  rate,  the  book  bearing 
his  name  was  not  written  bj"  Job,  as  some  authori- 
ties in  the  Talmud  admit,  but  bj"  Moses.  Job’s  four 
friends  represent  in  their  personalities  four  different 
views  of  evil  in  the  world.  Eliphaz,  representative 
of  tradition,  denies  altogether  the  realitj"  of  evil,  in 
agreement  with  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  Bildad,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  deny  its  reality,  but  holds,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  loyal  disciple  of  the  old  rabbis  and  Mo- 
tazilites,  that  God  allows  the  just  to  suffer  here  in 
order  to  reward  them  the  more  in  the  future  life.  Zo- 
phar,  too,  considers  evil  a reality ; writh  the  Aschar- 
ites,  with  whom  manj^  rabbis  agree,  he  insists  on 
man’s  ignorance  of  the  divine  will,  which  finite  man 
ought  not  to  investigate.  Elihu  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  Eliphaz,  but  with  the  difference  that  what 
Eliphaz  accepts  as  a matter  of  faith,  Elihu  demon- 
strates philosophically.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that 
Abba  Mari  was  a loyal  student  of  Maimonides,  and 
that,  like  him.  he  considered  revelation  and  true  phi- 
losophy as  identical.  Whether  a philosophical  and 
allegorical  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  in 
manuscript  in  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  libraries 
and  ascribed  to  him,  is  really  his,  or  should  be 
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’ credited  to  Moses  of  Narbouue,  witli  whom  Abba 
j .Mari  is  elsewliere  confounded,  is  uncertain.  The 
j same  doubt  holds  concerning  the  Hebrew  translation 
I of  Gazzali’s  “Tendencies  of  Philosophers,  ” which  is 
ascribed  to  Abba  Mari,  but  possibly  also  belongs  to 
the  aforesaid  Moses.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
I Steinschneider’s  doubt  concerning  a Munich  manu- 
; script,  containing  the  introduction  to  the  first  book 
' of  Euclid,  with  the  superscription,  “Written  by 
Abba  Mari,  philosopher  and  teacher  of  truth  ” ; it 
certainly  belongs  to  our  Abba  Mari,  and  the  words 
Ahh(t  yhiri  are  not  to  be  translated  “ My  Lord  and 
Father,”  for  these  two  words  would  otherwise  have 
I their  proper  place  at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the 
end  of  the  sentenee.  Abba  Mari  also  wrote  “Refu- 
tations,” in  whieh  he  assailed  Joseph  Caspi’s  “ Book 
of  Secrets.”  This  book,  with  the  exeeption  of  a 
few  quotations  from  it  in  other  writers,  has  disap- 
I peared. 

Bibi.iooraphy  : Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Uehera.  p.  oOS;  His- 
toirc  Littiraire  de  Ja  France,  vol.  xxxi.  (Les  Ecrivains 
Juifs  Fran^ais),  pp.  548-553;  Gross.  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  389; 
idem,  in  Rev.  Juives,  ix.  59  (date  of  daughter’s  marriage 
I wrongly  given) . 

I L.  G. 

1 ABBA  MARI  BEN  ISAAC  OF  ST.  GIL- 

! LES  ; Flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  lived  at  St.  Gilles,  near  Ltmel,  in  Lan- 
guedoc. According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
visited  the  Jewish  community  of  that  place,  Abba 
Mari  held  the  office  of  bailli  (magistrate)  about  1165, 
having  been  appointed  by  Raymond  V.,  who  was 
friendly  to  the  Jews.  The  monarch  made  St.  Gilles 
the  second  capital  of  his  country.  That  a Jew  was 
in  those  times  chosen  to  so  high  an  office  is  a fact  of 
some  importance,  as  it  goes  far  to  show  the  jiosition 
which  the  Jews  occupied  in  southern  France  pre- 
vious to  the  war  with  the  Albigenses.  The  war 
lasted  until  1229.  Some  scholars  pretend  to  see  in 
this  Abba  Mari  the  father  of  Isaac  ben  Abba  Mari, 
the  author  of  the  ‘“Ittur.”  In  this  work  Isaac  re- 
I fers  to  his  father  as  a prominent  Talmudist,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  inferred  that  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  not  onlj"  a high  official  but  also  a 
Talmudic  scholar — a deduction  which  has  been  com- 
liletely  set  aside  by  Gross. 

. Bibliorrapht;  Gratz,  Geseh.  d.  Jvden,  2d  ed.  vi.226;  Renan, 

' Lc.s  Rabbins  Francais.p.  530;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp. 
:i72,  651. 

L.  G. 

I ABBA  MARI  BEN  JOSEPH  IBN  CASPI. 

See  Caspi,  Abba  Mari  ben  Joseph  ibn. 

I ABBA  MARI  BEN  MOSES  BEN  JOSEPH 
DON  ASTRUC  (En  Astruc)  OF  LUNEL  (Graetz 
and  others  have,  incorrectly,  En  Duran):  Leader  of 
J the  opposition  to  the  rationalism  of  the  Maimonists  in 
the  Montpellier  controversy  of  1303- 
I Defender  of  1306;  born  at  Lunel — hence  his  name, 

I Law  and  Yarhi  (from  Yerah  = Moon  = Lune). 

Tradition.  He  was  a descendant  of  Meshullam 
ben  .Jacob  of  Lunel,  one  of  whose  five 
sons  was  Joseph,  the  grandfather  of  Abba  Mari,  who, 
like  his  son  Moses,  the  father  of  Abba  Mari,  was 
highly  respected  for  both  his  rabbinical  learning  and 
his  general  erudition.  Abba  Mari  moved  to  Montpel- 
lier. where,  to  his  chagrin,  he  found  the  study  of 
rabbinical  lore  greatly  neglected  by  the  young,  who 
<le voted  all  of  their  time  and  zeal  to  science  and  jdii- 
losophy.  The  rationalistic  method  pursued  by  the 
new  school  of  Maimonists  (including  Levi  ben  Abra- 
ham ben  Hayyim  of  Villefranche,  near  the  town  of 
Perpignan,  and  Jacob  Anatolio)  especially  provoked 
his  indignation;  for  the  sermons  preached  and  the 
works  published  bv  them  seemed  to  resolve  the  en- 
I.-3 


tire  Scriptures  into  allegory  and  threatened  to  under- 
mine the  Jewish  faith  and  the  observance  of  the  Law 
and  tradition.  He  was  not  without  some  philosoph- 
ical training.  He  mentions  even  with  reverence  the 
name  of  Maimonides,  whose  work  he  ])0ssesscd  and 
studied;  but  he  was  more  inclined  toward  the  mys- 
ticism of  Nahmanides.  Above  all.  he  was  a thorough 
believer  in  revelation  and  in  a divine  providence,  and 
was  a sincere,  law-ob.serving  follower  of  rabbinical 
Judaism.  He  would  not  allow  Aristotle,  “ the  searcher 
after  God  among  the  heathen,”  to  be  ranked  with 
Moses. 

Abba  Mari  possessed  considerable  Talmudic  knowl- 
edge and  some  poetical  talent ; but  bis  zeal  for  the 
Law  made  him  an  agitator  and  a persecutor  of  all 
the  advocates  of  liberal  thought.  Being  himself  with- 
out sufficient  authority,  he  ai)pealed  in  a number  of 
letters,  afterward  published  under  the  title  of  “Min- 
hat  Kenaot”  (Jealous}'  Offering),  to  Solomon  ben 
Adret  of  Barcelona,  the  most  influential  rabbi  of 
the  time,  to  use  his  powerful  authority  to  check  the 
source  of  evil  by  hurling  his  anathema  against  both 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  allc- 
Opponent  gorical  interpretations  of  the  Bible, 
of  Ration-  which  did  awav  with  all  belief  in  mir- 
alism.  acles.  Ben  Adret,  while  reluctant  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  congre- 
gations, was  in  perfect  accord  with  Abba  IMari  as  to 
the  danger  of  the  new  rationalistic  systems,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  organize  the  conservative  forces  in  de- 
fense of  the  Law.  Abba  Mari,  through  Ben  Adret 's 
aid,  obtained  allies  eager  to  take  up  his  cause,  among 
whom  were  Don  Bonafoux  Vidal  of  Barcelona  and 
his  brother,  Don  Crescas  Vidal,  th(‘n  in  Pcrjiignan. 
The  proposition  of  the  latter  to  ])rohibit.  under  pen- 
alty' of  excommunication,  the  stiuly  of  philosophy 
and  any'  of  the  sciences  excei)t  medicine,  by'  one  un- 
der thirty'  years  of  age,  met  with  the  approval  of  Ben 
Adret.  Accordingly',  Ben  Adret  addressed  to  the 
congregation  of  Montpellier  a letter,  signed  by  fif- 
teen other  rabbis,  projiosing  to  issue  a decree  pro- 
nouncing the  anathema  against  all  those  who  should 
pursue  the  study'  of  philosophy  and  science  before 
due  maturity'  in  age  and  in  rabbinical  knowledge. 
On  a Sabbatli  in  September,  1304.  the  letter  was  to 
bo  read  before  the  congregation,  when  .lacob  Mahir 
Don  Profiat  Tibbon,  the  renowned  astronomical  and 
mathematical  writer,  entered  his  protest  against  such 
unlawful  interference  by'  the  Barcelona  rabbis,  and  a 
schism  ensued.  Twenty' -eight  members  signed  Abba 
Mari’s  letter  of  ap])roval ; the  others,  under  Tibbon’s 
leadership,  addressed  another  letter  to  Ben  Adret, 
rebuking  him  and  his  colleagues  for  condemning  a 
whole  community'  without  knowledge  of  the  local 
conditions.  Finally',  the  agitation  for  and  against 
the  liberal  ideas  brought  about  a schism  in  the  entire 
Jewish  popidation  in  southern  France  and  Siiain. 

Encouraged,  however,  by'  letters  signed  by  the 
rabbis  of  Argentit're  and  Lunel,  aud  particularly  by 
the  support  of  Kalonymus  ben  Todros,  the  nasi 
of  Nai'bonne,  and  of  the  eminent  Talmudist  Asheri 
of  Toledo,  Ben  Adret  issued  a decree,  signed  by 
thirty'-three  rabbis  of  Barcelona,  excommunicating 
those  who  should,  within  the  next  fifty'  y'cars,  study 
physics  or  metaphysics  before  their  thirtieth  y'car 
of  age  (basing  his  action  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by'  Maimonides,  “Moreh,”  i.  34),  and  had  the  order 
promulgated  in  the  sy'nagogue  on  Sabbath,  .July  26, 
1305.  When  this  heresy'-decree,  to  be  made  effect- 
ive, was  forwarded  to  other  congregations  for  ap- 
proval. the  friends  of  liberal  thought,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Tibbonites,  issued  a counter-ban, 
and  the  conflict  threatened  to  assizme  a serious  char- 
acter, as  blind  party  zeal  (this  time  on  the  liberal 
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side)  did  not  shrink  from  asking  the  civil  powers  to 
intervene.  But  an  unlooked-for  calamity  brought 
the  warfare  to  an  end.  The  e.xpulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  France  by  Philip  IV.  (“the  Fair”),  in  1306, 
caused  the  Jews  of  Montpellier  to  take  refuge,  partly 
in  Provence,  partly  in  Perpignan  and  partly  in  Ma- 
jorca. Consequently,  Abba  Mari  removed  first  to 
Arles,  and,  within  the  same  year,  to  Perpignan,  where 
he  finally  settled  and  disappeared  from  pul)lic  view. 
There  he  published  his  correspondence  with  Ben  Ad- 
ret  and  his  colleagues.  K. 

Abba  Mari  collected  the  correspondence  and  ad- 
ded to  each  letter  a few  c.x  plana tory  notes.  Of  this 
collection,  called  “Alinhat  Kenaot,” 
His  Works,  there  are  several  manuscript  copies 
e.xtant;  namely,  at  Oxford  (Neubauer, 
“Cat,  Bodl,  Hebr,  MSS,”,  Nos,2182and  2221);  Paris, 
Bibl,  Nat,  No,  976;  GlinzburgLibr,,  St,  Petersburg; 
Parma;  Ramsgate  Montefiore  College  Library  (for- 
merly Halberstam,  No.  192);  and  Turin.  Some  of 
these  (Oxford,  No.  2221,  and  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.)  are 
mere  fragments.  The  printed  edition  (Presburg, 
1838),  prepared  by  M.  L.  Bislichis,  contains:  (1) 
Preface:  (2) a treatise  of  ei,ghtecn  chapters  on  the  in- 
corporeality of  God ; (3)  correspondence ; (4)  a treatise, 
called  “Sefer  ha-Yarhi,”  included  also  in  letter  58; 
(5)  a defense  of  “ The  Guide  ” and  its  author  by  Shem- 
Tob  Palquera  (Griitz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  vii.  173). 
As  the  three  cardinal  doctrines  of  Judaism,  Abba 
Mari  accentuates : (1)  That  of  the  recognition  of  God’s 
existence  and  of  His  absolute  sovereignty,  eternity, 
unity,  and  incorporeality,  as  taught  in  revelation,  es- 
pecially in  the  Decalogue ; (2)  that  of  the  world’s  crea- 
tion by  Him  out  of  nothing,  as  evidenced  particularly 
by  the  Sabbath ; (3)  that  of  the  special  providence  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  Biblical  miracles.  In  the 
preface,  Abba  Mari  explains  his  object  in  collecting 
the  correspondence;  and  in  the  treatise  which  follows 
he  shows  that  the  study  of  philo.sophy,  useful  in 
itself  as  a help  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  requires  great  caution,  lest  we  be  mis- 
led by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  or  its  false  inter- 
pretation, as  regards  the  principles  of  crea  tio  ex  nihilo 
and  divine  individual  providence,  n’'0“lD  HnHEJ'n. 
The  manuscripts  include  twelve  letters  which  are  not 
included  in  the  printed  edition  of  “Minhat  Kenaot,” 

The  correspondence  refers  mainly  to  the  proposed 
restriction  of  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  i)hiloso- 
phy.  Casually,  other  theological  questions  are  dis- 
cussed. For  example,  letters  Nos.  1,  5,  8 contain  a 
discussion  on  the  cpiestion,  whether  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  metal  with  the  figure  of  a lion,  as  a talis- 
man. is  permitted  by  Jewish  law  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, or  is  j)rohlbited  as  idolatrous. 
Contents  of  In  letter  No.  131,  Abba  Mari  mourns 
tlie  Minhat  the  death  of  Ben  Adret,  and  in  letter 

Kenaot.  No.  132  he  sends  words  of  sympathy 
to  the  congregation  of  Perpignan,  on 
the  death  of  Don  Solomon  Vidal  and  Rabbi  Me- 
shullam.  Letter  33  contains  the  statement  of  Abba 
Mari  that  two  letters  which  he  desired  to  insert 
coidd  not  be  discovered  by  him.  MS.  Ramsgate,  No. 
52,  has  the  same  statement,  but  also  the  two  letters 
missing  in  the  printed  copies.  In  the  “ Sefer  ha- 
Yarhi  ” Abba  Mari  refers  to  the  great  caution  shown 
by  tiie  rabbis  of  old  as  regards  the  teaching  of  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy,  and  recommended  by  men 
like  the  Hai  Gaon,  Maimonides,  and  Kimhi.  A re- 
sponsnm  of  Abba  Mari  on  a ritual  question  is  con- 
tained in  MS.  Ramsgate,  No,  136;  and  Zunz  (“Lit- 
eraturgeschichte  der  Synagogalen  Poesie,”  p.  498), 
mentions  a kinah  composed  by  Abba  Mari. 

The  “ Minhat  Kenaot  ” is  instructive  reading  for 
the  historian  because  it  throws  much  light  tipon  the 


deeper  problems  which  agitated  Judaism,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  age,  which  neither  the  zeal  of  the  fanatic  nor 
the  bold  attitude  ot  the  liberal-minded  could  solve 
in  any  fixed  dogmatic  form  or  by  any  anathema,  as 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  congregations  refused 
to  accord  to  the  rabbis  the  power  possessed  b}'  the 
Church  of  dictating  to  the  people  what  the}'  should 
believe  or  respect.  At  the  close  of  the  work  are  ad- 
ded several  eulogies  written  by  Abba  Mari  on  Ben 
Adret  (who  died  1310),  and  on  Don  Vidal,  Solomon 
of  Perpignan,  and  Don  Bonet  Crescas  of  Lunel. 

Bibliography:  Geiger,  Zeit.  fllr  JUdische  Tlicologie,  v.  83; 

Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  477 ; Renan, ies  Rabinns  Fra)i(;ais,  pp.  G47- 

1)9,5;  Gross,  G’ailfn  Juc/aicrt,  pp.  386,  331,  466;  idem,  in /fei', 

Et.  Juives,  1882,  pp.  192-307 ; Perles,  Saloino  ben  Abraliaiii 

ben  Aderetb  idh!  xeitie  Slchriffeii^  pp.  1.5-bl;  Gratz,  Gesch. 

der  J^idoi,  iii.  27-.50,  Breslau,  1863. 

.M.  F.— K. 

ABBA  B.  MARTHA  (identical  with  ABBA  B. 
MINYOMI,  and  generally  quoted  with  both  appel- 
lations; very  rarel}'  as  Abba  b.  Martha  alone,  or 
Abba  b.  Minyomi  alone;  Bezah,  22«;  Git.  295) ; A 
Babylonian  scholar  of  the  end  of  the  third  century 
and  beginning  of  the  fourth.  He  seems  to  have  been 
in  poor  circumstances.  Once  he  incurred  a debt  to 
the  resh  galuta  (exilarch),  which  he  could  not  repay, 
and  only  by  disguising  himself  did  he  at  the  time 
escape  arrest  tor  it  (Yeb.  1200).  Later  he  was 
apprehended  and  sorely  pressed  for  payment;  but 
when  the  exilarch  discovered  that  his  debtor  was 
a rabbinical  scholar,  he  released  him  (Shab.  1215). 
His  mother,  Martha,  seems  to  have  been  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances; for,  when  Aliba  was  bitten  by  a rabid 
dog  and,  in  accordance  with  contemporary  thera- 
peutics, was  obliged  to  drink  through  a tube  of 
copper  (compare  Brecher,  “ Das  Trauscendentale  im 
Talmud,”  p.  219,  note),  Martha  substituted  one  of 
gold  (Yoma,  84(7).  Notwithstanding  his  pecuniary 
straits,  Abba  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  Biblical 
and  Talmudic  law  (Mishnah,  Sheb,  x.  1),  according 
to  W’hich  the  Sabbatical  year  cancels  all  debts.  He 
once  owed  some  money  to  Rabbah,  and  paid  it  in 
the  year  of  release,  using  the  form  of  a donation 
(Git.  375) . S.  M. 

ABBA  BAR  MEMEL  : A Palestinian  amora, 
who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  third  centuiy. 
He  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Ammi  at  Tiberias, 
and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a great  halakist. 
In  three  propositions  he  limited  and  rendered  prac- 
tically harmless  the  application  of  the  Gezerah 
Shawah,  the  second  of  the  thirteen  hermeneutic  rules 
of  R.  Ismael,  which  otherwise  might  easily  have 
led  to  arbitrary  ritual  decisions  (Yer.  Pes.  vi.  33ffl). 
His  proposed  reforms  were  never  carried  into  prac- 
tise, no  other  amora  having  joined  him  to  form 
a valid  legislative  body  (Yer.  M.  K.  ii.  815).  Among 
his  haggadic  passages  the  most  significant  is  one  on 
the  names  of  God  (Ex.  R.  iii.): 

“ God  spake  to  Moses : ‘ Thou  desirest  to  know  My  name,  I AM 
THAT  I AM  (Ex.  Iii.  14).  That  is,  I am  calied  according  to  ray 
reveaied  activities.  When  I am  judging  mankind,  I am  caiied 
EJlohim;  when  I am  going  out  to  war  against  the  wicked,  I 
am  called  Zebant ; when  I am  holding  judgment  in  suspense 
over  the  sins  of  men,  I am  called  El  flhaddai ; when  showing 
mercy  to  the  world,  I am  called  YHWH,  because  this  name  de- 
notes the  quality  of  mercy  in  God’  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6).” 

W.  B. 

ABBA  NASI  A JOSEPH  ; Chief  justice 

in  Majorca,  1405 ; died,  1439. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Zur  Gesch.  imd  Literatvr,  p.  517. 

G. 

ABBA  BAR  PAPPAI  (or  PAPA)  : A Pales 
tinian  amora,  of  the  fourth  century  who  died  375. 
As  the  second  link  in  the  transmission  by  tradition  of 
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Abba  bar  Zebina 


Levi's  haggadie  sayings,  lie  is  generally  mentioned 
together  with  Joshua  of  Siknin,  who  was  the  first 
link  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7b-  Ycr.  Bik.  ii.  64r;  Yer.  Yoina, 
iv.  41/i).  He  addressed  halakic  questions  to  Jose 
■ and  Mani  the  sou  of  Jonah,  who  in  turn  placed 
! halakic  problems  before  him  (Yer.  Shab.  iii.  5(1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Bacber, 

^[ehl),  p.  58a. 


Ag.  Pal.  A inor.  iii.  (ioO,  G51 ; Franbel, 
W.  B. 


i ABBA  SAKKARA  (or  Si:?iRA*) : Insurrec- 
tionary leader:  lived  in  the  first  century  in  Palestine. 

• According  to  Talmudic  accounts  (Git.  o6«),  he  took 
a verv  prominent  part  in  the  uprising  against  Rome 
in  70,'  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  Zealots  at  Jerti- 
salem.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Johauan  ben  Zakkai, 
at  that  time  leader  of  the  Peace  party.  After  the 
I Zealots  had  destroyed  all  storehouses,  thus  causing  a 
! famine  in  the  besieged  city,  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  in- 
vited Abba  to  an  interview  and  asked  him  : “ Why 
do  you  act  in  such  a manner?  Will  .you  kill  us  by 
I famine  ? ” Abba  replied : “ What  shall  I do  ? If  I 
I tell  them  anything  of  the  kind,  thej'  will  slay  me.” 

I Thereupon  Johauan  .said  to  him:  “ Try  and  invent 
. for  me  some  possibility  of  escaite  so  that  I may 
be  able  to  save  something  out  of  the  general  wreck.  ” 
Abba  complied  with  the  request ; and  the  Talmud 
gives  a full  account  of  the  device  by  which  he  en- 
abled his  uncle  to  flee  to  the  Romans, 
i The  historical  character  of  this  account  is  not 
j heyond  doubt,  and  it  is  especially  surprising  that 
Josephus  knows  nothing  of  Abba  as  leader  of  the 
I Zealots.  The  fact  that  Josephus  does  not  mention 
: him.  can  not,  however,  be  accepted  as  a suffleieut 
I proof  against  the  Talmudic  account,  for  he  ignores 
I also  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  one  of  the  most  important 
1 and  influential  men  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
: the  Second  Temple.  Purely  personal  motives  may 
have  actuated  the  vainglorious  historian  to  ignore 
both  uncle  and  nephew.  There  exists,  however,  a 
Midrash  which  tends  to  show  that  there  is  at  least 
a grain  of  truth  in  his  account.  In  Eccl.  R.  vii. 

' 11  it  is  related:  ‘‘There  was  at  Jerusalem  a certain 
Ben  Batiah,  a nephew  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  storehouses,  Avhicli  he  destroyed 
j by  fire”  (see  also  Kelim,  xvii.  12;  Tosef.,  Kelim,  vii. 

( 2,  and  the  article  Ben  Batiah). 

This  account  is  quite  independent  of  that  in  the 
Talmud,  since  they  differ  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  names,  but  also  materially ; for,  whereas  tlie  Tal- 
j mudic  account  states  that  Johanan  escaped  from 
Jerusalem  bj'  the  aid  of  his  nephew,  it  is  related  in 
the  Midrash  that  he  barely  escaped  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  nephew.  It  might,  therefore,  be  as- 
I sumed  that  there  existed  a third  and  older  source 
I from  which  both  the  Talmudic  and  midrashic  ac- 
I counts  were  derived,  and  also  that  tlie  traditions 
I thus  handed  down  underwent  some  change  in  the 
I course  of  transmission. 


ABBA  SAUL.  See  Saul,  Abb.v. 

ABBA  OF  SIDON  : A Palestinian  amora  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century  or  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth.  He  is  mentioned  only  once,  as  a trans- 
mitter of  a haggadie  saying  of  Samuel  b.  Nahman 
(Midr.  Sam.  xxiii. ; Eccl.  R.  vii.  \). 

W.  B. 

ABBA  THE  SURGEON  (UMANA) ; lilen- 
tioned  in  the  Talmud  as  an  example  of  genuine 
Jewish  iiiet)^  and  benevolence  (Ta'anit,  2Vi  et  Kcq.). 
Although  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  he  was  so 
unselfish  and  considerate  that,  in  order  to  avoid  em- 
barrassing the  poor  among  his  patients,  he  would 
never  accept  pay  directly  from  any  one,  but  instead 
attached  to  a certain  part  of  his  house  a box  in  whicli 
each  might  place  wdiat  he  ])lcased,  Abba's  confi- 
dence in  Inimanity  was  once  tested  by  two  young 
disciples  in  a remarkable  manner.  Having  lodged 
with  him  one  night,  in  the  morning  tliey  took  the 
mattresses  iqion  wdiich  tliej’  liad  slejit  and  offered 
them  to  him  for  sale  at  his  own  jirice.  He  recog- 
nized his  own  property,  Imt,  rather  tlian  abash  tlie 
young  men  by  reclaiming  it,  he  excused  their  pe- 
culiar conduct  in  his  mind  on  the  plea  that  they 
certainly  must  need  the  money  for  a benevolent 
object.  When  the  joke  was  explained  to  him.  h(> 
refu.sed  to  take  back  the  amount  jiaid.  on  the  ground 
that,  in  his  heart,  he  had  dedicated  it  to  a eharita- 
ble  purpose.  Of  Abba  the  legend  is  told  (Talmud, 
l.c.)  that  he  daily  received  greetings  from  lieaven, 
whenais  Abaye,  280-389,  the  greatest  Talmudic  au- 
thority of  that  age,  was  deemed  worthy  of  divine 
notice  once  a week  onlj’. 

L.  G, 

ABBA  (BA)  BAR  ZABDAI : A Palestinian 
amora,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century.  He 
studied  in  Babylonia,  attending  the  lectures  of  Rab 
and  Huna,  and  subsequently  settled  at  Tiberias, 
Yvhere  he  occupied  a respected  position  by  the  side 
of  Ammi  and  Assi.  ^lention  is  made  of  his  custom 
of  saying  his  prayers  in  a loud  voice  (Yer.  Ber. 
iv.  7a) . Of  his  haggadie  productions  there  exists, 
among  others,  a sermon  for  a jmblic  fast-day,  on 
Lam.  iii.  41  (Yer.  Ta'anit,  ii.  fi.oc),  from  which  the 
following  may  be  quoted : “ Is  it,  then,  possible  to 
‘ lift  up  our  heart  with  our  hands  ’?  This  verse  is 
intended  to  advise  us  ‘to  juit  our  heart  — our  bad 
inclinations  — in  our  hamls,  ’ jn  order  to  remove 
them,  and  then  to  turn  to  God  in  heaven.  As  long 
as  a man  holds  an  unclean  reptile  in  his  hand,  he 
may  bathe  in  all  the  waters  of  creation,  but  he  ean 
not  become  clean ; let  him  throw  it  away  and  he  is 
purified,  ” 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  ^f/.  Pal.  ^aior,  iii. .533,  .5.15 ; Frankel, 

yieho,  pp.  Glin,  <)7. 

W.  B. 


j Bibliography:  Rapoport, ‘Erefc  Millin,  pp.  1-2,2.57;  Deren- 
I bourg,  Essai,  p.  280:  Lam.  B.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  66.  All  three 

' hold  that  “Abba  Sakkara”  of  the  Bah.  Talmud  is  a inis- 

. interpretation  of  the"  Palestinian  “Rosh  Kisrin”  or  “Rosh 

' Sikrin  ” (Head  of  the  Sicarii).  But  Abba  can  not  be  used  in 

j this  sense  in  Aramaic.  Besides,  the  Bah.  Talmud  itself  ren- 

ders “Rosh  Sikrin  ” with  “ Resh  Baryone.” 

I L.  G. 

! ABBA  SAUL  BEN  BOTNIT.  See  Saul,  Abba 
B.  Botnit, 


* With  regard  to  the  appellation  Sakkara,  which  means  “ the 
dyer.”  it  may  he  remarked  that  both' the  first  edition  and  the 
Benveniste  edition  of  the  Talmud  have  the  word  without  ' iyod), 
which  seems  to  forbid  the  reading  “ Sikra  ” and  the  connecting 
of  this  name  with  the  revolutionary  party  name  of  the  Sicarii 
(see  SICARII). 


ABBA  BAR  ZEBINA  (or  ZEMINA):  A Pales- 
tinian amora  of  the  fourth  ccntuiy.  He  was  a pupil 
of  R.  Zeira,  in  whose  name  he  transmitted  many  .say- 
ings. He  was  employed  in  Rome  as  a tailor  iu  the 
house  of  a Gentile  who,  under  the  threat  of  death, 
tried  to  force  him  to  break  the  dietary  laws.  Abba, 
however,  steadfastly  refused  to  yield  to  this,  and 
showed  so  much  courage  that  the  Roman  admir- 
ingly exclaimed:  “If  you  had  eaten,  I should  have 
killed  you.  If  you  be  a Jew,  be  a Jew ; if  a heathen, 
a heathen!  ” (Yer.  Sheb.  iv.  S.'ia  H aeq.). 

Tanhuma  b.  Abba  relates  another  anecdote  con- 
cerning a pious  tailor  at  Rome  (Gen.  R.  xi.),  who 
bought  the  most  expensive  fi.sh;  this  anecdote  may 


Abbahu 
Abbas,  Judah 
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refer  to  our  Abba  bar  Zebina  (but  see  Sliab.  110/^, 
where  tlie  same  story  is  told  of  Joseph,  “the  reverer 
of  the  Sabbatli  ”)■ 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pah .liiior. iii. Got,  (>5:2 ; Fraukel, 
Mcho.  pp.  56((,  57.  j, 

ABBAHU  : A celeiirated  Palest iiiian  amora  of 
the  third  ainoraic  generation  (about  270-330),  some- 
times cited  as  H.  Abbahu  of  Ca-sarea  (Kisrin).  His 
rabbinic  education  was  acquired  mainly  at  Tiberias, 
in  the  academy  presided  over  by  IL  Johanaii,  with 
wiiom  his  relations  were  almost  those  of  a son  (Yer. 
Ber.  ii.  ib;  Git.  44/>;  B.  B.  39c).  He  frequently 
made  pilgrimages  to  Tiberias,  even  after  he  had  be- 
come well  known  as  rector  of  t he  Ca'sarean  Academy 
(Yer.  Shab.  viii.  11«;  Yer.  Pes.  x.  3Tr).  He  was 
an  authority  on  weights  and  measures  (Yer.  Ter.  v. 
43c) . He  learned  Greek  in  order  to  become  useful 
to  his  people,  then  under  the  Roman 
Knowledge  proconsuls,  that  language  having  be- 
of  Greek  come,  to  a considerable  extent,  the 
Literature,  rival  of  the  Hebrew  even  in  prayer 
(Yer.  Sotah,  vii.  216);  and,  in  spite  of 
the  bitter  protest  of  Simon  b.  Abba,  he  also  taught 
his  daughters  Greek  (Yer.  Shab.  vi.  7(l\  Yer.  Sotah, 
ix.  34c;  Sanh.  14/().  Indeed,  it  was  said  of  Abbahu 
that  he  was  a living  illustration  of  the  maxim  (Eccl. 
vii.  18 ; compare  Targum) , “ It  is  good  that  thou 
shouldest  take  hold  of  this  [the  study  of  the  Law]  ; 
yea,  also  from  that  [other  branches  of  knowledge] 
withdraw  not  thine  hand  : for  he  that  feareth  God 
shall  come  forth  of  them  all”  (Eccl.  R.  to  vii.  18). 

Being  wise,  handsome,  and  wealthy  (B.  M.  84c; 
Yer.  B.  M.  iv,  9f7),  Abbahu  became  not  only  pop- 
ular with  his  coreligionists,  but  also  intluential  with 
the  proconsular  government  (Hag.  14rt;  Ket.  ITc). 
Gn  one  occasion,  when  his  senior  colleagues,  I.Iiyya 
b.  Abba,  Ammi,  and  Assi,  had  punished  a certain 
woman,  and  feared  the  wrath  of  the  proconsul,  Ab- 
bahu was  deputed  to  intercede  for  them.  lie  had, 
however,  anticipated  the  rabbis’  request,  and  wrote 
them  that  he  had  appeased  the  informers  but  not 
the  accuser.  The  witty  enigmatic  letter  describing 
this  incident,  preservetl  in  the  Talmud  (Yer.  Meg. 
iii.  74rt),  is  in  the  main  pure  Hebrew,  and  even  in- 
cludes Hebrew  translations  of  Greek  proper  names, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  possible  exposure  should  the 
letter  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  enemies  and 
informers  (compare  ‘Er.  .536).  After  his  ordination 
he  declined  a teacher’s  position,  rec- 
Rector  in  ommending  in  his  stead  a more  needy 
Caesarea,  friend,  R.  Abba  of  Acre  (Acco).  as 
worthier  than  himself  (Sotah,  4dc). 
He  thereby  illustrated  his  own  doctrine  tiiat  it  is  a 
divine  virtue  to  sympathize  with  a friend  in  his 
troubles  as  well  as  to  partake  of  his  joys  (Tan., 
'Wa-yesheb,  ed.  Buber,  16).  Later  he  assumed  the 
ollice  of  rector  in  (kesarea,  the  former  seat  of  R. 
Hoshaya  L,  and  established  himself  at  the  .so-called 
Kenishta  Maradta  (Insurrectionary  Synagogue ; Yer. 
Naz.  vii.  56c;  Yer.  Sanh.  i.  18c;  conqiare  Josc- 
])hus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  14,  § 5;  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  p.  838), 
whence  some  of  the  most  iirominent  teachers  of  the 
next  generation  issued.  He  did  not,  however,  con- 
fine his  activity  to  Caesarea,  where  he  originated 
several  ritualistic  rules  (Yer.  Dem.  ii.  33rt,  R.  H.  34c). 
one  of  which — that  regulating  the  sounding  of  the 
f:liofar — has  since  been  universally  adopted,  and  is 
referred  to  by  medieval  Jewish  casuists  as  “ Takkanat 
R.  Abbahu”  (the  Enactment  of  R.  Abbahu;  com- 
pare “^lahzor  Vitry,”  Berlin,  1898,  p.  3.55).  He 
also  visited  and  taught  in  many  other  Jewish  towns 
(Yer.  Ber.  viii.  12<7 ; Yer.  Shab.  iii.  .5r). 

While  on  these  journeys.  Abbahu  gathered  so 


nianj'  Halakot  that  scholars  turned  to  him  for  in- 
formation on  mooted  questions  (Yer.  Shab.  viii.  11c; 
Yer.  Yeb.  i.  2d).  In  the  course  of  these  travels 
he  made  a point  of  complying  with  all  local  enact- 
ments, even  where  such  compliance  laid  him  ojien  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  (Yer.  Ber.  viii.  12rt;  Yer. 
Bezah,  i.  60f/) . On  the  other  hand,  where  circum- 
stances required  it,  he  did  not  spare  even  the  princes 
of  his  people  (Yer.  ‘Ah.  Zarah,  i.  396).  Where,  how- 
ever, tlie  rigorous  exposition  of  laws  worked  hard- 
ship on  the  masses,  he  did  not  scruple  to  modify  the 
decisions  of  his  colleagues  for  the  benefit  of  the 
communit}' (Shab.  1346;  Yer.  Shab.  xvii.  166;  Yer.  M. 
K.  i.  806).  As  for  himself,  he  was  very  strict  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws.  On  one  occasion  he  ordered 
some  Samaritan  wine,  but  subsequently  learning  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  strict  observers  of  the  diet- 
ary laws  among  the  Samaritans,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  colleagues,  Hiyya  b.  Abba,  Ammi,  and  Assi, 
he  investigated  the  report,  and,  ascertaining  it  to  he 
well  founded,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  Samar- 
itans, for  all  ritualistic  purposes,  Gentiles  (Yer.  ‘Ah. 
Zarah,  v.  44d;  IIul.  6e). 

R.  Abbahu’s  chief  characteristic  seems  to  have 
been  modesty.  While  lecturing  in  different  towns, 
he  met  R.  Hiyj’a  b.  Abba,  who  was  lecturing  on  in- 
tricate halakic  themes.  As  Abbahu  deliverecl  popu- 
lar sermons,  the  masses  naturally  crowded  to  hear 
him,  and  deserted  the  halakist.  At  this  apparent 
slight,  R.  Hiy.ya  manifested  chagrin,  and  R.  Abbahu 
hastened  to  comfort  him  by  comparing 

Abbahu  himself  to  the  pedler  of  glittering  fincr- 
and  Hiyya  ies  that  always  attracted  the  e3’es  of  the 

b.  Abba,  masses,  while  his  rival  was  a trader  in 
precious  stones,  the  virtues  and  values 
of  which  were  appreciated  onlj'  by  the  connoisseur. 
This  speech  not  having  the  desired  effect.  R.  Abbahu 
showed  special  respect  for  his  slighted  colleague 
by  following  him  for  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
“ What,”  said  Abbahu,  “is  my  modesty  as  compared 
with  that  of  R.  Abba  of  Acre  (Acco),  who  does  not 
even  remonstrate  with  his  interpreter  for  interpolat- 
ing his  own  comments  in  the  lecturer’s  expositions.” 
When  his  wife  reported  to  him  that  his  interpreter’s 
wife  had  boasted  of  her  own  husband’s  greatne.ss, 
R.  Abbahu  simplj^  said,  “ What  difference  does  it 
make  which  of  us  is  reallj'  the  greater,  so  long  as 
through  both  of  us  heaven  is  glorified?  ” (Sotah,  40«). 
His  principle  of  life  he  expressed  in  the  maxim,  “ Let 
man  ever  be  of  the  persecuted,  and  not  of  the  perse- 
cutors ; for  there  are  none  among  the  birds  more  per- 
■secuted  than  turtle-doves  and  pigeons, and  the  Script- 
ures  declare  them  worthj’ of  the  altar  ” (B.  K.  93(/). 

R.  Abbahu,  though  eminent  as  a halakist,  was  more 
di.stinguished  as  a haggadist  and  controversialist.  He 
had  many  interesting  disputes  with  the  Christians 
of  his  (hqy  (Shab.  1526;  Sanh.  39i(;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  4ff). 
Sometimes  these  disputes  were  of  a jocular  nature. 
Thus,  a heretic  bearing  the  name  of  Sason  (=Joy) 
once  remarked  to  him,  “ In  the  next  worldyour  people 
will  have  to  draw  water  for  me;  for  thus  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Bible  (Isa.  xii.  3),  ‘With joy  shall  ,ve  draw 
water.  ’”  To  this  R.  Abbahu  rejilied,  “ Had  the  Bible 
said  ‘ for  joy  ’ [le-sasnii].  it  would  mean  as  thou  sav- 
est;  but  since  it  .sa,vs  ‘ with  joy  ’ Ibe-sasoti],  it  means 
that  we  .shall  make  bottles  of  thy  hide  and  fill 
them  with  water”  (Suk.  486).  These  controver- 
sies, though  forced  on  him,  provoked  resentment; 
and  it  is  even  related  that  his  phj'sician,  Jacob  the 
Schismatic  (J/f»r(«/t) , was  slowly  poisoning  him,  but 
R.  Ammi  and  R.  Assi  discovered  the  crime  in  time 
(‘Ab  Zarah,  28rt). 

Abbahu  had  two  sons,  Zeira  and  Hanina.  Some 
writers  ascribe  to  him  a third  son,  Abimi  (Bacher, 
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1 "Asr.  Pal.  Amor.”).  Abbahu  sent  Ilaiiina  to  the- 
I aca(k‘my  at  Tiberias,  where  lie  himself  had  studied; 
I but  the  lad  occupied  himself  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  on  hearing  of  this,  the  father  sent  him  a 
i reiiroachful  message  in  this  laconic  style:  “Is  it  be- 
; cause  there  are  no  graves  in  Ciesarca  (compare  Ex. 

I xiv.  ll)thatIhavesenttheeotf  to  TiberiasV  Study 
i must  precede  jiractise  ” (Yer.  Pes.  iii.  30/'i).  Alibahu 
left  behind  him  a number  of  disciples,  the  most 
prominent  among  whom  were  the  leaders  of  the 
fourth  amoraic  generation,  K.  Jonah  and  P,  Jose. 
At  Abbahu ’s  death  the  mourning  was  so  great  that 
it  was  siud,  “Even  the  statues  of  Ciesarea  shed 
tears  ” (M.  K.  25i;  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  iii.  42c). 

There  are  several  other  Abbahus  mentioned  in  the 
Talmudim  and  Midrashim,  prominent  among  whom 
I is  Abbahu  (Abuha,  Aibut)  b.  Ihi  (Ittai),  a Babylonian 
I halakist,  contemporary  of  Samuel  and  Anan  ('Er. 
i 74rt),  and  brother  of  Minyamin  (Benjamin)  b.  Ihi. 

' While  this  Abbahu  repeatedly  applied  to  Samuel 
for  information,  Samuel  in  return  learned  many 
! llalakot  from  him  (Naz.  24i;  B.  M.  14//,  7o«  ; see 
' Bex.i.vmix  b.  Iiii). 

, BlBLIOGr.APHV  : Griitz,  Gesch./l.  Jxi/leti,  2(1  ed.,  iv.,  204, 207-317  ; 

.lost,  Oei<ch.  /lex  Jxi/leiithiiiiix  xtn/l  seiner  Sekten,  ii.  101-104 ; 

. Frenkel,  .Velio,  pp.  .5Sn-00;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  102-10.0  ; Racher, 
Ag.  Pal.  Am/n\  ii.  8S-142. 

i 

[“When  does  your  Messiah  come?  ” a Christian 
(!Minaah)  once  asked  Abbahu  in  a tone  of  mockery ; 
whereupon  he  replied:  “ When  you  will  be  wrapped 
in  darkness,  for  it  says,  ‘ Behold,  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  nations;  then  shall 
the  Lord  rise  upon  thee  and  His  glory  shall  be  seen 
] on  thee  ’ [Isa.  lx.  2],”  (vSanh.  99o).  xV  Christian  came 
I to  .Vbbahu  with  the  quibbling  question : “ How  could 
! your  God  in  His  priestly  holiness  bury  Moses  with- 
out providing  for  purificatory  rites,  yet  oceans  are 
declared  insufficient?”  (Isa.  xl.  12).  “Why,”  said 
I .Vbbahu,  “does  it  not  say.  The  Lord  cometh  with 
I fire’  ?”  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1,5).  “Fire  is  the  true  element  of 
, purification,  according  to  Nuni.  xxi.  23,”  was  his 
answer  (Sanh.  39«).  Another  question  of  the  same 
character:  “Why  the  boastful  claim : ‘What  nation 
j on  earth  is  like  Thy  people  Israel  ’ (II  Sam.  vii.  23), 

' since  we  read,  ‘All  the  nations  are  as  nothing  before 
Him  ’?  ” (Isa.  xl.  IT),  to  which  xVbbahu  replied : “ Do 
we  not  read  of  Israel,  he  ‘ shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  nations  ’ ? ” (Num.  xxiii.  9,  Sanh.  as  above).  Ab- 
, balm  made  a notable  exception  with  reference  to  the 
' Tosefta’s  statement  that  the  Gilionim  (Evangels)  and 
other  books  of  the  Vlincans  ai’e  not  to  be  saved  from 
a conflagration  on  Sabbath:  “the  books  of  those  at 
Abidan  may  be  saved  ” (Shah.  116('t).  Of  special  his- 
i toiical  interest  is  the  observation  of  Abbahu  in  regard 
to  the  benediction  “Baruk  Shem  Kebod  Malkuto” 

{ (Blessed  be  the  Name  of  His  glorious  Kingdom)  after 
fhe“Shema‘  Yisrael,”  that  in  Palestine,  where  the 
Christians  look  for  points  of  controversy,  the  words 
should  be  I'ecited  aloud  (lest  the  Jews  be  accused  of 
I tampering  with  the  unity  of  God  proclaimed  in  the 
Shema‘),  whereas  in  the  Babylonian  city  of  Nehardca, 

' where  there  are  no  Christians,  the  words  are  recited 
■ with  a low  voice  (Pes.  bOe).  Preaching  directly 
I against  the  Christian  dogma,  xVbbahu  says:  “A  king 
of  flesh  and  blood  may  have  a father,  a brother,  or 
' a son  to  share  in  or  dispute  his  .sovereignty,  but  the 
Lord  saith,  ‘ I am  the  Lord  thy  God!  I am  the  first; 
that  is,  I have  no  father,  and  I am  the  last;  that  is, 

I I have  no  brother,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God; 

' that  is.  I have  no  son’”  (Isa.  xliv.  (5;  Ex.  Ii.  29). 

, His  comment  on  Num.  xxiii.  19  has  a still  more 
I polemical  tone:  “God  is  not  a inan  that  he  shoidd 
' lie:  neither  the  son  of  man.  that  he  should  repent. 


If  a man  say,  ' I am  God,’  he  lieth,  and  if  he  say, 
' 1 am  the  .son  of  man,’  he  will  have  to  rei)cnt,  ami 
if  he  say,  ' 1 shall  go  up  to  heaven.’  he  will  not  do 
it,  nor  achieve  what  he  promises”  (Yer.  Ta'aiut, 
ii.  ()■%). 

Some  of  his  controversies  on  Christian  theolog- 
ical subjects,  as  on  Adam  (Yalk.,  Gen.  47),  on  EnoHi 
(Gen.  li.  2o),  and  on  the  resurrection  (,Shab.  l.')2/d.  are 
less  clear  and  direct  (see  Bacher,  “ xVg.  Pal.  .Vmor  ” 
ii.  97,  110-118).  K.] 

ABBAS  : This  name  docs  not  appear  in  the  long 
lists  of  Jew'ish  names  in  pre-Islamic  Arabia,  nor  does 
it  occur  among  the  Jews  in  general  until  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  This  shows  that  there  is  not  much  evi- 
dence to  support  the  theory  that  the  name  was  used 
as  an  Arabic  ecpii valent  of  Judah  (“Lion”).  The 
correct  meaning  of  xVbbas  is  “man  of  stern  counte- 
nance,” the  term  “lion”  being  merely  secondary. 
Bibi.iograpiiy  : Steinschneuter,  Jeie.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.:i22. 

H.  Hin. 

ABBAS  (ABAS),  AARON  : Editor  and  printer 
at  Amsterdam,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  publisher  of  two  works:  (1) 
Aaron  Perahyah’s  responsa,  known  under  the  name 
of“Perah  Matfeh  xVharon  ” (Amsterdam.  1703),  the 
title-page  of  which  is  adorned  with  artistic  wood- 
cuts  lepresenting  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  high 
l)rie.st  xVaron.  The  book  contains,  in  the  nature  Of 
a ju-eface,  a dedicatory  epistle,  by  A/.riel  ha-Kohen 
Perahyah,  addre.ssed  to  Isaac  Emanuel  Bt-lmonteand 
Solomon  Curiel.  (2)  The  Talmudic  treatise  Hagi- 
gah  (xVmsterdam,  1700),  which  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  an  attempted  complete  edition  of  the  Baby 
Ionian  Talmud  by  various  editors.  See  xVbb.as,  HAi'ir 
.VKii  jiEX  Josmi.v. 

Rrm.ioGRAPilY : Steiiisehneuler,  Cat.  ISu/lt.  col.  72.'i:  Wolf, 
mill.  }{ehr.  iii.  71)  (s.v.  xtl'c.s),  SO;  Erscli  and  (iniber, 
khijjililie,  xxviii.  (it),  note  t)S. 

W.  .M. 

ABBAS,  JOSEPH:  C'o])yist  of  “VIS.  KaulT- 
mann,”  No.  J.')  ; lived  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  H.  lint. 

ABBAS,  JUDAH  IBN,  OF  FEZ  : xV  poet,  and 
author  of  the  “ Et  Sha'are  Hazon.”  He  was 

the  first  Jew  known  by  the;  name  of  Abbas:  died  at 
Mosul  in  1163.  His  Arabic  name  was  xVbu  id-B.igii  ibn 
Abbasal-Maghribi.  Al-Harizi(Tahkemoni,  Midi  iii. ) 
states  that  Judah  left  the  Maghreb  and  went  to  the 
East,  Avhere  he  lived  now'  in  Bagdad,  and  now  in 
xVleppo,  and  that  he  had  a son  who  was  refractoiy. 
Judah  is  evidently  identical  with  the  fiither  of  Sam- 
uel, who  became  a convei  t to  Islam,  and  who  s])eaks 
of  his  father  as  Judah  b.  Abun.  The  latt(“r  is  men- 
tioned in  the  “Poetics”  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra.  He  is 
siiid  to  have  been  a friend  of  Judah  ha-Levi.  The 
collector  of  Ha-Levi’s  “Diwan”  has  ])reserved  one 
of  the  poems  of  Judidi  which  called  forth  an  answer 
from  Ila-Levi. 

Bibliography:  Luzzatto,  Rr.tulal  hat  Yehiiilah.p.  I.");  I.ands- 
tmtli,  'Ammude  It/i-'Ali/ul/ili,  p.  2()();  Griitz.  tles/  h.  il.  .huh  n, 
Vi.  123  ; Steinsclineider,  (Vif. /Jod/.  col.  2442  ; Brody's  Zi  if. 
f.  Rehr.  Bihl.  iii.  178;  .Vo)i(((.s.s'r/ir/ff,  xlii.  124,  411. 

II.  lIlH. 

ABBAS,  JUDAH  B.  SAMUEL  BEN;  A 

Spaniard  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  form  of 
his  name  is  authenticiited  in  the  headings  of  his 
two  works  in  “MS.  Loewe,”  viii. ; namely,  (//)  “ Vlin- 
hat  Yehudah,”  a fragment  of  two  leaves  only,  also 
styled  “ Mekor  Hayyim  ” (Source  of  Life).  lender 
ihe  latter  title  the  work  is  ipioted  in  (It)  " Yair 
Netib,”  also  stj’led  “Shebet  Yehudah.”  Judah 
atlirms  that  he  compost'd  this  work  at  Ihe  age  of 
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twenty.  It  is  of  a moral  and  religious  character. 
The  fifteenth  chapter  contains  a complete  system 
of  studies  arranged  according  to  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples. It  has  been  translated  from  the  P>odleian 
manuscript  by  il.  Gudemauu,  “Jlid.  Unterrichts- 
wesen,”  i.  147.  Commencing  with  the  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  he  would  have  the  child 
study,  in  regular  order,  morals,  medicine,  arithmetic, 
logic,  physics,  and,  as  the  veiy  last  subject,  meta- 
physics. 

Bibliography:  Monatssc1nift,xxx\m.,  reprinted  by  James 
H.  Loewe  in  A Descriptive,  CataJouue  i)f  a Portion  of  the 
Lihrar])  of  Dr.  Louis  Loewe,  p.  58;  Steinsflineider,  Kch)'. 
Uchers.  p.  35. 

H.  Hik. 

ABBAS,  MOSES  : A name  borne  by  several 
persons  of  whom  the  following  three  are  mentioned 
in  Zunz  (“  Literaturgescli.”  p.  342)  : 1.  IMoses  Abbas 
flourished  about  1400  and  carried  on  a correspond- 
ence with  the  Provenpal  poet  Solomon  Boufed,  who 
dedicated  several  poems  to  him.  Isaac  ben  Sheshet 
mentions  him  as  the  puiiil  of  Hisdai  ben  Solomon. 
2.  Moses  ben  Jacob  Abbas  of  Tyre,  physician  and 
poet;  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  tlie  si.xteenth 
century.  About  1578  he  addressed  a poem  to  the 
poet  Saadia  Longo  in  Salonica.  3.  Moses  Judah 
Abbas,  of  Hebron;  lived  about  1660. 

Bibliography:  Monteflore  (Jews’  College)  MS., No.242, fol.  13, 
No.  343,  fol.  163 ; Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  pp.  40,  49 ; Carmoly, 
Hist,  dcs  Medecins.Tuifs,  pp.  65, 395 ; idem,  (lironicles  of  the 
YaliyaFamHy  (Hebr.) ; Steinschneider,  Hehr.  BilA.  xiv.  79; 
De  ilossi,  Dizionario  Storico  iGerman  ed.),  p.  1. 

H.  Hik. 

ABBAS,  MOSES  JUDAH  : A Hebrew  poet ; 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
at  Rosetta,  in  Egypt.  He  was  a de.scendaut  of  the 
Abbas  family,  whose  poetic  bent  continued  to  mani- 
fest itself  even  when  the  neo-Hebrew  poetiy  was  on 
the  decline.  Moses  Judah  Abbas  ben  Meir  (this  is 
his  full  name  according  to  Poliak)  was  also  eminent 
as  a Talmudist.  He  left  a commentary  on  the  Tal- 
mudic treatises  Kallah,  Soferim,  and  Semahot,  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  Azulai,  and  several  re- 
sponsa,  which  still  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
collection. 

Bibliography;  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  p.  52a,  ed.  Cassel; 
Azulai,Sliem  lio-Gedo/im,  No.  .53,  p.  67 ; Stein.sflineider,  Hehr. 
Bihl.  xiv.  79;  G.  Poliak,  Ha-Karmel,  ii.  394;  Landsbuth, 
‘Ammude  ha-‘Abodah,  p.  300. 

L.  G. 

ABBAS  (ABAS),  RAPHAEL  BEN  JOSH- 
UA ; Printer  and  editor  at  Amsterdam ; contempo- 
rary, and  undoubtedly  a relative,  of  Aahon  Abbas. 
He  supplemented  the  work  of  Aaron  Abbas  by  pub- 
lishing the  other  book  of  Aaron  Perahyah,  “Pirkc 
Kehunah  ” (Amsterdam,  1709).  He  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Raphael  b.  Joshua  de  Palac  ios  (whose 
name  Steinschneider  transcribes  “di  Palasios  ”),  co- 
editor with  Samuel  ben  Solomon  Marques  (Stein- 
sclmeider,  “ Marclies,  ” “ Markis  ”)  of  the  treatise 
‘Erubin  (Amsterdam,  printing-otfice  of  Immanuel 
Benveuiste,  1716).  This  edition  bears  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  censor  JIarcus  Marinus. 

Bibliography:  Steinselmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  73.5,  3033; 
Wolf,  Bihl.  Hehr.  iii.  998 ; Ersch  and  Gruber,  ElicyMopiidie, 
x.\viil.  73. 

W.  M. 

ABBAS  (ABAS,  ABATZ),  SAMUEL  B. 
ISAAC  : Rabbi  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Amsterdam,  where  his  death  occurred 
about  1693.  He  translated  into  Portuguese,  from 
the  Hebrew  version  of  Ibn  Tibbon,  Bahya’s  “ Hobot 
ha-Lebabot  ” (Amsterdam,  1670),  which  gave  to  this 
widely  circulated  work  a decided  accession  of  popu- 
larity among  the  Sephardic  communities  of  western 
Europe.  This  translation,  apart  from  the  language, 


does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  Judaeo-Spanish  and 
Spanish  versions  existing  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance. 

Abbas  was  the  possessor  of  a valuable  collection  of 
books  in  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Latin. 
A thirty-iiage  catalogue  of  the  collection,  printed  in 
Amsterdam,  appeared  in  the  year  of  his  death. 

Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Bih.Espa.-Port.  Jud.,  p.  1 ; Stein- 
schneider, Cat.  Bodi.  col.  783;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  335;  Wolf,  Bihl. 
Hehr-.  pp.  177,  413,  lOtlS. 

ABBAS,  SAMUEL  ABU  NASR  IBN  : A son 

of  JuDAii  IBN  Abbas  of  Fez  ; lived  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Joseph  Sambari  and  the  “Yuhasin”  eall 
him  Samuel  ben  Azai-iah(“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  188, 
V.  52),  which  Steinschneider  believes  to  be  a mistake 
originating  in  his  Arabic  name,  “ Abu  Nasr.  ” Abbas 
studied  pliilosophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine ; and 
for  purposes  of  study  he  traveled  in  Irak,  Syria, 
Azerbaijan,  and  Kohistan.  In  the  city  of  Maragha 
he  claimed  to  have  had  two  visions  (on  the  9th  of 
Dhul-Hijjah,  558  = November  8,  1163,  though  this 
date  seems  to  be  too  late),  in  which  Mohammed  ap- 
peared to  him.  He  thereupon  embraced  Islam,  ta- 
king the  name  of  Samau'al  Yahya  al-Maghrabi.  He 
composed  a polemical  treatise,  “ Ifham  al-Yahud  ” 
(Confutation  of  the  Jews),  called  also  “ Kitab-al-nakd 
wal-ibram”  (Hirschfeld,  “Das  Buch  al-Chazari,”  p. 
V.).  In  this  work  he  points  out  that  from  time  to 
time  the  abrogation  of  the  Law  is  necessary  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  has  often  occurred  in  Judaism.  He  tries  to 
prove  the  prophetic  character  of  Jesus  and  of  Mo- 
hammed ; claiming  that  the  first  of  these  is  referred 
to  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  the  latter  in  Gen.  xvii.  2 
(1SD  nXIDa  has  numerically  the  same  value  as  nOHD 
Mohammed).  He  affirms  that  the  Jews  of  his  time 
possess  the  Torah  of  Ezra  and  not  that  of  Moses,  and 
that  too  many  laws  have  been  added  by  the  sages  of 
the  Mishnah  and  the  Gemara. 

Kaufmann  has  shown  that  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  in 
1161,  knew  of  this  treatise  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  x. 
251),  and  Maimonides  seems  to  refer  to  it  in  Ids 
“Iggeret  Tcman”;  but  otherwise  it  exercised  no  in- 
fluence on  Jewish  literature  (“Z.D.M.G.”  xlii.  530). 
For  reference  to  less  known  philosophical  works 
of  Abbas,  see  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xix. 
35,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2442.  Upon  the  basis  of 
his  “Ifham  al-Yahud”  there  was  compiled  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  celebrated  anti-Jewish  writing 
called  “Epistola  Samuelis  Maroccani,”  which  is  saiil 
to  have  been  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Ai.fon- 
sus  Bonihominis.  Including  the  first  edition  of 
1475,  this  tract  went  tlirough  at  least  nine  editions 
in  Latin,  five  in  German,  and  one  in  Italian.  In  the 
Escurial  tlierc  exists  a Spanish  translation  in  manu- 
.script  (see  Jacobs,  “Sources,”  No.  1267;  compare 
Kayserling,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  viii.  497;  Stein- 
schneider has  called  attention  to  this  in  his  “ Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  2438).  A Russian  version  was  issued 
in  1855  by  the  Kiev  Pecherskaya  Lavra  (Monas- 
tery). An  Englisli  version  appeared  at  York  in  1649 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Blessed  Jew  of  Morocco ; or. 
the  black  Moor  Made  white.”  There  exists  also,  in 
manuscript,  a “ Disputatio  Abutalib  Saraceni  et  Sam- 
uelis Judici,”  consisting  of  seven  epistles,  translated 
from  Arabic  into  Latin  by  Alfonsus  Bonihominis. 
Its  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  article  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Polem.  iind  Apolog.  Lit.  pi>. 
36,  137;  Schreiner,  in  Mona,tssehrift,  xlii.  133-133,  xiiii.  .521. 
M.  Wiener,  in  'Emek  ha-Baka,  p.  xxv.,  has  published  a por- 
tion of  the  7//i  am,  which, deals  with  David  Alroy;  compare 
also  ihid.,  p.  168;  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  x\i.  215;  Zeit.  f.  Hehr. 
Bihl..  1897,  ii.  189 ; Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  333 ; Giidemann,  Das 
JIM.  Unterrichtswesen  wlihrend  d.  Spaniseh-Arahischen 
Periode,  p.  38.  jj  HiR.— G. 
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ABBAS,  YOM-TOB  BEN  JONAH:  Men 

! tioned  iu  tlie  responsa  of  Judah  beu  Asher  (fols.  30 
aud  35).  H-  H. 

ABBASI  or  (IBN  ABBASI),  JACOB  BEN 
; MOSES  IBN  (erroneously,  ‘Aksa) : Translator 
; aud  scholar,  who  nourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
I thirteenth  century  at  Huesca,  Spain.  His  father, 
Moses  ibn  Abbasi  the  Martyr  (the  son  signs  himself 
P"nn3.  which  can  only  mean  tPTpn  Pin  p),  was  sur- 
uametl  Bedersi,  which  might  indicate  that  the  Ab- 
basi family  came  from  Beziers,  iu  southern  France. 
Jacob  translated  (about  1298)  Maimonides’  com- 
mentary on  Seder  Nashim,  from  the  Arabic  into  He- 
, brew.  ' He  preti.xed  to  the  translation  a philosophical 
disquisition  on  Eccl.  vii.  22,  in  wliich  he  makes  a 
, clear  distinction  between  worldly  knowledge,  which 
I is  bounded  by  the  limitation  of  human  understand - 
! iug,  and  the  knowledge  of  things  Jewish ; meaning 
' by  this  the  study  of  the  Law,  which  is  open  to  every- 
body. The  Law,  it  is  true,  has  its  own  mysteries, 
which  can  be  understood  by  a few  oulj'  of  the  elect, 

I who  are  versed  in  the  Cabala.  But  the  real  Torah 
' consists  only  of  the  Law  together  with  its  elucida- 
tion iu  Talmudic  literature ; and  this  every  mortal 
can  comprehend.  A translator  of  Maimonides,  a 
I student  of  the  “ Moreh  Nebukim,  ” a scholar  familiar 
I with  the  works  of  Plato  and  Ari.stotle,  and,  finally, 
an  admirer  of  the  mystics  as  well  as  a strict  Tal- 
mudist, Abbasi  is  a fair  illustration  of  the  spirit 
I which  pervaded  the  Spanish  Jews  at  the  end  of  the 
I thirteenth  century.  As  a rabbinical  authority,  Mai- 
monides was  unreservedly  acknowledged  by  the 
Si)anish  Jews,  but  as  a philosopher  he  w'as  pushed 
i into  the  background  by  the  triumphant  march  of 
j mysticism.  The  Arabic  original  not  being  acces- 
I sible,  it  is  impossible  to  .iudge  of  Abbasi’s  powers 
as  a translator.  His  Hebrew  seems  to  be  weak,  but 
it  is  clear;  aud,  unlike  the  translators  of  the  other 
I parts  of  the  Mishnah  commentary  of  (Maimonides, 
Abbasi  left  no  Arabic  word  untranslated.  From  his 
[ scholarly  correspondence  with  Solomon  ben  Adret, 
the  greatest  Talmudic  authority  of  the  time,  it  ap- 
pears that  Abbasi  possessed  a fair  Talmudic  knowl- 
edge. One  of  Adret’s  letters,  a commendation  of 
I his  literary  activity,  was  reproduced  by  Abbasi  in 
the  preface  to  his  translation. 

Bibuooraphy  : J.  Perles,  Rahhi  Stalomn  })en  Ahraham  hen 

A(k>et)i.  p|).  10,  tiO;  Steinsehneider,  Kefir.  Uehers.  p.  92-t; 

Jiic.  Quart.  Bev.  xi.  333. 

1 L.  G. 

ABBASI,  JOSEPH  : A wealthy  Jew  of  Oporto, 
where,  in  137(5,  he  was  farmer  of  taxes  for  the  city 
, and  its  territory. 

' Bibliography  : Mendes  do  Remedios,  Jiofi'o.s  em  Portugal. 

p.  103;  J.  A.  de  los  Rios,  Hintoria  cle  los  Judiog.  ii.  279. 

M.  K. 

ABBASI  (ABBAS),  MOSES  ; Disciple  of  Rabbi 
Ila.sdai  ben  Solomon  of  Valencia  and  Tudela  (1378). 
He  corresponded  with  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  and  the  poet 
Solomon  da  Piera  (see  Steinschueider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.” 
xiv.  79).  M.  K. 

ABBASSID  CALIFS  : The  position  of  the  Jews 
during  tlie  five  centuries  of  the  domination  of  the 
Abbassid  Califs  (750-1258)  differed  from  that  under 
their  jiredecessors,  the  Ommiads,  as  the  Abassids 
were  troubled  by  no  fears  that  Jewish  influence 
would  check  the  spread  of  Islam.  The  foundation 
; of  Bagdad  by  Al-)^Iansur  (the  second  Abbassid  Calif) 
brought  the  seat  of  Moslem  government  in  close 
I proximity  to  the  two  centers  of  Jewish  spiritual  life, 
j Sura  and  Pumbedita.  Contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  earlier  califs,  who  removed  the  Jews  to  the  ex- 


treme borders  of  the  empire,  Bagdad  was  allowed 
to  retain  a Jewish  community. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  under  the  Abbassids 
the  Jews  cnjo3  ed  continual  peace.  Thej"  suffered 
not  only  from  the  ince.ssant  civil  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, but  ancient  and  forgotten  restrictions  and 
humiliations  were  occasionally  renewed.  Harun-al- 
Raschid  (786-809)  revived  Omar’s  regulation  order- 
ing non-Moslems  to  wear  distinguishing  marks  on 
their  clothing  (see  Badge),  and  forbidding  them  to 
ride  horses.  Although  these  regulations  fell  into 
disuse  under  the  next  califs,  they  were  renewed  with 
great  vigor  under  the  reactionary  Al-lMutawakkil 
(850),  who  caused  manj^  sjmagogues  to  be  converted 
into  mosejues,  and  levied  tithes  on  the  houses  of  non- 
Moslems.  Yet  under  Al-Mutadhid  (892-902)  manj' 
Jews  were  emploj'ed  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

The  decline  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  califs, 
which  occurred  before  tlie  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
could  not  fail  to  affect  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  empire,  because  the  viziers, 
and  afterward  the  sultans,  were  too  much  occupied 
with  other  cares  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
Jews  (see  Crusades)  . Bagdad,  especiallj',  suffered 
heavil}^ ; yet  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  its 
Jewish  community  numbered  one  thousand  families, 
while  that  of  Mosul  was  even  larger.  The  calif 
Mohammed  al-Muktafi  (1136-60)  made  Bagdad  the 
seat  of  the  exilarch,  who  became  the  recognized 
head  of  nearly  all  the  Jews  of  the  Abbassid  emjiire. 
This  favorable  state  of  things  Avas  due  mainlj'  to 
the  tolerant  reign  of  the  Scljuk  sultans,  especially 
Zengi,  Nur-ed-Din,  and  Saladin  (see  also  Auroy)  . 

H.  IIlR. 

ABBAYE  : An  amora.  See  Abaye. 

ABBA  YE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE:  Tab 

mudic  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  ceutuiy.  He  carried 
on  a learned  correspondence  Avith  Samuel  di  (Medina 
(D'ltPiriD) , rabbi  of  Salonica,  Avho  refers  to  him 
as  the  “greatest  of  our  teachers.”  He  Avrote  also  a 
preface  to  Moses  Nagara's  “Lekah  Tob,”  Constanti- 
nople, 1574. 

Bibliography;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hajigim,  No.  20. 

M.  B. 

AB  BET  DIN  (“Father  of  the  court  of  jus- 
tice”): 1.  Title,  according  to  some  scholars,  of  the 
judge  next  in  authority^  to  the  nasi  (prince  or 
president),  and  Avho  Avould,  aceordingly,  be  vice- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin.  On  the  disputed  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  Ab  bet  din  to  the  nasi, 
see  Nasi.  2.  In  recent  times,  the  title  of  the  chief 
assessor  at  the  rabbinical  court.  K. 

ABBREVIATIONS  : The  oldest  term  for  ab- 
breviation, = vorapiKor,  is  found  in  tannaitic 

literature  as  earlj'  as  1 50  n.c.  (Kraiiss,  “ LelmAvorter,  ” 
ii.  .<i.  1’. ; Bacher,  “Die  Alteste  Terini- 

Termi-  nologie  ”).  Authorities  of  the  third 

nology . century  use  also  the  term  (later  15P) 

= ar/phov  (according  to  Krauss,  “ Lehn- 
Avorter,”  and  ^'5  'll?*,  Yoina,  375;  Git.  60e),  and,  for 
a certain  kind  of  abbreviation,  IV"'?  (Yoma,  38e; 
Git.  ib.).  In  the  fourth  century  is  met  the  expres- 
sion ni’niR  ’K’RT  (Tan.  Ex.,  ed.  Buber,  fob  54e).  a 
term  Avhich  must  have  been  in  common  use,  since 
the  Maghrebi  Arabic  runs  hurvf  is  borrowed  from 
it.  In  later  literature  the  common  expression 
is  (heads  of  Avords),  first  found  in  the 

Masora,  and,  for  another  kind,  (ends  of 

words)  (Frensdorff,  “Die  Masora  Magna,”  glossary). 
Elias  LeA'ita,  the  first  writer  on  the  subjeet,  refers 
to  Abbreviations  as  a'-ijubni  o^-ixpn 
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nT'2-\  (.TMcnn  niiD3  _riniS  'la::’)  P'3n 

nsns  nan  pep  nx'n|-ii  contractions  and  fragments, 
tlie  words  being  in  Abbreviations  and  initials,  in 
the  manner  of  suggestions  and  contractions  (as  a 
broken  word).  Joseph  Kalman  (nnraen  siae,  iii.) 
calls  them  Compare  the  Arabic 

Jidt'f  muktiah.  Among  the  cabalists  a certain  kind  of 
abbreviation  or  combination  of  letters  is  called 
or  "v.niN  r|i-ix  The  verb  jg  already  found  in 
the  Talmud  (Ber.  Sort)  and  in  the  ni'x'  eoa  (ii.  2 et 
pasdni).  Later  writers  use  for  'I''"'.)'  the  term 
(S.  Donnolo)  or  (A.  Abulafia).  For  the  verbs 
'T!?.  or  one  finds  also  ^1.1  (Nahmanidcs’  com- 
mentary to  n-i’s’  'd,  ih.)  and  ■'?n  ( J.  S.  del  IVIedigo, 
uns  3.130),  and  the  nouns  -f  V and  also  occur. 
The  terms  vorapiKov  = notaricum,  and  atifiiiov  origi- 
nally denoted  shorthand  signs,  but  among  the  Jews 
they  received  the  meaning  “Abbreviations.”  For 
the  doubtful  expressions  jiojnj  or  pouju  and  'iiaSj, 
see  Krauss,  “Lehnwbrter,”  and  Jastrow,  “Diet.” 

Abbreviations  really  begin  with  the  develoinnent 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  out  of  ideographic  pictures. 

Hence,  they  must  date  from  the  carli- 
Origin.  est  times.  ' The  modern  letters  were 
originally  signs  or  symbols.  After  the 
symbols  had  become  letters,  representing  not  only 
concepts,  but  sounds,  the  names  were,  nevertheless, 
retained  and  transferred  to  the  corresponding  sounds. 
The  time  when  that  transfer  took  place  is  unknown ; 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  even  for  some  time  later 
ideograms  for  well-known  words  were  still  used. 
By  analogy  with  those  ideograms  the  use  of  conven- 
tional signs  for  frequently  recurring  words  probably 
came  into  vogue,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  Ab- 
breviations (compare  Perles,  “Analekten,”  p.  10). 
Abbreviations  are  found  in  Punic,  Assyrian,  and 
Minean  inscriptions,  and  also  in  an  Aramaic  inscrip- 
tion of  the  year  520  n.c.  (compare  Perles,  op.  cit.). 
At  first  but  few  in  number,  lack  of  space,  economy 
of  writing  material,  a desire  for  secrec3q  religious 
scruples,  and  the  convenience  of  the  writer  multi- 
plied their  number  to  the  extent  found  to-day. 

Thus,  on  the  jMaccabean  coins  are  found  the  Ab- 
breviations n for  “ first  3'car  ” ; 3e’,  yy,  na’ for  3 pjr, 
j US’,  1 pja’  “second,  third,  fourth  year”;  'n  for 
“ the  Jews  ” ; c”  or  for  Ssitf’’  “ Israel  ” ; inS 
for  innS  “of  freedom,”  produced  for  lack  of  space 
(Theodore  Reiuach,  “ Jlouuaies  Juives,”  p.  44j.  The 
abbreviation  1'  for  '3i  or  pi,  common  in  the  Mish- 
nah,  is  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  writer.  The 
abbreviation  " or  'n  for  mi’  is  due  to  religious 
scruples.  The  numerous  Abbreviations  found  in  the 
Masorah  are  due  to  lack  of  space,  scarcity  of  writing 
material,  and  the  convenience  of  the  scribe.  Some 
scholars,  being  unused  to  writing,  signed  sigla  for 
their  namc.s  (Git.  36e).  In  times  of  religious  perse- 
cution certain  sacred  objects  were  marked  with  sigla 
(>Ia‘as.  Sh.  iv.  11). 

On  the  Maccabean  coins  there  is  no  sign  to  denote 
abbreviation.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  space. 

However,  such  a practise  is  7net  with 
Graphic  much  later  ; compare  the  Bible  frag- 
Represen-  meuts  published  by  Neubauer  (“Jew. 
tation.  Quart.  Rev.”  vii.  363)  and  id  3.iyi  spSo 
(Lowe,  “ A Fragment  of  the  Talmud 
Bab.  Pesahim,”  fol.  8a,  col.  1,  1.  5).  The  Punic  in- 
scription (“Corpus  Inscrip.  Seiuit.”i.  No.  170)  omits 
after  the  abbreviated  word  tie*  dot  otherwise  found 
at  the  end  of  everv  woi'd  written  out  in  full.  A 
similar  mode  of  marking  Abbreviations  might  have 
existed  also  among  the  Jews.  In  medieval  writings 
Al)breviations  marked  bv  various  signs  are  found. 
Thus,  in  the;  “Talmudical  Fragments,”  published  by 


Schechter  and  Singer  (Cambridge,  1896),  one  and 
three  dots  are  found : ni'pi  = ni,i  1113  s>npn  (p.  28,  1. 
17),  lu  = run'  (P-  37,  11.  23,  2^),  nnN  " " = 

ins  nn'  u'hPn  nin'  (P-  28,  1.  17),  nSijjS  jdnp  i = 
4883  A.M.  (p.  26,  1,  24).  In  the  Talmudical  frag- 
ment published  by  Lowe  (Cambridge,  1879)  are  seen 
the  single  dot,  the  double  dot,  and  the  single  line 
slanting  in  two  directions,  while  the  double  slant- 
ing line  is  used  for  a full  stop:  'n  b"pi  "nn3’ = 
Ujpjm  UD"pi  U”nn£’  (fol.  lu,  col.  2,  1.  8) ; i-pps  ' ni.s  = 
i'Pixc3  UD'ip  ID’S  icivS'  (1-  ; 'sys  = '0  Sy  ps  (fol.  Vj. 

col.  1,  I.  19);  S = '31  (fol.  8b,  col.  2,  11.  19,  21.  29); 
in8  bs  = ipS  las  (fol.  2a,  col.  2,  1.  19) ; "'jne  ”n,i'-'3 
iciN  131  = D'lD's  pS’P  P'3i : sP'jPD  : np'i3  (fol.  2b,  col.  2. 
1.  6).  In  the  manuscript  fragment  published  1)3' C. 
Levias  in  the  “Am.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang.”  xv.  there 
are,  besides  the  dot,  the  horizontal  line  and  the  semi- 
circle: 'ns,  D's  = 'pSn.  D'n‘'s  (P-  163).  In  the  Arabic 
period  is  found  the  Arabic  sign  ~ (Steiuschneidcr. 
“ Gab  esEine  Hebraische  Kurzschrift?  ” p.  6).  With 
the  abbreviated  name  of  God  sometimes  there  occurs 
a broken  line  z or  3 (Perles,  “Analekten,”  p.  26,  note 
1;  Greenburg,  “The  Haggadah  According  to  the 
Rite  of  Yemen,”  p.  1;  Kohut,  “Aboo  Manzur  al- 
Dhamari,”  p,  15).  In  addition  to  the  sign  above 
the  abbreviated  word,  the  last  remaining  letter  is  at 
times  not  written  out  in  full;  for  example,  'tiap,^ 
= xi3pN(Lowe,  “A  Fragment  of  the  Talmud,”  fol. 
la,  col.  1,  1.  21),  s-i  = NT  (fol.  7b,  col.  1,  1.  1).  In 
modern  times  two  signs  only  are  used — the  single 
and  the  double  slanting  lines.  The  single  line  is 
used  at  the  end  of  an  abbreviated  single  word ; for 
example,  or  'D’-''' = "'?'’■)) . The  double  line 

is  used  between  the  letters  of  an  abbreviation  of  two 

or  more  words;  for  example,  ■''T’ = Sp  or  p''3pi 
= SIP  pn3  liiipp. 

Words  arc  abbreviated  in  various  ways.  Distinc- 
tion must  be  made  chiefly  between  the  abbreviation 
of  a single  word  and  that  of  more  than 

Methods,  one.  Single  words  may  be  abbreviated 
in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  ‘"’‘’■'P®  When  a single  word  consists  of 

only  two  letters  it  is  very  rarely  abbreviated ; for  ex- 
ample, = ''8,  '3  = t?.  When  it  consists  of  more 
than  two  letters,  one  or  more  of  the  final  letters 
are  dropped:  for  example,  or  = ■'P'iji;  'p3  = 
nxp3-  'D  or  'UPD  = NP'.!Pp ; 's  = ri'4'is  or  = 

or  Words  beginning  with  a preposition 

or  conjunction  or  verbs  in  the  imperfect  can  not  be 
abbreviated  to  one  letter:  for  example,  '33  = 3ip33_ 
'p3i  = 3'P31;  US’ = pcsjc;  ; 'P'=3i3P'.  'yp' = pi?vn'.. 
Compound  names  are  treated  sometimes  as  two 
words,  and  so  abbreviated:  for  example,  — 

i?N7i3i3j;  3"D  = Jii3aiyayc;  d''£’  = 

(2)  ^■'^7 : The  middle  of  a word  is  omitted, 

both  ends  remaining : for  example,  '■■'*<  = '7''f<  (“Am. 
.Jour.  Semit.  Lang.”  .xv.  162);  3 D'pSn  (in  the 

same  place) ; = ’^’.7'^^  (“  jg-w.  Quart.  Rcv.”xi.  646); 

NN  = NIN  (in  the  same  place).  This  mode  of  abbre- 
viation is  very  rare. 

(3)  ‘■^■'27.  'I!???*:  A middle  letter  stands  for  the 

whole  word.  Of  this  kind  only  one  example  is 
known,  namel3’,  (compare  Perles,  op.  cit. 

p.  16). 

(4)  7)31  'SID;  The  beginning  of  the  word  is 
omitted;  for  example,  7’  = n'7S.N(“Am.  Jour,  Semit. 
Lang.”  XV.  162),'!  = P*'' or  I-  before  family  names; 
especially  common  in  the  Arabic  period,  but  affected 
also  1)3’’  .some  modern  writers. 

(5)  The  name  of  God  is  now  usually  written 
but  in  anticpiity  it  was  written  in  a great  many  ways, 
too  many  to  record  here  (see  Tetkaguammatox). 
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When  there  are  two  or  more  words,  tlie  following 
modes  of  abbreviation  jirevail: 

(6)  '■‘^'''''7:  («)  The  initial  letter  of  every  word, 

whether  it  be  a radical  or  a formative  element  or  an 
inseparable  particle,  is  retained — the  rest  is  omitted ; 
for  example.  on  mas  onsja.  n-j;  = r^sj. 

Si . It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 

, that,  if  the  first  word  of  the  combination  begins  witb 
I an  inseparable  particle,  such  particle  is  not  counted ; 

for  e.xample,  = n'O’n  ias;  D''Nn  = p.^^;  o”y3i 

I = np  ^^31- S"'N'S’ = S'Nw’S  yii'  U'sc’ . An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  the  article  in  combination  beginning  with 
31  3?n;  for  example,  r'l-"' = i33:i-3-}n  ; N”3t3enn  = 

j =:113S  13  3ii3  2U-  21  3:^1  _ and  ‘i”'n  = 113.1.'  aa-.i^  put 

more  usually  written  .i'’'e>n. 

(6)  Two  letters  are  retained  of  one  or  several 
words;  for  example,  3''jN  = pip3  Pi3!< ; 3"NN  = ’niN’ 

':'."'3S  ■ T'mx  = pU'Nin  31N  • D"nj3N  = ‘'lion  i1^’>U.3  I'DN  I 
3Ty3  = a'C’e'3  '3ry  ni'3  . 

(e)  When  the  first  or  last  word  of  the  combination 
is  short,  it  is  sometimes  retained  in  the  abbreviation 
entire;  for  example,  = 'o  Sy  in  ■ n"jt:’  = m Niyi 
y'j3’  = yu  NW’-  n"’3N  = 'i.ty.i  'ax  . 

(f?)  When  an  abbreviation  is  formed  of  a larger 
complex  of  words  the  resulting  lengthy  abbrevia- 
tion is  rarely  written  in  one  group  (for  example, 
a"3y,-'vt:TiSi  = 31a  1513  I'ly^  Man.i  ayjr  yn'rnbt)^  Put  is 
frequentlj'  broken  up  into  two  or  more  groups;  for 
example,  11''?.  *^1?  I'ln'^  P'!?;  i'N'S!  n''nn 

= riNji  I'DN  inxi  n^’3N  lioN  in!;i  .'  n"33  fl"D  n"n  = 
'a'n’'?y3  '.:f3  vts  Ty.c  din  r>?..  This ’splitting  up  into 
groups  is  at  times  guided  by  no  principle  (for  ex- 
ample, P'''iDi  i"3Njn  = nS.i;5n  137  pi  n'3  3n  pN'fi)^  but 
more  frequently  the  tendency  is  apparent  to  form 
such  groups  as  would  make  sense  when  read  as 
entire  words,  or  w'ould  represent  a series  of  num- 
bers, or  woidd  give  a certain  assonance;  for  in- 
stance, '3"ii  !3"i3  = 3'Bpni  310.1  .1313  gives  the  words 

S'lJ  t^l?;  3''3  V'33  = 13  P.31  13  P?  gj yeS  tllC  WOfds  1?  133; 
N'''3''i  3”Ni  = a’iS.N  nNi'.3  nal  yuxii  1N113  pn  nat 
I gives  the  words  3"Ji  3"'i  b'-pi '3”y  = ipj?  ty 

I 'It*?  i'3p  '353  yi  ip'.33  Si;  yields  an  assonance  when 
pronounced  3Ji  31  api  jy  (comiiare  Pr/muncintion, 

1 below);  3"3  3"3  N"3  = a'ii3;i  ahp  0'iii3  ala  D'pin.N  aSr 
gives  the  serial  numbers  21,  22,  23. 

(e)  In  longer  groups,  particles  and  sometimes  one 
or  more  whole  words  may  be  left  unrepresented ; for 
I example,  i’'iiJ3  = n3i  ai.ii7[i.]  n3|1U3;  y"cm  = iN.^n 

n;iiy[i]  iNUip  p^P.P;  3”nN3  a’"iy  i"xi  = yupx  ai 
pii'33  [Pa.a]  la'n  nai.N  113  png'  131  3iy  a'j3;  p''a'b'  = 
pbip  [D'l.'ati]  I'D'  'Sv'a  ^"*3  J"‘3TJ  = PiiJ'?  piij 

[Ipl'l]  *<‘1;  ‘?"|iai  = ‘li'l  'i'1|i[p3,]^'13ai ; 5"^'  = [3'0j  a" 
yt'x  iNtB'^;  P'’SJ  = [C'PPn.i]  pi3Din  aii3  nisJ;  yiafi.N  .sa 

= 131^1  I'visa?  ijaip  igN  [a'liyp  i.^'p  ij'pS.n  'nx]  nn,x  1113 
(Lowe,  “A  Fragment  of  the  Talmud,”  fol.  la,  col.  1, 
1.  21). 

(/)  A species  of  Abbreviations  consists  in  the  use 
of  the  letters  with  numerical  value.  Such  use  goes 
back  to  antiquity,  and  was  alrcadj'  known  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  Biblical  books  (compare  Holzinger  to 
Gen.  xiv.  14.  and  Bertholet  to  Ezek.  iv.  .I,  in  3Iarti's 
“ Kurzer  Hand-Kommentar  zum  Alten  Testament  ”). 
On  this  use  is  also  based  the  hermeneutic  rule  of 
Ge.m.\tria.  These  letters  with  numerical  value  may 
be  written  b.v  themselves,  as,  ''"3'  = 310:  J'''ip  = (;i:j; 
or  together,  with  the  Abbreviations  of  words,  as, 

I .-'•"pa  is>y ; ^"ya  = pu'^  a'ypyp  . i''t:>3  = pip  c'pc' 

i'b'N.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  in  modern  times 


the  use  of  n"‘, for  1.),  1(3  is  avoided  (sucli  groups 
being  part  of  the  divine  name)  and  Ta  d'a  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead.  In  some  cases  the  numeral  n"' 
is  written  '"fi  and  pronounced  '1  with  allusion  to  the 
meaning  “alive,”  “living,”  which  the  word  has  in 
Hebrew. 

(fj)  ^13.1  'SID-  Sometimes  the  final  letters  of  sev- 
eral words  are  combined  into  a group.  This,  where 
the  initials  make  no  sense,  is  done  for  mnemotechnic 
purposes;  for  example,  d"pi3n  — 3N3['a]N3i[N)yyip] 

a'ii2ija'.l[a'Nijiis3pi'] 

{/O  PPiP:  When  (juoting  Scriptural  passages,  on 
account  of  religious  scruples,  only  the  first  word  is 
written  out  in  full,  the  rest  being  given  in  Abbre- 
viations. This  mode  is  especially  common  among 
Karaitic  authors  (compare  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vii. 
36;3). 

(i)  I11.V : The  mystic  combination  of  letters,  to 
which  dynamic  powers  were  attributed,  dates  from 
the  early  Gnosis,  and  was  very  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  kind  of  abbreviation  does  not 
properly  belong  to  our  sub.jcct.  (In  the  origin  of 
such  3'?ii?.,  compare  Griltz,  “ Gnosticismusim  Jrnk'n- 
thum,”  p.  106,  and  lan  C13,  viii.  90;  see  also  the  ar- 
ticles and  Not.vhikon. 

(1)  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Abbreviations  were  fre- 
quently formed  into  groups  which,  when  read  as  a 

word,  gave  a meaning  and  were  used 
Pronuncia-  as  a hel])  to  the  memory  in  oral  study, 
tion.  all  kinds  of  Abbreviations,  even  such 
as  have  no  meaning  when  taken  as 
words,  came  in  later  times  to  be  pronounced  witb 
supplied  vowels;  for  example,  |i'’'?.vf1  (B.  B.  46^0, 
D''i3y  (iDN'nx  nis_  yp  a"'"  (//;  This  is  esjie- 

cially  common  with  names  of  authors  and  books;  for 
example,  ="3pi,  r''33.':.i_  a“'3'i^  '"a’1 ; 

Equall.v  fretpient  is  such  pronunciation  of  numbers, 
especially  of  more  than  two  places;  for  example, 

J'11‘1,  i"pi_ 

(2)  Such  pronounced  Abbreviations  are  accepted 
in  modern  literature  as  real  words,  and  even  form  de- 
rivatives. They  are  used  both  in  prose  and  in  poc'try, 
and  the  abbreviation  signs  are  not  alwaj's  written 
— a source  of  perplexity  to  the  uninitiated.  Compare 
,-'i'5'’y.i  “the  heresy  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,”  from 

the  initials  of  that  name  (Gottlober,  “Toledot  ha- 
Kabbalah,”  p.  11);  '"ilP^  I'V’ , “a  poem  the  nu- 
merical value  of  whose  letters  in  every  line  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed ” (D'aaian,  p.  30,  note) : 

618  = s'lis^l 

618  = .la'D’N  Dii  Bi;  iiaj3  nSx'ii 
618  = ! TlPb''  pi(3  a".i  !"N  ^po^ai 

618  = ? ^31  y'J'.  riJi  'ay  C.31  nc 

(Gottlober,  “Toledot  ha-Kabbalah,”  p.  31).  This 
poem  yields  the  = l^l  “the  date  of  the 

year  with  the  omission  of  the  thousands.”  Hence, 
618  = .■)618  .\.M.  = 18.')8  li.c.  (see  also  “Luah  Al.n- 
asaf.”  ii.  31;  Dolitzky,  “Shire  IMenahem,”  p.  105). 

Abbreviations  may  bo  divided  into  general  and 
special.  To  the  latter  class  belong  discretionary  Ab- 
breviations formed  for  special  cases  or 
Uses.  by  certain  authors;  while  the  general 
Abbreviations,  through  their  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  culture  and  of  literature, 
have  become  monuments  of  ideas  and  of  .sentiments, 
and  have  come  to  possess  historic  significance  (com- 
pare Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  4,50).  The  oldest  regular 
uses  of  Abbreviations  as  found  in  the  Talmud  are: 
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(1)  The  abbreviation  of  tlie  name  of  God  (sec 
g (5),  above). 

(3)  As  mnemonic  signs,  for  a help  to  tlie  memorj'  in 
oral  study.  This  latter  kind  of  abbreviation  was  es- 
pecially called  I?'P  (see  Terininoloqn,  above).  Instead 
of  these  dud'D  representing  wonls,  they  sometimes 
represent  numbers  (Mishnah,  Men.  xi.  4 ; see  also 
R.  Judah  in  Pesah  Haggadah  and  Sifre,  Nan  'a,  301). 
For  the  mnemonic  signs  of  the  Talmud,  compare  I). 
Pardo,  “La-Menazeah  le-David,”  Salonica,  1705  or 
1795 ; Pinner’s  introduction  to  his  German  translation 
of  Berakot,  p.  22;  J.  Briill,  “Doresh  ie-Zion  ” (Mne- 
motechnik  of  the  Talmud),  Vienna,  1864;  F.  Lebrecht 
in  “ Hebr.Bibl.”  vii. 99-102;  also  Rapoport  in  “ Kerem 
Hemed,”  vi.  252. 

Especially  numerous  is  this  kind  of  Abbreviations 
in  the  Masoras  and  in  grammatical  literature.  On 
the  mnemonic  signs  in  the  Masoras,  compare  Frens- 
dorff’s  glossary  in  his  “Die  Masora  Magna”;  on 
some  of  the  mnemonic  signs  in  grammar  compare 
D.  Rosin  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vi.  475-501.  A 
complete  list,  both  of  Masoretical  and  grammatical 
mnemonic  signs,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the 
writer’s  “ Dictionary  of  Philological  Terminology  in 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic,”  now  in  preparation.  Mne- 
monic signs  are  also  commonly  used  in  calendars. 

(3)  In  vituperative  language  Abbreviations  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  euphemy  (compare  Meg. 
25/./;  v''i  = Nt3"tt’  NDWJ  or  N"as’  “ the  lewd  woman”  ). 

In  later  literature  we  find  the  frequent  and  habit- 
ual use  of  Abbreviations  in  the  following  cases; 

(4)  In  the  standing  formulas  for  blessing,  wishing, 
praying,  and  imprecation,  and  in  standing  phrases 
concluding  a composition,  which  formulas  frequently 
consist  of  Biblical  ver.scs  or  phrases.  This  kind  of 
sigla,  having  developed  different  characteristics  ac- 
cording to  various  times  and  countries,  since  it  was 
employed  in  epigraphs,  documents,  on  tombstones, 
etc.,  has  become  an  important  part  of  Hebrew  pale- 
ography. On  this  see  Zunz,  l.c.  -,  Steinsclmeider  in 
the  “ Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtswissenschaft,”  i. 
43,  ii.  59,  V.  36 ; and  the  same,  “ Zur  Literatur  der  He- 
briiischen  Paliiographie  ” in  “ Centralblatt  fiir  Biblio- 
thekswissenschaft,”  1887,  pp.  158  c/ 

(5)  In  the  quotation  of  names  and  titles  of  authors 
and  especially  in  the  books  or  treatises  and  chapters 
of  the  Talmud  titles.  The  titles  of  Hebrew  books 
are,  in  a sense,  proper  names,  tisually  consisting  of  a 
Biblical  phrase  of  two  words,  whose  initial  letters 
are  used  in  quoting  them,  even  without  mention  of 
th(‘  author  (see  Titles). 

The  names  of  authors  consist  mainly  of  their  first 
names  with  the  addition  of  1?  “son  of,”  followed  by 
the  name  of  their  father.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  be- 
came the  custom  to  add  to  the  name  of  every  author 
the  title  '??,  abbreviated  to  and  from  this  have 
arisen  Abbreviations  of  the  names  of  famous  and 
popular  authors;  as  Moses  Maimonides, 

Solomon  ben  Isaac,  etc.  In  some  cases  real  family 
names  have  grown  out  of  such  or  similar  Abbi'evia- 
tions,  especially  in  more  modern  times  when  the  Jews 
were  required  by  the  various  states  to  adopt  them. 
Thus,  the  name  “Brill”  or  “Briill”  is 
Rabbi  Judah  Loeb  ha-Levi;  “Katz”  is 7 "3=  PI)* 
“Sack”  is  P''»  = FPP  ■ “Segal”  is  S''jD=n;iS  pio 

In  German}'  and  in  France  it  was  customary  in 
tlie  Middle  Ages  to  abbreviate  names  so  as  to  form 
a word  denoting  some  personal  quality;  as,  tt/'Ni 
“ head  ” for  'tPP.  Lack  of  knowledge  in  such 
matters  has  produced  some  very  ridiculous  mis- 
understandings. A list  of  such  names  is  given  by 
Steinsclmeider  in  the  introduction  to  his  “ Catalogus 
Librorum  Hebrreorum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana”  and 


in  his  “Hebriiische  Bibliographic,”  xvi.  6,  xxi.  193. 
On  the  titles  of  Hebrew  books  compare  Schechter, 
“Studies  in  Judaism,”  pp.  270-281. 

(6)  In  the  technical  expressions  of  various  disci- 
plines Abbreviations  are  frequently  used  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  particular  subject.  They  are, 
however,  invariably  made  on  one  or  other  of  the 
principles  indicated  above. 

Bibliography  : The  older  literature  on  Abbreviations  will  he 
found  enumerated  in  Woif,  Bihl.  Hcbr.  ii.  574-.59t),  iv.  2.50- 
267 ; H.  J.  Kocher,  Nova  Bihl.  Hehr.  ii.  136  ef  seq.,  Jena, 
1782;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p,  448 ; Steinschneider,  Oah  es  Eine  Behr. 
Kurzschrift  ? p.  8 (this  is  a reprint  from  Archiv  /fir  Steiio- 
qraphie,  1887,  Nos.  466  and  467);  P.  Perreau,  1700  Ahhrevia- 
tui’eeSigle  Ehraiche.  Chahlaiclie,  Rahbiniche.  Talmudiche 
. . . Aiitografla  Edizione  di  60  Esemplari,  Parma,  1882, 
augmented  under  the  title  Oceano  deile  Abbreviature  e 
Sigle  Ehraiche.  1883,  Aiitogr.  2a  Edizione  di  Go  Esemplari 
Notevolmente  Accre.sciuta ; and  an  appendix  to  this,  Appen- 
dice  dll'  Oceano  deile  Abbreviature,  1884,  Autogr.  Ed.  di 
60  Esemplari  (an  exhaustive  review  of  the  last  two  works  was 
published  by  D.  Kaufraann  in  the  GOttinger  Gelehrte  Anzei- 
gcn,  1884,  pp.  749-7.55) : Joseph  Ezekiel,  pD''  nin3  a Handbook 
of  Hebrew  Abbreviations  ivith  their  Explanations  in  He- 
brew and  Englush.  etc.,  Bombay,  1887 ; Philip  Lederer,  He- 
brUisehe  und,  Chalddische  Ahbreviaturen  . . . ins  Deutsche 
iibersetzt  und  Erldutert,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1894;  G.  H. 
Handler,  Pi">''"'t0un  Lexikon  der  Abbreviatut'en,  An- 
hang  zum  Aramdisch-Neuhebrdischen  WOrterbuch  von 
Gustaf  H.  Dalman,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1897  (of  which 
the  author  is  now  preparing  a revised,  separate  edition);  A. 
Bernstein,  Sefer  Roshe  Tebot,  London,  1896. 

C.  L. 

In  Biblical  Manuscripts : The  fragments 

of  two  Bible  manuscripts  of  Egyptian  origin,  which 
were  discovered  b}'  Neubauer  and  deciphered  by 
Friedlander,  show  a manner  of  writing  in  an  abbre- 
viated form  hitherto  unknown;  another  example 
was  exhibited  at  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Rome, 
October,  1899,  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Ginsburg.  Only  the 
first  word  of  each  verse  is  written  out  in  full;  of 
the  remaining  words  only  one  letter  (not  necessarily 
the  initial  letter)  is  given.  This  method  of  abbrevi- 
ation seems  to  be  vvhat  the  Talmud  designates  by  the 
term  r4'"'P  (Yoma,  38d  ; Git.  60ffi;  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  Rashi).  Abbreviations  of  the  ordi- 
nary character  are  rarely  found  in  Bible  manuscripts. 
There  are  none,  of  course,  in  the  Sci'olls.  In  view 
of  the  Abbreviations  to  be  found  on  Jewish  coins  ('i 
for  o'-on'n,  etc.),  the  question  arises  whether  words 
were  abbreviated  in  pre-Masoretic  Bible  manuscripts. 
As  positive  information  is  obviously  wanting,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  conjecture,  on  the  basis  of  vari- 
ants gleaned  from  the  ancient  versions  (particularly 
from  the  Septuagint)  or  of  evident  errors  in  the  Mas- 
oretic  text,  which  are  satisfactorily  explained  if  it  is 
assumed  that  Abbreviations  were  customary  in  the 
manuscripts  antedating  the  Septuagint.  Thus,  when 
the  Septuagint  has  in  Jonah,  i.  9,  in  the  place  of 
“ the  servant  of  the  Lord  ” (that  is,  "'•??),  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  ' was  taken  by  the  translator  as  an 
abbreviation  of  the  divine  name.  In  Isa.  xlii.  2 ns” 
may  originally  have  been  an  abbreviated  . In 
his  brilliant  dissertation  (“  Analckten  zur  Textkritik 
des  Alten  Testaments”;  see  chap.  i.  Munich,  1895) 
F.  Perles  makes  an  extensive  use  of  the  assumed  pre- 
Masoretic  habit  of  abbreviating  words.  He  even  in- 
terprets the  accentual  signs  i’’??  and  (see  Accents 
IN  Hebrew)  in  1 Sam.  ix.  12  (where  he  reads  with 
Lagarde  , in  the  place  of  our  1'.)?”), 

and  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  51  (where  should  replace  the 
meaningless  *'7)  as  remnants  of  the  signs  of  abbrevia- 
tion customary  in  rabbinical  writings.  While  some 
of  the  emendations  proposed  by  Perles  and  his  prede- 
cessors are  ingenious  and  plausible,  the  thesis  that 
words  were  abbreviated  in  pre-Masoretic  Bible  man- 
uscripts may  perhaps  still  be  said  to  be  unproved. 
The  omission  of  parts  of  words  may  not  be  due  to  a 
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I 


t 

I 


I 


I 


I 


fixed  habit  of  abbreviating,  but  may  have  been  re- 
sorted to  only  sporadically;  for  example,  at  the  end 
of  a line;  and,  in  some  cases,  lacunge,  which  were  not 
treated  as  such  by  copyists,  should  perhaps  appear. 
It  is  certainly  hazardous  to  ascribe  so  early  a date 
to  the  rabbinic  signs  of  abbreviation. 

B1ULIOC.RAPHY : Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  iii.  363,  .564-.566. 

M.  L.  M. 

ABD=(“  Servant  ”);  An  Arabic  word  that  forms 
the  first  part  of  many  compound  proper  names  of 
Jews  of  Arabic-speaking  countries.  The  name  fol- 
lowing it  is  invariably  that  of  a deity,  and  is  either 

(1)  tlie  proper  name  of  a god,  as  in  early  times,  or 

(2)  an  adjective  expressing  some  attribute  of  God 
which  is  tlius  used  as  a synonym  of  the  Deity.  The 
former  usage  was  current  among  the  early  Semites, 
as  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  such  names  among 
the  preislami'tic  Arabs  as  Abd  - Uzza,  or  Abd-Shnms 
(••-of  the  Sun-god”);  among  the  Phenicians,  asAif/- 
Edimuif,  among  the  Arameans,  as  Abd-IIadtid,  and 
even  among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  form  Abdel  (Oba- 
diah).  With  the  growth  of  monotheism  among  the 
Jews  and  later  among  the  jMohammedans,  it  became 
cu.stomarv  to  substitute  for  the  name  of  the  idol  that 
of  God  or  an  adjective  signifying  one  of  His  attri- 
butes, as  Abd-nl-Aziz  (•*  Slave  of  the  Mighty”).  This 
difference  in  formation  enables  the  student  of  historj’ 
and  literature  to  distinguish  the  dates  of  persons  bear- 
ing the  names. 

Bibliography  : Renan,  ic.s  Noma  TIimphore.a  A pocoph  dans 
lea  Ancieune.^  Laufiue,a  Si'mitique.a,  in  Rev.  Et.Juivea,  1882, 
pp.  165-167 ; Wellhausen,  Reate  dea  Arnbischen  Heiden- 
thums,  1837,  pp.  1-4;  Steinsclineider,  in  Monatssc.hrift,  1882, 
pp.  325-330;  idem,  in  Jew.  Quaii.Rev.  xi.  333,  338. 

L.  G. 

ABDA  (“Servant  of  the  Lord”);  1.  The  father 
of  Adoniram,  the  superintendent  of  the  tax  levied 
by  SoLO.MON  (I  Kings,  iv.  6).  2.  A Levite  residing 

in  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  xi.  17),  called  Obadiaii  in  the 
corresponding  list  of  I Chron.  ix.  16. 

Bibliography  : Renan,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juivea,  1882,  v.  16.5. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABD-AL-DAIM : Son  of  Abd-al-Aziz,  son  of 
iluhasan  ha-lsraeli.  physician  and  descendant  of  a 
line  of  Jewish  physicians.  Abd-al-Daim  flourished 
about  1300,  and  on  August  30,  1316,  he  completed  an 
Arabic  work  entitled  “The  Two  Sciences.”  in  tivo 
parts,  one  on  physics,  the  other  on  metaphysics.  It  is 
arranged  as  a series  of  questions  and  answers.  The 
manuscript  of  the  work  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
in  (Oxford. 


ABDALLAH  : As  a Jewish  name  the  Arabic 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Obadiah  and  similar  names. 
Its  first  appearance  among  the  Jews  was  not  due 
to  religious  motives.  The  name  Abdallah  was  com- 
mon in  Arabic  before  the  rise  of  Islam,  and  if  it  be 
found — though  not  ver}-  frequently — among  Jews, 
it  has  been,  like  many  other  pure  Arabic  names,  only 
adopted  by  them.  The  first  Jew  of  this  name  is 
not  Abdallah  ibn  Salam,  as  Steinschneidcr  assumes 
(“  Jeiv.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  335),  for  he  was  called  Abd 
allah  only  on  being  converted  to  Islam.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  Abdallah  ben  Dheif,  of  the  Banu 
lyaluuka’a,  and  Abdallah  ibn  Saura,  the  rabbi  of  the 
Banu  Thaiaba  ibn  Fityaun.  For  the  other  and  very 
rare  instances  see  Steinschneider's  article  referred  to 
above.  H.  Hiii 

ABDALLAH  IBN  SABA:  A Jew  of  Yemen, 
Arabia,  of  the  seventh  century,  who  settled  in  Me- 
dina and  embraced  Islam.  Having  adversely  criti 
cized  Calif  Othman ’s  administration,  he  was  banished 
from  the  town.  Thence  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he 
founded  an  autiothmanian  sect,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  Ali.  On  account  of  his  learning  he  obtained 
great  influence  there,  and  formulated  the  doctrine 
that,  just  as  every  prophet  had  an  assistant  who  after- 
ward succeeded  him,  Mohammed’s  vizier  was  Ali, 
who  had  therefore  been  kept  out  of  the  califate  by 
deceit.  Othman  had  no  lesal  claim  whatever  to  the 
califate ; and  the  general  di.ssatisfaction  with  his  gov- 
ernment greatlj'  contributed  to  the  sjiread  of  Abdal- 
lah’s teachings.  Tradition  relates  that  when  Ali  had 
assumed  power,  Abdallah  ascribed  divine  honors  to 
him  by  addressing  him  with  the  words,  “Thou  art 
Thouf”  Thereupon  Ali  banished  him  to  Jladain. 
After  AH’s  assassination  Abdallah  is  said  to  have 
taught  that  Ali  5vas  not  dead  but  alive,  and  had  never 
been  killed;  that  a part  of  the  Deity  was  liidden  in 
him;  and  that  after  a certain  time  he  would  return 
to  fill  the  earth  with  justice.  Till  then  the  divine 
character  of  Ali  was  to  remain  hidden  in  the  imams, 
who  temporarily  filled  his  place.  It  is  easj'  to  see 
that  the  whole  idea  rests  on  that  of  the  ^lessiah  in 
combination  with  the  legend  of  Elijah  the  projihet. 
The  attribution  of  divine  honors  to  Ali  was  ]irob- 
ably  but  a later  develoimient,  and  was  fostered  bv 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  Koran  Allah  is  often 
styled  “ Al-Ali  ” (The  Most  High). 

Bibliography  : Sliatra.stani  al-Milal,  pp.  132  et  seq.  (in  Haar- 

briioken's  translation,  i.  2(K)-2(I1) ; Weil,  (re.ach.  dcr  Chalifen, 

1.  173-174,  203,  2.53. 

H Hiii 


Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hchr.  MSS.  Nos.  814, 
815;  Steinsebneider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  337. 

K. 

ABD-AL-MALIK : Ommiad  calif  Avho  ruled 
at  Damascus  685  to  705,  and  who,  unlike  his  pred- 
ecessors, Avas  not  very  religious,  but  showed  a cer- 
tain tolerance  toAvard  the  Jews,  who  hitherto  had 
been  roughly  handled.  Abd-al-Malik.  indeed,  em- 
ployed as  minister  a Jcav  named  Someir. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Ommiad  dynasty,  in  661,  a 
marked  change  took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  califs, 
religious  interests  being  superseded  by  a policy  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate  the  dynasty.  In  Abd-al-Malik 's 
time  Damascus  displaced  Medina  as  the  seat  of  the 
califate,  and  this  CA'ent  Avas  regarded  as  evidence 
that  the  spread  of  the  IMoslem  faith  AA’as  no  longer 
to  be  the  sole  care  of  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house. 
Clo.se  upon  this  and  other  innoA'ations  folloAved  the 
splitting  up  of  Islam  into  various  sects,  which  broad- 
ened the  religious  horizon  and  brought  to  the  Jews 
in  Mohammedan  countries  a period  of  comparative 
peace.  H.  Hm. 


ABDALLAH  IBN  SALAM  : .leAvish  convert 
to  Islam  in  the  time  of  Mohammed;  died  663.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Moslems,  he  Avas  one  of  the  most 
important  JcAvish  personages  in  the  history  of  INIo- 
hammed's  career  at  Medina,  oAving  to  the  fact  that 
he  AA'as  converted  to  Islam.  His  reputation  among 
believers  is  so  great  that  the  standard  Avorks  on 
Moslem  tradition  have  special  chapters  devoted  to 
the  “High  Qualities  of  Abdallah  ibn  Salam.”  In- 
deed, he  is  the  prototype  of  JeAvish  converts  to 
Islam,  of  Avhom  there  existed  a small  number  during 
Mohammed’s  lifetime.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Banu  Kainuka’a.  His  name  Avas  Al-Husain.  and 
he  claimed  to  be  a descendant  of  Joseph.  After  his 
conversion  he  assumed  the  name  of  Abdallah  ibn 
Salam.  There  are  .several  more  or  less  fanciful  sto- 
ries about  his  com^ersion,  all  of  Avhich  are  unreliable, 
because  they  describe  him  as  a Moslem  soon  after 
Mohammed  entered  Medina,  Avhereas  he  Avas  not  con- 
verted till  eight  years  later,  or  tAvo  years  before  Mo- 
hammed’s death. 
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Tlie  share  wliich  even  modern  scholars  believe 
Abdallah  to  have  had  in  the  production  of  the  Me- 
diuian  part  of  the  Koran  is,  therefore,  illusory,  be- 
caiise  at  this  period  the  work  was,  in  the  main,  com- 
jdeted.  Abdallah  was,  however,  able  to  provide 
Mohammed  during  this  period  with  information  from 
Jewish  sources,  which  subsequently  reappeared 
in  the  form  of  sayings  attributed  to  Mohammed. 
Therefore  he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Hadith,  and  especially  of  several  important 
legends  which  tend  to  glorify  Mohammed’s  youth. 

To  Abdallah  is  ascribed  a small  pseudonymous 
catechism  (printed  in  Cairo)  styled  “ Queries  by  Abd- 
allah ibn  Salam,”  containing  questions  he  is  said 
to  have  addressed  to  Mohammed.  Abdallah  left  two 
sons,  Mohammed  and  Yusuf. 

Bibliography  : Sprensjer,  Lchen  (7.  MoJiammad,  i.  46.  54; 
Hirsphfeld,  Beltriige  zur  ErkUiruny  d.  Koran,  p.  52;  Stein- 
sohneider,  Pnleminche  joirt  ApnJngctische  Lit.  p.  113;  Woll, 
MuhammedanUiche  Eschatoiogie,  p.  69;  El-Nawawi,  The 
Biogr.  Diet,  of  Illustriom  Men,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  347. 

H.  Hir. 

ABDALLAH  IBN  SAURA : One  of  those 
whom  Moslem  traditionists  number  among  Moham- 
med’s opponents  in  Medina.  He  was  the  rabbi  of 
the  Banu  Tha’laba  ibn  Fityaun,  and,  according  to 
several  traditions,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Me- 
dinian  rabbis.  Whenever  Mohammed  entered  into 
theological  discussions,  Abdallah  ibn  Saurawas  put 
forward  by  his  coreligionists,  and  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  revelation  of  sura  ii.  129  by  summoning 
Mohammed  to  embrace  Judaism.  Abdallah’s  re- 
fusal to  adopt  Islam  is  alleged  to  have  led  to  the 
revelation  of  sura  iv.  50.  On  one  occasion  Moham- 
med inquired  of  him  whether  there  was  not  a law 
in  the  Torah  with  respect  to  adultery.  Thereupon 
Abdallah  acknowledged  Mohammed  to  be  a prophet, 
but  afterward  withdrew  his  confession.  Later  tradi- 
tions give  several  other  details,  which  are,  however, 
unreliable. 

Bibliography:  Da.‘<  Lehen  Muhammed'K  nach  Muhammed 
ihn  Dhak,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  351,  380,  390;  Hirschfeld, 
Beitriige  zur  Erkliirung  des  Korati,  p.  .53. 

H.  Hir. 

ABDALLAH  IBN  UBAIY : A chief  of  the 
Arab  tribe  Banu  al-Khazraj  at  Medina  and  a power- 
ful opponent  of  Mohammed,  who  had  undermined 
.Vbdallah’s  influence  in  that  city.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  party  that  Mohammed  called  “Hanifa.”  Be- 
ing an  ally  of  the  Banu  Kainuka'a  and  jealous  of 
Mohammed’s  growing  power,  he  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting their  slaughter  after  they  had  surrendered. 
He  also  encouraged  the  Banu  al-Nadhir  to  resist 
^lohammed,  but  failed  to  come  to  their  aid  when 
they  were  attacked.  When  Mohammed  mobilized 
the  Moslem  forces  for  the  e.xpeditiou  against  Syria 
in  630,  Abdallah,  with  his  Jewish  allies  who  had  re- 
mained in  Medina,  formed  a separate  camp,  which, 
however,  did  not  join  the  main  army.  His  disap- 
liearance  was  a death-blow  to  the  party  which  still 
showed  opposition  to  Mohammed,  and  also  caused 
the  final  e.xpulsion  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  allowed 
to  stay  in  Medina. 

Bibliography:  Wellhausen,  Muhammed  in  Medina,  p.  439 ; 
.sprenger,  Lehen  d.  Mohammad,  iii.  .573. 

H.  Hir. 

ABDAN  or  ABIDAN  (contraction  of  ABBA 
YUDAN):  A Pa  lestinian  scholar  of  the  first  amoraic 
generation,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  As  a disciple  and  clerk  (amora)  of 
Babbi  (Judah  I.)  he  seems  at  times  to  have  been  too 
officious  in  his  bearing  toward  the  members  of  the 
rabbinical  college.  Thus,  when  R.  Ishmael  ben  Yose, 
who  was  very  corpulent,  seemed  to  be  forcing  his 


way  into  the  college  in  a manner  contrary  to  the 
college  rules,  Abdan  exclaimed,  “ Who  is  he  that 
strides  over  the  heads  of  the  holy  people  ? ” When 
the  innocent  man  replied,  '•  It  is  I,  Ishmael  ben  Yose, 
who  am  come  to  learn  the  Law  from  Rabbi.”  Abdan 
retorted,  “ Art  thou  worthy  to  learn  from  Rabbi  '!  ” 
Piqued  by  this  insolence,  Ishmael  asked,  “ Was 
Moses  worthy  to  learn  from  the  Almighty?  ” There- 
upon Abdan  inquired,  “And  art  thou  Moses?”  To 
which  Ishmael  made  the  reply,  “ And  is  thy  master 
the  Almighty?  ” 

On  that  very  occasion,  however,  after  Rabbi  had 
entered  the  college  hall,  an  opportunity  presented  it- 
self for  Ishmael  to  jirove  himself  an  expert  in  ha- 
lakic  knowledge,  while  Abdan,  who,  coming  back 
from  an  errand,  attempted  to  force  his  way  through 
the  assembled  crowd,  was  ordered  by  Rabbi  to  re- 
main at  the  door.  Legend  adds  that  Abdan  was 
severely  punished  for  his  arrogance.  He  himself 
was  visited  with  an  attack  of  eczema,  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  drowned.  His  memory,  however,  ivas 
revered  as  that  of  a good  man,  for  R.  Nahman  b. 
Isaac,  in  referring  to  this  legend,  thanked  God  for 
abasing  Abdan  in  this  world  and  not  reserving  his 
punishment  for  the  world  to  come. 

Bibliography:  Yeh.W5h;  Ver.  Bcr.  iv.  T,  v.  8d;  Bah.ihid. 
27b;  Niddah,  66rt;  Gen.  R.  x.  8. 

S.  M. 

ABDEEL  or  ABE.IEL  (“Servant  of  God”): 
Father  of  Shelemiah,  who  was  one  of  the  men  or- 
dered by  King  Jehoiakim  to  capture  Jeremiah  and 
his  scribe  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  The  Septuagint 
omits  the  name.  G.  B.  L. 

ABDI : 1.  Sou  of  Malluch,  a Levite  descended 
from  Merari  (I  Chron.  vi.  44).  2.  Father  of  Kish, 

a Levite,  also  of  the  family  of  Merari,  but  living 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (II  Chron.  xxix.  12).  3. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Bene  Elam  who  had  “taken 
strange  wives”  (Ezra,  x.  26;  I Esd.  ix.  27). 

G.  B.  L. 

ABDI  HEBA  ; A king  of  Jerusalem  about  1400 
B.C.,  whose  name  (read  by  some,  Ebed  Tob)  is  re- 
corded in  the  El-Amarna  Tablets.  From  the  letters 
sent  by  Abdi  Helm  to  the  Pharaoh  of  Eg3q3t  it  aji- 
pears  that  the  former  owed  his  kingship  not  to  roj’al 
parentage,  but  to  the  direct  favor  and  appointment 
of  Pharaoh.  Abdi  Heba  had  the  misfortune  to  be  king 
when  the  whole  country  xvas  in  fear  of  conquest 
by  the  Habiri  (Letter  179),  and  he  asks  repeatedly 
for  an  army  (Letters  179-183)  or,  at  least,  an  officer 
to  command  (Letter  182).  As  the  result  of  a con- 
spiracy false  charges  are  made  against  Abdi  Heba, 
who  defends  himself  (Letter  179).  The  outcome  is 
not  known. 

Bibliography  : See  the  text  in  Abel  and  Winckler’s  Thonlafci- 
fund  von  Tell  cl-Amarna,  translated  by  Winckler  in  Schra- 
der’s K.  B.  V.  303  et  !<cq.  (Eng.  trans.  of  this  vol..  London, 
1896) ; W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sgria  and,  Eggpl,  pp.  12i)  et 
seq..  New  York,  1898;  Ziminern,  Die  Keilinsehriftlmefeaux 
Jeruaalem  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Asugriologie,  vi.  345-363 ; Morris 
Jastrow,  The  Letters  of  Ahd  i Hcha.ix.  34-46. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABDIAS  : Obadiah,  the  prophet  (IV  Esd.  i.  39). 

G.  B.  L. 

ABDIEL  (“Servant  of  God”);  Sou  of  Guni,  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (I  Chron.  v.  15).  G.  B.  L. 

ABDIMA  (called  also  Abdimi,  Abudma, 
Abudmi,  all  equivalent  to  Ebdimus  = Eudemus 
— comiiare  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  p.  3;  and  in  the  Baliy- 
lonian  Talmud  frequentl.y  contracted  to  Dimi): 
Name  of  several  Palestinian  amoraim,  known  also 
in  Balivlonia.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Palestinian  Talnunl  simply  as  IL  Abdiini  or  K. 
Abndmi.  witliout  any  cognomen.  He  tiourislied  in 
the  fourth  century,  coutemporaneouslj’  with  R.  Jose 
H..  wlio  survived  him,  and  with  R.  Eliezer  H.  See 
Yer.  Er.  x.  2Ge ; Yer.  B.  B.  ix.  16d;  doid)tful,  Yer. 
Ket.  xi.  34//. 

The  Palestinian  Talmud  and  the  midrashic  litera- 
ture mention  several  more  amoraim  by  the  name  of 
1 Abdima  or  one  of  its  variants,  some  of  whom  will 
be  found  under  Dimi.  S.  M. 

Abdima  (Dimi)  of  Haifa  : A Palestinian  amora 
1 of  the  thinl  generation  (third  and  fourth  centu- 
I ries).  He  was  a recognized  authority  in  halakic 
; matters,  prominent  contemporaries  as  well  as  suc- 
! cessors  citing  his  views  in  support  of  their  own; 

nor  was  he  less  distinguished  in  the  field  of  the  Hag- 
I gadah.  According  to  him,  this  rule  of  etiquette 
I should  be  observed:  AVhen  a scholar  (hakam) 

I jiasses  to  take  his  seat  at  college,  one  should  rise  in 
ills  honor  within  a distance  of  four  cubits,  and  re- 
main standing  till  he  has  passed  to  a like  distance. 
In  honor  of  a vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrin  {ah 
hit  (tin),  one  should  rise  as  soon  as  one  perceives 
him  coming,  and  remain  standing  until  he  has 
]>assed  to  a distance  of  four  cubits;  but  when  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin  {nasi)  passes,  one  should 
rise  as  soon  as  one  observes  him  approaching,  and 
remain  standing  long  enough  for  him  to  reach  his 
place  and  be  seated ; for  thus  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxxiii.  8) 
says,  “ All  the  people  stood  up  . . . and  looked 
after  Closes,  until  he  was  gone  into  the  tent”  (Kid. 
33//).  Commenting  on  Eccl.  xii.  7,  “And  the  s])irit 
shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it,”  the  famous  hag- 
gadist,  R.  Samuel  b.  Nahman,  remarks  that  R.  Ab- 
dima of  Haifa  thus  illustrates  this  passage:  “A 
priest  who  belonged  to  the  order  known  as  Haberim 
[see  Haber],  the  members  of  which  were  very 
I strict  in  all  observances  of  Levilical  cleanliness,  en- 
trusted a sacred  loaf  of  tenimah  to  one  less  strict 
(‘Am  ha-Arez) , saying,  ‘Behold,  I am  clean,  and  my 
house  is  clean,  and  my  utensils  are  clean,  and  this 
I loaf  is  clean:  if  thou  wilt  return  it  to  me  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  I hand  it  to  thee,  welt  and  good; 
if  not,  I shall  burn  it  in  th}'  presence.’  Thus  says 
the  Holy  One — blessed  be  He! — to  man,  ‘Behold, 
I am  pure,  and  ]\Iy  mansion  is  pure,  and  My  min- 
isters are  pure,  and  the  soul  which  I give  into  thy 
i keeping  is  pure : if  thou  wilt  return  it  to  Me  as  I 
give  it  to  thee,  it  shall  be  well ; otherwise,  1 shall 
burn  it  in  thy  presence’”  (Eccl.  R.  ad  ioc.).  One 
(/f  Abdima's  aphorisms  is:  “AVith  the  destruction 
of  the  First  Temple  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  taken 
j from  the  prophets  and  bestowed  upon  the  learned  ” 

1 (B.  B.  12a) . Another:  “Before  man  eats  and  drinks 

he  has  two  hearts;  after  he  eats  and  drinks  he  has 
I but  one”  (B.B.  12^;  Yalk.,  Job,  § 906). 

I BinLiOGRAPHY : Yet-.  Meg.  iii.  74l>:  Bah.  Meg.2Sh;  Yer.  M. 

K.  iii.  82c ; I'cr.  NUJdah,  ii.  .50a  ; Lam.  R.  to  i.  1 ; MhJr.  Teh. 
j to  P.«.  xxxi.  6,  and  Ixviii.  10;  YaJk.  Teh.  71“ ; Bacher,  Ag. 

I Pal.  Amor.  iii.  536-538. 

I S.  M. 

, Abdima  (Dimi)  bar  Hamar  (sometimes  with 
' the  addition  b.  H^sa)  : A Palestinian  who  immi- 
grated into  Babylonia;  senior  con temporaiy  of  Raba 
and  Joseph,  of  the  fourth  century.  His  name  is 
connected  with  but  a small  number  of  Halakot.  and 
I only  few  of  his  Haggadot  are  preserved.  Comment- 
I ing  on  the  words  of  Closes  (Deut.  xxx.  11-13),  “ This 
Cf)mmandment  is  not  in  the  heaven.  . . Neither  is 
it  beyond  the  sea,”  he  observes:  “And  were  it  even 
so:  were  the  Law  in  heaven,  it  would  be  man's 
duty  to  ascend  to  obtain  it:  were  it  beyond  the  seas, 
he  wo\dd  be  obliged  to  cross  them  in  quest  of  it " 


(‘Er.  5.1//) . In  using  Biblical  texts  for  homiletic  pur- 
])o.ses  he  follows  the  usual  method  of  straining  the 
text,  or  playing  upon  similarities  of  expression  or 
even  of  .sound ; for  exanq/le,  the  Biblical  statement 
(Ex.  xix.  17),  “They  stood  at  the  base  {betahtit)  of 
the  mount,”  he  construes  as  imphing  that  “the 
Holy  One — blessed  be  He! — had  bent  the  mountain 
over  the  Israelites,  saying  to  them.  ‘ If  you  accept 
the  Law  it  will  be  well;  otherwise  here  will  be 
your  grave’”  (Shah.  88a;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  2b).  Else- 
where he  is  reported  as  interpreting  the  term  “Ta- 
auath  ” in  the  passage  (Josh.  xvi.  6),  “And  the  bor- 
der went  about  eastward  unto  Taanath-shiloh.”  as 
if  it  were  related  to  taaniyah  (sorrow)  or  to  anah 
(to  sigh)  ; and,  therefore,  he  understands  by  ’I'a- 
anath-shiloh  the  spot  at  the  sight  of  which  man  is 
reminded  of  the  sacrificial  rites  once  practised  in 
Shiloh,  and  sighs  at  their  discontinuance  (Zeb.  118// 
et  seq. ; compare  “ Dikduke  Soferim,”  Lc.,  and  Yalk., 
Deut.  § 881).  In  AYr.  Aleg.  i.  72//  a different  inter- 
pretation of  the  .same  text,  but  also  taking  Taanath 
in  the  sense  of  sorrow,  is  reported  in  the  name  of  R. 
Abdima  of  Sepphoris.  S.  M. 

Abdima  b.  Hamdure  or  Hamdude  : An  amora 
of  the  third  centur}-.  He  is  j/robably  identical  with 
(Alar)  Bar  Hamdure,  the  disciple  of  Samuel  (Shah. 
107//;  compare  “Dikduke  Soferim,”  ad  loc.  12.5a; 
A'oma,  87//;  Suk.  20//;  Alen.  38//).  S.  AI. 

Abdima  Na^ota : A Palestinian  amora  of  the 
fourth  ceuturv:  contemi/orary  of  the  Babylonian 
amoraim  Rab  Hisda  and  Rab  Joseph.  He  was  senior 
to  R.  Assi  IL,  who  delivered  halakic  decisions  in  his 
name.  Like  Abin  HI.,  he  was  wont  to  travel  and  to 
disseminate  traditions  among  the  academies  of  his 
native  country  and  of  Babylonia ; hence  his  surname 
Nahota,  which  means  one  who  is  wont  to  go  down 
to  Babylonia.  See  Di.4ri, 

Bibi.iography:  Yer.  Shah.  viii.  11//;  I'e)-.  ‘Er.  i.  19/j;  Yer. 

KM.  i.  60// ; Yer.  B.  B.  iii.  13//. 

S.  AI. 

Abdima  (Abdimi)  of  Sepphoris  : A Palestin- 
ian amora  of  the  fifth  century:  disciple  of  R.  Alana 
HI.  and  of  R.  Huna  H.  He  was  a distinguished 
scholar  in  his  age,  as  is  evident  from  his  father  be- 
ing quoted  as  Immi,  the  father  of  Abdima  of  Sep- 
phoris (A'er.  Bezah,  i.  60//). 

Bibliography:  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  Ka  : Yer.  Ta'anit,  ii.  65c ; Yer. 

Ket.  i.'ioh;  Yer.  NMdah,  ii- 50b. 

S.  AI. 

Abdimi  Malla^a  (“The  Sailmaker”);  A con- 
temporary of  R.  Hiyya  b.  Abba  and  Jacob  b.  Aha. 
who  was  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  scholars  en- 
gaged in  handicraft  (A’cr.  B.  AI.  iv.  9//;  Yer.  Suk.  ii. 
53//) . S.  AI. 

Abdimus  ben  R.  Jose:  One  of  the  variants  of 
the  popular  name  of  R.  Alenahem  ben  R.  Jose. 
The  otlier  forms  are  Abirodimus,  Avradimus,  Yra- 
dimas,  and  Yradimus.  For  the  etymologj'  of  the 
name  see  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  i.  375. 

Bibliography:  Yer.  Yet),  i.  2h;  Yer.  Sheh.  yiii.  381) ; Si.fra, 

Emor,  10,  13;  Shah.  118/j;  Ned.  81a. 

S.  AI. 

ABDOH  : 1.  One  of  the  last  of  the  Ephraimite 
judges;  a son  of  Hillel  of  Pirathon.  He  aided  in  re- 
storing order  in  central  Israel  after  the  disastrous 
feud  with  Jephtha  and  the  Gileadites  (.ludges, 
xii.  13-15).  2.  A family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 

(I  Chron.  viii.  23).  3.  A Gibeonite  family  (I  Chron. 
viii.  30,  ix.  36).  4.  A court  official  in  the  da3'S  of 

Josiah  (II  Chron.  xxxiv.  20).  In  II  Kings,  xxii,  12, 
his  name  is  given  as  Achbor.  J.  F.  AIcC. 
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ABDON  : A city  in  the  domain  of  Asliei'.  given 
to  tlie  Levites,  Bene  Gershon  (Josh.  xxi.  JO,  and  in 
tlie  corresponding  list  of  I Chron.  vi.  74).  Identi- 
fied by  Guerin  -w  ith  Abdeh,  to  tlie  north  of  Acre. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABDON,  MOSES  BEN  REUBEN  : Rabbi  at 
Rome  in  lo43,  and  a member  of  the  communal  board 
of  administrators  (stewards  of  the  ghetto)  up  to  the 
year  lo64.  In  1558  he,  with  other  prominent  Jews 
of  Rome,  guaranteed  to  refund  to  Elijah  Corcos  the 
sum  of  1,000  scudi  (about  SOTO),  which  the  latter  had 
l)aid  to  the  papal  authorities  of  Rome  as  a fine  in- 
flicted upon  the  Jewish  community  for  their  failure 
to  burn  certain  Hebrew  books. 

Reuben  Abdon,  his  son,  was  steward  after  him, 
from  1576  to  1584. 

A Samuel  b.  Moses  Abdon  is  also  mentioned 
in  1507. 

Bibi.iography  : Vogelstein  and  THeger,  Gcsch.  der  Judeii  in 
R(i)i),  ii.  !)9, 1.56, 313,  430;  Jell'.  QiKU  t.  Rev.  xi.  336 ; Berliner's 
Mruiazin,  i.  80. 

W.  M. 

ABDUCTION  (“  Genebat  Ish,  Genebat  Ncfesh”  = 
Theft  of  Man,  Theft  of  Soul) : Talmudic  jurispru- 
dence bases  the  decree  prohibiting  this  offense  upon 
the  eighth  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  it  in- 
terprets as  meaning  '*  Thou  shalt  not  steal  [a  human 
being].”  The  rabbis  argue  that  the  unlawful  ab- 
straction of  chattels  is  forbidden  by  the  injunction, 
•‘A^e  shall  not  steal”  (Lev.  xix.  11), 
Rabbin-  which  stands  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
ical  Pres-  prohibitions  of  embezzling,  lying,  and 
entation.  defrauding — all  offenses  against  prop- 
erty; while  the  context  in  the  Deca- 
logue. standing  in  juxtaposition  to  the  crime  of 
homicide,  refers  to  heinous  crimes  against  persons: 
therefore  the  prohibition  “Thou  shalt  not  steal”  ap- 
))lies  exclusively  to  the  unlawful  seizure  or  steal- 
ing of  a person  (Sanh.  86ii).  This  prohibition,  how- 
I'ver,  sets  forth  neither  the  particulai  s that  constitute 
the  crime  nor  the  penalty  incurred  by  its  commission ; 
the  rabbis,  therefore,  adduce  the  following  Scrip- 
tural passages;  “And  he  that  stealeth  a man,  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death  ” (Ex.  xxi.  16),  and,  “ If  a 
man  be  found  stealing  any  of  his  brethren  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  maketh  merchandise  of  him, 
or  selleth  him : then  that  thief  shall  die  ” (Dent.  xxiv. 
7).  From  these  decrees  the  Talmud  deduces  the  fol- 
lowing rules  regarding  (1)  the  malefactor,  (3)  the 
victim,  (3)  the  crime,  and  (4)  the  penalty: 

(1)  To  be  amenable  to  the  law  for  the  crime  of  Ab- 
duction the  malefactor,  like  the  perpetrator  of  any 
other  crime,  must  be  a person — man 
Malefactor  or  woman — of  the  legal  age  of  respon- 
and  sibility.and  of  sound  mental  condition ; 
Victim,  and  since  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
was  based  on  the  (irinciplesof  national 
unity  and  equality,  the  Israelite,  the  Levite  and  the 
priest,  the  free-born  and  the  slave,  were  alike  an- 
swerable for  the  crime.  Even  the  high  priest  could 
be  called  upon  by  a competent  tribunal  of  seventy- 
five  judges  to  defend  himself  in  case  of  his  infraction 
of  the  laws ; and,  down  to  the  change  of  dynasties  in 
the  Maccabean  epoch,  royalty  itself  was  subject 
to  the  judiciary  (see  8.  Mendelsohn,  “Criminal  Ju- 
risprudence,” §§  38,  45-.50). 

(3)  The  victim  of  the  crime  must  be  a person, 
male  or  female,  child  or  adult,  who  is  free-born  or 
made  free.  If  the  victim  be  a slave,  or  even  half 
a slave” — which  might  happen  in  the  case  of  a per- 
son formerly  owned  by  two  jiartners,  but  eman- 
cipated by  one  of  them  (Git.  43i0 — no  conviction 


for  Abduction  can  follow,  since,  in  the  eyes  of  rab- 
binic law,“  the  slave  has  no  brotherhood  ” (1^3  px 
mriN — Sanh.  861?),  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
“stealing  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael.” Nor  is  the  offender,  if  found  gtdlty  of  stealing 
such  a being,  obliged  to  pay  the  double  flue  which 
the  Bible  (Ex.  xxii.  3)  imposes  upon  convicted 
thieves;  the  slave,  in  Talmudic  law,  being  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  immovable  property  which 
can  not  be  taken  away  by  theft  (Mishuah,  B.  M.  iv.9. 
Gem.  ib.  565). 

(3)  To  constitute  the  crime  itself  there  must  be 
(rt)  actual  Abduction  of  the  victim,  (5)  detention  by 
the  criminal,  (c)  enslavement,  and  (d) 
Crime  selling,  {a)  The  Abduction  must  be 
and  Pun-  complete;  the  victim  must  be  removed 
ishment.  from  his  home  and  from  his  family. 

If  the  victim  be  subjected  to  all  tlie 
indignities  forming  constituent  jiarts  of  the  crime, 
while  he  still  remains  on  his  own  premises  the  per- 
petrator of  the  indignities  can  not  be  convicted  of 
Abduction.  Also,  where  the  victim  is  naturally  or 
habitually  under  the  offender’s  care — as  when  the 
victim  is  the  offender’s  child,  or  ward,  or  jnipil — 
the  law  will  not  convict  of  Abduction ; for  the  law 
(Ex.  xxi.  16)  sa3^s,  “If  he  be  found  in  his  hand,” 
and  thereon  Talmudic,  law  bases  the  conclusion  that 
the  words  “ If  he  be  found  ” exclude  him  who  is  ha- 
bitually found  there,  that  is,  in  the  offender’s  power 
(Sanh.  86rt).  (b)  Detention  as  a constituent  of 

Abduction  must  actually  take  place  on  the  ab- 
ductor’s premises.  If  the  victim  be  detained  au_y- 
where  else,  though  by  and  under  the  abductor’s 
authority,  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled  : “ And  he 
[the  abducted]  had  been  found  in  his  [the  abduct- 
or’s] hand,”  xvhich  means  xvithin  the  abductor's 
own  domains,  (c)  Enslavement  must  be  accom- 
jianied  by  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 
Hence,  if  the  victim  be  in  a state  of  unconscious- 
ness— as  in  a profound  sleep — at  the  inception  of 
the  crime,  and  remain  in  such  state  throughout  the 
process  of  the  crime  and  until  its  accomplishment, 
the  crime  is  incomplete  ; there  being  in  the  ej’es  of 
the  law  no  actual  enslavement,,  since  there  could  be 
no  coercion  at  any  stage  of  the  whole  procedure. 
If,  however,  the  victim  awake  before  he  is  sold,  even 
though  he  has  failed  to  realize  his  degradation  up  to 
the  last  act,  the  condition  will  be  considered  as  fully 
complied  with  and  the  crime  as  complete  (Maimoni- 
des,  “Genebah,”  ix.  3 et  seq.).  To  constitute  en- 
slavement the  service  imposed  may 
Conditions  be  trivial.  Thus,  when  the  offender 
of  Crime,  merely  leans  on  the  victim,  or  uses  him 
as  a screen  against  a draft,  and  that 
even  while  the  subject  is  asleep,  it  55411  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  enslavement,  {d ) By  selling  him  the 
Talmud  implies  the  sale  of  the  victim  as  bondmen 
are  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  43)  ; that  is,  the  xvhole  person  is 
convej’ed.  Therefore,  if  the  victim  be  a pregnant 
woman,  and  be  sold  with  the  stipulation  that  onlj' 
h(‘r  iirospective  olfsiu'ing  shall  become  the  lu'operty 
of  her  purchaser — although  rabbinic  law  considers 
the  embryo  as  part  of  its  mother  (KIH  1DN  14'  42iy 
— Sanh.  805) — this  will  not  constitute  selling  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Nor  does  the  sale  of  part  of 
the  victim’s  ]ierson  comidete  the  crime.  Thus,  if 
he  be  sold  xvith  the  proviso  that  he  be  half  a slave 
onlj'  (that  half  of  his  time  shall  belong  to  his  imr- 
chascr,  and  he  shall  be  free  to  dispose  of  the  other 
half  at  his  own  pleasure),  even  this  will  not  consti- 
tute tlie  selling  recpiired  in  Abduction ; for,  from  the 
Biblical  expression,  “or  selleth  him,”  the  rabbis  de- 
duce the  legal  maxim,  “ If  he  sell  him,  but  not  half  of 
him  ” (Mek. , Mishpatim  Nezikin.  § 5).  The  .sale  must 
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also  constitute  a transfer  of  the  victim  to  strangers. 
If  he  be  sold  to  his  own  kin,  though  all  other  condi- 
tions exist,  the  crime  is  incomplete,  there  being  no 
separation  from  “ his  brethren  ” (Sanh.  85«)- 

These  four  conditions  must  follow  one  another  in 
I the  order  here  designated.  Where  a single  condition 
I is  lacking,  or  where  the  sequence  is  changed,  there 
i can  be  no  conviction. 

Each  stej)  in  the  crime  must  be  attested  by  at  least 
two  qualitied  persons  ; the  rabbinic  legal  maxim  in 
this  respect  being,  “ Wherever  the  Bible  says,  ‘ One 
is  found,’  it  means  by  witnesses.”  And  it  matters 
; not  whether  one  set  of  witnesses  is  able  to  testify 
to  the  whole  aggregation  of  circumstances,  or  each 
circumstance  be  witnessed  by  a different  set,  so  long 
as  the  details  in  the  case  are  corroborated  by  the  tes- 
timony of  qualified  eye-witnesses. 

I (4)  When  a legal  number  of  qualified  eye-wit- 
I nesses  testify  to  all  the  various  steps  in  the  case, 

I and  the  culprit  and  the  victim  are  of  legal  capacity, 

' and  no  mitigating  circumstances  are  presented  by 
. tlie  defense,  then  the  court — which,  as  in  all  capital 
I cases,  must  consist  of  twenty-three  qualified  mem- 
bers— shall  adjudge  the  culprit  guilty  of  Abduction, 

1 tlie  penalty  for  which  is  death  by  strangulation. 

' See  Mishnah  Sanh.  x.  (xi.);  Gem.  ib.  856  and  86; 
Mek..  Mishpatim  Nezikin,  § 5-  Sifre,  Deut.  273; 
Maimonides,  ” Genebah,”  ix.  1-6;  “Semag,”  Prohi- 
bition, 154.  S.  M. 

ABD-UL-HAMID  II.;  Thirty-fourth  Ottoman 
sultan;  born  Sept.  22,  1842;  succeeded  his  brother, 
Murad  V.,  Aug.  31, 1876.  The  Turkish  Jews  rightly 
regard  his  reign  as  the  inauguration  and  guaranty  of 
their  prosperous  condition  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
Abd-ul-Hamid  always  showed  the  greatest  solicitude 
for  their  welfare ; and  he  was  the  first  Turkish  sov- 
ereign to  grant  them  equality  before  the  law  with 
their  Mohammedan  fellow  citizens.  On  ascending 
the  throne  he  ordered  the  payment  of  regular  salaries 
to  the  chief  rabbis  of  Turkey — giving  them  by  that 
means  the  position  of  olflcials  of  state — -and  initi- 
1 ated  the  practise  of  sending  to  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Constantinople  every  Passover  the  stun  of  8,000 
francs  for  distribution  among  the  poor  .lewish  fami- 
I lies  of  the  Turkish  capital.  When,  in  1881,  the  Cre- 
I tan  government  refused  to  allow  Jews  to  take  ]iart 
in  the  municipal  elections,  Abd-ul-Hamid  annulled 
the  elections  and  sharply  admonished  the  authorities 
for  their  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Jews. 

I When,  by  the  terrible  conflagration  that  occurred 
• in  the  Jewish  quai'ter,  Haskeni,  in  1882,  six  thou- 
sand Jewish  families  of  Constantinople  were  left 
1 without  shelter,  Abd-vd-Hamid  did  everything  in  his 
' power  to  relieve  their  distress.  In  1883,  when  the 
I sultan  conferred  the  order  of  the  Osmanie  on  the 
! chief  rabbi  of  Constantinople,  Moses  Levy,  he  ex- 
, pressed  his  sympathy  for  the  Jews  and  his  reproba- 
tion of  the  persecutions  endured  by  them  in  many 
I European  countries.  “ As  for  me,  ” he  said,  “ I am 
I very  much  satisfied  with  the  Jewdsh  officials  for 
! their  activity  and  zeal;  and  I will  in  the  future  in- 
crease their  number.”  As  a result  of  this  promise 
; the  entry  of  Jews  to  official  life  in  Turkey  is  now  less 
I difficult  than  formerly.  The  Council  of  State  in- 
I eludes  one  .Jewd.sh  member,  Behar  EfIendi  Ashke- 
I nazi ; in  the  diplomatic  service  there  are  about  fif- 
I teen  .lewish  chancellors,  consuls,  and  vice-consuls, 
representing  Turkey  abroad ; at  home  a few  Jew's 
are  at  the  head  of  provincial  governments;  while 
several  have  been  honored  with  the  title  of  pasha — 
I a title  that  until  lately  was  never  bestowed  upon 
I Jews.  Quite  recently  the  sultan  showed  his  kindly 
feelings  toward  his  Hebrew  subjects  by  permitting 


persecuted  Kumaniau  .lews  to  settle  in  Asia  Minor, 
granting  them  land  and  pecuniary  aid. 

Bibliography:  Bulletin  de  V Alliance  Inraelite  Universelle, 
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ABD-UL-MALIK.  See  Ann  .\i,  M.alik. 

ABD-UL-MEJID:  Sultan  of  Turkey,  1839-61. 
If  the  Jews  of  Turkey  ow'e  their  deliverance  from 
the  unremitting  outrages  and  excesses  of  the  jani- 
zaries to  Sultan  Mahmoud  IL,  they  are  equally  in- 
debted to  Abd-ul-Mej-id  for  their  recent  political 
standing.  In  fact,  as  my  as,  or  subjects,  the  Israelites 
now  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  liberties  conceded 
to  the  Christians  by  the  “Ottoman  Charters,”  known 
under  the  names  of  “ Hatti-Sherif  of  Gul-Hane  ” 
(Nov.  3,  1839)  and  “ Hatti-Humayoun  ” (read  at 
the  Sublime  Porte  on  Feb.  18,  1856),  the  former 
of  which  w’as  confirmed  by  the  grand  viziers  Biza 
Pasha  (1843)  and  Rescind  Pasha  (1846).  Since  the 
promulgation  of  the  first  of  these  charters  the  testi- 
mony of  Jews  has  been  accepted  in  the  courts  of 
law;  torture  has  been  aboli.shed;  the  Jews  are  no 
longer  subjected  to  wilful  confiscations,  and  those 
persons  against  w’ horn  they  have  cau.se  for  complaint 
are  punished,  if  convicted,  without  regard  to  their 
rank  or  their  dignity.  The  second  charter,  which 
in  a measure  was  promised  to  Albert  Cohn  at  the 
audience  accorded  him  by  the  sultan  on  Aug.  20, 
18.54,  be.sides  reassuring  the  Jew  s of  their  right  to 
personal  liberty  and  the  security  of  their  possessions, 
contains  the  following  new  dispositions  in  their  favor : 
In  common  with  all  other  subjects,  they  receive 
equality  before  the  law  as  well  as  in  taxation ; admis- 
sion to  public  offices  and  to  military  service;  relig- 
ious liberty  and  unrestricted  public  instruction ; re- 
vision of  privileges  and  immunities  of  non-(Mussul- 
man  communities;  a guaranty  of  their  immunities 
and  of  purely  spiritual  jirivileges;  just  representa- 
tion of  their  communities  in  provincial  and  common 
councils  and  in  the  supreme  courts  of  justice;  and, 
lastly,  the  confirmation  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised in  certain  cases  by  the  Council  of  Patriarchs 
in  non-Mussulman  communities. 

It  should  be  added  that,  owing  to  the  difficidties 
in  the  application  of  a reform  in  the  military  service, 
the  clause  referring  to  this  service  was  revoked. 

Provisionally  the  system  of  replacement  or  substi- 
tution, which  still  exists,  was  admitted.  Instead  of 
the  old  kliarndj  (poll-tax) , which  took  the  place  of 
military  service,  the  bedel  y askeryeh  (exemption 
tax)  w'as  substituted,  from  which  only  the  non- 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Constantinoide  were 
exempt.  Acceding  to  the  request  presented  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  European  powers  and  by  Na- 
thaniel de  Rothschild,  concerning  the  charge  of  ritual 
murder  pending  against  the  .lews  of  Damascus  and 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  sultan  exhibited  his  re- 
gard for  justice  by  issuing  a firman,  July  27,  1840, 
whereby  he  ordered  a revision  of  the  latter  of  these 
trials.  This  revision  established  the  innocence  of  the 
accused.  Moreover,  at  the  instance  of  Moses  Montefi  - 
ore,  who  w'as  received  in  audience  Oct.  28,  1840, 
another  firman  w'as  promulgated  wherein  the  sultan, 
besides  renewing  to  the  Jew's  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges,  declared  “that  a thorough  examination 
of  the  religious  books  of  the  Hebrews  has  demon- 
strated the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  of  either 
human  or  animal  blood  in  any  of  their  religious  rites. 
It  follows  from  this  defense  that  the  charges  against 
them  and  their  religion  are  calumnies  ” (Nov.  6, 
1840). 

Justice  W'as  also  accorded  (May  11,  1860)  to  those 
Jew's  accused  of  having  pillaged  the  Christian  quar- 
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ters  ill  Ditiiuiscus  during  the  Maronite  massacre 
perpetrated  by  the  Druses  and  iMussulmans.  Fuad 
Pasha  dismissed  these  charges,  and  completely  reha- 
bilitated the  Jews  in  public  opinion. 

Besides  the  improvement  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  Jews,  this  monarch’s  ajipreciation  of  his  Jew- 
ish subjects  is  signalized  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
S|iitzer,  a Jew.  as  his  private  physician,  and  the 
allowance,  in  1856,  of  a monthly  pension  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Carmona.  This  famil}-,  descended  from  the 
celeluated  Chelibi  Behar,  who  had  been  assassina- 
ted and  whose  fortune  had  been  confi.scated  under 
the  preceding  government,  had,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews  of 
London,  obtained  a firman  to  that  effect.  Several 
Jews  were  decorated  during  Abd-ul-Mejid’s  reign. 
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A.  D. 

ABD-UL-MESIH.  See  Ashek  ben  Levi. 

ABEDHEGO  (Aramaic,  Abed  Nego ; IJJ  naj?, 
Dan.  i.  7,  ii.  49,  iii.  12  etseq.  -,  once  XU J ]!•  2^)-  ^he 

name  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  Daniel’s  three  com- 
panions at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
name  is  evidently  a corruption  of  Abed  Nebo 
(133  33y),  “ Servant  of  [the  Babylonian  god]  Nebo,”  a 
name  found  (written  in  both  the  cuneiform  and  the 
Aramaic  characters)  in  an  inscription  of  the  seventh 
century  B.c.  (Rawlinson,  “Inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia,”  iii.  46,  col.  i.  81  etseq.),  and  in  certain  earl}' 
Syriac  documents  (see  Payne-Smith,  “Thesaurus  ”) . 
It  is  probable  that  the  substitution  of  Nego  (so  also 
all  the  old  versions)  for  Nebo  was  intentional,  the 
purpose  being  to  disfigure,  or  to  get  rid  of,  the  name 
of  the  heathen  deity  (see  Kohler  in  “Zcitschrift  flir 
Assy riologie,  ” i v.  49).  Similarly,  the  name  Barnabas 
appears  to  be  a slightly  disguised  form  of  Barnebo 
(13J  13),  “Sou  of  Nebo”  (see  Baknabas),  C.  C.  T. 

ABEL  (^3n) . — Biblical  Data  : The  younger 
brother  of  Cain  and  the  second  sou  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
He  was  the  first  shepherd,  while  Cain  was  a tiller  of 
the  soil.  The  writer  of  Gen.  iv.  tells  us  that  when 
the  brothers  came  as  a matter  of  course  to  present 
their  offerings  to  God,  the  sacrifice  of  Abel — the  first- 
lings of  his  flock — was  preferred  to  that  of  Cain,  who 
gave  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  acceptance  of 
Abel’s  offering  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Cain,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  God,  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  favorite  by  murdering  him. 

J.  F.  McC. 

In  Hellenistic  and  Rabbinical  Literature  : 

Abel  was  regarded  as  the  first  innocent  victim  of  the 
power  of  evil,  represented  by  Cain : the  first  martyr- 
saint,  with  the  litle  the  Just.  In  Enoch,  xxii.  7 the 
soul  of  Abel  is  the  chief  of  the  martyr-souls  in  Sheol. 
crying  to  God  for  vengeance  until  the  seed  of  Cain 
shall  be  destroyed  from  the  earth.  In  the  vision 
of  the  bulls  and  lambs  (Enoch,  Ixxxv.  3-6)  Abel, 
whose  death  is  deeply  mourned  by  Eve,  is  the  red 
bull  pursued  by  Cain,  the  black  bull.  In  the  Testa- 
ment of  Abraham  (recension  A,  chap,  xiii.,  and  re- 
cension B,  chap,  xi.)  Abel  is  described  as  the  judge 
of  the  souls: 

“ an  awful  man  sittinir  upon  the  throne  to  iudire  all  creatures, 
and  examining  the  righteous  and  the  sinners.  He  lieing  the 
first  to  die  as  mart.vr,  God  brought  him  hither  [to  the  place 
of  judgment  in  the  nether  world]  to  give  judgment,  while 
F.noch,  the  heavenly  scribe,  stands  at  his  side  writing  down  the 
sin  and  the  righteousness  of  each.  For  God  said ; I shall  not 
judge  you,  but  each  man  shall  be  judged  by  man.  Being  de- 
scendants of  the  first  man,  they  shall  be  judged  by  his  son  until 
the  great  and  glorious  appearance  of  the  Lord,  when  they  will 
be  judged  by  the  twelve  tribes  [judges]  of  Israel  [compare 
Matt.  xix.  28],  and  then  the  last  judgment  by  the  Lord  Himself 
shall  be  perfect  and  unchangeable.” 


Josephus  (“Ant.”  i.  2,  § 1)  calls  Abel  “ a lover  of 
righteousness,  excellent  in  virtue,  and  a believer  in 
God’s  omnipresence;  Cain  altogether  wicked,  greedy, 
and  wholl}'  intent  upon  ‘getting  ’ [533p].” 

According  to  the  Ethiopic  Book  of  Adam  and 
Eve  (ii.  1-15)  and  the  Syrian  Cave  of  Treasures, 
both  works  of  half-Jewisii,  half-pagan  (Egyptian) 
character  (see  Gelzer,  “Julius  Africanus,”  ii.  272  et 
seq.),  the  body  of  Abel  the  .Just,  after  many  days 
of  mourning,  was  placed  in  the  Cave  of  Treasures. 
Before  tliis  cave,  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  descend- 
ants offered  their  prayers;  and  “by  the  blood  of 
Abel  the  Just”  Seth  and  his  descendants  adjured 
their  children  not  to  mingle  with  the  seed  of  the 
unrighteous. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  awful  curse  liurled  against 
the  Pharisees  when  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying : 
“Upon  you  may  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon 
the  earth  come,  from  the  blood  of  the  righteous 
Abel  [compare  Ejiistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  4,  and 
I .John,  iii.  12]  unto  the  blood  of  Zechariah,  son  of 
Berechiah,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  sanctuary 
and  the  altar”  (Matt,  xxiii.  35).  From  Josephus 
(“B.  .1.”  iv.  5,  § 4)  it  appears  that  this  murder  took 
place  thirty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Abel,  according  to  Midrash,  jtrotested  against 
Cain’s  denial  of  a divine  judgment  and  of  a future 
retribution,  and  declared  for  the  existence  of  a divine 
judgment  and  a judge,  a future  world  with  reward 
for  the  righteous  and  punishment  for  the  wicked. 
“ With  the  first  produce  of  the  field  the  Lord  blessed 
all  the  saints  from  Abel  until  now,”  says  Issachar 
(Test.  Patriarchs,  p.  5).  According  to  Pirke  de-R. 
Eliezer  (chap,  xxi.),  Abel’s  dog  watched  by  his 
corpse  to  keep  off  the  beasts  of  prey ; and  while  Adam 
and  Eve  were  sitting  there,  weeping  and  mourning,  a 
raven  came  and  buried  a bird  in  the  sand.  There- 
upon Adam  said,  “ Let  us  do  the  same  ” ; and  he  dug 
up  the  earth  and  huried  his  son. 

Regarding  the  mourning  over  Abel,  compare  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.  7,  with  the  strange  interpre- 
tation of  Abel  as  “ Mourning  ” (as  if  the  name  were 
written  Compare  Philo,  “ De  Migratione  Ab- 

rahami,”  xiii.,  and  Josephus,  “Ant.”  i.  2,  § 1.  K, 

God’s  favorable  attitude  toward  Abel’s  sacrifice 
(Gen.  iv.  4)  is  showui  in  the  fact  that  it  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  from  heaven.  This  is  a haggadic  idea 
known  to  Theodotion,  accepted  by  the  Christians, 
and  found  in  the  works  of  many  Church  Fathers, 
such  as  Cyril  of  Ale.xandria,  Jerome,  Ephraem  Syrus. 
and  A])hraates.  In  midrashic  literature,  however, 
it  is  found  only  in  later  works  (Midrash  Zutta,  p.  35. 
ed.  Buber,  Berlin,  1899). 

Woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  strife  between 
the  first  brothers.  Each  of  the  sons  of  Adam  had 
a twin-sister  whom  he  was  to  marry.  As  Abel's 
twin-sister  was  the  more  beautiful,  Cain  wished  to 
have  her  for  his  wife,  and  sought  to  get  rid  of  Abel 
(Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  xxi. ; Gen.  R.  xxii.  7,  according  to 
Ginzberg’s  emendation ; Epiphanius,  “De  Haeresi,” 
xl.  5,  “Schatzholde,”  cd.  Bezold  p.  34;  compare,  too. 
“The  Book  of  the  Bee,”  ed.  Budge,  pp.  26,  27). 

Abel,  stronger  than  Cain,  overcame  him  in  a 
struggle  between  them,  but  mercifully  spared  his 
life.  Cain,  however,  took  Abel  unawares  and,  over- 
powering him,  killed  him  with  a stone  (Gen.  R.  xxii. 
18) — some  say  with  a cane,  or  even  that  he  choked 
him  with  his  fingers  (compare  Ginzberg,  cited  be- 
low, pp.  229,  230,  298,  299). 

The  jilace  where  Abel  was  killed  remained  de.so- 
late  forever,  never  producing  vegetation  (Midrash 
Canticles,  ed.  Shechter;  “Jew. Quart.  Rev.,”  1894-95. 
vii.  160.  Jerome,  " Commentary  on  Ezekiel,”  xxvii. 
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I 18,  suiiportccl  by  Jewish  tradition,  held  it  to  be  Da- 
mascus (Heb.  ptJ’On:  m blood;  pe»  drink).  Ac- 
: cording  to  another  version,  the  earth  refused  to  take 
I up  Abel’s  blood  (Apocalypsis  Mosis,  xl.). 

' Since  man  had  no  knowledge  of  burial,  Abel’s 
' corpse  remained  unburied  for  some  time.  At  God’s 
command,  two  turtle-doves  flew  down;  one  died; 
the  other  dug  a hollow  place  and  moved  the  dead 
one  into  it.  Thereupon  Adam  and  Eve  did  likewise 
to  Abel’s  body  (Tan. , Bereshit,  § 10 ; Pirke  R.  Eliezer, 
xxi.,  see  also  Gen.  R.  l.c. ; compare  “Denkschrift  d. 

I Wiener  Akademie,”  xx.  52,  and  Ginzberg,  l.c.  295). 

' BinLiooRAPHT : Ginzberg,  in  Munatsschrift,  1899,  226-330, 


In  Mohammedan  Legend  : The  story  of  Cain 

I and  Abel  is  thus  told  in  the  Koran  (sura  v.  30  et 
mj.):  “Recite  to  them  the  story  of  the  two  sons  of 
Adam : Truly,  when  they  offered  an  offering  and  it 
was  accepted  from  one  of  them,  and  was  not  ac- 
cepted from  the  other,  that  one  [Cain]  said,  T will 
I surely  kill  thee.  ’ He  [Abel]  said,  ‘God  only  accepts 
I from  those  who  fear.  If  thou  dost  stretch  forth  to 
me  thine  hand  to  kill  me,  I will  not  stretch  forth 
mine  hand  to  kill  thee ; verily,  I fear  God,  the  Lord 
of  the  worlds;  verily,  I wish  that  thou  mayest  draw 
upon  thee  my  sin  and  thy  sin,  and  be  of  the  fellows 
of  the  fire;  for  that  is  the  reward  of  the  unjust.’ 

I But  his  soul  allowed  him  to  slay  his  brother,  and  he 
slew  him,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  of  those  Avho 
perish.  And  God  sent  a crow  to  scratch  in  the 
earth  and  show  him  how  he  might  hide  his  brother’s 
shame;  he  said,  ‘Alas  for  me!  Am  I too  helpless 
to  become  like  this  crow  and  hide  my  brother’s 
shame  ? ’ And  in  the  morning  he  was  of  those  that 
did  repent  ” (compare  Pirke  R.  El.  xxi). 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  Abel;  and  the 
absence  of  his  name  here  causes  the  commentator 
Baidawi  and  the  historian  Tabari  to  say  that  the 
two  mentioned  here  were  not  sons  of  Adam,  but 
“children  of  Adam  ” or  merely  descendants.  The 
Arabic  historians  (Ya'kubi,  Tabari,  Ibn  al-Athir, 
etc.)  call  Abel  “Habil”;  and,  following  Jewish  tra- 
dition, they  say  that  to  each  one  of  the  brothers  a 
sister  or  sisters  were  born.  Adam  wished  that  each 
should  marry  the  sister  of  the  other;  but  Cain’s  sis- 
ter was  the  handsomer  of  the  two  and  had  been 
born  in  paradise;  while  Abel  and  his  sister  had  been 
begotten  outside  of  the  garden.  Adam  suggested 
that  the  question  should  be  settled  by  each  one 
bringing  an  offering.  Abel  brought  of  the  best  of 
his  flock,  but  Cain  of  the  worst  of  the  products  of 
the  ground.  Eire  fell  from  heaven,  and  consumed 
only  the  offering  of  Abel.  The  sister  of  Abel  is 
called  Kelimia;  that  of  Cain,  Lubda  (compare  Le- 
buda  and  Kelimat  in  the  Syriac  “ Schatzhohle,”  cd. 
Bezold,  trans.,  p.  8;  and  in  the  “Book  of  the  Bee,” 
ed.  Budge,  trans.,  p.  25 ; in  the  Ethiopic  Midrash  the 
names  are  Aklcmia and  Lubuwa;  see  Malan,  “Book 
of  Adam  and  Eve,”  pp.  93,  104).  According  to  an- 
another  tradition,  Adam’s  height  shrank  consider- 
ably through  grief  at  the  death  of  Abel. 

Bibliography  : Weil,  Bihlische Leaeiiden  der  Mumlmlinnei\ 
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G. 

Critical  "View  ; The  Biblical  account  of  Abel 

comes  from  one  writer  (J)  only,  and  is  so  brief  and 
fragmentary  that  much  is  left  to  speculation  when 
we  try  to  get  the  original  form  of  the  story.  The 
name  itself  can  not  be  satisfactorilj^  explained,  as 
it  is  only  clear  that  the  narrative  comes  from  a 
very  old  tradition.  The  Assyrian  word  for  son  is 
hihhi,  and  the  derivation  from  a Babylonian  source 
I.— 4 


seems  to  be  quite  probable  (Stade’s  “ Zeitschrift,” 
1884,  p.  250).  The  story  is  intended  to  set  forth ; 
First,  the  superiority  of  the  pastoral  over  the  agri- 
cultural occupation.  This  prejudice  naturally  in- 
hered in  the  nomadic  life.  The  fact  confirms  the 
antiquity  of  the  original  story.  Secondly,  it  em- 
phasizes the  peculiar  value  of  the  choicest  animal 
sacrifices  as  developed  later  in  the  ritual  system. 
Thirdly,  it  shows  how  deep-seated  was  the  jealousy 
and  rivalry  between  people  of  different  occupations, 
who  in  ancient  times  formed  separate  communities 
and  were  continually  at  war.  Fourthl}',  there  akso 
lurks  in  the  stoiy  a consciousness  that  certain  peojile 
are  more  pleasing  to  God  than  others,  and  that  the 
difference  is,  in  part  at  least,  connected  with  modes 
of  worship  and  sacrifice.  Neither  Abel  nor  Cain  is 
referred  to  in  later  Old  Testament  books.  The  New 
Testament  has  several  references.  J.  F.  McC. 

ABEL  (“Meadow”):  Prefixed  to  six  names  of 
places,  cognate  with  the  Assyrian  ahalu  (to  be  full, 
fruitful),  and  its  probable  derivatives  nhhitum  (ful- 
ness) and  vblu  (vermin);  Delitzsch,  “Assyrisches 
Handw.”  p.7.  J.  D.  P. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH  (R.  V.,  Maacah): 

A jflace-uame  occurring  six  times  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament.  The  question  whether  Abel  was  one  place 
and  Beth-maachah  another,  or  whether  Abel-bcth- 
maachah  must  be  regarded  as  a single  locality,  is 
open  to  doubt.  The  name  occurs  in  various  forms: 
(H  Sam.  XX.  15,  A.  V.)  “in  Abel  of  Beth-maachah  ”; 
(I  Kings,  XV.  20,  A.  V.)  “ Abel-beth-maachah.”  In 
II  Sam.  XX.  14,  however,  we  find  (A.  V.)  “to  Abel 
and  to  Beth-maachah,”  with  which  should  be  com- 
pared the  Greek  versions  in  11  Sam.  xx.  14  and  H 
Kings,  XV.  29.  Owing  to  this  aiqiarent  separation 
of  the  two  names,  it  is  possible  that  Abel  and  Beth- 
maachah  may  have  been  different  jdaces,  espcciall}' 
as  the  name  Abel  occurs  alone,  undoubtedly  used  for 
the  same  town,  in  H Sam.  xx.  18  (A.  V.  and  R.  V., 
“Abel”).  These  slight  discrepancies  are  perhaps 
to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  Abel  was 
the  chief,  possibly  the  only,  town  of  Maachah  or 
Beth-maachah,  a small  Syrian  state.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  parailel  passage  to  1 Kings,  xv. 
20 — that  is,  HChron.  xvi.  4 — gives  the  idacc-namc  as 
Abel-mai.m,  “Abel  of  the  waters”  (.so  also  both  ver- 
sions), which  would  agree  well  with  the  modern 
Christian  village  Abil,  or  Abil-cMyamh  (“of  the 
wheat  ” — owing  to  the  fertile  soil) . This  scttli'- 
ment  is  situated  in  a well-watered  district  on  the 
chief  highway  between  B.anias  and  the  coast,  on  a 
lofty  hill  near  the  NAiiK-BARtaGiiiT.  This  place  is 
probably  identical  with  (A)-bi-il,  mentioned  in  a 
mutilated  passage  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  HI.,  among  other  cities  conquered  by  that 
king  (H  King.s,  xv.  29).  J.  D.  P. 

The  confusion  of  the  ancient  name  Abel,  meaning 
“jMeadow,”  with  the  Abel  of  later  date,  meaning 
“ ^Mourning,”  gave  rise  to  the  legend  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  xiii.  Enoch  sat  down  at  the 
water  of  Dan  to  the  south  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
there  read  the  iietition  of  the  fallen  angels  until  he 
fell  asleep.  “ And  when  I awoke  I came  to  them 
and  saw  them  sitting  together  weeping  at  Abel- 
maim  [Ethiopic,  “ Ublesjael”],  which  is  between 
Lebanon  and  Serion  [Ethiopic,  “Seneser”].”  K. 

ABEL-CHERAMIM  (so  in  R.  V. ; but  “ plain  of 
the  vineyards  ” in  A.  V.) : Mentioned  only  in  Judges, 
xi.  33  (a  Deuteronomistic  document)  as  the  place 
where  Jephthah  paused  in  his  pursuit  and  slaughter 
of  the  Ammonites.  According  to  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome (“Onomastica  Sacra,”  ed.  Lagarde,  2d  cd.. 
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96,  10;  325,  5)  it  was  situated  six  or  seven  Roman 
miles  from  Pliiladelpliia  (Rabbatli-Ammon)  ‘but  it  is 
not  possible  to  define  the  exact  modern  site.  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  the  place  was  still  noted  for  its 
vine3'ards.  J.  D.  P. 

ABEL-MAIM  (“Meadow  of  the  Waters”):  A 
ti  act  in  Upper  Galilee,  now  known  as  Abil-el-Kamh, 
taken  bj'  the  Syrians  under  Ben-hadad  (H  Chron. 
xvi.  4).  In  the  corresponding  list  of  I Kings,  xv.  30 
it  figures  as  ABEL-nETii-M.XACHAii,  which  town  was 
taken  by  the  Assyrians  733  b.c.  (II  Kings,  xv.  29). 

G.  B.  L. 

ABEL-MEHOLAH  (“Dance-Meadow”):  The 
name  occurs  three  times  in  the  Old  Testament;  (1) 
In  Judges,  vii.  33  it  is  stated  that  Gideon  followed 
the  IMidianites  as  far  as  the  “ lip  ” of  Abel-meholah 
under  {i.e.,  near)  Tabbath.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  “ lip  ” is  the  bank  marking  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  valle}'.  (2)  In  I Kings,  xix.  16  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  home  of  Elisha.  (3)  In  I Kings,  iv.  13 
it  appears  as  one  of  the  limits  of  the  province  assigned 
to  Baana,  the  son  of  Ahilud,  one  of  Solomon 's  officers. 
It  is  highly'-  probable  also  that  Barzillai  the  Mehola- 
thite  (I  Sam.  xviii.  19,  H Sam.  xxi.  8)  was  a native 
of  Abel-meholah  (see  Barzillai).  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome (“Onomastica  Sacra,”  ed.  Lagarde,  97,  11;  227, 
35)  state  that  Abelmaul  (or  ’A/3rAga£Jai')  was  situated 
ten  Roman  miles  south  of  Beth-shcan  (Scythopolis), 
in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  their  time.  This  Maelai  was  situated  where  the 
Wadi-al-JIalih  enters  the  Jordan  valley  (see  also  Tes- 
taments of  Patriarchs,  Levi,  chap.  ii.). 

J.  D.  P. 

ABEL-MIZRAIM : Occurs  only  in  Genesis  (1. 
11).  It  is  interpreted  by  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and 
the  Peshito  (followed  by  A.  V.)  as  “Mourning  of 
the  Egyptians,”  or  “ of  Egyjit  ”;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  suggest  a connection 
with  Abel.  The  narrative  states  that  Jose])h,  at- 
tended bj^  a great  compan}"  (ver.  91.  took  his  father’s 
bodj'  out  of  Eg3'pt,  and  at  the  first  village  across 
the  Canaanitish  border  held  the  customary  funeral 
rites,  peculiar  to  S3'ria  even  at  the  present  time.  In 
Genesis  (1.  10)  the  localit3'  is  called  “ the  threshing- 
floor  of  Atad  ” (=  “ buckthorn  ” or  “ bramble  ” ; com- 
pare Assyrian  etidu  = buckthorn,  rhamniis,  Linn.), 
and  its  situation  is  given  as  being  “beyond  Jordan.” 
This  expression,  “be3^ond  Jordan,”  repeated  in  verse 
11,  seems  very  strange,  as  it  implies  that  tlie  mourn- 
ing party  went  around  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  On  this  account,  Che3uie  (in  “Ency.  Bibl.”  i. 
7,  8)  suggests,  wdth  some  reason,  that  tiie  original 
reading  was  Sihor,  a branch  of  the  Nile,  which  is 
mentioned  (Josh.  xiii.  3)  as  marking  the  Egyptian- 
Canaanitish  frontier.  This  would  jilace  Abel-miz- 
raim  in  Canaan  just  over  the  Egvptian  border,  where 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it. 

From  the  analogy  of  such  names  as  Abel-meholah, 
Abel-.shittim,  etc.,  it  seems  clear  that  Abel  here  has 
no  connection  with  “to  mourn,”  but  simply 
means  “meadow  of  Egypt”  (compare  Winckler  in 
“ Altorientalische  Forschungen”  p.  34,  who  thinks 
that  Mizraim  here  is  a later  change  from  an  original 
“Musri,”  in  northern  Arabia).  J.  D.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  rabbis  sa3^ 

that  both  names,  signifying  respectively  “The 
Mourning  of  Eg3'pt”  and  “The  Thorn  Threshing- 
floor,”  are  derived  from  the  mourning  over  Jacob. 
According  to  the  rabbinical  account  the  sons  of  Jacob 
had  scarcely  crossed  the  frontier  at  Abel-mizraim 
with  the  body  of  their  father,  when  their  cousins, 


the  sons  of  Ishmael,  Esau,  and  Keturah,  appeared 
in  large  numbers  against  them,  believing  that  the 
Egyptians,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  pro- 
cession, intended  to  invade  Palestine.  But  when  they 
perceived  Jacob’s  bier,  and  Joseph’s  crown  carried 
behind  it  in  state,  the  thirty-six  princes  among  them 
sent  their  crowns  also,  to  be  carried  in  the  funeral 
procession.  Hence  the  naiiie  “Thorn  Threshing- 
fioor  ” ; for  Abel-mizraim  was  so  encircled  by  a row 
of  crowns  as  to  remind  one  of  a threshing-floor,  which 
is  usually  surrounded  by  a hedge  of  thorns  (Sotah, 
13rt;  Tan.,  Wa-yehi,  18,  ed.  Buber,  i.  233,  and  the 
parallels  there  cited).  L.  G. 

ABEL-SHITTIM  (“  Acacia  Meadow  ”) ; Found 
only  in  Num.  xxxiii.  49;  but  Ha-Shittim(“The  Aca- 
cias”), evidently  the  sanie  place,  is  mentioned  in 
Num.  XXV.  1,  Josh.  iii.  1,  andMicah,  vi.  5.  It  is  clear 
from  these  passages  that  this  locality  was  a town, 
or  perhaps  a district,  of  Moab,  which  was  the  final 
headquarters  of  Joshua  before  he  crossed  the  Jordan. 
Josephus  (“Ant.”  iv.  8,  § 1;  v.  1,  § 1)  states  that 
there  was  in  his  time  a town,  Abila,  full  of  palm- 
trees,  at  a distance  of  sixty  stadia  (seven  and  one- 
half  Roman  miles)  from  the  Jordan,  and  describes 
it  as  the  spot  where  Moses  delivered  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Deuteronomy.  Robertson  Smith  may  be 
right  in  identifying  it  with  the  modern  Khirbet-el- 
Kefrein  (Cheyne,  “Ency.  Bibl.”),  where  ruins  still  ex- 
ist. There  is  to  this  day  an  acacia  grove  not  far  from 
the  place,  although  the  palms  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus are  no  longer  there.  In  I Sam  vi.  18,  the  words 
“even  unto  the  great  stone  of  Abel”  can  contain  no 
alliLsion  to  our  Abel-shittim.  The  acacia  {shittnh), 
an  Egyptian  loan-word  (Tristram,  “ Natural  History 
of  the  Bible,”  p.  390),  is  the  Spina  Egyptinca  of  tlie 
ancients  and  the  Mimosa  Nilotica  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Acacia.  J.  D.  P. 

ABEL,  SOLOMON  BEN  KALMAN  HA- 
LEVI: Russian  educator  and  etliical  writer;  born 
March  11,  1857,  at  Novom3'csto-Sugint  (Neustadt), 
district  of  Rossieny,  government  of  Kovno,  Russia; 
died  at  Telsh,  government  of  Kovno,  Oct.  12,  1886. 
His  success  as  a teacher  at  the  Y eshibah  of  Telsh  led  to 
its  being  placed  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  Lithuania.  Abel  is  generall3'  known 
by  his  posthumous  work  “ Bet  Shelomoh  ” (The 
House  of  Solomon),  published  at  Wilna,  1893,  a most 
characteristic  jnoduct  of  modern  Hebrew  literature, 
showing  exceptional  nobility  of  tone  in  its  apifiica- 
tion  of  rablnnic  ideas  to  the  current  affairs  of  every- 
da3'  life  and  business.  It  gives  a full  compendium  of 
the  rabbinical  jurisprudence  dealing  with  business 
and  inheritance,  though  incidentall3^  it  contains  the 
rules  concerning  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years,  as 
also  of  almsgiving  (zedaknh) , and  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  works  dealing  with  the  same  or  similar 
topics  liy  the  excellence  of  its  style,  which  is  in  a 
pure  Neo-Hebraic,  recalling  in  many  respects  that 
of  Maimonides’  “Yad  ha-Hazakah,”  and  by  no  means 
in  the  usual  crabbed  style  of  later  Talmudic  authors. 
It  was  especially  designed  by  its  author  for  popular 
use,  though  it  has  eveiy  mark  of  having  been  written 
by  a thorough  student  and  scholar  of  Tahmuliclaw. 
The  writer  especially  emphasizes  the  ethical  side  of 
his  subject,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  remark 
about  taking  interest  from  non- Jews; 

“The  Torah  did  not  forbid  taking  interest  from  non-Jews, 
for  comineroe  entails  such ; but  that  the  passage  can  not  be  con. 
strued  as  favoring  usury  may  be  seen  from  the  tact  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  viands  otherwise  permitted  to  Jews  may 
not  be  eaten  if  they  excite  disgust.  Thus,  continued  Abel,  how 
much  less  is  it  permissible  to  do  things  which  excite  moral  dis- 
gust, such  as  usury  and  the  like,  when  the  welfare  of  our  soul 
must  be  of  at  least  as  much  importance  to  us  as  the  health  of  our 
body?” 
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Personall}"  Abel  was  distiuguished  by  his  jiower  of 
attracting  young  people  by  his  modesty,  kindliness, 
and  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  which  caused  him 
never  to  pass  a day  without  study.  He  was  a student 
of  political  economy  and  wrote  polemics  against 
anarchism  and  socialism. 

BlliLlOGRAPHY  : Ha-Asif,  1886,  pp.  64,  65. 

L.  G. 

ABELARD,  PETER : French  scholastic,  phi- 
losopiier,  and  theologian — the  boldest  thinker  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy;  born  1079  in  a small  village  near 
Nantes,  France ; died  1 142  at  the  priory  of  St.  Mar- 
cel near  Chalons-sur-Saone.  Abelard  was  one  of  the 
most  acute,  most  rationalistic,  and  most  contentious 
of  the  Christian  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Just  as  he  was  reaching  the  height  of  his  fame  as 
a theological  teacher,  he  became  involved  in  a love 
affair  with  Hcloise,  the  niece  of  Canon  Fulbert,  whom 
he  secretly  married;  she,  however,  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  wreck  his  career  by  owning 
her  as  his  Avife.  Her  relatives  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance on  him  by  emasculating  him.  The  rest  of 
his  life  Avas  spent  in  monasteries,  Avhere,  with  broken 
spirit,  lie  labored  diligently  to  the  end,  being  greatly 
hampered  hy  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  ortho- 
do.K  position. 

Ahclard  lacked  the  courage  of  a martyr,  and, 
though  radically  opposed  to  the  dominant  Catholi- 
cism of  the  age,  weakly  yielded  to  ecclesiastical  au- 
thoritj'.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  acquaintance 
Avith  mcdieA’al  JcAvish  philosopliy,  Avhich  had  then 
begun  to  iiiHuence  Christian  thought.  He  pictures 
Ileloise,  his  pupil  and  Avife,  as  learned  in  IlebrcAv; 
and  he  must  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  for  he  complains  of  its  neglect  by  his  con- 
temporaries, though  there  is  little  evidence  in  his 
writings  of  its  effective  use.  His  “ Colloquy  be- 
tAveen  a Philosopher,  a Jew,  and  a Christian  ” is  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  Christianity.  The  philos- 
opher. a deist  who  finds  “natural  laAv”  a sufficient 
e.x'planatiou  of  the  universe  and  a svifflcient  basis 
for  correct  living,  argues  Avith  the  Jew,  seeking  to 
prove  to  him  that  his  religion  is  a failure,  inasmuch 
as  the  promised  rcAvards  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
all  temporal  and  carnal  and,  Avith  the  fall  of  the 
JeAvish  nation,  have  become  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. The  JcAVS,  trusting  in  fallacious  promises,  de- 
spised and  persecuted,  are  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

The  defense  of  Judaism  by  its  representative  is 
a vindication  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  charge 
of  materialism  and  carnality,  and  an  effort  to  sIioav 
that,  even  in  those  troublous  times,  it  Avas  Avorth 
Avhile  to  be  a Jew.  Abelard  shoAvs  plainly  that  he 
strongly  disapproved  the  oppressive  measures  that 
had  limited  the  activity  of  the  Jews  to  mercantile 
pursuits  and  monej'-lending ; and  he  considered  that 
these  restrictions  either  superinduced  or  exaggerated 
the  characteristics  Avhich  made  the  Jews  odious. 
Abelard  earnestly  desired  toleration  for  himself,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  Avould  have  rejoiced 
in  uniA'ersal  toleration.  He  Avent  even  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Jews  had  done  less  Avrong  by  killing 
Jesus  than  if  they  had  shoAvn  him  mercy  against 
their  convictions  (“Opera,”  ed.  Migne,  p.  659). 

Bibliograpua"  : Giidemann,  Gexch.  (Jes  Krziehnngsiresena 
iokJ  (ler  Cultiir  der  Jvden  in  Franl:reich  und  Dentscldand, 
pp.  17,  18,  note:  Abelard’s  DiaJngtiit  inter  Ptillnsnptium, 
J}id(v\im,  et  Christiamun  is  (riven  in  his  Opero,  ed.  Migne, 
cols.  1611-168.5,  18.5.5 ; a Hebrew  translation  of  a Russian  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Abelard  is  found  in  S.  Schreider’s  Toledot 
Anstie  ha-Shem,  1873,  pp.  5-1.5. 

A.  H.  N. 

ABELE,  ABRAHAM  COHEN,  OF  KALISZ. 

See  Abraham  Abele  Gojibiner. 


ABELE  ZION  (“  Mourners  for  Zion  ”)  : Accord- 
ing to  Jost  and  others,  those  Karaites  who,  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  left  the 
Holy  City,  and  settling  in  Constantinople  adojited 
this  name  in  memory  of  their  beloved  former  home. 
This  is  denied  by  Frankl  (in  “ ISIonatsschrift,”  1882, 
p.  74),  who  refers  to  Benjamin  of  Tudcla’s  descri])tion 
(ed.  Asher,  p.  70)  of  the  Abele  Zion  and  Abele  Ye- 
rushalayim  (“  Mourners  for  Zion  iind  Jerusalem  ”)  in 
southern  Arabia,  Avho  dress  in  black,  live  in  caves, 
keep  fasts  during  the  Aveek-days,  and  abstain  from 
meat  and  Avine,  continually  ]iraying  for  the  return 
of  Israel,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Kechabites.  Zunz, 
in  his  notes  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  sides  Avith  Jost, 
although  the  Abele  Zion  mentioned  by  Benjamin  on 
p.  Ill  are  German  Jcavs  Avearing  black  clothes  in 
memory  of  .Jerusalem.  Hadas.si,  quoted  by  Frankl 
(ibid.),  called  himself  “Ha- Abel”  (the  ^tournei), 
not,  as  Jost  and  Flirst  assert,  because  his  father 
Avas  a Jerusalem  refugee,  but  from  profound  grief 
over  Israel's  exile,  to  Avhich  he  often  gives  exiwes- 
sion  in  the  “Eshkol.”  The  name  “Abele  Bet  ha- 
‘Olamim  ” (Mourners  for  the  Eternal  House)  in  the 
“Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz,”  ed.  Neubauer,  is  rather  an 
argument  against  the  Crusader  theory. 

Bibliography:  Jost,  Annalen,  1839,  p.  1.53:  Furst,  Gesch.  d. 

KarUert.  ii.  212:  Bacher.  In  i?cr.  Et.  JuireD,  1896,  p.  149, 

note:  Mnnatuxetirift,  1882,  p.  74;  Neubauer,  Mediceval  Jew. 

Chron.  ii.  25,  128. 

K. 

ABELES,  MARCUS  : Physician  and  instructor 
(privat-docent)  at  the  University  of  Vienna ; born  at 
Nedraschitz,  Bohemia,  in  1837 ; died  at  Vienna,  Dec. 
31,  1894.  Having  completed  a classical  course  at 
Prague  he  A\'as  matriculated  at  the  Vienna  University 
in  1858,  and  Avas  graduated  from  there  in  1863  Avith 
the  degree  of  M.D.  Abeles  did  not  at  once  become  a 
practitioner,  but  continued  his  technical  training  at 
the  Allgemcines  Krankenhaus  (“General  Hospital  ”) 
of  Vienna.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  he  left 
Europe  and  settled  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Avhere  he  soon 
gained  a high  reputation  and  commanded  a large 
jiractise,  besides  occupying  the  position  of  director 
of  the  European  Hospital  there.  His  jirofessional 
career  in  Egypt  terminated  in  Alexandria,  to  Avhich 
city  he  removed  on  being  delegated  by  the  Austrian 
government  to  the  International  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. 

In  1870  Abeles  returned  to  Europe  and  settled  in 
Carlsbad,  practising  Avith  great  success  there  during 
the  summer  months,  and  devoting  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  scientific  research  in  Vienna.  The  results  of  his 
careful  investigations  became  the  property  of  the 
public  Avhen  in  1884,  upon  the  recommenilation  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
Abeles  was  invited  to  deliver  to  the  students  of  his 
alma  mater  a course  of  lectures  on  internal  pathology. 
In  the  same  year  he  Avas  appointed  privat-docent  at 
the  university,  Avhich  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

Abeles  Avas'a  knight  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Order 
of  Francis  .Joseph,  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Italian 
CroAvn.  His  numerous  essays  treat  chiefly  of  dia- 
betes, and  have  been  published  in  the  “ Jaiirbuchcr 
der  Kaiserlich  Kbniglichen  Ge.sellschaft  der  Aerzte,” 
“ Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften,”  “Wiener  Medicinische  Wochen- 
schrift,”  “Zeitschrift  flir  Physiologische  Chemie,” 
“ Centralblatt  fur  die  Medicinische  Wissenschaft,” 
etc. 

Bibliography:  Jnhrhnch  der  Wiener  Universitiit,  1893-94; 

Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien,  ii.  751. 

A.  S.  C. 

ABELES,  SIMON  : A supposed  martyr  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Prague.  According  to 
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the  report  of  the  Jesuit  John  Eder,  he  was  killed  hy 
his  father, , Lazarus  Abeles,  March  31,  1694,  because 
he  persisted  in  his  desire  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  The  father,  who  was  thrown  into  prison, 
strangled  himself  with  his  tefillin.  Sobl,  or  Levy 
Kurtzhandl,  was  imprisoned  as  an  alleged  accom- 
plice, and  put  to  death  with  horrible  tortures.  The 
body  of  Simon  was  buried  in  the  Teyn  Church  of 
Prague  with  great  pomp  and  with  the  honors  due 
a martyr.  Tlie  report  of  the  Jesuit  is  naturally 
one-sided,  full  of  miracles  and  many  improbabili- 
ties. An  impartial  investigation  of  the  sources  is 
still  lacking. 

Bibliography  : Eder,  Mannhaftc  Bcsi (indigke.it  des  ZwOlf- 

jdhrigcn  Knahen  Simons  Aheles,  Prague,  1694  — extracts 

from  this  work  are  found  in  Gustav  Freytag’s  Bilder  aits 

der  Deutsclien  Vergavgenheit  \ Allg  Zeit.  d.  Jiid.  1841, 

pp.  514  et  SCO.,  evidently  from  tlie  same  source. 

D. 

ABELITES  (called  also  Abelonii  or  Abeloni- 
tae)  : A North-African  Christian  sect,  probably  of 
gnostic  antecedents,  limited  to  a few  small  commu- 
nities in  the  neighborhood  of  Hippo  in  the  time  of 
Augustine,  late  in  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth 
century.  Doubtless  the  name  refers  to  the  son  of 
Adam,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  childless. 
The  recorded  tenets  of  the  sect  were  the  following : 
(1)  They  contracted  matrimony,  yet  abstained  from 
connubial  intercourse.  (2)  They  regarded  the  pro- 
creation of  children  as  unlawful,  but  sought  to  per- 
petuate their  society  by  adopting  for  each  husband 
and  wife  a male  and  a female  child,  who  should  in- 
herit their  property  and  adopt  their  continent  form 
of  married  life.  In  case  one  of  the  children  died,  an- 
other was  adopted  in  its  stead.  As  they  possessed 
considerable  means,  they  found  little  difficulty^  in  se- 
curing the  needful  children.  The  remnant  of  the 
party  was  destroyed  under  the  emperor  Arcadius 
in  407.  In  addition  to  the  notice  by  Augustine 
(“  De  Hffiresibus  Liber,  ” p.  87),  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  anonymous  work,  “Priedestinatus,”  i.  87.  Some 
have  supposed  that  their  founder  was  a certain  Abel 
of  the  immediately  preceding  time ; hut  there  are  no 
facts  to  support  this  theory.  Others  have  connected 
the  Abelites  with  the  Essenes  or  Therapeutie. 

A.  H N. 

ABELMAN,  ILIA  SOLOMONOVICH;  A 

Russian  astronomer ; born  at  Dlinaburg,  now  Dvinsk, 
in  1866 ; died  at  Wilna,  December  29, 1898.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  gjunnasium  of  Riga, 
whence  he  graduated  in-1887,  gaining  the  gold  medal. 
He  proceeded  to  the  University^  of  Moscow,  and,  after 
graduating  in  astronomy^  and  geodesy,  took  a year’s 
course  (1893-93)  at  the  University^  of  Berlin.  He 
afterward  worked  in  the  observatories  of  Pulkovo 
and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1887,  while  at  the  Riga 
gymnasium,  he  published  “ Sbornik  Algebralclie- 
skikh  Zadach.”  His  treatise  “O  Padayushcliikh 
Zvy^ezdakh  ” was  adopted  by  tlie  L'niversity  of  Mos- 
cow as  a text-book  for  y'oung  astronomers.  An- 
other of  his  works,  “ O Dvizhenii  Nyekotorykh  Me- 
teornykh  Potokov,”  was  published  in  1898  by  tlie 
Imperial  Russian  Astronomical  Society  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  which  he  was  a member.  Abelman  also 
published  a series  of  articles  on  astronomy  in  the 
“Russkiya  Vyedomosti,”  in  “Novosti,”  in  “Astro- 
nomische  Nachrichten,”  and  in  some  other  German 
periodicals. 

Bibliography:  Ahiasaf,  1899;  Yoskhod,  Jan.  10, 1899. 

H.  R. 

ABELSON,  JUDAH  BEN  ISAAC  : A mer 

chant,  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
study' ; lived  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury at  Sherwenty,  in  Lithuania.  His  devotion  to 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  so  intense  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  grandson,  the  rabbi  of  Kamienetz,  for 
twenty  years  he  did  not  remove  his  clothes  for  sleep. 

Abelson  wrote  a methodology  of  the  Mishnah  and 
introductions  to  the  Order  of  Kodashim  and  Teharot 
under  the  title,  “Zikron  Yehudah”  (Judah’s  Me- 
morial) . Only  certain  parts  of  the  latter  work  have 
been  published,  the  introduction  to  Teharot,  under 
the  sub-title  “ Pithe  Teharot  ” (Gates  of  Purity), 
Wilna,  1851,  and  some  contributions  to  a sy'stem 
of  the  Mishnah  and  Halakah  under  the  title,  “ Hu- 
hak  le-Zeker  ” (Engraved  for  Remembrance),  Wilna, 
i860.  P.  B. 

ABEN  IN  JEWISH  NAMES.  See  Ibn. 

ABENABAZ.  See  Abbas,  Moses  ibn. 

ABENABEZ,  MOYSES.  See  Moses  ben  Moses 
OF  Calatatud. 

ABENATAR  MELO,  DAVID.  See  Melo, 
David  Abenatar. 

ABENDANA  (rO“I  pN)  : The  name  of  a num- 
ber of  Spanish-  and  Portuguese-Jewish  (Sephardic) 
families  in  Amsterdam  and  London.  The  first  per- 
son to  assume  it  was  the  Marano  Francisco  Nufiez 
Pereyra,  who  fled  from  Spain  through  dread  of  the 
Inquisition  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  settled  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  married  Ids  cousin 
Justa  Pereyra.  The  chil- 
dren born  of  this  marriage 
died,  and,  their  death  being 
attributed  by  his  wife  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  been 
received  into  the  Covenant 
of  Abraham,  they  separated 
until  that  rite  was  per- 
formed. He  took  the  name 
David  Abendana,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the 
first  synagogue  in  Amster- 
dam. He  died  Feb.  14,1625. 

He  left  two  sons,  Manuel 
and  Abraham.  IManuel 
washakam  of  the  Amsterdam  congregation  and  died 
June  15,  1667,  having  contributed  much  to  the  spirit- 
ual edification  of  his  brethren.  Besides  tho.se  men- 
tioned below,  the  names  of  other  members  of  the 
Aliendana  family  will  be  found  in  the  lists  at  the 
end  of  D.  H.  de  Castro,  “ De  Synagogue  de  Portu- 
geesch-Israelietisch  Gemeente  te  Amsterdam,  1875.” 
Tliere  is  a modern  Spanish  name  “ Abendann  ” (“  Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  x.  520). 

Aaron  ben  Samuel  Costa  Abendana  : A proof- 
reader in  Amsterdam  about  1726-30. 

Abraham  di  Costa  Abendana : A member  of  the 
Talmudic  academy  ‘Ez  Hay'yim  in  Amsterdam  in 
1751. 

Daniel  Abendana:  A brother  of  Jacob  and 
Isaac  Abendana,  and  author  of  an  apologetic  work 
dedicated  to  I-saac  Levi  Ximenes,  bearing  the  title, 
“ Respuesta  a las  Proposiciones  de  uno  que  Siendo 
de  la  Nacion  Judaica  por  se  Mostrar  tan  Catolico 
Cristiano”  (Manuscript  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  at 
Hamburg). 

Isaac  Hayyim  de  Brito  Abendana : Hakant 
of  the  Portuguese  community  in  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  years,  April 
5,  1760.  He  published  “ Sermao  Exhortatoria,”  Am- 
sterdam, 1753.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Talmud- 
ical  academy  ‘Ez  Hayyim,  known  in  Spanish  as 
Arbol  de  las  Vidas.  Assisted  by  his  colleagues,  Soi.o- 
MON  Ayllon  and  David  Isuaeb  Athias,  and  by 
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his  successors,  Solomon  Salem  and  David  Cohen 
d’Azevedo,  he  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  a 
collection  of  rabbinical  decisions,  ■which  appeared 
in  nine  volumes  pulilished  in  Amsterdam  in  1732 
and  1733,  under  the  title  “Peri  ‘Ez  Hayyim  ” (Fruits 
of  tl'.e  Tree  of  Life). 

Birmography  : Mnnatssclirift,  ix.  34 ; Kayserling,  in  Rev. 

f:t.  Juives,  xlii.  273 ; idem,  in  Steinsehneider-Festsclirlft,  pp. 

89,  90. 

M.  K. 

ABENDANA,  ISAAC  : Teacher  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford  L'niversity.  Born  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  died  about  1710.  He  xvas  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Jacob  Abendana,  the  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  physician  and  hakam.  Having 
lived  at  Hamburg  and  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  he  settled  in  England,  and  there  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  University.  Pre- 
viously to  this  he  had  been  at  Cambridge,  where  it 
appears  from  the  books  of  the  senior  bursar  of  Trin- 
ity College  that  one  “ Abendana  the  Jew  ” (presum- 
ably Isaac)  received  from  the  college  £6  (about  §30) 
per  annum  during  the  j'ears  1664-66.  He  taught  He- 
brew and  Rabbinic  to  any  one  who  might  engage  to 
pay  for  his  services,  but  he  was  not  in  any  sense  the 
incumbent  of  a chair  at  the  university.  The  retain- 
ing fees  paid  by  Trinity  College  and  the  payments 
from  private  pupils  do  not  appear  to  have  provided 
sufficient  funds  for  him,  as  in  1671  he  made  a Latin 
translation  of  the  ■whole  Mishnah,  which  he  sold  to 
the  university ; and  apparently  when  this  w'ork  xvas 
finished  he  left  Cambridge  for  Oxford.  There  he 
stood  in  high  favor  with  the  president  of  Hertford 
College,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  Jexvish  calendars 
published  in  1695,  1696,  and  later.  Besides  these 
calendars  and  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Mishnah 
(which  manuscript  is  in  the  Cambridge  Library  and 
consists  of  six  large  quarto  volumes),  Abendana 
wrote  a comprehensive  work  entitled  “Discourses 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Polity  of  the  Jews  ” 
(1706).  This  work  is  an  elaboration  of  the  essays  al- 
ready commenced  in  the  calendars.  Like  his  brother, 
he  entered  into  correspondence  with  several  of  the 
Christian  savants  of  his  time;  and  there  are  extant 
two  letters  addressed  to  Buxtorf  the  younger,  in  He- 
brew and  Latin  respectively. 

Bibliography:  Carmoly,  itfedecins  Jai/s,  p.  178 ; Jew.Wrrrld, 

Dec.  5, 12,  and  26, 1879 ; Singer,  in  Tr.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng. 

iii.  42 ; Rev.  Et.  juives,  xill.  273  et  seq. ; Steinschneider-Fest- 

schrift,  p.  89. 

G.  L. 

ABENDANA,  JACOB;  Hakam  of  London; 
bom  1630;  died  Sept.  12,  1695.  He  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Joseph  Abendana,  and  attended  the  rab- 
binical academy  De  los  Pintos  in  Rotterdam.  In 
1655  he  accepted  a call  as  hakam  to  Amsterdam. 
In  the  same  year,  on  May  3,  he  delivered  a memorial 
address  in  honor  of  the  Marauos  Nunez  and  Almeyda 
Bernal,  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake  in 
Cordova.  A few  years  later  he  published,  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Isaac,  the  Bible  commen- 
tary “ Miklal  A'ofi  ” of  Solomon  ben  Melek,  together 
with  his  own  additions  known  as  “Leket  Shikhah” 
(Gleanings).  The  work  was  published  by  subscrip- 
tion at  Amsterdam  in  1660,  and  a second  edition  in 
1685. 

. The  Abendanas  were  the  first  Jewish  authors  to 
compel  approbation  from  contemporary  Christian 
scholars,  such  as  Johann  Buxtorf  in  Basel,  Johann 
Coccejus  and  Jacob  Golius  in  Leyden,  and  others. 
In  Leyden,  whither  Jacob  Abendana  had  gone  to 
obtain  subscribers,  he  met  Professor  Anton  Hulsius, 
whom  he  assisted  very  materially  in  his  Oriental 
studies,  and  who  endeavored  to  convert  Jacob  to 


Christianity.  They  maintained  an  epistolary  dis- 
pute concerning  the  meaning  of  Haggai.  ii.  9,  which 
correspondence  lasted  from  Sept.  24,  1659,  to  June 
16,  1660,  and  was  published  by  Hulsius  in  1669.  The 
attempt  to  convert  him  induced  Abendana  to  trans- 
late the  “Cuzari”  of  Judah  ha-Levi  into  Span- 
ish. This  translation  is  highly  prized  for  the  care 
with  which  it  was  made.  In  1675  Jacob  delivered 
an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  great  new  syna- 
gogue at  Amsterdam.  He  xvas  called  to  London 
to  succeed  Hakam  Joshua  d.v  Silva  in  1680,  and 
there  be  is  said  to  have  completed  the  translation  of 
the  Mishnah  into  Spanish.  He  died  without  issue 
in  London,  Sept.  12,  1695,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Portuguese  burial-ground  at  Mile  End.  His  pub- 
lished works  are : “ Cuzari,  Libro  de  Grande  Sciencia 
y Mucha  Doctrina.  . . . Traduzido,  . . . del  Eb- 
rayco  en  Espaiiol,  Comentado  porcl  H.  H.  R.  Yaha- 
cob  Abendana  ” (Cuzari,  a Book  of  Great  Wisdom 
and  Plentiful  Doctrine,  Translated  from  the  Hebrew 
into  Spanish,  and  Explained  by  the  Hakam  Jacob 
Abendana),  Amsterdam,  1663;  “Sermon  en  Memoria 
di  Abraham  Nun.  Bernal  in  Elogios  que  Zelosos  De- 
dicaron  en  d . . . la  Memoria.  ...” 

Bibliography:  Rose,  Bingraplikal  Diet.  i.  49;  Chalmers,  Ri- 

ographicnl  Diet.  s.v. ; Didot’s  Biographic  Ginerair,  s.v. ; 

Jewish  lUorieJ.  Dec.  5,  12,  and  26,  1879 ; Mnnatsitehrift,  lx.  30 

et  seq.;  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xili.  273  etseq.;  Kayserling,  Bill. 

Esp.-Port.  Jud.  pp.  1,  2 et  seq. 

]\L  K. 

ABENDANA,  JOSEPH : A refugee  from  the 
rage  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  who  settled  in  Ham- 
burg; he  xvas  related  to  the  hakam  of  that  name. 
A relative,  Mordecai  Abendana,  xvas  prominent 
among  the  founders  of  tlie  Hamburg  Bank,  in  1620. 
Jacob  and  Isaac,  the  sons  of  Joseph  Abendana, ■who 
were  born  in  Spain  (not  in  Hamburg,  as  some  as.sert), 
devoted  themselves  to  learned  pursuits.  M.  K. 

ABEN-EZRA.  Sec  Ibn  Ezra.  Judah  and  Moses. 

ABENGDOR  (Abigdor,  Abengedor) 

KANAH.  See  Kanah,  Abigdou. 

ABENHEIM,  JOSEPH  : Violinist  and  orches- 
tra leader;  born  at  Worms  in  1804;  died  Jan.  18, 
1891,  at  Stuttgart.  He  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  from  Schlosser,  and  in  his  early  youth 
joined  an  orchestra  at  Mannheim.  In  1825  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  royal  orchestras  at  Stuttgart, 
playing  both  at  the  palace  and  at  the  theater.  After 
a sojourn  in  Paris,  and  some  further  study  under 
Reiciia,  Abenheim  returned  to  Stuttgart,  where  he 
often  replaced  the  official  leader  Lindpaintner.  In 
1854  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  orchestra.  It  was 
he  who  directed  the  so-called  vaudeville  performance 
given  by  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  no- 
bility. 

Abenheim  composed  many  songs  and  pieces, 
among  which  were  two  “Nocturnes,”  “Polonaise,” 
“Songs  without  Words,”  a hymn,  “Dcr  Deutsche 
Rhein”;  also  several  overtures  and  ballets,  as  well 
as  the  music  for  the  drama  “Hariadan,”  which  was 
produced  at  Stuttgart  in  1842.  Very  few  of  his  com- 
positions have,  however,  been  pubiished. 

Bibliography  : Jild.Athenlium.s.v.,  Grimmaand  Leipsic,18.51 ; 

Champlin-Apthorp,  Cgelopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  s.v.. 

New  York,  1893 ; Rlemann,  Musik-Lexikon,  s.v.,  Lelpsic,  1900. 

W.  M. 

ABENHUACAR.  See  Wakkar,  Samuel  ibn. 

ABENSUR,  DANIEL  : A Portuguese  Jew,  xvho 
died  in  Hamburg  in  1711.  At  one  time  he  advanced 
a considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  Polish  Crown, 
and  later  became  minister  resident  of  the  King  of 
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Poland,  at  Hamburg.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Portuguese  congregation  at  Altona. 

Bibliography  : De  Barrios,  Eplstola  Harmonica  al  Seilor  D. 

Abensur;  Gratz,  Gcseh.  der  Juclen,  2d  ed.  x.  3tl. 

A.  Fb. 

ABENSUR,  JACOB  : Probably  a son  of  Daniel 
Abensur;  was  also  Polish  minister  resident  at  Ham- 
burg, after  1695.  By  instituting  private  religious 
services  in  his  own  house,  in  1701,  he  caused  a divi- 
sion in  the  Portuguese  congregation,  in  respect  to 
which  the  elders  of  the  congregation  vainlj^  be- 
sought the  authorities  to  interfere  (from  archives 
of  the  Staatsarchiv  in  Hamburg).  A.  Fe. 

ABENTREVI,  JOSEPH : Physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  King  James  I.  of  Aragon,  by  whom,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1271  or  1272,  Abentrevi  was  allotted  an  annual 
allowance  of  500  sueldos  (about  $12.50,  or  £2  10«.). 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  Ibn 
Tarf. 

Bibliography  ; Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  624. 

M.  K. 

ABENYULY,  ELIAU,  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

See  Ibn  Yulee,  Eliau. 

ABERDEEN  (Scotland) : The  chief  city  of 
northern  Scotland,  capital  of  Aberdeenshire.  Jews 
have  but  recently  settled  in  this  city,  the  only  syna- 
gogue of  which  (at  34  Marischal  street)  was  founded 
in  1893.  Six  years  later  the  whole  Jewish  popula- 
tion numbered  seventeen  families,  of  whom  no  less 
than  twenty-three  persons  were  seat-holders. 
Bibliography  : Jacobs,  Jewish  Year-book,  1899,  p.  78. 

J. 

ABERLE  (RABEL),  ABRAHAM : Moravian 
Hebraist ; lived  at  Austerlitz  in  the  third  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  All  his  literary  produc- 
tions— poems,  metrical  translations,  exegetical  notes, 
and  riddles — were  published  in  vols.  ix.  and  x.  of 
“Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  a periodical. 

Bibliography:  Stelnschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  6,788. 

M.  B. 

ABERLE,  ABRAHAM  BEN  ABRAHAM 
SOLOMON : called  also  Abele  Posveller.  See 
Abraiia.m  Abele  ben  Abkaiiam  Solomon. 

ABERLE,  JACOB  BENEDICT  (BENNET). 
See  Benedict  (Bennet),  Jacob  (Abeble). 

ABERLE  (ABRIL),  SOLOMON  B.  ABRA- 
HAM : Author  of  “ Binyan  Shelomoh  ” (The  Struc- 
ture of  Solomon),  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch,  pub- 
lished at  Shklov  in  Posen,  1789  (see  Benjacob,“  Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,”  p.  81).  K. 

ABERLE,  RAB.  See  Abraham  op  Hamburg. 

ABERLES,  ISAAC  B.  ABRAHAM  COHEN 
ZEDER  OF  CRACOW  : Author  of  “ Sefer  Tole- 
ciot  Yizhak”  (The  Generation  of  I.saac),  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  only  the  first  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  his  son  Solomon,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
in  1691  (see  Benjacob,  “Ozar  ha-Sefarim,”  p.  620). 

K. 

ABETMENT  : The  legal  term  for  encouraging, 
aiding,  or  instigating  an  Illegal  act.  The  abettor 
may  take  no  part  in  the  actual  commission  of  the 
offense  and  yet  be  liable  for  the  thought  or  intention 
involved  in  his  relations  to  the  actual  offender.  In 
capital,  or  even  corporal,  punishment  Talmudic  jur- 
isprudence takes  no  cognizance  of  thoughts  or  words 
(Sanh.  63«) . To  be  liable  to  capital  punishment  by 
Talmudic  law,  one  must  be  the  principal  actor  in  the 
crime.  Hence,  when  one  counsels,  commands,  or  pro- 
cures another  to  perpetrate  a capital  crime,  that  other, 
and  not  the  instigator,  incurs  the  death  penalty  for  the 


commission  of  the  crime  (Kid.  43it)  . For,  although 
the  abettor  is  morally  as  guilty  as  the  principal,  the 
law  will  take  cognizance  of  the  principal  only,  it  be- 
ing an  axiom  in  Talmudic  jurispru- 
In  dence  that  “ One  can  not  be  an  agent  in 
Homicide,  an  illegal  act  ” (ib.  425,  and  elsewhere). 

Again:  A is  provided  with  a shield 
against  deadly  arrows  when  B shoots  at  him ; but,  as 
tlie  arrow  darts  from  the  bow,  C deprives  him  of  the 
shield,  and  A is  killed.  Though  G personally  aids 
in  the  killing,  neither  B nor  G can  be  capitally  pun- 
ished, the  latter  not  having  fired  the  missile  which 
was  the  direct  cause  of  A ’s  death  (Sanh.  775;  Mai- 
monides,  “ Hilkot  Rozeah,”  iii.  11).  But  even  where 
one  is  a principal  in  the  crime,  but  does  not  accom- 
plish it  by  himself — as,  for  instance,  being  one  of 
several  persons  who  simultaneously  fire  deadly  mis- 
siles at  a man  and  kill  him — no  capital  punishment 
can  legally  be  visited  on  the  participant.  From  the 
Biblical  passage  (Lev.  xxiv.  17,  Ileb.),  literally  trans- 
lated, “ If  a man  slayeth  the  whole  life  of  a man  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death,”  the  rabbis  deduce  the  judi- 
cial maxim,  “ One  person  must  slay  the  whole  being  ” 
(Sifra,  Emor,  chap.  xx. ; Sanh.  78ffi) ; and  since  in  the 
case  before  us  no  one  has  fulfilled  this  condition,  no 
capital  punishment  can  be  inflicted  on  any  single 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  crime  (Sanh.  l.c.). 

As  in  homicide,  so  in  all  capital  crimes  Talmudic 
jurisprudence  does  not  convict  more  than  one  person 
of  a crime  which  can  be  accomplished 
Capital  by  a single  person.  There  is,  however. 
Crimes.  this  difference;  In  all  other  cases  of 
capital  crime,  when  the  slightest  re- 
quirement for  conviction  has  not  been  fully  com- 
plied with,  the  accused  is  declared  “ not  guilty  before 
the  human  tribunal,”  and  is  liberated.  But  in  cases 
of  bloodshed  the  law  is  more  rigorous;  whoever  wil- 
fully occasions  unlawful  loss  of  life  is  prevented 
from  repeating  the  crime  by  being  deprived  of  his 
liberty:  the  abettor  in  murder  is  imprisoned  (Sanh. 
815;  Maimonides,  “Hilkot  Rozeah,”  ii.  5,  iv.  8).  A 
notable  exception  to  these  rules  is  the  case  of  the  in- 
stigator to  idolatry.  The  Jewish  commonwealth 
was  a theocracy,  a politico-religious  state  ruled  by 
God ; hence,  idolatry  among  the  Jews  was  an  offense 
against  the  state,  and  any  attempt  to  incite  people 
to  apostasy  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  law,  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  state ; it  was  high  treason 
against  the  Divine  King.  Therefore,  even  though 
there  was  no  bodily  action  on  the  part  of  the  insB- 
gator,  and  even  when  his  efforts  did  not  succeed  in 
leading  any  one  astray,  he  was  capitally  punished 
(Sanh.  61a;  Maimonides,  “Hilkot  ‘Ab.  Zarah,”  v. 
2) . And  his  punishment  was  the  same — death  by 
stoning — whether  he  was  simply  a niesit,  tiying  to  se- 
duce an  individual,  or  a maMiah,  endeavoring  to 
mislead  a community  (Mishnah,  Sanh.  vii.  4) . 

The  juridical  maxim,  “One  can  not  be  an  agent 
in  an  illegal  act,”  for  “ where  the  orders  of  the  mas- 
ter conflict  with  those  of  the  servant, 
Penal  whose  orders  must  be  obeyed?”  (B. 
Offenses.  K.  56«,  Sanh.  29a)  is  applied  by  the 
rabbis  to  penal  offenses  as  well  as  to 
capital  crimes.  Hence,  when  one  suborns  witnesses 
to  defeat  justice  in  a civil  cause,  and  the  witnesses 
are  found  guilty  of  testifying  falsely,  they,  and 
not  the  suborner,  are  liable  for  the  losses  of  the 
injured  party.  The  suborner  in  such  cases  is  de- 
clared “exempt  from  punishment  at  the  instance  of 
the  human  tribunal,  but  guilty  before  the  court  of 
heaven.”  In  a case  of  mayhem  involving  damages 
and  amercements,  ivhere,  for  instance,  A procures  B 
to  commit  an  assault  on  G,  not  only  will  the  court 
condemn  B to  pay  all  amercements  accruing  from  the 
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i assault,  but  even  if  A liad,  prior  to  the  assault,  made 
himself  responsible  to  bis  accomplice  for  all  dam- 
I ages  resulting  therefrom,  lie  is  not  bound  to  keep 
Ins  promise,  JMoreover,  whereat  his  own  solicitation 
I A has  a mutilation  inflicted  on  himself  by  JJ,  assur- 
I ing  7>  beforehand  that  no  damages  will  be  claimed, 

I A has  the  legal  right  to  claim,  and  B will  be  reqtdrcd 
I by  law  to  pay  (B,  K.  93^  ; see  Bashi,  ad  loc.,  and 
:^iaimonides,  “Hilkot  Hobel  u-Mazzik,”  V.  11).  In 
all  tliese  cases,  the  instrument  of  the  offense  has 
his  ojition  to  do  or  not  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
I abettor : “ If  he  so  chooses,  he  obeys,  and  if  he  chooses 
' otherwise,  he  obeys  not  ” (B.  M.  lO/i)  ; and  where 
there  is  option  there  can  not  be  said  to  exist  any 
I agency,  since  the  order  of  the  master  must  supersede 
that  of  the  serv’ant.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
I abettor  has  a legal  right  to  command  and  to  exact 
! obedience,  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  mis- 
I deeds  of  his  instrument.  Thus,  according  to  the 
I Bible  (Ex.  xxii.  7),  as  interpreted  by  rabbinic  law 
(^lishnah,  B.  H.  vii.  8;  Gem.  ib.  93«,  94/(/),  the  gratui- 
} tons  bailee,  if  he  has  taken  only  ordinaiy  care  of 
the  dejjosit,  is  not  responsible  for  it  even  when  lost 
I by  theft.  Now  A,  being  such  a gratuitous  bailee, 

I orders  his  slave  to  abstract  the  deposit:  when  the  plot 
is  discovered,  A is  held  responsible  for  the  slave’s 
tleed,  and  is  subiected  to  the  laws  concerning  con- 
victed thieves.  In  this  case  the  slave  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  command  of  his  master;  therefore 
his  act  is  considered  to  be  the  act  of  his  abettor,  or 
as  the  Talmud  (ih.  96(7)  expresses  it,  “The  hand  of 
the  slave  is  like  the  hand  of  his  master  ” (ib.  lOJ,  44^ ; 
“ Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,”  § 292,  5,  § 348, 
8,  Hagahot). 

It  is  a principle  in  Talmudic  jurisprudence,  “ One 
must  not  save  himself  at  the  expense  of  another  ” 
(B.  K.  60J  et  al.).  Accordingly,  when 
Civil  one’s  premises  are  invaded  by  unlaw - 
I Causes.  ful  tax-g  therers,  and  he  informs  tliem 
j of  the  whereabouts  of  another’s  prop- 

erty which  he  holds  in  bailment,  his  responsibility 
I will  depend  on  his  circumstances.  If  he  be  known  to 
be  wealthy,  the  court  will  assume  that  the  alien  tax- 
gatherers  wore  attracted  by  his  goods ; therefore,  his 
I pointing  out  the  goods  of  another  will  be  considered 
I as  an  effort  to  save  his  own  at  the  expense  of  an- 
' other's,  and  he  will  be  required  to  pay  to  the  injured 
party  compensatory  damages.  When,  on  the  con- 
I trary,  there  is  no  reason  for  such  an  assumption,  he 
i being  known  to  be  a poor  man,  then  the  court  will 
I assume  that  the  deposit  was  the  attraction,  and  he 
I will  not  be  required  to  make  good  its  loss.  Again, 

I when  a place  is  invaded  by  pillagers,  and  one  citi- 
I zen  points  out  to  them  the  property  of  another,  the 
informer’s  responsibility  for  the  property  carried  off’ 
I will  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  duress.  If 
I force  be  used  to  compel  him  to  reveal  the  hiding-place 
of  the  property,  he  will  not  be  held  responsible; 
but  where  no  force  is  used  on  him,  and  he  volun- 
tarily exposes  to  the  pillagers  another’s  property,  the 
court  will  adjudge  him  responsible  for  its  loss.  And 
even  where  force  is  used,  the  court  will  clear  him 
I only  when  his  Abetment  is  confined  to  the  bare 
I pointing  out ; but  where  he  personallj^  hands  over 
the  property  to  the  pillagers,  he  will  be  held  re- 
I sponsible  to  its  rightful  owner.  In  case  a man  be 

I expressly  required  to  surrender  his  own  property, 

! and  he  reveals  the  whereabouts  of  his  neighbor’s,  in 
addition  to  his  own,  after  physical  force  had  been 
exercised  on  him  to  wrest  from  him  the  disclosure 
regarding  his  own,  even  though  he  personal Ij'  la3's 
no  hands  on  his  neighbor’s  property  he  will  still  be 
required  by  law  to  make  good  his  neighbor’s  losses 
(Mishnah,  B.  K.  x.  .5;  Gem.  ib.  1166-1176;  Maimoni- 


des,  “Hilkot  Hobcl,”  viii.  1-8  ; “ Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen  Dlishpat.”  ^ 388,  2-8,  “Semag,”  70). 

The  Bible  sa3's,  “ And  if  any  one  of  the  common 
people  sin  through  ignorance,  when  he  docth  an3"  one 
of  the  prohibitions,”  etc.  (Lev.  iv.  27, 
Ritual  Ileb.).  From  this  the  rabbis  deduce  the 
Matters,  following  two  legal  maxims  with  re- 
gard to  ceremonial  .sins;  ‘AVlien  one 
person  commits  a ceremonial  sin,  he  is  guilty;  when 
two  persons  commit  it,  they  are  not  guilt3'”;  and 
the  one  is  guilt3'  “when  he  docs  the  whole,  but  not 
when  he  does  a part  only  ” (Shab.  3('q  Yer.  ib.  i.  2r). 
A third  legal  maxim  reads:  “Abetment  has  no  real- 
ity " ; that  is,  is  not  considered  (Shab.  93(7) . Now,  if 
on  a Sabbath  day  one  transfers  an  inanimate  object 
from  private  premises  to  the  public  thoroughfare, 
or  vice  versa,  he  is  guilty  of  a violation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  if  the  deed  was  the  result  of  ignorance  of 
the  sanctitv  of  the  da3',  he  is  obliged  to  make  a sin- 
offering  (Mishnah,  Shab.  i.  1)  ; but  if  two  able-bodi(*d 
men  transfer  an  object  which  each  of  them  could 
manage  by  him.self,  neither  incurs  gviilt;  each  of 
them  having  perpetrated  but  half  of  the  transgres- 
sion. Only  when  the  performance  of  the  task  re- 
quires the  services  of  both  docs  the  Law  declare 
both  guilt3'.  And  when  one  of  the  two  persims  is 
able  to  accomplish  the  task  1)3^  himself,  while  the 
other  is  not,  the  weaker  accomplice  goes  free ; his 
Abetment  does  not  constitute  a punishable  act,  inas- 
much as  the  other  could  accomplish  the  task  with- 
out his  assistance,  while  he  could  not  do  so  without 
the  assistance  of  the  other  (Mishnah,  Shab.  x.  .5;  Gem. 
92r().  The  following  is  an  exceiition  to  these  rules: 
In  case  an  Israelite  has  the  corners  of  his  hair  cut 
away  (compare  Lev.  xix.  27),  both  the  barber,  if 
he  also  is  an  Israelite,  and  the  one  whose  hair  is  cut 
are  punishable.  In  this  case,  while  the  subject  of 
the  transgression  does  virtually  nothing,  as  he  mere!3' 
offers  himself  to  the  barber’s  shears,  he  is  neverthe- 
less amenable  for  Abetment  (Sifra,  Kedoshim,  chap, 
vi  ; Naz.  576;  Tos.  ib.  s.v.  “ R.  Adda”). 

Finall3q  it  should  be  stated  that  in  rabbinic  law, 
in  all  the  cases  cited  and  in  all  similar  ones,  the 
abettor  is  held  not  guilty  before  the 
Phy'sical  human  tribunal,  but  guihy'  before 
or  Moral  the  tribunal  of  heaven  (Kid.  426;  B. 
Guilt.  K.  56(7  et  al.)  ; in  other  words,  the 
perpetrator  is  not  guilt3'  legall3',  but  is 
guilty  morally.  The  same  is  the  case  with  au3'  one 
in  whose  power  it  is  to  prevent  the  violation  of  an3’ 
law,  but  who  fails  to  exert  his  influence  in  that  di- 
rection. On  this  head  the  Talmud  sa3's;  “'Whoso- 
ever has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  a transgression 
by  his  household,  and  does  not  prevent  it,  is  answer- 
able  for  his  liouseiiold ; if  he  has  like  power  over  a 
community,  he  is  answerable  for  the  communit3'; 
and  where  his  power  extends  over  the  whole  world, 
he  is  answerable  for  the  wholeAvorld  ” (Shab.  546). 
Elsewhere  the  Talmud  construes  the  Biblical  sa3'ing 
(Lev.  xxvi.  37)  literally,  “And  tlie3' shall  stumble, 
a man  over  his  brother,”  as  “They  shall  stumble,  a 
man  on  account  of  the  sins  of  his  brother  ” ; and  the 
rabbis  add;  “This  proves  that  all  men  are  morall3' 
responsible  for  one  another”  (Sanh.  276).  On  the 
other  hand,  where  merit  is  concerned,  rabbinic  ethics 
teaches;  “ He  who  induces  others  to  do  a good  deed 
stands  in  the  sight  of  heaven  higher  than  the  one 
that  does  the  deed  ” (B.  B.  9rt;  Num.  R.  chap.  xiii. ; 
see  also  Accessokies),  S.  M. 

ABI  AND  AB  IN  PROPER  NAMES  ('3S, 
3X):  Abi  and  Ab  are  used  both  as  the  first  element, 
as  in  Abijah,  Abishur,  Abinoam,  Abner,  and  as  the 
second  element,  as  in  Eliab,  Joab,  and  Ahab.  Their 
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exact  meaning  is  still  under  dispute.  Each  of  the 
foregoing  proper  names  may  he  a sentence ; for  ex- 
ample, Abinoam  = “ Father  is  pleasantness”;  or  it 
may  be  only  a phrase,  as  “ Father  of  pleasantness.  ” 
Further,  the  i in  Ahi  may  be  either  the  connecting 
vowel  or  the  pronominal  suffix  (first  person).  The 
weight  of  authority  favors  the  sentence  form. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  phrase  form ; but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  forms  with  the  connecting  vowel  and 
with  the  suffix  have  been  confused,  so  that  the  trans- 
lation will  depend  largely  on  the  other  element  in  the 
name  (Gray,  “Hebrew  Proper  Names,”  pp.  22-34, 
75-86;  see  also  Names).  G.  B.  L. 

ABI  AYUB.  See  Sulaimax  ibn  Almuallim 

ABI  SAHULA.  See  Isaac  ben  Solomon  ibn 
Abu  Sahula. 

ABI  ZIMRA  n“lDT  : or  perhaps  Za- 

miro — n'OI)  : A family  which  can  be-  traced  from 
the  tliirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  the 
following  rvere  the  more  important  : Judah  ben 
Ephraim,  1245-1330  : Moses  ben  Judah ; his 
sou,  Ephraim  ben  Moses,  1470;  Abkaiiam  ben 
Meik,  1492;  David  ben  Solomon,  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century ; Isaac  Mandil,  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Bibliography  ; Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  424 ; Steinschneider,  in  Jew. 

Quart.  Rev.  x.  528;  idem.  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4850. 

G. 

ABI  ZIMRA,  ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR : 

Flourished  in  Malaga,  and  seems  to  have  left  his 
home  in  1492,  going  to  Oran,  and  dwelling  later  in 
Tlem^en.  He  enjoyed  quite  a reputation  as  a poet, 
but  very  few  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved. 
His  coiiiposition  l“n  (“My  soul, 

how  long  wilt  thou  err  in  thy  way?  ”),  an  address  to 
his  soul  to  appease  its  longing  for  truth  and  eternity, 
written  in  1493,  in  Oran,  deserves  special  mention. 
Bibliography:  Zunz,Z.  G.p.424;  idem, iifej’nfwrfycscii.  p. 528. 

H.  B. 

ABI  ZIMRA,  DAVID  BEN  SOLOMON, 
known  as  RADBAZ  (T”3Tl).  See  David  ben  Solo- 
mon Abi  Zimra. 

ABIAH.  See  Abi.iaii. 

ABIASAPH.  See  Ebiasapii. 

ABIATHAR  (“Father  of  Plenty”). — Biblical 
Data : A sou  of  Ahimelech  or  Ahijah  ymelech  and 
yah  apparently  interchanging ; compare  I Sam. 
xiv.  3,  xxii.  9) ; the  chief  priest  of  the  sanctuary  at 
Nob.  He  alone  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his 
family  by  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxii.  20)  and  found  a ref- 
uge with  David.  By  means  of  the  priestly  ephod 
which  he  brought  with  him,  he  rvas  able  officially 
to  ascertain  the  will  of  YHWH  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  9, 
XXX.  7).  Having  shared  David’s  hardships,  he 
also  profited  by  the  exaltation  of  David  to  the  king- 
ship.  At  the  time  of  Absalom’s  rebellion  Abiathar 
remained  loyal  to  his  old  patron  (II  Sam.  xv.  24-36); 
but  later,  like  Joab,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Ado- 
nijah  rather  than  that  of  Solomon.  On  this  account 
he  and  his  fami  ly  were  banished  to  their  estate  at  Ana- 
thoth,  and  their  priestly  rights  and  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Temple  were  transferred  to  the  rival 
house  of  Zadok  (I  Kings,  ii.  26-33) . C.  F.  K. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  rescue  of  the 

chief  priest  Abiathar,  in  the  massacre  of  the  priests 
of  Nob  ordered  by  Saul,  rvas  fortunate  for  the  house 
of  David ; for  if  he  had  lost  his  life,  David’s  descend- 
ants would  through  divine  retaliation  have  been  en- 
tirely wiped  out  of  existence  at  the  hands  of  Athaliah 
(Sanh.  955).  It  was  David’s  acts  that  had  really 
brought  about  the  death  of  the  priests,  and  to  make 


amends  he  appointed  Abiathar  high  priest.  Abia- 
thar retained  the  office  until  he  was  deserted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  which  the  high  priest  could 
not  successfully  consult  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
When  David,  on  his  flight  from  Absalom,  recog- 
nized this  loss  in  Abiathar,  he  felt  compelled  to  put 
Zadok  in  his  place.  See  Seder  ‘01am  R.  xiv. ; Yoina, 
735;  Sotah,  485;  Ber.  4rt  (Rashi);  Sanh.  21«.  Com- 
pare also  Ginzberg,  “Haggada  bei  den  Kirchenva- 
tern,”  i.,  on  H Sam.  xv.  24,  25.  L.  G. 

ABIATHAR  : A Palestinian  amora,  the  contem- 
porary of  R.  Judah  (217-299)  and  of  his  successor,  R. 
Hisda,  the  head  of  the  Sura  Academy,  with  both  of 
whom  Abiathar  maintained  a correspondence.  The 
great  number  of  Babylonian  students  who  thronged 
to  the  Palestinian  schools  aroiused  his  displeasure  and 
induced  him  to  remonstrate  in  a letter  to  Judah,  the 
head  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  (Git.  65).  The  reason  of 
his  displeasure  was  that  the  Babylonian  students 
generally  married  before  graduating  (Kid.  295,  where 
Rashi’s  opinion  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Tosafot), 
and  when  they  left  for  Palestine  their  wives  and 
children  became  a burden  on  the  community.  He 
quoted  in  this  connection  Joel,  iv.  3 (iii.  3,  A.V.),  and 
harsh  as  the  parallel  may  seem,  it  is  not  unjustified 
(Git.  65).  Thereupon  R.  Judah  declared  the  emigra- 
tion from  Babylonia  to  Palestine  to  be  a religious 
offense,  but  his  denunciations  were  of  no  avail  (Ket. 
llb<).  Abiathar’s  letter  to  R.  Hisda,  the  suc- 
cessor of  R.  Judah  (Git.  l.e.),  shows  that  the  close 
connection  between  the  Babylonian  students  and 
Palestinian  teachers  did  not  end  with  the  declaration 
of  R.  Judah.  Abiathar  was  revered  as  a model  of 
piety  and  holiness,  and  the  Babylonians  believed 
that  he  was  in  spiritual  communication  with  the 
prophet  Elijah  (see  Git.  l.c.  In  the  Midrash  he  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  R.  Ixxxviii.  2.  Concerning  his 
Haggadah,  see  Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  563, 
564).  L.  G. 

ABIATHAR  IBN  CRESCAS  HA-KOHEN. 
See  Ckesc.ys,  Abi.vtii.vr  ibn. 

ABIATHAR,  JOSEPH  BEN  ISAAC.  See 
Abituk,  Joseph  ben  Is.\.\c. 

ABIATHAR  HA-KOHEN  OF  CAIRO : 
Nagid  (chief)  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  which  office  he 
inherited  from  his  ancestors.  He  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  and  is  known  to  have 
died  before  1112.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
Messianic  movement  of  the  year  1096,  which  as- 
sumed significant  proportions.  The  first  Crusade  for 
the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  was  then  in  prog- 
ress, and  was  considered  by  the  Jews  of  that  day 
as  the  harbinger  of  a new  era.  The  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Nablus,  in  Palestine,  indeed,  addressed  a for- 
mal letter  to  Rabbi  Abiathar,  asking  for  positive 
information  concerning  the  matter.  The  answer, 
together  rvith  the  inquiry,  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, the  center  of  the  Messianic  agitation  of  the 
time.  Abiathar's  reply  favored  the  movement,  and, 
therefore  contributed  still  more  to  the  excitement 
among  the  Jews  in  the  Mohammedan  countries, 
which  rvas  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  his 
missive,  through  the  indifference  of  the  messenger, 
was  not  delivered  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  directed. 

Abiathar  had  a son,  Elijah,  for  whom  the  “ Mush- 
tamil  ” of  Abu  al-Faraj  Harun  was  copied  in  1112. 
His  grandfather,  Abiathar  Cohen-Zedek,  met  Hai 
Gaon  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
“Sefer  Hasidim,”  ed.  Wistinetzki,  p.  169. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  in  Jew.  Chiart.  Rev.  ix.  27-29; 

Kaufmann,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  139-151;  Bacher,  in  Jew. 

Quart.  Rev.  ix.  358.  G 
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ABIATHAR  HA-KOHEN  OF  SARA- 
I GOSS  A : Pounder  of  a widespread  noble  Spanish 
I family  that  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
I had  two  daughters,  Esther  and  Leah.  Don  Alphonso 
i of  Aragon,  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  John  of  Ara- 
gon, fell  in  love  with  Esther,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
I very  beautiful.  After  she  had  been  baptized  he 
I married  her,  and  of  this  marriage  there  were  three 
sous  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  John  of 
I Aragon,  became  count  of  Ribagorza  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Lopez  de  Guerrea,  the  sole  heiress  to  the 
I large  estates  of  her  father.  Alphonso,  the  second 

! son,  entered  the  Church,  and  in  a short  time  became 

' bishop  of  Tortosa  and,  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
j archbishop  of  Tarragona.  The  third  sou,  Fernando, 
became  commander  of  the  Order  of  San  Juan.  Es- 
I ther’s  granddaughter,  Juana  of  Aragon,  married 
Don  Francisco  de  la  Cavallesia,  grandson  of  the  Jew 
I Bonafos.  Leah  married  the  Marano  Martin  Sanchez 
! (see  “Revista  de  Espaua,”  xviii.  548).  M.  K. 

I ABIB  (“Ears  of  Grain”):  Name  of  the  first 
; month  of  the  Hebrew  year  (Ex.  xii.  2;  compare  xiii. 

4),  corresponding  to  the  Babylonian  and  postexilian 
j Hebrew  Nisau.  According  to  the  Babylonian  sys- 
tem, which  probably  prevailed  in  Palestine,  it  began 
in  ordinary  years  in  the  last  third  of  March,  but  in 
every  third  or  intercalary  year  a month  later  (see 
Calendar).  J.  F.  McC. 

ABIBAS  (literally,  “Beloved, “Habib”):  A 
mythical  son  of  R.  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  Paul, 

' concerning  whom  a Clu'istian  legend  existed  that  he 
and  his  father  were  baptized  by  John  and  Peter. 
Lucianus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  415, 
wrote  that  Gamaliel  appeai’ed  to  him  in  a vision 
I and  revealed  the  fact  that  the  body  of  Abibas  lay 
i exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  awaiting  decent  bur- 
ial ; that  the  body  w'as  recovered  and  properly  buried. 
Thereafter  the  ashes  of  Abibas  w'ere  used  as  remedial 
agencies  in  disease,  and  they  are  said  to  have  effected 
miraculous  cures. 

Bibliography:  Photius,  Bihlinthcca,  p.  383, ed.  1612;  Lucian, 
j De  Stepliano,  in  Augustine,  Opera,  vii.  appendix. 

I 

ABICHT,  JOHANN  GEORG:  Christian  He- 
I braist ; born  1672  at  Kouigsee,  in  the  principality  of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt ; died  1740.  He  studied 
first  at  Jena  and  aftertvard  at  Leipsic.  On  the 
completion  of  his  university  course  he  became  in- 
structor in  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
j Jena  (1702).  In  1707  he  went  to  Danzig,  where  he 
became  rector  of  the  gymnasium,  holding  simulta- 
neously the  pastorate  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  1729  he  Yvas  called  to  Wittenberg  to 
I fill  the  offices  of  general  superintendent  and  chief 
I professor  of  theology  at  the  university,  as  well  as 
that  of  pastor  at  the  city  church. 

Abicht  excelled  in  Oriental  languages  and  He- 
I brew  archeology.  His  scholarly  interests  embraced 

I both  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  Jews.  The 

rabbinic  commentaries,  in  particular,  claimed  his 
attention:  and  he  showed  his  partiality  for  them 
by  translating  selections  into  Latin.  These  transla- 
tions, among  which  may  be  mentioned  selections 
from  the  commentaries  of  Rashi,  Abravanel,  and 
Ibn  Ezra,  which  appeared  under  the  title  “ Selecta 
Rabbinica  ” (Leipsic,  1703),  and  a rendering  of  Isaiah 
di  Trani’s  commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
form  but  part  of  his  publications.  In  the  “Selecta 
Rabbinica”  are  contained,  also,  fragments  from 
the  theology  of  Maimonides;  while  under  the  title 
“ Porta  Accentuum  ” he  produced  in  a Latin  garb 


Moses  Nakdan’s  book  on  Hebrew  accentuation, 
“ Sha'ar  ha-Neginot  ” (Leip.sic,  1715).  He  also  wrote 
in  Latin  a dissertation  on  “ Sefer  ha-Yashar  ” (Leip- 
sic, 1732),  an  anonymous  work  on  Jewish  history. 
Among  Ids  numerous  productions  his  “Methodus 
Lingum  Sanctae  ” (Leipsic,  1718)  is  the  one  most 
generally  known. 

Bibliography:  Joolier,  GeTchrten-Lexienn,  cols.  23/  et  Kcq. 
and  supplement,  ed.  Adelung,  i.  col.  .53,  Leipsic,  1787 ; All- 
gcmcine  Deutsche  Biograiihie.  i.  20;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  662;  idem,  Christliche  Jlehraisteii,  in  Zell.  f. 
Hehr.  Bibl.  i.  112;  IVolf.  Bihl.  Hehr.  ii.  14.38;  Uanft,  Lehm 
Silehsisehcr  Gdttesgelchrten.  i.  1 ; idem,  Vnparteiische  Kir- 
cheuhistorie,  lii.  327;  McClintock  and  Strong,  Cmlopcdia, 
xi.  13. 

H.  G.  E. 

ABIDA  or  ABIDAH  (“  Father  Knoweth  ”) : 
A son  of  Midian,  and  grandson  of  Abniham  and 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  and  in  the  genealogical  list 
in  1 Chron.  i.  33).  G.  B.  L. 

ABIDAN  (“  Father  is  Judge”);  A son  of  Gideoni, 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  after  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  11,  ii.  22,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  24).  G.  B.  L. 

ABIEL  (“Father  is  God”):  1.  Father  of  Kish 
and  Ner,  and  grandfather  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  ix.  1,  xiv. 
51).  Another  account  makes  him  the  great-grand- 
father of  Saul;  Ner,  by  that  account,  being  tlie 
father,  instead  of  the  brother,  of  Kish.  The  mistake 
is  probably  due  to  an  error  of  the  scribe  (I  Chron. 
viii.  33,  ix.  39).  2.  One  of  the  “thirty  men”  of 

David  (I  Chron.  xi.  32).  In  the  list  given  in  II 
Sam.  xxiii.  31,  Abiel  is  called  Abi-Albon,  which 
Budde,  “S.  B.  O.  T.”  p.  80,  reads  Abi-Baal. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABIEZER  (“Father  is  Help”):  1.  A clan  of 
Manasseh,  the  most  important  member  of  Avhich 
was  Gideon,  in  whose  time  the  seat  of  the  clan  was 
at  Ophrah  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan  (Josh, 
xvii.  2;  .Judges,  vi.  11,  24,  34,  viii.  2 ; 1 Chron.  vii. 
18;  Num.  xxvi.  30  has  Jeezer).  Abiezrite  is  the 
Gentile  name,  and  is  found  in  Judges,  vi.  11,  24, 
viii.  32;  Num,  xxvi.  30  has  .Jeezerite.  2.  Abiezer 
the  Anethothitc,  one  of  the  "thirty  men”  of  David, 
and  commanding  officer  of  24,000  men  in  the  ninth 
month  (H  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  I Chron.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12). 

G.  B.  L. 

ABIEZER,  JUDAH  BEN  ISAAC,  of  Tik- 

tin  : A Jewish  author  of  the  nineteentli  century. 
He  resided  in  Jerusalem  and  wrote  “3Iishmcrct  ha- 
Berlt”  (The  Charge  of  the  Covenant),  a defense  of 
Judaism  against  the  irreligious,  published  in  .Tenrsa- 
lem,  1846;  “Sha'are  Zedek  ” (The  Gates  of  Justice), 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  Land  and  uiion 
the  sufferings  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Safed  in  this  cen- 
tury (Jerusalem,  1848);  “Mekor  ha-Berakah”  (The 
Source  of  Blessing),  being  the  first  jiart  of  a work 
in  three  volumes,  called  “Berakah  ^leshulcshet  ” 
(The  Threefold  Benediction),  upon  the  Talnuidieal 
treatise  Berakot  (Lemberg,  1851).  He  is  considered 
a great  authority  among  rabbinical  writers,  and  his 
work,  “Sha'are  Zedek,”  is  full  of  interesting  details 
concerning  Palestine.  [A  copy  with  his  autograph 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library  shows  that  his 
second  name  was  Judah,  though  this  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  title-pages  of  his  works  or  in  bibliog- 
raphies. H.  R.] 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  6,  Warsaw,  1886; 
Ha^Eshhol  (encyclopedia),  p.  Ill,  Warsaw,  1887. 

D.  G. 

ABIGAIL  (“Father  is  Joy”):  1.  A daughter  of 
Jesse  and  sister  of  David,  who  married  Jetlier  the 
Ishmaelite,  and  became  the  mother  of  Amasa  (I 
Chron.  ii.  16,  17).  In  II  Sam.  xvii.  25  she  is  again 
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mentioucd  as  the  mother  of  Amasa,  but  is  called 
Abigail  the  daughter  of  Nahash,  and  her  husband  is 
called  Ithra  the  Israelite.  This  version  of  her  hus- 
band’s name  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  For  the 
rabbinical  view  see  B.  B.  17,  and  Targ.  II  Chron.  ii. 
17,  after  Yebamot,  77«. 

2.  Biblical  Data : The  prudent  and  beautiful 
wife  of  Nabal,  a prosperous  but  avaricious  Calebite 
noble  of  the  town  of  Carmel  in  southern  Judah  (I 
Sam.  XXV.  3).  When  Nabal  refused  to  pay  David 
compensation  for  his  protection,  Abigail  on  her  own 
initiative  met  the  outlaw  prince  with  gifts  and  a 
conciliatory  address,  thereby  winning  his  favor  and 
delivering  lier  husband  from  the  threatened  attack 
on  his  life.  Nabal  died  soon  after,  and  Abigail  be- 
came the  wife  of  David,  bringing  to  him  her  wealth 
and  sharing  with  him  his  trying  experiences  as  a 
vas.sal  of  the  king  of  Gath  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5). 
While  he  was  king  at  Hebron,  she  bore  him  a son, 
Chileab,  or  Daniel,  who  appears,  however,  to  have 
died  before  reaching  manhood  (I  Sam.  xxv.  42;  II 
Sam.  iii.  3).  C.  F.  K. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  Haggadah  re- 
gards Abigail  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
in  Jewish  history.  She  was  one  of  the  four  great 
beauties,  the  other  three  being  Sarah,  Rahab,  and 
Esther  (Meg.  15a).  Her  charm  was  irresistible  to  all 
who  gazed  on  her.  David,  who  first  beheld  her  while 
she  was  still  the  wife  of  Nabal,  almost  fell  a victim 
to  her  charms  and  was  only  restrained  by  Abigail’s 
moral  strength  and  dignity  (Meg.  l.c.).  She  was 
also  a prophetess:  in  saying  to  David,  “This  shall  be 
no  grief  unto  thee  ” (I  Sam.  xxv.  31),  Abigail  fore- 
shadowed that  another  woman  (Bathsheba)  would 
one  day  play  a disastrous  role  in  his  life.  With  all 
her  superior  qualities  Abigail  was  not  free  from  fem- 
inine coquetry ; for  when  .she  begged  David  for 
mercy  toward  her  husband,  she  added  the  seemingly 
insignificant  words:  “then  remember  thine  hand- 
maid” (f5.).  It  is  for  this  conduct,  unbecoming  in 
a married  woman,  as  the  Haggadah  observes,  that,  in 
the  following  verse,  Abigail  is  written  without  the 
letter  “yod”  (thus,  “Abagal”),  to  intimate  that 
Abigail  had  shown  herself  unworthy  of  the  letter 
with  which  the  name  of  God  begins  (Midr.  Sam. 
xxiii. ; see  Meg.  14a,  155;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  liii. ; 
compare  also  Sanh.  ii.  4). . L.  G. 

ABIGDOR : A pricnomen,  as  well  as  a family 
name,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
which  is  still  in  use.  In  Russia  it  is  pronounced 
“ Vigder.”  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Biblical  nj  'ax 
(“Father  of  Gedor”;  I Chron.  iv.  18)  ; though  some 
scholars  have  connected  it  with  the  Latin  “Victor,” 
The  reason  for  the  frequent  use  of  the  name  is  that, 
according  to  the  passage  in  Chronicles,  “Abigdor” 
was  one  of  the  appellations  of  Moses  (see  Lev.  R.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter).  Compare  Avig- 
Doii;  see  Names.  G. 

ABIGDOR,  ABRAHAM  (called  also  Bonet 
ben  Meshullam  ben  Solomon) : A physician, 
philosopher,  and  translator ; born  in  Provence,  prob- 
ably at  Arles,  in  1350.  He  should  not  be  confounded 
with  Maestro  Abraham  Ahigdor,  who  in  1386  -svas 
the  proprietor  of  a house  at  xVrles  (“Monatsschrift,  ” 
1880,  pp.  410,  411).  Abraham  Abigdor  devoted  his 
early  life  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  (1367)  he  wrote  “Sefer  Se- 
gullat  Melakim  ” (Royal  Treasure),  a work  on  logic  in 
rimed  prose — in  the  main  a Hebrew  imitation  of  the 
“Tendencies  of  the  Philosophers,”  by  Gazzali,  but 
of  independent  value  in  the  more  purely'  logical  por- 


tions of  the  book.  Afterward  he  went  to  Montpellier 
to  study  medicine  and  to  be  instructed,  as  he  himself 
writes,  by  Christian  scholars.  He  translated  the  fol- 
lowing Latin  works  into  Hebrew:  (1)  Under  the  title, 
“Mebo  bi-Melakah”  (Introduction  to  the  Practise  of 
Medicine) , the  treatise  on  materia  medica  of  the  chan- 
cellor or  dean  of  the  faculty,  Bernard  Alberti,  which 
treatise  is  ba.sed  on  book  iv.  of  the  “ Canon  of  Avicen- 
na.” According  to  Steinschneider  (“Hebr.  Uebers.” 
p.  777) , the  original  Latin  has  been  printed  under  the 
title  “ Gen  tills  de  Fulgineo.  ” (2)  The  “ Medicationis 
Parabolaj  ” of  Arnauld  de  Villeneuve  (1378).  (3)  Un- 
der the  title,  “ Sefer  Mebo  ha  Ne’arim  ” (Introduction 
for  the  Young) , the  elementary  treatise  on  fevers,  by 
Gerard  de  Solo  (1379).  (4)  “Megillah,”  the  treatise 

of  Arnauld  de  Villeneuve  on  “ Digestive  and  Purga- 
tive Medicines”  (1381).  (5)  “ Almanzuri,  ” the  abridged 
commentary  of  Gerard  de  Solo  on  the  ninth  book  of 
Razi’s  “ Ad  Almansorem. ” The  translation  is  greatly 
abbreviated,  but  remarks  of  his  own,  derived  from 
personal  experience,  are  added.  (6)  “ Tratato  ” or 
“ Higgayon,”  from  the  “Tractatus  Summularum,”  a 
treatise  on  logic,  by  Pierre  d’Espagne.  (7)  Expla- 
nations of  the  middle  commentary  of  Averroes  (Ibn 
Roshd)  on  the  first  three  parts  of  the  “Organon”; 
the  “Isagoge,”  the  “Categories,”  and  the  “Inter- 
pretation.” This  is  derived  not  only  from  Arabic 
but  also  from  Latin  sources. 

In  1399  Abigdor  assisted  his  son  Solomon,  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  translation  of  the 
Latin  treatise,  “De  Judiciis  Astronomiae,”  or  “Ca- 
pitula  Astrologise,”  of  Arnauld  de  Villeneuve  into 
Hebrew,  under  the  title  “Panim  ba-Mishpat.”  See 
Abigdor,  Solomon. 

Bibliography  : ics  Ecrtvains  Juifs  Fran^ais,  pp.  717-731 ; 

Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  333, 334. 

S.  K. 

ABIGDOR  COHEN : Italian  rabbi,  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  wealth,  who  lived  in  Fer- 
rara about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Joseph  Kolon,  the  most  important  Talmudist  of 
Italy  at  that  time,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect.  It  can  not  be  said  with  certainty 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  Vatican  manuscript 
“Sha’are  ha-Musar”  (Gates  of  Moral  Law),  as  Mi- 
chael asserts.  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this 
manuscri]it  is  ascribed  was  borne  by  a number  of 
medieval  rabbis,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  Abig- 
dor Cohen  of  Vienna  is  the  author;  for  he  was  held 
in  especial  honor  in  Rome,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
almost  every  page  of  the  “Shibbole  ha-Leket.” 
Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayijim.  No.  12. 

L.  G. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  ELIJAH  HA-KOHEN 

(called  also  Abigdor  Cohen  Zedek)  : The  earliest 
of  the  great  Talmudists  of  Austria;  flouri.shed  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  R.  Simha  of  Speyer  (who  flourished  about 
1220),  but  he  knew  also  R.  Joel  ha-Levi  of  Bonn  (who 
flouri.shed  about  1175) . Abigdor  lived  in  Vienna,  and 
from  there  administered  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Austria.  Of  his  writings  ive 
possess  only  a commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  five  Megillot,  which  still  exist  in  manuscript. 
From  various  sources  we  know  that  he  also  wrote 
Tosafot  to  the  treatise  Ketubot.  The  most  promi- 
nent scholars  of  Germany  often  applied  to  him  for 
advice  on  difficult  ritualistic  problems,  theoretical  or 
practical,  and  attached  great  importance  to  his  de- 
cisions. He  had  also  distinguished  pupils,  among 
whom  was  the  eminent  Rabbi  Meir  of  Rothenburg. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hamim,  No.  10;  Zunz,  Z.  Q. 

pp.  38,  43, 193. 

L.  G. 
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Abigdor  Zuvidal 


ABIGDOR  DE  FANO.  See  Fano,  Abigdok  de. 

ABIGDOR  HAYYIM.  See  Hayyim,  Abigdok. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  ISAAC  : A French  rabbinic 
scholar ; lived  during  the  second  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  is  probably  identical  with  the 
“ Abigdor  the  Frenchman  ” mentioned  in  old  manu- 
scripts, who  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Mahzor. 
From  a note  in  manuscript  (Munich,  No.  92),“  Abigdor 
the  Frenchman  ” appears  to  have  been  an  adherent  of 
the  Cabala.  It  is  possible  that  the  rabbis  Isaac  and 
Abigdor  of  Beziers,  whom  Nahmanides  mentions  in 
his  letter  to  the  Jewish  community  of  that  town, 
are  “ Abigdor  the  Frenchman”  and  his  father  Isaac. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  improbable  that  Abigdor 
ben  Isaac  is  identical  with  Abigdor  mentioned  in  “ The 
Mordecai.”  The  latter  is  no  doubt  the  Austrian  Tal- 
mudist Abigdor  ha-Kohen,  who  lived  not  long  before 
and  in  the  same  region  as  Mordecai. 

Bibliography:  Hev.  Et.  Juives,  iii.  3;  Zuuz,  itittis,  p.  194; 

Xcs  £crivaitts  Juifs  p.  758. 

L.  G. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  HA-KANAH.  See  Kanah. 

ABIGDOR  KARA.  See  Kanaii,  Abigdok. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  MEN  AHEM  : German  Tal- 
mudist; lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Bodleian  collection  of  manuscripts  con- 
tains respousa  by  him.  Abigdor  ben  IMenahem,  to 
judge  from  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  the  collec- 
tion, seems  to  have  been  a contemporary  of  R.  Jacob 
Molln  (died  1437)  and  of  R.  Jacob  Weil  (1410).  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  not  living  at  the  time 
when  the  responsa  were  collected,  seeing  that  the 
collector  puts  after  Abigdor’s  name  the  memorial 
formula  )''pf  (that  is,  Zikron  kedushnto  nezah, 
nhalom  misJtkaho  yihyeh  = The  memory  of  the  holy 
be  everlasting ; may  he  rest  in  peace) . 

Bibliography  ; Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodt.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  820. 

L.  G. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  MOSES  (called  also  Abigdor 
SoferofEisenstadt  or  Abigdor  Izmunsh):  Lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century  iu  Cracow.  He  translated 
certain  portions  of  the  prayer-book  into  German. 

Bibliography;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bod?.  No.  4171;  Michael, 

Or  ba^HatJiiint.  No.  13. 

G. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  NATHAN  OF  AVIGNON  : 

French  Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  Abraham  ben  Nathan,  the  author  of 
“ Ha-Manhig,”  in  which  work  Abigdor  is  twice  men- 
tioned. In  1304,  when  “Ha-Manliig”  was  written, 
Abigdor  was  still  living. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  3;  Michael,  Or  ha- 

Hayiiim,  No.  14  ; Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  104 ; Halberstamm,  in  Kobak’s 

Ginze  Nistarot,  Iv.  17 ; Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xi.  24. 

L.  G. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  SAMUEL:  A rabbi  in  Pru- 
zhany,  Rushony,  Wilkowyszky,  and  Selva  (Lithu- 
ania and  Poland),  from  1719  to  1768.  Totvard  the 
close  of  his  life  he  removed  to  Wilna,  where  his  sou 
Samuel  was  rabbi.  He  died  there  March  1,  1771. 
Responsa  of  his  are  found  iu  the  collection  of  Saul 
ben  Moses  of  Lomzha. 

Bibliography;  Giba't  Nlmai,  Zolkiev,  1774 : Fuenn,  Ivcneset 

Yi.sracl,  p.  .5,  Warsaw,  1880. 

A.  B.  D. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  SIMHA  (called  also  Abigdor 
Levi;  wow  de  jdume,  '''6  A 

German  author,  who  was  born  iu  Glogau  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  having 


been  a tutor  for  some  time  iu  Berlin,  he  removed  to 
Prague  in  1768,  and  there  followed  the  same  voca- 
tion. Early  in  1773,  while  traveling  through  Sax- 
ony, he  was  arrested  on  a false  charge,  and  lingered 
in  the  prison  of  Pirna  without  an  examination  for 
ten  mouths.  During  his  confinement  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  medieval  He- 
brew philosophy  without  interruption.  At  last  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  send  a letter  in  Hebrew 
describing  his  predicament  to  Closes  Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn’s  reply,  dated  January  13,  1774,  was 
written  in  German,  and,  as  anticipated,  was  opened 
and  read  by  the  authorities.  When  they  saw  that 
the  Hebrew  scholar  whom  they  held  in  custody  was 
a friend  of  IMendelssohn,  thej' cleared  him  of  all  sus- 
picion and  set  him  at  liberty.  Through  the  aid  of 
Isaac  Dessau  and  his  relative,  R.  Hir.schel  Levin  (Zelii 
Hirsch)  of  Berlin,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Prague. 

The  first  work  Abigdor  published  was  an  elemen- 
tary Hebrew  grammar  entitled  “ Dabar  Tob”(A  Good 
Thing) , with  a table  of  conjugations,  to  which  he 
added  jVIoses  i bn  Habib’s  “ Marpe  Lashon,”  Prague, 
1783.  In  1793  he  edited  the  first  series  of  letters 
which  jMendelssohn  had  addressed  to  him  (riTillN 
T'D"i).  and  in  1797  supplemented  it  with  a second 
series.  This  supplement  forms  the  a])pendix  to  his 
poem,  “Hotem  Toknit”  (The  Perfect  Seal),  on 
which  he  prided  himself  very  much.  It  is  a didactic 
poem,  and  aims  at  jiroving  that  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  surpass  all  the  systems  of  iihilosojihy  ever  in- 
vented, from  Socrates  to  Kant.  It  does  not,  however, 
deserve  the  name  of  poetry : it  is  nothing  but  a string 
of  feeble  arguments  couched  in  obscure  language. 
The  commentary  which  the  author  found  necessary 
to  supply  does  not  make  the  iiocm  more  intelligible; 
nor  does  the  acrostic, which  gives  the  name  and  jilaee 
of  birth  of  the  author,  and  the  date  of  composition, 
relieve  the  poem  of  its  glaring  faults — lack  of  im- 
agination and  approju-iate  diction.  In  1803  Abigdor 
edited  the  Pentateuch  with  the  commentar}'  of  Men- 
delssohn and  an  introduction  of  his  own.  The  last 
of  his  literary  efforts  was  a poem  embodied  in  S.  W. 
Buchner’s  “Zahot  ha-lMelizah,”  Berlin,  1810. 

1.  D. 

ABIGDOR  B.  SIMON  COSTELLEZ  or 
KOSTELIZ.  See  Kostkliz  ((’ostellkz),  Akig- 
DDK  IS.  Simon. 

ABIGDOR,  SOLOMON  BEN  ABRAHAM: 

A Hebrew  translator;  born  in  Provence  in  1384.  As- 
sisted by  his  father,  Abraham  Bonet  ben  ISIeshul- 
lain,  he,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years,  translated 
Arnauld  de  Villeueiive's  work,"  De  judiciis  Astrono- 
mias,”  from  Latin  into  Hebrew  under  the  title  “ Paniin 
ba-Mishjiat”  (Methods  of  Judgment).  This  trans- 
lation still  exists  in  manuscript.  In  13!)9  he  also 
translated  Sacrobosco’s  “Spluera  iMiindi”  (f)n  the 
Astronomy  of  the  Spheres),  under  the  title  “IMareh 
ha-Ofanim  ” (The  Indicator  of  the  Spheres).  The 
last-mentioned  work  was  printed  in  Abraham  bar 
Hiyya’s  “Zurat  ha-Arez  ” (Offenbach,  1720),  with 
notes  by  IMattathiah  Deiacret,  Manoah  Hendel,  and 
others. 

Bibliography:  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2254;  idem, 

Hebr.  Ucl)crtf.  pp.  043,  782. 

L.  G. 

ABIGDOR  ZUVIDAL : Italian  rabbi  of  Ger- 
man descent,  who  flourished  iu  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; died  Nov.  13,  1601.  David  de  Pomis,  in  the 
preface  to  his  dictionary,  “Zemah  David,”  states 
that  Abigdor  u as  of  German  descent.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  Abigdor  and  some  of  his  friends  that  Ju- 
dah Moscata  was  prompted  to  write  his  commentary 
on  the  “Cuzari.”  Abigdor  was  a disciple  of  Samuel 
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Judali  Katzenellenbogen,  and  subsequently  became 
Ids  assistant  in  the  rabbinical  college  of  V enice.  He 
participated  in  the  controversy  on  the  rnikiceh  (ritual 
bath)  of  Rovigo,  on  which  several  books  were  pub- 
lished (“Milhamot  Adonai,”  Venice,  1601),  and  his 
name  is  mentioned  with  respect  even  b}^  his  oppo- 
nents. His  disciple,  Jacob  ben  Elhanan  Heilprin, 
author  of  the  responsa  “Nahlat  Ya'akob,”  Padua, 
1623,  testifies  to  the  high  standing  of  Abigdor  in 
the  rabbinical  Avorld  of  his  age.  His  eulogy  was 
pronounced  by  Leon  Modena  in  “Midbar  Yehudah,” 
No.  71,  where  a copy  of  the  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone is  also  to  be  found. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Orlia-Hayijim,  No.  15. 

D. 

ABIHAIL  (“Father  is  Might”)  : 1.  The  father 
of  Zuriel,  a Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari  (Num.  iii. 
35).  2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (I  Chron.  ii.  29).  3.  Son 

of  Huri,  a Gadite  resident  in  Gilead  (I  Chron.  v.  14). 
4.  AV^ife  of  Rehoboam  and  daughter  of  Eliab,  the 
brother  of  David  (H  Chron.  xi.  18).  5.  The  father  of 
Esther  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29) . In  the  two  last-named 
passages  the  Septuagint  reading  gives  Aminadab. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABIHTJ  (“He  is  Father”). — Biblical  Data:  He 
is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxiv.  1,  9,  where  he  and  his 
brother  are  classed  with  !Moses  and  Aaron  as  tiie 
leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  “ciders”  of  Israel,  who  go 
111)  Lito  the  mount  to  eat  the  covenant  meal  with 
YIIWII. 

In  other  passages  Abihu  is  designated  as  the  second 
son  of  Aaron  and  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23),  and  with  his 
father  and  brothers  is  consecrated  to  the  priesthood 
(Ex.  xxviii.  1).  AVith  Nadab  he  is  put  to  death  for 
offering  strange  fire  to  YHAVH  (Lev.  x.  1 ; Num.  iii. 
2,  4,  xxvi.  60,  61).  Elsewhere  iu  the  Old  Testament 
he  is  only  mentioned  in  I Chron.  vi.  3 and  II  Chron. 
xxiv.  1,  2.  G.  A.  B. 

■ In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  haggadic  rep- 

resentation of  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev. 
X.  1-6)  is  wholly  an  idealization  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative. Despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  ascribes  the 
death  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  to  an  offense  committed 
by  them,  an  old  Alidrash  applies  the  verse  in  Eccle- 
siastes (vii.  15),  “There  is  a righteous  man  that  per- 
isheth  in  his  righteousness,”  to  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
who,  it  is  said,  brought  an  incense-offering  into  the 
sanctuary  in  order  to  honor  God,  and  while  doing  so 
were  consumed  by  fire  (Yalk.  on  Eccl.  Lc.  § 976;  so 
also  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  ad  loc.).  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  the  Alidrash  places  the  time  of  the  of- 
fering of  Nadab  and  Abihu  before  the  fall  of  the 
heavenly  fire,  and  indeed  to  bring  down  the  fire 
was  the  very  purpose  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  had  in 
mind(Sifra,  Shemiui  Milluim,  ed.  AVeiss,  p.446;  some- 
what differently  Ephraem  Syrus ; compare  Gerson,  iu 
“ Monatsschrift,”  1868,  xvii.  102). 

The  words  in  Lev.  x.  2,  “they  died  before  God,” 
are  used  because  the  death  of  the  children  of  pious 
parents  during  their  lifetime  affects  God  closely 
(Lev.  R.  XX.  10).  Moreover,  since  the  death  of  the 
pious  has  an  expiatory  effect  ( l.c.),  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  their  death  is  read  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

In  order  that  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  may 
not  appear  entirely  unjustifiable,  the  Haggadah 
seeks  to  reconcile  God’s  justice  with  the  blameless- 
ness of  pious  men  (Tan.,  Ahre,  6,  ed.  Buber,  7):  they 
died  in  an  attempt  to  put  off  corporeality. 

Philo  testifies  to  the  great  age  of  this  Haggadah 
when,  in  his  customary  allegorization  of  Biblical  ma- 
terial, he  says : “ Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  approached 
God  and  gave  up  mortal  life  in  order  to  receive 
immortality,  were  naked;  that  is,  they  broke  every 


bond  connecting  them  with  mortal  needs  and  pas- 
sions” (“De  Allegoriis  Legum,”ii.  15,  ed.  Cohn  and 
AVeudland,  p.  101).  The  reference  to  nakedness  is 
made  clear  by  a Midrash,  which  remarks  that  the 
transgression  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  performed  their  duties  ’’iDinD  with- 
out the  prescribed  apparel  of  the  priests,  which  they 
forgot  iu  their  ecstas_y.  They  were  not  necessarily 
naked,  however,  as  Philo  has  it.  According  to  an- 
other view,  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  killed  by  fire 
from  God;  their  bodies  and  clothes  were  not  con- 
sumed, the  marvelous  fire  taking  only  their  breath 
from  them  (Sifra,  l.c.,  ed.  AVeiss,  p.  456;  Sanh.  52«). 

Eliezer  b.  Hyreanus  and  Akiba  find  them  blame- 
worthy only  in  so  far  that  they  ventured  upon  so 
important  an  act  without  consulting  Moses.  R. 
Ishmael  holds  the  view  that  they  did  not  bring 
their  sacrifice  at  the  right  time  (Sifra,  l.c.,  ed.  Weiss, 
456,  and  Ahre,  beginning;  Yoma,  53a;  ‘Er.  63a). 
The  latter  explanation  made  its  way  into  the  Pe- 
shito,  which  adds  to  “strange  fire”  (mt  tf'tO  the 
words  “not  at  the  right  time.”  Originally,  the  ad- 
dition was,  of  course,  an  explanatory  gloss,  which 
in  course  of  time  came  to  be  embodied  in  the  text. 
Following  the  trend  of  R.  Eliezer’s  ideas,  the  later 
Haggadah  attaches  blame  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  be- 
cause of  their  too  great  self-esteem.  They  remained 
unmarried,  because  they  did  not  regard  any  woman 
as  good  enough  for  them.  They  even  considered 
themselves  more  important  than  Closes  and  Aaron, 
and  secretly  longed  for  the  time  when  they  should 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  people  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber, 
pp.  1726  etseq. ; Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  l.c.,  where  the  par- 
allels are  given  in  notes). 

The  endeavor  of  the  old  Haggadah  to  interpret 
the  fault  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  as  a trivial  offense 
had,  however,  an  effect  contrary  to  that  anticipated. 
AVlien,  at  a subsequent  period,  the  varying  opinions 
were  all  accepted  as  correct,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  in- 
stead of  being  represented  as  models  of  virtue,  came 
to  be  invested  with  many  mischievous  traits  (see 
Pesik.  and  Tan.  l.c. ; especially  the  opinions  of  Levi 
and  Bar  Kappara,  which  are  shared  by  the  Church 
father  Ephraem  Syrus,  as  shown  in  “Monatsschrift,” 
l.c.).  L.  G.  • 

Critical  View : The  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 

probably  represents  the  memory  of  some  calamity  to 
a portion  of  the  priesthood,  which,  in  the  contest  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Levitical  law,  was  a warn- 
ing to  all  who  might  violate  that  law. 

G.  A.  B. 

ABIHUD  (“Father  is  Majesty  ”):  A grandson  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  list  of  I 
Chron.  viii.  3.  G.  B.  L. 

ABIJAH  or  ABIAH  (uncontracted,  ABIYAHIT 
= “My  father  is  YHAVH”);  Name  of  several  Old 
Testament  personages,  of  whom  the  following  are 
the  most  notable: 

1. — Biblical  Data ; Son  of  Samuel,  who,  with  his 
elder  brother  Joel,  judged  Israel  in  Beersheba.  Their 
inefficiency  and  venality  were  the  ostensible  reasons 
that  induced  the  elders  of  Israel  to  petition  Samuel  to 
appoint  a king  over  them  (I  Sam.  iii.  1-5) . 

J.  F.  McC. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : Some  rabbis  en- 
deavor to  exculpate  Abiah  and  his  brother  in  part 
from  the  charges  against  them  referred  to  in  I Sam. 
viii.  2,  3.  By  Akiba  and  his  disciples  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  offense  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  con- 
sisted in  the  inconsiderate  and  proud  manner  with 
which  they  appropriated  what  was  theirs  by  right, 
or  in  exacting  more  than  was  their  due.  Others  go 
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so  far  as  to  declare  that  their  sole  olTense  consisted 
in  the  fact  that,  unlike  their  father,  they  did  not 
travel  about  the  country  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
condition,  hut  established  themselves  in  one  place, 
sun-ounded  themselves  by  a ro}^!  court,  and  left 
the  people  to  be  exploited  by  otlicials  (Shab.  56«)- 
Others,  again,  assert  that  Joel  and  Abiah  were  orig- 
inally wicked,  bxit  that  they  improved  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  found  worthy  of  jjrophecy 
(Kuth  K.  on  ii.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  Pseudo- 
Jerome,  in  his  “Commentary  on  Chronicles”  (vi. 
14),  undoubtedly  following  Jewish  tradition,  declares 
that  Ahiah,  the  judge,  was  the  only  sinner,  but  that 
his  brother  was  blameworthy  because  he  had  not 
endeavored  to  turn  Abiah  to  better  ways.  See  Joel, 
Son  of  Samuel. 

BIHLIOGR.VPHY : Rahmer,  Ein  Lateinvteher  Knmmentar  zu 

den  Btlchcrn  der  Ciironik,  pp.  29-31,  Thorn,  1800. 

L.  G. 

2.  — Biblical  Data:  Son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  king  of 

northern  Israel,  whose  story  is  told  in  I Kings, 
xiv.  1-18.  He  having  fallen  sick,  his  mother  went 
in  disguise  to  the  prophet  Ahijah  to  inquire  as  to 
the  prospects  of  her  sou’s  recovery.  Ahijah,  recog- 
nizing her,  informed  her  that  the  child  would  die, 
and  at  the  same  time,  predicted  the  calamities  that 
were  to  befall  the  kingdom.  The  narrative  in  the 
accepted  text  associates  all  national  disasters  with 
the  religious  apostasy  of  Jeroboam.  The  Septua- 
gint  (Vatican  and  Lucian)  has  a briefer  narrative ; 
and  critics  have  pointed  out  that  this  simpler,  and 
presumably  earlier,  form  of  the  story  deals  with  a 
stage  in  Jeroboam’s  life  antecedent  to  Ids  public  ca- 
reer. to  which  it  makes  no  reference  whatever  (see 
H.  Winckler,  “ Alttestamentliche  Untersuchungen,” 
pp.  12  et  seq.).  J.  F.  McC. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  passage,  I 

Kings,  xiv.  13.  in  which  there  is  a reference  to 
“some  good  thing  [found  in  him]  toward  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,”  is  interpreted  (M.  K.  28i)  as  an  allu- 
sion to  Abijah’s  courageous  and  pious  act  in  remov- 
ing the  sentinels  placed  by  his  father  on  the  frontier 
between  Israel  and  Judah  to  prevent  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem.  Some  assert  that  he  himself  undertook 
a pilgrimage.  L.  G. 

3.  — Biblical  Data:  The  second  king  of  Judah, 
son  of  Rehoboam.  His  reign  lasted  three  years  (u.c. 
918-915).  From  the  account  in  I Kings,  xv.  1-8 
(where  he  is  called  Abijam),  it  Avould  appear  that 
he  was  a wicked  ruler,  “ who  walked  in  all  the  sins 
of  his  father,”  and  that  it  was  only  for  the  sake 
of  David,  his  ancestor,  that  the  royal  line  was  con- 
tinued in  him.  “God  gave  him  a lamp  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  set  up  his  sou  after  him,  and  to  establish 
Jerusalem : because  David  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  turned  not  aside  from 
anything  that  he  commanded  him  all  the  days  of 
his  life,  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hit- 
tite.”  The  only  other  matter  there  touched  upon 
is  his  relations  with  the  northern  kingdom,  as  to 
which  it  is  merely  said  that  there  was  constant  war 
between  him  and  .Jeroboam  I.  In  II  Chron.  xiii. 
much  is  said  of  Abijah,  and  all  of  it  with  direct  or 
implied  approbation.  Indeed,  no  two  accounts  of 
the  same  person  could  be  more  contradictory.  In 
I Kings,  XV.  2,  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  Maa- 
chah,  daughter  of  Abishalom;  this  is  confirmed  by 
H Chron.  xi.  20  in  its  account  of  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boani.  But  in  H Chron.  xiii.  2 she  is  called  “Mi- 
chaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Glbeah”  (see  Targ. 
Chron.  for  the  rabbinical  view).  The  chronicler 
records  an  address  by  Abijah  to  Jeroboam  before  a 


battle  with  that  monarch,  congratulating  the  people 
of  Judah  upon  their  devotion  to  YHWH,  and  deal- 
ing minutely  with  the  matters  of  worship  and  ritual 
in  which  they  were  superior  to  the  people  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  against  wliom  tJie  judgment  of  YHWH 
is  invoked  (II  Chron.  xiii.  4-12).  The  chronicler 
also  gives  a detailed  account  of  this  battle,  in  which 
Judah  was  victorious.  We  are  warned  by  the  case 
of  Uzziah  (Azariah)  not  to  hastily  infer  from  the 
silence  of  the  Book  of  Kings  with  regard  to  events 
narrated  in  Chronicles  that  such  events  arc  unhis- 
torical.  There  was  doubtless  a continuation  under 
Abijah  of  the  state  of  feud  that  had  prevailed  from 
the  beglmung  of  the  schism;  and  the  tradition  of 
a signal  victory  gained  by  Abijah  over  Jerohoam 
must  have  had  a well-grounded  basis.  But  the  de- 
tails given  in  Chronicles  are  impossible.  The  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  battle  is  greater  than  the 
whole  adult  male  population  of  the  kingdoms  at  any 
epoch,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  any  armies 
that  ever  faced  one  another  during  the  world’s  his- 
tory. As  a result  of  his  defeat,  Jeroboam  is  said 
to  have  lost  Bethel  and  two  other  districts  with 
their  towns.  This  was  at  best  but  a temporary 
gain  for  Judah.  The  chronicler  adds  that  Abijah 
waxed  mighty  and  married  fourteen  wives,  and  Ite- 
gat  twenty  and  two  sous  and  sixteen  daughters  (H 
Chron.  xiii.  21).  The  context  implies  that  this  oc- 
curred after  Abi  jah’s  accession  and  during  his  reign 
of  three  years.  The  account  is  closed  with  the  state- 
ment that  these  and  other  facts  are  to  be  found  in 
the  jSIidrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo. 

J.  F.  Dice. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Although  Abijah 

took  up  God’s  cause  against  Jeroboam,  the  idola- 
trous king  of  Israel,  he  was  not  jiermittcd  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  victory  over  the  latter  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  dying  as  he  did  shortly  after  his  c»am- 
paign  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  viii.  11,  § 3).  The  rabbis 
recount  many  transgressions  committed  by  Abijah 
against  his  fellow  men,  which  resulted  in  drawing 
God’s  vengeance  upon  him  more  speedily  than  upon 
Jeroboam’s  idolatries.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  he 
mutilated  the  corpses  of  .Jeroboam’s  soldiers,  and 
even  woidd  not  permit  them  to  be  interred  until 
they  had  arrived  at  a state  of  jmtrcfaction.  Nor  did 
Abijah  show  himself  zealous  in  God’s  cause  after 
all;  for  when,  by  the  compiest  of  Bethel  (II  Chron. 
xiii.  19),  the  golden  calves  came  into  his  possession, 
he  did  not  destroy  them  as  the  law  (Dent.  vii.  2.5) 
enjoined.  The  rabbis  also  point  out  that  it  was 
improper  for  Abijah  to  accuse  the  whole  of  Israel  of 
idolatry  and  to  proclaim  the  ajtpointmcnt  of  Jero- 
boam as  king  to  have  been  the  work  of  “vain  men, 
the  children  of  Belial”  (II  Chron.  xiii.  7),  since  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  the  ])rophet  Ahijah,  the  Shilo- 
nite,  who  made  him  king  (1  Kings,  xi.  37).  For  these 
reasons  Abijah’s  reign  was  a short  one. 

Bibliography  : Seder  'Olam  It.  xvi.;  Yer.  Yeh.  xvi.  1.5c : Gen. 

It.  Ixv.  20 ; Lev.  It.  xxxiii.  5;  YaJk.  ii.  205. 

L.  G. 

4. — Biblical  Data  : DIother  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  II  Chron.  xxix.  1. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  ; Abi  saved  the  life 

of  her  son  Hezekiah,  whom  her  godless  husband, 
Ahaz,  had  designed  as  an  offering  to  Moloch.  By 
anointing  him  with  the  blood  of  the  salamander,  she 
enabled  him  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  DIoloch  un- 
scathed (Sanh.  635).  L.  G. 

ABILA.  See  Abilene. 

ABILENE  : A small  district  of  Syria  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  Anti-Libanus.  It  was  so  called  from 
the  town  of  Abila,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mt. 
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Hernion,  about  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Damas- 
cus. The  district  was  given  as  a tetrarchy  to  Ly- 
sanias  hy  the  emperor  Tiberius  about  20  n.c.  (see 
Luke,  iii.  1).  and  was  bestowed  upon  Herod  Agrippa 
by  Claudius  about  41  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xix.  51). 
Abila,  called  “ Abila  of  Lysanias,”  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  places  of  the  same  name,  was  thought  to 
be  the  burial-place  of  Abel,  owing  to  the  similarity 
of  the  names.  J.  P.  McC. 

ABILENE  : A village  situated  northwest  of  Sep- 
phoris  (Neubauer,  “ Geographie  du  Talmud,”  p.  259). 
According  to  Griltz  (“Gescb.  d.  Jud.”  2d  ed.,  ii.  257), 
a district  of  Perea  (Lev.  R.  xvii. ; Pesik.  Wa-yehi, 
66rt).  G.  B.  L.' 

ABIMAEL  : Son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28)  ; found 
also  in  the  corresponding  genealogical  list  of  Shem’s 
descendants  in  I Chron.  i.  22.  G.  B.  L. 

ABIMELECH  (“My  Father  is  King,”  or  “My 
Father  is  Melech,”  probably  the  name  of  a deity): 
1.  Son  of  Gideon  (surnamed  Jerubbaal),  the  great 
“judge”  of  Israel.  By  virtue  of  his  father’s  dic- 
tatorsliip  or  semiroyalty,  he  claimed  to  rule  over 
Ephraim.  He  was,  however,  merely  the  sou  of 
Gideon’s  concubine;  and  to  make  good  his  claim  he 
resorted  to  force.  Aided  by  his  mother’s  relatives, 
he  put  to  death  all  of  his  half-brothers  except  the 
youngest,  Jotham,  and  ruled  three  years  in  Shechem. 
His  adherents  were  mostly  of  the  old  Canaanitish 
race,  to  whicli  his  mother  probably  belonged.  The 
Israelitish  party  rebelled  and  gained  control  in  She- 
chem. After  prolonged  strife,  Abimelech  took  the 
city  by  assault.  While  besieging  the  neighboring 
stronghold,  Thebez,  he  was  struck  on  the  head  witli 
a millstone  thrown  by  a woman.  Conscious  that 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  he  commanded  his  armor- 
bearer  to  kill  him  at  once  with  his  sword.  As  a re- 
sult of  his  death,  Shechem  and  its  environs  were 
made  permanently  Israelitish.  J.  F.  McC. 

2.  King  of  Gath,  mentioned  in  the  superscription 
to  Ps.  xxxiv.  In  I Sam.  xxi.  20  he  is  called  Achish. 

3.  — Biblical  Data  : King  of  Gerar,  with  whom 

both  Abraham  and  Isaac  came  into  close  connection. 
The  stories  tliat  are  told  in  both  cases  are  very  much 
alike  in  all  details,  which  induces  the  Bible  critics  to 
believe  that  there  is  really  only  one  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi.,' 
xxvi.  1-17).  G.  B.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : One  of  the  few 

pious  persons  among  the  heathens  whose  name  be- 
came the  tyjiical  appellation  for  the  rare  class  of 
pagans  designated  as  pious  by  the  rabbis  (Midr.  Teh. 
xxxiv. ).  He  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  jirophecy 
(Gen.  R.  lii.).  His  attempted  seizure  of  Sarah  (Gen. 
XX. ) is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  childless,  and 
that  he  hoped,  through  his  marriage  with  a pious 
woman  like  Sarah,  to  be  blessed  with  offspring. 
W^hen,  therefore,  Michael,  Abraham’s  guardian  angel, 
descended  from  heaven  and  wanted  to  kill  Abimelech 
with  his  sword,  the  latter  could  plead  in  his  defense 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  criminal  character  of  his 
deed  and  had  acted  with  good  intentions  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xxvi. ).  But  as  Abraham  was  really  in  part  to  blame 
for  the  conduct  of  Abimelech  toward  him,  Abime- 
lech’s  curse,  “May  this  one  that  will  be  thine  have 
a covering  on  his  eyes”  (haggadic  translation  of 
DTJ?  mp3  I?  Nin  run.  Gen.  XX.  !(!),  took  effect  and 
resulted  in  Isaac’s  blindness  in  his  old  age  (Meg.  15rt). 

Another  occasion  on  which  Abraham’s  conduct 
toward  Abimelech  incurs  the  reproach  of  tlie  Hag- 
gadah  is  that  of  the  consummation  of  the  league  of 
friendship  between  them,  which  was  to  continue  in 
effect  for  four  generations. 


(iod  said  to  Abraham:  “Thou  hast  given  seven  lambs  to 
At)inielech  in  eonoluding  the  leagueof  friendship  with  liim  ; by 
thy  life,  for  seven  generations  .shall  I retard  the  joy  of  thy  off- 
spring ; from  Abraham  unto  Moses.  Thou  hast  given  him  seven 
lambs:  by  thy  life,  seven  righteous  of  thy  race  shall  the  Philis- 
tines [descendants  of  A Inmelech]  slay : Hophni,  Phinehas,  Sam- 
son, Saul,  and  bis  three  sons.  Thou  hast  given  him  seven  lambs ; 
by  thy  life,  seyen  sacred  possessions  of  thy  people  will  his  children 
destroy  : the  tabernacle,  the  sacred  objects  in  (iilgal.  Nob,  Gibeon, 
and  Shiloh,  and  the  two  temples.  Thou  hast  given  him  seven 
lambs;  seven  months  shall  the  holy  Ark  of  the  coyenant  abide 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ” (Gen.  R.  liv.  4;  Midr.  Sam.  xii.  1 ; 
Yalk.  § 103  on  1 Sam.  vi.  1). 

On  the  other  liand,  a veiy  unfavorable  picture  is 
drawn  by  the  Haggadab  of  the  treatment  of  Istiac  by 
Abimelech,  wherein  the  latter  allowed  himself  to  he 
misguided  by  his  envy.  Among  the  inhabitants  of 
Gerar  the  saying  went,  “ I would  rather  possess  the 
dung  of  Isaac’s  stables  than  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Abimelech.  ” This  exasperated  Abimelech  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  sought  to  engage  Isaac  in  a quarrel  by 
declaring  that  the  latter  owed  his  wealth  to  the  Phil- 
istines, to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged.  In  punish- 
ment for  this,  Abimelech,  like  Job,  was  visited  by 
disease,  and  his  house  was  robbed  by  thieves  (Gen. 
R.  Ixiv.  7).  L.  G. 

4.  A priest  mentioned  in  I Chron.  xviii.  16,  where 
he  is  erroneously  described  as  the  son  of  Abiathar, 
whose  father  he  was.  Elsewhere  he  is  called  Ahim- 
ELECII.  G.  B.  L. 

ABIMI  (a  contraction  of  ABBA-IMMI  or  AB- 
BA-AMMI) : The  name  of  several  xVmoraim,  dis- 
tinguished for  proficiency  in  the  Halakah.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  are  the  following:  1.  A Baby- 
lonian halakist  of  the  third  century,  always  quoted 
without  cognomen.  Most  of  his  doctrines  have  been 
transmitted  through  Rab  Hisda,  to  whom,  however, 
in  later  years  he  turned  for  information  on  some 
Baraitot  which  he  had  forgotten  (Men.  7a;  ‘Ar.  22a). 
Rfib  Judah  b.  Ezekiel,  the  founder  of  the  Pumbe- 
dita  Academy,  also  reported  Halakot  in  his  name 
('Er.  24«;  Hul.  48/^-  Abimi  has  the  tradition  that, 
after  the  completion  of  the  First  Temple,  the  Mosaic 
Tabernacle,  together  with  all  its  boards,  hooks,  bolts, 
pillars,  and  thresholds,  was  secreted  in  the  subter- 
ranean chambers  beneath  the  Temple  (Sotah,  9a; 
Snk.  165;Git79«;  B.  K.  13d  ; Sanh.  15«  and  8i&;  Zeh. 
26a;  Men.  775;  ‘Ar.  55). 

2.  A Babylonian  amora  of  the  fourth  century, 
disciple  of  Rabbah  b.  Nahmani.  He  and  his  brother 
‘Efa  (Hefa)  are  cited  as  “ the  ingenious  scholars  of 
Pumbedita”  (Sanh.  175).  In  the  Rilestiniau  Talmud 
he  is  designated  as  Abimi,  the  brother  of  Hefa  (Yer. 
Ned.  ii.  375;  Yer.  Shebu.  iii.  34d):  but  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (Sanh.  l.c.)  gives  Rahba  as  the  name  of  his 
father  (see,  however.  Bunk  in  “Rev.  fit.  Juives,” 
1898,  pp.  191-197).  According  to  Kid.  39a.  Abimi 
and  his  brother  attempted  to  abrogate  the  Biblical 
law  concerning  uncircumcised  fruit  (Lev.  xix.  23) 
for  Babjdon.  S.  M. 

ABIMI  B.  ABBAHU : A scholar  of  the  third 
ccntuiy.  Abimi’s  native  country  and  parentage  are 
doubtful.  He  is  always  cited  as  Abimi,  the  son  of 
R.  Abbahu  ; he  was  as  fond  of  quoting  Baraitot  as 
was  R.  Abbahu  of  Cfe.sarea  of  collecting  them ; and 
once  he  applied  to  a R.  Abbahu  for  legal  advice 
(Ket.  85«)-  These  circumstances  point  to  Palestine 
as  his  native  country  and  to  R.  Abbahu  of  Cie.sarea 
as  his  father;  hence  Bachcr  (“  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  ii. 
101)  so  describes  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a re- 
markable fact  that  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud,  and  that  even  where  the  latter 
quotes  Abbahu  as  illustrating  filial  piety,  the  filial 
piety  of  Abimi,  praised  by  his  father  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  is  not  mentioned.  Moreover,  Abimi 
never  refers  to  Abbahu,  and  settles  debts  in  Baby- 
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( Ionia  through  Hama  b.  Rabbali  b.  Abuha  (Ket.  l.c.). 

I wlio  never  was  in  Palestine.  Frankel  (Mebo,  p.  COa), 
liolding  tlie  two  names  Abbahu  and  Abuha  to  be 
identical,  believes  Abimi  to  have  been  a Babylonian, 
j and  a brother  of  Rabbah  b.  Abuha.  Abimi  is  often 
I mentioned  as  reporting  Baraitot.  One  of  these,  treat- 
i ing  of  the  honor  due  to  jiarents,  says:  “One  man 
' feeds  his  father  on  pheasants  and  yet  tires  him  of 
this  world;  while  another  yokes  his  father  to  the 
treadmill  and  yet  prepares  him  for  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world  to  come  ” (Kid.  31«) . Elsewhere  this  para- 
I do.v  is  thus  explained:  The  first  case  is  that  of  one 
' who  was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  his  father  rvith 
stulTed  birds,  and  who,  when  the  father  once  iu- 
I quired,  “Son,  whence  dost  thou  get  all  this?”  re 
plied,  “Old  man,  eat  and  be  silent  as  dogs  do.” 

I The  second  is  the  case  of  one  who  was  engaged  in 
! turning  a millstone  when  his  father  was  drafted  to 
do  public  service.  The  son  exchanged  places  with 
: his  father,  remarking  that  he  was  more  able  to  bear 

the  abuses  incident  to  such  service  than  was  his  aged 
I father  (Yer.  Peah,  i.  15c  ; Yer.  Kid.  i.  Clc. ; comjiare 
I Rashi  to Bal)li  Kid.  l.c.).  Abimi  himself  was  cited  by 
I his  own  father  as  an  example  of  filial  piety.  Though 
I blessed  with  five  learned  sons,  all  of  whom  had  been 
found  worthy  of  ordination,  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  take  his  place  in  waiting  on  their  grand- 
father. Once  his  father  called  for  water  to  drink. 
At)imi  hastened  to  bring  it,  and,  finding  his  father 
asleep,  remained  reverently  standing  over  him  until 
heawoke.  It  is  said  that  Abimi  then  and  there  con- 
ceived an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  Seventy -ninth 
Psalm  (see  Lam.  R.  on  iv.  11;  Midr.  Teh.  l.c.).  Ac- 
cording to  another  Baraita  cited  by  Abimi,  the  Mes- 
sianic epoch  of  Israel  will  extend  over  a period  of 
seven  thousand  years;  for  the  Scripture  says  (Isa. 
Ixii.  5) , “ As  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride, 
so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee  ” ; and  as  the  bridal 
1 feast  lasts  seven  days,  and  the  Lord's  day  is  equal 
to  a thousand  of  man’s  years,  it  follows  that  the 
bridal  feast  between  the  Lord  and  Isi'ael  is  to  con- 
tinue for  seven  thousand  years  (Sanh.  99«,  Rashi 
adloc.;  see  Shab.  119i;  Ket.  85a;  Shebu.  42a;  ‘Ab. 
Zarah,  346;  Hul.  63i).  S.  M. 

I ABIMI  OF  HAGRONIA  (possibly  Agranum  ; 
sceNeubauer,  “ Geographic  du  Talmud,”  j).  347):  A 
Babylonian  amora  of  the  fourth  century,  disciple  of 
Riiba  b.  Joseph  and  teacher  of  Rab  IMordecai,  the 
, colleague  of  Rab  Ashi.  One  of  his  aphorisms  reads: 
i “ For  the  man  whom  women  have  slain  there  is  no 
law  and  no  judge”  (B.  M.  97a)  ; that  is,  where  a 
man  suflFers  injury  through  his  own  weakness,  he 
can  not  invoke  the  protection  of  the  law  (see  Yeb. 

, 646;  B.  M.  776;  B.  B.  1746;  Mak.  136).  S.  M. 

ABIN  R.  (called  also  Abun,  Abuna,  Bun, 

1 Rabin,  variant  forms  of  the  same  name  of  Talmudic 
' authorities  and  used  promiscuously) : Rabin  is  a con- 
traction of  R.  Abin,  and  appears  more  frequently 
! in  the  Babylonian  than  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 

I R.  Abin  and  R.  Abun,  on  the  contrary,  occur  in 
the  latter  more  frequently  than  in  the  former;  while 
\ the  abbreviated  form.  Bun,  is  peculiar  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Talmud.  Among  the  twoscore  or  more  of 
amoraim  cited  in  rabbinic  literature  by  one  or  the 
I other  form  of  the  name,  the  most  prominent  are  the 
I following : 

1.  A teacher  of  the  second  amoraic  generation, 
j some  of  whose  halakic  deliverances  are  preserved 
in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  through  R.  Eleazar  ben 
I Pedat  (Yer.  Ta’anit,  i.  Qic  et  passim).  He  is  probably 
j identical  with  Rabin  Saba  (R.  Abin  the  Elder)  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Rab, 

! and  with  the  one  who  is  said  to  have  died  about 


the  time  his  son  of  like  name  was  born  (compare  3 
below). 

2.  A Palestinian  amora,  junior  contemporarj^  of 
the  preceding  (Yer.  Shek.  iv.  48e).  He  is  mentioned, 
together  with  R.  Measha  and  R.  Jeremiah, as  carrying 
on  a halakic  controversy  with  R.  Abbahu  IL,  R. 
Haninaben  Papa,  and  R.  Isaac  Nappaha  (the  Smith). 
R.  Abbahu  calls  all  of  the  opposition  “youngsters”; 
he  nevertheless  manifests  special  regard  for  the  in- 
telligence of  R.  Abin,  to  whose  approval  he  refers 
with  satisfaction  (B.  B.  1426).  The  same  compli- 
ment is  paid  to  R.  Abin  by  R.  Zeira  (Niddah,  42a). 

3.  An  amora  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations, 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  and 
in  contemporary  rabbinic  literature.  Born  in  Pales- 
tine, where  he  was  educated  under  R.  Jeremiah 
(Shah.  636  et  pa.'<sim).  Babylonian  academies  conld 
nevertheless  claim  him  as  their  disciple;  for  he  fre- 
quently traveled  between  the  two  countries,  from 
each  of  which  he  conveyed  halakic  decisions  and 
exegetical  remarks  of  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries. Occasionally  he  transmitted  to  Babyh)n  by 
letter  Palestinian  decisions  (Ket.  496;  Niddah, 

but  geuerall}'  he  delivered  them  orally,  for  he  consicl- 
ered  it  one  of  the  great  distinctions  of  the  Jewish 
nation  that  most  of  its  laws  were  unwritten  (Yer. 
Peah,  ii.  17a).  But,  whether  written  or  oral,  his 
communications  were  treated  with  great  respect, 
the  most  prominent  Babylonian  teachers  of  the 
fourth  generation,  Abaj'e  and  Raba,  i)lacing  more 
reliance  upon  them  than  upon  I hose  of  other  learned 
rivals.  R.  Abin  knew  neither  of  his  parents;  his 
father  having  died  shortly  b'dore,  and  his  mother 
soon  after  his  birth  (Yer.  Peah,  i.  15c;  compare  Gen. 
R.  Iviii.).  As  his  children  died  at  an  early  age  (Pc-s. 
706;  H>d.  110a),  there  were  no  natural  ties  to  bind 
him  to  his  native  country;  and  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantins,  persecaitions  of  the  .Tews  occurred 
in  Palestine,  R.  Abin,  with  a considerable  number 
of  scholars,  deserted  his  native  land  and  settled  in 
Babylonia  (Hul.  1016;  comirare  Graetz,  “History  of 
the  Jews,”  ii.  567).  In  his  old  age,  however,  he  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  where  he  died,  and  where  R. 
Mana  ordered  general  mourning  for  his  death  (Yer. 
]M.  K.  iii.  836,  top). 

The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  Abin’s 
homiletic  observations; 

Referring  to  Ps.  xv.  4,"  He  tliat  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changeth  not,”  R.  Abin  says:  “That  is,  he  who  reduces  tiis  purse 
to  the  extent  of  self-deprivation,  in  order  to  do  a good  deed” 
(Midr.  Teh.  ail  lac.). 

“Great  is  the  power  of  the  benevolent:  they  need  not  seek 
protection  under  the  shadow  of  tlie  wings  of  the  eartli  or  of  any 
heavenly  heings.  but  can  take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Holy  One.  blessed  be  He!  Thus  it  is  w'ritten  (Ps.  xxvi.  7), 

‘ How  excellent  is  Thy  loving  kindness.  O God ! therefore  the 
children  of  men  [practising  it)  take  refuge  under  the  shadow 
of  Thy  wings’  ” (Pesik.  xvi.  124a ; compare  Ruth  R.  to  ii.  12). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  A(j.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  397-403,  where 

fuller  details  are  given. 

S.  M. 

ABIN  or  ABUN  : An  eminent  cabalist  of  Le 
Mans  (id)out  1(140),  a descendant  of  R Simon  of  Le 
Mans,  and  grandfather  of  R.  Simon  the  Great,  the 
contemporary  of  R.  Gersliom  ben  Judah  of  Metz. 

BinLiOGRAPiiv : Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  2.5  and  note; 

Zunz,  Z.  (t.  n.  565,  reads -4hw»,  as  does  also  Gross,  Gallia 

Jmlaica.  p.  303. 

K. 

ABIN  BEN  ADDA : A Babylonian  amora  of 
the  fourth  centuiy,  disciple  of  Rab  Judah  ben 
Ezekiel  and  senior  contemporary  of  Raba  ben  .Jo- 
seph, Although  no  original  thinker,  he  served  the 
cause  of  both  the  Halakah  and  the  Ilaggadah,  by 
storing  up  in  his  mind  and  transmitting  decisions 
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and  observations  of  his  eminent  predecessors,  par- 
ticularly those  of  R.  Isaac.  Among  these  is  the 
following: 

“ Whence  do  we  learn  that  the  Holy  One— blessed  be  He! — 
Is  with  those  assembled  in  synagogues  ? Itissaid  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  1), 
* God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  God’  [A.V.  “ the  mighty  ”]. 
And  whence  do  we  learn  that,  when  ten  persons  are  engaged 
in  prayer,  the  Divine  Presence  [Shekinah]  is  with  tliem  ? It 
is  said,  ‘ God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  God  ’ [edali 
signifying  in  rabbinic  lore  an  assembly  of  ten  persons].  And 
whence  do  we  learn  that  the  Divine  Presence  is  with  three  per- 
sons sitting  in  judgment?  It  is  said  {Ps.  I.c,),  ‘He  judgeth 
among  the  judges’  [A.V.  “gods”].  And  whence  do  we  know 
that,  when  only  two  persons  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Torah,  the  Divine  Presence  is  with  them  ? It  is  said  (Mai.  iii. 
16),  ‘Then  they  that  feaied  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  an- 
other ; and  the  Lord  heaikened  and  heard  it.’  And  whence 
do  we  learn  that,  even  when  a single  individual  occupies  him- 
self with  the  study  of  the  Torah,  the  Divine  Presence  is  with 
him  ? It  is  said  (Ex.  xx.  24) , ‘ Wherever  I cause  my  name  to 
be  remembered,  there  will  I come  to  thee  and  bless  thee’” 
(Ber.  6a). 

S.  M. 

ABIN,  BENEDICT.  See  Anm,  Bendich. 

ABIN  B.  RAB  HISDA  (Hasdi) : A Pales- 
tinian amora,  a disciple  of  R.  Johanan  (Git.  5h). 
In  addition  to  some  lialakic  opinions,  a few  ex- 
egetical  remarks  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  mid- 
rashic  literature,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was 
a linguist  and  tried  to  define  the  meaning  of  Hebrew 
Biblical  words  by  reference  to  cognate  languages 
(Tan.  Ki  Tissa,  ed.  Buber;  Pesik.  R.  x.;  Cant.  R.  to 

vii.  3 and  9).  S.  M. 

ABIN  B.  HIYYA : A Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  generation,  and  a colleague  of  R.  .Jere- 
miah. His  teachers,  R.  Zcira  I.  and  R.  Hila,  were 
among  the  greatest  authorities  of  the  third  genera- 
tion, and  his  younger  contemporaries  recognized  him 
as  an  authority  in  halakic  matters.  After  a short 
life  of  diligent  study  and  earnest  teaching  he  died, 
mourned  by  his  contemporaries;  and  R.  Zeira  H. 
thus  applied  to  him  and  illustrated  the  Scriptural 
passage  (Eccl.  v.  12): 

“ The  sleep  of  a laboring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or 
much.”  “ A king  had  hired  many  laborers,  among  whom  there 
was  one  wlio  accomplished  more  than  was  expected  of  him. 
The  king,  noticing  this,  often  invited  the  man  to  accompany 
him  on  his  leisureiy  walks.  When  the  time  came  to  pay  the 
laborers,  this  one  received  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest ; and  when 
the  laborers  complained  of  partiality,  the  king  replied,  ‘This 
man  has  accomplished  in  a couple  of  hours  more  than  you  have 
in  a whole  day.’  So,  li.  Bun  accomplished  in  the  eight  and 
twenty  years  which  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Law  what 
no  other  distinguished  scholar  could  accomplish  in  a century” 
(Ecci.  R.  to  V.  11). 

S.  M. 

ABIN  B.  KAHANA  : A Palestinian  amora,  one 
of  the  teachers  of  R.  Abun  ben  Hiy3'a  (Tern.  20b), 
and  junior  colleague  of  R.  Hoshaj'a  H.  (Yer.  Ter. 

viii.  iOc).  R.  Jonah,  of  the  fourth  amoraic  genera- 

tion, transmits  a halakic  discussion  in  his  name 
(Yer.  Hor.  ii.  46d).  S.  M. 

ABIN  HA-LEVI : A Palestinian  amora  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century^  distinguished 
as  an  original  haggadist.  In  the  midrashic  litera- 
ture the  title  Berabbi  is  often  ajipended  to  his  name 
(Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  Wa-yera,  46;  Haj’j'e,  2;  Wa-yish- 
lah,  21  et  passim).  The  following  maxim,  which  tra- 
dition ascribes  to  him,  may  here  be  quoted: 

“ Him  who  forces  the  hour,  the  hour  will  force  aside. 

Make  way  for  the  liour,  and  the  hour  will  make  way  for  thee.” 

(Ber.  64a.) 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  357-432. 

S.  M. 

ABIN  NAGGARA:  (“The  Carpenter”):  A 
Babylonian  amora  of  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions. A carpenter  by  trade,  he  devoted  his  nights 
to  study;  and  Rab  Huna  I.,  noticing  the  constant 


light  in  Abin’s  home,  foretold  that  learned  sons 
would  issue  from  that  house.  His  prediction  was 
verified.  Hiyya  bar  Abin  and  R.  Iddi  bar  Abin  were 
sous  of  Abin  Naggara  (Shab.  23b). 

S.  M. 

ABIN  B,  NA^MAN  : A beloved  disciple  of  R. 
Judah  ben  Ezekiel  (B.  M.  107a).  He  is  mentioned 
as  a transmitter  of  Baraitot  (Yeb.  84&;  B.  B.  94i). 

S.  M. 

ABIN  BEN  TANi^UM  BAR  TERIFON : A 

Palestinian  scholar  who,  by  a curious  calculation, 
tries  to  prove  that  the  Biblical  saying,  “ That  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people  ” (Gen.  xvii.  14), 
signifies  a premature  death  before  the  expiration 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  age  (Yer.  Bik.  ii.  64c). 

S.  M. 

ABINA  (called  also  Abuna  or  Buna) : An 
amora  of  the  tliird  and  fourth  centuries,  always 
cited  without  any  cognomen.  He  was  a Babylonian 
by  birth,  a disciple  of  Rab  Huna  I.,  and  befriended 
by  Geniba  (Git.  6.56;  Yer.  Git.  vi.  48a),  in  who.se 
name  he  reports  a Halakah  (Hub  506) . Most  of  his 
knowledge,  however,  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
from  R.  Jeremiah  b.  Abba,  who  is  likewise  often 
cited  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  without  patronymic 
(compare  Shab.  126;  Yer.  Shab.  i.  36)  ; for  it  is  in  R. 
Jeremiah’s  name  that  he  most  frequently  transmits 
decisions  (Shab.  1376;  Yer.  Shab.  xix.  176).  InBabj'- 
lonia  he  had  halakic  controversies  with  Rab  Hisda 
and  Rab  Sheshet  (Ket.  246,  43a) ; but  in  his  later  years 
he  migrated  to  Palestine,  where  R.  Zeira  I,  (Zcra) 
and  R.  Jacob  b.  Aha  became  his  friends.  They  and 
other  amoraim  of  the  third  generation  frequently 
reported  Halakot  they  had  learned  from  him  (Yer. 
Pes.  V.  32c;  Yer.  ‘Er.  iv.  21d  ; Yer.  Yeb.  iii.  4c;  Yer. 
Ket.  xiii.  36a;  Yer.  Shebu.  vi.  37a).  The  rabbinic 
rule  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragramnia- 
ton  (Written  YHWH  and  pronounced  Adonai;  see 
Adonai  and  Tetragrammaton)  he  bases  on  the 
passage  in  Ex.  iii.  15,  “ This  is  my  name  forever,  and 
this  is  lu}^  memorial  unto  all  generations,”  applj'ing 
the  first  to  the  written  form  (ketih),  and  the  second  to 
the  reading  (keri)  (Pes.  50a,  Kid.  71a).  A heretic 
once  remarked  to  R.  Abina  (a  variant  reading  attrib- 
utes it  to  Abbahu):  “It  is  written  (II  Sam.  vii.  23), 
‘What  one  nation  is  like  thy  people,  even  like 
Israel, ’ an  only  nation  on  earth?  Wherein  consists 
vour  distinction?  Ye  also  are  included  among  us; 
for  the  Bible  says  (Isa.  xl.  17),  ‘All  nations  before 
him  are  as  nothing.  ’ ” To  this  R.  Abina  replied : “ By 
one  of  j'our  own  people  it  has  been  established  con- 
cerning us,  as  it  is  written  (Num.  xxiii.  9),  ‘He 
[Israel]  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations  ’ ” 
(Sanh.  39a) . The  assumption  that  there  were  two 
scholars  of  the  name  of  Abina  unaccompanied  by  a 
cognomen  has  resulted  from  confounding  R.  Jere- 
miah b.  Abba,  when  cited  without  his  patron}unic, 
with  a later  amora. 

A R.  Abuna  Zeira  (the  younger)  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his  enforced  violation  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  a consequence  of  religious  persecutions  (Yer. 
Slieb.  iv.  35a),  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ill.  539, 540. 

S.  M. 

ABINADAB  (“Father  is  Generous”):  1.  A resi- 
dent of  Kirjath-jearim.  who  kept  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  in  his  house  during  the  twenty  ^mars  iin- 
mediatel.v  following  its  restoration  bv  the  Philistines 
(I  Sam.  vii.  1 : I Chron.  xiii.  7).  In  II  Sam.  vi.  3,  4, 
Gibcah  is  given  as  his  home.  2.  The  second  son 
of  Jesse  (I  Sam.  xvi.  8;  I Chron.  ii.  13).  He  was 
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one  of  the  three  sons  of  Jesse  who  followed  Saul 
to  fight  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Elah  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  13).  3.  A son  of  Saul  (I  Chron.  viii.  33),  who 

was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa  while  fighting 
against  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  2;  I Chron.  x. 
2).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  list  of 
Benjamites  living  in  Gibeon  (I  Chron.  ix.  39).  See 
also  Bex  Abinadab.  G.  B.  L. 

ABINOAM  (“Father  is  Delight”  or  “Father  of 
Delight  ” : Ab  may  be  the  name  of  the  Deity) : Father 
of  Barak;  is  mentioned  in  Judges,  iv.  6,  12,  v.  1,  12. 
In  all  the  Greek  versions  the  name  is  transliterated 
Abiueem,  except  in  the  Alexandrine  codex  (Judges, 
iv.  12) , where  it  is  given  as  labin.  This  is  a name 
similar  in  construction  to  Ahinoam  and  Elnaam,  and 
may  be  rendered  “ My  father  is  delight.  ” The  suffix  i 
with  “ Ab  ” is  not  the  sign  of  the  ancient  construct  or 
genitive,  but  is  the  possessive  ending  of  the  first  per- 
son. Cheyne  (“Ency.  Bibl.”  p.  19)  understands  Aif 
in  Abinoam  as  referring  to  the  Divine  Father,  and 
renders  the  name  “The  (Divine)  Father  is  pleasant- 
ness"; but  this  is  doubtful. 

Bibliography:  Gray,  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  pp.  80  et  seq., 

where  an  excellent  discussion  of  compounds  with  ah  and  abi 

may  be  found. 

J.  D.  P. 

ABINU  MALKENU(D3^0  Our  Father! 

Our  King!):  The  initial  words  and  name  of  a por- 
tion of  the  liturgy  recited  with  special  solemnity  on 
the  Penitential  Days  from  New  Year  to  the  Day 
of  Atonement  inclusive.  In  the  ancient  liturgy  the 
two  invocations,  “Our  Father”  and  “Our  King,” 
found  separately  in  the  Bible  (Isa.  Ixiii.  16,  Ixiv.  8: 
“Our  Father!”  also  in  the  Itala  version  of  Tobit, 
xiii.  4,  and  Isa.  xxxiii.  22:  “Our  King”),  are  either 
placed  together  in  corresponding  sentences,  as  in  the 
Eighteen  jBenedictions,  the  fifth  and  the  ninth,  “For- 
give us,  Our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned ! Pardon  us. 
Our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed ! ” or  simply  com- 
bined as  in  the  prayer  known  as  “ Ahabah  Rabbah  ” 
and  in  the  Musaf  of  the  Festivals:  “Our  Father! 
Our  King!  Reveal  the  glory  of  Thy  kingdom  to  us 
speedily ! ” This  combination  became  a standing  for- 
mula, like  “ Our  Father  in  Heaven ! ” or  “ Our  God  in 
Heaven!”  particularly  in  penitential  pra5rers.  Dur- 
ing a great  drought  the  usual  fast-day  was  held,  and 
the  Twenty-four  Benedictions  prescribed  for  such 
occasions  were  recited  by  Eliezer  ben  Hyreanus,  yet 
without  avail;  but  no-  sooner  did  Akiba  step  forth 
and  recite  the  prayer,  “Our  Father!  Our  King! 
Thou  art  our  Father!  Our  Father!  Our  King!  We 
have  no  King  besides  Thee!  Our  Father!  Our  King! 
We  have  sinned  before  Thee!  Our  Father!  Our  King! 
Have  mercy  upon  us!  Our  Father!  Our  King!  Act 
unto  us  for  Thy  name’s  sake!”  than  rain  came 
(Ta'auit,  25b,  according  to  the  better  version  in  .Jacob 
ibn  Habib’s  “ ‘En  Ya’akob”).  This  story  by  no 
means  implies,  as  has  been  assumed  by  many  writers, 
that  Akiba  was  the  first  to  recite  the  “ Abinu  Malk- 
enu.”  as  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  That  word  of 
defiance  to  the  worldly  rulers,  “ We  have  no  King  but 
Thee ! ” originated  in  circles  of  which  Akiba  was  only 
a late  though  a faithful  follower.  Of  how  many 
verses  the  original  “Abinu  Malkenu  ” prayer  con- 
sisted it  is  difficult  to  toll.  In  our  printed  Talmud 
two  verses  only  are  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Akiba : 
Alfasi  has  three.  In  all  probability  there  w^as  at  first 
no  fixed  number  or  order,  the  arrangement  being  left 
entirely  to  the  one  who  offered  the  prayer  on  the 
occasion. 

_ The  introduction  of  the  “ Abinu  Malkenu  ” in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Penitential  Days  naturally  led  to  cer- 
tain changes  and  to  a more  or  less  fixed  system.  The 
I.— 5 


confession  of  sin  received  the  first  place,  and  praj'ers 
for  the  New  Year,  for  an  inscription  m the  Book 
of  Life,  and  (with  a view  to  the  Day  of  Atonement) 
for  an  inscription  in  the  Book  of  Pardon  and  For- 
giveness suggested  themselves.  Still,  there  remained 
a wide  divergence  in  the  various  liturgies.  Accord- 
ing to  one  tradition  (“Tanya,”  p.  74)  the  “Abinu 
jMalkenu  ” consisted  originally  of  nineteen  verses, 
corresponding  with  the  Nineteen  Benedictions  of  the 
augmented  “ Shemoneh  ‘Esreh.”  There  is,  indeed,  a 
relation  between  some  of  the  verses  of  the  “Abinu” 
and  some  of  the  Benedictions.  “Our  Father!  Our 
King ! bring  us  back  to  Thee  in  repentance ! ” corre- 
sponds with  the  fifth  section  of  the  “Shemoneh  ‘Es- 
reh”; “ Pardon  our  sins ! ” “ Forgive  our  Transgres- 
sions!” with  the  sixth;  “Send  Healing!”  with  the 
eighth;  “Inscribe  us  in  the  Book  of  Sustenance!” 
with  the  ninth;  “Destroy  the  devices  of  our  ene- 
mies! ” “ Let  salvation  sprout  forth ! ” “ Lift  the  horn 
of  Israel!  ” and  “Lift  the  horn  of  Thine  anointed!  ” 
correspond  with  the  tenth,  tw'elfth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  Benedictions  respectively  ; “ Hear  our 
voice!”  “Receive  our  prayer!  ” with  the  sixteenth; 
but  the  rest  show  no  connection  with  the  other  ten 
Benedictions.  Nor,  in  fact,  are  the  nineteen  verses 
singled  out  in  “Tanya”  found  in  Amram  Gaon’s 
text  of  the  “Abinu  ISIalkenu.” 

From  Amram  Gaon  we  learn  that  the  “ Abinu 
Malkenu,”  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim,  Avas  regarded 
as  an  institution  of  the  ancients,  to  be  recited  on  the 
Ten  Penitential  Days.  Jacob  Asheri  (“Tur,”  i.  6t)2) 
writes  that  Amram  Gaon’s  “Abinu  Malkenu”  con- 
tained twenty-two  verses  (this  is  probabl}’ the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  “after  the  order  of  the  Alphabet,” 
which  Zunz  took  too  literally),  and  that  it  became  a 
German  custom  to  recite  them  both  morning  and 
evening  after  the  “ Shemoneh ‘Esreh  ” during  the 
Ten  Penitential  Days  (whereas  in  Spain  they  were 
for  some  time  recited  onlj^  on  New-year’s  Day  and 
the  Day  of  Atonement).  In  the  “Seder  Rab  Am- 
ram” the  number  of  verses  has  increased  to  tAventy- 
flve,  in  the  Sephardic  liturgy  to  tAventy-nine,  in  the 
German  to  thirty-eight,  in  the  Polish  to  forty-four, 
and  in  the  Salonican  to  fifty-three.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  more  rigidly  pious  also  recited  the  “Abinu 
Malkenu”  throughout  the  year,  omitting  it  on  Sab- 
baths and  holy  days,  Avhen  penitential  jiraycrs  Avere 
not  in  order.  In  the  Reform  Ritual  the  “ Aliinu  Dlal- 
kenu  ” is  employed  only  on  the  solemn  NeAV-year’s 
Day  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  traditional 
melody  renders  the  recitation  of  the  “ Abinu  IMal- 
kenu  ” by  the  reader  (cantor)  and  the  ri'sponse  by 
the  congregation  especially  impressive  (Zunz, 
“ Ritus,”  pp.  118-120).  K. 

Biblioorapha'  : Dembitz,  Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and 

Home,  1898,  pp.  103,  104. 

ABIOB,  AARON  (probably  Abi  Ayyub, 
Steinsclmeider  in  “ JeAv.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  130) : Au- 
thor of  “ Shemen  ha-Mor  ” (Oil  of  Myrrh),  a commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Esther.  He  nourished  in  Salonica 
about  1540,  and  his  Avork  Avas  first  printed  there  in 
1601.  M.  L.  M. 

ABIOB,  SIMON  B.  DAVID : Cabalist  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  removed  to  Hebron,  one 
of  the  chief  gathering-places  of  the  JcAvish  mystics 
of  his  day.  His  Avork,  “Bat  Melck”  (The  King’s 
Daughter),  dealing  Avith  cabalistic  questions,  Avas 
edited  by  Solomon  Altaras  at  Venice  in  1712. 
Bibliographa' : AVolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.iii.  21696;  Steinschneider, 

Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2.598. 

H.  G.  E. 

ABIRAM  (“  Mj’' Father  is  the  High  One  ”) : 1. — 
Biblical  Data  : Son  of  Eliab,  one  of  the  conspira- 


Abishag: 

Abitur,  Joseph  ben  Isaac 
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tors  against  Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1 ; Ps.  cvi.  17).  Deut. 
xi.  6 jilaces  him  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  G.  B.  L. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature  : Abiram — who  ob- 
tained Ids  name  from  the  fact  that  he  tied  from  God 
— belonged,  together  with  his  friend  Dathan,  to  the 
quarrelsome  and  seditious  personages  in  Eg3q5t  and 
in  the  wilderness  who  sought,  on  everj^  occasion,  to 
place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Moses.  Being  identi- 
fied with  the  two  Israelites  at  strife  who  were  the 
cause  of  Moses’  flight  from  Egypt  (Ex.  ii.  13-15), 
the  two  were  thus  regarded  as  having  interfered  with 
1dm  at  the  beginning  of  Ids  career.  Later,  as  pun- 
ishment for  their  wickedness,  they  became  poor  and 
were  degraded  in  i-ank;  yet  they  did  not  cease  their 
hostility  to  Moses,  and  opposed  his  first  endeavor  to 
deliver  Israel.  It  was  Abiram  and  Dathan  who  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  bitter  reproaches  made  to 
Moses  and  Aaron  recounted  in  Ex.  v.  20,  21.  When, 
despite  this,  the  exodus  from  Egypt  took  place,  Da- 
thau  and  Abiram  tried  to  induce  the  people  at  the  Red 
Sea  to  return  (Ex.  xiv.  11,  12);  and  in  the  failure  of 
this  attempt,  they  made  an  effort,  through  disregard 
of  Moses’  commands,  to  incite  the  people  against  their 
leader — Ex.  xvi.  20  being  applied  to  them — until 
they  thought  they  had  a following  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  risk  the  great  rebellion  under  Korah.  On 
this  occasion,  also,  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  wickedness.  Not  only  were  they 
among  Korah’s  chief  supporters,  but  they  were  im- 
pertinent and  insulting  in  their  speech  to  Moses,  who, 
in  liis  modesty  and  love  of  peace,  went  to  them  him- 
self in  order  to  dissuade  them  from  their  pernicious 
designs  (Sanli.  1096;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  5a;  Ex.  R.  i. ; Num. 
R.  xviii.  4).  L.  G. 

2.  The  first-born  son  of  Hiel,  who  died  at  the  re- 
founding of  Jericho  bj^  his  father  (I  Kings,  xvi.  34; 
compare  Josh.  vi.  26).  Perhaps  he  was  immured, 
according  to  the  well-known  superstitious  practise. 
Bibliography;  Trumbull,  Threshold  Covenant,  1896,  pp.  18, 

50 ; Baring-Gould,  Stranye  Survivals,  1894,  p.  47. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABISHAG. — Biblical  Data  : A beautiful  Shu- 
nammite,  brought  by  the  servants  of  David  to  his 
harem  to  minister  to  the  aged  king  in  the  hope  of 
reviving  his  failing  powers  (I  Kings,  i.  1-5).  After 
the  accession  of  Solomon,  Adonijali,  his  elder  brother, 
sought  through  Bathsheba  to  secure  Abishag  as  his 
wife.  Solomon,  interpreting  this  request  for  the  wife 
of  the  late  king  as  evidence  of  a plot  on  t he  part  of 
Adonijali  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  the  throne  (since 
according  to  archaic  law,  a man’s  concubines  became 
the  inheritance  of  his  heir),  put  his  rival  to  death  (I 
Kings,  ii.  12-24).  C.  F.  K. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : Abishag,  the 

Shunammite,  though  only  half  as  beautiful  as  Sarah, 
merited  the  rank  of  queen  on  account  of  her  beauty 
(Sanh.  396).  David  did  not  marry  her,  since  he  had 
already  the  allotted  number  of  eighteen  wives  (see 
Sanh,  ii.  3,  21a),  and  he  preferred  to  renounce  the 
lovely  virgin  rather  than  send  away  one  of  his  wed- 
ded wives  (ib.  22a).  Although  Abishag  never  be- 
came David’s  wife,  yet,  since  by  virtue  of  her  per- 
sonal service  she  belonged  to  the  royal  household,  it 
was  treasonable  on  the  part  of  Adonijali  to  petition 
Solomon  to  grant  him  the  Shunammite  as  his  wife. 
It  was  not  fitting  for  a subject  to  appropriate  things 
or  persons  that  belonged  to  royalty  {ibid.).  L.  G. 

ABISHAI  or  ABSHAI.— Biblical  Data : A 

son  of  David’s  sister  Zeruiah.  Abishai  ranked  as  a 
general  in  command  second  only  to  his  brother  .loab 
(II  Sam.  x.  10,  14.  xviii.  2,  5,  12).  By  saving  David’s 
life  (II  Sam.  xxl.  17)  and  by  the  slaughter  of  three 


hundred  warriors  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  18),  he  secured  a 
prominent  place  among  the  king’s  bodyguard.  He 
was  as  relentless  and  cruel  toward  his  foes  as  he  was 
lo_val  to  his  family  and  king,  David’s  moderation 
alone  restrained  him  from  slaying  Saul  as  he  lay 
asleep  in  his  camp  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  7-9) . With  Joab, 
Abishai  treacherously  murdered  Abner  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  their  brother  Asahel  (II  Sam.  iii.  27, 
30) . He  was  a good  example  of  those  soldiers  of 
fortune  whose  courage  and  blind  devotion  made 
David  master  of  the  Canaanitish  kingdom.  In  the 
margin  of  I Chron.  ii.  16  he  is  called  “ Abshai.” 

C.  F.  K. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  rescue  of 

David  by  Abishai,  as  narrated  in  II  Sam.  xxi.  16, 
17,  is  elaborated  by  the  Haggadah  in  the  following 
manner ; 

David,  on  a hunting  expedition,  is  enticed  over 
the  Philistine  frontier  by  Satan  in  the  form  of  a stag; 
he  is  then  seized  by  Ishbi,  the  brother  of  Goliath, 
who  intends  to  put  him  to  death.  David’s  distress, 
however,  is  revealed  in  a miraculous  manner  to 
Abishai — according  to  some,  by  the  sudden  turning 
of  the  water  in  which  he  is  bathing  to  a blood-red 
color;  according  to  others,  through  a sign  given 
by  a dove,  the  symbol  of  Israel  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14). 
Abishai  immediately  sets  off  toward  David,  when, 
by  another  miracle,  he  is  brought  thither  in  the  space 
of  a moment  (the  Haggadah  uses  the  phrase  “ kefi- 
zat  derek" — jumping  of  the  road — in  this  instance 
as  well  as  in  the  wondrous  journeys  of  several  other 
pious  men).  On  his  arrival  Abishai  first  encounters 
Orpah,  the  giant’s  mother,  and,  when  he  becomes 
aware  of  her  evil  intent  toward  him,  slays  her. 
Ishbi,  on  catching  sight  of  Abishai,  forces  his  spear 
into  the  ground,  point  upward,  and  seizing  David 
in  his  hands,  raises  him  on  high  in  order  to  dash  him 
upon  the  point.  Thereupon  Abishai  utters  the  in- 
effable name  of  God,  and  therewith  arrests  David’s 
descent  midway.  Both  David  and  Abishai  then  pray 
to  God  for  help ; and  as  the  latter  again  pronounces 
God’s  name,  David  falls  to  the  ground  unhurt.  Both 
are  immediately  attacked  by  the  enraged  giant,  who 
would  soon  have  overcome  them,  but  for  tlffi  shock 
he  experiences  when  Abishai  informs  him  of  his 
mother’s  death.  This  paralyzes  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  David  and  Abishai  find  no  difficulty 
in  slajdng  him  (Sanh.  95a;  compare  also  Jellinek, 
“B.  H.”  iv.  140-141). 

As  with  all  other  Biblical  heroes,  the  Haggadah 
is  inclined  to  see  in  Abishai  also  a man  of  spiritual 
prominence.  The  phrase  used  in  II  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 
nny  21  (“  it  is  enough  now  ”),  is  translated  by  the 
Haggadists,  “ take  the  greatest  ( rab ) among  them 
now,”  a command  to  the  destroying  angel ; the  refer- 
ence being  to  Abishai,  whose  demise  was  regarded 
as  more  important  than  that  of  the  seventy  thousand 
of  the  people,  or  even  than  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (Ber.  626 ; Midr.  Sam.  xxxi.  end ; Midr. 
Teh.  xvii.  12;  Pirke  R.  El.  xliii.).  L.  G. 

ABISHALOM.  See  Absalom. 

ABISHUA  (“Father  is  Riches”):  1.  Son  of 
Phinehas  and  great-grandson  of  Aaron,  the  high 
priest,  ancestor  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  5).  Found  also  in 
the  genealogy  of  Aaron  and  the  high  priests  suc- 
ceeding him  (I  Chron.  vi.  4,  5,  50).  2.  A grandson 

of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  viii.  4).  G.  B.  L. 

ABISHXJR  (“Father  is  a Wall”):  A Jerahmee- 
lite,  son  of  Shammai  (I  Chron.  ii.  28,  29). 

ABITAL : A wife  of  David,  who  bore  to  him, 
during  his  residence  at  Hebron,  his  fifth  son,  Sheph- 
atiah  (II  Sam.  iii.  4,  I Chron.  iii.  3) . C.  F.  K. 
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Abitur,  Joseph  ben  Isaac 
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I 

ABITTJB  (“  Father  is  Good  ”)  : A Benjamite 
(I  Cliroa.  viii.  11) . 

ABITUR,  JOSEPH  BEN  ISAAC  BEN 
I STANS  IBN  : Talmudist  and  liturgical  poet,  who, 

I according  to  statements  made  by  Moses  ben  Ezra, 
and  according  to  one  of  Abitur’s  own  acrostic  poems, 
i was  born  in  Merida  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century.  He  died  in  Damascus  about  the  year  970. 
The  word  Abitur  is  most  probably  derivable  from 
1 the  Arabic  AM  Thor ; yet  it  also  appears  in  a variety 

of  shapes,  such  as  Dlfl'n  and  which  Meiri 

■ distorts  into  Din’3N  J"-  The  name  Stans  also  occurs 
in  different  forms.  It  is  found  in  the  older  authori- 
ties and  in  Moses  ben  Ezra’s  “ Kitab  al-Muhadarah  ” 
as  and  is  also  ■written  DJt<t2D, 

I DltDND-  The  identification  of  Abitur  with  Jose  ben 
I Jose,  a poet  earlier  than  Saadia,  has  long  beenrecog- 
' nized  as  erroneous. 

I From  Merida,  Abitur  went  to  Cordova,  which  was 
destined  to  become  his  dwelling-place,  where  he  sat 
I at  the  feet  of  Rabbi  Moses,  “ the  prisoner  of  Bari,  ” and 
I became  one  of  his  most  distinguished 

Contest  pupils.  Upon  Rabbi  Moses’ death,  the 
■with.  congregation  elected  his  son.  Rabbi  Ha- 
Hanok.  nok,  as  his  successor;  but  Abitur, who 
j had  a following,  though  a smaller  one, 

I also  aspired  to  the  position.  In  the  struggle  which 
ensued  the  calif  Al-Hakim  favored  Hanok,  who,  in 
order  to  silence  and  intimidate  his  oppanents,  excom- 
municated them.  A further  attempt  to  secure  the 
calif's  favor  resulted  in  an  intimation  to  Abitur  that 
it  was  advisable  that  he  should  leave  the  country, 
j Embittered  by  these  experiences  and  l)y  the  burden  of 
I excommunication,  Abitur  went  abroad  to  seek  repose 
j and,  if  possible,  consolation  and  vindication ; but  no- 
I where  did  he  seem  to  find  favor:  Rabbi  Samuel  Cohen 
of  Fez  would  not  even  see  him.  In  a letter  written  in 
j Aramaic  the  homeless  wanderer  in  vain  set  forth  that 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  both  unjust 
and  illegal:  Samuel  was  not  to  be  moved.  Even  the 
gaon  then  in  office  at  Babylon — the  tradition  that 
it  was  Rab  Hai  is  chronologically  impossible — con- 
sidered that  Rabbi  Hanok’s  sentence  must  be  re- 
j spected,  and  accordingly  denied  Abitur  an  interview. 

I Abitur’s  last  effort  liaving  failed,  he  lost  all  hope 
I of  obtaining  the  position  at  Cordova ; but  this  harsh 
treatment  served  only  to  make  him  more  resigned 
I to  his  fate.  At  this  time,  however,  a change  took 
place  in  his  prospects;  for  a certain  silk  manufac- 
I turer  of  Cordova,  Jacob  ibn  Gau,  a friend  and  former 
patron  of  the  exile,  was  appointed  supreme  head  of 
the  Jewish  communities  from  “ Segelmesa  unto  the 
I Douro.  ” He  hastened  to  depose  Hanok  and  to  cause 
the  heads  of  the  congregation  to  invite  'Abitur  to 
return  and  become  the  rabbi  of  Cordova.  But  Abi- 
t»ir  declined  the  invitation  and  vigorously  condemned 
the  wrong  intended  to  Hanok,  “a  man  whose  equal 
i could  not  be  found  from  Sepharad  [Spain]  to  Baby- 
! Ionia.  ” 

I Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  literary  produc- 
i tions  of  Abitur  have  been  preserved,  owing  in  some 
• degree,  no  doribt,  to  the  sentence  of 

I Abitur’s  excommunication  under  which  he  suf- 
i Literary  fered.  There  is  a tradition  recorded 
! "Work.  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud  that  he  trans- 

i lated  into  Arabic  part  of  the  six  Orders 

i of  the  Mishnah  for  the  library  of  the  calif  Al-Hakim, 

I a lover  of  culture.  The  few  responsa  which  have 
I been  preserved  show  us  that  Abitur  was  considered 
1 by  his  contemporaries  an  authority  in  Talmudic 
law.  His  diction  is  tinged  with  Aramaic,  of  which 
language  he  seems  to  have  been  very  fond ; for  ex- 
ample, his  commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  full  of  Ara- 


maisms.  Of  this  commentary  ordy  a few  fragments 
arc  known,  and  these  resemble  the  Midrash  in  style. 

But  it  was  in  the  field  of  poetry  that  Abitur  espe- 
cially distinguished  himself.  Al-IIarizi  relates  that 
Abitur  was  the  first  in  Spain  to  compose  a M.\‘amad. 
There  exist  a few  fragments  of  it,  to  which  the 
printed  ‘Abodah  (poem  on  the  sacrificial  service  for 
the  Day  of  Atonement)  belongs.  In  contents,  the 
poem  resembles  other  piyutim  or  liturgical  poems. 
After  an  introduction  declaring  the  praise  of  God, 
the  poet  rehearses,  in  the  ‘Abodah  proper,  the  Bib- 
lical history  from  the  Creation  down  to  Aaron,  and 
adds  a description  of  the  sacrificial  .services  in  the 
Temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  according  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Abitur’s  ‘Abodah — features 
in  which  he  far  excels  other  poets — are  the  skil- 
fully involved  form  and  the  manifold  rimes  and 
acrostics  which  he  employs.  The  poem  consists  of 
twenty-three  strophes,  each  of  four  stanzas;  each 
stanza  of  two  halves,  again  divided  into  halves;  the 
strophe  thus  contains  eight  verses,  and  each  stiinza 
four  half-verses,  which  rime  on  the  plan  a — c,  h — d. 
The  strophes  may  properly  be  said  to  proceed  in  al- 
phabetical order,  since  each  strophe  with  its  eight 
verses  or  lines  begins  with  one  of  the  twenty-two 
letters  (see  the  strophe  printed  below,  which  begins 
with  Aleph),  while  the  last  strophe  (the  twenty-third) 
contains  the  author’s  name,  given  acrostically.  This 
system  is  further  com  plicated  by  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  verses,  their  words,  and  the  system  of 
rimes.  As  to  the  former,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
verses  contain  the  strophe-letter  twice ; that  is,  initi- 
ally in  its  first  two  words;  w'hereas  in  the  second, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  strophe-letter  ai)])ears 
only  once,  initially.  The  letter  of  the  next  strophe 
is  indicated  initially  in  the  second  word  of  the  seventh 
verse  and  in  the  first  word  of  the  eighth.  The  rime 
is  set  by  the  second  word  of  the  first  half-verse  (a), 
for  the  ending  of  the  second  half-verse  (/;) . and  the 
end  of  the  stanza  (d) , ■\vhile  the  riming  of  the  third 
half-verse  (c)  is  left  open.  Thus  the  second  word  of 
each  stanza  rimes  with  the  last  word  of  the  same  and 
with  the  first  word  of  the  next  stanza. 

The  climax  of  the  whole  system  is  reached  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  fourth  half-verse  of  every 
stanza,  which  not  only  rimes  but  consists  of  a Bibli- 
cal quotation  of  the  reejuired  number  of  feet.  The 
whole  ‘Abodah  (omitting  the  introduction)  is  pre- 
ceded by  two  verses,  which  are  constructed  on  the 
same  plan.  In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion the  opening  of  the  ‘Abodah  is  here  presented: 

Sn-ib’'  ;-\r  Sj  II  pnx  ipts''  pa  — 1 

Sn  — np«  dSijj  nyi  II  pi-n  jin  maa  tn  2 

* * * 

pno  '^a  upcns  II  api  Sna — -ipn  1 
.inN  — intt’i  iPN  "n  II  aiynci  nitpo  riN  2 

D'niaji  a'ppN  NPia  II  Sa  'oa  inrs  — a'n''.s  in.s  3 
.a''npN-y-\Nn  Pa  II  Sia''  Sa  i.iPit  don  4; 

PDD  'Sa  ijin’N  II  P'laN  ’od  itip'' \din  a'PpJt  5 

.PDiN— v'D''  arP  an  II  pnna’i  P’apv  fN’i  ® 

ppaan  upn  iDiiya  II  SSd  ix  pypa  pdin  7 
.pj,nai  — pjiapai  naapa  II  Spas’  aSiy  ns’Ss’a  8 

All  these  self-imposed  shackles  of  the  rime  are 
borne  by  the  poet  with  the  greatest  ease:  all  diffi- 
culties are  admirably  surmounted.  Novel  word-for- 
mations and  comparatively  few  instances  of  harsh- 
ness of  expression  are  peculiarities  inherent  in  the 
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piyiitic  style,  and  are  not  the  results  of  anj’^  strain- 
ing after  artificial  form. 

Strange,  often  interesting,  expressions  are  found  in 
the  less  artificial  poems  of  Abitur,  and  indeed  even 
in  his  prose  commentary  on  the  Psalms.  Of  other 
pieces  by  Abitur,  the  introduction  to  the  prayer 
lOXC'  1113  morning  service  for  the  Atone- 
ment Day  is  mo5t  notable ; it  begins  ■n~l3. 

This  poem,  which  is  also  a fragment  of  the  “Ma‘a- 
mad,”  was  made  the  subject  of  a commentary  by 
Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran,  written  for  a pupil,  David 
ben  Samuel  Halajo.  Besides  the  “ Ma'amad,”  Abitur 
composed  a large  number  of  piyutim  for  Sabbaths, 
New-year’s  Day,  and  the  three  Festiv'als,  a lengthy 
set  of  Hosii'anot  for  the  Tabernacles  festival,  as  well 
as  propitiator}'  prayers  {selihot)  for  the  days  of  peni- 
tence. His  productions  are  embodied  in  the  Proven- 
cal, Catalonian,  African,  and  many  other  liturgies. 

Bibliography:  Lebrecht,  Litteraturhlatt  dcs  Orients,  1844, 
col.  703;  Frankel’s  Monatssehrift,  1848,  p.  430;  Jost,  Gesch. 
der  Israeliten,  vi.  138-130;  Sachs,  Eelioidse  Poesie,  pp.  348- 
255 ; Steinschnelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1437, 1438 ; Kiiinpf,  Nicht- 
Andalusisehe  Poesie  Andalusischcr  Didder,  u.  18.5-189; 
Zunz,  Literaturgesch,  pp.  178-186, 573 ; Landshuth,  'Ammude 
ha-'Ahodah,pg.  93-94;  Griitz,  Gescli.  der  Judeii,2d  ed.,  v. 
345, 354-361 ; Mueller,  Die  Respon.sen  der  Span  isdien  Lchrer 
des  Zehnten  Jahrhundcrts,  in  Siebentcr  Bericht  der  Leh- 
ranstalt  f Ur  die  tVissensdiaft  des  Judenthuins,  especially 
p.  23  ; Harkavy,  in  Monatssehrift,  1885,  pp.  235,  286;  Bacher, 
in Winterand Wiinsche, Hie JUd. iitferatiu',  ii.2.58;  Abitur’s 
Seder  ‘Abodah,  together  with  a commentary  by  Hayyim  Gali- 
papa,  is  printed  in  Rosenberg’s  a'jimp  D'ltsi  'T’  vyc  yaip, 
ii.  19-25,  117-122.  The  poem  h’ii’N  ih’N,  wrongfully  ascribed 
to  Isaac  ben  Giat,  is  printed  with  Duran’s  commentary  in  Gold- 
berg’s D'ncoD  iPhn,  pp.  85-93.  jj  g 

ABIUD  : Son  of  Zerubbabel,  from  whom  was  de- 
scended Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  i.  13) . He  is  omitted  from  the  list  of 
Zerubbabel’s  sons  given  in  I Chron.  iii.  19,  20. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABLAT  : A Gentile  sage  and  astrologer  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  close  friendship  yvhich  existed  between 
him  and  JIar  Samuel  (died  254)  shows  that  the  le- 
gal restrictions  of  their  religion  did  not  prevent  the 
Babylonian  Jews  from  social  communication  with 
their  heathen  neighbors.  An  anecdote  given  in  ‘Ab. 
Zarah  (30a)  illustrates  the  kind  consideration  and 
courtesy  which  prevailed  on  both  sides.  Ablat  was 
a guest  in  the  house  of  Mar  Samuel  on  an  occasion 
when  wine  was  usually  served.  The  rabbinic  law 
forbids  Jews  to  use  wine  that  has  come  in  contact 
ivith  idolaters.  Knowing  this,  Ablat  declined  to  take 
his  wine  before  Mar  Samuel,  whom  he  called  “the 
wisest  of  the  Jews.”  But  Mar  Samuel,  anticipating 
this  very  difficulty,  had  met  it  by  ordering  mulled 
wine,  yvhich  was  not  under  the  ban;  and  he  thus 
overcame  a restriction  that  practically  prevented  his 
friend  from  partaking  of  his  hospitality  (Shah.  129a). 

Ablat  enjoyed  great  popularity  among  the  Jews, 
as  is  sho5vu  by  the  fact  that  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Shab.  iii.  6a)  cites  a question  respecting  a rabbin- 
ical precept  put  by  him  to  a Jewish  scholar  and  the 
latter’s  answer.  L.  G. 

ABLITAS,  EZMEL  (SAMUEL)  DE  : Son  of 
Don  Juceph;  born  in  the  village  of  Ablitas,  near  Tu- 
dela,  from  which  place  he  derived  his  name ; died  in 
1342.  He  was  known  as  “ the  rich  Jew  of  Ablitas.” 
He  had  business  relations  with  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  Aragon.  The  King  of  Aragon  and  the  nobles  of 
Navarre  borrowed  from  him  large  sums,  yvhich  they 
failed  to  repay.  On  this  account  Ablitas  was  un- 
able to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  state.  After  his 
death  his  grandson,  Don  Ezmel  de  Ablitas,  and  a 
Christian  citizen  of  Tudela  were  made  administra- 
tors of  his  estate  and  obliged  under  oath  to  deliver 
his  whole  property,  consisting  of  furniture,  money. 


gold  and  silver  vessels,  vases,  carvings,  and  the  like, 
his  whole  fortune,  both  personal  and  real,  being 
confiscated  in  1343  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Ho5v 
large  a sum  must  have  come  to  the  treasury  by  this 
confiscation  can  be  seen  from  the  record  of  docu- 
ments published  by  Jacobs — a single  indebtedness 
from  the  king  of  £53,000  is  cited  (see  “Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  viii.  487).  Of  his  sons  two  are  mentioned, 
Funes  and  Judah.  The  latter  name  is  found  in  a 
document  at  Pamplona  (Jacobs,  “Sources  of  His- 
tory of  Jews  in  Spain,”  xxxviii.  85).  Don  Solo- 
mon de  Ablitas,  under  Carlos  II.  of  Navarre,  was 
ndministrador  de  los  bienes  de  su  consejero  (adminis- 
trator of  the  property  of  his  counselor),  1362-67. 
An  Esezkiel  de  Ablitas  (1422)  is  mentioned  in 
Jacobs’  “Sources.” 

Bibliography  : Kayserling:,  Juden  in  Navarra,  pp.  53  et  sea. ; 

Jacobs,  Sources,  Nos.  1433, 1437,  1439. 

M.  K. 

ABLUTION  : For  the  purpose  of  actual  or  ritual 
purification,  ablutions  or  washings  form  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Jewish  religious  ceremonial. 
Judaism  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  proverb, 
“Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness”  (see  Mishnah, 
Sotah,  ix.  15)  : indeed,  it  goes  further  ; for  it  holds 
practically  that  cleanliness  is  godliness  itself.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  Ablution  recognized  in  Biblical 
and  rabbinical  law;  (1)  AVashing  of  the  hands,  (2) 
washing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  (3)  immersion 
of  the  yvhole  body  in  water. 

The  ritual  washing  of  the  hands  is  not  explicitly 
prescribed  by  the  Bible,  but  is  inferred  by  the  rab- 
bis (Hill.  106a)  from  the  passage.  Lev. 

Modern  xv.  11,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  if  a 
Practise,  person  afflicted  with  an  unclean  issue 
have  not  washed  (or  bathed)  his  hands 
his  touch  contaminates.  The  passage,  Ps.  xxvi. 
6,  “I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency:  so  will  I 
compass  thine  altar,  O Lord,”  also  warrants  the  in- 
ference that  Ablution  of  the  hands  is  requisite  before 
performing  any  holy  act.  This  particular  form  of  Ab- 
lution is  the  one  which  has  survived  most  completely 
and  is  most  practised  by  Jews.  Before  any  meal  of 
which  bread  forms  a part,  the  hands  must  be  solemnly 
washed  and  the  appropriate  benediction  recited.  Be- 
fore prayer,  too,  the  hands  must  be  washed ; also  after 
any  unclean  bodily  function  or  after  contact  with 
an  unclean  object.  The  precepts  concerning  the 
carrying  out  of  the  ritual  crashing  of  the  hands  are 
contained  in  the  rabbinical  code  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Grab  Hayyim,”  §§  117-165.  The  chief  rules  are 
these ; The  water  must  be  in  a state  of  natural  purity, 
not  discolored  or  defiled  by  the  admixture  of  any 
foreign  substance ; it  must  not  have  been  previously 
used  for 'any  purpose,  and  must  l>e  poured  out 
by  human  act,  the  mere  natural  flow  of  water  not 
suffleing.  If  a hydrant  or  stationary  receptacle  is 
used,  the  cock  must  be  opened  separately  for  each 
hand.  This  precept,  that  the  Avater  must  be  poured 
out  by  human  act,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Scripture 
describes  the  pouring  of  water  upon  the  hands  as 
performed  by  one  person  for  another,  and  considers 
it  an  appropriate  act  for  the  disciple  to  do  for  his 
master.  The  pouring  on  of  Avater  Avas  a sign  of 
discipleship.  Thus,  Scripture  says  of  Elisha  that 
he  poured  AA'ater  (Q'D  pV')  upon  the  hands  of  Elijah, 
meaning  that  he  Avas  his  disciple.  The  hands  may 
also  be  purified  by  immersion;  but  in  that  case  the 
same  rules  must  be  observed  as  in  the  case  of  im- 
mersion of  the  entire  body  in  a regular  ritual  bath, 
or  mikweJi.  If  Avater  is  not  obtainable,  the  hands 
should  be  rubbed  AA’ith  some  dry,  clean  substance, 
such  as  cloth.  The  hands  must  also  be  Avashed  after 
eating.  The  Ablution  before  grace  is  known  technic- 
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I all}'  as  mayim  rishonim  (first  waters) , and  the  suh- 
I sequent  Ablution  as  mayim  aharonim  (last  waters). 

I The  latter  Ablution  is  by  no  means  generally  ob- 
served. 

Washing  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  only  prescribed 
by  the  INIosaic  liaw  for  those  desiring  to  perform 
I priestly  functions.  Scripture  states 

Ancient  and  that  whenever  IMoses  or  Aaron  or  any 
Modern  of  the  subordinate  priests  desired  to 
Temple  enter  the  sanctuary  (Tabernacle)  or 
Service.  approach  the  altar,  they  were  bound 
to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  from  the 
laver  which  stood  between  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
altar  (E.v.  xxx.  19,  xl.  31).  This  rule  was,  of  course, 
also  observed  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  washing  of  the  whole  body  is  the  form  of 
I Ablution  most  frequently  ordained  in  Scripture,  and 
' for  the  greatest  number  of  causes.  According  to 
rabbinical  Interpretation,  this  is  only  valid  when 
performed  by  immersion,  either  in  a natural  foun- 
tain or  stream  or  in  a properly  constructed  mik- 
' well,  or  ritual  bath,  containing  at  least  forty  seahs 
I (about  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons)  of  water 
(see  B.\ths).  The  following  are  the  cases  in  which 
the  Mosaic  Law  requires  immersion  of  the  whole 
I body,  the  object  being  either  purifi- 

' Immersion  cation  or  consecration : {a)  No  leper 
of  the  or  unclean  person  of  the  seed  of  Aaron 
Whole  could  eat  of  holy  fiesh  until  he  had 
Body.  washed  his  whole  body  in  water  (Lev. 

xxii.  4^6).  (p)  When  a leper  was 

healed  of  his  leprosy,  he  shaved  off  his  hair,  offered 
i up  the  prescribed  sacrifices,  waslied  his  clothing, 
bathed  his  person  in  water,  and  became  clean  (Lev. 
xiv.  8,  9) . (c)  Any  person  who  came  into  contact 

with  the  body  of,  or  with  articles  of  furniture  used 
by,  a person  having  an  unclean  issue  (31) , or  with 
any  article  used  by  him,  was  obliged  to  wash  both 
i his  body  and  his  garments,  and  was  unclean  for 
I a whole  day  (Lev.  xv.  5-10) . (d)  On  the  Day  of 

Atonement  the  high  priest,  after  sending  off  the 
scapegoat  (see  Az.xzel),  was  obliged  to  wash  his 
whole  body  in  water  in  a holy  place.  The  same 
duty  devolved  upon  the  man  who  took  away  the 
I goat  and  upon  him  who  burned  the  ox  and  the  goat 
I of  the  sin-offering;  and  they  were  also  required 
to  wash  their  garments  (Lev.  xvi.  24,  26,  28) . Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  high  priest  immersed  his  whole  person  five  times 
and  washed  his  hands  and  feet  ten  times  (Mishnah, 

I Yoma,  iii.  3) . (e)  A sufferer  from  an  unclean  issue 

to  be  clean  required  immersion  of  the  whole  person 
(Lev.  XV.  16,  18) . (/)  Whoever  touched  a men- 

I struous  woman,  or  any  article  used  by  her,  required 
I immersion  of  tlie  whole  person  (Lev.  xv.  19-27) . 

1 (g)  A native  Israelite  or  a proselyte  eating  unclean 

flesh  of  a beast  which  had  died  of  itself,  or  had  been 
I torn,  becaine  thereby  unclean  for  a day,  and  was 
, obliged  to  wash  his  whole  body  (Lev.  xvii.  15) . 
j (//)  The  priest  who  tended  the  red  heifer,  itself  in- 
! tended  as  a rite  of  purification,  became  unclean  for 
a day  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  whole  body 
I (Num.  xix.  7,  8) . (i)  Whoever  came  into  contact 

j with  a corpse  or  a grave  was  unclean  for  seven  days. 

I On  the  third  and  seventh  days  he  was  sprinkled  with 
; water  in  which  ashes  from  the  burnt  carcass  of  the 
I red  heifer  had  been  dissolved.  On  the  seventh  day 
he  washed  his  whole  body  and  his  garments  in  water 
and  became  clean  (Num.  xix.  19) . (J)  Among  the 

ceremonies  at  the  installation  of  priests  was  the 
washing  of  the  whole  body  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12). 
(A')  The  Levites  were  purified  by  having  water  of 
the  sin-offering  sprinkled  upon  them  (Num.  viii.  15) . 
(1)  A menstruous  woman  requires  immersion,  as  is 


shown  by  II  Sam.  xi.  2,  4,  and  the  rabbinical  in- 
terpretation of  Num.  xxxi.  23.  Most  of  the  above 
purifications,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  in 
abeyance  at  the  present  time,  it  being  impossible, 
'in  the  judgment  of  rabbinical  authorities,  to  observe 
them  properly  in  the  dispersion.  The  immersions 
for  the  sake  of  ritual  purity  at  the  festivals  are, 
however,  still  observed  by  the  pious.  The  Karaites 
follow  all  the  laws  of  purity.  The  numerous  sects 
of  the  Ilasidim  are  especially  scrupulous  in  their 
ablutions.  A Gentile  wishing  to  become  a proselyte 
must  also  immerse  his  whole  body.  This  ceremony 
is,  no  doubt,  historically  allied  to  Baptism,  which 
is  thought  by  modern  authorities  to  have  originated 
among  the  Essenes,  who  were  very  scrupulous  re- 
specting ablutions,  and  in  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  purity  (see  Lustration;  Sprinkling). 

Tlie  only  priestly  function  still  observed  among 
Jews  as  a part  of  the  public  worship  is  the  blessing 
of  the  people.  On  festivals  and  holy  days,  the  de- 
scendants of  Aaron  pronounce  upon  the  congrega- 
tion the  threefold  benediction  (Num.  vi.  24-26) . 
On  this  occasion  the  Levites  pour  out  the  water  for 
the  priests  at  the  washing  of  hands,  which  takes 
place  previous  to  the  benediction,  and  for  which  a 
special  pitcher  and  basin,  both  usually  of  silver,  are 
used.  Levites,  in  consequence,  often  have  on  their 
tombstones  la  vers  as  heraldic  symbols  of  their  Levitic 
descent. 

Bibliography:  For  older  authorities  see  MeClintock  and 
Strong,  Cl/elopedia;  Hamburger,  licaleiicuhloplldic  fllr 
Bihel  und  TaUmtd,  i.  14.5,  873;  Nowack,  Bihlische  Archae- 
olot/ie,  ii.  27.5-299;  Samuel  Spitzer,  Vber  Baden  und  Bii- 
der  bei  den  Alten  Ilebrilern,  1884. 

B.  D. 

Historical  Presentation  : The  rite  of  Ab- 
lution forms  part  of  the  system  of  purification  prac- 
tised at  all  times  and  in  all  lands  by  such  as  strive 
for  holiness  or  for  a communion  with  the  Deity.  It 
may  have  a twofold  object:  (1)  the  cleansing  of  the 
body  from  impurity,  first  in  a physical  sense,  and 
then  on  a higher  stage  in  a symbolical  sense,  and  (2) 
the  preparing  of  the  body  for  a higher  degree  of 
holiness.  Persons  ivere  not  allowed  to  enter  a holy 
place  or  to  approach  the  Deity  with  sacrifice  or 
jirayer  without  having  first  performed  the  rite  of 
Ablution  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  sanctification  (Ex. 
xix.  10;  I Sam.  xvi.  5;  II  Chron.  xxix.  5;  and  Jose- 
phus, “Ant.”  xiv.  11,  §5,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
Avhole  people  purified  themselves  for  the  approach- 
ing festival ; compare  Ta'anit,  19A-20rt).  The  priests 
were  especially  enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  and 
feet  before  entering  the  sanctuary  or  before  offici- 
ating at  the  altar  (Ex.  xxx.  19  et  seq.).  Similarly  the 
priests  in  Egypt  had  to  wash  themselves  twice  every 
day  and  twice  every  night  in  cold — (irobably  identi- 
cal with  living  or  flowing — water  (Herod,  ii.  37) ; and 
the  Greeks,  we  learn  from  Hesiod  (“Operaet  Dies,” 
verse  722),  were  ivarned  “never  with  unwashed 
hands  to  pour  out  the  black  wine  at  morn  to  Zeus 
or  the  other  immortals”  (compare  Homer,  “Iliad,” 
vi.  266;  “Odyssey,”  iv.  759).  It  is  partly  in  view 
of  this  almost  universal  practise  that  the  Psalmist 
says:  “I  will  ivash  mine  hands  in  innocency:  so 
will  I compass  thine  altar”  (Ps.  xxvi.  6),  or 
“Verily  I have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and 
washed  my  hands  in  innocency”  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  13); 
partly  also  in  view  of  an  especial  rite  prescribed 
(Dent.  xxi.  6)  in  the  case  of  the  commission  of  a 
murder  by  an  unknoivn  person,  when  the  elders  of 
the  nearest  city  had  to  wash  their  hands  over  the 
blood  of  an  expiatory  heifer  (parallels  to  which 
have  been  found  in  Vergil,  “H5neid,”  ii.  217,  and 
scholiast  on  Sophocles’  “Ajax,”  664,  in  i.  80  of  the 
Loudon  edition,  1758).  “ Clean  hands  ” became  syn- 
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onymous  with  hands  free  from  guilt  (see  Ps.  xviii. 
20,  xxiv.  4;  Job,  ix.  30). 

Following  the  custom  of  the  priests,  the  pious 
Israelite  bathed,  or  at  least  washed  his  hands,  every 
morning  before  praj^er.  Thus  the  God-fearing  Jews 
are  represented  in  Sibylline  Books,  iii.  591-593  as 
“such  who,  rising  from  their  bed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, wash  their  hands  in  water  to  lift  them  ever  pure 
to  heaven  in  prayer.”  The  same  is  related  of  Judith 
(Judith,  xii.  7),  and  of  the  seventy -two  elders  who 
are  said  to  have  translated  the  Scriptures  for  Ptol- 
emy we  are  told,  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  305,  that, 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom,  they  washed  their 
hands  in  the  sea  every  morning  before  offering  their 
jirayers.  For  this  reason  it  became  “ a tradition  of 
the  fathers  to  build  houses  of  worship  near  the 
water  ” (see  the  decree  of  Halicarnassus  in  Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  § 23;  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
xvi.  13). 

So  fixed  became  this  custom  of  washing  the  hands 
before  divine  service  that  the  Christian  Church 
adopted  the  Jewish  custom  of  providing  the  worship- 
ers with  fountains  or  basins  of  water  (see  Eusebius, 
“ Hist.  Eccl.”x.  4,  40),  exactly  as  the  Temple,  or  Tab- 
ernacle, had  the  laver,  or  the  molten  sea,  for  the  use 
of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxx.  18;  II  Chron.  iv.  2,  6).  The 
rabbis  instituted  a special  benediction  to  be  recited 
every  morning:  “Blessed  be  Thou  O Lord,  King  of 
the  Universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  laws  and 
commanded  us  to  wash  the  hands  ” (Ber.  606).  Some 
erroneously  derive  the  term  used  for  washing,  “ne- 
tilat  yadayim  ” (lifting  up  of  the  hands)  from  natla 
= Greek  ai'r/lto  (B.  B.  586;  seeS.  Frankel,  “ Arama- 
ische  Fremdworter  im  Arabischen,”  p.  65),  the  name 
for  the  jar  of  water  used  (Hul.  107a);  others,  from  the 
prescribed  manner  of  pouring  the  water  upon  the  up- 
lifted hands  until  it  reached  up  to  the  wrist  (pcrek) 
— Yad.  ii.  3;  Tosef.,  Yad.  ii.  2;  Sotah,  46  — but  it 
seems  rather  to  be  taken  from  Ps.  cxxxiv.  2,  “Lift 
up  your  hands  in  the  sanctuary,  and  bless  the  Lord ! ” 
referred  in  Targ.  Yer.  to  the  officiating  priests.  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  32,  also  have  the  rule, 
“ Let  all  the  faithful,  whether  men  or  women, 
when  they  rise  from  sleep,  before  they  go  to  work, 
praj',  after  having  washed  themselves  ” {vtipayEvoi  — 
“washed  their  hands”). 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  ablution  prepara- 
tory to  prayer,  called  icazu,  becomes  far  more  bur- 
densome because  it  is  required  five  times  a day — 
before  each  of  the  stated  prayers,  bc- 

Ablution  fore  touching  the  holy  Koran,  and  after 

among  every  ritual  defilement;  andthewash- 

Moham-  ing  of  each  hand  and  part  of  the  face 

medans.  is  accompanied  by  prayer : “O  believ- 
ers, when  ye  prepare  yourselves  for 
praj'er  wash  your  faces  and  hands  up  to  the  elbows, 
and  wipe  your  heads  and  your  feet  to  the  ankles  ” 
(Koran,  sura  v.  8).  In  all  the  principal  mosques 
there  are  tanks  or  wells,  which  supply  water  for  the 
rites  of  Ablution  (T.  P.  Hughes,  “Dictionary  of 
Islam  ”s.®.  “Ablution”). 

With  the  Jews,  Ablution  was  also  required  before 
each  meal,  inasmuch  as  the  participation  in  the  meal 
by  the  members  of  the  Pharisean  brotherhood  was 
to  assume  the  same  character  as  the  sacrificial  or 
sacred  meal,  of  which  the  priest  could  partake  only 
after  having  undergone  the  rite  of  Ablution ; and  the 
name  of  God  had  to  be  pronounced  over  it,  as  was 
done  over  the  sacrifice  (I  Sam.  ix.  13,  xvi.  5).  Ac- 
cording to  rabbinical  tradition.  King  Solomon,  the 
builder  of  the  Temple  with  its  molten  sea,  instituted 
the  practise  (Shab.  146;  ‘Er.  216).  The  twofold  in- 
junction, “ Sanctify  yourselves  and  be  ye  holy  ” (Lev. 
XX.  7),  was  interpreted  as  commanding  a twofold  Ab- 


lution, the  second  being  in  preparation  for  the  grace 
after  meals  (Ber.  536;  see  436,  466).  Edersheim 
(“  Life  of  Jesus,”  ii.  11 ) erroneously  identifies  the  ina- 
yim  rishonim  and  rnayirn  aharonim  with  the  rUlionot 
and  sheniyot  of  Yadajim,  and  says:  “The  ‘first 
waters  ’ were  poured  upon  the  uplifted  hands  to  re- 
move the  defilement,  and  if  the  water  did  not  reach  up 
to  the  wrist  the  hands  were  not  clean ; while  the  ‘ sec- 
ond waters  ’ were  to  wash  away  the  water  that  had  ab- 
sorbed the  defilement.  These  pourings  preceded  the 
grace  before  meals  : and  to  this  reference  is  made  in 
Mark,  vii.  3 : ‘ The  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews  eat  not 
except  the}'  wash  their  hands  to  the  wrist  ’ ” (-vyfifi; 
A.  V.  ‘ often  ’ reads  as  if  = -vKva).  In  the  Mishnaic 
time  only  the  ablution  after  the  meal  is  spoken  of 
by  the  Hillelites  and  Shammaites  (Ber.  iii.  1).  The 
washing  of  the  hands  after  the  meal — originally  a 
sanctification  before  saying  grace — soon  fell  into 
desuetude.  In  vain  the  Amoraim  contended  that 
this  duty  was  superior  to  the  ablution  preceding  the 
meal  (Yoma,  836;  Hul.  106rt).  Later  rationalists  ex- 
plained the  custom  away,  as  having  arisen  from  the 
danger  of  wiping  the  eyes  with  fingers  on  which 
the  salt  of  Sodom,  used  in  the  food,  might  have  re- 
mained, and  therefore  declared  it  antiquated  (Tosef., 
Ber.  536;  Alfasi,  Ber.  486;  “Shuliian  ‘ Aruk,  Orah 

Hayyim,”  § 181,  10).  Akiba,  when  in 

In  tbe  prison,  deprived  himself  of  the  water 
Misbnaic  given  him  to  quench  his  thirst  rather 

Time.  than  neglect  the  rite  of  Ablution  (‘Er. 

216) ; and  according  to  the  Mishnah  the 
people  at  large  might  only  in  extreme  cases,  as  on 
a battle-field,  dispense  with  the  rite  ('Er.  i.  10,  p.  17rt). 
According  to  one  of  the  Amoraim,  the  eating  of  bread 
with  unwashed  and  undried  hands  is  eating  unclean 
bread,  or  is  tantamount  to  committing  an  act  of  un- 
chastity ; according  to  others  it  leads  to  sudden  des- 
truction or  poverty  (Sotah,  46;  Shab.  626).  Still  Rab 
says  (Hul.  1066),  “One  may  perform  the  rite  of  Ab- 
ludon  in  the  morning  and  take  care  that  it  should 
apply  to  the  meals  of  the  whole  day.”  Anomalous 
as  this  teaching  of  an  amora  may  seem,  it  was  prob- 
ably the  same  for  which  Eleazar  b.  Hanok  was  long 
before  excommunicated,  as  undermining  the  au- 
thority of  the  elders  (see  ‘Eduy.  v.  6).  A similar  op- 
position was  shown  by  Simeon  the  Essene  (ha-Zenu‘a 
= “ the  Saint”),  Tosef.,  Kelira,  B.  K.  i.  6,  who 
entered  the  holy  place  without  having  washed  his 
hands  and  feet,  claiming  a greater  degree  of  holiness 
for  himself  than  the  high  priest  because  of  his  ascetic 
life. 

This  seems  to  cast  new  light  on  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  toward  the  rabbinical  law  of  Ablution.  Accord- 
ing to  Dlatt.  XV.  1-20  and  Mark,  vii.  1-23,  Pharisees 
and  scribes  that  had  come  from  Jerusalem  had  seen 
some  of  the  disciples  eat  their  bread  with  profane 
(hulHn),  that  is,  unwashed,  hands:  for,  says  Mark,  the 
Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,  unless  they  wash  their 
hands  up  to  the  wrist  (see  Edersheim,  l.c.),  eat  not, 
holding  fast  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders;  and  when 
they  come  from  the  market-place,  except  they  liave 
first  sprinkled  themselves,  they  eat  not.  The  Phari- 
sees and  the  scribes  ask  .lesus:  “Why  walk  not  thy 
disciples  accoi-ding  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but 
eat  their  bread  with  profane  hands?”  And  he  an- 
swers them : “ W ell  did  Isaiah  prophesy  of  you  Phari- 
sees (hypocrites),  ‘ This  people  draw  nigh  with  their 
moiith,  and  with  their  lips  they  honor  me;  but  their 
heart  is  far  from  me  and  their  fear  of  me  is  a precept 
of  men  learned  by  rote  ’ (Isa.  xxix.  13,  Masoretic 
text).  Ye  leave  the  commandment  of  God  and  hold 
fast  to  the  tradition  of  men  ” (compare  the  rabbin- 
ical phrase  min  J'T  PJ?  Dn'jn  n'Dlin.  B.  M.  306). 
What  follows  in  Mark,  or  precedes  in  Matthew,  has 
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no  bearing  on  tlie  question  of  Ablution  and  is  the  out- 
come of  Pauline  antinomianism.  Another  record  is 
that  of  Luke,  xi.  37-41 : " Now  as  he  spake,  a Phar- 
I isee  asked  him  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  he  went 
in  and  sat  down  to  meat.  And  as  the  Pharisee  saw 
I this  he  marveled  that  iie  had  not  bathed  [kpaTtriadti] 

! before  breakfasting.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him: 
‘ Now  ye  Pharisees  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  of  the  platter,  but  your  inward  part  is  full  of 
extortion  and  wickedness.  Ye  foolish  ones,  did  not 
He  that  made  the  outside  make  the  inside  also? 
However,  give  the  things  that  are  within  over  to 
righteousness  [nplV.  not  alms],  and  behold  all  things 
are  clean  unto  you.’  ” 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  to  pour 
water  three  times  upon  the  hands  to  cleanse  them 
I from  impurity;  and  in  a Baraita  (Shab.  109^)  the 
! opinion  is  expressed  by  R.  Nathan,  t hat  the  spirit  of 
impurity,  re.sting  upon  man  during  the  night,  will 
not  leave  him  until  he  has  poured  water  three  times 
I upon  his  hands.  The  cabalists  go  still  further,  and 
I maintain  that  man  incurs  the  penalty  of  death  if  he 
I walks  a distance  of  four  yards  from  his  bed  without 
Ablution  (Meiribn  Gabbaiin  his“T()la‘at  Ya‘akob”: 
see  “ Shulhau  ‘Arttk,  Orah  Hayyim,”  iv.  1,  2,  and  Ma- 
gen  Abraham).  So  too  a passage  in  the  Zohar  (“  Wa- 
yishlah,”  p.  387)  says:  “ Whosoever  sleepeth  at  night 
in  his  bed  tasteth  of  death,  for  his  soul  leaveth  him 
for  the  nonce.  Being  thus  bereft  of  its  soul,  an  un- 
clean spirit  i)0ssesseth  his  body  and  defileth  it.  Where- 
fore I say,  let  no  man  pass  his  [unwashed]  hand 
over  his  eyes  in  the  morning,  by  reason  of  the  un- 
I clean  spirit  which  resteth  on  it.”  The  hygienic  in- 
tent of  these  prescriptions  is  manifest.  K. 

ABNER  : Cabalist  and  teacher  of  Isaac  of  Acco 
' (Acre)  about  1150,  mentioned  by  Isaac  as  a great 
authoritj'  in  mystic  philosophy. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  lia-Hayyim,  No.  28. 
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ABNER  or  ABINER  (“  My  Father  is  Ner  ”).— 
j Biblical  Data  : According  to  I Chrou.  viii.  29-33, 
and  Josephus  (“Ant.”  vi.  G,  § 3),  an  uncle  of  Saul; 

' while  I Sam.  xiv.  51  and  Josephus  (“Ant.”  vi.  6, 
§ G)  seem  to  show  that  he  was  Saul’s  cousin.  The 
latter  view  is  regarded  as  the  more  probable,  al- 
though it  involves  a slight  emendation  of  the  Mas- 
oretic  text  in  I Sam.  xiv.  51  (read  “ sons  ” of  Abiel 
instead  of  “ son  ”).  Abner  was  Saul’s  captain  of  the 
host  (I  Sam.  xiv.  50,  xvii.  55).  After  the  fatal  battle 
I at  Mt.  Gilboa,  Abner  kept  all  the  tribes  except  Ju- 
dah  faithful  to  Ishbosheth,  then  in  refuge  at  Maha- 
naim.  The  disastrous  battle  at  the  pool  of  Gibeou 
(11  Sam.  ii.  8-30)  sealed  the  fate  of  Saul’s  kingdom. 
Abner,  smarting  under  a malign  charge  of  Ishbo- 
sheth (H  Sam.  iii.  7-11),  privately  turned  over  his 
allegiance  and  influence  with  the  tribes  to  David  (H 
Sam.  iii.  12-21).  Joab,  David’s  captain  of  the  host, 
through  jealousy  and  out  of  vengeance  for  A-sahel’s 
• death  (H  Sam.  ii.  19-23),  treacherously'  slew  Abner 

j (11  Sam.  iii.  27-30),  wlio  was  buried,  amid  royal 

niourning,  in  Hebron  (II  Sam.  iii.  33-38).  Accord- 
ing to  a Jewish  tradition,  Abner  was  the  son  of  the 
I Witch  of  En-dor.  I.  M.  P. 

I In  Rabbinical  Literature  : Son  of  the  Witch 

of  En-dor  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii.),  and  the  hero  par 
excellence  in  the  Haggadah  (A"alk.,  Jer.  285;  Eccl. 
R.  on  ix.  11 ; Kid.  496).  Conscious  of  his  extraordi- 
nary strength,  he  exclaimed:  “If  I could  only 
catch  hold  of  the  earth,  I could  shake  it  ” (Yalk. 
j l.c.) — a saying  which  parallels  the  famous  utterance 


of  Archimedes,  “Had  I a fulcrum,  I could  move  the 
world.”  According  to  the  Midrash  (Eccl.  R.  l.c.)  it 
xvould  have  been  easier  to  move  a wall  six  yards 
thick  than  one  of  the  feet  of  Abner,  who  could"  hold 
the  Israelitish  army  between  his  knees.  A’et  when 
his  time  came  Onytf' Joab  smote  him.  But 
even  in  his  dying  hour,  Abner  seized  his  foe  like  a 
ball  of  thread,  threatening  to  crush  him.  Then  the 
Israelites  came  and  pleaded  for  Joab’s  life,  saying: 
“If  thou  killest  him  we  shall  be  oriihancd,  and  our 
women  and  all  our  belongings  will  become  a ]u  ey  to 
the  Philistines.”  Abner  answered:  “What  can  I 
do?  He  has  extinguished  my' light  ” (has  wounded 
me  fatally).  The  Israelites  replied:  “Entrust  thy 
cause  to  the  true  judge  [God].”  Then  Aimer  re- 
leased his  hold  upon  Joab  and  fell  dead  to  the  ground 
(Yalk.  l.c.). 

The  rabbis  agree  that  Abner  deserved  this  violent 
death,  though  opinions  differ  concerning  the  exact 
nature  of  the  sin  that  entailed  so  dire  a punishment 
on  one  who  was,  on  the  whole,  considered  a “right- 
eous man  ” (Gen.  R.  Ixxxii.  4).  8oine  reproach 
him  that  he  did  not  use  his  influence  with  Haul  to 
prevent  him  from  murdering  the  juiests  of  Nob 
( Yer.  Peah,  i.  1G«;  Lev.  R.  xxvi.  2;  Sanh.  20i/)— con- 
vinced as  he  was  of  the  innocence  of  the  priests  and 
of  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  toward  David, 
Abner  holding  that  as  leader  of  the  army  David  was 
privileged  to  avail  himself  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (I  Sam.  xxii.  9-19).  Instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  passive  resistance  to  Saul’s  commami 
to  murder  the  priests(A'alk.,  Sam.  131),  Abner  ought 
to  have  tried  to  restrain  the  king.  Others  maintain 
that  Abner  did  make  such  an  attcinjit. 

His  One  but  in  vain,  and  that  his  one  sin  con- 
Sin.  sisted  in  that  he  delayed  the  heginning 
of  David’s  reign  over  Israel  by  fight- 
ing him  after  Saul’s  death  for  two  years  and  a half 
(Sanh.  l.c.).  Others,  again,  while  excusing  him  for 
this — in  view  of  a tradition  founded  on  Gen.  xlix.  27, 
according  to  which  there  were  to  be  two  kings  of  the 
house  of  Benjamin — blame  Abner  for  having  jire- 
vented  a reconciliation  lahween  Saul  and  David  on 
the  occasion  when  the  latter,  in  holding  u])  the  skirt 
of  Saul’s  rohe  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  11),  showed  how  un- 
founded was  the  king’s  mistrust  of  him.  Saul  was 
inclined  to  be  pacified:  but  Abner,  representing  to 
him  that  David  might  have  found  the  jiiece  of  the 
garment  anywhere — possibly  caught  on  a thorn — 
preyented  the  reconciliation  (Yer.  Peah,  l.c..  Ley. 
R.  l.c.,  and  elsewhere).  Moreover,  it  was  wrong  in 
Abner  to  permit  Israelitish  youths  to  kill  one  another 
for  sport  (II  Sam.  ii.  14-lG).  No  reproach,  however, 
attaches  to  him  for  the  death  of  Asahel,  since  Abner 
killed  him  in  self-defense  (Sanh.  49o). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  rabbinical  view  of  the 
Bible  narratives  that  Abner,  the  warrior  juire  and 
simple,  is  styled  “Lion  of  the  Law  ” (Yer.  Peah,  l.c.), 
and  that  even  a specimen  is  given  of  a halakic  dis- 
cussion between  him  and  Doeg  as  to  whether  the 
law  in  Dent,  xxiii.  3 excluded  Ammonite  and  (Moab- 
ite women  from  the  Jewish  community  as  well  as 
men.  Doeg  was  of  the  opinion  that  David,  being 
descended  from  the  (Moabitess  Ruth,  was  not  fit  to 
wear  the  crown,  nor  even  to  be  considered  a true 
Israelite;  while  Abner  maintained  that  the  lave  af- 
fected only'  the  male  line  of  descent.  When  Doeg’s 
dialectics  proved  more  than  a match  for  those  of 
Abner,  the  latter  went  to  the  projihet  Samuel,  who 
not  only  supported  Abner  in  his  view,  but  utterly 
refuted  Doeg’s  assertions  (Midr.  Sam.  xxii. ; A'eb. 
7G6  et  seq.). 

One  of  the  most  prominent  families  (Zizit  ha- 
Kesat)  in  Jerusalem  iu  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
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tiny  of  the  common  era  claimed  descent  from  Abner 
(Gen.  R.  xcviii.).  L.  G. 

ABNER  OF  BURGOS  (called  also  Alfonso  of 
Valladolid  and  Alfonso  of  Burgos):  A Jewish  con- 
vert to  Christianity  and  polemical  writer  against  his 
former  religion ; born  1270;  died  1348,  or  a little  later 
( Gratz).  As  a student  he  acquired  a certain  mastery 
in  Biblical  and  Talmudical  studies,  to  which  he  added 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Peripatetic  philosophy 
and  even  with  astrology.  He  was  graduated  as  a 
physician  at  the  age  of  twenty -five,  but  throughout 
a long  life  he  seems  to  have  found  the  struggle  for 
existence  a hard  one.  Not  being  of  those  contented 
ones  who,  as  Moses  Narboni  says  in  his  “ Maamar  ha- 
Behirah  ” (Es.say  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ; quoted 
by  Griitz,  p.  488),  are  satisfied  with  a peck  of  locust- 
beans  from  one  Friday  to  another,  he  resolved  to 
embrace  Christianity  though  at  the  advanced  age  of 
sixty,  according  to  Paulus  de  Santa  Maria  (“  Scru- 
tinium  Scripturarum  ”) ; according  to  other  writers  he 
took  this  step  soon  after  he  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine. The  ool)^  point  certain  from  the  statements  of 
his  contemporaries  is  that  he  was  converted,  not  from 
spiritual  conviction,  but  for  the  sake  of  temporal  ad- 
vantage. Something  of  the  apostate’s  pricking  con- 
science seems  to  have  remained  with  him.  however, 
although  he  was  immediately  rewarded  with  a lucra- 
tive sacristan’s  post  in  the  prominent  Metropolitan 
Church  in  Valladolid  (whence  he  took  the  name  of 
Alfonso  of  Valladolid).  In  an  essay  entitled  “ Ig- 
geret  ha-Gezerah  ” (Epistle  on  Fate),  he  sought  to  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  his  act  of  apostasy  by  setting 
up  the  remarkable  plea  that  man’s  actions  are  nded 
and  compelled  by  planetary  influence,  and  that  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  option  or  free  will  for  mortals. 
Both  his  conversion  and  this  defense  aroused  gen- 
eral and  fervent  protests  from  his  quondam  Jewish 
friends,  protests  marked  by  great  bitterness.  Isaac 
PuLGAR,  to  whom  Abner  had  dared  to  send  a copy 
of  his  attempted  justification,  returned  it  with  a bi- 
ting satire  referring  to  the  Biblical  test  of  the  adul- 
terous woman  (Num.  v.  11-30).  Deeply  stirred  by 
the  wordy  war  ensuing,  Abner  was  not  slow  to 
make  his  vindictiveuess  felt,  and  in  a direction  where 
it  would  most  keenly  be  experienced.  He  presented 
charges  before  the  just  and  energetic  Alfonso  XI., 
king  of  Castile,  accusing  his  former  brethren  of  using 
a prayer-formula  in  their  ritual  which  blasphemed 
the  Christian  God  and  cursed  all  Christians.  The 
prayer  referred  to  was  a formula  that  had  been  used 
only  in  olden  Roman  times,  when  the  early  Jewish 
converts  to  Christianity  persistently  molested  the 
Jews.  The  king  ordered  a public  investigation  at 
Valladolid,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  were  confronted  with  Abner.  The 
conclusion  was  announced  in  the  shape  of  a royal 
edict  forbidding  the  use  of  the  formula  in  question 
(February,  1336);  a barren  victory  on  both  sides, 
for  the  Jews  had  no  idea  of  ever  using  it,  and 
Abner  of  course  failed  to  prove  that  they  had.  Un- 
daunted, he  then  prosecuted  his  literary  activitj" 
against  his  brethren  with  unabated  virulence  until 
his  death  He  accuses  them,  for  instance,  of  con- 
stantly warring  among  themselves  and  splitting  into 
hostile  religious  schisms;  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment he  adduces  an  alleged  list  of  the  “ sects  ” pre- 
vailing among  them,  in  which  he  gravely  enumerates 
Sadducees,  Samaritans,  and  other  extinct  divisions 
as  if  they  were  still  extant.  He  makes  two  “sects” 
of  Pharisees  and  Rabbinites.  says  that  cabalists  be- 
lieve in  a tenfold  God,  and  speaks  of  a brand-new 
“ sect  ” believing  in  a dual  Deity,  God  and  Metatron. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Abner’s  writings:  (1) 


A supercommentary  on  Ibn  Ezra’s  commentary  on 
the  Decalogue,  written  before  his  apostasy.  (2) 
“Moreh  Zedek”  (The  Teacher  of  Righteousness), 
also  in  a Spanish  version,  “El  Mostrador  de  Jus- 
ticia,  ” a dialogue  containing  ten  chapters  of  discus- 
sions between  a religious  teacher  (Abner?)  and  a 
Jewish  controversialist.  The  Spanish  manuscript  is 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  (Kayserling). 
(3)  “Teshubot  ‘al-Sefer  Milhamot  Adonai  le-Kimhi” 
(Reply  to  Kimhi’s  book  on  the  “ Wars  of  the  Lord”). 
This  too  was  translated  into  Spanish,  by  request  of 
the  Infanta  Dona  Blanca,  prioress  of  a convent  in 
Burgos,  under  the  similar  title  “Los  Batallos  de 
Dios.”  (4)  “ La  Concordia  de  las  Leyes,”  an  attempt 
to  provide  Old  Testament  foundations  for  Christian 
dogmas.  (5)  “ Libro  de  las  Tres  Gracias,  ” manuscript 
in  the  Madrid  National  Library  (Kayserling).  (6) 
“ Minhat  Kenaot  ” (The  Offering  of  Jealousy),  with 
other  works,  in  defense  of  astrology  against  Pulgar’s 
attacks ; not  extant.  (7)  Three  “ Letters  ” against  Ju- 
daism, and  “A  Reply  to  the  Replies.”  (8)  “Iggeret 
ha-Gezerah  ” (Epistle  on  Fate).  It  is  also  practically 
certain  that  he  was  the  translator  into  Latin  of  the 
“Letter  of  Samuel  ibn  Abbas.”  though  the  name  is 
generallj"  given  as  Alfonsus  Boniho.minis. 

Bibliography  : Gratz,  Oesch.  d.  Juden,  3d  ed.,  vii.  289-293. 

Geiger,  Das  Judentlium  und  Seine  Oesch.  ili.  102;  Loeb, 

La  Contrnverse  Religieuse.  in  Rev.  de  VHistoire  des  Reli- 

f/inns,  ,xvlii.  142,  and  in  PoUmistes  ChrHiens  et  Luifs,  in 

Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xvill.  52 ; Kayseriing,  Bihlioteca  Esp.-Part. 

Judaica,  p.  114. 

F.  DE  S.  M. 

ABNIMUS  HAGARDI.  See  (Enomaos  of 
Gadara. 

ABO  ; Capital  of  the  government  of  Abo-Bjorne- 
borg  in  Finland,  Russia,  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  tlie  Auraioki  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Formerly  no  Jews  were  permitted  to  live  in  Abo, 
owing  to  the  Swedish  law  of  1782,  which  excluded 
them  from  all  Finland  (see  Finland).  When  this 
region  was  annexed  to  Russia,  a ukase  was  issued 
(March  29,  1858)  by  which  Jews  who  had  served  in 
the  army  there  received  the  right  to  settle  in  that 
province.  The  same  privileges  were  granted  to  their 
widows  and  children.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
this  ukase  the  Jews  began  to  settle  in  Abo.  In  1883 
the  local  merchants  and  artisans  applied  to  the  senate 
to  withdraw  all  privileges  from  the  Jew-s,  including 
even  the  right  of  settlement  in  Abo.  On  June  27, 
1883,  a mob  invaded  the  synagogue  of  Abo  during 
the  service  and  tried  to  cause  a disturbance.  The 
police  quickly  restored  order.  Thereupon  a commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  regulate  the  Jewish  question 
in  Finland.  Jew’s  were  subsequently  permitted  to 
settle  in  Abo,  but  their  permits  had  to  be  renew’ed 
each  year.  Of  the  population  of  Abo,  which,  in  1898, 
aggregated  34,339  persons,  only  220  were  Jews, 
the  remainder  comprising  19,000  Finns  and  13,000 
Swedes. 

Bibliography:  Vsi/a  Rnssiya  (Russian  Directory),  1899; 

HcyEshkol  (Hebr.  ency.),  s.r. 

H.  R. 

ABOAB  (also  written  Abohab,  Abuab,  Aboaf, 
Abof,  and  Abohaf;  3nUK.  also  “Jew’. 

Quart.  Rev.”  x.  130;  3VX3X,  xi.  527)  : The 
name  of  an  ancient  and  widely  distributed  Spanish 
family,  among  wdiose  members  w'ere  many  most  able 
scholars.  The  family  can  be  authentically  traced  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  representatives  thereof 
are  to  be  found  in  Holland,  Italy,  Turkey,  Africa, 
and  America.  Some  branches  of  this  family,  in  which 
the  names  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Sam- 
uel frequently  occur,  can  be  followed  genealogically. 
Through  marriage,  and  by  following  the  Spanish  cus- 
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I tom  of  joining  together  the  paternal  and  maternal 
! names,  there  arose  the  families  of  Aboab  y Cardoso, 
Aboab  y Lopez,  Aboab  y Brandao,  Aboab  y Coronel, 

I Aboab  y Osorio,  Aboab  de  Paz,  etc.  (Kayserling, 
“Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.”  pp.  2etHe.q.\  “Jew.  Quart. 

: Rev.”x.  180;  “Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  xxv.  203,  wheVe 
; further  data  will  be  found;  and  see  also  the  lists  at 
the  end  of  D.  H.  de  Castro’s  “ De  Synagogue  van  de 
Portugeesch  Israelietisch  Gemeente  te  Amsterdam,” 

, which  contain  a number  of  additional  names). 

1.  Abraham  Aboab  (probably  identical  with 
Abuhafa  Ham  in  Jacobs,  “Sources,”  p.  19)  is  the 
oldest  Aboab  known  to  us.  He  lived  at  Pelof,  Ara- 
gon. He  received  in  1263  from  the  king  Don  Jaime 
a tower  called  Altca,  with  the  surrounding  dairy 
farms  and  all  rights  and  privileges  of  ownership. 

- 2.  Another  Abraham,  a learned  contemporary  of 
' JuD.vii  BEN  Asheb,  lived  in  1340  at  Toledo.  He  was 
the  son  of  Isaac  Aboab,  the  author  of  the  “ Menorat 
ha-Maor.”  3.  Among  the  earliest  Spanish  emigrants 
to  Amsterdam  were  Abraham,  and  his  son  Jacob, 

! who  died  in  1604.  4.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Ab- 

I raham,  was,  in  1639,  hazan  of  the  congregation  Bet 
Jacob  in  Amsterdam.  5.  Another  Abraham,  who 
lived  in  1655,  was  a proof-reader  and  publisher  at 
Venice.  6.  Philanthropist  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A profoundly  religious  man, 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature.  About 
the  year  1627  he  established  at  Hamburg  a syna- 
gogue called  Keter  Torah,  as  well  as  Jewish  schools 
in  Palestine,  Mantua,  and  other  places.  He  was 
widely  known  and  honored  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
I dinary  benevolence.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Verona,  Italy,  where  his  favorite  son,  Sam- 
t’EL  Aboab,  was  rabbi,  and  there  he  died  at  a very 
old  age,  in  March,  1642.  The  preacher  Azariah  Figo 
delivered  his  funeral  discourse,  which  is  lU'inted  in 
Figo’s  “Collection  of  Sermons”  (No. 77).  7.  Son  of 
Samuel  Aboab  ; was  rabbi  in  Venice  and  died  there 
j in  the  same  year  as  his  father,  1694. 

I Abraham  ben  Jacob  Aboab : A grandson  of 
- Samuel;  a learned  and  benevolent  man.  He  died  in 
Salonica  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Daniel  Zemah  Aboab  : Was  a physician  in  Am- 
1 sterdam.  In  1668  he  married  Rebecca,  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  Lopez. 

David  Aboab  : 1.  In  Amsterdam,  was  the  author 
of  a work  completed  in  1685  (but  never  printed),  en- 
titled “Catalogo  de  Diferentes  Remedies  para  Diver- 
I sas  Sortes  de  Achaques,  Achados  por  fixperiencia 
Haverem  Side  Bonos  ” (Catalogue  of  Diverse  Reme- 
|,  diesfor  Various  Ailments,  Found  by  Experience  to 
Have  Been  Good).  2.  Gave  in  Venice  a rabbin- 
I ical  decision  concerning  the  singing  of  the  priestly 
! benediction,  in  response  to  a question  of  Nehemiah 
ben  Baruch,  rabbi  in  Ferrara. 

Elijah  Aboab:  1.  Established  the  first  syna- 
gogue in  Hamburg  in  1625.  2.  Another  Elijah  was 
a publisher  of  Hebrew  books  in  Amsterdam  about 
I 1645. 

Immanuel  Aboab  : Portuguese  scholar;  a great- 
grandson  of  Isaac  Aboab  (died  1493)  ; was  born  in 
Oporto,  Portugal,  about  1555;  died  at  Venice  in 
1628.  He  early  became  an  orphan  and  was  reared 
by  his  grandfather  Abraham  Aboab.  He  emigrated 
to  Italy,  and  after  living  some  time  at  Pisa  he  re- 
moved to  Corfu,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Horazio  del  Monte,  a nephew  of  the  dt:ke  of  Urbino. 
In  Reggio  he  became  acquainted  with  Menahem  Aza- 
na  de  fiano ; thence  he  went  to  Spoleto  and  elsewhere 
in  Italy,  and  finally  settled  at  Venice.  Here  he  had 
occasion,  in  1603,  to  defend  his  coreligionists,  in  the 
presence  of  an  exalted  commission,  against  malicious 
accusations,  and  he  proved  with  ease  that  the  Jews 


had  never  lacked  the  courage  and  devotion  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  country  that 
protected  them  in  their  rights  and  which  they  could 
truly  call  “fatherland.”  Aboab  had  the  intention  of 
going  to  Palestine  and  publishing  there  his  works, 
“ The  Kingdom  of  the  Intellect  ” and  “ The  Founda- 
tions of  Truth,”  which  he  had  written  in  defense  of 
the  Talmud.  He  was  the  author  of  a defense  of  the 
traditional  law  and  of  a chronological  list  of  that  law’s 
exponents.  He  worked  at  this  treatise,  which  was 
much  prized  by  the  pious,  for  ten  years,  and  com- 
pleted it  in  1625.  It  was  published  by  his  heirs  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1629  (2d  ed.,  ihid.,  1727),  under  the 
title,  “Nomologia  o Discursos  Legales,  Com{>uestos 
por  el  Virtuoso  Hakam  Rabi  Imanuel  Aboab  de  Buena 
Memoria.”  A manusciipt  of  this  work  exists  in  the 
library  of  the  Historical  Academy  in  Madrid. 

Bibliography  : De  Rossi,  Dizioiiarin  Sforico,  Germ,  transl. 

by  Hamberger,  pp.  Vi-V.i;  Kayserling,  Immaiiiiel  Ahoah,  in 

Jeschurun,  iv.  ,573  c(  seq.,  v.  e43  et  seq. ; idem,  dexch.  d. 

Juden  in  Part.  pp.  271  et  scq. 

K. 

Isaac  Aboab  : Author  of  “Menorat  ha-Maor”; 
lived  in  Spain  about  1300.  As  shown  by  Zunz  (“  Rl- 
tus,”  pp.  204-210),  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Isaac  Aboab,  rabbi  of  Castile,  the  supercommenta- 
tor of  Nahmanides,  who  died  in  1493  (see  following 
article) . 

He  was  a man  of  affairs,  who,  toward  the  close  of 
his  life,  devoted  much  time  to  literary  work  and  to 
preaching,  as  he  found,  he  comiilained,  that  great 
Talmudic  scholars  and  imjioi  tant  seats  of  learning 
were  rare.  In  his  time  the  Jews  for  whom  he  wrote 
still  understood  and  spoke  Arabic.  He  belonged  to 
a period  of  intellectual  decline  when  men  took  natu- 
rally to  eclecticism.  He  combined  extensive  rabbin- 
ical knowledge  with  jihilosophical  erudition,  and  was 
fond  of  mystic  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and 
ceremonies.  He  quoted  Aristotle  and  Plato,  tliough 
only  from  secondary  sources,  and  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate passages  from  the  Talmud  and  the  midrashic 
literature,  with  which  he  was  especially  familiar,  by 
utterances  taken  from  the  philoso])hical,  the  ethical, 
and  the  mystic  literature  of  his  time.  His  chief  aim 
was  the  popularization  of  knowledge  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses. 

Aboab  wrote  three  books.  The  first,  on  Jewish 
rites,  under  the  title  of  “ Aron  ha-‘Edut  ” (The  Ark  of 
the  Testimony),  was  divided,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Decalogue,  into  ten  sections,  each  again  subdivided 
into  chapters  and  paragraphs.  The  various  ritual 
laws  were  therein  traced  to  their  Talmudic  sources, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Geonim  and  later  interpre- 
tations added.  His  second  book,  on  the  jirayers 
and  benedictions,  was  called  “Shulhan  ha-Panim  ” 
(Table  of  the  Showbread),  and  was  divided  into 
twelve  sections,  symbolizing  the  twelve  loaves  of 
the  showbread  in  the  Tabernacle;  both  works  un- 
fortunately are  lost. 

His  third  book  has  survived,  and  has  won  con- 
siderable fame  for  the  author,  though  in  his  humil- 
ity he  assures  his  readers  that  he  composed  it  chiefly 
for  his  own  use  as  a public  speaker.  But  besides 
this  it  has  contributed  probably  more  than  any  other 
medieval  book  to  the  popularization  of  rabbinical 
lore  and  to  the  religious  edification  and  elevation  of 
the  masses.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  ethical  works 
which  s]irang  up  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  in  a time 
of  reaction  against  the  one-sided  manner  in  which 
the  Talmudic  studies  had  been  previously  pursued. 

“These  Talmufiists,”  he  says  in  the  preface,  “ consider  it  their 
duty  to  propose  difficult  questions  and  answer  them  in  a witty 
and  subtle  manner,  but  leave  unnoticed  the  precious  pearls  that 
lie  upon  the  bed  of  the  Talmudic  ocean,  the  haggadic  passages 
so  rich  in  beauty  and  s-weetness.” 
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He  conceived,  therefore,  the  plan  of  grouping  to- 
gether the  rich  material  stored  up  in  the  vast  treasure- 
house  of  the  Haggadah  from  the  religious  and  eth- 
ical point  of  view,  and  of  presenting  it  in  a book 
which  he  called  “ Menorat  ha-Maor  ” (The  Candlestick 
of  Light;  compare  Num.  iv.  9),  intending  by  it  to 
illumine  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  his  coreligion- 
ists. With  reference  to  the  seven-armed  candlestick 
in  the  T.abernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  31;  Num.  viii.  2),  he 
divided  the  book  into  seven  sections,  each  of  which 
bears  the  title  of  “Ner,”  or  “Lamp,”  subdivided 
into  separate  parts  and  chapters.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  division  of  the  matter  treated  is  very 
logical  and  systematic,  nor  indeed  does  the  work 
lay  any  claim  to  originality ; but  in  presenting  the 
beautiful  moral  and  religious  truths  of  Judaism  in 
homely  form,  Aboab  supplied  to  the  average  reader 
a great  need  of  the  time.  Its  skilful  arrangement 
of  the  various  Biblical  and  rabbinical  topics  and  its 
warm  tone  of  deep  earnestness  and  sincerity  could 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  popular  heart.  And  as  in 
the  course  of  time  the  sermon,  then  still  in  use  among 
the  Spanish  Jews,  ceased  to  be  a part  of  the  divine 
service  because  the  preacher  had  to  give  way  to  the 
hazan,  or  precentor,  the  “ Menorat  ha-Maor  ” became 
a substitute  for  the  living  voice  of  the  preacher.  It 
was  translated  into  Spanish  and  read  to  attentive 
assemblies  of  the  people,  particularly  to  those  not 
versed  in  the  Law.  It  thus  became  the  household 
book  of  the  medieval  Jews.  It  was  published  with 
a Spanish  translation  (Leghorn,  1657) , with  a He- 
brew commentary  and  a Judaeo-German  translation 
by  Moses  Frankfurter  (Amsterdam,  1701),  with  a 
modern  German  translation  by  Furstenthal  and  Beh- 
rend  (Krotoschin,  1844-46).  It  was  translated  also 
into  Yiddish,  Wilna,  1880.  The  book  must  not  be 
confused  with  a work  of  the  same  name  by  Israel 
Alnaqua. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Eifits.  pp.  204-210;  Menorat  ha-Maor, 
introduction  by  Behrend,  Krotoschin,  1844;  see  also  Briill’s 
Jahrh.  ii.  160,  where  attention  is  called  to  a passage  in  Aboab 
on  the  holiness  of  the  marital  relations,  Menorat  ha-Maor, 
§§  181-180,  taken  almost  literally  from  Nahmanides’  Igyeret 
ha-Kodcah.  Against  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  see  Stein- 
schneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  1876,  p.  89. 

S.  B.— K 

Isaac  Aboab  : Spanish  Bible  commentator;  pre- 
sumably a descendant  of  preceding;  born  at  Toledo 
in  1433 ; died  in  January,  1493.  He  was  the  pupil  and 
successor  of  Isaac  Campanton,  and  was  called  “the 
last  gaon  of  Castile.”  After  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
issued  the  decree  of  expulsion  in  1492,  he  with  thirty 
-others  of  the  most  respected  Jews  of  the  land  went  to 
Lisbon  in  order  to  negotiate  with  King  John  II.  of 
Portugal  for  the  reception  of  his  banished  coreligion- 
ists. He  and  his  companions  were  allowed  to  settle 
under  favorable  conditions  in  Porto.  He  died  a few 
months  after  the  expulsion.  His  disciple,  the  chron- 
icler and  mathematician  Abraham  Zacuto,  delivered 
his  funeral  addre.ss.  Many  of  Aboab’s  disciples  at- 
tained to  great  distinction.  Of  his  works  the  fol- 
lowing have  appeared  in  print;  “Nehar  Pishon,”  a 
collection  of  sermons,  Constantinople,  1538;  “A 
Supercommentary  to  Nahmanides’  Pentateuch- 
Commentary,”  Constantinople,  1525;  Venice,  1548, 
etc.  A supercommentary  to  the  commentaiy  of 
Rashi  on  the  Pentateuch  and  a number  of  rabbinical 
decisions  exist  in  manuscript. 

Isaac  Aboab  : Son  of  Mattathiah ; a contempo- 
rary of  Isaac  da  Fonseca  Aboab  and  often  confounded 
with  him.  He  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  and  became 
bakam  of  the  Portuguese  congregation  there  ; he 
was  a friend  of  the  learned  Surenhuysius  (Bloch, 
“Oest.Wochenschrift,”  1899,  No.  48,  p.  902).  He  died 


about  1720  at  Amsterdam.  He  wrote  a book  of  ex- 
hortation and  admonition  for  his  son,  which  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  in  1687,  under  the  title  “Exor- 
tafilo  Paraque  os  Tementes  do  Senhor  na  Observau(;a 
dos  Preceitos  de  sua  S.  Ley.  ” A number  of  his  works 
exist  in  manuscript,  among  them  a genealogy  of  the 
Aboab  family  and  a “ Comedia  de  la  Vida  y Successos 
de  Josseph.” 

Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port-  Jud.  pp.  3, 4. 
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Isaac  da  Fonseca  Aboab : Hakam  at  Amster- 
dam; born  at  Castrodaire,  Portugal,  in  1605;  died 
on  April  4,  1693,  aged  eiglity -eight;  was  the  son  of 
David  Aboab  and  Isabel  da  Fonseca,  who  was  in  her 
tifty-tirst  year  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  In  order  to 
be  distinguished  from  Isaac  de  Mattathiah  Aboab, 
he  added  his  mother’s  name  to  his  own. 

In  fear  of  danger  from  the  Inquisition,  David  fled 
with  his  family  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  a small  town  on 
the  Franco-Spanish  frontier.  Here  he  appears  to 
have  died,  and  his  widow,  Isabel,  not  yet  feeling 
herself  safe,  emigrated  in  1612  with  her  son  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  relatives  of  her  husband  had  already 
settled.  Here  Isaac  studied  under  the  direction  of 
the  hakam  Isaac  Uzziel  and  made  such  progress 
that  in  1619  he  already  held  a public  office.  When 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became  hakam  of  the 
community.  When  the  three  congregations  of  Am- 
sterdam were  united 
in  1639,  Aboab  was 
confirmed  in  his  post; 
but  his  position  can 
not  have  been  very  re- 
munerative, for  in  1642 
he  accepted  a call  to 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  at 
that  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch.  Here, 
however,  he  could  not 
permanently  remain. 

In  1649,  war  broke  out 
between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Portuguese 
regarding  the  posses- 
sion of  Brazil,  in  which 
the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. All  the  Jews 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Aboab  returned 
to  Amsterdam.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held,  that  he  was  reappointed  hakam.  His 
duties  were  to  preach  three  times  monthly  and  to 
give  instruction  at  the  Talmud  Torah,  as  well  as  at 
the  Yeshibah,  or  Talmudic  Academy,  established  by 
the  rich  brothers  De  Pinto,  of  which  latter  institu- 
tion he  was  the  head.  Aboab  was  an  able  preacher, 
an  excellent  Hebrew  poet — as  can  be  seen  from  bis 
occasional  poems — and  was  also  acquainted  with  the 
natural  sciences.  He  was  inclined  to  the  Cabala,  and 
translated  into  Hebrew  the  Spanish  works  of  Alon.so 
de  Herrera  on  the  Cabala.  In  his  old  age  he  was  a 
secret  adherent  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  For  more  than 
half  a century  Aboab  presided  over  the  community 
and  (lid  much  to  promote  its  welfare.  He  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  building  of  the  great  synagogue." 
He  bad  an  extensive  library , a catalogue  of  wbich  was 
prinled  in  1693.  Aboab  was  the  first  Jewish  author 
in  America.  Of  his  works  the  following  have  ap- 
peared ; “ Parafrasis  Conientada  sobre  el  Pentateuco,” 
Amsterdam,  1681;  “ Sermao  en  Memoria  de  Abraham 
Nunez  Bernal”;  “ Sermao  Funebre  en  Memoria  de 
Dr.  Joseph  Bueno,”  Amsterdam,  1669;  “Sermao  no 
Alegre  E.streamente  e Publica  Celebridade  da  Es- 
noga.”  Amsterdam,  1675;  “Sermao  . . . por  Hatan 


Isaac  da  Fonseca  Aboab. 

(From  the  portrait  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Amsterdam  Portugese  Congregation.) 
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Torah  Sr.  Yahacob  Israel  Heoriques,”  Amsterdam, 
1()T8.  He  wrote  in  Hebrew,  under  the  title  nDT 
'n'EJ’y.  an  account  of  the  war  between 
the  i'ortuguese  and  the  Dutch  in  Brazil,  and  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  there.  This  work  has  been 
partiall}'  published  in  the  “Publications  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.”  No.  0,  129  et  seg. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  pp.  4.  5; 
Publications  of  the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  14-20,  103  et 
se(i.,  V.  125-136 : Gratz.  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  x.  passim ; De  Castro, 
who  gives  the  epitaphs  ol  Aboab  and  his  wives,  in  Keur  van 
Grafsteenen.  pp.  67  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

Isaac  Zemah  Aboab : A physician,  like  his 
brother  Daniel,  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  a friend  of 
Benedict  de  Castro,  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Benjamin  Musaphia  in 
Hamburg.  An  Isaac  Aboab  is  mentioned  as  living 
in  Barbados  in  1680  (“  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc,”  i.  lOo). 

Jacob  Aboab ; 1.  Rabbi  at  Venice  ; was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Samuel  Aboab.  He  died  after  1727 
at  Venice.  He  edited  and  published,  at  the  expense 
of  Ins  wealthy  elder  brother,  David  Aboab,  the  rab- 
binical decisions  of  his  father,  and  provided  the  book 
with  a detailed  biography  of  its  author.  He  paid 
especial  attention  to  Biblical  antiquities  and  natural 
science.  He  conducted  an  active  literary  correspond- 
ence with  Theophil  Unger,  a pastor  at  Herrenlaurn- 
schlitz,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  These  letters  are  preserved  in  the  City 
Library  of  Hamburg  (No.  335,  3).  Christian  Wolf 
mentions  this  Aboab  in  his  “Bibl.  Hebr. ” in  sixty 
places.  Aboab  also  maintained,  from  1682  to  1692, 
a scientific  correspondence  with  the  learned  impe- 
rial councilor  Job  Ludolf,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
These  letters  are  preserved  in  the  Frankfort  City 
Library.  He  wrote  a number  of  rabbinical  decisions, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  others;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  “Pahad  Yizhak”  of  Isaac  Lampronti. 
2.  A jihysician  at  Mecca  at  1626.  3.  Another  Jacob 
Aboab  was  one  of  the  earliest  Jewish  immigrants  to 
New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  1654,  probably  from 
Holland  (“Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  ii.  77, 
vi.  83).  4.  Son  of  a Hebrew  proof- reader,  Abraham 
Abo.ab;  was  a printer  at  Venice,  1669-82.  5.  Son  of 
Bex.iamin  Abo.vb,  lived  about  1675  in  Amsterdam 
and  was  renowned  for  his  keen  intellect.  6.  Son  of 
Isaac  Aboab,  “ the  last  gaon  of  Castile  ” ; published 
the  religious  discourses  of  his  father  in  1538. 

Joseph.  Aboab;  Son  of  Samuel;  was  for  some 
time  rabbi  at  Venice.  He  was  the  author  of  rabbin- 
ical decisions,  as  }'et  not  printed.  He  emigrated  to 
Palestine  and  died  at  Hebron. 

Judah  Aboab  : A grand.son  of  Isaac  Aboab,  the 
“ last  gaon  ” ; was  a dayj’an  {juez)  at  Alcazarquivir  in 
Africa.  He  had  many  disciples,  among  them  David 
Fayon,  who  provided  Immanuel  Aboab  with  much 
information  concerning  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  (“Nomologii,”  302). 

Mattathiah  Aboab : Represented  the  congre- 
gation Bet  Jacob  in  Amsterdam,  in  1639,  His  son 
Itloses  was  later  president  of  the  united  Portuguese 
community. 

Letters  of  denization  were  granted  in  New  York 
(June  25,  1684)  to  a Moses  Aboab  (“Publications 
of  the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  vi.  104). 

Raphael  Aboab  : Emigrated  in  1669  to  Surinam. 
Samuel  Aboab : Son  of  Abraham ; was  a very 
prominent  rabbi  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1610;  died  there  Aug.  22,  1694. 
He  very  early  began  the  study  of  rabbinical  literature. 
When  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  became  the  pupil  of 
the  learned  David  Franco.  From  him  Aboab  re- 


ceived the  intellectual  tendency  which  be  followed 
all  his  life.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  married 
the  portionless  daughter  of  Franco,  named  Mazzal- 
Tob,  a proceeding  unusual  at  that  time.  He  was 
first  appointed  rabbi  in  Verona,  whither  his  father 
and  brothers  soon  followed  him.  Here  he  gained 
such  a reputation  for  learning  that  discijiles  from 
far  and  near  sought  him,  and  the  rabbis  of  Italy 
turned  to  him  with  difficult  religious  questions.  He 
became  known  by  the  name  RaSHA  (x  cn),  a word 
formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  his  Hebrew  name. 
Aboab  was  not  only  profoundly  learned  in  all  Jew- 
ish science,  but  also  acquainted  with  secular  learning 
and  a master  of  several  languages.  He  understood 
Latin  and  German,  spoke  Italian,  and  read  and  wrote 
Spanish.  He  was  rigid,  even  ascetic,  in  his  piety ; 
fasted  much,  studied  the  Law  day  and  night,  and 
ate  no  meat  on  week-days.  He  was  extremely  mod- 
est and  charitable,  supported  his  disciples,  and  vis- 
ited the  ])oor  in  their  dwellings.  In  1656  he  was 
called  to  Venice  as  rabbi.  There  he  became  involved 
in  the  controversy  concerning  Shabbethai  Zebi  and 
his  repre.sentative  or  apostle,  Nathan  of  Gaza.  The 
latter  confessed  to  Aboab,  as  ju-esident  of  the  rab- 
binical tribunal  (bet  din)  of  Venice,  that  his  (Nathan 
of  Gaza’s)  prophecies  concerning  the  Messianic  char- 
acter of  Shabbethai  Zebi  were  mere  deceptions.  In 
advanced  age  Aboab  became  the  victim  of  many 
misfortunes.  Domestic  troubles  and  severe  illness 
afflicted  him,  and  in  his  eightieth  year  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Venice  and  his  family,  and  to 
wander  from  jfface  to  place.  It  was  only  shortly 
before  his  death  that  he  received  permission  from 
the  doge  and  the  senate  of  Venice  to  return  to  the 
city  and  to  reassume  his  office,  which  in  his  absence 
had  been  conducted  by  his  sou  Joseph,  who  resem- 
bled him  in  piety  and  modesty.  Before  his  death 
he  called  together  his  four  sons,  Abraham,  David, 
Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  besought  them  never  to 
pronounce  carelessly  the  name  of  God,  to  be  scrupu- 
lously honest  in  all  their  dealings,  never  to  calum- 
niate, never  to  give  any  one  a contemiituous  aiipel- 
latiou  or  nickname,  but  to  care  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  to  attend  synagogue  daily.  Of 
his  works  there  have  ap)ieare(i:  “Debar  Shemuel  ” 
(Word  of  Samuel),  a collection  of  rabbinical  decisions 
(Venice,  1702);  and,  anonymously,  “ Sefer  ha-Zikro- 
not,”  a treatise  on  ethical  conduct  (Venice,  KioO). 
Rabbi  Josiiu.v  (Joskrii)  bkn  David,  of  Venice,  com- 
posed an  elegy  upon  his  death,  jn’inted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  poems  “ Kos  Tanhumim”  (Venice,  1707) . 

.51.  K. 

‘ABODAH  (“Divine  Service”):  Originally  the 
benediction  recited  during  the  morning  sacrifice 
while  the  Temple  still  existed,  and  afterward  the 
benediction  containing  the  prayer  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  sacrifice,  recited  also  as  jiart  of  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer  (51id.  v.  10).  ‘Abodah 
was  the  regular  name  for  the  divine  service  in  the 
Temple,  and  people  took  an  oath  by  the ‘Abodah  as 
they  did  by  the  Temple  itself,  or  as  is  done  to-day 
by  the  Bible  (Levy,  “Neuhebr.  Worterb.”  s.i\) . 


‘ABODAH  OF  THE  DAY  OF  ATONE- 
MENT ; An  essential  part  of  the  5Iusaf  .service  of 
that  day,  based  upon  the  detailed  account  given  in 
the  5IishnahYomaof  the  sacrificial  service  performed 
by  the  high  priest  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
basis  for  this  elaborate  function  is  found  in  Lev.  xvi. 
Originally  this  part  of  the  service  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted only  in  the  recital  of  the  5Iishnah  treatise, 
Yoma.  Graduall}'  it  was  further  elaborated,  and  be- 
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came  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  portion  of  the 
Atonement  service. 

The  ritual  in  the  order  (Mahzor)  most  universally 
used  begins  with  a beautiful  prayer  for  the  syna- 
gogue reader,  followed  by  a cursory  review  of  the 
Biblical  history  from  Adam  down  to  Aaron.  Then 
the  whole  Temple  service  is  minutely  described : the 
preparation  of  the  high  priest  during  seven  days 
preceding  the  festival,  the  appointment  of  a substi- 
tute to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  high  priest’s 
becoming  disqualified,  the  preparation  of  the  holy 
vessels,  the  offering  of  the  regular  morning  sacri- 
fice, the  baths  and  ablutions  of  the  high  priest,  and 
his  different  changes  of  garments. 

Laying  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  a young  bul- 
lock, his  own  sin-offering,  the  high  priest  made  con- 
fession for  himself  in  these  words; 

“O  Lord,  I have  sinned,  I have  trespassed.  I have  done 
wrong  before  Thee,  I and  my  house.  O Lord,  grant  atonement 
for  the  sins,  trespasses,  and  wrongs  which  I have  committed 
before  Thee,  I and  my  house,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Torah  of  Thy 
servant  Moses,  ‘ For  on  this  day  he  shall  atone  for  you  to  cleanse 
you  from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord  ’ [Lev.  xvi.  30].” 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  court, 
where  he  found  two  goats  and  drew  lots  for  them, 
selecting  one  for  God  and  one  for  Azazel.  On  the 
head  of  the  latter  he  tied  a red  woolen  thread,  and 
then,  returning  to  his  bullock,  laid  his  hands  upon 
its  head  and  made  the  second  confession,  including 
therein  the  children  of  Aaron,  that  is,  the  whole 
priestly  tribe.  Then  he  killed  the  bullock,  received 
the  blood  in  the  sprinkling  bowl,  and  had  it  stirred 
lest  it  should  coagulate  while  he  performed  the  fumi- 
gation. He  next  took  burning  coals 
Description  from  the  altar,  put  them  into  a golden 

of  Temple  censer,  and  after  having  provided  him- 

Service.  self  with  two  handfuls  of  incense,  he 
entered  through  the  veil  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  Between  the  two  staves  of  the  ark  (or 
on  the  stone  which  took  its  place)  he  deposited  the 
censer  and  cast  the  incense  upon  the  coals.  And 
when  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  a cloud  of 
smoke,  he  left  it  and,  walking  backward,  took  the 
blood  from  the  person  who  had  stirred  it,  entered 
with  it  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  once  upward  and  seven  times  downward, 
counting  the  numbers  in  the  prescribed  manner. 
Then  he  returned,  slaughtered  the  goat,  and,  with 
its  blood,  received  in  another  bowl,  sprinkled  as  be- 
fore. After  having  once  more  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  bullock,  he  poured  the  two  bowls  of 
blood  together  and  purified  the  golden  altar  by  put- 
ting the  mingled  blood  round  the  horns,  and  sprin- 
kling it  seven  times.  Thereupon  he  went  to  the  living 
goat  and  over  its  head  he  made  confession  of  the  peo- 
ple’s sins,  inserting  in  the  formula  recited  before, 
“Thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel.” 

In  all  the  three  confessions  he  pronounced  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  God  (the  Shem  ha-meforash) . And 
the  priests  and  the  people  who  were  in  the  court,  when 
they  heard  the  holy  name  of  God  coming  from  the 
high  priest’s  moutli,  bent  their  knees,  fell  down  and 
worshiped,  and  exclaimed,  “ Blessed  be  the  name  of 
His  glorious  kingdom  forevermore.  ” Then  the  scape- 
goat was  led  away  into  the  wilderness  and  put  to 
death  by  being  thrown  down  a rocky  precipice.  The 
high  priest  sacrificed  the  i)ieces  of  the  other  goat  and 
the  bullock,  read  the  lesson  of  the  day  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  put  on  his  gold-embroidered  garments. 
Thereupon  he  offered  up  a ram  for  himself  and  one 
for  the  people,  put  on  his  linen  garments,  and  brought 
the  censer  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Then  he  took  off 
his  linen  garments,  which  were  put  away  forever, 
and,  clothed  in  the  gold -embroidered  garments,  of- 


fered the  daily  evening  sacrifice  and  the  incense  and 
lighted  the  candles. 

During  the  long  and  elaborate  service  he  bathed 
five  times  and  washed  his  hands  and  feet  ten  times. 
With  joy  and  exultation  he  was  then  accompanied 
home  by  his  friends,  to  whom  he  gave  a feast,  be- 
cause he  had  left  the  sanctuary  unharmed. 

The  so-called  praj^er  of  the  high  priest  after  the 
completion  of  the  service  is  then  recited.  Now  fol- 
lows a glowing  description — after  Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach),  4Ce<  seq. — of  the  beauty  of  the  appearance 
of  the  high  priest,  and  those  are  pronounced  happy 
who  had  seen  all  the  old  glory,  while  the  misfortune 
is  deplored  of  the  living  who  are  deprived  of  Temple, 
altar,  and  priest,  and  have  constantly  to  submit  to 
new  and  intolerable  sufferings.  The  service  closes 
in  the  ancient  ritual  with  ardent  prayers  for  the  rees- 
tablishment of  the  pristine  conditions  and  the  magni- 
ficent ritual.  In  the  reform  ritual  expression  is  given 
to  the  view  of  an  atonement  for  mankind  by  the  sac- 
rifice which  Israel,  as  the  martyr  priest,  is  destined 
to  bring.  M.  Lan. 

‘ABODAH,  MUSIC  OF  : By  its  liturgical  posi- 
tion, the  “ ‘Abodah  ” stands  out  as  the  central  point 
of  the  services  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  con- 
fession of  sin  being  the  most  essential  and  character- 
istic element  in  those  services,  a peculiar  importance 
and  solemnity  attach  to  that  form  of  the  confession 
introduced  in  the  “ ‘Abodah  ” which  is  couched  in 
the  very  words  uttered  by  the  high  priest — accord- 
ing to  the  record  of  the  Mishnah  (Yoma,  iii.  8,  iv.  2, 
vi.  2.) — when  laying  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
scapegoat.  In  sympathy  with  the  exhortation  of 
Hosea,  xiv.  2,  the  pious  Jew  would  at  any  time  de- 
voutly read  of  the  Atonement,  as  of  other  sacrifices, 
that  he  might  mentally,  at  least,  go  through  the 
“ order  of  the  service.  ” But  on  the  “ great  fast  ” it- 
self his  devotions  would  arouse  poignant  grief  that, 
“ because  of  abundant  iniquities,”  he  was  not  priv- 
ileged to  be  present  in  the  great  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
to  behold  those  solemn  rites  of  which  he  read.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  recital  of  the  “ ‘Abodah  ” is  followed 
by  a long  series  of  piyyutim  giving  utterances  to  this 
grief,  in  such  expressions  as ; “ Happy  the  eye  which 
beheld  all  this;  only  to  hear  of  it  wringctli  our 
heart.  ” 

Among  the  northern  Jews  it  was  the  function  of 
the  hazan  not  merely  to  lead  the  liturgical  song  of 
the  congregation,  but  rather,  by  his  singing,  to  inter- 
pret and  elucidate  the  liturgy  to  the  congregation. 
Even  in  medieval  times  the  cantors  were  inspired 
by  a subconscious  sentiment  of  this  kind,  to  voice 
in  the  “ ‘Abodah  ” all  of  Israel’s  longing  for  rest 
and  liberty ; and  at  times  they  would  approach  to 
the  expression  of  subliinest  emotion. 
Expression  Whenever  the  contrast  between  the 
of  servitude  they  knew  and  the  glory 
Emotion,  they  read  of  was  more  than  usually 
keen,  a particular  intensity  was  lent 
to  the  Atonement  liturgy ; and  there  developed,  prob- 
ably before  the  modern  period,  a rhapsody  replete 
with  inarticulate  vocalization;  although  its  lines 
were  distinct  enough  for  successive  generations  of 
hazanim  so  to  utilize  the  traditional  matter  that,  in 
the  rendering  of  the  ‘“Abodah,”  the  climax  of  the 
cantor's  ai't  was  reached.  These  main  lines,  thiough 
their  parallel  employment  in  the  “Kedushah,”  have 
remained  distinct  under  the  growth  of  improvised 
cadences. 

Some  such  adornments  were,  no  doubt,  biit  an 
echo  of  the  unending  scale-passages  and  sequences 
of  rapid  figures  so  common  in  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  two  centuries  ago.  But  so  far 
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from  all  being  derived  thence,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  the  ornamental  phrases  in  general 
] vogue  closely  resemble  what  is  to  be 

Ornamental  noticed  in  the  performances  of  Arab 
! Phrases,  musicians,  and  others  recall  the  melis- 
matic  chant  so  frequent  in  the  graduals 
of  the  medieval  church.  Had  not  the  original  Orien- 
i tal  elements  in  the  synagogical  intonations  and  the 
contemporary  example  of  earlier  European  neigh- 


bors alike  fostered  such  vocal  embroiderjq  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have 
been  rigidly  excluded  as  hukkat  ha-goyim  (“  Gentile 
usage  ”). 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where of  omitting  such  ornamental  phrases,  espe- 
cially those  termed  “pneuma,”  to  which  no  words 
are  sung,  and  of  rendering  only  what  seemed  to  the 
musical  analyst  to  be  the  essential  sections  of  such 


‘ABODAH 


mf  Quasi  Fantasia. 


4=^ 


=:3=q: 


We  - ha  - ko  - ha  - nim 
Now  the  priest  - ly  ranks 


we  - ha  - 
and  the 


‘am 

peo  - 


pie 


ha  • 
then 


•o  - me  - 

stand 


shem ha  - nik  - bad weha  - no  - ra me  - fo - 

Name in  its  splen  ...  dor  re  - ver  - - • ed,  pro  - 


rash ah ! . 

noun  ...  ced,  ah ! 


rash ah ! . 

noun  ...  ced,  ah ! 


yo  - ze  mip  .pi  . ko  - hen  ga  . dol  bik  - du  - shah,  u - be  > 

from  out  the  mouth  of  the  High  Priest  in  ho  - ly  awe  and  in 
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^ mf  piu  mosso. 


ta  - ha  - rah ha  - yu  ko  - re  - ‘im,  ah!. 

pu  • ri  - ty, then  up  - on  their  knees,  ah ! 


ah!. 

ah! 


—Q—\y 1 — 

mmmrnm- 

— r~i 

=1 — -gi 

I- 

W . j ^ ^ sm  I ^ 

r ^ y- 

& ^ ^ ^ 

ah! ah! n - mish  - ta  - ha - 

ah! ah! they  all  fell  and 


dim 


do. 


affetuoso. 


we  - no  - fe  - 
and  fall  - ing 


lim al  pe  - ne  - hem; we  - o - me - 

low on their  fa  - ces; and  loud  - ly 


grandioso. 


K 1 ^ ^ 

1 

1 

1 

F — 1 

a 

-jT-ku  TTT . r 

\ 

1 

» 

m.  ~fL 

^ • u 

-I s -0 

L 

u 

1 

1 — k — 1 k— 

-1 1 1 

1 u 

rim:  Ba  - ruk  shem  ke  - bod  mal  - ku  - to le  - ‘o  - lam  wa  - ‘ed. 

cried ; His  Name  be  blest,  Whose  glo  - rious  King  - dom  is  for  ev  - er  - more ! 


rhapsodical  intonations.  But  this  residuum,  besides 
appearing  cold  and  unmoving,  in  its  brevity  and 
its  overfrequent  repetition,  to  those  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  traditional  rendering,  revealed 
plainly  to  those  who  had  previously  listened  to  the 
fervor  and  rich  variation  of  the  melismatic  chant 
the  total  loss  of  intensity  in  its  lack  of  the  vocal 
passages  between  the  words.  Lewandowski’s  artistic 
treatment  of  the  central  melody  of  the  ‘“Abodah,” 
in  which  he  relegates  to  the  organ  accompaniment 
the  ornamental  passages  between  the  notes  on  which 
the  words  themselves  are  sung,  was  rightly  enough 
conceived.  But  the  experiment  was  not  a success; 
and  no  transcription  that  fails  to  provide  such  a 
rhapsody  with  some  representation  of  this  custom- 
ary elaboration  can  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  effect 
of  the  traditional  rendering. 

In  the  German  and  Polish  rituals  the  verses  of 
Meshullam  ben  Kalonymus  are  divided  off  into  sec- 
tions of  irregular  length  at  the  six  points  where  a 
quotation  from  the  Scripture  or  the  Talmud  occurs. 
The  quotations  lOIX  n'H  131  (“Thus  did  he  say”) 
— containing  the  confession  of  sin,  first  of  the  high 
priest  personally,  then  of  the  Aaronites,  then  of  all 
Israel  — and  njio  iTTl  IDI  (“Thus  did  he  count”)  — 


where  Aaron  counts  the  sprinklings  on  the  altar  — 
are  chanted  responsively,  each  phrase  by  cantor  and 
congregation  in  rotation.  Compositions  of  the  mod- 
ern masters  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
plain-song  chant,  itself  mainly  a rising  modulation 
and  then  a falling  tone. 

But  the  Talmudic  passage  commencing  D'OriDHt 
(“Now  the  priests”),  which  occurs  after  each  con- 
fession, and  describes  the  scene  when  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  was  pronounced,  reverses  this  order. 
It  is  first  uttered  by  the  congregation  (usually  led 
by  some  individual),  who  prostrate 
Phases  of  themselves  when  reciting  the  words 
the  describing  that  action.  Then  comes 
Music.  the  turn  of  the  hazan,  who  intones  the 
passage  given  above.  In  this  tran- 
scription the  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  melody  to  present  both  the  chief  forms 
of  ornamental  development,  the  first  being  rather 
German,  the  other  rather  Polish,  in  tradition.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  cantor  commences  calmly 
to  intone  the  words  of  the  Mishnah  in  the  major 
mode,  but  that  the  mystic  solemnity  of  the  scene  in 
the  Temple  court  soon  overcomes  his  imagination, 
and  he  breaks  away  into  the  weird  strenuousness  of 
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the  Oriental  chromatic  scale  (Hazanut,  Niggun)  at 
the  thought  of  the  Divine  Presence.  He  attempts 
a return  to  the  calmness  of  the  original  key,  but 
the  thoughts  conjured  up  by  the  words  again  over- 
whelm his  intention,  and  drive  him  on  to  an  ecstatic 
clima.x.  F-  L.  C. 

I ‘ABODAH  ZABAH  (ml  mUJ?,  “Idolatrous 
Worship  ”):  The  name  of  one  of  the  treatises  of  the 
Nishnah,  of  llie  Tosefta,  and  of  the  Babylonian  and 
the  Palestinian  Talmud,  belonging  to  the  Order  Ne- 
zikin.  It  is  divided  into  live  chapters.  As  indica- 
1 ted  by  the  name,  it  treats  of  the  laws  regulating 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  toward  idolatry  and  idola- 
ters. These  laws  are  based  principally  on  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  which  proscribed  idolatry 
in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations,  and  even  inter- 
I dieted  such  close  association  with  the  heathen  na- 
! tions  in  Palestine  as  might  mislead  the  Israelites  to 
I participate  in  their  idolatrous  worship. 

' Although,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
exile,  the  Jews  appeared  to  have  been  radically  cured 
' of  idolatry,  there  was  danger  of  a relapse  in  the 
I period  preceding  the  Maccabees,  and  still  more  in 
! the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest.  The  religious 
authorities,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  renew 
with  increased  rigor  the  Biblical  injunctions  against 
idolatry  and  against  social  intercourse  with  the  wor- 
shipers of  idols.  A codification  of  the  rabbinical 
laws  on  this  subject  is  presented  in  the  treatise  of 
the  Mishnah  and  the  Tosefta  bearing  the  name  of 
‘Abodah  Zarah,  while  the  Gemara  (or  Talmud)  re- 
ferring to  that  Mishnah  contains  the  comments  and 
discussions  of  the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian 
rabbis  (Amoraim)  on  these  law's. 

The  numerous  ]U’ovisions  of  the  rabbinical  laws 
embodied  in  the  Mishnah  of  ‘Abodah  Zarah  maybe 
divided  into  the  two  following  classes:  (1)  Provi- 
sions for  guarding  against  the  least  appearance  of 
! favoring  idolatry,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for  pre- 
venting the  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
(2)  Provisions  for  guarding  against  the  immoral 
practises  prevailing  among  tlie  heathen. 

The  first  of  the  two  classes  may  be  •illustrated  by 
the  following  examples:  It  is  forbidden  to  have  any 
' business  dealings  with  the  heathen  dur- 

Restric-  ing  three  days  before  their  principal 
tions  in  public  festivals,  such  as  the  calends 
Intercourse  of  January,  the  Saturnalia,  etc.  If, 
with  the  however,  a heathen  celebrate  a pri- 
! Heathen,  vate  festival,  it  is  forbidden  to  deal 
I with  him  on  that  day  only  (Mishnah, 

‘Ab.  Zarah,  i.  1-3).  In  cities  in  which  idolatrous  fairs 
are  held  stores  which  are  festooned  with  laurels  must 
not  be  visited,  as  the  sales  in  such  stores  are  gener- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  the  idolatrous  temples  (i.  4) . 
It  is  not  allowed  to  sell  to  a heathen  any  object 
for  the  use  of  idolatry  or  to  rent  to  him  a house  in 
which  to  place  his  idols.  Objects  that  in  any  way 
may  be  connected  with  idolatry  are  forbidden  to 
be  sold  (i.  5,  8,  9).  Wine  belonging  to  a heathen, 
who  may  have  poured  out  some  of  it  as  a libation, 
is  not  only  forbidden  to  be  used,  but  even  any  indi- 
j reel  benefit  derived  from  this  wine  is  prohibited 
j (ii.  3) . No  one  may  sit  in  the  shade  of  a tree  that 
has  been  planted  for  idolatrous  purposes,  nor  make 
, any  use  of  the  wood  taken  from  such  a tree ; even 
I the  bread  baked  in  an  oven  that  has  been  heated  by 
such  wood  is  not  to  be  used  (iii.  7-9) . 
j The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  other 
I class  of  prohibitions  against  corruption  by  immoral 
I practises:  The  barbarous  gladiatorial  shows,  espe- 
I dally  the  public  fights  with  wild  bea.sts,  wherein 
j the  heathen,  particularly  the  Romans,  delighted, 


w'ere  regarded  as  so  inhuman  that  no  Jew  was  per- 
mitted to  sell  for  such  a pvirpose  bears,  lions,  or 
even  any  instrument  of  cruelty,  or  to  erect  for  such 
use  buildings  in  which  blood  was  to  be  shed  or 
cruelty  practised  (i.  7).  On  account  of  the  deprav- 
ity among  the  heathen,  a Jew  must  not  entrust  his 
animal  to  their  care.  A Jewish  woman  must  not  be 
in  the  company  of  a heathen,  as  he  is  under  sus- 
picion of  sexual  immorality:  neither  must  a Jew 
remain  in  a lonesome  place  with  heathen,  lest  he  be 
assassinated  by  them  (ii.  1).  That  such  suspicions 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  heathen  were  not 
unfounded  is  evident  from  the  contemporaneous 
classical  literature  describing  the  moral  corruption 
prevailing  in  Rome  and  in  the  chief  cities  of  Asia 
under  the  emperors  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
common  era. 

Interspersed  among  the  above-mentioned  laws, 
contained  in  the  Mishnah  treatise  of  ‘Abodah  Zarah, 
are  also  some  characteristic  narratives  in  reference 
to  idols  and  idolatry.  Of  these  the  following  is  of 
special  interest:  The  .lewish  elders  in  the  city  of 
Rome  were  once  asked  by  a heathen, 
Reasons  for  “If  your  God  is  disifieased  with  idols. 
Existence  why  does  He  not  destroy  them?”  The 
of  Idols,  answer  was,  “ Because  among  the  wor- 
shiped objects  are  also  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
world.  Should  God  destroy  the  world  on  account 
of  the  fools  that  worship  those  celestial  bodies  ? ” 
“ But,  ” rejoined  the  questioner,  “ why  then  does  your 
God  not  destroy  those  worshiped  objects  which  are 
notabsolutely  needed  for  the  existence  of  the  world  ? ” 
And  the  elders  replied,  “This  would  merely  confirm 
the  heathen  the  more  in  their  false  belief  that  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  must  be  worshiped  as  dei- 
ties, since  they  can  not  be  destroyed”  (iv.  7).  In 
the  Tosefta  the  answer  of  the  elders  closes  with  the 
remark,  “The  world  goes  its  natural  course,  undis- 
turbed by  the  foolish  acts  of  man  ; but  God  will  call 
the  wicked  to  account  for  their  folly  ” (vii.  7) . 

The  Gemara  (Talmud  Babli  and  Yerushalmi), 
elaborately  commenting  on  the  ^Mishnah  treatise  of 
‘Abodah  Zarah,  discusses  the  reasons  and  the  appli- 
cations of  the  various  laws  contained  therein,  and 
abounds  in  ethical  .sentences  and  exegetical  remarks. 
Moreover,  it  contains  numerous  historical  and  etlino- 
graphical  records,  and  especially  many  statements 
and  legends  which  throw  much  light  on  the  cmstoins 
of  the  heathen  world.  Both  the  Mishnah  and  the 
Gemara  show  a remarkable  familiarity  with  heathen, 
especially  Roman  and  Greek,  life,  and  are  a store- 
house of  archeology  yet  to  be  explored.  There  is 
a history  of  some  Jewish  martyrs  during  the  Hadri- 
anic  persecutions  contained  in  folio  18  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 

Bibliography  : The  Mishnah  and  the  Bahylnnian  Gemara  of 
'Ahadah  Zarah  were  translated  into  German  by  F.  G.  Ewald 
and  the  Yenishalmi  Gemara  by  M.  Schwab  in  his  translation 
of  this  Talmud  Yerushalmi. 

M.  M. 

ABOLAFIO,  JUAN  FERNANDEZ : A Jla- 
rano  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
lie  was  among  those  who  endeavored  most  zealously 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into 
Seville  in  1480.  For  his  zeal  he  forfeited  his  life 
at  the  stake.  He  was  a very  learned  man,  being 
for  a number  of  years  alcalde  de  justicia  (“criminal 
judge  ”)  and  farmer  of  the  royal  taxes. 

Bibliography  : De  los  Rios,  Histnriadelos  Judins  de  Espafla, 
iii.  348 ; De  Castro,  Hlstoria  dc  Ins  Judins  en  Espana,  p.  117, 
where,  instead  of  Abalasia.  read  Abolafio. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY.  See  Anti- 
slavery Move.ment. 
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ABOLITIONISTS,  JEWISH,  IN  AMER- 
ICA. See  Antislavery  Movement. 

ABOMINATION  : Rendering  in  the  English 
versions  of  different  Biblical  terms  denoting  that 
which  is  loathed  or  detested  on  religious  grounds  and 
which,  therefore,  is  utterly  offensive  to  the  Deity. 
These  terms  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  the  ab- 
horrence implied  and  should  be  distinguished  in 
translation,  as  follows: 

(1)  nSJffn  {to‘ebah):  Abomination  of  the  highest 
degree ; originally  that  which  offends  the  religious 
sense  of  a people.  Thus  (Gen.  xliii.  32) : “ The  Egyp- 
tians might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews;  for 
that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.”  The 
reason  is  that  the  Hebrews,  as  foreigners,  were  con- 
sidered an  inferior  caste.  According  to  Herodotus, 
ii.  41,  no  Egyptian  would  kiss  a Greek  on  the  mouth, 
or  use  his  dish,  or  even  taste  meat  cut  with  a carving- 
knife  belonging  to  a Greek.  But  especially  as  shep- 
herds the  Hebrews  were  “an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians  ” (Gen.  xlvi.  34) . The  eating  of  unclean 
animals  is  a religious  offense  called  to'ebah;  “Thou 
shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing  ” (Dent.  xiv.  3) . 
This  is  the  introduction  to  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
use  of  unclean  animals  (see  Clean  and  Unclean 
Animals)  . Still  more  offensive  to  the  God  of  Israel 
is  the  practise  of  idolatry.  The  idol  itself  is  called 
an  Abomination:  “for  it  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord  thy  God.  Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomi- 
nation into  thine  house  and  thus  become  a thing  set 
apart  [tabooed=^e?’m]  like  unto  it;  thou  shalt  ut- 
terly detest  it  and  utterly  abhor  it,  for  it  is  a thing 
set  apart  [tabooed]”  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26,  Heb.) : “ Cursed 
be  the  man  that  maketh  a graven  or  molten  image, 
an  abomination  unto  the  Lord”  (Deut.  xxvii.  15). 
Often  the  word  to'ebah  is  used  for  idol  or  heathen 
deity;  for  instance,  in  Isa.  xliv.  19;  Deut.  xxxii.  16; 
II  Kings,  xxiii.  13,  and  especially  Ex.  viii.  22  (26, 
A.  V.) , it  is  to  be  taken  in  this  sense.  When  Pharaoh 
had  told  the  Israelites  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  God 
in  Egypt,  Moses  replied : “ How  may  we  sacrifice  the 
abomination  of  the  Egyptians  [that  is,  the  kind  of 
animals  worshiped  by  them]  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  not  stone  us?  ” (see  Ibn  Ezra,  ad  loc.) . 

All  idolatrous  practise  is  an  Abomination  because 
of  its  defiling  character:  “Every  abomination  to 
the  Lord  which  he  hateth  have  they  done  unto  their 
gods  ” (Deut.  xii.  31 ; compare  Deut.  xiii.  15,  xvii.  4, 
XX.  18) . Also  magic  and  divination  are  an  Abomi- 
nation (Deut.  xviii.  12) . Sexual  transgression  is 
particularly  denounced  as  an  Abomination  (to'ebah) 
(Deut.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  19  [18,  A.  V.],  xxiv.  4);  espe- 
cially incest  and  unnatural  offenses  (Lev.  xviii.  and 
xx.)':  “For  all  these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the 
land  done  who  were  before  you,  and  the  land  became 
defiled  ; lest  the  land  vomit  you  out  also  when  ye 
defile  it  ” (Lev.  xviii.  27,  28,  Heb. ; compare  also  Ezek. 
viii.  15  and  elsewhere). 

But  the  word  to'ebah  also  assumes  a higher  spm- 
tval  meaning  and  is  applied  also  to  moral  iniquities: 
“Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  house  divers  meas- 
ures, a great  and  a small.  . . For  all  that  do  such 
things,  and  all  that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ” (Deut.  xxv.  14-16). 
In  the  same  strain  we  are  taught  that  “lying  lips” 
(Prov.  xii.  22) , “ the  perverse  ” {;ib.  iii.  32,  R.  V.) , the 
“ proud  in  heart”  (fj.  x vi.  5),  “ the  way  of  the  wicked  ” 
{ib.  XV.  9),  “thoughts  of  evil  ” {ib.  xv.  26,  Heb.),  and 
“he  that  justifieth  the  wicked  and  he  that  condemn- 
eth  the  righteous”  {ib.  xvii.  15)  are  an  Abomination. 
“These  six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate,  yea,  seven 
things  are  an  abomination  to  him : haughty  eyes ; a 
lying  tongue;  hands  that  shed  innocent  blood;  a 


heart  that  deviseth  wicked  imaginations;  feet  that 
be  swift  in  running  to  mischief ; a false  witness  that 
uttereth  lies,  and  he  that  soweth  discord  among 
brethren  ” {ib.  vi.  16-19,  Heb.) . In  another  direction 
the  prohibition  of  an  abominable  thing  is  given  an 
ethical  meaning:  “Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God  an  ox  or  a sheep  wherein  is  a blemish, 
for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ” 
(Deut.  xvii.  1,  Heb.).  Here  the  physical  character  of 
the  sacrifice  is  offensive.  But  prophet  and  sage  de- 
clare that  any  sacrifice  without  purity  of  motive  is  an 
Abomination : “ Bring  no  more  an  oblation  of  false- 
hood— an  incense  of  abomination  it  is  to  me  ” (Isa. 
i.  13,  Heb.-,  compare  Jer.  vii.  10).  “The  sacrifice  of 
the  wicked  ” (Prov.  xv.  8,  xxi.  27)  and  the  prayer  of 
“him  that  turneth  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law” 
(Prov.  xxviii.  9,  Heb.)  are  an  Abomination. 

(2)  {shekez)  or  {shikkitz)  : Expresses  de- 
testation, or  a detestable  thing  of  a somewhat  less 
degree  of  horror  or  religious  awe;  also  rendered 
“Abomination”  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  applied  to  prohibited  animals  (Lev.  xi. 
10-13,  20,  23,  41,  42;  Isa.  Ixvi.  17;  Ezek.  viii.  10): 
“Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abominable”  (Lev. 
xi.  43).  But  it  is  also  used  for  that  which  should  be 
held  as  detestable ; often  parallel  to  or  together  with 
to'ebah  and  applied  to  idols  and  idolatrous  practises 
(Deut.  xxix.  17;  Hosea,  ix.  10;  Jer.  iv.  1,  xiii.  27, 
xvi.  18;  Ezek.  xi.  18-21,  xx.  7,  8).  See  especially 
Milcom,  “ the  detestable  thing  of  the  Ammonites,” 
the  god  of  the  Ammonites  (I  Kings,  xi.  5) , used 
exactly  as  to'ebah  in  the  passages  referred  to  above 
(see  also  Abomination  of  Desolation). 

(3)  'yMti  { piggul) -.  Unclean,  putrid;  used  only  for 
sacrificial  flesh  that  has  become  stale  and  tainted 
(Lev.  vii.  18,  xix.  7;  Ezek.  iv.  14;  Isa.  Ixv.  4);  com- 
pare lehem  megoal,  “ the  loathsome  bread,  ” from  gaal, 
“ to  loathe  ” (Mai.  i.  7) . For  the  later  rabbinic 
conception  of  piggul,  see  Sacrifice.  H.  P.  M. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION:  An 

expression  occurring  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15  and  Mark, 
xiii.  14  (A.  V.),  where  the  Greek  text  has  to  fiSelvypa 
rij^  epn/ioasug.  The  Greek  itself,  however,  is  refer- 
able to  a Hebrew  expression,  pp^,  found  in 

Dan.  ix.  27  (where  the  D of  D'XIpK^  has  been  added, 
through  a copyist’s  error,  from  the  O of  the  ensuing 
word) ; in  Dan.  xi.  31,  and  in  Dan.  xii.  11  (with  omis- 
sion of  the  prefixed  D). 

The  context  of  these  pas.sages  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  what  was  intended  by  this  somewhat 
odd  expression ; namely,  the  transformation,  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  of  the  sacred  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem into  a heathen  one.  In  both  Biblical  and  rab- 
binical Hebrew  abomination  is  a familiar  term  for 
an  idol  (I  Kings,  xi.  5;  II  Kings,  xxiii.  13;  Sifra, 
Kedoshim,  beginning,  and  Mekilta,  Mishpatim,  xx. 
ed.  Weiss,  107),  and  therefore  may  well  have  the  same 
application  in  Daniel,  which  should  accordingly  be 
rendered,  in  agreement  with  Ezra,  ix.  3,  4,  “motion- 
less abomination  ” or,  also,  “ appalling  abomination.  ” 
The  suggestion  of  many  scholars — Hoffmann,  Nestle, 
Bevan,  and  others — that  DDE'  ppE',  as  a designation 
for  Jupiter  is  simply  an  intentional  perversion  of  his 
usual  appellation  “Baal  Shamem”  (DDE'  “lord 
of  heaven  ”)  is  ([uite  plausible,  as  is  attested  by  the 
perversion  of  “ Beelzebub  ” into  “ BeeXZsPovX  ” (Greek 
version)  in  Mark,  iii.  22,  as  well  as  the  express  injunc- 
tion found  in  Tosef.,  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  vi.  (vii)  and  Babli 
‘Ab.  Zarah,  46a,  that  the  names  of  idols  may  be  pro- 
nounced only  in  a distorted  or  abbreviated  form  (see 
the  examples  quoted  there).  Though  the  expression 
“ Abomination  of  Desolation  ” is  accordingly  recog- 
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nized  in  tlie  light  of  this  interpretation  as  a mis- 
translation of  the  phrase  used  in  Daniel,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  circles  directly  influenced  by  the 
Book  of  Daniel — the  same  circles  that  originated  the 
apocalyptic  literature — the  expression  was  employed 
to  designate  an  important  eschatological  conception. 
For  it  is  only  in  an  eschatological  sense  that  the  ex- 
pression can  be  adequately  explained  in  the  New 
Testament  passages  above  mentioned. 

According  to  most  modern  commentators,  these 
passages  are  a Jewish  apocalypse,  somewhat  tinged 
with  Christianity,  intended  to  prophesy  the  end  of 
time,  when  the  Antichrist,  as  the  Abomination  of 
Desolation,  shall  be  enthroned  as  a ruler  in  God’s 
Temple.  The  closely  related  “ smaller  Apocalypse  ” 
in  11  Thess.  ii.  1-12  is  a conclusive  justification  of 
this  view ; for  it  shows  that  neither  the  Romans  (as 
Weiss  in  his  commentary,  ad  loc. , holds),  nor  the  Zeal- 
ots (Bleek,“  Synoptische  Erkliirung,”  and  otliens),  nor 
Caligula  with  his  self-deification  (Spitta,  in  his  “ Of- 
fenbarung  Johannis  ”)  can  be  intended. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  rabbis  as 

a whole  consider  that  the  expression  ppCJ* 

refers  to  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a Zeus  statue  in  its  sacred  precincts  by  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (see  Apostemos).  Some  rabbis, 
however,  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  Manasseh,  who,  as 
related  in  H Chron.  xxxiii.  7,  set  up  “a  carved 
image  ...  in  the  house  of  God  ” ( Yer.  Ta'anit,  iv. 
(jSu,  and  Kashi  on  the  passage  in  Babli,  ibul.28b).  The 
Haggadah  narrates  that  two  statues  were  erected, 
one  of  which  fell  over  upon  the  other  and  broke  off 
its  hand.  Upon  the  severed  hand  the  following 
inscription  was  found  engraved : “ I sought  to  de- 
stroy God’s  house,  but  Thou  didst  lend  Thy  hand 
to  its  protection  ” (Ta'anit,  28i  scg. ; compare  Rab- 
biuovicz,“  Varise  Lectiones,”  on  the  passage  for  vari- 
ant readings). 
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ABOT  (“The  Fathers”)  or  PIRKE  ABOT 
(“Chapters  of  the  Fathers”)  : The  name  of  a small 
but  highly  valuable  treatise  of  the  Mishnah  con- 
taining the  oldest  collection  of  ethical  maxims  and 
aphorisms  of  rabbinical  sages.  It  is  the  last  of  the 
nine  treatises  belonging  to  Nezikin,  the  fourth  sec 
tion  of  the  Mishnah  collection.  The  word  “ Abot  ” in 
the  title  of  this  treatise  is  used  in  the  sense  of  chief 
authorities  whose  favorite  sayings  are  quoted  in 
this  work.  On  account  of  the  preeminently  ethical 
character  of  its  contents,  the  treatise  is  commonly 
designated  as  “ The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers.  ” It  is  di- 
vided into  five  chapters,  which  are  subdivided  into 
paragraphs.  The  first  chapter  opens  by  stating  the 
continuity  of  tradition  from  Moses  to  the  Men  of  the 
Great  Synod,  and  from  these  down  to  the  principal 
teachers  of  the  Mishnah,  The  object  of  this  histor- 
ical statement  was  evidently  to  give  the  ethical  teach- 
ings collected  in  this  treatise  more  weight  and  author- 
ity by  linking  them  through  the  chain  of  tradition  to 
the  Law  of  Moses  proclaimed  on  Sinai.  At  first  the 
treatise  comprised  only  the  chain  of  tradition  down 
to  the  school  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  but  it  was  grad- 
ually enlarged  and  interpolated  (see  Hoffman,  “ Die 
Erste  Mishnah,”  p.  26,  and  “Seder  Nezikin,”  p.  20, 
Berlin,  1898). 

The  first  four  chapters  of  Pirke  Abot  contain  sen- 
tences of  sixty  distinguished  teachers  who  flourished 
I.— 6 


during  a period  covering  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  that  extends  from  the  time  of  Simon  the 
Just  to  the  close  of  the  compilation  of  the  Mish- 
nah. Every  teacher  is  credited  with  one,  and  some 
of  them  with  several  sayings.  The  sentence  thus 
ascribed  to  a certain  teacher  is  generally  one  which 
was  habitually  in  his  mouth  as  his  favorite  maxim, 
or  one  which  is  a condensed  summary  of  his  experi- 
ence and  wisdom.  Like  the  Biblical  proverbs,  these 
rabbinical  sentences  are  generally  brief  and  concise 
in  style,  each  conveying  some  important  truth  or 
precept.  Some  of  them  arc  like  precious  stones  of 
many  facets:  for  instance,  Hillel’s  sentence;  “If  I 
do  not  care  for  myself,  who  will  care  for  me  ? and 
if  I care  only  for  myself,  what  am  I?  and  if  not 
now,  when?”  (i.  14)  ; which  sentence  reminds  us  of 
the  duties  of  self-preservation  and  self-cultivation, 
and  at  the  same  time  warns  against  selfishness  and 
against  procrastination.  Some  of  the  sentences  are 
either  a condensation  or  an  amplifica- 
Amplifica-  tion  of  Scriptural  teachings.  Thus, 

tion- of  the  Biblical  laws  of  justice  and  love 

Biblical  toward  fellow  men  are  summarized  in 
Passages,  the  sentences:  “Thy  neighbor’s  prop- 
erty should  be  precious  to  thee  as  is 
thine  own”  (ii.  12)  ; “Let  thy  neighbor’s  honor  be 
as  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own  ” (ii.  lO) ; “ ;Meet  everj- 
man  with  kindness  and  friendliness”  (i.  Ii),  iii.  12). 
In  some  instances  the  rabbis  gave  a new  setting  to 
a Biblical  maxim.  Thus,  the  Biblical  teaching  “A 
good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment”  (Eccl. 
vii.  1)  is  beautifully  set  in  the  rabbinical  sentence: 
“There  are  three  crowns,  the  crown  of  learning,  the 
crown  of  priesthood,  and  the  crown  of  royalty ; but 
the  crown  of  a good  name  excelleth  them  all  ” (iv. 
13) . lu  some  of  the  sentences  we  find  single  pearls 
of  Biblical  wisdom  gracefully  applied  to  practical 
life,  as  in  the  following  sentence  of  Ben  Zoma(iv.  1): 

“ Who  is  wise  ? He  who  learns  from  everybody,  as  is  said  ( Ps. 
cxix.  99,  Heh.) : ' From  all  wlio  could  teach  me  have  I otitained 
instruction.’  Who  is  a hero?  He  who  suppresses  his  pa.ssion,  as 
it  is  said  (Prov.  xv.  32,  Heh.):  ' He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better 
than  he  -that  taketh  a city.’  Who  is  rich  ? He  who  is  satisfied 
with  his  lot,  as  it  is  said  (Ps.  cxxviii.  2,  Heh.) : ' When  thou 
eatest  the  labor  of  tliine  hands,  thou  shalt  be  happy,  and  it  is 
well  with  thee.’  Who  is  honorable?  He  who  honors  his  fellow 
men,  as  it  is  said  (I  Sam.  ii.  30,  Heh.):  ‘Those  that  honor  me  I 
will  honor  ’ ” [implying  that  in  honoring  the  creature  you  honor 
the  Creator]. 

The  fifth  chapter  differs  in  form  and  in  contents 
from  the  preceding  four  chapters,  and  was  evidently 
an  additional  collection  made  bj'  another  compiler. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  four  paragraphs,  the 
.sentences  of  this  chapter  are  not  ((noted  in  the  name 
of  their  authors,  but  are  given  anonymously.  Thej' 
contain  historical,  legendary,  and  ethical  ai)horisms, 
arranged,  in  the  main,  according  to  certain  numerals, 
especially  the  numbers  ten,  seven,  four,  and  three,  as : 

“By  ten  divine  words  the  world  was  created,’’  etc.  (v.  1). 
“ Seven  are  the  characteristics  of  the  wise  and  seven  of  the  un- 
cultured,’’ etc.  (v.  7).  “There  are  lour  kinds  of  dispositions 
among  men,”  etc.  (v.  10).  “He  who  possesseth  the  following 
three  virtues  is  of  the  disciples  of  Abraham,”  etc.  (v.  19). 

Although  ethics  is  not  treated  in  Pirke  Abot  in  a 
coherent  sj’stem,  but  given  in  single  pithy  sentences 
coming  from  the  mouths  of  various  teaehers  who 
belong  to  different  periods,  still  these  rabbinical 
sentences,  if  properly  arranged,  present  an  almost 
complete  code  of  human  duties.  They  are,  besides, 
replete  with  wise  observations,  practical  rules  of 
life,  and  also  with  some  purely  religious  aphorisms 
concerning  prayer,  repentance,  and  the  future  life. 

The  treatise  Abot  holds  the  same  place  in  the 
rabbinical  literature  as  does  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in 
the  Bible.  A celebrated  Babylonian  teacher  of  the 
fifth  century  properly  remarked:  “He  who  wants 
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to  become  truly  pious  and  virtuous,  let  him  study 
and  practise  the  teachings  of  Abot  ” (B.  K.  30«)-  The 
higli  estimation  in  which  this  little  treatise  is  held 
in  Judaism  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  em- 
bodied in  the  old  prayer-book  as  a part  of  the  liturgy 
for  the  Saturday  afternoon  service  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  In  that  prayer-book,  the  five  chapters 
of  Abot  are  increased  by  a sixth  chapter  containing 
rablfinical  sentences  collected  in  a Baraita  (extra- 
neous ]\Iishnah),  called  “ Kinyan  Torah”  (Acquisition 
of  the  Law).  Through  this  iiturgical  use  the  treatise 
Abot  became  the  most  popular  of  all  rabbinical  wri- 
tings, and  in  this  way  its  ethical  contents  exercised 
the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  Jewish  masses. 

There  is  no  Gemara  on  Abot,  as  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  this  treatise  admitted  of  no  discussions; 
but  see  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan. 

Bibliooraphy  : (1)  Editions:  Tbe  treatise  A ?)ot  is  printed  in 
all  editions  of  the  Talmud  and  in  those  of  the  Mishnali,  as 
well  as  in  numerous  separate  editions.  An  edition  of  the  He- 
brew text,  accompanied  with  useful  literary  notes  in  German, 
was  publi.shed  by  Prof.  Hermann  L.  Strack,  Leipsic,  1882. 

(2)  Commentaries : Besides  the  general  commentaries  on 
all  parts  of  the  Mishnah  there  are  numerous  Hebrew  commen- 
taries exclusively  on  Pirl{e  Ahot.  A collective  commentary 
under  the  titleof  Midrash  Shemuel  was  published  by  Samuel 
da  Uceda  (Venice,  1.579),  and  has  since  passed  through  seven 
editions.  Valuable  comments  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  Ahot 
are  published  in  Ahraham  Geiger’s  Nachuelassene  Sehriften, 
iv.  281-344.  The  value  of  Ahot  from  a historical  point  of  view 
was  investigated  by  Z.  Frankel,  in  his  article  Ueher  den  Lai>- 
idarstyl  der  Talmudisehen  Hist07'ik,m  yionatsschrift,  1852, 
pp.  203  et  seq.,  403  et  seq. 

(3)  Translations:  Latin  translations  of  Ahot  were  pub- 
lished, one  by  Sebastian  Munster,  the  celebrated  disciple  of 
Reuchlin,  Basel,  sine  anno,  and  one  by  Paulus  Fagius,  Isny, 
1541.  It  has  since  been  translated  into  almost  all  modern 
languages.  As  to  English  translations,  special  mention  may  be 
made,  on  account  of  its  valuable  notes,  of  Charles  Taylor’s 
Sayinqs  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1899. 
For  a full  list  of  translations  see  Bischoff,  Ki'itische  Ge- 
schichte  der  Talmud-Uehersctzungen,  § 56. 

(4)  Homiletical  tVorks  on  Ahot  in  modem  languages: 
Lazarus  Adler,  Sprilchc  der  VUter,  Fiirth,  1851 ; W.  Aloys 
Meisel,  Homilien  iXher  die  Sprllche  der  VUter,  Stettin,  18.55 ; 
Alexander  Kohut,  The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  translated 
from  the  German  by  Max  Cohen,  New  York,  1885. 

M.  M. 

ABOT  DE-RABBI  NATHAN  (]rO  n ni3N):  A 

work  wliicli  in  the  form  uow  extant  contains  a mix- 
ture of  Mishnah  and  Midrash,  and  may  be  designated 
as  a homiletical  exposition  of  the  Mishnaic  treatise 
Pirke  Abot,  having  for  its  foundation  an  older  re- 
cension of  the  treatise.  Touching  its  original  form, 
its  age,  and  its  dependence  on  earlier  or  later  recen- 
sions of  the  Mishnah,  there  are  many  opinions,  all 
of  which  are  ably  discussed  in  Schechter’s  introduc- 
tion. There  are  two  recensions  of  this  work,  one  of 
which  is  usually  printed  with  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud in  the  appendix  to  the  ninth  volume,  contain- 
ing also  the  so-called  Minor  Treatises,  and  another 
which,  until  recently,  existed  in  manuscript  only. 
In  1887  Solomon  Schechter  published  the  two  recen- 
sions in  parallel  columns,  contributing  to  the  edition 
a critical  introduction  and  valuable  notes.  In  order 
to  distinguish  the  two  recensions,  the  one  which  is 
printed  with  the  Talmud  may  be  called  A-  and  the 
other,  B.  The  former  is  divided  into  forty-one  chap- 
ters, and  the  latter  into  forty-eight.  Schechter  has 
proved  that  recension  B is  cited  only  by  Spanish 
authors.  Rashi  knows  of  recension  A only. 

In  contents  the  two  recensions  differ  from  each 
other  considerably,  although  the  method  is  the  same 
in  both.  The  separate  sentences  of  the  Mishnah 
Abot  are  generally  taken  as  texts,  which  are  either 
briefly  explained — the  ethical  lessons  contained 
therein  being  supported  by  reference  to  Biblical 
passages  — or  fullj'^  illustrated  by  narratives  and  leg- 
ends. Sometimes  long  digressions  are  made  by  in- 
troducing subjects  which  are  connected  only  loosely 


with  the  text.  This  method  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  example : Commenting  on  the  sentence 
of  Simon  the  Just,  in  Pirke  Abot,  i.  2,  which  desig- 
nates charity  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  on  which 
the  world  rests,  the  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan  (recen- 
sion A)  reads  as  follows : 

“ How  [does  the  world  rest]  on  charity  ? Behold,  the  prophet 
CHosea,  vi.  6)  said  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ‘ I desired  charity 
[mercy],  and  not  sacriflee.  ’ The  world  was  created  only  by 
charity  [mercy],  as  is  said  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  3),  ‘Mercy  shall  be  built 
up  forever  ’ (or,  as  the  rabbis  translate  this  passage,  ‘The  world 
is  built  on  mercy’).  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  accompanied 
by  R.  Joshua,  once  passed  Jerusalem  [after  its  fall].  While 
looking  upon  the  city  and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  R.  Joshua 
exclaimed,  ‘ Wo  unto  us,  that  the  holy  place  is  destroyed  which 
atoned  for  our  sins ! ’ R.  Johanan  replied,  ‘ My  son,  do  not 
grieve  on  this  account,  for  we  have  another  atonement  for  our 
sins : it  is  charity,  as  is  said,  I desired  charity,  and  not  sacri- 
llce”  (ch.  iv.). 

The  chapters  of  the  two  recensions  of  Abot  de- 
Rabbi  Nathan  correspond  with  those  of  the  Mish- 
nah Abot  as  follows ; Chaps,  i.  to  xi.  of  recension  A 
and  chaps,  i.  to  xxiii.  of  recension  5 correspond  with 
chap.  i.  1-11  in  Pirke  Abot;  chaps,  xii.  to  xix.  of  A 
and  chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxix.  of  B correspond  with  chap, 
i.  12-18  and  the  whole  of  chap.  ii.  in  Pirke  Abot; 
chaps.  XX.  to  XXX.  of  A and  chaps,  xxx.  to  xxxv. 
of  B correspond  with  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  in  Pirke 
Abot;  chaps,  xxxi.  to  xli.  of  A and  chaps,  xxxvi. 
to  xlviii.  of  B correspond  with  chap.  v.  in  Pirke 
Abot. 

Rabbi  Nathan,  whose  name  appears  in  the  title  of 
the  work  under  treatment,  can  not  possibly  have  been 
its  only  author,  since  he  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  or  a generation  prior  to  the 
author  of  the  Mishnah.  Besides,  several  authorities 
are  quoted  who  flourished  a long  time  after  R.  Na- 
than; for  instance.  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi.  The 
designation  “ De-Rabbi  Nathan  ” may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  R.  Nathan  is  one 
of  the  first  authorities  mentioned  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  work.  Perhaps  the  school  of  the  tan- 
naite  R.  Nathan  originated  the  work.  It  is  also 
called  Tosefta  to  Abot  (see  Horowitz,"  Ural te  Tosef- 
tas,”i.  6,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,1889;Bruirs“  Jahr- 
bilcher,”  ix.  139  et  seq.).  The  two  recensions  of  the 
work  in  their  present  shape  evidently  have  different 
authors ; but  who  they  were  can  not  be  ascertained. 
Probably  they  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Geonim, 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  O.  F.,  1st  ed.,  pp.  108  et  seq. ; S.  Taus- 
sig, Neweh  Shalom,  Munich,  1872,  in  which  pamphlet  a 
part  of  Ahot  de-Rahhi  Nathan,  recension  B,  was  for  the 
first  time  published,  according  to  a manuscript  of  the  Munich 
Library ; S.  Schechter,  Ahot  de-Rahhi  Nathan,  Vienna,  1887 ; 
Monatsschrift,  1887,  pp.  374-3^;  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Bihl. 
xil.  75  et  seq.  A Latin  translation  of  Ahot  de-Rahhi  Nathan 
was  published  by  Franz  Tayler,  London,  1654 : Tractatus  de 
Patrihus  Rabhi  Nathan  Auctore,  in  Linguam  Latinam 
Tianslatus.  An  English  version  is  given  by  M.  L.  Rodkinson 
in  his  translation  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  1. 9,  New  5’ork, 
1900.  Schecliter  gives  the  commentaries  to  Abot  de-Rahhi 
Nathan  in  his  edition,  xxvli.  et  seq.  Emendations  were  maiie 
by  Benjamin  Motal  in  his  collectanea,  called  Tummat  Ye- 
sharim,  Venice,  1622.  Commentaries  have  been  written  by 
Eliezer  Llpman  of  Zamosc,  Zolkiev,  1723 ; by  Elijah  ben  Abra- 
ham, and  notes  by  Elijah  Wilna,  Wilna,  1833;  by  Ahraham 
Witmand,  Ahahai  Hesed,  Amsterdam,  1777 ; by  Joshua  Falk, 
Binyan  Yehoshu'a,  Dyhernfurth,  1788.  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  2034 ; Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  654. 

M.  M. 

ABRABALIA,*  JOSEPH  and  MOSES : Span- 
ish statesmen  who  flourished  in  Aragon  in  the  latter 


* Kaufmann  thinks  it  possible  that  this  name  is  derived  from 
Ibn  Albalia;  Steinschneider,  however,  thinks  that  it  is  not  an 
Arabic  name  {Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  130).  Don  Samuel  Abrabalia 
was  a member  of  a deputation  sent  in  1418  to  Pope  Martin  V. 
(Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  3d  ed.,  jip.  60, 128).  A Solomon  Ab- 
rabalia is  mentioned  as  a printer  living  in  Salonica  in  the  year 
1-520  (Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  9076).  G. 
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Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan 
Abraham 


j Jialf  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Joseph  was  minister 
I of  finance  to  King  Pedro  HI.  (1376-85).  Solomon 
' ben  Adret  refers  to  Joseph  and  Moses  as  the  “two 
I great  princes.”  The  incident  which  brought  them 
i into  notice  is  connected  with  the  history  of  one  of 
1 those  informers  from  whom  medieval  Jews  suffered 
I so  much  and  on  whom  Jewish  law  was  so  severe. 

About  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  of 
Aragon  (1313-76)  there  appeared  at  Barcelona  an 
informer,  favored  by  the  authorities,  who  became  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  Jews  of  Aragon.  Pedro  HI., 

I on  ascending  the  throne,  summoned  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Jewish  communities  into  his  presence  to 
answer  certain  charges.  Knowing  that  these  could 
emanate  only  from  the  informer  of  Barcelona,  the 
Jews  entreated  him  to  withdraw  his  charges,  at  least 
I on  this  occasion;  but  the  renegade  refused  to  be 
turned  aside  from  his  purpose.  At  this  moment 
Joseph  Abrabalia  interceded  with  the  king,  expos- 
ing the  evil  designs  of  the  informer  and  requesting 
his  punishment.  Joseph’s  intercession  met  with  en- 
. tire  success.  Pedro  III.  caused  the  informer  to  be 
seized  and  delivered  over  to  the  Jews.  Jonah  of 
Gerona  (Geronda),  and  later  also  Solomon  ben  Adret, 
investigated  the  case.  They  condemned  him,  though 
I with  reluctance,  and  the  man  was  executed  by  the 
I state  authorities  about  1381.  It  seems  that  this  dras- 
I tic  measure,  which  was  prompted  chiefly  by  Joseph, 

I did  not  meet  with  unanimous  approval,  and  three 
j years  after  the  latter’s  death  many  gave  vent  to  their 
I resentment.  This  bitter  feeling  caused  the  leading 
I men  of  Gerona  (Geronda)  to  ask  Solomon  ben  Adret 
to  revise  the  whole  case.  Adret  unreservedly  ap- 
j proved  of  the  action  of  Joseph,  and  in  order  fully  to 
I appease  the  agitated  communities,  he  also  laid  the 
I matter  before  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  who  fully  con- 
' cuiTed  in  his  decision.  These  responsa  make  it  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  date  of  Joseph’s  death,  on  which 
■ the  authorities  are  greatly  at  variance.  Steinschnei- 
der,  Zunz,  and  H.  Brody  place  it  in  1334,  which  is 
I (piite  impossible,  as  Adret,  who  died  not  later  than 
1310,  mentions  Joseph  Abrabalia  with  the  memorial 
formula  y"j.  D.  Kaufmann  places  the  date  of  death 
at  1383.  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  Adret’s 
I statements.  A Moses  Abrabalia  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  responsa  of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet,  though  it  is 
doubtful  w'hether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Moses 
Abrabalia,  the  brother  of  Joseph. 

Bibliography  : D.  Kaufmann,  In  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  viii.  222  et 

sea.,  where  the  responsa  referred  to  are  reproduced. 

M.  B. 

ABKABANEL.  See  Abravanel. 

ABRABANEL  DORMIDO,  DAVID  (MAN- 
I UEL  MARTINEZ).  See  Dormido,  David  Abra- 

VAXEL. 

ABRACADABRA : Magic  word  or  formula 
' used  in  incantations,  especially  against  intermittent 
1 fever  or  inflammation,  the  patient  wearing  an  am- 
; ulet  upon  his  neck,  with  the  following  inscription : 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
A B R A C A D A 
A B R A C A D 
A B R A C A 
ABRAC 
1 A B R A 

AB  R 

: A B 

I 

I The  underljdng  idea  was  to  force  the  spirit  of  the 
! disease  gradually  to  relinquish  its  hold  upon  the 

1 

I 

I 


I 

I 

1 


patient.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Serenus  Sammoni- 
cus,  physician  to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  whose  work, 
“De  Medicina  PrfEcepta,”  was  admired  by  the  em- 
perors Geta  and  Alexander  Severus.  He  prescribes 
that  the  word  be  written  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  the  whole  word  being  written  out  at  first,  then 
with  one  letter  less  on  each  line  until  one  letter 
stands  alone  (see  King,  “Gnostics  and  Their  Re- 
mains,” p.  317).  The  explanation  that  it  is  a corrup- 
tion of  JJa-Braclia  and  Dubar  hardly  deserves  consiil- 
oration.  The  Jewish  Cabala  probably  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  But  it  finds  a striking  parallel  in 
Pesahim,  113«,  which  recommends  the  same  means 
of  gradually  reducing  the  power  of  disease  by  an  in- 
cantation formula  which  subdues  the  invoked  spirit 
of  the  disease.  The  person  who  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a victim  of  the  spirit  Shabriri  (“  Blindness”) 
is  told  to  say:  “My  mother  hath  told  me  to  beware 
of 

SHABRIRI 
A B R I R I 
RI  RI 
R I R 
RI.” 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  word  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  a demon  which  is  no  longer  recog- 
nizable. It  has  been  the  subject  of  the  following 
stanza  (King,  l.c.)\ 

"Thou  Shalt  on  paper  write  the  spell  divine, 
Ahracadahra  calied,  in  many  a line ; 

Each  under  each  in  even  order  place. 

But  the  last  letter  in  each  line  efface. 

As  by  degrees  the  elements  grow  few 
Still  take  away,  but  fix  the  residue. 

Till  at  the  last  one  letter  stands  alone 
And  the  whole  dwindles  to  a tapering  cone. 

Tie  this  about  the  neck  with  flaxen  string ; 

Mighty  the  good  ’twill  to  the  patient  bring. 

Its  wondrous  potency  shall  guard  his  head. 

And  drive  disease  and  death  far  from  his  lied.” 

K. 

ABRAHAM. — Biblical  Data : According  to  the 
Bible,  Abraham  (or  Abram)  was  the  father  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of  Abram 
is  found  in  Gen.  xi.  26  to  xxv.  10.  According  to 
this  narrative,  he  was  the  son  of  Tenth  and  was 
born  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Terah,  with  Abram, 
Sarai  (Abram’s  wife),  and  Lot  (Abram’s  nephew), 
left  Ur  to  go  to  the  laud  of  Canaan ; but  they  tarried 
at  Haran,  where  Terah  died  (Gen.  xi.  26-33).  There 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram  in  the  first  of  a series 
of  visions,  and  bade  him  leave  the  country  with  his 
family,  promising  to  make  of  him  a 
Birth  and  great  nation  {ib.  xii.  1-3),  a promise 

Wander-  that  was  renewed  on  several  occasions, 
ings.  Accordingly,  Abram  with  Sarai  and 
Lot  started  for  Canaan ; and  at  the  site 
of  Sichem  (or  Shechem)  the  Lord  promised  the  land 
as  an  inheritance  to  the  patriarch’s  seed.  After  so- 
journing for  a while  between  Beth-el  and  Hai  (or  Ai), 
Abram,  on  account  of  a famine,  went  to  Egypt. 
Here,  to  guard  against  Pharaoh’s  jealousy,  he  passed 
Sarai  off  as  his  sister.  Pharaoh  took  her  into  the 
royal  household,  but,  discovering  the  deception,  re- 
leased her  and  sent  Abram  and  his  familj"  away  {ib. 
xii.  9-20).  Abram  returned  northward  to  his  former 
place  of  sojourn  between  Beth  el  and  Hai.  There 
his  shepherds  quarreled  with  those  of  Lot,  and  the 
uncle  and  nephew  separated.  Lot  going  east  to  So- 
dom, while  Abram  remained  in  Canaan  {ib  xiii.  1-12). 
Again  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  patriarch,  and  prom- 
ised him  an  abundant  progeny  which  should  inherit 
the  land  of  Canaan  {ib.  xiii.  14-17). 

Abram  now  removed  to  Mamre  {ih  xiii.  18)  in 
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Hebron,  wlieuce  he  made  a successful  expedition 
against  Chedorlaoiner,  king  of  Elam,  and  his  con- 
federate kings,  from  whom  he  rescued  Lot,  whom 
Chedorlaoiner  had  captured  in  the  course  of  an  at- 
tack upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  On  his  return 


could  be  found  therein  (ib.  xviii.  17-32).  The  cities 
were  destroyed ; but  Lot  and  his  famil}',  who  had 
been  warned,  fled  from  Sodom  before  its  destruction. 
Abraham  now  journeyed  to  Gerar,  between  Kadesh 
and  Shur,  and  for  the  second  time  passed  Sarah  off  as 


Traditional  House  of  Abraham. 

(From  a pboto^aph  reproduced  by  peruiission  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.) 


from  this  expedition,  Abram  was  blessed  by  Mel- 
chizedek,  king  of  Salem,  and  refused  to  retain  the 
recaptured  booty  offered  him  by  the  king  of  Sodom 
{ib.  xiv.). 

Once  more  the  Lord  appeared  to  Ahraiii  with  a 
promise  of  abundant  offspring,  at  the  same  time 
foretelling  their  captivity  for  four  hundred  years  in 
a strange  laud  and  their  subsequent  inheritance  of 
the  laud  between  “the  river  of  Egypt”  and  the 
Euphrates.  “ And  he  believed  in  the  Lord ; and  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness  ” {ib.  xv.  6). 
Sarai  had  hitherto  been  barren.  She  now  gave 
Abram  her  handmaid  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  wife ; 
and  the  latter  bore  a son,  Ishmael,  Abram  being 
at  the  time  eighty-six  years  old  {ib.  xvi.).  Again 
the  I.ord  appeareil  to  tlie  patriarch  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a numerous  ]iostcrity.  At  the  same  time,  in 
token  of  the  promise,  Abram’s  name 
Birth  of  was  changed  to  Abraham  (“  Father  of 
Ishmael.  IMaiiy  Nations  ”),  and  that  of  Sarai  to 
Saraii  (“  Princess  ”).  The  Lord  also  in- 
stituted the  “covenant  of  circumcision,”  and  prom- 
ised that  Sarah  should  bear  a son,  Isaac,  with  whom 
he  would  establish  it.  Abraham  thereupon  circum- 
cised himself  and  Ishmael  (fi.  xvii.  1-21).  Soon  after, 
three  angels  in  human  guise  were  hospitabl}"  enter- 
tained by  Abraham  in  Mamre,  where  the  Lord  again 
foretold  Isaac’s  birth,  and  when  Sarah  doubted  the 
promise,  the  Lord  liimself  appeared  and  renewed  it 
{ib.  xviii.  1-15). 

In  recognition  of  Abraham’s  piety  the  Lord  now 
acquainted  him  with  His  intention  to  destroy  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  on  account  of  their  wickedness;  hut, 
after  several  appeals  from  Abraham,  He  promised 
that  Sodom  should  be  spared  if  ten  righteous  men 


his  sister.  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  took  her  into 
his  house;  but,  on  being  rebuked  by  God,  released 
her  precisely  as  Pharaoh  had  done  {ib.  xx.). 

At  the  appointed  time  Isaac  was  born,  Abraham 
being  a hundred  years  old.  Soon  after,  Ishniael, 
Hagar’s  son,  was  seen  “mocking”  by 
Birth  and  Sarah,  and  at  her  solicitation  he  and 
Sacrifice  his  mother  were  banished.  Hagar  was 
of  Isaac,  comforted  in  the  wilderness  by  an  angel 
of  God  {ib.  xxi.  1-12).  Abraham  was 
now  a powerful  man ; and  at  the  solicitation  of  Ahini- 
elech,  king  of  Gerar,  he  made  a covenant  with  that 
monarch  at  Bcer-sheba  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines. At  Beer-sheba  Abraham  sojourned  many  days 
(fj.xxi.  22-34). 

The  greatest  trial  of  the  patriarch’s  life  came 
when  God  hade  him  offer  up  his  only  son  as  a burnt 
offering.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation  Abraham 
took  Isaac  and  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Moriali, 
where  he  was  just  about  to  sacrifice  him,  when  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  restrained  him,  once  more  deliv- 
ering the  prophecy  that  the  patriarch’s  seed  should 
he  “as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  .sand 
which  is  upon  the  seashore,”  and  that  in  them  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Instead 
of  Isaac  a ram  caught  in  a thicket  was  sacrificed  {ib. 
xxii.  1-18).  Abraliam  returned  to  Beer-sheba,  and 
was  sojourning  there  when  Sarah  died  at  Kirjath- 
arba  (also  called  Hebron  and  Mamre),  at  the  age  of 
one  luindred  and  twenty-seven  {ib.  xxiii.  1,  2). 
Abraham  went  to  Mamre  and  bought  the  cav'e  of 
Machpelah  as  a burial-place  ; and  there  he  buried 
Sarah  {ib.  xxiii.  3-20). 

Isaac  was  now  thirty -six  j’ears  old,  and  Abraham 
sent  Eliczer,  his  servant,  to  bring  a wife  for  him 
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from  among  Abraham’s  own  people.  Eliezer  jour- 
neyed to  Nahor,  and  returned  with  Rebekah,  Abra- 
ham's grandniece,  whom  Isaac  married  {ib.  xxiv.). 
Abraham  now  married  again,  taking  as  his  wife  Ketu- 
rah,  by  whom  lie  had  several  children.  Before  lii.s 
death  he  “ gave  all  that  he  had  ” to  Isaac,  and  sent 
the  sons  of  his  concubines  away  after  bestowing 
some  gifts  upon  them  {ib.  xxv.  1-6).  Abraham  died 


Abraham  and  Isaac. 

(From  the  Sarajevo  Haggadah.) 


! at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years; 
I and  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  beside  Sarah  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  (i6.  xxv.  7-9).  C.  J.  M. 


I In  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Literature  : 

' In  the  Old  Testament  Abraham  presents  the  type 
of  a simple  Bedouin  sheik  who  wanders  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  pasture  for  his  herds,  a kind- 
hearted,  righteous,  and  God-fearing 
Prototype  man  whom  God  cliose  on  account  of 
of  the  his  faithful  and  righteous  character  to 
Jewish  be  the  father  of  a nation  peculiarly 
Race.  favored  by  Him  in  tlie  possession  of 
the  coveted  land  of  Canaan.  Once  he 
is  spoken  of  as  a “ prophet  ” (Gen.  xx.  7).  Incident- 
ally we  learn  that  his  father,  Terah,  was  an  idolater, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Chaldeans  (Josh.  xxiv.  2) ; but 
how  Abraham  became  a worshiper  of  the  Lord,  or 
why  God  singled  him  out  and  led  him  forth  to  Ca- 
naan, is  left  to  surmise.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
the  Jewish  people  come  into  closer  contact  with  na- 
tions of  higher  culture,  especially  with  the  Greeks 
in  Alexandria,  than  the  figure  of  Abraham  became 
the  prototype  of  a nation  sent  forth  to  proclaim  the 
monotheistic  faith  to  the  world  while  wandering  from 
land  to  land.  Accordingly,  the  divine  promise  (Gen. 
xii.  3,  xxii.  18)  is  understood  to  mean:  “ ...  in  thee 
[instead  of  “with  thee”]  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed  ” (see  LXX.  ad  loc. ). 

In  the  third  and  second  centuries  b.c.,  Alexan- 
drine Jews,  writing  under  the  name  of  Hecatteus  and 
Berosus,  and  Samaritans,  like  Eupole- 
Propagator  mus,  composed  works  on  Jewish  his- 
of  the  tory,  from  which  Josephus  (“Ant.”  i. 
Knowledge  7,  § 8)  gives  the  following:  Abraham, 
of  God.  endowed  with  great  sagacity,  with  a 
higher  knowledge  of  God  and  greater 
virtues  than  all  the  rest,  was  determined  to  change 
the  erroneous  opinions  of  men.  He  was  the  first 
who  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  God  as  the  sole  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,  to  whose  will  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  subject,  for  they  by  their  motions  show 
their  dependence  on  Him.  His  opposition  to  astrol- 
ogy provoked  the  wrath  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  he 


had  to  leave  their  country  and  go  to  Canaan.  After- 
ward, when  he  came  to  Egypt,  he  entered  into  dis- 
putes with  all  the  priests  and  the  wise  men,  and 
won  their  admiration  and,  in  many  cases,  their  as- 
sent to  his  higher  views.  He  imparted  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy,  which  sci- 
ences came  to  Egypt  from  Chaldea  only  in  the  days 
of  Abraham.  Abraham’s  revolt  from  Chaldean 
astrology  is  spoken  of  in  Philo  (“On  Abraham,” 
xvii.),  in  connection  with  Gen.  xv.  5 (compare  Gen. 
R.  xliv.). 

Concerning  his  religious  awakening  in  his  father’s 
house,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  written  probably  in  the 
time  of  John  Hyreanus,  relates  (xi.)  that,  in  order 
not  to  ])articipate  in  the  idolatry  jirac- 

Opposes  tised  in  connection  with  astrology 
Idolatry,  by  the  whole  house  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham, when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  left  his  father,  and  pra3’ed  to  God  to  save 
him  from  the  errors  of  men.  Abraham  became  an 
inventor  of  better  modes  of  agriculture,  showing 
the  people  how  to  save  the  .seeds  in  the  field  from 
the  ravens  that  devoured  them.  He  then  tried  to 
persuade  his  father  to  renounce  idol- worship,  but 
Terah  was  afraid  of  the  people  and  told  him  to  keej) 
silent.  Finally,  when  Abraham  met  with  the  opjx)- 
sition  of  his  brothers  also,  he  arose  one  night  and 
set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  the  idols  were  ke])t. 
In  an  attempt  to  save  these,  his  brother  Haran  was 
burned  to  death. 

When,  in  the  night  of  the  new’  moon  of  Tishri  (the 
New’-j'ear),  Abraham  W'as  W’atehing  the  stars  to 
forecast  tlie  year’s  fertility,  the  revelation  came  to 
him  that,  in  view  of  God’s  omnipotent  will,  all  as- 
trological predictions  were  valueless,  and,  after  fer- 
vent prayer,  he  received  word  from  God  to  leave  tin* 
Chaldeans  and  set  out  on  his  mission  to  bless  the  na- 
tions by  teaching  them  the  higher  truths.  An  angel 
of  God  taught  him  Hebrew’,  the  language  of  revela- 
tion, by  w’hich  he  w’as  enabled  to  decipher  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  ancient  books  (see  Gen.  R.  xlii).  Leaving 
his  brother  Nahor  witli  his  father,  Abraham  w’ent  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  observed  there  all  tlie  festivals 
and  new  moons  (afterward  prescribed  to  the  Israel- 
ites, but  already  writtim  on  the  heavenly  tablets  re- 


Abraham and  Isaac. 

(From  a tombstone  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Amsterdam  Portugnese  Congregation.) 

vealed  to  Enoch),  besides  many  other  customs  ob- 
served by  the  priesthood  of  the  second  century  n.c. 

According  to  one  opinion,  Abraham  attained  th(> 
true  knowledge  of  God  av hen  heAvas  three  years  old ; 
according  to  others,  at  ten ; and  again  a more  sober 
opinion  claims  that  he  Avas  forty-eight  years  old 
((3en.  R.  xxx). 

In  his  Avarfare  against  the  hosts  of  Amiaphel  and 
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other  kings,  Abraham  cast  dust  upon  them,  and  it 
turned  into  swords  and  lances,  and  the  stubble  turned 
into  bows  and  arrows  (according  to  Isa.  xli.  2).  Og, 
the  giant  king  of  Bashan,  was  the  one  “ that  escaped  ” 
{lui-paUt),  and  brought  him  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Lot.  Og  was  of  the  remnant  of  the  giants  that 
lived  before  the  Flood  (Deut.  iii.  11).  He  cast  a lust- 
ful eye  upon  Sarah,  and  hoped  to  see  Abraham  killed 
in  the  war  in  order  that  he  might  take  her  to  wife. 

Far  more  explicit  is  the  story  of  Abraham’s  life 
in  his  Chaldean  home  as  told  by  tlie  Palestinian  rab- 
bis of  the  second  centuiy,  and  after- 
His  Birth,  ward  further  developed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Babylonian  folk-lore.  He 
was  born  in  Kuta,  anotlier  name  for  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees (B.  B.  91ffl).  On  the  night  when  he  was  born, 
Terah’s  friends,  among  whom  were  councilors  and 
soothsayers  of  Nimrod,  were  feasting  in  his  house, 
and  on  leaving  late  at  night  they  observed  a star 
which  swallowed  up  four  other  stars  from  the  four 
sides  of  the  heavens.  They  forthwith  hastened  to 
Nimrod  and  said:  “Of  a certainty  a lad  has  been 
born  who  is  destined  to  conquer  this  world  and 
the  next;  now,  then,  give  to  his  parents  as  large  a 
sum  of  money  as  they  wish  for  the  child,  and  then 
kill  him.”  But  Terah,  who  was  present,  said ; “Your 
advice  reminds  me  of  the  mvde  to  whom  a man  said, 
‘ I will  give  thee  a house  full  of  barley  if  thou  wilt 
allow  me  to  cut  off  thy  head,  ’ whereupon  the  mule 
replied;  ‘Fool  that  thou  art,  of  what  use  will  the 
barley  be  to  me  if  thou  cuttest  off  my  head?’  Thus 
I say  to  you : if  you  slay  the  son,  who  will  inherit 
the  money  you  give  to  the  parents?  ” Then  the  rest 
of  the  councilors  said : “ From  thy  words  we  per- 
ceive that  a sou  has  been  born  to  thee.”  “Yes,” 
said  Terah,  “ a sou  has  been  born  to  me,  but  he  is 
dead.”  Terah  then  went  home  and  hid  his  son  in  a 
cave  for  three  years.  When,  on  coming  out  of  the 
cave,  Abraham  saw  the  sun  rising  in  all  his  glory  in 
the  east,  he  said  to  himself:  “Surely  this  is  the 
Lord  of  the  universe,  and  Him  I will  worship.”  But 
the  evening  came,  and  lo!  the  sun  set  and  night 
befell  him,  and  seeing  the  moon  with  her  silver  radi- 
ance, he  said,  “This,  then,  is  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  stars  are  His  servants;  to  Him  I will 
kneel.”  The  following  morning,  when  moon  and 
stars  had  disappeared  and  the  sun  had  risen  anew, 
Abraham  said : “ Now  I know  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  the  Lord  of  the  world,  but  He  who 
controls  both  as  His  servants  is  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  whole  world.”  Forthwith  Abraham 
asked  his  father : “ Who  created  heaven  and  earth  ? ” 
Terah,  pointing  to  one  of  his  idols,  replied : “ This 
great  image  is  our  god.  ” “ Then  let  me  bring  a sacri- 

flce  to  him ! ” said  Abraham,  and  he  ordered  a cake  of 
line  flour  to  be  baked,  and  offered  it  to  the  idol,  and 
when  the  idol  did  not  eat  it,  he  ordered  a still  finer 
meal-offering  to  be  prepared,  and  offered  it  to  the 
idol.  But  the  idol  did  neither  eat  nor  answer  when 
addressed  by  him,  and  so  Abraham  grew  angry  and, 
kindling  a fire,  burned  them  all.  When  Terah,  on 
coming  home,  found  his  idols  burnt,  he  went  to 
Abraham  and  said:  “Who  has  burned  my  gods?” 
Abraham  replied:  “The  large  ope  quarreled  with 
the  little  ones  and  burned  them  in  his  anger.  ” “ Fool 
that  thou  art,  how  canst  thou  say  that  he  who  can 
not  see  nor  hear  nor  walk  should  have  done  this?  ” 
Then  Abraham  said  : “ How  then  canst  thou  forsake 
the  living  God  and  serve  gods  that  neither  see  nor 
hear? ” 

According  to  Gen.  R.  xxxviii.  and  Tanna  debe  Eli- 
yahu,  ii.  25  (probably  a portion  of  Pirke  R.  EL), 
Terah  was  a manufacturer  of  idols  and  had  them  for 
sale.  One  day  when  Terah  was  absent  and  Abraham 


was  left  to  take  charge  of  the  shop,  an  old,  3'et  vig- 
orous, man  came  in  to  buj"  an  idol.  Abraham  handed 
him  the  one  on  top,  and  he  gave  him 
Breaks  the  price  asked.  “ How  old  art  thou  ? ” 
Idols.  Abraham  asked.  “ Seventy  years,  ” was 
the  answer.  “Thou  fool,”  continued 
Abraham,  “how  canst  thou  adore  a god  so  much 
younger  than  thou  ? Thou  wert  born  seventy  3'ears 
ago  and  this  god  was  made  yesterday.  ” The  buyer 
threw  away  his  idol  and  received  his  money  back. 
The  other  sous  of  Terah  complained  to  their  father 
that  Abraham  did  not  know  how  to  sell  the  idols,  and 
so  Abraham  was  told  to  attend  to  the  idols  as  priest. 
One  day  a woman  brought  a meal-offering  for  the 
idols,  and,  as  they  would  not  eat,  he  exclaimed : “ A 
mouth  have  they  but  speak  not,  eyes  but  see  not,  ears 
but  hear  not,  hands  but  handle  not.  May  their  mak- 
ers be  like  them,  and  all  who  trust  in  them  ” (Ps.  cx  v. 
5-8,  Heb. ),  and  he  broke  them  to  pieces  and  burned 
them.  Abraham  was  brought  before  Nimrod,  who 
said:  “Knowest  thou  not  that  I am  god  and  ruler  of 
the  world?  Why  hast  thou  destroyed  my  images?” 
Then  Abraham  said : “ If  thou  art  god  and  ruler  of  the 
world,  why  dost  thou  not  cause  the  sun  to  rise  in  the 
west  and  set  in  the  east  ? If  thou  art  god  and  ruler  of 
the  world,  tell  me  all  that  I have  now  at  heart,  and 
what  I .shall  do  in  the  future.”  Nimrod  was  dum- 
founded,  and  Abraham  continued : “ Thou  art  the  son 
of  Cush,  a mortal  like  him.  Thou  couldst  not  save  thy 
father  from  death,  nor  wilt  thou  thyself  escape  it.” 
According  to  Gen.  R.  xxxviii,  Nimrod  said:  “Wor- 
ship the  fire ! ” “ Why  not  water  that  quenches 

the  fire?”  asked  Abraham.  “Very  well,  worship 
the  water ! ” “ Why  not  the  clouds  which  swallow  the 
water  ? ” “ So  be  it ; worship  the  clouds ! ” Then  Abra- 
ham said:  “Rather  let  me  adore  the  wind  which 
blows  the  clouds  about!”  “So  be  it;  pray  to  the 
wind!”  “But,”  said  Abraham,  “man  can  stand  up 
against  the  wind  or  shield  himself  behind  the  walls  of 
his  house.  ” “ Then  adore  me ! ” said  Nimrod.  There- 
upon Nimrod  (Amraphel ; see  Pesik.  R.  § 33,  ‘Er.  53«) 
ordered  Abraham  to  be  cast  into  a furnace.  He  had 
a pile  of  wood  five  jmrds  in  circumference  set  on 
fire,  and  Abraham  was  cast  into  it.  But  God  Himself 
went  down  from  heaven  to  rescue  him.  Wherefore 
the  Lord  appeared  to  him  later,  saying : “ I am  the 
Lord  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  fire  of  the  Chal- 
deans ” ( Ur  Kasdim,  Gen.  xv.  7).  The  legend  betrays 
Persian  influence  (compare  the  Zoroaster  legend  in 
Windischmann,  “ Zoroastrische  Studien,”  pp.  307- 
313).  Regarding  the  cave  in  which  Abraham  dwelt, 
.see  ih.  p.  113 ; compare  also  B.  B.  10a.  The  dia- 
logue with  Nimrod,  pointing  from  fire,  water,  the 
cloud,  wind,  and  man  to  God,  has  its  parallel  in 
Hindu  legend  (seeBenfej’,  “ Pantschatantra,  ” i.  376). 

Abraham  is  thereupon  commissioned  by  God  to 
propagate  His  truth  throughout  the  world,  and  he 
wins  many  souls  for  Him : while  he  wins  the  men, 
Sarah,  his  wife,  converts  the  women.  In  this  man- 
ner “they  made  souls  in  Haran”  (Gen.  xii.  5,  Heb.). 
He  awakens  the  heathen  from  slumber  and  brings 
them  under  the  wings  of  God.  He  is  the  father  of 
the  proseljdes  (Gen.  R.  xliii ; Mek. , Mfshpatim,  § 18). 

Henceforth  he  was  to  become  “ like  a stream  of 
blessing  to  purify  and  regenerate  the  pagan  world.” 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  converted 
As  a Phi-  the  heathen  it  is  related  that  he  had 
lanthropist.  a palatial  mansion  built  near  the  oak- 
tree  of  Mamre  or  at  Beer- she  ba  on  the 
crossing  of  the  roads,  wherein  all  kinds  of  victuals 
and  wine  were  spread  on  the  table  for  the  passers- 
bj%  who  came  through  the  doors  kept  open  on  all 
sides;  and  when  they,  after  having  partaken  of  the 
meal,  were  about  to  offer  their  thanks  to  him  before 
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going  oil  tlicir  way,  lie  pointed  to  God  above,  whose 
I steward  he  was  and  to  whom  alone  they  owed  thanks. 

I Thus,  by  Ids  love  for  man.  he  taught  people  how  to 
worship  God.  Abraham’s  Oak,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Midrash  (to  Gen.  xxi.  33)  relates  these 
; things,  is  mentioned  also  by  Jerome  (quoted  in 
Uhlman’s  “Liebesthiltigkeit,”  p.  321).  This  philan- 
i thropic  virtue  of  Abraham  is  specifically  dwelt  upon 
in  the  Testament  of  Abraham. 

His  prophetic  vision  (Gen.  xv.)  furnished  espe- 
cially grateful  material  to  apocalyptic  writers,  who 
beheld  foreshadowed  in  the  four  differ- 
Prophetic  ent  animals  used  for  the  covenant  sac- 

Vision.  rifice  the  “ four  kingdoms  ” of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  (see  also  the  Midrashim  and 
Targums  and  Pirke  R.  El.  xxviii;  compare  Apoca- 
lypse of  Abraham,  ix.). 

Regarding  Abraham’s  relation  to  Melchizedek, 

! who  taught  him  new  lessons  in  philanthropy,  see 
ilEBCHiZEDEK.  Whereas  the  Bible  speaks  of  only 
one  trial  that  Abraham  had  to  undergo  to  give  proof 
of  his  faith  in  and  fear  of  God  (the  oft'ering  of  his  son 
, Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.),  the  rabbis  (Ab.  v.  4;  Ab.  R.  N. 
xxxiii.  [B.  xxxvi.];  and  Pirke  R.  El.  xxvi.  et  seq.\ 
compare  also  Book  of  Jubilees,  xvii.  17,  and  xix.  5) 
mention  ten  trials  of  his  faith,  the  offering  of  his  son 
I forming  the  culmination.  Yet  this  was  sufficient 
I reason  for  Satan,  or  Mastemah,  as  the  Book  of  Jubi- 
lees calls  him,  to  put  all  possible  obstacles  in  his  way. 

When  Abraham  finally  held  the  knife  over  his  be- 
I loved  son,  Isaac  seemed  doomed,  and  the  angels  of 
j heaven  shed  tears  which  fell  upon 

1 Supreme  Isaac’s  eyes,  causing  him  blindness 

Test  in  later  life.  But  their  prayer  was 

I of  Faith.,  heard.  The  Lord  sent  Michael  the 

I archangel  to  tell  Abraham  not  to  sac- 

I rifice  his  son,  and  the  dew  of  life  was  poured  on  Isaac 
to  revive  him.  The  ram  to  be  offered  in  his  place 
had  stood  there  ready,  prepared  from  the  beginning 
of  creation  (Ab.  v.  6).  Abraham  had  given  proof 
that  he  served  God  not  only  from  fear,  but  also  out  of 
love,  and  the  promise  was  given  that,  whenever  the 
‘Akedah  chapter  was  read  on  the  New-year’s  day, 
on  which  occasion  the  ram’s  horn  is  always  blown, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  should  be  redeemed 
1 from  the  power  of  Satan,  of  sin,  and  of  oppression, 
owing  to  the  merit  of  him  whose  ashes  lay  before 
God  as  though  he  had  been  sacrificed  and  consumed 
(Pesik.  R.  § 40  and  elsewhere). 

According  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (xx.-xxii.), 
Abraham  appointed  Jacob,  in  the  presence  of  Re- 
bekah,  heir  of  his  divine  blessings.  Jacob  remained 
with  him  to  the  very  last,  receiving  his  instructions 
and  his  blessings.  But  while  the  same  source  informs 
, us  that  he  ordered  all  his  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren to  avoid  magic,  idolatry,  and  all  kinds  of  im- 
purity, and  to  walk  in  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Jeremiah  bar  Abba  (in  Sanh.  91a)  tells  us  that  he 
bequeathed  the  knowledge  of  magic  to  the  sons  of 
his  wife,  Keturah. 

About  his  death  rabbinical  tradition  has  preserved 
only  one  statement — that  the  Angel  of  Death  had  no 
power  over  him  (B.  B.  17a).  There  is 
Abraham’s  nevertheless  a beautiful  description 
: Death.  of  his  glorious  end  in  the  Testament 

of  Abraham  (see  Abraham,  Testa - 
xrENT  OF).  The  same  work  gives  a touching  picture 
of  his  love  for  man,  while  Ab.  R.  N.  (xxxiii.)  offers 
illustrations  of  his  spirit  of  righteousness  and  equity. 

I Abba  Arik.a  (Rab)  even  professed  to  know  how  the 

I men  of  Abraham’s  time  expressed  their  grief  at  his 

bier : “ Alas  for  the  ship  that  hath  lost  its  captain ! 
I Alas  for  humanity  that  hath  lost  its  leader ! ” (B. 
!•  B.  91a,  b.) 


Besides  the  discovery  of  astronomy,  we  find  as- 
cribed to  Abrahairr  the  invention  of  the  alphabet, 
the  knowledge  of  magic,  and  of  all  secret  lore  (‘Ab. 
Zarah,  146;  Eusebius,  “Praqr.  Ev.”;  D'Herbelot, 
“Bibliothfeque  Orientale,”  s.t'.  “Abraham”;  “Sefer 
Yezirah,”  toward  the  end).  All  this  is  based  on  Gen. 
R.  to  Gen.  xv.  5:  “ God  lifted  hinr  above  the  vault  of 
heaven  to  cause  hinr  to  see  all  the  mysteries  of  life.” 
It  is  related  (Tosef.,  Kid.,  at  end)  that  he  wore  a 
pearl  or  precious  stone  of  magic  power  on  his  neck, 
wherewith  he  healed  the  .sick ; and  that  all  the  secrets 
of  the  Law  were  disclosed  to  him,  while  he  observed 
even  the  most  minute  provisions  of  the  rabbis  (Mish- 
nah  Kid.,  at  end;  Gen.  R.  Ixiv.).  Even  in  physical 
size  he  towered  above  the  rest  of  men,  according  to 
Gen.  R.  xlix.  and  Soferim,  xxi.  9. 

There  is  a deep  undercuiTent  of  his  true  hu- 
nranity  in  all  the  legends  about  Abraham.  “Until 
Abraham's  time  the  Lord  was  known 
True  only  as  the  God  of  heaven.  When 
Type  of  He  appeared  to  Abraham,  He  became 
Humanity,  the  (iod  of  the  earth  as  well  as  of 
heaveir,  for  He  brought  Him  nigh  to 
man  ” (Midr.  R.  to  Gen.  xxiv.  3).  Abraliam,  called 
“the  One”  (Isa.  li.  2,  lleb.,  and  Ezek.  xxxiii.),  ren- 
dered the  whole  human  family  one  (Gen.  R.  xxxix) 
Whosoever  has  a benign  eye,  a simjile  heart,  and 
a humble  spirit,  or  who  is  humble  and  i)ious,  is  a 
disciple  of  Abraham  (Ab.  v.  29,  andBer.  66),  and  he 
who  lacks  kindness  of  heart  is  no  true  son  of  Abra- 
ham (Bezah,  32a).  But  it  is  particularlj-  Abraham, 
the  man  of  faith,  the  “friend  of  God”  (Isa.  xli.  8), 
upon  whom  are  founded  alike  the  Synagogue  (see 
Pes.  1176;  Mek.,  Beshallah,  § 3;  I Macc.  ii.  32  : Plulo, 
“Who  is  the  Heir?”  xviii.-xix.),  tlie  Church  (see 
Rom.  iv.  1;  Gal.  iii.  6;  .James,  ii.  23),  and  theMoscpie 
(Koran,  sura  iii.  58-60).  “Abraham  was  not  a .lew 
nor  a Christian,  but  a believer  in  one  God  [a  Moslem], 
a hater  of  idolatry,  a man  of  perfect  faith  ” (ib.  suras 
ii.  118,  iv.  124,  vi.  162,  xvi.  121).  When  (5od  said. 
“ Let  there  be  light ! ” He  had  Abraham  in  view 
(Gen.  R.  ii.). 

Many  Arabic  legends  concerning  Abraham  based 
on  the  Koran  found  their  way  back  to  .Jewish  works 
(see  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  i.  25,  and  introduction,  xv.). 

Bibliography:  Weil,  Bih\.  hegemlen  der  Miiselmdnner,  y>. 
68;  (iriinbaum,  Neue  Ucitrilyc  zur  Semitischen  Sagcii- 
kunde,  pp. ‘.)l-93;  B.  Beer,  Lehen  Abrahaym,iiach  Avff as- 
sung  der  JUdischen  Sage,  especially  pp.  9.5-210,  I.eipsic,  ls,59 
this  book  contains  a very  full  account,  with  valuable  refer- 
ences, of  the  rabbinic  traditions  concerning  Abraham);  Hughes, 
Dictionary  of  Islam,  s.v. 

K. 

In  Mohammedan  Legend : Of  all  the  Biblical 

personages  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  Abraham  is  un- 
doubted!}" the  most  important.  As  is  the  case  with 
all  the  Biblical  material  contained  in  the  Koran,  its 
source  must  be  looked  for  not  in  any  written  docu- 
ments, but  in  the  stories,  more  or  less  tinged  by 
midrashic  additions,  which  Dlohammed  heard  from 
his  Jewish  or  Christian  teachers  and  friends.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  various  periods 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Arabian  prophet ; for  in  these 
matters  Mohammed  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
his  views  as  to  the  importance  of  Biblical  person- 
ages varied  with  changing  circumstances  and  chan- 
ging needs.  In  his  early  preachings  IMohammed 
shows  very  little  knowledge  of  the  patriarch.  The 
only  mention  of  him  during  the  early  Meccan  period 
is  found  in  sura  Ixxxvii.  19  (compare  sura  liii.  37), 
where  Mohammed  makes  a passing  reference  to  the 
“ Suhuf  Ibrahim  ” (the  Rolls  of  Abraham) ; these 
can  not  have  reference,  as  Sprenger  thinks  (“  Leben 
u.  Lehre  Mohammeds,”  ii.  348.  363  et  seq,),  to  any 
real  apocryphal  books,  but  merely  to  a reminiscence 
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of  what  Mohammed  had  heard  about  the  mention  of 
Abraham  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians (Kuenen,  “National  and  Universal  Religions,” 
p.  297,  note  1,  and  pp.  317-323,  New  York,  1882). 
Similarly  in  sura  liii.  37 — a passage  certainly  not 
older  than  the  end  of  the  first  Meccan  period  (Nol- 
deke,  “Gesch.  des  Korans,”  p.  79) — he  speaks  of 
Abraham  as  of  one  that  had  fulfilled  his  word,  giv- 
ing as  his  reference  the  same  Rolls  of  Abraham 
(Hirschfeld,  “Beitriige  zur  Erklitrung  des  Korans,” 
p.  12;  compare  Gen.  xxii.  16).  To  this  later  Meecan 
period  may  also  belong  what  Mohammed  has  to  say 
of  Abraham  as  one  who  was  oppressed  for  preach- 
ing the  true  religion  and  for  championing  his  God. 
This  part  of  Abraham’s  career  appealed  very  strongly 
to  Mohammed ; for  he  saw  in  it  a certain  prototype 
of  his  own  early  and  severe  struggles  with  the  pa- 
tricians of  his  native  city.  As  Mohammed  is  the 
last  of  the  prophets,  so  Abraham  is  among  the  first. 
Abraham  is  evidently — though  this  is  not  direetly 
stated — one  of  the  seven  bearers  of  Mataui,  the  mes- 
sages repeated  from  out  of  the  heavenly  book  (sura 
XV.  87 ; compare  xxxix.  24).  The  other  six  are  the 
prophets  of  Ad,  Thamud,  and  Midian,  and  Noah, 
Lot,  and  Moses.  Abraham  is  a righteous  man  (p’“IV) 
and  prophet  (sura  xix.  42). 

In  the  later  suras  Mohammed  seems  to  have  learned 
more  about  Abraham.  In  sura  vi.  75  he  relates 
how  the  prophet  came  to  worship  God  by  watch- 
ing physical  phenomena:  “Thus  did  we  show  Abra- 
ham the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth,  that 
he  should  be  of  those  who  are  sure.  And  when 
the  night  overshadowed  him  he  saw  a 
“ Great,  star  and  said,  ‘ This  is  my  Lord  ’ ; but 
Greater,  when  it  set  he  said,  ‘ I love  not  those 
Greatest.”  that  set.’  And  when  he  saw  the  moon 
beginning  to  rise  he  said,  ‘ This  is  my 
Lord  ’ ; but  when  it  set  he  said,  ‘ If  my  Lord  guides 
me  not  I shall  surely  be  of  the  people  who  err.  ’ And 
when  he  saw  the  sun  beginning  to  rise  he  said,'  This 
is  my  Lord,  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  ’ ; but  when  it 
set  he  said,  ‘ O my  people,  veril}^  I am  clear  of  what 
j’e  assoeiate  with  God ; verily,  I have  turned  my  faee 
to  Him  who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  ’ ” 

The  name  of  Abraham’s  father  is  said  to  have  been 
Azar,  though  some  of  the  later  Arab  writers  give  the 
name  correctly  as  Tei'ah.  Others  claim  that  Azar 
was  his  real  name,  while  Terah  was  his  surname 
(Nawawi,  “ Biographieal  Diet,  of  Illustrious  Men,” 
p.  128;  but  see  Jawaliki,  “ Al-Mu'arrab,”  ed.  Sachau, 
p.  21;  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxxiii.  214).  Still  a third  class 
of  authorities  say  that  Azar  means  either  “ the  old 
man”  or  “the  perverse  one.”  Modern  seholars  have 
suggested  that  the  woi’d  is  a mistake  for  'nUNn 
(B.  B.  15«:  see  Pautz,  “Mohammed’s  Lehre  von  der 
Otfenbarung,”  p.  242).  This  Azar  was  a great  wor- 
shiper of  idols,  and  Abraham  had  hard  work  in  dis- 
suading him  from  worshiping  them.  The  story  is 
told  in  sura  xxi.  53  et  seq. : “ And  we  gave  Abraham 
a right  direetion  before;  for  about  him  we  knew. 
AVhen  he  said  to  his  father  and  to  his  people,  ‘What 
are  these  images  to  which  ye  pay  devotion  ? ’ said 
they,  ‘We  found  our  fathers  serving  them.’  Said 
he,  ‘ Both  ye  and  jmur  fathers  have  been  in  obvious 
error.’  They  said,  ‘ Dost  thou  eome  to  us  with  the 
truth,  or  art  thou  of  those  that  sport  ? ’ He  said,  ‘Nay, 
but  your  Lord  is  Lord  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  which  Pie  created ; and  I am  of  those  who  tes- 
tify to  this,  and,  by  God,  I will  plot  against  your 
idols  after  ye  have  turned  and  shown  me  your  backs.  ’ 
So  he  brake  them  all  in  pieees,  except  a large  one 
that  haply  they  might  refer  it  to  [lay  the  blame  upon] 
him.  Said  they,  ‘ AVho  has  done  this  with  our  gods? 
Verily,  he  is  of  the  wrong  doers.  ’ They  said,  ‘ AVe 


heard  a youth  speak  of  them,  who  is  called  Abraham.  ’ 
Said  they,  ‘ Then  bring  him  before  the  eyes  of  men ; 
haply  they  will  bear  witness.  ’ Said  they,  ‘ Was  it 
thou  who  did  this  to  our  gods,  O Abraham?  ’ Said 
he,  ‘ Nay,  it  was  this  largest  of  them ; but  ask  them 
if  they  can  speak.  . . .’  Said  they,  ‘ Burn  him  and 
help  your  gods  if  ye  are  going  to  do  so.’  AVe  said, 
‘Ofire!  be  thou  cool  and  a safety  for  Abraham.’ ” In 
suras  xxvii.  and  xxxix.  Mohammed  returns  to  this 
story,  and  adds  the  aceount  of  the  messengers  that 
eame  to  Abraham,  of  the  promise  of  a son  named 
Isaac,  and  of  the  eoming  destruetion  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  “ AV e turned  these  cities  upside  down  and 
rained  on  them  stones  of  baked  clay  ” (compare  sura 
li.  34).  The  destruction  of  the  two  cities  served  Mo- 
hammed as  a warning,  taken  from  history,  whieli  he 
desired  to  impress  upon  his  opponents  in  Mecca. 

The  ‘Akedah,  or  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  is  mentioned 
in  several  places  in  the  Koran.  The  following  ac- 
count is  found  in  sura  xxxvii.  100  et  seq. : “ And 
when  he  reaehed  the  age  to  work  with  him  he  said : 
‘ O my  boy  ! verily  I have  seen  in  a dream  that  I 
should  sacrifice  thee;  look,  then,  that  thou  seest 
right.  ’ Said  he,  ‘ O my  sire ! do  what  thou  art  bid- 
den; thou  wilt  find  me,  if  it  please  God,  one  of  the 
patient.  ’ And  when  they  were  resigned  and  Abra- 
ham had  thrown  him  down  upon  his  forehead,  we 
called  to  him,  ‘O  Abraham!  thou  hast  verified  the 
vision ; verily,  thus  do  we  reward  those  who  do  good. 
This  is  surely  an  obvious  trial.  ’ And  we  rewarded 
him  with  a mighty  victim.” 

Mohammed,  however,  went  further  than  this,  and, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  position  against  his  Jew- 
ish opponents  in  Medina,  made  out  of  Abraham  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  premoham- 
Prominenee  medan  religious  history.  He  alleges 

Given  to  that  Abraham  was  the  real  founder  of 
Abraham,  the  religion  that  he  himself  was  preach- 
ing; that  Islam  was  merely  a restate- 
ment of  the  old  religion  of  Abraham  and  not  a new 
faith  now  preached  for  the  first  time.  Abraham  is 
the  “ friend  of  God  ” (sura  iv.  124),  an  appellation  that 
the  followers  of  Islam  now  usually  apply  to  him,  and 
on  account  of  which  to-day  the  city  of  Hebron  is 
called  Al-Halil  (compare  Isa.  xli.  8;  Ab.  R.  N.  61a). 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  an  imam,  or  religious 
leader  (compare  suras  ii.  118,  xvi.  121),  and  perhaps 
alsoa“hanif”;  “he  wasnotoneof  the  idolaters.  . . . 
[God]  ciiose  him,  and  He  guided  him  unto  the  right 
way.  . . . Tlien  we  inspired  thee.  Follow  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  a hauif,  for  he  was  not  of  the  idolaters.  ” 
The  exact  meaning  of  “hanif  ” is  uncertain;  but  it 
seems  in  general  to  designate  a man  who  searclied 
after  the  truth  and  despised  idolatry  (Kuenen,  l.c. 
note  2,  pp.  323-326 ; AVellhausen,  “ Skizzen,”  iii.  207). 

Charaeteristlc  is  the  following  saying:  “Abraham 
was  not  a Jew  nor  yet  a Christian,  but  he  was  a 
hanif  resigned,  and  not  of  the  idolaters.  Verily, 
the  people  most  worthy  of  Abraham  are  those  that 
follow  him  and  his  prophets,  and  those  that  believe  ” 
(sura  iii.  60).  AVith  the  same  theologieal  intent 
Mohammed  makes  various  references  to  the  Millnt 
Ibrahim  (“  Religion  of  Abraham  ”)  as  the  one  he  de- 
sires his  people  to  follow  (suras  xvi.  124,  ii.  124, 
xxii.  77). 

During  the  latest  period  of  Mohammed’s  activity 
in  Medina  he  became  still  bolder,  and,  in  developing 
his  theory  in  regard  to  Abraham,  left  entirely  the 
beaten  track  of  .Jewish  and  Christian  Midrash.  It 
had  become  necessary  for  him  to  break  entirely  with 
the  Jews,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as 
prophet.  The  kiblah,  or  direetion  of  prayer,  was 
still  toward  Jerusalem.  As  the  Jews  had  refused 
to  follow  Mohammed  it  was  necessary  to  dissociate 
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his  religion  from  theirs,  and  to  turn  the  faces  and 
I thoughts  of  his  followers  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca. 
In  order  that  the  change  might  be  effected  with 
as  little  friction  as  possible,  Mohammed  connected 
1 Slecca  and  its  holy  house,  the  Kaaba,  with  the  his- 
I tory  of  Abraham,  the  real  founder  of  his  Islam.  It 

I is  here  that  Ishmael  conies  for  the  first  time  promi- 

I nently  forward.  In  one  of  the  latest  suras  (ii.  118 
et  Heq.)  a passage  reads;  “And  when  we  made  the 
house  a place  of  resort  unto  men,  and  a sanctuary, 
and  (said)  take  the  station  of  Abraham  for  a place 
of  prayer;  and  covenanted  with  Abraham  and  Ish- 
I inael,  saying,  ‘ Do  ye  two  cleanse  my  house  for  those 
I who  make  the  circuit,  for  those  who  pay  devotions 
there,  for  those  who  bow  down,  and  for  those,  too, 

' who  adore.  . . .’  And  when  Abraham  raised  up 
the  foundations  of  the  house  with  Ishmael,  ‘ Lord, 

I receive  it  from  us.  Verily,  Thou  art  hearing  and 
I Thou  dost  know.  Lord,  and  make  us,  too,  resigned 

; unto  Thee  and  of  our  seed  also  a nation  resigned 

unto  Thee,  and  show  us  our  rites,  and  turn  toward 
us;  verily.  Thou  art  easy  to  be  turned  and  merciful. 

I Lord,  and  send  them  an  apostle  from  amongst  them- 
selves, to  read  to  them  Thy  signs  and  teach  them 
I the  Book  and  wisdom,  and  to  purify  them;  verily, 

' Thou  art  the  mighty  and  the  wise  ’ ” (compare  suras 
iii.  90-93,  xxii.  27-31). 

There  is  no  local  tradition  connecting  Abraham 
with  Mecca;  and  we  are  forced  to  put  this  down  as 
a pure  invention  on  the  part  of  the  prophet,  based 
on  political  as  well  as  on  theological  reasons.  Ac- 
cording to  Shahrastani  (Arabic  text,  p.  430),  this 
Kaaba  was  the  reproduction  of  the  one  in  heaven. 
The  “Makam  Ibrahim,”  or  Station  of  Abraham,  is 
still  pointed  out  within  the  sacred  enclosure  at 
Mecca;  and  the  footsteps  of  the  patriarch  are  be- 
lieved by  the  worshipers  still  to  be  there  (Snouck 
Hurgronje,"  Het  Mekkaansche Feest,”  p.  40;  Mekka, 
i.  11). 

The  stories  in  regard  to  Abraham,  told  in  a few 
words  in  the  Koran,  naturally  form  the  basis  for 
further  midrashic  expansion  among 
Moham-  the  Arabs.  The  likeness  of  the  history 
medan  of  Abraham  to  certain  features  in  the 
Midrash  life  of  their  own  prophet  made  him  a 
on  favorite  subject  in  the  hands  of  com- 
Abraham.  mentators  and  historians.  Mohamme- 
dan writers  had  two  .sources  from  which 
they  drew  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  mid- 
rashic  interpretation;  verbal  information  from  the 
nkhhar  (“rabbis”),  and  a study  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible  itself,  and  occasionally  of  comments  upon  it. 
The  former  source  was  undoubtedly  the  more  pro- 
lific of  the  two.  The  material  is  to  be  found  in  the 
standard  commentators  on  the  Koran — Zamaklishari, 
Baidawi,  Tabari ; but  more  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  works  of  Arabic  historians,  who  commenced 
iheir  histories  with  the  earliest  accounts  of  man, 
and  were  thus  bound  to  have  a more  oi'  less  close 
acquaintance  with  the  Taurat  (Torah)  and  the  Mid- 
rash upon  it.  Some  of  the  historians  are  quite  ex- 
act. as  Ibu  Kutaibah,  and  the  first  philosopher  of 
history,  Ibn  Khaldun  ; others,  however,  are  less 
critical,  as  Tabari,  Masudi,  Hamza,  Biruni,  Ma- 
krizi,  Ibn  al-Athir,  Abu  al-Fida  (compare  Goldzihei, 
“ Cber  Mohammedanische  Polemik  gegen  die  Ahl  al- 
Kitab,”  in“Z.D.M.G.”xxxii.  357).  Theyhavemuch 
to  say  about  the  trials  that  Abraham  underwent 
in  fighting  idolatry.  Thej'^  dilate  upon  the  great 
furnace  that  Nimrod  had  built  in  Kutha  for  this 
purpose,  and  how  the  furnace  was  changed  into 
a garden.  A Kurd  named  Ilayun,  Haizar,  or  Hai- 
zan,  is  said  to  have  advised  Nimrod  to  have  Abra- 
ham burnt.  Abraham’s  father  is  said  to  have 


been  a carver  of  images;  and  Abraham,  in  selling 
his  father’s  wares,  attempted  to  convert  the  people 
by  crying  out,  “Who  wishes  to  buy  that  which 
neither  hurts  nor  betters?  ” Large  midrashic  addi- 
tions are  made  in  order  to  bring  Nimrod  into  con- 
nection with  Abraham.  It  is  said  that  the  star- 
gazers warned  him  that  a boy  would  be  born  that 
woxdd  in  the  future  break  all  the  idols;  that  Nimrod 
gave  orders  to  put  to  death  all  children  born;  but 
that  when  Abraham  was  born  his  mother  hid  him 
in  a cave  in  which,  during  a few  days,  he  grew  to 
man's  estate,  and  thus  foiled  the  purpose  of  the  king. 

The  incongruity  of  Mohammed’s  connecting  Abra- 
ham with  the  building  of  the  Kaaba  was  evidently 
clearly  felt,  and  it  is  therefore  added  that  his  going 
to  3Ieccawas  due  to  the  rupture  between  Sarah  and 
Hagar.  God  told  Abraham  to  take  the  bondrmiid 
and  her  child,  Ishmael,  into  Arabia;  and  it  was  at 
the  Zemzem  well  within  the  sacred  enclosure  that 
the  water  rose  up  which  slaked  the  thirst  of  the 
boy.  On  two  occasions  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
paid  a visit  to  Ishmael’s  house  in  his  absence;  and, 
by  the  answers  which  each  wife  gave  to  her  father- 
in-law,  Abraham  advises  his  son,  in  the  one  case,  to 
send  his  first  wife  away,  and  in  the  other  to  keep 
his  second  wife.  In  the  building  of  the  Kaaba, 
Abraham  was  assisted  by  the  Shekinah  (nj'Dti^):  oth- 
ers say  by  a cloud  or  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Abra- 
ham acted  as  muezzin,  delivered  all  the  necessary 
prayers,  and  made  the  vanous  circuits  denninded 
by  the  later  litual.  It  was  he  also  who  first  threw 
stones  at  Iblis  (the  devil)  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  a 
procedure  which  still  forms  i)art  of  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  hnjj.  It  is  natural  that  in  these 
later  accretions  Ishmael  slioidd  take  the  place  of 
Isaac.  Some  authors  even  state  that  it  was  Ishmael 
who  was  to  have  been  offered  up;  and  that  he  there- 
fore bears  the  name  Al-Dhabih  (“  Slaughtered  One  ”). 
The  place  of  the  ‘Akedah  is  also  transferred  to  IMina, 
near  Mecca.  The  ram  offered  up  in  lieu  of  the  son 
is  said  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  one  offered  by 
Abel.  The  slaughtering  of  Isaac  is  dwelt  upon  at 
length,  as  well  as  the  firmness  of  Abraham  in  resist- 
ing the  enticement  of  Iblis,  who  placed  himself  di- 
rectly in  his  path.  This  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  trials  (sura  ii.  118)  which  Abraham  underwent. 
Arabic  commentators,  however,  speak  of  three  trials 
only,  and  not  of  ten,  as  does  the  Jewish  Haggadah. 

Many  of  the  religious  observances  that  are  now 
found  in  Islam  are  referred  to  Abraham;  parallels 
to  which,  as  far  as  the  institution  of  certain  jjrayers 
is  concerned,  can  be  found  in  rabbinical  literature. 

Abraham  is  often  called  by  Arabic  authors  the 
“ father  of  hospitality  ” ; and  long  accountsare  given 
of  the  visit  of  the  angels.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  first  whose  hair  grew  white.  Of  his  death 
an  Arabic  Midra.sh  has  the  following;  When  God 
wished  to  take  the  soul  of  Abraham  He  sent  the 
Angel  of  Death  to  him  in  the  form  of  a decrepit  old 
man.  Abraham  was  at  table  with  some  guests,  when 
he  saw  an  old  man  walking  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
He  sent  an  ass  to  carry  the  man  to  his  tent.  The  old 
man,  however,  had  hardly  sufficient  strength  to  jnit 
the  food  set  before  him  to  his  mouth ; and  even  then 
he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  swallowing  it. 
Now,  a long  time  before  this,  Abrahajn  had  asked 
God  not  to  take  away  his  soul  until  he  (Abraham) 
should  make  the  request.  When  he  saw  the  actions 
of  this  old  man  he  asked  him  what  ailed  him.  “ It 
is  the  result  of  old  age,  O Abraham ! ” he  answered. 
“How  old  are  you,  then?”  asked  Abraham.  The 
old  man  gave  his  age  as  two  years  more  than  that 
of  Abraham,  upon  which  the  patriarch  exclaimed. 
“ In  two  years’  time  I shall  be  like  him ! 0 God ! take 
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me  to  Thyself.  ” The  old  man,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  Angel  of  Death,  then  took  awa.y  Abraham’s  sonl. 

Rabbinical  midrashic  parallels  can  easily  be  found 
to  most  of  the  legends  referred  to  above : a large 
number  are  given  in  Grlinbaum  (“Neue  Beitrage 
zur  Semitischen  Sagenkunde  ”).  It  is  of  interest 
to  observe  that  these  Mohammedan  additions  have 
also,  in  some  cases,  found  their  way  into  Jewish  lit- 
erature. They  are  met  with  in  works  that  have 
been  written  under  Aral)ic  influence  in  one  form  or 
another.  Abraham’s  visit  to  Ishmael  is  found  in  the 
Pirke  R.  El.  xxx.  and  in  the  “Sefer  ha-Yashar.”  In 
the  “ Shebet  Musar  ” of  Elijah  ha-Kohen  there  is  an 
appendix  entitled  “Tale  of  That  Which  Happened 
to  Our  Father  Abraham  in  Connection  with  Nim- 
rod.” Elijah  lived  in  Smyrna  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  fact  will  explain  the 
Arabic  influence. 
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Al-Yakubi,  Historice,  ed.  Hoiitsma,  i.  21  et  seq.;  Yakut’s  Geo- 
graptiisches  Wdrterbuch,  ed.  Wustenfeid,  vi.  266,  index. 
For  special  histories  of  the  prophets  see  Brockelmann,  Gesch. 
der  Arabischen  Lit.  i.  350.  The  traditions  in  the  Koran  and 
later  works  are  collected  in  Al-Nawawi,  Biographical  Diet, 
of  llliistrimis  Men,  ed.  Wustenfeid,  pp.  125  et  seq.;  and  Abu 
a’l-Fida,  Historia  Anteislainica,  ed.  Fleischer,  pp.  125  et  seq. 
Abraham’s  position  in  the  history  of  religion  from  the  Moham- 
medan standpoint  is  considered  by  Al-Shahrastani,  Kitab  al- 
Milal  wal-Nahal,  ed.  Cureton,  pp.  244,  247,  261  (German 
transl.  by  Haafbrucker,  index,  s.v.).  Modern  works  on  the 
subject : Geiger,  IPas  Hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Jndentlnune 
Aufgenommen'}  pp.  121  et  seq.;  Hirschfeld,  Beitrtlge  zur  Er- 
kUirung  des  Korans,  pp.  43,  59;  Grimme,  Mohammed,  i.  60 
et  seq.,  ii.  76,  82  et  seq.;  Pautz,  Mohammed's  Lehre  von  der 
Offenbarung,  pp.  173,  238 ; Smith,  The  Bible  and  Islam,  pp. 
68  et  seq.;  Bate,  Studies  in  Islam,  pp.  60  et  seq.  For  the  later 
legends  see  Well,  Biblisehe  Legenden  der  Muselmlinner,  pp. 
68  et  seq. ; Griinbaum,  Neue  Beitrllge  zur  Semitischen 
Sagenkunde,  pp.  89  et  seq.;  Bacher,  Bibcl  und  Biblisehe 
Gesehichte  in  der  Mohammedanischen  Literatur,  in  Ko- 
bak’s  Jesehumn,  viii.  1-29;  G.  A.  Kohut,  Haggadic  Ele- 
ments in  Arabic  Legends,  in  Independent,  New  Y^ork, 
1898,  Jan.  8 et  seq. ; Lidzbarski,  De  Profetieis,  quee  dicuntur, 
Legendis  Arabicis,  Leipsic,  1893. 

G. 

Critical  "View  : The  original  and  proper  form 

of  this  name  seems  to  be  either  “ Abram”  or  “ Abiram” 
(I  Kings,  xvi.  34;  Deut.  xi.  6),  with 
Etymology,  the  meaning,  “my  Father  [or  my 
God]  is  exalted.”  Tlie  form  “Abra- 
ham” yields  no  sense  in  Hebrew,  and  is  probably 
only  a graphic  variation  of  “Abram,”  the  h being 
simply  a letter,  indicating  a preceding  vowel,  a ; 
but  popular  tradition  explains  it  “father  of  a 
multitude  ” (ab  hamon),  given  as  a new  name  on 
the  occasion  of  a turning-point  in  the  patriarch’s 
career  (Gen.  xvii.  5).  The  name  is  personal,  not  tribal ; 
it  appears  as  a personal  name  in  Babylonia  in  the  time 
of  Apil-Sin  (about  2320  b.c.  ; Meissner,  “Beitrage 
zum  Altbabylonischen  Privatrecht,”  No.  Ill),  and  is 
not  employed  in  the  Old  Testament  in  an  ethnical 
sense  (for  example,  it  is  not  so  employed  in  Micah, 
vii.  20,  nor  in  Isa.  xli.  8). 

In  the  earlier  so-called  Jahvistic  narrative,  Abra- 
ham embodies  particularly  the  conception  of  Israel’s 
title  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  comes 
National  from  the  East  to  Canaan,  receives  the 
Signifi-  promise  of  the  land,  separates  from 
cance.  Lot  (Moab  and  Ammon),  from  Ish- 
mael (Arabian  tribes),  and  from  the 
sons  of  Keturah  (other  Arabian  tribes),  thus  elim- 
inating any  possible  future  contention  as  to  the 
title  to  the  country.  A continuous  process  of  selec- 


tion and  exclusion  is  here  exemplified,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  identify  Abraham  with  Canaan;  such 
was  the  popular  conception  of  him  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  24).  In  the  narrative 
which  the  critics  regard  as  postexilian,  or  the  Priestly 
Code,  Abraham  further  represents  the  formal  cove- 
nant of  God  (El  Shaddai)  with  the  nation,  sealed  by 
the  rite  of  circumcision  (Covenant).  He  stands, 
in  a word,  for  the  premosaic  religious  constitution 
of  the  people. 

Abraham’s  singularly  majestic  and  attractive  per- 
sonality, as  it  appears  in  Genesis,  is  in  this  view  the 
outcome  of  generations  of  thought. 

Character.  Each  age  contributed  to  the  portrait 
of  what  it  held  to  be  purest  and 
noblest  and  worthiest  of  the  first  forefather.  The 
result  is  a figure,  solitaiy,  calm,  strong,  resting  un- 
swervingly on  God,  and  moving  unscathed  among 
men.  Later  he  was  thought  of  as  “ the  friend  of  God  ” 
(Isa.  xli.  8).  Paul  calls  him  the  father  of  all  Avho 
believe  (Rom.  iv.).  Mohammed  takes  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  absolute  primitive  religion, 
from  which  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  diverged, 
and  to  which  Islam  has  returned.  The  character 
show's,  however,  a commingling  of  high  and  low'. 
There  are  generosity  (Gen.  xiii.),  bravery  (Gen.  xiv.), 
a fine  sense  of  justice  (Gen.  xviii.).  But  tradition,  in 
order  to  bring  out  God’s  special  care  of  the  hero, 
twice  makes  him  guilty  of  falsehood  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.); 
this  last  fact  throw's  light  on  the  ethical  ideas  of  the 
eighth  century. 

Is  there  any  historical  kernel  embedded  in  the 
narrative?  Obviously  it  contains  much  legendary 
matter.  The  stories  of  Lot,  Hagar, 
Relation  to  and  Keturah  are  ethnological  myths; 

History,  the  theophanies  and  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  are  legends; 
circumcision  was  not  adopted  by  tlie  Israelites  in 
the  way  here  represented;  and  the  story  of  the  at- 
tempted sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  a product  of  the  regal 
period.  Abraham’s  kinsfolk  (Gen.  xxii.  20-24)  are 
liersonifications  of  tribes,  and  his  predecessors  and 
successors,  from  Noah  to  Jacob,  are  mythical  or 
legendary.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  much  debated 
fourteenth  chapter?  First,  it  must  be  divided  into 
two  parts;  the  history  of  the  Elamite  invasion,  and 
Abraham’s  connection  with  it.  The  first  part  may 
be  historical,  but  it  no  more  follow's  that  the  second 
part  is  historical  than  the  reality  of  the  miracu- 
lous role  assigned  to  Moses  follows  from  the  reality 
of  the  Exodus.  On  the  contrary,  the  mention  of 
Salem  and  of  tithes  points  to  a postexilian  origin 
for  the  paragraph.  The  invasion  may  be  historical 
— SDJlPSnD  (Chedorlaomer)  and  IVIK  (Arioch)  are 
Elamite,  and  a march  from  Babylonia  to  Canaan  is 
conceivable — but  no  mention  of  it  has  been  found  in 
inscriptions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  it  w'ith 
know'n  facts.  If  PDIDX  (Amraphel)  be  Hammurabi, 
Abraham’s  date  is  about  2300  b.c. 

The  biography  of  Abraham  in  Genesis  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  legendary ; it  has  grown  up  around 
sacred  places,  ideas,  and  institutions.  Yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  name  involves  some  histor- 
ical fact,  and  that  this  fact  has  to  do  with  tribal 
migration;  the  name,  though  personal,  not  tribal, 
may  represent  a migration.  By  reason  of  the  pau- 
city of  information  the  whole  question  is  obscure,  and 
any  conclusions  must  be  largely  conjectural. 

The  text  represents  Abraham  as  coming  to  Canaan 
from  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley.  A migration  of 
Hebrew  ancestors  from  that  region  is  not  necessarj' 
for  the  explanation  of  what  we  know  of  Hebrew' 
history.  But  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  well- 
formed  and  persistent  tradition,  and  a migration  of 
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• this  sort,  as  the  Tell-el-Ainarna  inscriptions  indicate, 
i must  be  regarded  as  possible.  If  a motive  for  the 
I movement  be  sougld,  it  ma}'  be  found  in  the  wars 
wliich  were  constantly  going  on  between  the  thickly 
settled  and  feebly  organized  inhabitants  of  the  vallej" 
between  the  rivers.  Distinct  indications  of  an  Abra- 
hamic  migration  from  Babylonia  are  found  by  some 
s<'holars  in  the  similarity  between  Babylonian  and 
Hebrew  institutions  (as  the  Sabbath)  and  myths 
(Creation,  Flood,  etc.);  by  others  this  similarity  is 
referred  to  Canaanite  intermediation,  or  to  later  bor- 
rowing from  Assyria  or  Babylonia. 

The  supposed  relation  of  the  names  “ Sin  ” (the 
wilderness)  and  “ Sinai  ” (the  mountain,  and  a Ca- 
naanite tribe)  to  the  Babylonian  moon-god.  Sin,  is 
doubtful.  The  migrating  tribes  would  speak  Baby- 
lonian or  Aramaic,  but  would  speedily  become  ab- 
i sorbed  in  their  new  surroundings  and  adopt  the 
language  of  the  region.  If  such  a body  settled  in 
northern  Arabia,  this  might  account  for  the  connec- 
tion of  Abraham  with  Hagar  and  Keturah.  The 
, Hebrew  tribes  proper,  coming  to  dwell  in  that  region, 

I may  have  found  his  name  as  that  of  a local  hero,  and 

I may  gradually  have  adopted  it.  But  of  the  condition 

of  things  in  Canaan  from  2300  to  2000  b.o.  nothing  is 
known,  and  between  Abraham  and  Moses  there  is  al- 
j most  an  absolute  blank  in  the  history. 

I Bibliography:  Tomkins,  Shtdiesnn  the  Time  of  Abraham, 
2d  ed..  1897:  W.  J.  Deane.  Abraham  : His  Life  and  Times, 
New  York  C' Men  of  the  Biide Series")  ; Kittel,  Hist,  of  the 
Hebrews,  i.  passim ; Robertson,  Early  Religion  of  Israel, 
j passim-,  Hommel,  Ancient  Hebr.  Tradition,  V.  ^ 

ABRAHAM,  APOCALYPSE  OF  : An  apoc- 
ryplion  that  has  been  preserved  in  Old  Slavonic 
literature.  Its  title  does  not  fully  explain  its  con- 
tents, for  about  one-third  of  it  might  more  appropri- 
ately be  called  “The  Legend  of  Abraham,”  as  this 
contains  an  account  of  Abraham’s  conversion  from 
idolatry  to  monotheism  quite  apart  from  the  Apoc- 
alypse which  follows. 

Abraham,  the  son  of  the  idol-maker  Teraii  (Gen. 
R.  xxxviii.  13) , was,  like  his  father,  a thorough- 
going idolater,  being  chiefly  devoted 
Abraham  to  the  worship  of  the  stone  idol  called 
the  Merumat  (“Eben  Marumah,”  stone  of 
Iconoclast,  deceit  and  corruption).  But  on  a jour- 
ney to  a place  near  Fandana  (Padan- 
aram),  some  of  his  idols  were  smashed,  and  having 
long  felt  misgivings  as  to  their  poAver,  he  became 
convinced  of  the  unreality  of  such  deities.  Hence- 
forth he  fearlessly  propagated  this  new  truth,  de- 
fending it  even  against  his  own  father,  whom  he  in 
vain  endeavored  to  convert.  He  threw  the  wooden 
idol  Barisat — (X)nC'X  "12  (“Son  of  the  Fire”) — into 
the  flames,  and  when  remonstrated  with  declared 
that  it  must  have  thrown  itself  in,  in  order  to  hurry 
the  boiling  of  the  food  (compare  a similar  anecdote 
related  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  R.  xxxviii.  13).  But  not 
even  this  argument  influenced  his  father;  and  his 
more  elaborate  ones  in  favor  of  monotheism,  which 
almost  to  the  very  letter  are  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  Midrash  (Gen.  R.  l.c.),  also  proved 
futile.  Finally  God  told  Abraham  to  leave  his  fa- 
ther’s house,  which,  no  sooner  had  he  done,  than  it 
was  consumed  by  tire,  as  was  also  his  father.  The 
Biblical  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees”  (Gen.  xi.  31,  xv.  7) 
is  here  interpreted  as  the  tire  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
later  in  fuller  detail  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and 
still  more  fully  in  the  Midrash,  Gen.  R.,  and  in 
Pes.  118a.  In  the  last  passage  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Haran  and  of  the  miraculous  escape  of  Abra- 
ham from  the  tire  of  the  Chaldees  is  based  on  a com- 
bination of  this  Apocalypse  with  the  Book  of  Ju- 


bilees. The  relative  age  of  these  works  can  be 
determined  by  comparing  the  legend  of  Abraham 
as  contained  in  the  Apocalypse  with 
Date  of  Its  those  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Book  of 
Composi-  Jubilees.  The  legend  of  the  raven  in 
tion.  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (xi.  18)  and  the 
account  of  the  conversion  of  Abraham 
in  his  bo3’hood  are  still  unknown  to  the  Apoca- 
Ij'pse,  while  the  legend  of  the  tire  of  the  Chaldees  is 
found  there  still  in  its  incipient  stage.  The  mockeiy 
of  the  idol  Barisat  is  more  extended  in  the  Midrasli 
than  in  the  Apocalj’pse  ; also  the  condemnation  of 
Terah  as  an  idolater,  as  related  in  the  Apocalj'pse, 
discloses  the  older  Haggadah  (Gen.  R.  xxxix.  7), 
whereas  the  Book  of  Jubilees  presents  the  later  one 
(compare  Gen.  R.  xxx.  4,  xxxix.  7,  where  Terah  is 
treated  quite  mildlj").  As  the  Book  of  Jubilees  can 
not  have  been  written  later  than  70  (see  Juhilees, 
Book  of),  the  date  of  the  composition  should  be 
set  before  the  middle  of  the  tirst  centurj'. 

It  is  by  no  means  dilticult  to  ascertain  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  the  language  in  which  this 
legend  was  originall}'  W'ritten.  The 
Its  Origi-  sarcastic  names  given  to  the  idols  pre- 
nal  suppose  a familiarity  with  a Semitic 
Language,  dialect  which  a Greco-Jewish  w'riter 
would  scarcelj'  have  expected  of  his 
readers.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  book  was  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  The  frequent  phrase, 
“ And  I said.  Behold  me,”  suggests  the  Hebrew  idiom 
'Jjn,  while  the  expression  “silver”  for  “monej'”  is 
common  to  both  languages. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  the  main  Apoca- 
lj'pse, is  a commentaiy  on  Gen.  xv.,  which  is  not 
only  interpreted  bj'  the  Haggadah  as  a 
Abraham  revelation  of  the  future  destinies  of 
and  the  Israel  up  to  their  tinal  redemiition 
Angels.  (Gen.  R.  xliv.  15) , but  also  as  iniplj'- 
ingthe  fact  that  “God  lifted  Abraham 
above  the  firmament  ” and  told  him  to  “ look  down 
upon  the  world  beneath.”  The  Apocalj'pse  re- 
lates minutelj'  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
ascension,  mentioned  in  the  lilidrash,  took  place. 
According  to  this,  Abraham’s  sacrifice  of  the  animals 
(Gen.  XV.)  took  place,  bj'  God’s  command,  on  the 
holj'  Mount  Horeb,  whither  Abraham  was  led  bj'  the 
angel  (Yahoel)  after  a journej'  of  fortj'  daj'S. 

The  angel  introduces  himself  to  Abraham,  the 
“friend  of  God”  (Book  of  Jubilees,  10;  Men.  536), 
as  a being  ]iossessed  of  the  power  of  the  Ineffable 
Name  n'ln  (Name  of  the  Existing),  a qualitj' 
assigned  elsewhere  bj'  the  rabbis  to  Metatron, 
“ whose  name  is  like  unto  that  of  God  Himself  ” (Sanh. 
38S) . This  also  explains  whj',  in  the  Ajiocalj'pse, 
the  name  Yahoel  is  evidentlj'  a substitute  for  the 
Ineffable  Name  (niH’) , of  which  even  the  wri- 
ting out  in  full  was  forbidden.  Yahoel  is  also  the 
heavenlj'  choirmaster,  who  teaches  the  angels  their 
hymn  (m’EJ^),  a function  which,  according  to  Yal- 
kut,  i.  § 133,  is  assigned  to  Michael.  Similarlj',  the 
control  over  “ the  threats  and  attacks  of  the  reptiles  ” 
ascribed  here  to  Yahoel  is  assigned  to  Michael  (see 
Schwab,  “ Vocabulaire,”  p.  283).  Even  Michael’s 
chief  task  of  protecting  and  watching  over  Israel 
(Dan.  xii.  1)  is  assumed  bj'  Yahoel,  who  saj's  to 
Abraham:  “I  am  . . . with  the  generation  pre- 
pared from  of  old  to  come  from  thee,  and  with  me  is 
Michael.”  These  are  the  oldest  instances  of  the 
gradual  transformation  of  Michael,  originally  the 
guardian  angel  of  Israel,  into  Metatron — that  is, 
unto  the  one  who  concentrates  in  himself  all  that 
is  great,  a development  in  Jewish  angelologj'  of  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  (see  Abrah.-vm,  Testament  of).  Under 
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the  guidance  of  Yahoel,  and  assisted  by  many  other 
angels,  Abraham  offers  up  his  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv.) , but 
not  without  being  disturbed  by  Azazel,  the  fallen 
archangel  and  seducer  of  mankind,  as  he  is  chai’acter- 
ized  in  the  Apocalypse  (in  agreement  with  the  Midr. 
Abkir,  Yalk.,  Gen.,  § 44) . In  the  form  of  an  unclean 
bird  he  swoops  down  “ upon  the  carcasses  ” (Gen. 
XV.  11),  and,  speaking  with  a human  voice,  tries  to 
persuade  Abraham  to  leave  the  holy  place.  But 
Abraham  was  not  the  man  to  be  seduced  by  Sa- 
tan (Sanh.  89S).  Yahoel  spoke  to  Azazel,  saying. 
“Listen,  thou  [evil]  adviser,  leave  this  man  alone, 
thou  canst  not  lead  him  astray ; thou  canst  not  tempt 
the  righteous.”  According  to  Baba  Batra,  17a, 
Abraham  was  one  of  the  three  righteous  ones,  over 
whom  Satan  (yimV’  the  Evil  Spirit)  had  no  power. 
Yahoel  then  adds  that  the  celestial  garments  which 
Satan  had  worn  now  belong  to  Abraham ; which  is  also 
expressed  inPirke  de-Rabbi  Eliezer,  xx.  and  in  Tar- 
gum  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  31,  where  it  is  said  that  the  gar- 
ments of  light  (nx  nuns  for  nj;  nuriD,  Gen.  R.  xx. 
29)  of  the  first  two  human  beings  were  made  out  of 
the  skin  of  the  primeval  serpent.  The  Apocalypse 
understands  Azazel’s  sin  to  have  consisted  in  “scat- 
tering the  secrets  of  heaven  upon  earth  ” (compare 
Book  of  Enoch,  viii.  1)  and  in  devising  rebellion 
against  the  Mighty  One  (“i'3X) ; compare  also  Gen. 
R.  xix.  and  Pirke  R.  El.  xiii. 

After  this  interview  with  Satan,  Abraham,  borne 
by  a dove  (compare  Matt.  iii.  16),  ascended  to  heaven, 
the  splendor  and  glory  of  which  are 
Abraham’s  described  at  great  length,  and  particu- 
Ascension,  larly  the  rivalry  of  the  living  creatures 
about  the  heavenly  throne  (XD3n  ni'n ; 
see  Tan.,  ed.  Buber;  Gen.  x.).  lie  also  saw  there  the 
angels  that  are  born  daily,  and  disappear  as  soon  as 
they  have  sung  their  hymn  (Gen.  R.  Ixxviii.  1.)  He 
repeats  the  prayer  spoken  for  him  by  the  angel,  es- 
pecially the  following  passage:  “ Thou,  O Light,  didst 
shine  before  the  primeval  morning  [the  Slavonic  text 
has  “ morning-light,  ” a mistranslation  of  the  original 
PC’X'I  SIX  or  X’^mp  NTinj]  upon  Thy  creatures,  to 
cause  the  day  to  illumine  the  earth  by  the  light  of 
Thy  countenance,”  which  is  also  found  in  the  ritual. 
This  view  rests  upon  an  ancient  conception  known 
to  the  students  of  the  JMerkabah  mysteries,  and  is 
rendered  in  Gen.  R.  iii.  4:  “God  wrapped  Himself 
in  a garment  of  light,  with  which  He  illuminated  the 
earth  from  one  end  to  the  other.” 

Ascending  higher,  Abraham  reaches  the  seventh 
heaven,  where  he  sees  the  throne,  but  he  does  not  see 
God,  as  He  is  invisible.  Here  he  is  shown  by  God 
everything  that  exists  in  the  heavens : the  angels,  the 
celestial  bodies,  alsp  the  earth,  and  everything  that 
is  moving  upon  it.  He  sees,  in  addition,  the  Levi- 
athan and  its  possessions  in  the  nethermost  waters 
(compare  Cant.  R.  on  i.  4),  and  the  world  founded 
upon  its  fins  (compare  Pirke  R.  El.  ix.).  Furthermore, 
he  sees  the  rivers  and  their  origin,  and  paradise  (Syr- 
iac Apoc.  of  Baruch,  iv.  4).  The  fall  of  mankind 
is  explained  to  him,  ]ust  as  in  the  Slavonic  Book  of 
Baruch  and  Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.  Adam  and  Eve  are  led 
to  commit  (sexual)  sin  by  Azazel  (Satana-El  in  the 
Book  of  Baruch ; Sama-El  in  Pirke  R.  El.)  through  his 
causing  them  to  eat  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  a grape 
from  the  vine  (compare  Slavonic  Book  of  Baruch  and 
Ber.  40«).  God  informs  Abraham  that,  notwithstand- 
ing yezer  ha-ra'  (“the  lustful  desire  ”),  and  IjK’  XDnU 
ti’nj  (“the  pollution  of  the  serpent”),  with  which 
man  from  that  time  has  been  possessed,  he  has  a free 
will  of  his  own  and  may  choose  to  abstain  from  sin. 
Abraham  then  obtains  an  insight  into  the  future  of 
both  individuals  and  nations,  and  especially  is  he  fore- 
warned of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Israel  and 


their  final  redemption  in  the  Messianic  time.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  which  sorely  grieves  Abra- 
ham, is  declared  by  God  to  be  a necessary  punish- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  people  of  Israel;  and,  as  in 
Pirke  R.  El.  xxviii.,  a time  is  hinted  for  the  end  of 
their  sufferings  under  the  four  empires.  The  de- 
scription of  the  period  preceding  the  Messianic  time 
is  the  only  part  containing  Christian  interpolations, 
which  are  easily  separated  from  the  main  part,  all  of 
which  has  a decidedly  Jewish  character.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  mention  of  the  ten  plagues  which  shall 
befall  the  heathen  nations,  a constantly  recurring 
feature  in  the  description  of  the  Messianic  time  (see 
Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  ii.  30;  Ex.  R.  ix.  13),  and  by  the 
concluding  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  contains 
the  prophecy  of  the  gathering  of  Israel  in  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  to  be  ushered  in  by  a trumpet-blast  from 
God  (Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  vi.  58),  and  by  the  judgment 
to  be  passed  upon  the  heathen  and  the  wicked. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
Apocalypse  proper,  it  clearly  can  not  have  been 
written  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Date  of  First  Temple,  as  it  contains  Abraham’s 
Composi-  lamentations  over  that  catastrophe, 
tion.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  freedom  of 
will,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  man, 
presupposes  a knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  sin,  against  which  this  passage  seems  to  be  di- 
rected. But  this  very  opposition  to  the  Christian 
dogma  shows  that  at  the  time  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  Christianity  was  not  far  removed  from  Ju- 
daism, at  least  not  in  Palestine,  where,  since  he  used 
a Semitic  language,  the  author  must  have  lived. 
The  last  decades  of  the  first  century  appear  to  be  the 
period  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  This 
remark,  however,  applies  to  the  main  part  of  the 
book,  and  not  to  its  Christian  and  Gnostic  interpola- 
tions. In  connection  with  these  must  be  considered 
the  statement  found  in  the  Apocalypse  that  Azazel, 
who  is  described  as  being  endowed  with  twelve  wings 
(which  description  coincides  exactly  with  that  given 
in  the  Haggadah,  Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.),  shares  with  God 
the  power  over  Israel.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  Kakodaimon ; and 
in  this  connection  Ireuteus  may  be  quoted,  who  says 
of  the  Ophitic  Gnostics  (“  Contra i.  30,  9), 
“et  projectibilem  serpentem  duo  habere  nomina,  Mi- 
chael et  Samael,  dicunt”  (and  they  called  the  wretched 
serpent  two  names,  Michael  and  Samael) . Thus,  in 
the  mind  of  these  Gnostics, Samael  (pn^pjt  K’HJ  “the 
entwined  serpent  ”)  and  Michael  were  fused  into  one 
being.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  probable  that  certain 
parts  of  the  heretical  Apocalypse  of  Abraham,  which 
was  in  circulation  among  the  Gnostics  (Epiphanius, 
Uavdpiov  39,  5) , were  incorporated  in  the  present  text. 
Subtracting,  then,  the  first  part,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Gnostic  and  Chris- 
tian interpolations,  only  about  three  hundred  lines 
remain,  and  this  number  would  exactly  correspond 
with  the  number  which,  according  to  the  stichom- 
etry  of  Nicephorus,the  Apocalypse  of  Abraham  con- 
tained. Outside  of  this,  no  trace  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  found  in  ancient  writings.  The  quotation  by  Ori- 
gen  (“In  Lucam,”  horn.  35)  from  an  apocalypse  of 
Abraham  certainly  does  not  refer  to  the  present  text. 
Compare  also  Azazel  and  Abraham,  Testament  of. 

Bibliography  : Die  Apokalupse  AhrahamK,  ed.  G.  Nathanael 
Bonwetsch  in  Studien  zur  Gesch.  der  Tlieol.  und  Kirche, 
ed.  G.  Nathanael  Bonwetsch  and  R.  Seeberg,  i.  1,  Leipsic,  1897; 
Schilrer,  Gesch.  iii.  2.50-353 ; Ginzberg,  Die  Haggadah  b.  d. 
KirchenvUtern,  in  Monatsschrlft,  1898,  pp.  537^9,  and  1899, 
pp.  17-22,  61-75,  etc.  q 

ABRAHAM’S  BOSOM  : In  the  New  Testament 
and  in  Jewish  writings  a term  signifying  the  abode 
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I of  bliss  in  tlie  other  world.  According  to  IV  Macc. 

i xiii.  17,  the  righteous  who  die  for  their  faith  are 

I received  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  paradise 
(compare  Matt.  viii.  11;  “Many  shall  come  from 
' the  east  and  the  west  and  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
i Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”).  In 
! Kid.  7'2b,  Adda  bar  Ababa,  a rabbi  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, is  said  to  be  “ sitting  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  ” 
which  means  that  he  has  entered  paradise.  With  this 
should  be  compared  the  statement  of  R.  Levi  (Gen. 
R.  xlviii.)  : "In  the  world  to  come  Abraham  sits  at 
the  gate  of  Gehenna,  permitting  none  to  enter  who 
bears  the  seal  of  the  covenant  ” (see  Circumcision)  . 

In  the  Hellenistic  Testament  of  Abraham  it  is 
Adam,  the  representative  of  humanity,  who  sits  at 
the  gate  of  bell  and  paradise;  the  Jewish  view  of 
I later  times  placed  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  Israel, 

! in  Adam's  place.  This  was  also  the  view  of  the  New 

Testament  writers  as  presented  in  Luke,  xvi.  19-31, 
the  story  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.  Lazarus, 
the  beggar,  died  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into 
Abraham's  Bosom ; the  rich  man  died  and  was  put 
I into  Gehenna,  where  he  saw  Lazarus  in  the  Bosom 
‘ of  Abraham,  full  of  joj^  whereas  he  suffered  great 
' torment.  Thereat  he  cried : “ Father  Abraham,  have 
mercy  on  me ! ” and  finally  he  asked  Abraliam  to  send 
Lazarus  to  his  father's  house  to  admonish  his  five 
brofhers  to  lead  lives  characterized  bj-  repentance,  in 
order  not  to  meet  the  .same  fate  as  his  own.  Wberc- 
j upon  Abraham  said ; “ The,y  have  the  law  of  Mo.ses 
and  the  teachings  of  the  prophets;  let  them  be  miud- 
I fill  of  these,  and  they  will  enter  paradise  as  well  as 
Lazarus.”  On  Lazarus  (Eliezer)  and  Abraham  see 
Geiger's  “ Judische  Zeitschrift  fi'ir  Wissenschaft  und 
! Lelien,"  vii.  200.  It  is  plain  that  Abraham  is  here 
I viewed  as  the  warden  of  paradise,  like  Michael  in 
' Jewish  and  St.  Peter  in  Christian  folk-lore  (“Texts 
and  Studies,”  v.  55,  69,  Cambridge).  Of  Abraham 
as  attorney  pleading  for  Israel,  R.  Jonathan  also 
I sjK'aks  ( Shab.  896 ).  K. 

I ABRAHAM’S  OAK  : A famous  and  venerable 
oak  (Quet’cus  pseudo-coecifera)  which  still  stands  at 
Mamre,  half  an  hour's  journey  west  of  Hebron,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a wall  over  which  it  projects. 

1 Josephus  probably  refers  to  it  (“Ant.”  i.  10,  §4),  or 
a jiredecessor  on  the  same  spot,  when  he  mentions 
that  Abraham  dwelt  by  an  “ogygian”  (prehistoric) 


Abraham’s  Oak  in  1H47. 


tree.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  opposite  this 
oak  that  Abraham’s  tent  was  pitched  at  the  time 
that  the  angels  came  to  him  and  promised  him  a son 
and  heir ; also  when  he  was  negotiating  with  Ephron 
the  Hittite  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xviii. 
and  xxiii.).  Some  have  connected  the  oak  with  an 
earlier  stage  of  tree-worship.  In  Jerome’s  time, 


fairs  were  held  under  it.  During  the  Crusades  Abra- 
ham’s Oak  was  visited  frequently  by  the  pilgrims; 
and  it  became  customarj-  to  hold  the  Feast  of  the 
Trinity  under  its  shadow,  connecting  the  subject  of 
the  feast  with  the  three  angels  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative. The  inventive  traveler  Odoricus  (1286-1331) 


Abraham’s  Oak  as  it  appeared  in  1S97. 


connects  the  oak  with  the  legend  of  the  Cross  (“  Itiu- 
crarium,”  chap.  xlvi.).  Josippoii  states  that  it  lasted 
until  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Theodosiiis,  whcii  it 
withered.  Its  wood  was  used  for  medicinal  piir- 
poses,  the  belief  being  that  such  a use  prevented 
any  illness  u))  to  the  day  of  death  (Chronicle  of 
Jerahmeel,  pp.  Ixxi.  and  78). 

Near  the  oak  in  former  times,  on  its  north  side, 
stood  a terebinth,  tvhich,  according  to  Josepbiis  (“  B. 
J.”  iv.  9,  § 7),  had  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  It  was  under  this  tree  that,  in  Hadrian’s  time, 
the  great  sales  of  Jewish  slaves,  niimbering,  it  is 
said,  no  less  than  135,000,  took  place. 

Abraham’s  Oak  has  become  considerably  weak- 
ened in  recent  years,  as  is  sbown  by  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  taken  in  the  years  1847  and  18!»7  r'e- 
spectivelJ^  In  1852  a large  branch  was  broken  olT  by 
lightning ; and  the  wood  from  it  formed  eight  camel- 
loads. 

Bibmography;  Sepp,  Jerusalem  uiid  das  Heilige  Land,  1. 
(511-631) ; Palestine  Explorauon  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement, 
1899,  pp.  39,  40. 

F.  H.  K.— J. 

ABRAHAM,  TESTAMENT  OF:  An  apoc- 
ryphal book,  published  for  the  tirst  time  by  Itlon- 
tague  Rhodes  Janies,  in  two  different  recensions, 
in  Robinson’s  “Texts  and  Studies,” 
Recent  ii.  No,  2 (Cambridge,  1892),  and  trans- 
Discovery  lated  from  the  Greek  original  by  W. 
of  Book.  A.  Craigic  in  the  “ Ante-Nicene  Libra- 
ry,” ix.  182-201.  Etbiopic,  Slavonic, 
and  Rumanian  versions  also  have  been  found,  and 
some  of  them  published. 

The  book  contains  the  story  of  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham. told  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 
the  death  of  IMoses  is  described  by  the  ancient  Hag- 
gadali;  with  the  view  of  portra3'ing  in  poetic  style 
the  pious  man,  on  the  one  hand,  struggling  against 
the  fate  of  mortality,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  enjoying, 
while  still  in  mortal  garb,  the  privilege  of  survej'- 
ing  the  whole  world  with  the  e}'es  of  an  immortal 
being  (.see  Moses,  Ascension  of,  and  Abraham, 
Apocalypse  of)  . Abraham,  the  model  of  a benefi- 
cent, hospitable,  and  just  man,  having  reached  the 
full  measure  of  life,  God  sends  Michael,  his  chief 
general  (compare  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xx.  6, 
and  Buber’s  “Midrash  Agadali,”  p.  162,  interpret- 
ing .Josh.  V.  14) , to  prepare  him  for  the  approaching 
end.  The  archangel  appears  as  a common  traveler 
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to  Abraham  in  the  held,  and  is  received  with  cus 
ternary  hospitality  and  invited  to  Abraham's  house. 
On  their  way  home,  Abraham,  who  understands  tlie 
language  of  trees)  as  did  Johanan  ben  Zakkai, 
Sukka.  28a) . hears  the  huge  tamarisk-tree  with  its 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  branches  (=  i?' K'N  ; 
Gen.  .xxi.  33)  singing  a song  which  seems  to  be 
the  foreboding  of  some  misfortune  (Zohar,  Wa- 
yera,  Gen.  xviii.  1,  end).  Tears  spring  to  his  eyes 
as  he  washes  the  feet  of  the  archangel ; and  Michael 
weeps  also,  his  tears  turning  into  pearls  which 
Abraham  catches  quickly,  hiding  them  under  his 
cloak.  Michael,  before  sitting  down  at  the  table, 
departs  for  a few  moments,  as  it  is  sunset,  the 
time  when  the  ministering  angels  sing  the  praise 
of  the  Lord  in  heaven,  and  Michael,  their  chief, 
must  lead  them  (Yalk.,  Gen,  § 133).  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  Michael  shrinks  from  bringing  the 
tidings  of  approaching  death  to  Abraham,  whose 
equal  for  goodness  of  heart  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  When  God  reassures  him  by  the 
promise  that  He  will  send  a prophetic  dream  to 
Isaac,  announcing  to  him  the  death  of  his  father,  an- 
other difficulty  presents  itself  in  reentering  Abra- 
ham’s house:  How  can  he,  a celestial  being,  par- 
take of  the  meal  spread  before  him  ? God  tells  him 
to  sit  dowm  at  the  table,  and  that  He  will  send  over 
him  “a  devouring  spirit  that  shall  eat  up  everything 
out  of  his  hands  and  mouth.  ” Compare  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, “Dial,  cum  Tryph.”  Ivii.,  where  the  eating  of 
the  angels  is  compared  with  the  eating  of  fire,  a 
view  which  differs  from  the  Docetic  one,  which  re- 
gards the  eating  of  the  angels  as  merely  apparent, 
not  real  (Tobit,  xii.  19;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  i.  11,  § 2; 
Philo,  “De  Abrahamo,”  ^23,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  18; 
B.  M.  866;  Gen.  R.  xlviii.  14,  and  most  of  the  Church 
Fathers),  and  differs  also  from  the  ingenuous  one 
in  the  Targum  on  Gen,  xviii,  8,  and  Tanna  debe  Eli 
yahu  R,  12, 

Immediately  after  midnight  (the  time  of  divine 
favor,  Ber,  36)  Isaac  dreams  of  his  father’s  death. 
Having  related  the  dream  to  Abraham,  son  and  fa- 
thei-  begin  to  weep,  thus  rousing  Sarah,  who  recog- 
nizes Michael  as  one  of  the  three  angels  (Gen.  xviii. 
1-10) . According  to  recension  A,  Michael  had  been 
the  speaker  of  the  three ; while,  according  to  recen- 
sion B,  he  had  gone  to  rescue  Lot  (see  Gen.  R.  1.  2,  and 
B.  M.  866).  Abraham  confirms  Sarah’s  observation ; 
saying  that,  when  washing  jMicliael’s  feet,  he  saw 
that  the  stranger  was  one  of  the  angels  (“for  their 
feet  were  straight  feet ; and  the  sole  of  their  foot  like 
the  sole  of  a calf’s  foot,”  Ezek,  i,  7;  compare  Gen.  R. 
Ixv.  21) . Michael  had  also  appeared  to  Isaac,  in  his 
dream,  as  a man  of  gigantic  size,  shining  more  than 
seven  suns  (see  Isa,  xxx,  26),  or,  according  to  R, 
“like  the  father  of  light”  (see  also  Apoc.  Mosis, 
§36;  “ father  of  lights  ”).  He  introduces  himself  to 
-\braham  as  the  archangel  who  stands  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord  (Sar  ha-Panim,  “ Prince  of  the  Pres- 
ence,” is  Michael’s  original  title  before  he  is  trans- 
formed into  the  Metatron — Tanhuma,  Genesis,  ed, 
Buber,  p,  17,  and  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxii.  6), 
and  reveals  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  dream.  But 
Abraham  refuses  to  give  him  his  soul.  Michael  re- 
turns to  the  Lord,  who  orders  him  to  plead  with 
Abraham,  and  to  tell  him  that  all  the  descendants 
of  Adam  and  Eve  must  die,  but  that,  as  an  espe- 
cial token  of  divine  favor,  he  will  be  transferred 
to  a better  world  without  pain  or  the  pangs  of 
death. 

Finally  Abraham  yields ; but  at  the  same  time  he 
re(juests  Michael  to  intercede  with  the  Lord  and  to 
ask  that  he  (Abraham)  may  be  permitted  to  see  the 
whole  world  created  by  one  word  (the  “ten  creative 


words” — Ab.  v.  1 — is  a later  rabbinical  view;  see 
Mek.,  Shirah,  x.,  ed.  Weiss,  526,  end)  before  liis 
death.  The  Lord  consents,  and  orders  Michael  to  take 
a cloud  of  light,  ‘anan  knbod  (the  rab- 
Abraham’s  binical  'amuda  de-mira,  Ket.  17a,  626), 
’Visit  to  and  angels  of  the  chariot  {vierka- 
Heaven,  bah),  and  to  place  Abraham  in  the 
chariot  of  the  cherubim  and  to  carry 
him  (compare  II  Kings,  ii.  11,  and  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  v.)  to  heaven,  whence  he  would  be 
able  to  survey  the  whole  universe.  His  ride  begins 
with  the  Great  Sea  (mistranslated  in  the  Apocr. 
“ ocean  ” ; but  compare  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch, 
iii.  3,  and  “the  waters  above  the  firmament,”  Gen. 
i.  6) . While  surveying  all  the  world  with  its  joys 
and  woes,  its  beautiful  and  evil  things,  he  is  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  sight  of  the  awful  crimes 
committed ; and  he  asks  the  archangel  to  smite  all 
malefactors  with  instant  death — which  he  did.  But 
a voice  resounds  from  heaven,  crying:  “O  Arch- 
angel Michael,  order  the  chariot  to  stop,  and  turn 
Abraham  away,  lest,  seeing  that  all  live  in  wicked- 
ness, he  destroy  all  creation.  For  behold  Abraham, 
not  having  sinned  himself,  has  ho  pity  for  sinners ; 
but  I,  who  made  the  world,  take  no  delight  in  de- 
stroying any,  but  await  the  death  of  the  sinner, 
that  he  may  be  converted  and  live.”  Michael  di- 
rects the  heavenly  chariot  eastward  toward  para- 
dise (B.  B.  84a;  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxxii. ; 
and  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xlii.  3),  near  which 
Gehenna  lies,  separated  only  by  a handbreadth 
(Yalk.,  Eccl.  § 976).  At  this  point  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  .Judgment  of  the  Souls  is  presented: 
Two  gates,  one  narrow  and  one  wide,  lead  into 
heaven ; and  before  them  sits  upon  a golden  throne  a 
man  whose  appearance  is  terrible  like  that  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  Adam,  the  image  of  the  Lord  (B.  B.  58a); 
and  all  the  soids  pass  by  him — the  just  through  the 
narrow  gate  and  the  wicked  through  the  wide  gate, 
each  by  his  own  merit  or  demerit,  but  none  encum- 
bered by  Adam’s  sin  (Tan.,  Num.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  124; 
Zohar,  Gen.  vii.  6).  Abraham  is  allowed  to  watch 
the  procedure  of  judgment  within  the  wide  gate. 
He  sees  the  scourging  angels  called  malake  habbalnh 
(Eccl.  R.  iv.  3),  malake  mtan  (Tosef..  Shab.  xvii.  3), 
“ fierce  of  appearance,  pitiless  of  mind,  lashing  the 
souls  with  fiery  tongues.”  On  a table  is  spread  a 
book  ten  cubits  in  breadth  and  five  cubits  in  thick- 
ness (a  combination  of  Ezekiel,  ii.  9,  and  Zechariah, 
V.  1,2;  see  ’Erubin,  21a) , in  which  all  the  good  and 
all  the  bad  actions  of  man  are  recorded  by  two  an- 
gels. As  to  the  many  parallels  in  the  apocryphal 
literature,  compare  Harnack’s  notes  to  his  edition  of 
“ Hermae  Pastor  ” i.  3,  § 2,  and  Baraita,  R.  H.  166 ; also 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xix.  5.  While  the  two 
angels  officiate  temporarily  as  recorders  during  the 
judgment  (Hag.  16a),  the  permanent  recorder  is 
Enoch  (see  Book  of  Enoch  and  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  v. 
24),  “the  teacher  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  scribe  of 
righteousness.”  But  the  actions  of  the  man  are  also 
weighed  in  the  scales,  to  find  out  whether  the  good 
outweigh  the  bad,  enabling  the  soul  to  enter  para- 
dise, or  whether  the  bad  prevail,  resulting  in  the 
consignment  of  the  soul  to  Gehenna.  In  case,  how- 
ever, his  good  and  evil  deeds  are  equal  in  weight, 
the  soul  has  to  undergo  the  process  of  purification 
by  fire,  remaining  in  an  intermediate  state  (Benoni) 
corresponding  to  the  purgatory  of  the  Church 
(compare  Tosef.,  Sanh.  xiii.  3;  ‘Er.  19a;  Hag.  27a: 
Origen,  in  Psalm  xxxvii.  horn.  3;  Ambrose,  enarratio 
in  ftalm  xxxvii.  No.  26).  But  the  weighing  of  the 
sins  is  also  done  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
quality,  since  there  are  light  and  heavy  ones,  sins 
such  as  adultery  being  compensated  for  only  by 
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many  good  actions  (R.  H.  11a).  Tlie  name  of  the 
weighing  angel  is  very  significant — Dokiel  (com- 
pare Isa.  xl.  15,  21,  “by  the  dust  [pn]  in  the  bal- 
ance”; see  Jerome  on  this  passage),  while  the  an- 
gel who  probes  the  soul  is  called  Puriel,  from  the 
Greek  word  for  fire,  nvp.  This  apocrypha  con- 
tains an  utterance  of  God  which  is  peculiar  to 
it-  "I  shall  not  judge  man  [see  Gen.  vi.  3];  there- 
fore shall  Abel,  the  first  man  born  of  woman,  be 
judge.” 

Abraham  is  then  represented  in  a touching  way 
as  pitying  a soul  that  is  just  being  weighed,  and 
that  lacks  but  one  meritorious  act  to  outbalance  its 
evil  doings.  He  intercedes  on  its  behalf;  the 
angels  join  in;  and  the  soul  is  at  last  admitted 
into  paradise.  The  merit  of  the  pious  helping  the 
sinner  is  often  mentioned  in  rabbinical  and  apocry- 
phal literature  (compare  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  vii. 
4,  and  Apoc.  Mosis,  33 ; Sotah,  106).  Abraham  now 
reproaches  himself  for  having  previously  caused 
the  death  of  the  malefactors  by  his  excessive  zeal,  but 
is  assured  by  God  that  “ an  uncommon  mode  of  death 
works  pardon  for  all  sins,”  and  that,  consequently, 
his  act  was  beneficial  (compare  Sanh.  436). 

Abraham,  having  seen  the  entire  world  above  and 
below,  is  carried  back  to  his  own  house  by  the  arch- 
angel, who  for  the  third  time  is  com- 

Abraham  manded  by  God  to  take  Abraham’s 
Refuses  to  soul ; but  (as  is  the  case  with  Moses  in 

Yield  His  the  legend)  Abraham  persistently  re- 
Soul.  fuses  to  suiTender  it  to  him.  Michael 
returns  to  the  Lord,  saying : “ I care  not 
to  lay  hand  upon  Abraham,  who  was  Thy  friend  from 
the  beginning  and  has  none  like  him  on  earth,  not 
even  Job,  the  marvelous  man  ”;  meaning  that  Abra- 
ham had  learned  to  worship  the  One  God  as  a child 
of  three  (or  thirteen)  years  (see  Abraham,  where 
the  different  traditions  of  the  rabbis  are  given), 
whereas  Job  became  a worshiper  of  the  Lord  only 
when  he  was  king  (see  Job,  Testament  of). 
Fnrthermore,  Abraham  worshiped  God  from  love, 
while  Job  only  feared  the  Lord  (compare  Mishnah 
Sotah,  V.  5 [276]) . 

Another  plan  for  obtaining  the  soul  of  Abraham 
is  resorted  to.  Death  (Azazel),  the  angel  of  the 
dauntless  countenance  and  of  the  pitiless  look,  who 
spares  neither  young  nor  old,  is  commanded  to  ap- 
pear in  the  guise  of  a bright  and  beautiful  angel 
before  Abraham.  This  disguise  is  considered  neces- 
sary lest  Abraham,  as  Moses  did  after  him,  might 
drive  Death  off  at  once  by  using  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Name  DK'),  but  when  the  angel  tells 

him  that  he,  “ the  bitter  cup  of  death  ” (Samael) , has 
come  to  take  his  soul,  Abraham  refuses  to  go  with 
him.  The  Angel  of  Death  thereupon  arouses  Abra 
ham’s  curiosity  by  saying  that  the  form  in  which 
he  appears  is  not  his  real  one;  the  very  sight  of 
which  would,  by  its  terrors,  bring  death  to  the  sin- 
ner. Abraham  naturally  expresses  the  wish  to  see 
him  in  his  true  form,  and  the  angel  then  appears 
with  his  seven  serpent-heads  and  fourteen  faces; 
and  the  very  sight  kills  seven  thousand  male  and 
female  slaves  of  Abraham’s  household,  Abraham 
himself  becoming  sick  unto  death  (compare  M,  K. 
28rt,  concerning  the  “ ten-ors  of  the  Angel  of  Death,” 
and  the  description  in  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  206  of  his  face 
full  of  many  terrible  eyes  and  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
poison  which  he  carries  with  him  to  cast  into  the 
mouths  of  mortals  as  they  open  them  at  the  ghastly 
sight,  so  as  to  kill  them;  see  also  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  i. 
150) . Abraham  restores  the  lives  of  the  seven  thou- 
sand slaves  by  his  prayer,  and  then  causes  the  Angel 
of  Death  to  explain  to  him  all  the  terrible  faces 
which  he  has  shown  to  him,  as  well  as  the  seventy- 


two  kinds  of  death,  timely  and  untimely,  that  men 
may  meet.* 

Abraham,  however,  docs  not  fully  recover  from 
the  shock;  and  God  (according  to  recension  B, 
which  is  here  more  consistent  than  A)  removes  his 
soul  “as  in  a dream” — for  which  the  more  poetic 
expression  of  the  rabbis  is  “by  a kiss”  (B.  B.  17a). 

Then  Michael,  the  heavenly  caretaker 
God  Takes  of  souls  (Apoc.  Mosis,  ed.  Tisch- 
Abraham’s  endorf,  20/,  and  “ Petirat  Mosheh  ”) , 
Soul.  with  a host  of  angels,  comes  and  wraps 
Abraham  in  heaven-spun  linen  and 
anoints  him  with  paradisiacal  incense  (comp.  Adam, 
Book  of)  , and  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  they  bury 
him  under  the  tree  of  Mamre  (compare  Gen.  R.  c.). 
Then,  amid  hymns  and  praises  of  the  saints,  they 
carry  his  soul  up  to  heaven,  and  having  prostrated 
himself  before  God  the  Father.  Abraham,  the  friend 
of  God,  is  brought  into  paradise  to  the  pavilions  of 
the  righteous  (compare  B.  B.  756;  “The  Lord  shall 
build  pavilions  for  the  righteous  ones,  for  each 
according  to  his  merit,”  “where  there  is  neither 
trouble  nor  grief  nor  anything  but  peace  and  rejoi- 
cing and  life  unending  ” — Ber.  17a). 

The  above  description  of  the  contents  of  the  apoc- 
rypha, with  the  numerous  parallels  given  from  rab- 
binical literature,  which  extend  to  the  smallest  de- 
tail, leaves  not  the  least  room  for  doubt  as  to  its 
.lewisli  origin.  In  fact,  apart  from  some  late  Chris- 
tological  additions  made  in  a few  manuscripts  by 
copyists,  there  is  not  a single  Christian  interpolation 
found  in  the  whole  book.  In  claiming  a Christian 
origin  for  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  James  erro- 
neously points  (p.  50)  to  Luke,  i.  19,  where  the  po- 
sition of  chief  angel  that  stands  “in  the  presence 
of  God”  is  intentionally  assigned  to  Gabriel;  while 
ancient  Jewish  angelology  ascribes  it  to  Michael,  the 
heavenly  chieftain  of  Israel.  Neither  is  the  idea  of 
the  “two  ways”  and  the  “two  gates”  taken  from 
Matt.  vii.  13.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  “ Two 
Ways”  is  originally  a Jewish  work  (see  Dfdaciik), 
the  conception  is  known  to  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  (Ber. 

286) , and  is  found  also  in  the  Greek  al- 

Je-wish  legorical  work,  “Tabula  Cebetis,”  by 
Origin  of  the  Theban  philosopher  Cebes,  a pu- 
the  Book,  pil  of  Socrates.  Dr.  James  has  failed 
to  observe  that  Luke,  xxii.  30,  presents 
the  Christianized  view  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  con- 
cerning “the  future  judgment  of  the  world  by  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,”  referred  to  in  chap.  xiii.  of 
the  Testament  of  Abraham,  and  also  expressed  in 
Yalk.,  Dan.  § 1065,  thus;  “In  the  time  to  come  the 
Lord  will  sit  in  judgment,  and  the  great  of  Israel  will 
sit  on  thrones  prepared  by  the  angels  and  judge  the 
heathen  nations  alongside  of  the  Lord.”  Luke,  as 
a Pauline  writer,  transformed  the  twelve  tribal  rep- 
resentative judges  of  Israel  into  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  being  judged.  The  very  spirit  of  this  pa.ssage 
is  decidedly  non-Christian.  It  does  not  contain  so 
much  as  an  allusion  to  the  Messiah  as  the  judge. 
The  very  belief  in  a personal  Messiah  seems  to  be 
unknown;  nor  is  Adam's  fall  anywhere  referred  to 
in  chap.  xi.  A,  or  viii.  B.  where  there  M^as  ample 
occasion  for  mentioning  it.  Death  does  not  show 
any  relation  to  Satan.  All  these  facts,  together  with 
the  view  of  the  world's  creation  by  one  word  instead 
of  ten  words  (see  Ginzberg,  “ Die  Haggada  bei  den 
Kirchenvatern  ” in  “ Monatsschrift,”  1899,  p.  410), 


♦ This  number  seventy-two  has  nothin?  to  do  with  the  seventy- 
two  nations  (M.  R.  James),  but  is  the  same  as  the  seventy-two 
plagues  which  visit  the  body  of  Adam  in  consequence  of  his  sin 
in  paradise  (Vita  Adae  et  Evae,  34),  and  is  found  in  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  v.  and  originally  as  a rabbinical  tradition  of  ‘Aka- 
bia  b.  Mehalalel  (Sifra,  Tazri'a,  2). 
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point  to  a very  early  date  for  the  Testament  of  Abra- 
ham. But  there  are  also  clear  indications  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a Hebrew  original;  as,  for  example,  the 
name  of  the  angel  Dokiel  (chap.  xiii.  A)  ; the  allu- 
sion to  the  names  Azazel,  TJl  and  Samael,  NDD 
SniDT  (“  Poison  of  Death  ”)  ; and  particularly  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  Greek  translator  (chap  viii. 
B),  who  mistook  the  heavenly  “ Great  Sea  ” (^JHJn  D') 
for  “the  ocean  beneath,”  which  is  the  usual  neo- 
Hebrew  designation  for  “ocean.”  The  expression 
“thrice  holy”  (chap,  xx.)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Christian  Trinity,  as  Dr.  James  thinks (p.  50).  but 
is  the  translation  of  the  rabbinical  term,  shillush  ke- 
diishali,  for  the  angelic  song  (Isa.  vi.  3,  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  vi.). 

Whether  the  author  of  the  book  was  a Pharisee  or, 
as  Kohler  asserts,  an  Essene,  can  not  be  determined 
here,  though  it  is  significant  that  the  Law  is  not 
once  mentioned.  The  view  of  retribution,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Testament,  certainly  precludes  Saddu- 
cean  authorship.  As  regards  the  two  recensions,  A 
and  B,  neither  is  probably  a faithful  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  original;  and  the  reconstruction,  here 
attempted  for  the  first  time,  depends  sometimes  upon 
one  and  sometimes  upon  the  other 
Bibliography;  See  the  valuable  preface  and  notes  by  M,  R. 

James  to  his  ed.  of  the  Testament  of  Ahraham,  1893 ; Schtirer, 

Oescti..  3d  ed.,  hi.  253 ; and  especially  on  the  Jewish  origin  and 

character  of  the  book  ; K.  Kohler,  Tlie  Pre-Talmudic  Hay- 

gadali,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  189.),  vii.  581-606, 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM,  TOWER  OF : Often  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  as  a mansion  of  great  im- 
portance, said  to  have  been  built  on  the  height  of 
Hebron  by  Abraham,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Jacob, 
his  grandson  (xxii.  24;  xxix.  16,  19;  xxxvi.  12-20; 
xxxvii,  14;  xxxviii.  4,  8). 

A midrashic  fragment  at  the  close  of  Masseket 
Soferim  IX.  mentions  an  iron  citadel  built  by  Abra 
ham,  of  such  a height  that  the  sun’s  rays  could  not 
penetrate  it;  it  received  its  light  from  a disk  made 
of  precious  stones.  Abraham  gave  it  to  the  sons  of 
Keturah,  and  when  at  the  last  days  sun  and  moon 
shall  pale  before  the  full  light  of  God’s  glory,  this 
tower  will  be  opened  in  order  to  shelter  God’s  own. 
Bibliography  : J.  Muller,  Masseket  Soferim,  1878,  p.  301. 

K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  AARON  DE  BOTON. 

See  Boton.  Abraham  ben  Aaron  de 

ABRAHAM  AARON  BEN  SHALOM 
BRODY.  See  Brody,  Abraham  Aaron  ben 
Sha  lom 

ABRAHAM  BEN  AARON  TROKI.  See 

Troki,  Abraha.m  ben  Aaron. 

ABRAHAM  ABELE  BEN  ABRAHAM 
SOLOMON:  Known  as  Abele  Posveller  (from 
Poswol  in  the  government  of  Kovno);  acting  rabbi 
of  Wilna;  died  July  29,  1836  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  leading  Talmudists  of  his  age.  Although 
he  has  left  no  independent  literary  work,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  rabbinical  compositions  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  Among  these  were  the  novelise 
of  Zebi  Hirsch  Katzenellenbogen,  “Netibot  ‘01am” 
(Wilna,  1822) ; the  responsa  of  Simon  of  Slonim, 
“ Minhah  Belulah  ” (Wilna,  1832) ; the  novellfe  of 
Dob  Baer  Kadisch,  “Yehegeh  Hokmah”  (Wilna 
1836);  and  the  responsa  of  Samuel  of  Byelostok, 
“Bigde  Yesha‘ ” (Wilna,  1844).  Solomon  ben  Judah 
Loeb  of  Wilna  pronounced  a eulogy  on  him,  which 
Avas  published  under  the  title  “‘Emek  ha-I3akah” 
(Vale  of  Tears),  Wilna,  1836  With  Akiba  Eger  and 
Moses  Sofer  he  exercised  a powerful  influence  on 
the  religious  practises  of  the  Russian  Jews.  He  was 
distinguished  as  the  only  conservative  rabbi  of  his 


time  who  gave  his  approbation  to  a work  by  I.  B. 
Levinsohn,  “Te'udah  be-Yisrael,”  which  initiated 
the  Haskalah  movement  in  Russia.  His  charity  and 
kindness  became  proverbial  at  Wilna. 

Bibliography  : Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  9,  Warsaw,  1886 ; 
idem,  Kiryah  Neemanah,  pp.  344-246. 

L.  G — D. 

ABRAHAM  ABELE  GOMBINER:  Polish 
Talmudist ; born  about  1635  at  Gonibin,  in  Russian 
Poland  ; died  at  Kalisz  about  1683.  He  was  a sou 
of  Hayyim  ha-Levi,  who  was  killed  by  the  Cos- 
sacks in  1655  Abraham  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Talmudists  of  his  time  ; a fact  clearly  shown 
by  his  commentary  on  the  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,”  entitled  “ Mageu  Abraham”  (Shield  of 
Abraham),  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  which  was  published  in  1692  at  Dyhernfurtli. 
This  work  has  exercised  a remarkable  influence  on 
the  religious  practises  of  the  Jews,  and  still  contin- 
ues to  do  so.  German  and  Polish  Jews  generally 
were  guided  by  its  decisions ; consequently  the  work 
was  frequently  commented  upon  by  the  later  rabbis. 
Besides  this  book,  he  wrote  the  “Zayit  Ra’anan" 
(Green  Olive  Tree),  Dessau,  1704,  containing  caba- 
listic and  pilpulistic  dissertations,  to  which  he  ap- 
pended a part  of  his  Pentateuchal  commentary,  “ She- 
men  Sason  ” (Oil  of  Gladness),  printed  as  far  as  the 
weekly  portion  Hayye  Sarah,  and  a commentary  on 
the  Order  Nezikin  of  the  Tosefta,  Amsterdam,  1732. 
In  addition,  he  wrote  a commentary  on  the  “Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,”  with  a special  essay  on  the 
correct  spelling  of  Jewish  names  in  official  docu- 
ments, and  scholia  to  the  treatises  Zebahim  and 
Menahot.  Neither  of  these  works  is  noAV  extant. 
He  also  attempted  to  write  piyutim  ; but  the  result 
showed  that  he  lacked  all  poetic  instinct.  Abraham 
spent  nearly  all  his  life  at  Kalisz,  Poland,  where  he 
held  the  position  of  assistant  rabbi,  or  dayyan.  His 
last  wish  was  that  his  name  and  the  titles  of  his 
Avorks  should  be  his  only  epitaph. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Hamfim.  No.  94 ; Landshuth, 
'Ammiide  ha-Ahodnh,  p.  3;  Hd-Shahar,  ix.  18;  Freudenthal, 
Aus  der  Heimath  Mendelssohu's,  p.  30. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  ABELE  BEN  JEREMIAH: 

Interpreter  of  the  Masora ; flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  Kalwaria,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  SuAvalki,  Russian  Poland.  He  wrote  “ Seder 
Abraham”  (Order  of  Abraham),  Frankfort  on-the- 
Oder,  1752,  containing  interpretations  of  the  Maso- 
retie  notes  on  the  Pentateuch,  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order,  and  he  edited  and  annotated  )’D  smo 
(Frankfort  on  the  Oder  1769) , a poem  made  up  of 
all  the  HebreAv  words  commencing  with  the  letter 
Sin  (t^) . 

Bibliography:  Roest,  Cat.  d.  RosenOiaJschen  Bihi.  ii.  ap- 
pendix, No.  960;  Zedner,  Cat.  Heh.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  18; 
Ben.iacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  409;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisi-aet, 
p.  31. 

D. 

ABRAHAM  ABELE  BEN  NAPHTALI ; 

Rabbi  in  Kherson  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century ; author  of  “ Bet  Abraham  ” (House  of  Abra 
ham) , Szydlkow,  1837,  containing  (1)  notes  on  the 
ritual  codes,  chiefl}'  excerpted  from  the  literature  of 
the  responsa;  and  (2)  various  novelise  and  homilies 
and  three  responsa 

Bibliography  ; Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael.  p.  28. 

D. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ABIGDOR : Bohemian 
rabbi; born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
died  at  Prague,  Oct.  7,  1542.  For  the  last  twenty 
j’ears  of  his  life  he  was  rabbi  of  Prague,  and  as  .such 
had  many  pupils,  among  Avhom  was  Abraham  Jaffe, 
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1 father  of  ISIonlecai  Jaffe.  Abraliam  wrote  glosses 
I on  the  “Tur  Orah  Hayyim  ” of  R.  Jacob  b Asher, 

! some  of  wliich  were  published  at  Augsburg  in  the 
I yeai‘  1540.  They  are  characterized  by  clearness  and 
I Vigor,  and  are  mainly  restricted  to  simple  verbal 
; explanations,  in  opposition  to  the  more  elaborate 
; system  of  the  pilpul.  which  was  then  coming  into 
use  in  the  schools  of  Poland  and  Germany  Abra- 
ham was  trained  in  secular  learning,  and  legend 
ascribes  to  him  a knowledge  of  the  “seven  sciences” 
It  is  probable  that  lilordecai  Jaffe’s  predilection,  both 
for  secular  scholarship  and  for  literal  explanation 
{peshfii),  then  very  rare,  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Abraham  ben  Abigdor, whose  pupil,  Abraham  Jaffe, 
was  Mordecai's  father  and  teacher. 

According  to  David  Gans,  Abraham  also  wrote  a 
supercommentary  on  Rashi  This  is  probably  no 
longer  extant;  but  a sehhah  (penitential  prayer), 
which  he  wrote  on  the  threatened  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Bohemia  in  1542,  still  forms  part  of  the 
Polish  liturgy,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  prayer- 
books  of  Germany.  It  is  recited  on  Yom  Kippur 
Katau. 

Bihi.iographt:  D.  Gans,  Zemalt  David,  p.  50,  Warsaw  edition, 
ISMO:  uandshuth,  'Amnnicle  iia'-'Ahadah,  p. 2 : Michael,  Orha- 
liaijuim.  No,  32 : Zunz,  Literatur(jench.  p,  390,  The  inscrip- 
tion on  Abraham’s  tombstone  is  given  in  bj.  No.  121. 

L.  G 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ABIGDOR  KARA.  See 

Kanaii,  Abkaiiam  ben  Abigdor. 

ABRAHAM  ABOAB.  See  under  Aboab, 

ABRAHAM,  ABRAHAM:  English  author  and 
communal  worker  ; died  March  31,  1863,  at  Liver- 
pool. lie  resided  at  Liverpool  for  forty  years,  during 
thirty  of  which  he  took  a leading  part  in  the  Jewish 
affairs  of  that  city ; holding  various  honorary  ofllces 
in  the  synagogue,  the  presidenc}’  of  the  Philanthropic 
Institution,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  school.  Though 
actively  engaged  in  commerce,  he  found  leisure  for 
scientific  and  literary  studies. 

Abraham  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  his  efforts  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  regular  vernacular  .sermons 
in  the  S3'nagogue  services  of  England.  Through 
his  exertions  pulpit  instruction  was  established  in 
1827  at  Liverpool,  whence  it  extended  to  the  pro- 
vincial synagogues.  At  a later  date  it  was  adopted 
in  London.  In  1827  a pulpit  was  erected  in  the  syn- 
agogue at  Liverpool.  The  innovation  was  hailed 
with  derision,  and  not  until  Prof.  D.  M.  Isaacs  was 
formally  installed  in  office  was  pulpit  instruction 
successful 

Abraham  was  the  author  of  several  publications 
designed  to  benefit  the  young  He  translated,  from 
the  French,  Cahen’s  “Catechisme”  and  Ben  Levbs 
“ Matinees  du  Samedi  the  latter  is  known  under  the 
title  of  “Moral  and  Religious  Tales  for  the  Young 
of  the  Hebrew  Faith.” 

Bibliography:  Jew-.  Oiroa.  April.  1863.  q. 

ABRAHAM  (ABRAM),  JACOB:  German 
medalist  and  lapidary;  born  at  Streiitz  in  1723;  died 
at  Berlin,  June  17,  1800.  He  learned  the  art  of 
engraving  from  a Avorkman  in  the  Polish  town  of 
Lissa.  For  nearly  half  a century  he  worked  in  the 
royal  mints  of  Stettin  (1752),  Konigsberg  (1757),  and 
Berlin  He  began  his  career  as  a heraldic  engraver, 
and  although  he  could  neither  design  nor  model,  he 
brought  his  art  to  a surprising  state  of  perfection 
The  more  noteworthy  of  his  medals  are  those  that 
commemorate  the  victories  of  Frederick  the  Great 
during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  such  as  the  one  com- 
memorating the  victory  at  Torgau,  in  1760,  cut  from 
Ramler’s  model  and  "Meil  s design  In  addition 
may  be  mentioned  the  medal  containing  the  effigy 
I.— 7 


of  Prince  Potemkin  and  the  fortress  of  Otchakov; 
“ Otschakovia  Expugnata  and  that  .struck  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Jubilee  festival  of  the  French 
community  in  Berlin,  June  10,  1772,  from  the  design 
of  D.  Choilowiecki.  Another  of  his  successful  med- 
als was  one  representing  Sigmund  van  der  Heyde, 
the  defender  of  Kolberg,  1760. 

Jacob  Abraham  was  reputed  the  foremost  medalist 
of  his  time  in  Germany,  and  his  three  sons,  of  whom 
Abraham  and  Jacob  are  known,  inherited  his  talent 
(see  Abraiia.mson,  Abraham).  The  similarity'  of 
the  names  has  led  to  the  confusion  of  father  and  son 
by  historians. 

Bibliography;  Yiissli.  KllnstlerU.rilfdn.  2fl  edition,  part  ii. 

2,  Zurich,  1808;  Schlickeysen,  Erkliiniimen  der  Ahklirzini- 

t/eii  auf  Slliiizeii.  1857,  p.  144  ; Julius  Meyer,  AUu-  KliiiAlcr- 

lejcikon,  i.  32,  Leipsic,  1872. 

H.  R. 

ABRAHAM  ABUSH  BEN  LEVI  HIRSCH 
KATZENELLENBOGEN.  See  Katzknei.len- 
BOGE.V,  AbR.AHA.M  AbUSII  BEN  LEVI  HiRSCH. 

ABRAHAM,  ADOLPHE:  French  colonel, 
born  at  Thionvillc,  France.  March  21.  1814.  When 
eighteen  he  enlisted  as  a volunteer,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  .52d  Regiment  of  the  line,  which  started  im- 
mediately afterward  for  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  He 
is  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  that  siege.  From  the 
ranks  he  advanced  steji  by  ste|)  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant, which  he  attained  on  April  27,  1846,  After 
the  Paris  rising  of  June,  1848,  he  received  the  Gross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  a reward  for  organizing 
and  conducting  to  the  front  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  Seine,  which  captured  the 
Pantheon  from  the  mob.  Promoted  cajitain  in  1851, 
he  fought  through  the  Crimean  Avar,  and  took  part  in 
the  assault  on  Sebastopol. 

During  the  war  against  Austria  in  Italj'  in  185!) 
he  Avas  present  at  the  battle  of  Magenta.  June  4,  and 
at  the  capture  of  the  railway -station  there,  Avhere 
he  was  wounded  at  the  side  of  General  Lespinasse. 
He  Avas  appointed  major  (commandant)  at  Solfe- 
rino  on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle  (.lune  24). 
He  stormed  and  captured  (’asa  Nuova  and  four  guns. 
For  this  he  Avas  mentioned  in  the  “ordere  of  the  day” 
of  the  85th  Regiment  After  having  passed  three 
years  Avith  the  army  of  occupation  in  lioine,  Abra- 
ham asked,  in  1866.  to  be  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health  But  a life  of  inactivity'  Avcighed  upon  liim,  so 
in  1868  he  Avas  entrusted  Avith  the  reorganization  of 
the  Garde  Mobile,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
Recalled  to  active  service  in  1870,  he  Avas  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  51st  Infantry',  Avhich  at  that 
time  formed  a part  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and  fought 
in  tAvo  battles  at  Champigny,  Nov.  30  and  D(>c.  2. 

In  the  days  of  the  Commune,  Abraham  rendered 
efficient  service  to  the  national  government. 

At  the  reipiest  of  General  Berteaux,  in  1875. 
Colonel  Abraham  assumed  the  command  of  tlie  19th 
Infantry  (reserve) , Avhich  he  retained  till  1879,  Avhen. 
attaining  the  age  limit,  he  Avas  permanently  retired 
Colonel  Abraham,  Avho  received  the  military  medal  of 
Sardinia  and  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX.,  Avas 
created  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1864.  From 
Queen  Victoria  he  received  the  Crimean  medal. 

Abraham  remained  steadfast  to  the  JeAvish  faith, 
and  Avas  elected  president  of  the  congregation  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  discharged  the  functions  of  this  office  till 
1891,  Avhen  he  Avithdrew  to  Granville.  I.  B. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  AKRA  BEN  SOLOMON. 

See  Abraham  ben  Solomon  Akra. 

ABRAHAM  ALASHKAR.  See  Alashkar, 
Abraham 
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ABRAHAM  IBN  ALFAKAR.  See  Alfa- 

KAU.  AliKAIfAM  IBN. 

ABRAHAM  ALFAftlJIN.  See  Alfaquin, 
Abraham 

ABRAHAM  ALGAZI.  See  Algazi,  Abra 

HAM. 

ABRAHAM  AL-TABIB.  See  Al-Tabib, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  AMIGO.  See  Amigo,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  OF  ARAGON  : A skilful  oculist, 
who  tlouiished  in  the  middle  of  the  tliirteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  Shortly  after  the  Council  of  Beziers,  in  1246, 
h:ui  forbidden  Jewish  physicians  to  practise,  Abra- 
ham was  requested  by  Alphonse,  count  of  Poitou 
and  Toulouse,  and  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
to  treat  him  for  an  affection  of  the  eye.  The  count 
at  first  implored  Abraham's  help  in  vain;  for  he,  be- 
ing a man  of  independent  spirit,  held  stoutly  to  the 
opinion  that  even  the  brother  of  a king  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  decree  of  a council.  It  was  only  after 
the  seigneurof  Lunel,  withtheassistanceof  his  Jew- 
ish agent,  had  persistently  pleaded  with  Abraham 
that  the  latter  consented  to  cure  the  count. 
Bibliography  : Gratz,  Geseh.  der  Juden,  2d  ed.,  vii.  114. 

L.  G 

ABRAHAM  ARYEH  LOEB  B.  JUDAH 
HA-LEVI : A Talmudic  author  and  rabbi,  who 
lived  at  Stryzhow  (Galicia,  Austria)  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  His  works,  bearing  the  general  title 
“Dcrishat  Ari  ” (A  Lion’s  Comment),  contain:  (1) 
“Eben  Pinnah”  (The  Corner-Stone),  dealing  with 
the  Jewish  laws  concerning  family  life;  (2)  “Otot 
ha-Shamayim”  (The  Signs  of  Heaven),  on  circum- 
cision, phylacteries.  Sabbath,  and  festivals;  (3)  “ Hok 
u-jMishpat”  (Law  and  Justice),  on  civil  law  (Lem- 
berg, 1804;  Jitomir,  1805). 

Bibliography  : tValden,  Shern  ha-Oedolim  }te-Hadash,i>. 17 ; 

Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  115. 

M.  B 

ABRAHAM  (ASHER  JACOB)  BEN  AR- 
YEH LOEB  ?;ALMANKES.  See  Asher,  Jacob 
Abraha.m  ben  Aryeh  Loeb  Kalmankes. 

ABRAHAM  (BEN  GiEDALIAH)  BEN 
ASHER  (=ABA):  A commentator;  native  of 
Safed,  Syria ; held  rabbinical  office  at  Aleppo  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a pu- 
pil of  Joseph  Caro  (1488-1575),  with  whom  in  later 
years  he  maintained  a learned  correspondence.  Abra- 
ham wrote  a commentary  on  the  Midrash  Rabbot, 
entitled  11X  (“  The  Light  of  Reason  ”)>  only  a 
part  of  which — that  on  Genesis  Rabbah — has  been 
published  under  the  subtitle  “Ma'adanne  Melek” 
(Royal  Delicacies),  Venice,  1567,  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Senior  ben  Judah  Falcon  of  Venice.  The  other 
parts  of  the  commentary  are  still  extant  in  manu- 
script, and  include  also  a midrashic  commentary  at- 
tributed to  Rashi. 

Bibliography:  Roest,  Catalog  der  RosenthaVschen  Biblio- 

thek,  i.  24 ; Benjacob,  Ozar  lia-Scfarim,  p.  28. 

W B. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ASUS  DE  BOURGUEIL. 

See  Burgh.  Famii.y. 

ABRAHAM  AUERBACH.  See  Auerbach, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  OF  AUGSBURG:  Proselyte  to 
Judaism  ; died  a martyr’s  death  Nov.  21,  1265.  He 
seems  to  have  adopted  his  new  faith  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  he  publicly  assailed  Christianity 
and  attacked  images  of  the  saints,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  torture  and  death.  The  incident  at 
tracted  considerable  attention,  and  it  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  elegies  by  Mordecai  ben  Hillel  (who  himself 


suffered  martyrdom  in  1298)  and  by  the  liturgical 
poet  Moses  ben  Jacob. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  S.  P.  pp.  350,  364;  S.  Kohn,  Mordecai 
hen  Hillel.  pp.  46-49  and  appendix  I. ; Perles,  in  Mnnats- 
schrift,  1873,  pp.  513. 514 ; Salfeld.  Marturologium  des  NU,rn~ 
herger  Memorbuches.  pp.  22,  149,  150.  q 

ABRAHAM  OF  AVILA:  A pseudo-Messiah 
and  wonder-worker,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
concerning  the  name  of  this  man,  though  the  facts 
are  ivell  attested  by  Solomon  ben  Adret  and  the 
apostate  Abner  of  Burgos.  The  mystic  propaganda 
carried  on  in  Spain  by  Abraham  Abulafla  influenced 
at  least  two  men  to  turn  to  their  own  advantage  the 
credulous  excitability  of  the  people.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  private  life  of  this  pseudo-Messiah 
other  than  that  he  was  an  ignorant  man,  unahle 
either  to  read  or  to  write,  and  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Abiilafia  in  Messina.  He  claimed 
that  by  the  intervention  of  an  angel  he  had  written 
a voluminous  work,  nD3nn  (“Wonders  of 

Wisdom  ”),  and  a commentary  upon  it. 

Abraham  came  to  the  community  of  Avila,  Spain, 
with  a forged  letter  from  David  Ashkenazi,  calling 
first  upon  Solomon  ben  Adret.  In  perplexity  the 
community  turned  to  Adret,  the  greatest  rabbinical 
authority  of  that  day,  for  advice  as  to  the  attitude 
to  be  maintained  toward  the  new  prophet.  Adret, 
without  directly  condemning  him,  expressed  strong 
doubts  as  to  his  prophetic  gifts.  Prophecy,  he 
said,  did  not  rest  upon  an  ignorant  man,  nor  was  it 
a time  for  prophetic  inspiration;  furthermore,  the 
prophetic  gift  was  given  by  God  in  Palestine  ex- 
clusively. For  these  reasons  Adret  urged  care  and 
further  investigation  into  the  reputed  miracles. 
The  community  took  him  at  his  word,  and  awaited 
with  curiosity  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  month  of 
the  year  1295  — the  day  on  which  the  Messianic  time 
was  to  begin.  The  people  assembled  in  the  syna- 
gogue in  the  white  burial  garments  used  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement ; and  the  story  goes  that  on  these  gar- 
ments small  crosses  appeared.  Such  an  impression 
was  made  upon  Abner  of  Burgos  by  this  “miracle,” 
that  it  helped  toward  his  conversion  about  twenty- 
five  years  later. 

Bibliography  : Solomon  ben  Adret,  Responsa.  No.  548,  which 
has  been  wrongly  taken  by  Landauer  and  Jellinek  to  refer  to 
Abulafla  (Steinschneider,  Jew.  Lit.  p.  308,  § 47).  From  the 
responsum  in  question  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  name 
of  the  false  prophet  was  Nissiin  ben  Abraham,  as  Perles  (Sal- 
omo  hen  Adercth.  p.  5)  supposes,  or  whether  Nissim  was  the 
bearerof  a letter  to  Adret  on  the  subject,  as  Kaufmann,  in  Rev. 

Juives.  xxxvi.  288,  thinks.  For  Alfonso  (Abner)  of  Bur- 
gos, see  Rev.  El.  J%iives,  xviii.  57,  58 ; compare  also  Gratz, 
Gescli.  der  Juden.  2d  ed.,  vii.  318-^1 ; Monatsschrift.  1887, 
p.  557.  (j 

ABRAHAM  BEN  AZRIEL  OF  BOHEMIA : 

A Bohemian  Talmudist  and  grammarian,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
probably  lived  at  Prague.  Among  his  works,  yet  un- 
published, is  a commentary  on  the  Mahzor,  entitled 
“Arugat  iia  Bosem  ” (Bed  of  Spices),  probably  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  literary  effort  in  any  Slavonic 
country.  In  this  Abraham  shows  himself  to  have 
been  a faithful  follower  of  the  scholars  of  northern 
France,  who,  uninfluenced  by  Arabo-Spanish  phi- 
losophy, devoted  their  attention  solely  to  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud.  As  a Talmudist  Abraham  exhib- 
ited a strong  tendency  to  casuistry,  while  as  a Bible 
exegete  he  was  simple  and  sound,  working  chiefly 
after  the  method  of  RaSHBaM,  whose  commentary 
he  often  quotes.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  enjoyed 
actual  personal  intercourse  with  his  French  breth- 
ren; he  may  have  been  influenced  only  by  their 
literary  productions. 
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The  explanation  of  many  obsenre  Hebrew  words 
by  their  Bohemian  equivalents  in  Abraham’s  work 
shows  that  the  Jews  of  Bohemia  at  that  time  made 
use  of  the  vernacular;  and  some  of  the  Bohemian 
expressions  there  adduced  are  among  the  oldest  in 
the  language. 

Bini.iOGRAPHT : Berliner’s Magazln,  i,  2, 3 ; Perles,  in  Monats- 
xchrifl,  1877,  pp.  360-373;  Kaufniann,  ihici.  1882,  pp.  316-324, 
360-370,410-422;  1886,  pp.  120  ettiCii. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BALI  BEN  JACOB.  See  Bali, 
Aukaiiam. 

ABRAHAM  DE  BALMES  (or  DE  PALMIS) 
BEN  MEIR : Italian  physician  and  translator  of 
the  early  sixteenth  century;  born  at  Lecce,  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Naples;  died  at  Venice,  1523.  A short 
time  before  his  death  he  was  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  cardinal  Dominico  Grimani  at  Padua.  See 
Stein.schueider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xxi.  7 and  C7;  “Hebr. 
Uebers.”  p.  62;  Perles,  “Beitriige,  ” pp.  193,  197,  etc. 
Through  his  Ijatin  translations  of  many  Hebrew 
works  on  philosophy  and  astronomy  he  attained  a 
I great  reputation  in  the  Christian  world.  He  dedi- 
' cated  to  Cardinal  Grimani  two  of  these  translations: 

(1)  of  an  astronomical  work  in  Arabic  by  Ibn  al- 
, Heitham  (died  1038),  which  had  been  translated 
i into  Hebrew  by  Jacob  ben  Machir.  in  1372,  under  the 
i title  “Liber  de  Mundo”;  (2)  of  the  “Farewell  Let- 
ter” of  the  Arabic  philosopher  Ibn  Baga  (Avem- 
pace),  which  he  translated  from  the  Hebrew  under 
! the  title  “Epistol«e  Expeditionis  ” (MS.  Vat.  No. 

I 3897.  The  dedication  is  published  in  “Revue  des 
fitudes  Juives,”  v.  145).  In  Padua  Abraham  deliv- 
ered philosophical  addresses  to  Christian  audiences. 

! He  also  compiled  a Hebrew  grammar,  in  which  he 
j attempted  to  treat  philosophically  the  construction 
I of  the  Hebrew  language  and  to  refute  the  opinions  of 
the  eminent  grammarian  David  Kimhi.  In  this  work 
Abraham  was  the  first  to  treat  the  syntax  (which 
i he  called  in  Hebrew  harkahah)  as  a special  part  of 
the  grammar.  The  book  was  published,  with  a Latin 
' translation  and  a supplementary  treatise  on  the  He- 
brew accents,  under  the  title  “Mikneh  Abram,”  by 
Maestro  (Calo)  Kalonymosben  David,  a well-known 
translator.  Gratz  (“Gesch.  der  Juden,”  ix.  215)  sug- 
' gests,  without  evidence,  that  the  printer  Daniel 
Bomberg  (who  is  supposed  to  have  learned  Hebrew 
from  Balmes)  translated  this  grammar.  At  his 
death,  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  Chris- 
tian pupils. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  667 ; Idem, 
Hebr.  Uebers.  §§  206,  348,  581;  idem,  BlbHographisches 
Handtmch.  No.  164,  Leipsic,  1859;  T.  Willesz’s  dissertation, 
Budapest,  1895. 

H.  M. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  BARUCH : Writer  on  ritual ; 
brother  of  Melr  of  Rothenburg;  lived  in  southern 
Germany  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  wrote  “ Sefer  Sinai  ” (The  Book  of  Sinai),  a col- 
lection of  legal  and  ritualistic  decisions,  compiled 
from  different  rabbinical  authorities.  The  work  is 
still  extant  in  manuscript  at  Wittenberg.  According 
to  the  copyist,  the  word  ’J'D  was  chosen  by  the 
author  as  the  title  on  account  of  its  having  the 
j numerical  value  of  nijy  (“  humility  ”) ; but  it  is  really 
‘ one  less;  the  copyist  evidently  counted  the  word 
itself  as  an  additional  unit.  Abraham  is  mentioned 
by  his  contemporary  R.  Mordecai  b.  Hillel  Ashkenazi, 
the  author  of  the  “ Mordecai  ” (on  Git.  § 404). 

\ Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Hauyim,  No.  68;  Zunz,  Z.  G. 
p.  162 ; Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefdrim,  p.  419. 

M.  B. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  BARUCH  MIZRAHI. 

See  Mizuahi,  Abraham  ben  Baruch. 


ABRAHAM  OF  BEJA : A learned  .Tew  who 
lived  in  Alemtejo,  Portugal,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Being  an  extensive  traveler, 
he  knew  many  languages,  and  for  that  reason  King 
John  II.  ordered  him  to  accompany  Joseph  Za- 
pateiro  of  Lamego  upon  the  latter’s  expedition  to 
discover  Covilham,  who  had  himself  been  sent  in 
search  of  the  mythical  (’hristian  king,  Prcster  John. 
They  discovered  Covilham  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
brought  back  news  of  his  welfare,  together  with  in- 
formation that  led  to  the  epoch-making  voj’age  of 
Vasco  da  Gama. 

Bibliography  : Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  viii.  380  (in  the  Eng- 
iish  translation  this  name  is  erroneously  given  as  Abraham  de 
Beya) ; Kayserling,  Columbus,  pp.  19,  20;  Jacobs,  Storu  of 
Geographical  Discoverg,  p.  89. 

ABRAHAM  BENDIG.  See  Bendig.  Abraham. 
ABRAHAM  BEN  BENJAMIN  AARON: 

A Polish  Talmudist  of  tlie  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  died  at  Brest,  Lithuania,  in  1642. 
He  was  rabbi  at  Tarnopol  in  1636,  and  olticiated  in 
other  Polish  towns.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  called 
to  the  rabbinate  of  Brest,  then  the  largest  community 
in  Poland,  and  remained  there  till  his  death.  The 
leading  rabbis  of  that  time — Joel  Sirkes,  Meir  Kohen- 
Zedek,  and  Rabbi  Heschel,  of  Cracow — treat  him  in 
their  writings  with  the  greatest  respect  and  ven- 
eration. Besides  his  responsa,  contained  in  the 
works  of  the  above-mentioned  rabbis,  he  also  left 
scholia  to  the  “Tur  Orah  Haj'}'im,”  which  are  ap- 
pended to  his  father’s  work. 

His  father,  Benjamin  Aaron  (died  1620),  was 
the  author  of  “Masat  Binyamin,”  a collection  of 
responsa. 

Biblidgrapiiv  : Feinstein,  ‘Ir  Tchillnh,  pp.  26,  118,  136,  1.54, 
170,  202,  Warsaw,  1886;  Michael,  Or  ha-Haipiiin,  No.  64. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  BENJAMIN  ZE‘EB 
BRISKER ; Polish  author  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; went  to  Vienna,  and,  on  the  exinilsion  of  the 
Jews  from  that  city  in  1670,  .went  to  Brest,  Lithu- 
ania, where  he  married  a daughter  of  Elijah  Lip- 
schiitz.  He  was  the  author  of  “ ‘Asarah  Maamarot  ” 
(Ten  Words),  a work  treating  of  the  ten  divine  words 
which,  according  to  Pirke  Abot  (v.  1),  were  used  in 
the  creation  of  the  world;  also  of  the  Decalogue,  pub- 
lished in  1680  at  Hamburg  or  Frankfort  on-the-Oder. 
In  1685  he  published  “Zera‘ Abraham  ” (Abraham’s 
Seed),  on  the  connection  of  the  Aveekly  lessons 
in  their  Pentateuchal  order.  In  1698  he  wrote  the 
cabalistic  treatise,  “ Perush  ‘ al  ‘ Eser  ‘Atarot  ” (Com- 
mentary on  the  Ten  Crowns) , on  the  Decalogue,  in 
which  Abraham  mentions  his  intention  to  emigrate 
to  Palestine.  The  additions  to  the  “ Yefeh  March  ” 
(Fair  of  Countenance)  of  Samuel  Jaffe  (Amsterdam, 
1727),  attributed  to  Abraham  by.  Steinschneider 
(“  Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2427) , are  not  his,  but  were  written 
by  Abraham  Hellen,  rabbi  in  Glogau,  and  author  of 
a commentary  on  Midrash  Rabbah. 

Bibliography  : Kaufmann,  Die  Letzte  Vertreibung  der  Ju- 
den aus  Wien,  p.  223;  Feinstein,  'Ir  Tehillah,  pp.  32.  158, 
191.  p p 

ABRAHAM  BENVENISTE.  See  Benve- 
NiSTE,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM,  BERNARD  : French  brigadier- 
general  of  artillery,  retired;  born  at  Nancy,  Jan. 
12,  1824.  His  father,  who  was  a member  of  the 
Jewish  Consistory  of  Nancy,  was  known  as  Moi'se, 
though  his  name  was  Moi'se  Abraham,  The  sons 
were  all  called  Mo'tse,  and  fidouard,  a brother  of 
the  general,  an  artist  at  Paris,  has  retained  the  pa- 
ternal appellation  in  the  spelling  Moyse  (Moyse, 
fioouARD).  After  passing  through  the  Lycee  at 
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Nancy,  Abraham  entered  the  Ecole  Polyteclinique 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Nov.  1,  1843.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences  at  Metz, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1847,  after  which 
he  served  for  several  years  at  Strashurg  as  a lieu- 
tenant. He  was  promoted  to  the  lank  of  captain 
in  1854,  and  served  in  the  Ciimea  on  the  staff  of 
General  Lcboeuf.  After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  he 
received  tlie  cross  of  clievalier  of  tlie  Legion  of 
Honor,  as  Captain  Bernard  Moise.  Having  returned 
to  France  he  was  detailed  in  1850  for  sei  vice  at 

the ordnance  foundry 
at  Strashurg.  Two 
years  later  he  mar- 
ried, and  was  obliged 
to  assume  the  name 
of  Abraham,  under 
which  he  was  regis- 
tered in  all  the  civil 
documents.  In  1859 
he  took  part  in  the 
campaign  in  Ital_v 
against  Austria.  For 
some  time  after  the 
convention  of  Ville- 
franche,  Abraham 
remained  in  Milan, 
but  subsequently  re- 
turned to  France. 
On  the  restoration 
of  peace  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  depart- 
ment of  artillery  at 
Strashurg.  He  went  to  Paris,  was  promoted  major, 
and  took  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870. 
He  was  detailed  to  the  army  of  the  Bhine  at  IMetz, 
and  tliere,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  was  deco- 
rated witli  the  cross  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  After  the  war  Abraham  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  committee  on  coast  defenses,  and 
became  a member  of  the  military  commission  on 
railwaj^s.  He  advanced  in  rank  rajiidly,  reaching 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1874  and  that  of 
colonel  in  1877.  As  the  latter  he  commanded  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  for  several  years,  at  La  F^re. 
He  was  finally  made  brigadier- general  June  2,  1883, 
and  remained  in  active  service  till  .Ian.  12,  1886. 

In  1895  Abraham  succeeded  Dr.  Widal  in  the  Cen- 
tral Consistory  of  the  Israelites  of  France,  and  re- 
tained the  seat  for  several  months.  J.  W. 

ABRAHAM  BIBAGO  BEN  SHEM-TOB. 

See  Bibago  ben  She.w-Tob,  Abhaiiam. 

ABRAHAM  OF  BOHEMIA:  Prefect  of  the 
Jews  of  Great  and  Little  Poland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  si.xteenth  century.  In  1512  King  Sigismund 
I.  of  Poland  issued  a decree  notifying  his  subjects 
in  Great  Poland  and  Little  Poland  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed Abraham,  a Jew  of  Bohemia,  prefect  over 
them,  and  that  one  of  Abraham’s  duties  was  to  col- 
lect all  taxes  due  from  them  and  to  deliver  the  same 
into  the  king’s  treasury  (“  Acta  Tomiciana,”  iii.  No. 
252 ; “ Metrika  Koronnaya,”  1518-20,  book  No.  33,  p. 
118).  Abraham  was  recommended  to  Sigismund  by 
the  latter’s  brother,  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  by  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Germany. 
Both  attested  Ids  honesty  and  blameless  life.  The  law 
courts  of  Poland  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Abraham, 
he  being  responsible  only  to  the  king’s  own  court. 

Abraham  was  one  of  the  many  Jew’s  wdio  emi- 
grated from  Bohemia  to  Poland.  He  W’as  also  from 
time  to  time  counselor  for  some  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  Poland,  as  is  apparent  from  the  king’s 
order  to  the  Jew’s  of  Cracow  to  pay  Abraham  200 


florins,  promised  him  as  a rew’ard  for  a defense  J 
“against  certain  accusations.”  The  Polish  Jews  ' 
w’ere  not  pleased  with  their  new  Bohemian  prefect,  I 
who  had  become  so  powerful.  The  king  ordered  all  ' 
the  Jew’s  of  Poland,  and  especially  the  rabbis,  to  re-  ■ 
spect  the  liberties  and  privileges  granted  to  Abraham,  j 
and  not  to  encroach  upon  them  by  excommunication 
or  in  any  other  W’ay.  For  these  privileges  Abraham  ' 
paid  an  annual  personal  tax  of  20  ducats  (about  §300  ' 

or  §400,  nominal).  ' 

Bibliography:  Bershadski,  Iz  Istorii  Yevreyev  v Liti'ye  i 

Poltihye  in  Yevrevihaya  BibUoteka,  vii.  30-35,  St.  Petei-s- 

burg,  1879;  idem,  Mate7'ialy  DUja  Istorii  Yevreyevv  Pubshue  ! 

in  Pos.  Sept.,  1893,  pp.  111-120,  pj 

ABRAHAM  IBN  BOLAT.  See  Bolat,  Abha-  ' 

H.YM  IBN. 

ABRAHAM  BRODA  BEN  SAUL.  See  ^ 

Broda,  Abraham,  ben  Saul.  [ 

ABRAHAM  BRUNSCHWIG.  See  Braun-  , 
SCHW’EIG,  Abraham 

ABRAHAM  CABRIT.  See  Cabrit,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  DE  CASLAR  BEN  DAVID,  i 

See  Caslari,  Abraham  ben  David.  ; 

ABRAHAM  (VITA)  DE  COLOGNA:  An  , 

Italian  rabbi,  orator,  and  political  leader;  born  at  ( 
Mantua,  1755;  died  at  Triest,  1832.  While  hold- 
ing  the  post  of  rabbi 
of  his  native  city  he 
was  elected  a member 
of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Napoleonic  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  in 
1806  a deputy  to  the 
assembly  of  notables 
in  Paris.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  San- 
hedrin in  1807  he  w’as 
appointed  vice-chair- 
man, and  in  1808  a 
member  of  the  French 
Central  Consistoiy  ; 
later  also  of  the 
Consistory  of  Turin. 

Abraham  exhibited  all  the  characteristics  of  men  of 
transition  periods:  a strong  desire  for  reform,  and 
an  indefinite  conception  of  the  aims  and  means  nec- 
essary to  realize  that  desire.  He  left  a volume  of 
sermons  and  apologetic  essays. 

Bibliography  : Kahn,  Archives  Israelites,  1840,  p.  32. 

M.  B. 

ABRAHAM  OF  COLOGNE  (BEN  ALEX- 
ANDER) : German  rabbi ; flourished  about  1240. 

He  was  considered  the  most  eminent  pupil  of  Eleazar 
of  Worms.  Solomon  ben  Adret  relates  (“  Teshubot,” 
i.  No.  548)  that  he  saw  Abraham  w’hen  he  came  to 
the  king  of  Castile,  probably  Ferdinand  II.  (the 
Saint).  On  this  occasion  Abraham  assumed  the  name 
of  Nathan  to  conceal  his  identity.  Adret  also  claims 
to  have  heard  from  an  old  man  that  Abraham  of  Co- 
logne preached  on  Num.  vii.  1,  in  the  house  of  Adret’s 
father  before  a great  many  eminent  rabbis,  and  dis- 
played much  erudition. 

Abraham  was  the  author  of  a small  book  entitled 
“ Keter  Shem-Tob  ” (The  Crow’n  of  a Good  Name), 
the  concluding  chapter  of  w’hich — containing  an  e.x- 
planation  of  the  Sefirot,  or  Ten  Mystical  Spheres — is 
ascribed  in  some  manuscripts  to  Menahein  Ashke- 
nazi, another  pupil  of  Eleazar  of  Worms.  Certainly 
either  Abraham  of  Cologne  or  Menahem  was  the 
first  representative  of  German  mysticism  to  show  a 
familiarity  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Sefirot. 
Bibliography  ; Jellinek,  Ausv’ahl  Kahbalistischer  Mystik, 

No.  4 ; Steinschiieider,  Cat.  iter  Hehr.  Handschriften,  Royal 

Library  at  Munich,  Nos.  11233,  sniv ; idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  vi. 
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12ti,  vih.  U7,  xii.  11- ; Kobak,  Jeschurun,  vi.  169,  where  Abra- 
I haul  calls  his  lather  AcImeUiar  or  Ac/melrail.  This  name  may 
i be  a misprint.  p p 

' ABRAHAM  COXaUE  OF  HEBRON.  See 

I CONQUE  (CUENQUI).  AbHAIIAM,  OF  HeBKON. 

I ABRAHAM  BEN  DANIEL:  Poet  and  rabbi ; 
j born  at  Modena  in  1511.  For  several  years  he  was 
i a tutor  at  Viadana,  Modena,  Rivarolo,  Arezzo,  and 
Forli,  and  finally  he  became  rabbi  at  Ferrara.  From 
loJd  to  1553,  despite  unceasing  bodily  ailments,  he 
composed  over  a thousand  poetical  prayers  in  vari- 
ous meters  and  forms,  six  of  them  being  in  the 
I Aramaic  language.  Several  of  the  poems  were  writ- 
ten for  friends,  or  suggested  by  public  events,  papal 
oppressions,  or  prevalent  sickness  ; and  one  of  them 
is  in  honor  of  his  cousin  Hadassah,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1539.  A manuscript  collection  of  his  prayers 
! in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  bears  the  title 
“Sefer  ha-Yashar  ” (The  Book  of  the  Righteous). 
Bibliography:  Ziinz,  Lit eraturgesch.  p.  535;  Neubauer,  Cot. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  1181. 

]\I.  K. 

1 ABRAHAM  IBN  DAUD  (=DAVID)  HA- 
; LEVI;  called  Ben  Daud  (erroneously  Daur,Dior); 

, also  RABaD,  from  the  initials  of  his  name,  and 
RABaDI  to  distinguish  him  from  Abraham  ben 
: Isa.yc  of  Narbonne  (RABaD  II.)  and  Abraham 
BEN  David  of  Posquieres  (RABaD  HI.):  Spanish 
' astronomer,  historian,  and  philosopher;  born  at  To- 
ledo about  1110;  died,  according  to  common  report, 

1 a martyr  about  1180.  His  mother  belonged  to  a 
I family  famed  for  its  learning.  His  chronicle,  a 
I work  written  in  1161  under  the  title  of  “Sefer  lia- 
Kabbalah  ” (Book  of  Tradition) , in  which  he  tiercely 
I attacked  the  contentious  of  Karaism  and  justified 
I rabbinical  Judaism  by  the  establishment  of  a chain 
I of  traditions  from  Moses  to  his  own  time,  is  replete 
: with  valuable  general  information,  especially  rela- 
ting to  the  time  of  the  Geonim  and  to  the  history  of 
I the  Jews  in  Spain.  An  astronomical  ivork  written 
I by  him  in  1180  is  favorably  noticed  by  Lsaac  Israeli 
I the  Younger  (“Yesod ‘01am,”  iv.  18).  Ills  philosoph- 
ical -work,  “Al-‘akidah  al-Rafiyah  ” (The  Sublime 
Faith),  written  in  1168,  in  Arabic,  has  been  pre- 
served in  tivo  Hebrew  translations:  one  by  Solomon 
I b.  Labi,  with  the  title  “Emunah  Ramah”;  the  other 
by  Samuel  Motot.  Labi’s  translation  was  retrans- 
lated into  German  and  published  by  Simson  Weil. 

Ibn  Daud  was  by  no  means  an  original  thinker, 
nor  did  he  produce  a new  philosophy;  but  he  ivas 
the  first  to  introduce  that  phase  of 
His  Posi-  Jewish  philosophy  m IhcIi  is  generally 
tionasPlii-  attributed  to  Maimonides  and  which 
losopher.  differs  from  former  systems  of  jihi- 
, losophy  mainly  in  its  more  thorough 

I systematic  form  derived  from  Aristotle.  Accord- 
\ ingly,  Hasdai  Crescas  mentions  Ibn  Daud  as  the 
i only  Jervish  philosopher  among  the  predecessors  of 
I Maimonides  (“Or  Adonai,”  chap.  i.).  But  having 
been  completely  overshadowed  by  Maimonides’ 
classical  work,  the  “Moreh  Nebukim,”  Abraham 
ibn  Baud’s  “Emunah  Ramah”  (Sublime  Faith),  a 
work  to  which  Maimonides  himself  was  indebted 
for  many  valuable  suggestions,  received  scant  notice 
i from  later  philosophers. 

I The  only  Jewish  philosophical  works  that  Ibn 
Daud  had  before  him,  according  to  his  own  state- 
' ment  (“Emunah  Ramah,”  p.  2,  or  in  German  trans., 
p.  3),  were  Saadia’s  “Emunot  Ave-De‘ot, ” and  “The 
i Fountain  of  Life  ” bj”  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol.  On  the 
I one  hand,  he  fully  recognizes  the  merits  of  Saadia, 
although  he  does  not  adopt  his  views  on  the  frec- 
I dom  of  the  will,  notwithstanding  that  the  solution  of 
I this  problem  was  to  be  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of 


his  whole  system  (“Emunah  Ramah,”  p.98;  German 
trans. , p.  125).  On  the  other  hand,  his  attitude  toward 
Gabirol  is  entirely  antagonistic,  and  even  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  “Emunah  Ramah  ” he  pitilessly  condemns 
Gabirol’s  “Fountain  of  Life.”  See  Kaufmann,“ Stu- 
dien  iiber  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,”  Budapest,  1899. 

Being  the  first  strict  Aristotelian  among  the  Jews— 
who  considered  Aristotle  and  his  Arabic  commenta- 
tors, Alfarabi  and  Ibn  Sina,  to  be  the  only  true  phi- 
losophers (i5.  pp.  23,  50,  62;  German  trans.,  pp.  30,  65, 
78) — Ibn  Daud  feels  himself  provoked  to  constant  op- 
position b}'  the  doctrines  of  Gabirol,  who  represents 
the  Neoplatonic  philosophy.  Impartial  enough  to 
accord  to  childlike  faith  its  full  rights,  Ibn  Daud 
desires  also  to  defend  the  rights  of  reason,  and,  coii- 
sequentl}',  re.sists  with  the  utmost  energy  any  at- 
tempt to  set  bounds  to  science;  regarding  this  as  a 
culpable  encroachment  upon  the  plan  of  the  Divine 
Ruler,  who  did  not  endow  man  with  the  faculty  of 
thought  without  intent. 

True  philo.sophy,  according  to  Ibn  Daud,  does  not 
entice  us  from  religion;  it  tends  rather  to  strengthen 
and  solidify  it.  Moreover,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
thinking  Jew  to  become  acquainted  Avith  the  har- 
mony existing  between  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Judaism  and  those  of  philosophy,  and,  wherever 
they  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  to  seek  a mode 
of  reconciling  them.  Ibn  Daud  insists  that,  how- 
ever highly  philosophy  may  be  valued,  the  religion 
of  Judaism  is  preferable.  Knowledge,  Avhich  had 
been  acquired  by  philosophers  through  the  evolu- 
tion of  several  thousands  of  )'ears,  and  after  over- 
coming the  gravest  errors,  had  been  bestowed  upon 
Judaism  from  the  beginning  through  revelation  (ih. 
p.  63;  German  trans.,  p.  79).  As  to  moral  truths,  it 
may  be  even  assumed  as  probable  that  the  philoso- 
phers did  not  attain  to  them  through  independent 
study,  but  rather  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  Holy  Scripture  (ih.  p.  101 ; German  trans.,  p.  130). 

It  is  true  that  on  certain  points  Ibn  Daud  could  not 
always  avoid  conflict  Avith  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle: 

this  wasesiiecially  true  in  regard  to  the 

Ibn  Daud  latter’s  theory  of  the  Creation.  Ac- 
and  cording  to  Aristotle,  all  coming  into 

Aristotle,  being  results  from  the  fusion  of  matter 
into  a certain  form:  matter,  therefore, 
is  the  necessary  basis  for  any  genesis ; primary  mat  ter 
itself,  as  the  substance  common  to  all  things  exist- 
ent, must,  therefore,  be  Avithoiit  beginning  and  must 
be  eternal.  But  the  acceptance  of  preexistent  and 
eternal  matter  can  not  be  i-econciled  Avith  the  Biblical 
history  of  creation,  Avhich  implies  a creation  out  of 
nothing,  and  subject  to  time.  From  this  contlict, 
Avhich  later  caused  IMaimonides  to  disjmte  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  in  all  matters  tianscendental, 
Ibn  Daud  Avas  not  able  to  extricate  himself;  and, 
therefore,  he  rather  tries  to  glide  ov'er  the  existing 
difficulties  than  to  solve  them.  For  he  nqiresents 
the  course  of  creation  as  a series  of  creative  acts; 
Avhich  recalls  Gabirol’s  doctrine  concerning  the  suc- 
cession of  the  various  substances.  But  he  him.self 
subsequentljr  admits  that  this  Avas  only  a hypothesis 
to  satisfy  the  need  of  giving  an  architectonic  finish 
to  our  notions,  intended  to  mark  that  gradual  process 
of  things  Avhich  Avould  result,  had  creation  really 
gone  through  all  the  stages  of  existence,  from  pri- 
mary matter,  Avhich  is  impcrcc])til)le  to  us,  to  all  indi- 
vidual things,  though  some  of  these  stages  may  be 
regarded  as  partly  existing  only  in  abstract  notions. 
To  concede  the  possibility  of  such  a gradual  process 
of  creation,  hoAvever,  Avould  be,  according  to  Ibn 
Daud,  a contradiction  of  our  conception  of  God’s 
mode  of  acting. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  Abraham  ibn  Daud, 
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like  Aristotle  ami  liis  Arabic  interpreters,  proceeding 
from  the  principle  of  motion,  and  basing  bis  argu- 
ment upon  the  proof  of  the  impossi- 

His  Doc-  bility  of  a regresms  in  infnitvm,  ar- 

trine  of  rives  at  tlie  conception  of  a First  Cause 
God.  of  all  motion,  or  of  a Prime  Mover,  who 
Himself,  as  First  Cause,  can  not  have 
any  other  cause  of  motion  above  Him,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  thought  of  as  motionless.  The  Prime 
Mover  is  God.  But  this  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
leaves  still  open  two  important  questions  relating 
to  the  truth  of  our  knowledge  of  God:  one  concern- 
ing the  incorporcality,  and  tlie  other  respecting  the 
unity  of  God. 

As  to  the  incorporeality  of  God,  it  follows  logically 
from  the  notion  of  infinity  which  belongs  to  the  First 
Cause  of  motion  that  no  corporeal  thing  can  be  infi- 
nite itself;  nor  can  infinite  force  be  attributed  to  it. 
But  the  Prime  !Mover  is  infinite ; for,  since  He  Himself 
is  without  motion.  His  force  also  remains  unaffected 
by  the  motion  of  change  and  transformation.  There- 
fore the  Prime  iMover— that  is,  God — can  not  be  cor- 
poreal (ib.  p.  47;  German  trans.,  p.  60). 

But  as  a being  of  necessary  existence,  God  must 
also  be  absolutely  simple  and  single ; inasmuch  as  the 
conception  of  a plurality  in  His  essence  would,  at  the 
same  time,  nullify  the  notion  of  the  necessity  of  His 
existence.  For  the  consolidation  of  this  plurality  into 
a unity  must  have  been  effected  by  another  being 
different  from  itself ; hence  the  existence  of  this  plural 
being  would  be  no  more  necessary,  that  is,  determined 
by  its  own  essence,  but  would  be  dependent  upon 
that  other  being  which  brought  about  the  unification 
(ib.  p.  49;  German  trans.,  p.  63). 

From  the  notion  of  absolute  unity  results  the  con- 
ception of  the  uniqueness  of  God;  for  if  two  beings 
of  this  kind  could  exist,  the  unity  of  God  would  be 
nullified,  since  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  units  a special 
character  must  be  attributed  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  (ib.).  With  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  is  connected  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine attributes,  which  is  preceded  in  Abraham  ibn 
Daud’s  system  by  the  doctrine  of  the  negative  at- 
tributes, already  accepted  by  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda 
(“Hobot  ha-Lebabot,”  i.  10)  and  by.Tudah  ha-Levi 
(Cuzari,  ii.  2)  from  the  older  Arabic  theology.  Ac- 
cording to  Ibn  Daud,  onl}'  negative  attributes,  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense,  can  be  imputed  to  God ; 
so  that,  whatever  multiplicity  of  these  negative  at- 
tributes maj'  be  ascribed  to  Him,  no  multiplicity  in 
the  essence  of  God  can  result.  Certainly  this  is 
equivalent  to  a renunciation  of  a positive  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being;  for  negative;  statements 
may  suffice  to  prevent  erroneous  ieleas,  buta  ])ositive 
knowledge  can  never  be  obtained  through  them  alone 
(ib.  p.  5;  German  trans.,  p,  fi.l).  Indeed,  our  whole 
knowledge  of  God  is  limited  to  two  certainties,  (1) 
that  He  exists  and  (2)  that  His  essence  is  incompre- 
hensible (ffi.  p.  56;  German  trans.,  p.  71).  In  addition 
to  the  negative  attributes,  only  relative  attributes 
can  be  ])redicated  of  God ; for  even  these  latter,  how 
many  soever  may  be  assumed,  since  they  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  essence  of  God  l)ut  only  to  His  relation  to 
the  woild,  produce  no  modification  in  the  notion 
of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being  (ib.  p.  54;  German 
trans.,  p.  69). 

From  the  speculative  doctrines  of  faith,  the  truth 
of  which  can  be  i)roved  only  by  reasoning,  are  to  be 
distinguished  the  historical  dogmas  whose  authentic- 
ity is  l)ased  principally  upon  divine  revelation,  or, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  upon  the  historical  tradition 
of  such  a revelation  (ib.  p.  69;  German  trans.,  p.  87). 
The  tradition  concerning  an  event  that  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  publiclj'  before  a great  body  of 


men,  which  originated,  so  to  say,  under  the  control 
of  public  opinion,  without  having  been  disputed  by 
contemporaries,  and  has  descended  with  an  uninter- 
rupted continuity,  possesses  an  argumentativeness 
which  can  not  be  controverted  even  by  the  profes- 
.sional  logician  (ib.  pp.  78,  81;  German  trans.,  pp. 
98,  103) . The  trustworthiness  of  historical  tradition 
forms  a presumption  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  proph- 
ecy. In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  according  to 
the  axioms  established  above  for  the  reliability  of 
historical  tradition,  there  can  be  only  assertion  of 
real  prophecy  when  the  divine  revelations  apply  to 
important  public  matters;  while  those  revelations 
which  pertain  to  less  important  matters,  or  even  to 
the  personal  affairs  of  a single  individual,  can  not  be 
classed  under  this  head(?i.  p.71 ; German  trans. , p.  89). 
Thus,  as  Ibn  Daud  remarks,  perhaps  with  a reference 
to  the  miracles  attributed  to  Jesus,  the  authenticity 
of  the  Torah  would  be  in  a sorry  plight  if,  instead 
of  being  based  on  miracles  of  real  historic  certainty, 
sugh  as  those  of  Moses,  it  were  supported  merely 
by  miracles  of  such  private  character  as  the  resurrec- 
tions effected  b}^  Elijah  and  Elisha  (fi.  p.  80;  German 
trans.,  p 101). 

Relying  upon  the  doctrines  of  Alfarabi  and  of  Ibn 
Sina,  Ibn  Daud,  whom  Maimonides  follows  in  many 
ways  in  his  conception  of  prophecy,  further  sets 
forth  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  must 
His  Theory  not  be  considered  as  a phenomenon, 
of  Prophecy,  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind,  but  in 
a certain  sense  as  the  final  stage  of  a natural  evolu- 
tion whose  lower  phases,  though  they  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  prophecy  proper,  are  neverthelc.ss 
connected  with  the  same  faculty  through  a certain 
identity  of  nature.  And  even  if  the  true  stage  of 
prophecy  is  reached,  this  gift  is,  nevertheless,  still 
capable  of  progressive  development,  although  it  may 
exceptionally  at  once  reach  the  highest  perfection  in 
particularly  gifted  individuals. 

The  connection  between  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
and  the  higher  intellects,  principally  with  the  Active 
Intelligence,  furnishes  a sufficient  explanation  of 
the  higher  cognitive  faculty  of  the  prophet,  as  well 
as  of  his  power  of  transcending  natural  law.  Ap- 
pointed to  become  an  intermediary  between  God  and 
man,  the  prophet  is  elevated  almost  to  the  plane  of 
the  separated  intelligences,  or  angels  (ib.  p.  73;  Ger- 
man trans.,  p.  91) . 

Based  upon  the  philosophical  system  developed 
above,  ancl  after  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
faith,  the  problem  of  human  free-will  and  its  re- 
lation to  faith  in  a divine  providence, 
On  Predes-  or  predestination,  may  be  regarded  as 

tination.  much  nearer  its  solution.  The  objec- 
tion that  faith  in  a divine  providence 
is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world, 
because  God  can  not  be  the  author  of  evil  and  good 
at  the  same  time,  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  evil  has 
no  existence  in  itself,  but  is  only  the  natural  result  of 
the  absence  of  actual  good,  and  that,  consequently, 
evil  needs  no  creator.  The  defects  and  imperfections 
which  appear  in  this  world  are  in  nowise  contradic- 
tory to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  The  de- 
fects appear  only  to  a finite  conception  which  consid- 
ers things  separately  and  in  themselves,  and  not  in 
their  connection  with  the  whole.  Viewed  from  a 
higher  standpoint  the  imperfections  adhering  to 
things  or  individuals  would  perhaps,  in  their  relation 
to  tlie  whole,  even  prove  to  be  perfections  and  ad- 
vantages {ib.  p.  95;  German  trans.,  p.  121). 

Tile  human  free-will  as  a subjective  principle  has 
for  its  objective  correlate  the  notion  of  possibility, 
by  which  one  of  two  alternatives  may  occur.  This 
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; does  not  cause  the  divine  omniscience  to  undergo 
I any  limitation ; unless,  misled  by  common  usage,  one 
I should  designate  as  “ possible  ” those  things  whose 
undetermined  state  results  not  from  their  own  essence, 
but  only  from  our  deficient  knowledge  of  the  essence, 
i But  this  kind  of  possibility,  which,  indeed,  is  no  possi- 
bility  at  all,  must  be  eliminated  from  God  as  quite 
I irreconcilable  with  His  omniscience.  In  its  strict  and 
' precise  form,  the  notion  of  possibility  is  not  at  all  an- 
tagonistic to  the  omniscience  of  God;  for  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  God  from  the  beginning  regulated 
creation,  so  that  for  certain  cases  both  alternatives 
' should  be  “possible”  events;  that  the  Creator,  in 
order  to  grant  to  human  liberty  the  opportunity  to 
display  its  own  energy,  left  the  final  issue  of  certain 
actions  undecided  even  for  His  own  knowledge  (ib.  p. 
j 96;  German  trans. , p.  123). 

' Human  free  will,  it  is  true,  suffers  a certain  limita- 
tion through  the  variety  of  moral  dispositions,  partly 
due  to  natural  causes,  to  be  found  in  single  individ 
uals,  as  also  in  entire  nations.  But  man  is  able  to 
overcome  his  natural  disposition  and  appetites,  and 
' to  lift  himself  to  a higher  plane  of  morality,  by  puri- 
fying and  ennobling  himself  (ib.  p.  97 ; German  trans. , 
p.  124).  The  Torah,  and  the  study  of  ethics  which 
forms  apart  of  practical  philosophy  and  is  designated, 
by  an  expression  borrowed  from  Plato  (“Gorgias,” 
464),  as  the  “ doctrine  of  the  healing  of  souls,  ” are  the 
guiding  stars  to  this  exalted  plane;  but  no  scientific 
presentation  of  practical  philosophy  approaches  in 
this  regard  the  loftj"  heights  of  the  Scriptures, 
wherein  are  clearly  expressed  the  most  sublime  moral 
principles  known  to  philosophers  (ib.  pp.  98,  101; 
German  trans. , pp.  126,  130). 

I The  ceremonial  laws  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
j moral  education,  and  are,  therefore,  in  view  of  their 
I ethical  tendency,  to  be  numbered  among  the  moral 
laws;  although  when  compared  with  the  doctrines 
of  faith  and  the  ethical  laws  proper,  they  have  onlj- 
a subordinate  importance,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures 
also  attribute  to  the  sacrifices  a relatively  minor  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  the  moral  laws  (ib.  p. 
102;  German  trans.,  p.  131). 

Bibliography  : Se.fer  ha-Kahhalah,  with  Latin  translation  by 
t G.  G4n(?hr<ird,  Mantua.  1.^9,  Paris,  1.572,  Cracow,  1S20;  Neu- 
I bauer,  ilciliceval  Jew.  Chrnn.,  i.;  Emunali  Ramah,  trans- 
I lated  by  S.  Weil,  Frankfort,  1882 ; Joseph  Giifrgenlieiiner,  Die 
ReVqionsph Rnxophie  ties  Ahrciham  hen  DavuJ,  Augsburg, 
18.50;  J.  Giittinann,  Die  Reliqionxpiiilnxnpiiie  des  Ahra- 
hain  ihii  Daud  aux  Toledo,  Gottingen,  1879. 
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ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID.  See  Yizhaki, 
Abkaiiam. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID  OF  OSTROG  ( Vol- 

hjmia) : Commentator;  tiourished  about  1.500.  He 
' wrote  113  (“Furnace  for  Gold  ”),  a commentaiy 
on  the  Targumim  to  the  Pentateuch.  Some  also  at- 
; tribute  to  him  a treatise  on  the  thirteen  hermeneu- 
j tical  rules  of  Rabbi  Ishmacl,  published  at  Canterbury 
I in  1,597.  by  the  converted  Jew  Philip  Ferdinand. 

i Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  4215,  4216, 
: 50.5.1. 
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ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID  OFPOSQUI^:RES 

I (RABaD  III.  French  Talmudic  commen- 

tator ; born  in  Provence,  France,  about  1125;  died 
I at  Posquieres,  Nov.  27,  1198.  Son  in-laiv  of  Abra- 
ham ben  Isaac  Ab-Bet-Din  (RABaD  II).  The  teach- 
[ ers  under  whose  guidance  he  acquired  most  of  his 
I Talmudic  learning  were  Moses  ben  Joseph  (according 
to  Michael,  “Or  ha-Hayyim,”  p.  24,  the  latter  yvas 
I the  chief  teacher  of  RABaD,  but  the  manuscript  note 
! to  Avhich  (Michael  refers  reads  quite  differently  in 
I Buber’s  introduction  to  “Shibbale  ba-Leket”)  and 


Meshullam  ben  .lacob  of  Lunel.  RABaD  (abbrevia- 
tion for  Rabbi  Abraham  ben  David)  remained  in 
Lunel  after  completing  his  studies,  and  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  rabbinical  authorities  of 
that  city.  He  went  to  Montpellier,  wdiere  he  re- 
mained but  a short  time,  and  then  removed  to  Nimes, 
where  he  lived  for  a considerable  period.  Moses 
ben  Judah  (“Temim  De’im,”  p.  65)  refers  to  the  rab- 
binical school  of  Nimes,  then  under  Abraham’s 
direction,  as  the  chief  seat  of  Talmudic  learning  in 
Provence. 

But  the  real  center  of  RABaD’s  activity  was  Pos- 
quieres, after  which  place  he  is  often  called.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  when  he  removed 
Persecu-  to  Posquieres;  but  about  1165  Benja- 
tion.  min  of  Tudela,  at  the  outset  of  ids 
travels,  called  upon  him  there.  This 
traveler  speaks  of  RABaD’s  Avealth  and  benevolence. 
Not  only  did  he  erect  and  keep  in  repair  a large 
school-building,  but  he  cared  for  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  poor  students  as  well.  It  was  his  great 
wealth  which  brought  him  into  peril  of  his  life; 
for,  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  it,  ElzGar,  the  lord 
of  Posquieres,  had  him  cast  into  prison,  Avhere, 
like  Rabbi  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  he  might  have  per- 
ished, had  not  Count  Roger  H.  of  Carcas.sonne,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  Jgavs,  intervened,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  sovereignty  banished  the  lord  of  Posquieres 
to  Carcas.sonne.  Thereupon  Abraham  ben  David 
returned  to  Posquieres,  Avhere  he  remained  until 
his  death.  Among  the  many  learned  Talmudists 
who  were  his  disciples  in  Posquieres  Avere  Isaac 
ha-Kohen  of  Narboune,  the  first  commentator  upon 
the  Talmud  Yerushalmi ; Abraham  ben  Nathan  of 
Lunel,  author  of  “ Ha-lManhig  ” ; (Meir  ben  Isaac 
of  Carcassonne,  author  of  the  “JSefer  ha-'Ezer”;  and 
Asher  ben  Meshullam  of  Lunel,  author  of  several 
rabbinical  Avorks.  RABaD’s  influence  on  Jonathan 
of  Lunel  also  is  evident,  though  the  latter  did  not 
attend  his  lectures. 

Besides  being  an  active  teacher,  Abraham  Avas 
a prolific  author  ; for  he  not  only  Avrote  ansAviu's 
to  hundreds  of  learned  questions — 
Literary  Avhich  responsa  are  still  partially  jire- 
"Works.  served  in  the  collections  “Temim 
De’im,”  “Orhot  Hayyim,”and  “Shib- 
bale ha-Leket” — but  he  also  Avrote  a commentary 
on  the  Avhole  Talmud  and  comjiilcd  several  com- 
pendiums  of  rabbinical  laAv.  IMost  of  bis  Avorks  are 
lost;  but  those  Avhich  have  been  preserved,  such  as 
the  “ Sefer  Ba’ale  ha-Nefesh  ” (The  Book  of  the  Con- 
scientious) , a treatise  on  the  laAvs  relating  to  Avomen, 
published  in  1602,  and  his  commentarj- on  Torat  Ko- 
hanim,  published  in  1862  at  Vienna,  are  sutlicient 
evidence  of  his  untiring  industry  and  remarkable 
intellect.  Neither  his  codifications  of  hiAv  nor  his 
commentaries  are  true  examples  of  his  strength.  The 
title  of  “ Baal  Hasagot”  (Critic),  given  him  frequently 
by  the  rabbis,  shoAvs  that  they  realized  the  direction 
in  Avhich  his  abilit}'  lay.  Indeed,  critical  annota- 
tions display  his  poAvers  at  their  best,  and  justify  his 
being  ranked  Avith  Alfasi,  Rashi,  and  Maimonides. 

It  may,  in  addition,  be  safely  asserted  that  Abra- 
ham ben  David  did  even  more  for  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  (Avhich  for  so  many  centuries  Avas  for  the 
JeAvs  their  only  intellectual  sphere)  than  the  cele- 
brated Spanish  scholars.  "Without  accusing  (Mai- 
monides of  intending  to  supplant  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  itself  b}^  means  of  his  compendium,  the 
“Yad  ha-Hazakah,”  it  is  nevertheless  a fact  that  if 
Alfasi  and  Maimonides  had  not  encountered  such 
keen  opposition,  rabbinical  .ludaism  Avould  have  de- 
generated into  an  exclusive  study  of  the  legal  code, 
which  Avould  have  been  fatal  to  any  original  Intel- 
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lectiial  development  in  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people.  This  danger  w'as  not  so  imminent 
for  those  Jews  who  lived  in  lands  where  Arabian 
culture  ruled ; for  there  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  poetry,  and  especially  of  the  sciences 
and  philosophy,  would  always  have  afforded  a 
wide  field  for  intellectual  development.  It  was, 
therefore,  sufficient  that  the  leading  Jewish  rabbis 
domiciled  in  Moorish  countries  should  devote  much 
attention  to  furnishing  a clew  to  the  lab3'rinth  of 
the  Talmud,  intricate  and  perplexing  as  the  latter 
had  become  by  the  addition  of  the  copious  post- 
Talmudic  literature  of  law  and  custom.  Some  sort 
of  guide  had  become  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
practical  application  of  this  voluminous  and  intri 
cate  material.  But  in  Christian  countries  like  France 
and  Germany,  where  the  largest  communities  of  Jews 
existed,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no 
such  outlet  for  Jewish  intellectuality  as  the  culture 
of  literature  or  of  the  sciences  which  existed  in  Moor- 
ish Spain.  Their  own  religious  law  was  the  only  held 
open  to  the  intellects  of  the  Jews  of  Germany  and 
northern  France. 

That  the  Jewish  mind  remained  fresh  and  produc 
five,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  that  hampered  the 
people  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  due 
Rashi  and  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  such  men  as 
RABaD.  Rashi  and  Abraham  ben  David,  who 
utilized  the  Talmud  as  an  arena  in 
which  they  could  exercise  their  intellect.  In  his 
commentaiy,  Rashi  furnished  a smooth  and  well- 
paved  road  to  the  Talmud  ; wdiile  RABaD,  by  his 
acute  criticism,  pointed  out  the  way  intelligently 
and  with  discrimination  This  critical  tendency  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  writings  of  RABaD.  Thus, 
in  his  commentary  upon  Torat  Kohanim  (pp.  41ffl, 
71b-,  compare  also  Harkav3'’s  “Responsen  der  Geo- 
nim  ” in  “Studien  und  Mittheilungen,”  iv.  164),  we 
find  the  caustic  observation  that  many  obscure  i)as- 
sages  in  rabbinical  literature  owe  their  obscurity  to 
the  fact  that  occasional  explanatory  or  marginal 
notes  not  tending  to  elucidate  the  text  have  been  in- 
corporated. The  real  strength  of  RABaD  is  sliown 
by  his  criticisms  of  the  works  of  va- 
Attitude  as  rious  authors.  The  tone  which  he 
a Critic,  employs  is  also  characteristic  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  peraons  under  crit- 
icism. He  treats  Alfasi  with  the  utmost  respect, 
almost  with  humility,  and  refers  to  him  as  “the 
sun  by  whose  brilliant  raj's  our  ejms  are  dazzled” 
(“  Temim  De'im,”  p.  22(t).  His  language  toward  Ze- 
rahiah  ha-Levi  is  harsh,  almost  hostile.  Though 
only  eighteen  j'ears  old,  this  scholar  possessed  tlie 
courage  and  the  ability  to  write  a sharp  criticism 
upon  Alfasi,  and  RABaD  refers  to  him  as  an  im- 
mature youth  who  has  the  audacitj'  to  criticize  his 
teacher.  However,  in  fairness  it  must  be  stated  that 
Zerahiah  had  himself  provoked  this  treatment  by 
sharply  criticizing  RABaD,  and  bj'  incorporating 
into  his  own  work  some  of  RABaD’s  interpretations 
without  acknowledgment  to  the  author  (compare 
Gross,  l.c..  .545,  and  Reifmanu,  “Toledot,”  p 54). 

Abraham’s  criticism  of  the  “ Yad  ha-Hazakah  ” of 
Maimonides  is  also  very  harsh  This,  however,  was 
not  due  to  personal  feeling,  but  to 
Maimon-  radical  differences  of  view  in  matters 
ides  and  of  faith  between  the  two  greatest  Tal- 
RABaD.  mudists  of  the  twelfth  century.  Mai 
monides’  aim  was  to  bring  order  into 
the  vast  labyrinth  of  the  Halakah  by  presenting  final 
results  in  a definite,  .systematic,  and  methodical  man- 
ner But  in  the  opinion  of  RABaD  this  very  aim 
was  the  principal  defect  of  the  work.  A legal  code 
which  did  not  .state  the  sources  and  authorities  from 


which  its  decisions  were  derived,  and  offered  no 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  its  statements,  was.  in 
the  opinion  of  Abraham  ben  David,  entirely  unre- 
liable, even  in  the  practical  religious  life,  for  which 
purpose  Maimonides  designed  it.  Such  a code,  he 
considered,  could  be  justified  only  if  written  by  a man 
claiming  infallibility — by  one  wdio  could  demand  that 
his  assertions  be  accepted  without  question.  If  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  Maimonides  to  stem  the 
further  development  of  the  study  of  the  Talmud  by 
reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a code,  RABaD  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  such  an  attempt,  as  contrary  to  the 
free  spirit  of  rabbinical  Judaism,  wdiich  refuses  to 
surrender  blindly  to  aulhoritj'. 

RABaD  was  thus  an  opponent  to  the  codification 
of  the  Halakah  ; but  he  was  even  more  strongly 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  a system  of  dogmas 
in  Judaism,  particularly  according  to  the  method 
followed  by  Maimonides,  who  often  set  up  the 
concepts  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  Jewish 
theology.  Maimonides,  for  instance,  in  accordance 
with  his  philosophical  conviction  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Judaism,  declares  the  incorporeality  of  God 
to  be  a dogma  of  Judaism,  or,  as  he  formulates  it, 
“ whosoever  conceives  God  to  be  a corporeal  being  is 
an  apostate  ” (“  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Teshubah,”  iii.  7). 
In  the  circles  with  which  RABaD  was  connected, 
a certain  mystical  anthropomorphistic  conception 
of  the  Deity  was  usual ; and  therefore  it  was  but 
natural  that  a statement  which  practically  declared 
his  best  friends  apostates  should  arouse  his  resent- 
ment. He,  therefore,  appended  to  Maimonides’  for- 
nuda  this  brief  but  emphatic  criticism  • “ Why  docs 
he  call  such  persons  apostates?  Men  better  and 
worthier  than  he  have  held  this  view,  for  which 
they  believe  they  have  found  authority  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  a confusing  view  of  the  Hagga- 
dah  ” The  ])hrase  concerning  the  Ilaggadah  shows 
that  RABaD  is  himself  far  from  advocating  the  an- 
thropomorphistic view.  His  opposition  to  Maimoni- 
des’ statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incorporeality 
of  God  is  only  directed  against  its  being  raised  into 
a dogma  Judaism  is  to  Abraham  ben  David  a re- 
ligion of  deed,  and  not  one  of  dogmas.  His  attitude 
toward  the  teachings  of  Maimonides 
Judaism  a in  regard  to  the  future  life  and  the 
Religion  of  eternity  of  the  world  is  in  harmony 
Deed,  not  with  this  point  of  view.  According  to 
of  Dogma,  him  the  opinion  of  Maimonides  on  this 
question  was  as  distinctly  heretical 
as  the  corporeality  of  God  from  the  standpoint  of 
Maimonides;  j'et  he  has  no  word  of  vituperation 
for  its  author,  but  merely  contents  himself  with  re- 
cording his  difference  of  opinion  {I  c.  viii.  2,  8). 
Thus,  the  idtra-conservative  Talmudist  w'as  broader- 
minded  and  more  tolerant  than  the  greatest  of  the 
medieval  Jewish  philosophers  (compare  Smolensk}^ 
‘“Am  ‘01am,”  chap.  13). 

Abraham  ben  David  is  particularl}^  severe  on  the 
attempts  of  Maimonides  to  smuggle  in  his  philo- 
sophic views  under  cover  of  Talmudic  pas.sages. 
To  cite  one  example  Sorcery,  according  to  both 
Biblical  and  rabbinical  law',  is,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, an  offense  punishable  with  death.  The  opin- 
ions in  the  Talmud  on  the  various  acts  coming 
under  the  category  of  sorceiy  differ  widelJ^  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
look  upon  everv  superstitious  ju-actise,  from  w'hich 
Talmudic  Judaism  itself  was  not  entirely  free,  as  a 
heinous  offense  Maimonides.  who,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  philosophy,  looks  upon  sorcerv.  as 
trology,  augury,  and  the  like  as  pure  absurdities, 
decides  that  even  the  innocent  actions  which  Scrip 
ture  narrates  of  Eliezer  (Gen.  xxiv  14),  and  of 
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' Jonathan  (I  Sam  xiv.  8-10)  are  to  be  considered  as 
I falling  under  the  ban.  Here  RABal)  is  not  content 
with  merely  correcting  the  statement  of  Maimon- 
ides.  but  he  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  Maimonides 
deserves  the  ban  for  the  calumnioiis  views  he  ex- 
presses concerning  these  Biblical  personages  (Yad. 
‘Akuin,  xi.  4).  This  suffices  to  explain  the  principle 
that  actuated  Abraham  ben  David  in  his  intense  op- 
position to  jMaimonides,  and  particularly  to  his  “ Yad 
ha-Hazakah,”  which  David  himself  designates  as  a 
great  achievement  (Kilayim,  vi.  2) . However,  his 
critieisms  are  not  merely  bitter,  but  wonderfully 
skilful.  They  are  seldom  more  than  a few  lines 
long;  yet  the  defenders  of  Maimonides  have  written 
without  success  page  after  page  of  laborious  reason- 
ing in  support  of  their  master.  Abraham’s  remark- 
: able  command  of  the  entire  Talmudic  literature,  his 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  his  phe- 
nomenal critical  powers  are  shown  at  their  best  in 
this  criticism  of  “ Yad  ha  Hazakah”;  and,  as  he  wrote 
it  only  a few  years  before  his  death,  and  at  an  ad- 
I vance'd  age,  it  is  all  the  more  noteworthy. 

The  cabalists  look  upon  Abraham  ben  David  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  their  system,  and  this  is  true 
to  the  extent  that  he  was  inclined  to  mysticism, 

I which  led  him  to  follow  an  ascetic  mode  of  life  and 
I gained  for  him  the  title  of  “the  pious.”  He  fre- 
I quently  spoke  of  “ the  holy  spirit  (or  Elijah)  disclos- 
ing to  him  God’s  secrets  in  his  studies  ” (see  his  note 
i to  “Yad  ha-Hazakah,”  Lulab,  viii.  5;  Bet  ha-Behi- 
j rah,  vi.  11),  great  mysteries  known  only  to  the 
I initated  (“  Yesode  ha-Torah,”  i.  10).  It  may  be  as- 
serted with  confidence  that  RABaD  was  not  an 
enemy  to  secular  science,  as  many  deem  him.  His 
j works  prove  that  he  was  a close  student  of  Hebrew 
I philology;  and  the  fact  that  he  encouraged  the 
translation  of  Bahya’s  “ Hobot  ha-Lebabot  ” (com- 
pare Gross,  l.c.  1874,  p.  165)  proves  that  he  w^as  not 
hostile  to  philosophy.  This  philosophic  work  argues 
I strongly  against  the  anthropomorphistic  conception 
I of  the  Deity;  and  the  favor  with  which  Abraham 
ben  David  looked  upon  it  is  sufficient  ground  on 
Avhich  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  having  held 
anthropomorphistic  views.  iVIoreover,  his  works 
show  acquaintance  with  philo.sophy;  for  instance, 
his  remark  on  “ Hilkot  Teshubah,  ” v. , end,  is  a literal 
quotation  from  Honein  b.  Isaac’s  “ Musre  ha-Philoso- 
phim,”  pp.  11,  12 — or  Loewenthal,  p.  30,  below — 
which  is  extant  only  in  Al-Harizi’s  translation. 


Bibmography  : Gross,  in  Monataschrift,  1873-74 ; Renan,  Les 
Rat)7>in>i  Fran^ais  (Hifttnire  Litthuire  cU  la  France,  vol. 
xxvii.):  Michael,  Or  ha-Hajniim.  No.  79;  The  CatoloKues  ot 
Steinschneider  and  Nenhauer  of  the  Munich  and  Oxford  libra- 
ries, under  Abraham  hen  David. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID  PROVENgAL  : 

Italian  Talmudist  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  xvas 
a member  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Italian  rabbis 
who  came  originally  from  Provence  in  the  south  of 
France,  Abraham  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Casale-Mon- 
ferrato  and  in  Mantua.  Italy.  Besides  being  a learned 
Talmudist,  he  possessed  a thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  philosophy.  He  taught  Abraham  Porta- 
leone,  and  was  a friend  of  Azariah  dei  Rossi,  who 
refers  to  him  as  a storehouse  of  science.  According 
to  Michael  (“  Or  ha-Hayyim.”  p.  31)  he  was  still  liv- 
ing in  1608  He  wrote  a preface  to  Elijah  di  Vidas’ 
cabalistic  work,  “Reshit  Hokmah,”  Venice,  1593. 
Bibliogr-aphy  : Zunz,  Binarapluj  of  Azariah  dei  BoKni  in 
"Dd''  iT'xn  ed.Wilna,  18(j.5,  p.  21;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim. 
No.  82.  - ■ 

D 

ABRAHAM  DOB  BAER  BEN  DAVID  OF 
OVRUCH:  Rabbi  of  Jitomir,  Russia,  about  1840 


His  Talmudic  studies  were  pursued  under  Mordecai, 
rabbi  of  Chernobyl  and  a disciple  of  Israel  Ba'al  Shem 
(Besht).  He  wrote  homilies  upon  the  Pentateuch, 
called  “Bet  Hayyim”  (House  of  Life)  which  treat 
the  Scripture  text  according  to  the  fourfold  method 
of  interpretation  known  as  oTlD,  that  is,  pern  Hi. 
(“literal  explanation  ”),  remez  (“allegorical  ”),  dernxh 
(“  homiletical  ”),  serf  (“  mystical  ”).  The  work  also 
contains  inquiries  concerning  points  of  rabbinical 
law  and  responsa.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Safed,  Palestine. 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  31. 
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ABRAHAM  DOB  BAER  BEN  SOLOMON  ; 

Rabbi  in  Orsha  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenih 
century.  He  wrote  DHIDR  ~|R3  (“  Abraham’s  Well  ”), 
containing  Glosses  on  the  First  Part  of  the  Code 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  Shklov.  1783.  D. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIEZER : Commentator 
(probably  a contemporary  of  Ei.i.i AH  Mizrahi);  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  probably  at 
Constantinople.  He  w'rote  a supercommentary  on 
Rashi’s  Bible  Commentary.  Onl}’  a small  fragment 
of  it,  covering  the  weekly  portion  “Dlas'ey,”  has 
been  publisheel  in  Jacob  Canizal’s  collectanea,  a very 
rare  collection  of  suiiercommentaries  on  Rashi  (Stein  - 
Schneider,  “ Cat  Bodl.”  No.  5515).  Abraham  died  in 
1525,  at  a very  old  age 

Bibliography;  Michael,  Or  ha-Haiii/im.  Nos.  47.  281. 
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ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIEZER  HA-KOHEN  : 

Polish  darshan.  or  preacher;  tlourished  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  eenturies  He  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Issachar  Baer,  surnamed  Baerman 
Ashkenazi,  the  commentator  of  the  Rabbot.  At  Am- 
sterdam, in  1673,  he  edited  his  grandfather’s  work. 
“March  Kohen,”  to  which  he  aihled  an  introduction. 
Subsequently  he  was  stricken  with  blindness.  Forty 
years  later,  being  then  well  advanced  in  years,  he 
published  his  own  work,  “Ori  we  Yish'i”  (Berlin, 
1714),  containing  a selection  of  his  sermons,  treating 
of  repentance,  prayer,  and  charity.  The  title  of  his 
work,  “ ]My  Light  and  My  Salvation,”  was  suggested 
by  the  facts  that  he  had  regained  his  sight,  and  that 
he  had  had  a fortunate  escape  Irom  a dangerous  fire. 
Bibliography  ; Michael,  Or  ha-Hamiim.  No.  50. 

L.  G 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIEZER  HA-LEVI: 

German  Talmudist ; fiourislied  in  the  second  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Probably  he  was  a pupil  of 
R.  jMeir  of  Rothenburg  (died  1293),  to  whom  he  a]i- 
plied  for  decisions  in  difficult  ritualistic  cases.  He 
also  maiutaiued  a learned  correspondence  with  his 
relative,  Asher  ben  Jehiel  (born  1250;  died  1327), 
also  a puiiil  of  R.  Meir,  and  did  not  interrupt  it  even 
when  Asher  einigrated  to  Spain  in  1302. 

Bibliography  ; Michael,  Or  ha-Hauyim.  No.  49. 

L G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIEZER  HA-LEVI 
BERUKIM:  A cabalistic  writer;  born  before  1540, 
lived  for  a long  time  in  Jerusalem,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1600.  A pupil  of  ^Moscs  Cordovero 
and  Isaac  Luria  (died  1572),  and  a man  of  great,  jnety 
and  sincerity,  Abraham,  by  his  earnestness  won  many 
peojile  to  a scrupulously  religious  life  His  chief  aim 
w'as  to  see  the  Sabbatli  observed  as  strictly  as  possi- 
ble and  to  -warn  Israelites  against  its  desecration  To 
this  end  he  urged  them  to  begin  its  celebration  before 
sunset,  and  therefrom  derived  his  title  “Bcrukiiu” 
(The  Sayer  of  Benedictions)  His  chief  work  is 
“Tikkuiie  Shabbat  ” (Ordinances  of  the  Sabbath), 
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■cabalistic  dissertations  on  the  Sabbath,  pnblislied 
together  with  “Kizzur  Menorat  ha-Maor,”  Amster- 
dam, 1663,  and  “ Reshit  Hokmah  ha-Kazer,”  Verona, 
1600. 

Other  works  written  by  him,  but  not  published, 
are:  (1)  “Gale  Razyya”  (Revealer  of  Mysteries),  on 
the  transmigration  of  souls;  (2)  “Zirufim”  (Alpha- 
betical Combinations  and  Gematria) ; (3)  “ Ha-Beriah” 
(On  Creation),  two  volumes  on  the  Cabala  of  Isaac 
Ashkenazi  (see  Oppenheimer,  “Catal.”  fob  886; 
quarto  930,  1033,  1036,  1056).  According  to  Azulai 
(“  Sliem  ha-Gedolim  ”)  he  actually  saw  the  Shekinah, 
or  glorious  presence  of  God,  at  the  Wall  of  Wailing 
(“  Kotel  Ma'arabi  ”)  of  the  Temple  ruins. 

Michael  ascribes  to  him  also  the  authorship  of 
“Mashre  Kitrin  ” (Untier  of  Knots),  an  apocalyptic 
work  on  the  Messianic  time.  Michael  also  attributes 
to  him  the  commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Nahman 
Katofa ; a journal  of  his  W'anderings  as  exile — “ Sefer 
Migroshaw  ” ; another  cabalistic  work,  “ Masoret  ha- 
Hokmah” ; a work  on  the  duty  of  surrendering  life 
during  persecutions  (“Megillat  Amraphel”);  “Ohel 
Mo‘ed,”on  the  Ten  Sefirot;  and  “Sefer  Zikkaron,”a 
supercommentary  to  Rashi,  but  these  are  really  the 
works  of  Abraham  ha-Levi  the  Elder  (ha-Zaken). 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  /irt-Haj/i/im,  No.  153,  who  be- 
lieves this  Abraham  to  tie  identical  with  Abraham  ha-Zaken ; 
Steinschneider.  in  Ozar  Nrhmad,  ii.  148;  Zunz,  in  Kerem 
Hcmed,  ix.  140.  ' J,  £,  g K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIJAH.  See  Pikes, 
Abraha.m. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIJAH  BRODA.  See 

Broda,  Abraham  ben  Erj.tAH. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIJAH  HA-KOHEN : 

German  ritualist;  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  epitome  of  the  precepts  governing  prohibited 
articles  of  food  was  printed  for  the  first  time  iii 
1599,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Basel  edition  of  Isaac 
Dliren’s  “ Sha'are  Dura.”  The  author  did  not  ad- 
dress himself  to  scholars,  but  to  the  masses,  whom 
he  desired  to  instruct  in  a concise  manner  on  the 
subject  of  forbidden  food.  A letter  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Halberstadt,  which  is  inserted  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  epitome  (p.  84),  is  an  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  community  to  circulate  the  booklet 
among  the  people  of  the  neighboring  communities 
and  to  explain  it  in  German  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  Hebrew. 

Identical  with  this  Abraham  seems  to  be  Abra- 
ham Cohen-Zedek,  who,  according  to  a note  in  the 
responsa  (No.  88)  of  Solomon  Luria  (died  1573), 
had  put  tlie  Passover  dinim  into  rime,  in  order  to 
afford  useful  entertainment  to  those  people  who,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  spent  the  larger  portion 
of  the  first  two  nights  of  the  Passover  in  joyous  de- 
votions. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  he  compo.sed  the  above  ha- 
lakic  poem  at  the  request  of  the  community  of  Hal- 
berstadt. The  opinion  of  Michael,  that  this  Abraham 
ben  Elijah  ha-Kohen  is  identical  with  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Mahakil  (R.  Jacob  ben  Moses  Molln), 
must  be  rejected  on  clironological  grounds;  for  this 
Abraham  flourished  later  than  IMaharil,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Luria  (l.c.').  Abraham  ben  Elijah  ha- 
Kohen  left  some  responsa  in  manuscript,  which 
are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  England 
(“Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  820),  and  which  fur- 
nish, at  least  approximately,  the  date  of  his  life. 
The  period  of  his  activity  could  not  have  extended 
much  beyond  the  j'ear  1-470. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hmniim,  No.  42;  Zunz,  Z.  G. 
i,  161,  rJ4;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl  I'Uhr.  MSS.  No,  820, 
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ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIJAH  OF  WILNA: 

Russian  Talmudist  and  author;  born  in  Wilna about 
1750;  died  there  Dec,  14,  1808,  The  son  of  Elijah, 
the  gaon  of  Wilna,  a prominent  Talmudist,  he  was 
educated  under  the  supervision  of  his  father,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  fanciful  mysticism  of  the  Hasidim,  as 
well  as  to  the  dry  scholasticism  which  so  absolutely 
dominated  the  rabbis  of  Poland  at  that  time  as  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  all  scientific  interests,  Aceord- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  married  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  but  continued  his  studies  in  the 
Talmudic  colleges  in  other  cities,  and  after  a few 
years  returned  home,  where  he  finished  his  studies 
under  his  father.  It  was  due  to  his  father’s  in- 
fluence that  he  developed  a literary  activity  of  a 
far  more  .scientific  character  than  was  usually  found 
at  that  age  or  in  that  countiy.  Especially  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  old  homiletical  literature, 
he  edited  the  “Midrasli  Agadat  Bereshit,”  with  a 
number  of  other  mostly  pseudepigrapliic  works  of 
similar  character  (Wilna,  1802),  adding  valuable 
notes.  The  best  part  of  this  edition  is  the  preface, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time  so  far  as  we  know,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  a complete  history  of 
the  midrashic  literature.  A plagiarist,  Jacob  ben 
Naphtali  Herz,  of  Brody,  reprinted  this  edition  with 
the  preface  (Zolkiev,  1804),  but  was  careful  to  omit 
the  name  of  Elijah  Gaon  wherever  the  son  had 
mentioned  him.  He  omitted,  also,  on  the  title-page 
the  mention  of  Abraham  of  Wilna’s  edition,  refer- 
ring only  to  the  one  which  had  been  printed  in  Ven- 
ice in  1618.  Zunz,  not  knowing  the  real  author, 
gave  credit  for  the  work  to  the  plagiarist  (Zunz,“G. 
V.,”  2d  ed.  p.  268),  and  so  did  Zunz’s  critic,  Getzel 
of  Brody  (D’aNI  D,  p.  4,  Budapest,  1837). 

This  introduction  ivas  only  part  of  his  greater 
work,  “Riib  Po'alim  ” (From  Many  Works),  pub- 
lished by  Simon  Chones,  Warsaw,  1894.  This  book 
is  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  Midrashim  known 
to  the  author.  It  seems  that  Abraham  of  Wilua 
believed  literally  in  the  statement  that  the  eighty 
concubines  of  King  Solomon  (Cant.  R.  vi.  8)  meant 
eighty  Midrashim.  This  is  at  least  testified  to  by 
Samuel  Luria  in  a letter  to  Simon  Chones  (“Rah 
Po'alim,”  p.  9).  The  book,  however,  contains  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  midrashic  works.  While 
Abraham  of  AVilna  shows  greater  interest  in  litera- 
ture and  literary  questions  than  is  found  among  his 
contemporaries,  he  has  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
literary  criticism.  He  ascribes  the  Zohar  to  Simeon 
ben  Yohai,  in  spite  of  the  many  proofs  against  its 
authenticity  produced  by  various  writers  since  the 
time  of  Abraham  Zacuto.  He  makes,  however,  the 
admission  that  the  book  was  preserved  for  several 
generations  by  oral  tradition.  So  he  considered  the 
Pirke  R.  Eliezer  (a  fanciful  Midrash  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  centuiyjto  be  written  by  R. 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  about  100.  Still,  in  spite  of 
its  many. shortcomings,  the  book  is  a very  valuable 
one  (even  after  Zunz  has  treated  the  same  subject 
in  his  methodical  manner),  because  the  author  has 
collected  many  valuable  references  from  rabbinical 
literature. 

Abraham’s  interest  in  secular  knowledge,  quite  rare 
in  his  environment,  is  also  manifest  in  the  writing  of 
a Hebrew  geography,  “Gebulot  Erez,”  published 
anonymously,  Berlin,  1821.  He  edited  Alenahem 
Alendel’s  index  to  the  Zohar,  “Tamim  Yahdaw,”  to 
which  he  added  an  introduction  and  notes,  AVilna, 
1808.  Of  his  numerous  manuscripts  which  contained 
glosses  to  the  Talmud,  Midrash,  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk,” 
and  explanatory  notes  to  his  father’s  works,  a com- 
mentary on  the  introduction  to  the  “Tikkune  Zo- 
har” (Wilna,  1867),  a commentary  on  Psalms  i.-c.. 
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Dm3N  1X3  (Warsaw,  1887),  “Sa'arat  Eliyaliii,” 
exegftical  notes  and  biographical  data  about  bis 
father  (Jerusalem,  1889),  and  “Targum  Abraham,” 
notes  on  Targum  Onkelos  (Jerusalem,  1896),  have 
been  published.  The  last-mentioned  were  edited  by 
his  great-grandson  Elijah,  who  calls  himself  Landau. 
Abraham  of  Wilna  was  very  much  interested  in  Tal- 
mudic philology  and  archeology;  but  while  very  in- 
■dustrious  and  well  versed  in  rabbinical  literature,  he 
betrays  a lack  of  secular  knowledge. 

Abraham  Wilna,  like  his  father,  never  officiated  as 
rabbi,  but  was  a highly  respected  member  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Wilna,  in  which  he  held  vari- 
ous offices. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kiri/ah  Neemanah,  pp.  20"  et  seq., 

Wilna,  1860;  idem,  Keiieset  Yixrael,  p.  21,  Warsaw,  1880; 

Cliones’  introduction  to  Rah  Po'alim,  Warsaw,  1894. 

D, 

ABRAHAM,  6mILE  : French  playwright; 
born  at  Paris,  1833.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  drama,  as  playwright,  as  theatrical  critic,  and 
as  editor  of  “L’Entr’acte,”  the  theatrical  column  of 
the  “ Petit  Journal.”  Later  he  became  general  sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  the  Gymnase 
theaters.  Pie  is  the  author  of  a number  of  comedies 
and  vaudevilles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned; 
‘‘Cbapitre  V.”  (1863)  ; “Le  Lorgnon  de  I’Amour” 
(1863)  ; “ Les  Parents  de  Province  ” (1865),  with  Jules 
Prevel;  “ L’Amour  d’une  Ingenue  ” (1866) ; “L’Ave- 
nue  des  Soupirs”  (1866)  ; "Nicaise”  (1867)  ; “Les 
Petits  Creves  ” (1868) , with  A.  Flan  and  J.  Prevel : 
“La  Clef  Perdue”  (1876)  ; “LaCharite  Chretienue” 
(1885). 

Abraham  also  wrote  a number  of  librettos  for 
operettas,  among  which  are.'  “L’Homme  entre  Deux 
Ages”  (1862)  ; “Un  Drame  en  I’Air”  (1865),  with 
Adrien  Marx  and  Cartier;  “Le  Train  des  Maris” 
(1868)  ; “Les  Croqueuses  de  Pommes”  (1869),  with 
Eugl'ne  Grange ; “ La  Cruche  Cassee  ” (1870),  with  H. 
Lucas;  “Les  Flaneurs  de  Paris  ” (1876^  with  Eugene 
Grange. 

Under  the  pseudonjnn  “Adrien  Laroque,”  Abra- 
ham published  a theatrical  biographical  annual, 
“Acteurs  et  Actrices  de  Paris.” 

Bibliography:  Vapereau,  Dief/oiiHaire  Universel  des  Con- 

temporains,  s.v. 

J.  S 

ABRAHAM  BEN  EPHRAIM  NIEDER- 
LANDER  SOPHER  OF  PRAGUE.  See  Nie- 
DERLANDER,  AbRAHAM  BEN  EpIIRAIM,  SoPHER  OF 

Prague. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  EPHRAIM  BEN  SAN- 
CHO.  See  Sancho,  Abraham  ben  Epiirai.m  ben. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  EZRA.  See  Ibn  Ezra. 

ABRAHAM  GALANTE.  See  Galante, 
Abraham  ben  Mordec.ai. 

ABRAHAM  GASCON.  See  Gascon,  Abra- 
ha.m. 

ABRAHAM  GUER  DI  CORDOVA.  See 

Abraham  the  Monk. 

ABRAHAM  OF  HAMBURG  (called  also 
Rab  Aberle)  : Warden  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
Ashkenazic  community  of  London ; born  at  Ham- 
burg after  1650;  died  at  London  after  1721.  By  in- 
ducing the  shamns  (sexton)  of  the  only  Ashkenazic 
synagogue  at  that  time  surreptitiously  to  mutilate 
the  tfiUit,  or  prayer-scarf,  of  the  rablii  Judah  Loeb 
ben  Ephraim  Anschel — in  Mdiich  condition  he  un- 
wittingly used  it — he  forced  Anschel  to  go,  and  in- 
stalled Uri  Phoebus  in  his  place  (1705).  Abraham 
interfered  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ashkenazic, 
but  also  in  those  of  the  Sephardic  community;  for 


it  was  he  who  drew  Zebi  Ashkenazi's  attention  to 
an  expression  in  a sermon  of  David  Nieto’s  on  Prov- 
idence (1705)  which  savored  of  heresy.  In  this  case 
Abraham  failed  to  carry  his  point;  and  he  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  induce  Ashkenazi 
to  confirm  a decree  of  excommunication  against 
Mordecai  Hamburger,  M’ho  thereupon  seceded  and 
founded  the  Hambro'  Synagogue.  Later  in  life 
Abraham  became  involved  in  difficulties,  OYving  to 
a lawsuit  xvitli  his  brother-in-law  at  Hamburg  and  to 
the  conduct  of  his  sou,  who  dissipated  at  Paris  the 
fortune  Abraham  had  made  at  his  trade  as  jeweler. 
Bibliography:  D.  Kaufmann,  in  Transactions  of  the  Jerrish 
Historical  Soc.  iii.  104-119;  Scliuclt,  Jlid.  Merku'ilrdiij- 
keitcn,  iv.  1-3.5;  references  in  Uri  Phoebus,  Urim  irc-Tu- 
mint,  1707,  and  Johanan  Holleschau’s  answer,  Ma^asch  Rah, 
1707  ; also  in  Jacob  Eniden,  Mcqillat  Sefer,  ed.  D.  Kohn. 
pp.  77  et  seq.,  Waisaw,  1897. 

J 

ABRAHAM  IBN  HASSAN  HA-LEVI : 

Author  of  a work  on  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
Biblical  precepts,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the 
“first”  rabbinic  Bible  (bj"  Daniel  Bomberg,  Venice, 
1517)  under  the  title,  “Commands  and  Prohibitions, 
by  Rabbi  Abraham  Ibn  Hassan  ha  Levi.”  This 
work,  originally  written  in  Arabic,  contained  at  first 
only  a list  of  the  Biblical  precepts,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  weekly  lessons,  where  they  are  re- 
corded, and  annotated  with  the  corresponding  ref 
erenccs  to  Maimouides’  “Yad  ha  Hazakah.”  Later, 
hoYvever,  it  was  considerably  enlarged  by  its  He- 
brew translator,  Judah  ben  Shoshan  or  Shushan, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown ; he  added  to  it  corre- 
sponding passages  from  the  Talmud  and  Sifre 
Through  this  enlargement  its  original  purpose  of 
serving  as  a short  educational  guide  was  lost.  The 
Hebrew  text  was  published  only  once,  but  a Latin 
translation  of  it,  made  bj"  the  converted  Polish  JeYv, 
Philip  Ferdinand,  was  printed  at  Canterbury  in 
1597,  and  afterward  reprinted  by  J von  Lenz  iii  his 
“Theologia  Judaica,”  in  1694.  Ferdinand  gives  the 
name  of  the  author  as  Abraham  ben  Kattani  and 
the  title  of  the  book  as  “Kol  Adonai.”  Upon  what 
grounds  he  does  so  is  not  clear,  since  he  himself 
refers  to  the  Bomberg  Bible  as  his  source.  In  some 
manuscripts  of  Abraham’s  work  he  is  more  fully 
described  as  one  coming  from  “ Arnut  in  the  land  of 
Lanardu,”  which  does  not  afford  imich  helji.  Yet 
Yve  may  safely  assume  that  the  author  came  from  a 
country  where  Arabic  Yvas  generally  spoken  among 
the  Jews;  for  only  this  language  can  be  iniplieil 
Yvhen  Judah  ben  Shosban  describes  biinself  as  the 
translator  of  the  work.  This  assumiition  finds  strong 
support  in  the  Arabic  names  Hassan  and  Shoshan. 
and  renders  improbable  Neubauer’s  assertion  that 
the  work  of  Hassan  is  identical  with  the  Yvell-known 
law  digest,  “Sefer  ha-Hinnuk,”  Yvritteii  originally 
in  the  rabbinic  Hebrew  idiom. 

Bibliography":  Steinschneider.  Cat.  Bodi.  4280,  .50.53;  Neu- 
baiier,  in  Monahsclirift,  1877,  xxi.  181,  182;  idem.  Cat.  Bodl. 
Hchr.  MSS.  Nos.  73,  887,  2323,  2455. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  HAYYIM  (called  also  Abra- 
ham ben  Hayyim  ben  Reuben  and  Abraham 
ben  Hayyim  ben  Abraham  ben  Reuben):  Rabbi 
of  Narbonne,  Yvhere  he  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  Yvas  a brother  of  Reu- 
ben ben  Hayyim,  the  pupil  of  Isaac  ha-Kohen  of 
Narbonne,  and  the  teacher  of  IMenahem  Dle'i'ri.  Abra- 
ham left  his  native  place  about  1240  and  settled 
at  Villefranche-de-Confluent,  a small  toYvn  in  Rous- 
sillon, where  his  son,  the  philosopher  Levi  ben 
Abraham,  author  of  “LiYvyat  Hen,”  was  born.  The 
son  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  discussions 
that  lasted  from  1303  to  1306. 
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In  the  introduction  to  ins  work,  “Bet  ha  Behirali,” 
Menahem  Meiri  refers  to  Abraham  ben  Hayyim  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  names  liim  among  the  most 
famous  rabbis  of  Narbonne  (“Ihibbins  Fran^ais,”  p. 
543).  Griltz  (“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  vi.  466)  confounds 
him  with  Abraham  ben  Hayyim  of  Beziers,  to 
whom  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  while  in  that  city  iu  1155, 
dedicated  Ids  “ Sefer  lia  Shem.”  He  is,  rather,  to  be 
identified  with  the  poet  Abraham  ben  Hayyim,  the 
author  of  the  four  liturgical  compo.sitions  (kerdbot) 
embodied  in  the  ritual  used  in  the  city  of  Carpentras, 
France,  and  which  were  recited  on  Sabbath  Parah  in 
the  ancient  Comtat-Venaissin.  Indeed,  one  of  these 
poems  bears  the  acrostic  of  Abraham  and  another 
that  of  Abraham  bar  Hayyim. 

Bibliography  : Renan,  Lcit  Hahhiti.t  Fran<xtis,  p.  629;  Zunz, 

LiiteraturyeiicJi.  p.  481 ; Gross,  Gallia  Jmlaica,  p.  421. 

S.  K. 

ABRAHAM  HAYYIM  BEN  GEDALIAH : 

Galician  Talmudist.  He  flourished  early  iu  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  a disciple  of  the  brothers 
Phinehasand  Samuel  Horowitz, and, like  his  teachers, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  the  Hasidim. 
He  did  not  derive  his  Hasidic  principles  from  these 
teachers,  but  directly  from  the  maggid  (preacher) 
of  Mezhiritz,  whose  utterances  he  frequently  quotes 
in  his  “ Orah  la  Hayyim”  (The  Way  to  Life),  Zolkiev, 
1817.  This  work  appeared  posthumously  and  con- 
tains an  introduction  by  B.  Ephraim  Solomon  Mar- 
galiot. 

Bibliography:  Walden, Sliem  ha-Gedolim  he-Hadaslup.U; 

Beniacob,  Ozar  lia-Sefarim,  p.  49. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  5AYYIM  LISKER.  See 

LiSKEU.  AbRAII.AM  BEN  II.AYYIM. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  5AYYIM  BEN  REMOK 

("IlOl) : Spanish  scholar;  born  in  Barcelona  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  which  is  still  extant  in 
manuscript  at  Oxford  (Bodleian,  No.  336).  Abra- 
ham ben  Hayyim,  the  author  of  “Ziz  ha  Zahab,”  a 
commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ruth,  is 
perhaps  identical  rvith  Abraham  ben  Hayyim  ben 
Remok.  In  the  introduction  to  the  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  the  author  gives  a short  autobiography, 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  among  the  Jews  in  southern 
Europe.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  town  on 
account  of  the  persecutions  that  began  about  the  end 
of  June,  1348  (Griitz,  “Gesch.  d,  Juden,”  vii.  363), 
and  moved  to  Barbastro,  Aragon,  where  he  remaineil 
over  thirty  years — in  fact,  until  1391  (Griitz,  ib.  viii. 
(iOetseq.).  in  which  year  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
began.  His  house  was  pillaged,  his  property  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  thrown  into  prison.  How- 
ever, he  was  liberated  after  having  taken  part  in  a 
public  disputation  (Tortosa,  1413  and  1414)  between 
Jews  and  Christians.  Jewish  scholars  were  even  for- 
bidden to  study  the  Law,  and  as  Abraham  states, “in 
those  times  they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  the  Torah 
or  the  prayer-book,  but  had  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
churches.” 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  mill.  ix.  Ill,  xv.  169; 

Jew.  Quart.  Reii.  xi.  612,  where  references  are  given  to  the 

pronunciation  of  the  name  Remok-,  Neuliauer,  Cat.  Bodl. 

Hehr.  MSS.  Nos.  326  and  11.61. 

L G, 

ABRAHAM  IJAYYIM  RODRIGUEZ.  See 

RoDIiKil  EZ.  Abk.ah.am  H.vyyi.m. 

ABRAHAM  HEILBUT.  See  Heilbut,  Abka 

IIAM. 

ABRAHAM  DE  HERRERA.  See  Herrera, 
Abraham  de. 


ABRAHAM  BAR  HILLED  : One  of  the  few 

Hebrew  poets  in  Egypt;  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  wrote  the  “ Megillah  Zutta” 
in  elegant  rimed  prose,  narrating  an  important  epi- 
sode of  Jewish  histoiy  in  Egypt.  As  a prologue  and 
an  epilogue,  he  added  poems  which  show  their  au- 
thor to  have  been  a skilful  versifier.  This  work  was 
completed  in  1176.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
very  few  literary  remains  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in 
Eg3'pt  during  the  iMiddle  Ages,  these  efforts  of  Abra- 
ham bar  Hillel,  which  were  only  discovered  in  1896 
in  the  genizah  of  Cairo,  have  especial  value. 

Bibliography  : Neubauer,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  1896,  viii.  541- 
561 ; D.  Kaufmann,  ibid.  1897,  ix.  168-172. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BAR  HIYYA  HA-NASI  (called 
by  non-.Tews  Abraham  Judaeus,  and  frequently 
Savasorda,  which  is  a corruption  of  the  Arabic 
.whib  al-shurtnh — “governor  of  a city”). — Asa 
Mathematician  and  Astronomer : A celebrated 
Jewish  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  philosopher 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  lived  in  Barcelona  in  1136. 
According  to  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  there  exists  a manu- 
script, dated  April  10,  1136,  in  which  the  scribe  adds 
to  the  name  Abraham  bar  Hiyya  the  formula  for  the 

dead,  fi'V  T (“IMay  the  memory  of  the  righteous  be 
blessed”).  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  1136 
was  the  j^ear  of  his  death.  Perhaps,  further  proof 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  the  trans- 
lator Plato  of  Tivoli,  having  completed  the  transla- 
tion of  the  “ Quadripartitum  ” of  Ptolemy,  October 
20,  1138,  does  not  mention  Abraham  bar  Hiyj'a, 
although  before  that  time  Plato  had  availed  himself 
of  his  services  as  interpreter.  But  some  scholars 
think  that  the  Magistcr  Abraham  who  dictated  “ De 
Astrolabio  ” (probably  at  Toulouse)  to  Rudolph  de 
Bruges  (a  work  that  the  latter  finished  in  1143)  was 
identical  with  Abraham  bar  Hiyya.  As  the  title 
“Sephardi”  (Spaniard)  is  always  appended  to  his 
name,  it  is  certain  that  he  5vas  Spanish.  Neverthe- 
less, he  must  have  passed  several  ja^ars  in  south- 
ern Fi'ance,  as  he  composed  some  works  for  the 
Provencal  Jews,  in  which  he  complains  of  their  ig- 
norance of  mathematics.  Steinschneider  has  proved 
that  he  xvas  not  a disciple  of  R.  Moses  ha-Darshan 
or  the  teacher  of  Ibn  Ezra. 

Abraham  bar  Hijy^a,  together  with  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra,  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  Jewish  science.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  in  the  scien- 
Original  tifle  movement  which  made  the  Jews 
Works.  of  Provence,  Spain,  and  Italy  the  in- 
termediaries between  Mohammedan 
science  and  the  Christian  world.  He  aided  this 
movement  not  only  bj'  original  works,  but  also  by 
translations,  and  by  acting  as  interpreter  for  another 
great  translator,  the  celebrated  Plato  of  Tivoli. 
Steinschneider  has  also  shown  that  his  original 
works  were  written  in  Hebrew  and  not,  as  some 
have  thought,  in  Arabic.  These  original  works  are; 

_ (1)  nJIDXn  niiann  niD'  (“The  Founda- 

tions of  Understanding  and  the  Tower  of  Faith”), 
an  encj'clopedic  work,  Avhich  is  said  to  treat  of 
arithmetic,  geometry,  optics,  astronomy,  and  music. 
Unfortunately  only  a few  short  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  preserved  (MSS.  De  Rossi  Librarv, 
No.  1170;  Berlin  Library,  No.  344;  (Munich  Li- 
brary, No.  36;  and,  under  a false  title,  MSS.  Bod- 
leian. 1368,  No.  7). 

(3)  nn’b**Dn  mn  (“Treatise  on  Ge- 

ometry ”) , probably  intended  to  be  a part  of  the 
preceding  work.  This  is  the  celebrated  geometry 
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translated  in  1116  (?)  by  Plato  of  Tivoli,  under 
the  title  “ Liber  Embadorum”  (see  Boncompagni  in 
“Atti  deir  Accademia  dei  Lincei,”  1851,  iv.  275; 
“Hebr.  Bibl.”  vii.  84;  “Serapeum,”  1858,  p.  34;  it 
was  edited  by  Steiuschneider  in  the  “ Publications 
of  the  3Iekize  Nirdamim,”  1895,  vol.  xi.). 

(3)  miV  (“Form  of  the  Earth”),  an  astro- 
nomical work  on  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  which  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
second  part  on  the  course  of  the  stars  (see  No.  4) . 
A portion  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Sebastian 
Miiuster  and  by  E.  O.  Schreckenfuchs.  It  appears 
also  that  complete  translations  into  Latin  and  PTench 
were  made  (Steinschneider,“  Abraham  Judaeus,”  12). 
JIS.  2033  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  con- 
tains a cop3'  with  a commentary,  apparently  by  Hay- 
Yi.M  Liskeu. 

(4)  jnil’n  (“  Calculation  of  the 
Courses  of  the  Stars”),  the  secpiel  to  the  preceding 
work,  which  is  found  sometimes  in  manuscripts  with 
the  notes  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (MS.  37  of  Leyden, 
according  to  the  catalogue  of  Steinschneider,  p.  147 ; 
JIS.  203  of  Rome,  “Bibl.  Casanatense,”  according  to 
the  catalogue  of  Sacerdote). 

(5)  nini^  or  N’KOn  mn'li?  (“  Tables  ” or  “ Tables  of 
the  Prince  ”) , astronomical  tables,  called  also 
“Tables  of  Al-Battani,”  because  the  author  followed 
the  Arabic  astronomer  of  that  name  (see  Battani). 
Several  manuscripts  of  this  work  contain  notes  by 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra;  and  this  fact  has  occasioned 
some  confusion  between  the  “ Tables  ” of  these  two 
authors. 

(6)  lUyn  ISD  (“Book  of  Intercalation  ”) . This 
work  was  published  in  1851,  in  London,  by  Filipow- 
ski.  It  is  the  oldest  Hebrew  work  treating  of  the 
calculation  of  the  calendar  (see  Calendais). 

(7)  C’Djn  |Vjn  (“Meditation  of  the  Soul”),  an 
ethical  work  upon  a rationalistic  religious  basis.  It 
was  published  in  1860  by  Freimann,  with  a biog- 
raphy of  the  author  (by  the  editor) . a list  of  his 
works,  and  a learned  introduction  by  Rapoport. 

(8)  (“Scroll  of  the  Revealer”),  a 
controversial  work,  in  defense  of  the  theoiy  that 
the  Messiah  rvould  appear  in  the  year  5118  (1358; 

MS.  Munich,  10^  “flD). 

(9)  An  apologetic  epistle  addressed  to  Judah  ben 
Barzilai  al-Barzeloni. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Abraham  bar  Hiyya 
assisted  a number  of  scholars  in  their  translations  of 
scientific  works.  But  there  is  still  a 

Transla-  great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  particu- 

tious.  lars.  A number  of  Jewish  translators 
named  Abraham  existed  during  the 
twelfth  century;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
identify  the  one  in  question.  It  is  only  possible,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  titles  of  the  works  thus  translated, 
without  touching  upon  the  question  of  authorship, 
or  inquiring  into  the  language  of  the  originals,  as 
follows : 

(10)  “ De  Horarum  Electionibus,”  the  ^veil-known 
treatise  of  Ali  ben  Ahmad  al-Imrani. 

(11)  “Capitula  Centiloquium,”  astrological  aph- 
orisms. 

(12)  A commentary  of  Ahmad  ibn  Yusuf  on  the 
“Centiloquium,”  attributed  to  Ptolemy. 

(13)  “De  Astrolabio ” of  Rudolph  de  Bruges. 

(14)  “ Liber  Augmenti  et  Diminutionis,  ” a treatise 
on  mathematics;  a manusciipt  in  the  Biblioth&que 
Nationale  of  Paris  (7377  A) . 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Abraham  Judeew^  in  Zeit- 

schriftfllr  Mathematik  und  Physik,  1867,  xli.  1 et  seq.;  idem, 

Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  ibid.  1880,  xxv.  119,  12.5;  idem,  Hebr. 

Bibl.  vii.  84 ; idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  503,  525,  529,  533,  550, 


572,  585,  ,594,  972;  idem.  Cat.  of  Hebr.  yianv/<(ripts  in  the 
Librarn  of  Leydett,  p.  148;  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebrcea,  i,  51. 
iv.  761 ; Rapoport,  preface  to  Heyyon  ha^Nefesh  ; Boncom- 
pagni, in  Atti  delV  Accademia  dei  Lined,  1863,  p.  935; 
W'oepke,  Memoire  sur  la  Propayande  dcs  Chiffreit,  p.  80; 
Ke7'em  Hemed,  vii.  77 ; Geiger,  Mosheh  ben  Maimon,  p.  70; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  369;  Bacher,  Die  Bibelereyese  der 
JUdiiichen  Rcligiomphilosophen  vor  Maimuni,  ch.  iv. 

G.  Sa. 

As  a Moral  Philosopher  ; Abraham  b.  Hiyya 

or  (as  Rapoport  in  his  introduction  to  the  “ Hegyon 
ha-Nefesh,”  p.  63,  suggests)  Hayya,  so  as  to  rime 
with  Zakkaya,  was  a pioneer  in  his  field  of  work. 
In  the  preface  to  his  book,  “ Zurat  ha-Arez  ” he 
modestly  states  that,  because  none  of  the  scientific 
works  such  as  exist  in  Arabic  was  accessible  to  his 
brethren  in  France,  he  felt  called  upon  to  compose 
books  whicb,  though  containing  no  research  of  his 
own,  would  help  to  popularize  knowledge  among 
Hebrew  readers.  His  Hebrew  terminology,  there- 
fore, occasionally  lacks  the  clearness  and  precision 
of  later  writers  and  translators. 

Not  only  as  mathematician  and  astronomer,  but  also 
as  moral  philosopher,  the  author  of  the  profoundly 
religious  work,  “Hegyon  ha-Nefesh  ” (Meditation  of 
the  Soul)  deserves  special  notice.  In  this  field  of 
philosophy  he  had  also  pioneer  work 
As  Moral  to  do;  for,  as  is  shown  by  Guttmaim 
Philoso-  (“  Monatsschrift,”  1900,  p,  195), in  refu- 
pher.  tation  of  Kaufmann’s  assumjition  that 
the  “ Hegyon  ha-Nefesh  ” was  origi- 
nally wu’itten  in  Arabic  ("  Z.  D.  M.  G.”xxx.  364;  “Die 
Spuren  A1  Batlajusis,”  p.  28,  and  Bacher, “ Die  Bibel- 
exegese  der  Jlidisclien  Religionsidiilosophen  des  Mit- 
telalters,”  p.  82),  Abraham  b.  Hiyya  had  to  wrestle 
with  the  ditliculties  of  a language  not  yet  adapted 
to  philosophic  terminology.  'Whether  composed  es- 
pecially for  the  Days  of  Repentance,  as  Rapoiiort 
(ibid.)  and  Rosin  (“Ethik  des  JIaimonides,”  p.  15) 
think,  or  not,  the  object  of  the  work  was  a practi- 
cal, rather  than  a theoretical,  one.  It  was  to  be  a 
homily  in  four  chapters  on  repentance  based  on  the 
Haftarot  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  Sabbath  Sliii- 
bah.  In  it,  with  the  fervor  of  a holy  preacher,  he 
exhorts  the  reader  to  lead  a life  of  juirity  and  devo- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  does  not  hesitate  to  borrow 
ideas  from  non- Jewish  {ihilosophers ; and  he  jiays 
homage  to  the  ancient  sages  of  the  heathen  world 
who,  without  knowledge  of  the  Torah,  arrived  at 
certain  fundamental  truths  regarding  the  beginning 
of  things,  though  in  an  imperfect  5vay,  because  both 
the  end  and  the  divine  source  of  wi.sdom  remained 
hidden  to  them  (“Hegyon,”  pp.  1,  2).  In  his  opin- 
ion the  non-Jew  may  attain  to  as  high  a degree  of 
godliness  as  the  Jew  (“Heg3'on,”  p.  8u). 

Abraham  b.  Hiyya ’s  idiilosophical  sv  stem  is  like 
that  of  Gabirol  and  of  the  author  of  “Torot  ha- 
Nefesh”  (Reflections  on  the  Soul),  cd.  Broyde, 
1896 — Neoplatonic  as  Plotinus  has  stated  it:  Matter, 
being  void  of  all  reality,  requires  form  to  give  it 
existence.  Now  the  union  of  these  two  by  the  will  of 
God,  which  brings  them  from  a state  of  jiotentiality 
into  one  of  actuality,  is  creation,  time  itself  being 
simultaneously  produced  with  the  created  things. 
Both  matter  and  form  consist  of  two  different  ele- 
ments. There  is  pure  and  there  is  impure  matter.  So 
also  there  is  form  too  sublime  to  mingle  with  matter, 
such  as  that  of  the  angelic  or  the  upper  Avorld ; and 
form  which,  being  receptive  and  hollow,  is  sus- 
ceptible to  mixture  with  matter.  The  upper  world, 
while  gazing  upon  the  lower  and  radiating  its  higher 
light,  causes  the  mixture  of  matter  with  receptive 
form,  the  toliu  wa-hohu-,  and  out  of  pure  matter 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  out  of  impure  matter  the 
four  elements,  were  evolved.  But  while  the  first 
formed  into  an  inseparable  combination  and  the  mix- 
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ture  of  the  latter  is  one  whicli  constantly  changes, 
a third  form  exists  which  mixes  with  matter  for  a 
certain  time,  to  live  again  in  a disembodied  state  after 
its  separation , and  this  is  the  human 
Matter  and  soul.  According  to  its  wisdom — 
Form.  which  makes  it  seek  the  upper  world, 
the  pure  lasting  form — or  its  folly — 
which  makes  it  follow  the  iinimre  matter  of  the  per- 
ishable world  below — the  soul  of  man  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  but,  his  destina- 
tion being  to  live  forever  like  the  angels,  man  has  been 
appointed  by  God  to  be  the  ruler  of  all  beings  on  earth ; 
and  in  the  same  measure  in  which  he  fultilsordeviates 
from  his  destination,  does  he  rise  or  fall  in  dignity 
above  or  below  his  fellow  creatures.  Says  Abraham 
b.  Hiyya,  in  common  wdtli  Aristotle  (“  Ethics,”  vii. 
11),  and  others.  “Greater  is  he  who  has  succeeded 
in  training  himself  to  abandon  every  thought  of 
w'orldly  passion  and  longs  only  for  the  service  and 
adoration  of  the  Most  High,  tlian  he  who  has  still 
to  w’lestle  with  the  appetites  of  the  Hesh,  though  he 
overcome  them  in  the  end.”  For  after  all.  says  he 
with  Plato  (“Phsedo,”  p.  64),  the  sold  in  this  world 
of  flesh  is,  as  it  were,  imprisoned,  while  the  ani- 
mal soul  craves  for  worldly  pleasures,  and  experi- 
ences pain  in  foregoing  them.  Still,  only  the  sen- 
sual man  requires  corrections  of  the  flesh  to  liberate 
the  soul  from  its  bondage;  the  truly  pious  need 
not,  or  rather  should  not,  undergo  fasting  or  other 
forms  of  asceticism  except  such  as  the  law  has 
prescribed  (“Hegyon,”  p.  16u).  Pot,  precisely  as 
man  has  been  set  apart  among  his  fellow  creatures 
as  God’s  servant,  so  Israel  is  separate  from  the  na- 
tions (“  Hegyon,”  p.  7),  the  same  three  terms  {bara, 
ynzar,  ‘as«7t)  being  used  by  the  prophet  for  Israel’s 
creation  (Isa  xliii.  7)  as  for  that  of  man  in  Genesis. 

Like  Bahya  (“  Hobot  ha-Lebabot,”  ix.  3)  Abraham 
b.  Hiyya  distinguishes  three  classes  of  pious  men; 
(1)  such  as  lead  a life  altogether  apart  from  worldly 
pursuits  and  devoted  only  to  God  (“  these  are  but 
few  in  number  and  may  in  their  sovereignty  over 
the  world  be  regarded  as  one  iudividu- 
Three  ality”;  Alfarabi,  “Model  State”;  see 

Classes  of  Guttmann,  ih.  p.  312,  note) ; (2)  such 
Pious  Men.  as  take  part  iu  the  world’s  affairs, 
but  are,  as  regards  their  conduct,  ruled 
only  by  the  divine  laws  and  statutes  without  con- 
cc’’ning  themselves  with  the  rest  of  men  (these  form 
the  “holy  congregation”  or  the  “ faithful  city” ); 
and  (3)  such  as  lead  righteous  lives,  but  take  care  also 
that  the  wrong  done  outside  of  their  sphere  is  pun- 
ished and  the  good  of  all  the  people  promoted  (these 
form  the  “ kingdom  of  justice  ” or  the  “ righteous  na- 
tion ”).  In  accordance  with  these  three  classes  of 
servants  of  God,  he  finds  the  laws  of  the  Torah  to  be 
divided  into  three  groups-  (1)  The  Decalogue,  con- 
taining the  fundamental  laws  with  especial  reference 
to  the  God-devoted  man  who,  like  Moses,  lives  solely 
in  the  service  of  God  (the  singular  being  used  be- 
cause only  Moses  or  the  one  who  emulates  him  is  ad- 
dressed). Tlie  first  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  w’hich 
he  considers  merely  as  an  introductory  word,  ac- 
centuates the  divine  origin  and  the  eternal  goal  of 
the  Law ; the  other  nine  present  the  various  laws  in 
relation  to  God,  to  domestic  life,  and  to  society  at 
large.  Each  of  these  three  classes  again  refers  either 
to  the  heart  or  sentiment,  to  the  speech  or  to  the  ac 
tion  of  man.  (2)  The  group  of  laws  contained  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Moses,  in- 
tended for  the  people  of  Israel  during  their  wander 
ing  in  the  desert  or  during  the  Exile,  to  render  them 
a lioly  congregation  relying  solely  upon  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  God  without  resorting  to  warfare. 
(3)  The  Deuteronomic  legislation  intended  for  the 


people  living  in  an  agricultural  state  and  forming 
a “kingdom  of  justice.”  However,  in  the  time  of 
the  Messianic  redemption,  when  the  evil  spirit  shall 
have  vanished  altogether,  when  the  sensual  man  shall 
have  become  a spiritual  one,  and  the  passions  that 
created  hatred  and  strife  shall  have  given  way  to 
love  of  man  and  to  faithful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  no  other  laws  than  those  given  to  the  God- 
devoted  one  in  the  Decalogue — the  law  written  upon 
the  heart  of  man — will  be  necessary.  Men,  imbued 
solely  with  love  for  their  fellows,  free  from  sin,  will 
rise  to  the  standard  of  the  God-devoted  man,  and. 
like  him,  share  in  the  eternal  bliss  of  God  Against 
llapoport,  Guttmann  has  shown  (“  Monatsschrift,” 
p.  201,  note  3)  that  Nahmanides  read  and  used  the 
“Hegyon  ha-Nefesh,”  though  occasionally  differing 
from  it;  but  while  Saadia  is  elsewhere  quoted  by 
Abraham  b.  Hiyya,  he  never  refers  to  him  in  “ Heg- 
yon ” (Guttmann,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  pp.  199,  200). 
Characteristic  of  the  age  is  the  fact  that  while  Abra- 
ham b.  Hiyya  contended  against  every  superstition, 
against  the  teknfah  (“  Sefer  ha-Tbbur,”  p.  8),  against 
prayers  for  the  dead  (“  Hegyon,”  p.  33a),  and  similar 
practises  (ih.  p.  40a),  he  was,  nevertheless,  like  Ibn 
Ezra,  a firm  believer  in  astrology.  In  his  “ Jlegillat 
ha-Megalleh  ” he  calculated  from  Scripture  the  exact 
time  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  be  the  year  of 
the  world  5118  (see  “Ben  Chananja,”  1869,  iv.  7,  8). 
He  wrote  also  a work  on  redemption,  from  whicli 
Isaac  Abravanel  appropriated  many  ideas.  It  is  in 
defense  of  Judaism  against  Christian  arguments,  and 
also  discusses  Mohammed,  “the  Insane”;  announ 
cing  the  downfall  of  Islam,  according  to  astrological 
calculation,  for  the  year  4946  a.m. 

Bibliography  ; Steinschneider,  Z.  D.  M.  G.  1876,  p.  033 ; idem, 

Hebr.  liibl.  1861,  iv.  108-109  (where  Rapoport’s  reading  of  the 

name  “Hay.vah,”  instead  of  “ Hiyyah,”  is  adopted):  1876,  xvi. 

90  (where  the  name  “Alhargel'oni  ” is  declared  to  be  a pure 

invention).  See  also  BriiH’s  Jahrb.  ii.  189. 

J.  G.— K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  AUERBACH: 

IJturgical  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century;  born  at 
Kosfeld  and  became  rabbi  at  Mlinster.  During  a 
visit  to  Amsterdam  in  1675,  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  an  attempt  by  a clergyman,  named  Christopher 
Bernard,  to  asperse  the  Jews,  who  triumphantly  dis- 
proved the  charges.  Abraham  ben  Isaac  composed 
a number  of  selihot  (penitential  hymns)  and  piz- 
vionim  (triumphant  odes),  the  former  while  the  dan- 
ger was  impending,  the  latter  when  it  was  past. 
These  were  printed  by  Joseph  Athias  at  Amsterdam 
in  1677,  in  a brochure  which  has  become  very  rare 
and  which  is  distinguished  by  the  number  of  rabbin- 
ical authorities  who  expressed  their  approbation  of 
Auerbach’s  poetical  efforts.  Both  the  past  and 
present  rabbis  of  the  German  congregation  of  Am- 
sterdam, Isaac  Aboab,  the  hakam  of  the  Portuguese 
congregation,  besides  rabbis  and  rabbinical  assessors 
of  Posen,  are  included  among  the  signatories  of  the 
hnskamah  (approbation) 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  BndJ.  No.  29-il ; Roest, 

Catalan  tier  Hebraica,  und  Judaica  aus  der  L.  Ratsentbal'- 

schen  BibUotheh.  p.  2a. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  BEDARESI,  or 
BEDERSI.  See  Bedersi,  Abraham  ben  Isaac. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  OF  GRANADA : 

Cabalist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote:  (1) 
A work  on  the  Cabala,  under  the  title  of  “Sefer 
ha-Berit.”  This  is  quoted  by  Moses  Botarel  in  the 
introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  “Sefer  Ye- 
zirah,”  which  passage  contains  a reference  to  Mai- 
monides’  “Moreh.  ” (2)  Another  work  on  the  Cab- 
ala, under  the  title  “Berit  Menuhah,”  valued  highly 
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, by  Isaac  Luria  for  its  profound  comments.  Its 
I language,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Simon 
I ben  Yohai  is  introduced  as  speaker,  shows  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  Zohar,  and  it  may  be  that 
I the  author  had  a larger  version  of  the  Zohar  before 
him  than  is  now  extant.  (3)  A work  entitled 
"Megalle  ha-Ta'alumot,”  quoted  by  the  author  in 
i the  vvork  previously  mentioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Jellinek,  Aiiswahl  Kabhalistisclier  Miistih,  i- 
y (German  part):  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  140;  Ben- 
jacob,  Uzar  ha-Hcfarim,  pp.  84,  80, 292. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  ^lAYYOT  : Com- 
mentator; lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is 
the  author  of  “ Holek  Tamim  ” (He  Who  Walks  Per- 
fect), explaining  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  after 
I the  fourfold  method  of  interpretation  known  as 
I D T1D,  that  is,  pert/ A’/t  (“literal  explanation  ”),  7-emez 
I ("allegorical”),  derush  (“  honiiletical ”),  and  sod 
j (“  mystical  ”)  (Cracow,  1634). 

I Bibliography;  Michael,  Or /la-ffai/j/ip).  No.  14.  g 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  BEN  JEHIEL 
OF  PISA : Grandson  of  the  famous  philanthropist, 
Jeiiiel  of  Pisa,  whose  charity  did  much  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  Spanish  exiles  in  1492.  Abra- 
ham was  a worthy  member  of  that  distinguished 
fainil  v.  He  died,  according  to  the  report  of  Gedaliah 
ibn  Yahyah,  in  1654.  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  Mi- 
1 cliael  is  mistaken  in  thinking  him  to  be  identical  with 
that  Abraham  ben  Isaac  of  Pisa  from  whose  pen  a re- 
sponsum  exists  in  the  collection  of  Menahcm  Azariah 
da  Fano.  Avho  died  in  1620. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  144.  pj 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  HA-KOHEN : A 

j hymn-writer  who  tlourished  in  Germany  about  1096; 

. probably  the  son  of  Isaac  ben  Eleazar  ha-Kohen, 
who  lived  in  Mentz  in  1093.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  liturgical  works,  in  one  of  which  reference 
j is  made  to  the  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews 
I by  the  crusaders.  He  composed  several  yozerot  tor 
Sabbath  Hanukkah,  in  one  of  which  the  story  of 
Judith  and  Holofernes  is  repeated. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  p.  153.  j Qjj 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  HA-LEVI:  A 

Spanish  Talmudist  and  author;  born  at  Barcelona  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ; died  at 
Narbonne  in  October,  1393.  He  was  a religious 
poet  and  leader  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Gerona 
(Catalonia),  and  is  praised  not  only  for  his  deep 
Talmudic  knowledge,  but  more  especially  for  the 
disinterested  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  func- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  he  left  Gerona  at  the  time 
of  the  terrible  persecution  of  1391  and  settled  in 
Narbonne.  A poem  for  the  Passover  service  and 
four  poetical  lamentations  from  his  pen  are  preserved 
in  manuscript.  In  1394,  Profiat  Duran  wrote  a 
memorial  notice  of  Abraham  (printed  in  “Ma  aseh 
Efod,”  edited  by  Friedliinder  and  Kohn,  Vienna, 

1 1865.  p.  191).  A letter  exists  in  manuscript,  ad- 

dressed by  Moses  Vidal  ha-Levi  to  Abraham  Isaac 
ha-Levi,  identified  by  Neubauer  with  the  subject  of 
this  article. 

Bibliography.  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  p.  512;  Gratz,  Gesch. 
d.  Juden.  vlii.  408:  Ma'aseh  Efod.  p.  6;  Rev.  tit.  Juives. 
lx,  117 ; Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  429.  q. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  IBN  MIGAS.  See 

Migash,  Abkaha.m  ben  Isaac  ibn. 

ABRAHAM  B.  ISAAC  OF  NARBONNE 
(commonh'  called  RABaD  II.  from  the  initial  letters 
of  his  otficial  designation  “ab  bet  din  ”=  chief  judge) 

1 Distinguished  Talmudist  of  Languedoc;  born  prob 


ably  at  Montpellier  about  1110;  died  at  Narbonne, 
1179.  His  teacher  was  Moses  b.  Joseph  b.  51erwan. 
ha-Levi,  and  during  the  latter’s  lifetime  KABaD  11. 
was  appointed  president  of  the  rabbinical  board  of 
Narbonne — composed  of  nine  members — and  was 
made  principal  of  the  rabbinical  academy.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  taught  two  of  the  greatest  Tal- 
mudists of  Provence — namelj',  Abraham  b.  David 
HI.,  who  afterward  became  his  son  in  law,  and  Ze- 
rahiah  ha-Levi. 

Like  most  of  the  Provencal  scholars,  RABaD  II. 
was  a diligent  author,  comjiosing  numerous  com- 
mentaries upon  the  Talmud,  all  of  which,  however, 
have  been  lost  with  the  exception  of  that  upon  the- 
treatise  Baba  Batra,  of  which  a manuscript  has  been 
preserved  in  Munich.  Numerous  quotations  from 
these  commentaries  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Zerahiah  Gerondi,  Nahmanides,  Nissim  Gerondi,  and 
others,  iffany  of  his  explanations  of  Talmudical  pas- 
sages are  also  repeated  in  his  resiionsa  which  give  his 
method  of  treatment.  In  Abraham's  comments  on 
the  Talmud  he  seems  to  have  taken  Kashi  as  his  model ; 
for  they  are  marked  by  the  same  precision  and 
clearness  of  exposition.  An  idea  of  this  writer’s  Tal- 
mudical knowledge  may  be  gathered  from  his  book 
“Ha-Eshkol”  (three  parts  of  which  were  ]uiblished 
by  M.  Auerbach, Halberstadt,  1867-68).  This  work, 
the  fourth  part  of  which  exists  in  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  of  Paris, 
Ha-Eshkol.  was  modeled  after  the  well  known 
work  of  Alfasi,  and  was  the  first  iiniior- 
tant  attemjit  at  a legal  code  made  by  the  French 
Jews.  It  can  not,  however,  be  said  to  ecpial  Alfasi’s 
work  either  in  originality  or  in  depth,  but  it  con- 
tained some  noteworthy  imiuovements  uiion  its 
model,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  its  contents  ac- 
cording to  subject-matter,  which  greatly  facilitated 
its  practical  use.  RABaD  II.  also  drew  upon  the  Jc- 
riLsalem  Talmud  and  the  gaonic  literature  much  more 
fully  than  Alfasi,  and  treated  at  much  greater  length 
many  subjects  which  were  only  brietly  considered 
by  the  latter.  His  depth  and  acumen,  however,  are. 
shown  to  much  better  advantage  in  his  responsa, 
quoted  in  the  collection  “TeminiDe'im  ’’(jiart  iv.  of 
“Tummat  Yesharim,  ” by  Benjamin  Motal,  Venice, 
1622), and  in  the  “ Sefer  ha-Terumot  ” of  Samuel  Sardi. 
Other  responsa  sent,  to  Joseiih  ben  Hen  (Graziano)  of 
Barcelona  and  Meshiillam  ben  Jacob  of  Lunel  are 
found  in  a manuscript  belonging  to  Baron  de  Gi’inz- 
burg  in  St.  Petersburg.  As  an  acknowledged  rab- 
binical authority  and  president  of  the  rabbinical 
board,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  give  his  de- 
cision on  difficult  questions:  and  his  answers  show 
that  he  was  not  only  a lucid  exegete,  but  also  a log- 
ical thinker. 

Though  he  lacked  originality  Abraham’s  influ- 
ence upon  Talmudical  study  in  Provence  ought  not 
to  be  underrated.  Languedoc  formed  politically  a 
connecting  link  between  Sjiain  and  northern  France , 
in  like  manner  Jewish  scholars  played  the  role  of 
intermediaries  between  the  Jews  of  these  countries. 
Abraham  b.  Isaac  represented  this  function  . he  was 
the  intermediary  between  the  dialectics  enii)lo)’cd  by 
the  tosafists  of  France  and  the  S3"stematic  science 
of  the  Spanish  rabbis  The  French  Italian  codifiers — 
Aaron  ha-Kohen  of  Lunel,  Zedekiah  b.  Abraham,  and 
many  others — took  Abraham  b Isaac  s “ Ha-Eshkol  ” 
for  their  model , and  it  was  not  until  the  appearance 
of  the  “Tur.”  written  by  Jacob  b Asher,  a German 
Jew  resident  in  Spain,  that  “ Ha-Eshkol  ” lost  its 
importance  and  sank  into  comparative  oblivion  The 
school  founded  by  Abraham  b Isaac,  as  exemplified 
in  RABaD  HI  and  Zerahiah  ha  Levi,  was  neverthe- 
less the  creator  of  a system  of  Talmudic  criticism; 
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and  the  method  it  employed  was  in  fact  no  other 
than  the  tosatist  dialectic  modified  and  simplified  by 
Spanish- Jewish  logic. 

Bibliography  : H.  Gross,  in  Monatssclirift,  1868,  xvli.  241-2.55, 
281-294 ; idem.  Gall  ia  Judaica,  pp.  414-415 ; Renan,  Les  Rab- 
bins Frangaig,  pp.  510, 518,  .520, 543 ; Michael,  Or  lia-Haynim, 
No.  133;  Zunz,  in  Geiger’s  Zeitschrift  f.  J.  Tbeol.  il.' 307-^09. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  SHALOM.  See 

SiiALO.vi,  Abraham  ben  Isaac. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISRAEL  COHEN  RAP- 
OPORT  (“  Schrenzel  ”).  See  Rapoport. 

ABRAHAM  ISRAEL  PEREYRA.  See 

Pekeyra,  Abraham  Israel. 

ABRAHAM,  JACOB.  See  Abraham  (Abra.m), 
Jacob,  p.  97. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB  BERAB.  See  Be- 

RAii,  Abraham  ben  Jacob. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB  DE  BOTON.  See 

Boton,  Abraham  ben  Jacob  de. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB  MOSES  HELIN. 

See  Helin,  Abraham  ben  Jacob  Moses. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB  ZEMAH : Pales- 
tinian rabbi  and  author;  born  about  1670.  He  was 
a rabbi  at  Jerusalem,  and  a member  of  the  bet  din, 
or  rabbinical  tribunal,  presided  over  by  Moses  ben 
Jonathan  Galante.  He  is  the  author  of  a theolog- 
ical work  called  “ Berit  Abraham”  (The  Covenant 
of  Abraham) . Hayyim  Abulafia  quotes  him  in  his 
book  “ ‘Ez  Hayyim,”  and  elsewhere. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha^Hayuim,  No.  132. 

J.  L.  S. 

ABRAHAM  JAFE  KALMANKES.  See 

Kalmankes,  Abraham  Jafe. 

■ ABRAHAM  JAGHEL  BEN  HANANIAH 
DEI  GALICCHI.  See  Jaghel,  Abrah.ym. 

ABRAHAM  JEDIDIAH  BEN  MENAHEM 
SIMSON.  See  Basil.ui,  Abraham  Jedidiah. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JEHIEL  COHEN  POR- 
TO. See  Porto,  Abraham  ben  Jeiiiel. 

ABRAHAM  JEKUTHIEL  SALMAN  LICH- 
TENSTEIN. See  Lichtenstein,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  JESOFOVICH  : Secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  Lithuania  under  King  Sigismund  I.  of 
Poland;  born  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
died  at  Brest-Litovsk,  1519.  When  Alexander  .Jagel- 
lon  expelled  the  Jews  from  Lithuania  in  1495  (from 
which  banishment  they  returned  in  1503),  the  most 
prominent  Jews  of  tlie  principality  were  the  three 
brothers  Jesofovich  of  Brest : Abraham,  Michael,  and 
Isaac.  Abraham  was  then  assessor  of  Kovno,  and 
as  soon  as  the  edict  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
was  issued,  he  went  to  Wilna  to  return  the  accounts 
of  the  district  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  He 
probably  emigrated  to  Poland  with  the  rest  of  his  co- 
religionists, but  returned  and  embraced  Christianity. 
This  so  pleased  Alexander  that  he  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  nobility,  giving  him  the  supplementary 
name  “ Jastrzhembetz.”  In  1506,  when  Abraham 
farmed  the  revenue  of  the  customs  of  Kovno,  he  held 
the  titles  of  alderman  of  Smolensk  and  prefect  of 
Minsk,  and  the  king  presented  him  with  the  estate 
of  Voidung.  When  King  Sigismund  I.  ascended  the 
throne  in  1506,  he  confirmed  the  titles  and  gifts 
granted  Abraham  by  Alexander  and  farmed  out  to 
him  many  other  taxes,  together  with  the  mint  of 
Lithuania.  Abraham  stood  high  in  the  royal  favor, 
and  in  1509  Sigismund  I.  granted  him  the  estates 
and  manorial  rights  of  Grinkov  and  two  estates 
in  the  district  of  Troki.  In  1510  Abraham  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  treasury  of  Lithuania,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  His  brothers  Michael 


and  Isaac  did  not  change  their  religion.  Never- 
theless, they  were  always  on  good  terms  with  their 
brother.  Probably  owing  to  Abraham’s  infiuence, 
Michael  was  appointed  “senior”  of  all  the  Lithua- 
nian .lews,  with  the  power  of  jurisdiction  over  them. 

The  will  of  Abraham,  dated  at  Brest-Litovsk,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1519,  bears  among  other  signatures  the 
names  of  his  brothers  Michael  and  Isaac.  Through 
the  influence  of  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia  and  “in 
memory  of  the  services  of  the  late  Abraham  Jesofo- 
vich,” etc.,  the  king  in  1525  raised  the  Jew  Michael 
•Jesofovich  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  died  about 
1530.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  Jesofo- 
vich held  high  positions  in  Lithuania.  Thus,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  a certain  senator,  Andrei  Abram- 
ovich, was  castellan  of  Brest-Litovsk  (1757-63). 

Bibliography:  Bershadski,  Litovskie  Yevrei.  St.  Petersburg, 
1883,  p.  240 ff.  263  ff.  and  Abram  Jesofovich,  Kiev,  1888;  Wolff, 
Zi/d  Mlnistrem  Krola  Zygmunta,  Cracow,  1885;  Berchin, 
Yevrei  Ministr  Vos.,  1885,  v.  105  et  sea. 

H.  R. 

ABRAHAM  (JACOB  JOSEPH)  BEN  JOEL 
ASHKENAZI  KATZENELLENBOGEN.  See 

Katzenellenbogen,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSEPH  HA-LEVI,  OF 
CRACOW : Polish  commentator,  born  at  Cracow 
about  1620;  died,  probabl}’  in  Hamburg,  about  1670, 
or  at  least  some  time  after  1659.  In  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Poland  by  the  Cos- 
sacks in  1656  he  tied  from  his  native  city  and  sought 
asylum  in  Hamburg.  Here  he  produeed  a commen- 
tary upon  Megillat  Ta'anit,  which  was  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1659,  and  went  through  several  editions. 
His  work,  however,  was  not  favorably  received  by 
his  contemporaries,  for  both  Ephraim  Cohen,  author 
of  “Sha‘ar  Ephraim,”  a collection  of  rabbinical  de- 
cisions, and  Abraham  Gombiner,  author  of  “ Magen 
Abraham,  ” refer  to  him  somewhat  disparagingly. 
Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  124. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  ORLEANS  ; 

French  Talmudist;  lived  at  Orleans,  and  perhaps  at 
Loudon,  in  the  twelfth  eentury.  He  belongs  to  the 
older  tosafists,  and  his  interpretations  of  the  Tal- 
mud are  quoted  several  times  in  the  Tosafot.  He 
is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  three  daughters.  He 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Judah  ben  Isaac,  of  Paris, 
surnamed  Sir  Leon  (1166-1224) , and  therefore  a 
contemporary  of  Rabbenu  Tam  of  Rameru,  the  head 
of  the  tosafls'tic  school  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Jacobs  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Abraham  fil  Rabbi  Joce,  men- 
tioned in  the  English  records  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  47 ; Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin 
England,  pp.  409,  417 ; Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  57. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSEPH  SOLOMON  HA- 
HAZAN  : Karaite  rabbi  at  Koslov,  now  Eupatoria, 
(jrimea,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  father,  Joseph  Solomon,whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
rabbinate,  instructed  him  in  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  Karaites.  He  is  the  author  of  six  Hebrew 
poems,  which  are  found  in  the  “ Karaite  Liturgy  ” 
(Vienna  cd.,  pp.  168  ei  seq.).  In  a poem,  composed 
in  honor  of  Siniha  Bobowich,  who  was  head  of  the 
Koslov  community — which  poem  is  also  incorpo- 
rated in  the  “ Liturgy  ” (p.  187) — he  calls  himself, 
from  the  initials  of  his  father’s  name,  Ibn  Yashar. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Gesch.  d,  Karllert.  ill.  138;  Gottlober, 
Bikkoret  le-Toledot  ha^Karaim,  p.  151. 

^ 1.  Br. 

ABRAHAM  JOSHUA  HOESHL  : Rabbi  at 
Kolbushowa,andlateratMiedzyboz,  Poland;  lived  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  wrote 
I two  commentaries  on  the  Pentateucli ; “ Torat  Emet  ” 
' (The  Teaching  of  the  Trutli)  and  “Oheb  Yisrael  ” 
(The  Lover  of  Israel).  In  both  works  Abraham  gives 
four  different  explanations  of  the  Scripture:  the  lit- 
I eral,  the  homiletic,  the  allegoric,  and  the  mystic. 

I Bibliography  : Walden,  Shem  ha^Gedollm  he-Hadash,  n.  13. 

I.  Br. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSIAH  OF  JERUSA- 
LEM : A Karaite  author,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  went  from 
Palestine  to  the  Crimea,  where,  in  1712,  he  finished 
“Emunah  Omen,”  a work  on  Karaite  theology,  ed- 
ited by  Jacob  ben  Abraham  Eirkovitch,  Eupatoria, 
1846.  He  treats  of  divinity  and  the  immutability 
of  the  Law,  on  the  main  issues  between  Karaite  and 
' Rabbinite  doctrines,  and  on  the  relations  of  science 
to  religion.  Without  exhibiting  any  originality  of 
thought,  the  work  is  remarkable  as  displaying  the 
thorough  familiarity  of  the  author  with  the  entire 
, rabbinical  literature;  it  shows  also  the  high  esteem 
! in  which  he  held  such  authorities  as  Maimonides  and 
Ibn  Ezra.  In  1715,  under  the  pseudonym  Abraham 
Kalai  (after  the  town  in  which  he  resided  at  the  time), 
he  wrote,  under  the  title  (“  Shaol  Shaal  ”), 

a work  on  the  rules  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals, 
a favorite  Karaitic  subject.  Jost’s  doubts  as  to  his 
identitywith  Abraham  Yerushalmi  were  dispelled  b}' 
Gottlober,  “Bikkoret  le-Toledot  ha-Karalm,”  p.  151. 

K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSIAH  HA-ROFE : A 

Karaitic  scholar  and  physician,  born  in  Troki,  a town 
near  Wilna,  in  Lithuania,  about  1636;  died  there  in 
1688.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  scliolars  of  his 
time,  and,  according  to  Karaitic  tradition,  a disciple 
of  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo.  In  his  later  years 
he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinarj^  to  King  John 
Sobieski  (1674-96).  He  wrote  a number  of  works 
I on  medicine  and  natural  science,  which,  however, 

I were  never  printed. 

Bibliography;  Neubauer,  Aus  der  Petersburger  BiMio- 

thek,  pp.  72,  128 ; Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  pp.  28  ct  seq. 

S.  M.  D. 

ABRAHAM  JUD,ffiUS.  See  Abr-aham  ibn 

ABRAHAM  JUDJEUS  MEDICUS.  See  Abra- 
ham BEN  ShEM-Tob. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  : Flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  According 
to  De  Rossi  (“Dizionario.”  p.  237)  there  is,  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  library,  an  unpub- 
lished philosophical  work  by  him,  in  four  parts, 

( called  “ Arba'ah  Turim  ” (The  Four  Rows) , which 
I treats  of  God’s  existence,  of  divine  providence,  of 
the  reasons  for  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Jewish  prayers.  M.  K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  : A physician  who 
I wrote  in  Hebrew  a medical  ivork,  “ Mareot  ha-She- 
tanim”  (Aspects  of  the  Urine);  date  of  birth  and  death 
unknown.  According  to  a statement  in  the  intro- 
I Auction,  the  author  intended  his  work  to  be  a guide 
' for  young  practitioners  and  a reference  book  for  lay- 
1 men.  He  promised,  also,  to  make  a compilation  on 
this  same  subject,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the 
best  authorities.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  book  is 
only  an  extract  from  the  work  on  urine  written  by 
IsA.AC  ISR.AELi,  who  died  about  950. 

Bibliogr.vphy  ; Steiaschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  759. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  BERLIN:  Ger- 
I man  rabbi;  died  at  Amsterdam  March  13,  1730; 
I— 8 


son  of  the  famous  court  Jew,  Jost  Liebman.  and  dis- 
ciple of  Isaiah  Horowitz,  the  second  of  that  name 
at  Posen.  He  was  rabbi  in  Halberstadt  in  1692  (Auer- 
bach, “Geschichte  der  Israelitischen  Gemeinde  Hal- 
berstadt,” 1866,  p.  331),  and  in  1715  or  1717  he  was 
called  to  Ainsterclani,  where  until  his  death  he  offi- 
ciated as  rabbi  and  preacher.  He  left  no  work  be- 
hind him,  and,  judging  from  his  contributions  to 
the  works  of  others,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ]ios- 
sessed  any  originality,  as  shown  by  the  responsa 
DnB'n  pN  by  Eliakim  Goetz,  rabbi  of  Hildesheim, 
No.  56  (Dyhernfurth,  1733),  and  also  by  Abraham's 
scholastic  notes  on  the  Talmud,  found  in  the  collec- 
tion min’  b'\p  of  Judah  Loeb  beii  Hanina  Selig  of 
Glogau,  Amsterdam,  1729;  reprinted  various  times, 
and  lastly  at  Lublin,  1897. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha^Hayyim,  No.  107. 

D. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  DE  BOTON,  See 

Boton,  Abraham  ben  Judah  de. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  EBERLEN. 
See  Eberlen,  Abraham  ben  Judah. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  ELIMELECH 
(ALMALIK):  A cabalistic  writer  who  lived  at  Pe- 
saro  (Italy)  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
was  probably  a Spanish  exile.  He  wrote  a book 
entitled  “Likkute  Shikhah  u-Peah  ” (Gleanings),  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  haggadic  portions  of  the 
Talmud.  In  its  preface  the  autlior  gives  some  detail 
of  his  life.  It  was  published,  together  with  Josejih 
ben  Hay3’im’s  commentary  on  the  Ten  Sefirot,  and 
Joseph  Giquitilla’s  treatise  on  cabalistic  subjects, 
Ferrara,  1556. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ba-Hayyim,  No.  106;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  No.  310,  p.  267’. 

J.  L.  S. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  ^ADIDA.  See 
Hadida,  Abraham  ben  Judah. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  IBN  l^AYYIM. 
See  Hayyim,  Abrah.am  ben  Judah  ibn. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  LOEB.  See 
Maskii.i.e.ison.  Abr.vham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  LOEB  SARA- 
VAL.  See  Saravau,  Abraham  ben  Judah  Loeb. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  SEGRE.  See 
Segre,  Abraham  ben  Judah. 

ABRAHAM  KABASSI.  See  Kabassi,  Abra- 

HA.M. 

ABRAHAM  KIMHI.  See  Kimhi,  Abraham. 
ABRAHAM  KIRIMI.  See  Kirimi,  Abra- 

HA.M. 

ABRAHAM  KLAUSNER.  See  Kuacsner, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  KOLISKER.  See  Kolisker, 
Abraha.m. 

ABRAHAM  KONAT  BEN  SOLOMON.  See 

CoNAT,  Abraha.m,  ben  Souomon. 

ABRAHAM  LANIADO  BEN  ISAAC.  See 
Laniado.  Abraham,  ben  Isaac. 

ABRAHAM  LANIADO  BEN  SAMUEL. 
See  Laniado,  Abraham,  ben  Samuel 
ABRAHAM  OF  LERIDA : Physician,  sur- 
geon, and  astrologer.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
that,  on  September  12,  1468.  he  couched  a cataract 
in  the  right  eye  of  King  John  II.  of  Aragon,  and 
afterward  was  equally  successful  with  the  left  eye. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Gescli.  der  Juden  in  Portugal, 
p.  88,  note  2. 

M.  K. 

ABRAHAM  HA-LEVI.  See  Abraham  ben 
Isaac  ha-Levi. 
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ABRAHAM  HA-LEVI : Tosafist,  not  yet  fully 
identitied.  In  “ Piske  Tosafot  ” an  Abraham  ha- 
Levi  is  quoted  who  is  not  known  otherwise  than 
under  this  name.  However,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  identical  with  one  of  the  many  German  or 
French  tosatists  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  as  the 
addition  “ha-Levi”  may  have  been  dropped  for  con- 
venience. He  is  possibly  identical  with  Abraham  ben 
Baruch,  brother  of  Meir  (ha-Levi)  of  Rothenburg, 
who  flourished  about  1225-93,  and  was  the  author 
of  a work  which  still  exists  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Zur  GcschicMe  uiid  Literature  pp.  47, 

48,  eu,  ItiL*. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  HA-LEVI  BEN  ELIEZER 
HA-ZAKEN  (the  Elder);  Spanish  exile  in  Pales- 
tine, author  and  cabalist  of  the  earlj^  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  brother-iii-law  of  Abra- 
ham Zacuto,  the  author  of  the  “ Yuhasin.”  On  be- 
ing exiled  from  Spain,  1492,  he  lived  for  a brief  period 
in  Egypt  and  Constantinople.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Jerusalem  and  Safed,  where  he  studied  the  Cabala. 
At  Jerusalem  he  was  admitted  to  the  school  of  Sam- 
uel Misod  of  Safed  and  Jacob  ben  Mani.  In  a letter 
sent  by  the  bet  din  to  a philanthropist,  his  name 
stands  at  the  head,  showing  that  he  was  the  ab 
bet  din.  Later  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  school 
of  David  ben  Susan. 

His  courageous  attitude  is  manifested  in  the  respon- 
sum  to  Isaac  Sholal — at  that  time  nagid  of  Egypt 
—on  the  question  whether  it  is  allowable  to  pray 
to  the  angels.  Therein  he  strongly  opposes  those 
cabalists  who,  as  he  says,  “while  leaving  the  path 
of  righteousness  to  go  into  the  paths  of  darkness, 
serve  idols,  but  not  the  Lord  God.”  Of  certain  old 
customs,  he  says:  “These  are  not  usages,  but  . . . 
Pay  no  attention  to  what  is  found  in  treatises  writ- 
ten by  unknown  men;  for  many  falsitications  are 
found  in  them.”  On  impiiries  into  dreams,  which 
often  occupy  the  attention  of  the  cabalists,  based 
upon  I Sam.  xxviii.  6,  15,  he  says:  “Deep  thought 
and  exaggerated  imagination  suggest  to  you  some- 
times a Bible  passage,  in  which  the  anxious  mind 
accidentally  finds  an  answer.” 

He  w'rote  a commentary  on  the  little  book  called 
“Nebiiot  ha-Yeled  ” (The  Prophecy  of  the  Child), 
attributed  to  an  imaginary  person  named  Nahman 
Katofa  and  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Tiberias,  written  on  old  parchment  and  hid- 
den in  an  earthen  jar.  The  meaning  of  this  manu- 
script was  very  ob.scure.  The  commentary  was 
published  in  1516.  Abraham  is  also  the  author  of 
“ Mashre  Kitriu  ” (The  Untier  of  Knots),  Constantino- 
])le,  1510,  a commentary  on  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel’s  prophecy  (Dan.  ix.  24-27),  a subject  treated 
also  in  “Nebuot  ha-Yeled.”  According  to  Abra- 
ham’s explanation,  the  year  of  redemption  should 
have  been  1530.  He  also  wrote  “ Tikknne  Shabbat,  ” 
mystical  reflections  on  the  Sabbat  h ritual,  which  went 
through  several  editions  in  Venice,  Amsterdam, 
Basel,  Wandsbeck,  Cracow,  F'rankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Zolkiev,  etc.;  “Masoret  ha-Hokmah,”  on  the  Ten 
Sefirot,  and  “Megillat  Amraphel”  on  the  merits  of 
an  ascetic  life.  See  Abraham  ben  Eliezer  ha- 
Levi  Berukim,  with  whom  he  has  sometimes  been 
confounded. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Haipjlme  No.  153. 

J.  L.  S. 

ABRAHAM  HA-LEVI  SHIMSHUNI  OF 
PRAGUE.  See  Shimshuni,  Abraham  h.a-Levi, 
OP  Praouk. 

ABRAHAM  LICHTSTEIN.  See  Lichtstein, 
Abraha.m. 


ABRAHAM  OF  LUNEL  : A celebrated  French 
philologist  of  the  sixteenth  centur}^  who  is  .said  to 
have  mastered  twenty  languages.  He  embraced 
Christianity,  and  about  1537  was  made  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Avignon.  As  he  grew  older,  however, 
love  for  his  old  faith  revived  in  him,  and  being  un- 
able to  conceal  his  true  sentiments,  he  was  accused 
of  being  a Jew  in  secret,  and  in  1593  was  deprived 
of  his  office.  To  avoid  a worse  fate  he  fled  to  Venice, 
where  he  openly  returned  to  Judaism. 

Bibliography:  Galtia  Chi'istiana,  i.  884;  Gross,  Gallia  Ju- 

daica,  p.  29t). 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  (ABULMENI)  MAIMUNI  I. 

See  Mai.mon,  Abraham  ben  Moses. 

ABRAHAM  MAIMUNI  II.  See  Maimuni 
H.,  Abr.aham. 

ABRAHAM  MALAX,  or  HA-MALAK : 

Russian  rabbi ; only  son  of  Dob  Baer  of  Mezhirich, 
who  was  the  first  leader  of  the  South  Russian  Hasi- 
dim ; follower  of  Ba‘al  Shem-Tob,  and  son-in-law  of 
Meshullam  Phmbus  of  Kremenetz ; died,  while  com- 
paratively young,  at  Fastov,  a village  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kiev,  about  1780.  He  was  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Hasidim  and  the  Cabala,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  retiring  habits  and  his  unpractical  nature 
did  not  succeed  his  father  as  head  of  the  sect.  He 
withdrew  after  Rabbi  Baer’s  death  to  the  village  of 
Hanniiiol,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a hermit,  admit- 
ting into  his  presence  onlj' a few  saddfMw  (“  pious 
men  ”),  among  whom  were  Zalman  of  Lyady,  his 
friend  and  schoolmate,  and  Nahum  of  Chernobyl. 
Nahum  procured  for  Abraham  the  position  of 
preacher  at  Fastov,  where,  until  his  death,  he  con- 
tinued his  secluded,  introspective  mode  of  life.  It 
was  on  account  of  his  pious  seclusion  from  the  ivorld 
and  of  his  strict  observance  of  Hasidic  ordinances 
that  the  epithet  Malak  (“Angel  ”)  was  given  to  him. 
His  son  was  Shalom  of  Pogrebish. 

Abraham’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which, 
combined  with  that  of  his  friend  Abraham  ha-Kohen 
Kalishker,  was  published  under  the  title  “Hesed 
le- Abraham,”  long  after  his  death,  by  his  grandson, 
Israel  of  Rozenoi  (Czernowitz,  1851 ; IVar.saw,  1883), 
is  partly  cabalistic  in  character,  and  partly  histor- 
ical, and  contains  many  passages  reproving  the  de- 
generate Hasidim  of  his  generation.  Two  passages 
are  ciiaracteristic  as  to  the  personality  and  standpoint 
of  the  author.  In  the  preface  he  complains  that 
whereas  wisdom  (Cabala)  repre.seiits  the  purest  re- 
ligious metaphysics,  it  had  become  obscured  by  a 
grossly  materialistic  conception,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  the  sublime  teachings  of  true  Hasidism.  “ This 
is  the  protest  of  a noble  soul  against  the  commencing 
degradation  of  Hasidism,”  says  Dubnov,  “against 
the  irreverent  and  intemperate  degradation  of  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  crude  idolatry  -which  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  cult  of  the  zaddikiin.  ” In  another 
place  Abraham  describes  the  ideal  zaddik,  and  it  is  an 
echo  from  his  own  soul  when  he  mourns  that  “ this 
generation  can  not  comprehend  the  great  mis.sion  of 
such  a one.  Like  Saul  of  old,  he  is  taller  than  his 
contemporaries,  and  so  absorbed  in  the  meditation  of 
divine  wisdom  that  he  can  not  descend  to  the  lower 
steps  iqion  which  ordinary  people  stand.” 

Bibliography:  Diihnov,  in  T'n.s.,  Dec.,  1890,  pp.  142  et  sea,', 

Hottlober,  in  Iln-Bnhcr-Or,  Jan.,  1881 ; Seder  ha-Dorot,  p.  29; 

Walden,  Shew  hn-Gedolim  he-Jfadasli,  No.  3ti;  Seder  ha- 

Dnrot  he-Hadash;  Rodiinson,  Tolcdot  ‘’Amrmide  Ilahad; 

T'Jnn  ; Hd-Eshkol  (Hebrew  Ency.),  -yyarsaw,  1888. 

H.  R. 

ABRAHAM  MALAKI : A poet  who  flourished 
at  Carpentras,  near  Avignon,  about  the  end  of  the 
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thirteenth  century.  In  his  poem,  “The  Flaming 
Sword,”  Abraham  Bedersi  recognizes  his  poetic  tal- 
ent. Zunz  (“Literaturgesch.”  p.  500)  mentions  a 
liturgical  poet  of  the  name  of  Abraham  of  Carpentras. 
He  identities  him  with  Abraham  ben  Isaac,  surnamed 
Don  Abraham  of  Montpellier,  one  of  the  partizans  of 
the  anti-ilaimonist  Abba  Mari  of  Lunel,  and  thinks 
he  is  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  Ibn  Gabirol’s 
“ Azharot,”  which  were  recited  on  the  first  and  sec- 
ond nights  of  Shabu'ot  (Pentecost)  in  the  commu- 
nities of  the  ancient  county  of  Venaissin,  and  are  still 
in  the  Sephardic  liturgy.  Gross,  however,  with  more 
reason,  attributes  this  poem  to  Abraham  Malaki,  who 
is  called  by  some  Abraham  the  Old,  and  by  others 
simply  Abraham  (“Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  607).  The 
unfortunate  poet  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Gorni,  who  was 
at  Carpentras  at  the  same  time,  speaks  of  Abraham 
Malaki  in  the  highest  terms.  “Abraham,”  he  said, 
“ will  intervene  in  favor  of  the  sinners  of  Sodom  [Car- 
pentras], where  there  are  not  ten  righteous.” 

Bibliography  : Extract  from  Gorni’s  Divan,  in  Monatsschrift, 
1882,  p.  512 ; Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  p.  500;  Gross,  Gallia  Ju- 
daica, p.  OOT. 

S.  K. 


ABRAHAM  DE  MEYRARGUES : A phy- 
sician who  lived  in  Marseilles,  France,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  commercial  and  official  documents  of  that 
town  for  the  years  1405-13. 

Bibliography;  Barth(^lemy,  Les  Medccins  a Marseille,  In 
Rev.  L,.  Juives,  vii.  294 ; Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  343. 

W.  31. 

ABRAHAM  MINZ.  See  3Iinz,  Abkaiiam. 

ABRAHAM  THE  MONK:  A Palestinian  friar 
who  lived  in  a monastery  on  3Iount  Sinai.  He 
was  born  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
became  a convert  to  Judaism  about  615.  As  a 
Christian,  he  spent  his  life  in  penance  and  prayer. 
Doubts  as  to  the  Christian  dogma  grew  in  his  mind, 
and,  after  a prolonged  struggle,  he  deserted  his  cell 
in  the  monastery  on  Sinai  and  wandered  through 
the  desert  into  Palestine,  finally  reaching  Tiberias. 
Here  he  submitted  to  circumcision  and  became  a 
Jew,  receiving  the  name  Abraham,  by  which  he 
was  subsequently  known. 

Bibliography:  Bihlwtheca  Pntrum,  ed.  Leyden,  xil.  205; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  v.  20,  388. 


ABRAHAM  MANELES.  See  Bachrach,  • 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  (ALLUF)  MASS  ARAN.  See 

Massaran.  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MATTATHIAS  : Compiler 
of  the  113  Nip  (“  Kuh-Buch  ”) , a collection  of  ani- 
mal fables  in  Judaeo-German  prose  and  verse,  pub- 
lished at  Verona  in  1555. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  No.  4269 ; Fiirst, 
Bihl.  Jud.  i.  9. 

G. 

ABRAHAM  MEDINA.  See  Medina,  Abra- 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  MEIR  (called  MEIRI).  See 

3Ieiri,  Abr.yham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  ABI  ZIMRA.  See 

Abi  Zimra  (ibn  Zimra),  Abraham  ben  JIeir. 


L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  MONSON.  See  3I()Nzon,  Abra- 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  OF  MONTPELLIER : Commen- 
tator on  the  greater  part  of  the  Talmud.  His  com- 
mentaries on  Hullin  and  Ketubot  are  quoted  by 
.Jacob  ben  Moses  of  Bagnols,  who  wrote  between 
1357-61,  and  by  Menahem  di  Lonzano,  who  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  father  of  the  celebrated  anti- 
Maimonist  Solomon  ben  Abraham  of  ilontpellier, 
who  tlourished  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Isaac  de  Lattes,  in  his  “ Sha'are  Zion  ” (ed. 
Buber,  p.  42),  names  Rabbi  Abraham  among  the 
scholars  of  the  generation  succeeding  Solomon,  of 
whose  father  he  speaks  simply  as  “Abraham,”  with- 
out the  title  of  rabbi. 


ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  IBN  EZRA.  See 

Ibn  Ezra.  x\.braham  ben  Meir. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  IBN  KAMNIAL. 

See  Kamnial,  Abraham  ben  3Ieir  ibn. 
ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  HA-KOHEN : 

Rabbi  and  hymn-writer  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century:  lived  probably  at  Speyer.  He  was  a col- 
league of  Rashi,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a learned 
correspondence.  In  1096  he  composed  an  elegy 
(kiiiah)  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hamiim,  No.  160;  Landsluith, 
‘Ammude  ha-'Abodah,  p.  5 ; Zunz,  S.  P.  p,  464, 

Jj,  o. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  HA-LEVI  EP- 
STEIN. See  Epstein,  Abraham  ben  31eir  ha- 
Levi. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MENAHEM  MANAS- 
SEH  BACHARACH.  See  Baciiaracii,  Abra- 
ham BEN  Menahem  3Ianasseh. 

ABRAHAM  MESHULLAM  BEN  ABIG- 
DOR.  See  Abigdor,  Abraiia.m  Bonet  ben  31e- 

SHri.LAM. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MESHULLAM  OF  MO- 
DENA: Hebrew  scholar ; one  of  the  correctors  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Zohar,  published  at  3Iantua 
in  15.58-60,  in  praise  of  which  he  wrote  verses  which 
Avere  printed  in  the  preface.  He  has  been  frequentl}^ 
mistaken  for  Abraham  Abigdor  ben  Meshtjllam, 
author  of  several  philosophical  treatises. 
Bibliography  : Michael.  <Jr  ha-Hayyiin,  No.  187. 

L.  G. 


Bibliography:  De  I."ttes,  .Shotorc  Zion,  ed.  Buber,  p.  42; 
Neiibauer,  in  Rev.  Kl.  Juives,  1884,  xvii,  .53;  Gniss,  Gallia 
Judaica,  p,  320. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MORDECAI  FARISSOL. 

See  Farissoi,,  Abraham  ben  3Iorde(  ai. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MORDECAI  GALANTE. 
See  Galante,  Abraham  ben  3Iordecai. 
ABRAHAM  BEN  MORDECAI  HA-LEVI : 

An  Egyptian  rabbi  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1691  he  edited  iit  Venice  his  father’s 
responsa,  “Darke  No'am,”  adding  a treatise  of  his 
own  on  circumcision,  which,  however,  met  ivith  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  from  contemporary  rabbis. 
Abraham’s  own  collection  of  responsa,  “Ginnat 
Weradim”  (Garden  of  Roses),  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  the  four  “Turim,”  and  his  treati.se  on 
divorce,  “Yai'r  Netib”  (Illuminator  of  the  Path), 
were  publi.shed  at  Constantinople  in  1716-18,  by  his 
son-in-law  Hayyim  ben  Closes  Tavila,  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  sultan. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolitn,  s.v.;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefariin,  pp.  99,  212. 

W.  B. 

ABRAHAM  MORPURGO.  Sec  3Iorpurgo, 

Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  (SCHEDEL): 

Printer  and  corrector  for  the  press;  flourished  in 
Prague  about  1600.  Abraham  met  with  some  success 
in  authorship.  He  translated  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  into 
.Tudseo-German  rime,  and  printed  it  in  his  own  estab- 
lishment in  1602,  He  shows  himself  to  have  been 
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one  of  the  best  cultivators  of  that  particular  field 
of  literature  from  which  sprang  the  Judseo-German 
folk-songs. 

His  father.  Moses  hen  Abraham,  lived  at  Prague 
(1585-1605),  being  preacher  and  judge  there,  as  well 
as  author  of  a commentary  on  the  Passover  Hag- 
gadah,  entitled  “Helkat  Mchokek  ” (Portion  of  the 
Lawgiver) . He  was  emplo,yed  as  proof-reader  in 
the  printing  establishment  of  Mordccai  Cohen.  His 
brothers,  Judah  (known  also  as  Loeb  or  Loew)  and 
Azriel,  also  occupied  themselves  with  the  “holy  art 
of  printing,”  as  they  styicd  it. 

Bibliography:  Steinsrhnelder,  Jeivifth  Literature,  p.  239; 
idem,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  7722 ; Zunz,  Z.  O.  p.  282. 

H.  B. 


ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  ALASHKAR. 

See  Ai.ashkar,  ABiiAHAit  ben  JIoses. 

ABRAHAM  B.  MOSES  COHEN : A learned 
rabbi,  probably  of  Spanish  origin ; lived  in  Italy 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; died 
about  1550.  The  data  given  by  writers  who  men- 
tion him  are  conflicting.  The  earlier  bibliographers, 
Bartolocci  (“  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,”  Nos.  44,  80, 107) 
and  Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr.”  i..  No.  100),  confound  him 
with  Abraliam  of  Pisa. 

Abraham  b.  Moses  Cohen  was  the  editor  of  .ludah 
he-Hasid’s  “Scfer  Hasidim,”  to  which  he  added  a 
table  of  contents  of  one  hundred  columns,  a lengthy 
introduction,  and  an  epilogue.  He  also  wrote  a super- 
commentary on  Rashi,  and  another  on  the  “ Sheiltot,” 
and  made  a collection  of  his  sermons  and  responsa ; 
but  none  of  these  works  has  been  published. 

He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Abraham  Cohen 
of  Bologna  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  Benjamin 
b.  Mattathiah,  published  in  153!)  (§§  12  and  249),  as 
well  as  with  the  Abraham  b.  Moses  praised  by  Sol- 
omon Athias  (1549)  and  with  the  Abraham  Cohen 
mentioned  in  the  “Yuhasin”  among  the  learned 
rabbis  of  Italy. 

Bibliography:  Steinschnekler,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1322,  282.5, 
2828 : idem,  Hehr.  Bihl.  i.  411;  Abraham  Zacuto,  Yuhasin, 
p.  165;  Conforte,  Kore  ha^Dorot,  p.  34. 

W.  M. 


ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  DE  FANO.  See 

Fano,  Abkauam  ben  DIoses  de. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  KOLOMITI.  See 
Kolomiti.  Abkauam  ben  Moses. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  OF  REGENS- 
BURG (called  “ The  Great  Rabbi  Abraham”) : 
German  tosafist,  who  flourished  about  1200  at  Rat- 
isbon,  German}^  His  interpretations  of  the  Talmud 
and  halakic  decisions  are  found  in  the  Tosafot  and 
in  other  writings. 


Bibliography  : Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  48 ; Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim, 
No.  179. 


L.  G. 


ABRAHAM  MOTAL  OF  SALONICA.  See 

Motab,  Abkauam,  op  Sai.onioa. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MUSA  (Moses):  Moroccan 
rabbi  and  cabalist  of  the  first  lialf  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  studied  the  Cabalii  with  Abraham 
Azulai.  He  ivrote  commentaries  upon  several  trea- 
tises of  the  Talmud.  His  commentary  on  Nazir  has 
been  printed  in  the  collection  “Berit  Ya'akob”  (.la- 
coli’s  Covenant) , published  by  Jacob  Feitusi,  Leg- 
horn, 1800.  His  commentaries  on  Yoma  and  Sotah 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford. 


Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  hd-Haj/iyim,  No.  167;  Neuhauer, 
Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  461.  ’ 

W.  B. 


ABRAHAM  NAFTALI  HIRSCH  HA-LEVI 
SPITZ  BEN  MOSES.  See  Spitz,  Abraham 
Naftabi  Hirsch  ha-Levi,  ben  Moses. 

ABRAHAM  NAHMIAS:  Translator  of  Thomas 
Aquinas’  “Commentary  on  Aristotle’s  Metaphys- 
ics.” See  Nahmias,  Abraham.  1. 

ABRAHAM  NAHMIAS  OF  VENICE.  See 
Nahmi.ys.  Abk.vham,  2. 

ABRAHAM  NAHMIAS,  in  .Joseph  Caro’s 
“Berit  Joseph.”  See  Nah.mias,  Abr.'VHam,  3. 

ABRAHAM  NAHMIAS,  in  responsa  of  David 
Nahmias.  See  Nahmias,  Abraham,  4. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  NATHAN  : French  author; 
born  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  prob- 
ably at  Lunel,  Languedoc.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  that  town,  after  which  he  is  sometimes  called 
(“  RABN  ”=  Rabbi  Abraham  ben  Nathan  — R. 
Eliezer  ben  Nathan  has  also  the  same  designation — 
“ha-Yarhi  ”=  of  Lunel,  since  the  Hebrew  yarenJi  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  French  lune),  perhaps  under 
the  guidance  of  RABaD  HI.  (see  Abraham  ben 
D.wid  of  Posquieres).  His  regular  rabbinical 
studies,  however,  were  pursued  at  Dampierre,  in 
northern  France,  at  the  academy  of  R.  Isaac  hen 
Samuel,  called  R.  Isaac  ha-Zaken.  Abraham  subse- 
quently left  his  birthplace,  and,  after  much  traveling, 
finally  settled  in  Toledo  in  1204,  where  his  learning 
quickly  gained  for  him  the  favor  of  the  rich  and 
learned  Joseph  ibn  Shushan  and  that  of  his  sons, 
Solomon  and  Isaac.  To  these  patrons  he  dedicated 
his  work  “ Ha-Manhig  ” (The  Guide),  or  as  the  author 
called  it,  “Manhig  ‘01am,”  which  he  began  in  1204 
and  completed  some  3"ears  later.  In  its  present  form 
the  book  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  first 
of  which  comprises  a collection  of  responsa,  com- 
piled from  his  numerous  written  and  oral  decisions, 
some  of  the  former  of  which  still  bear  the  usual 
epistolary  conclusion:  “Shalom!  A.  B.  N.”  (Greet- 
ing! Abraham  ben  Nathan).  The  second  part  con- 
tains extracts  from  the  halakic  works  of  Alfasi, 
Isaac  ibn  Giat,  and  Isaac  ben  Abba  Mari,  a relative 
of  Abraham’s. 

The  “Manhig"  did  not  exert  any  important  infiu- 
ence  on  halakic  literature  and  is  only  occasional!}' 
mentioned  by  rabbis  of  the  Middle  Ages.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  considered  as  of  some  importance 
in  the  history  of  Jewisli  literature,  for  it  contains 
numerous  literal  quotations  from  the  two  Talmiids 
and  most  of  the  halakic  and  haggadic  IVIidrashim, 
as  well  as  from  certain  collections  of  the  Haggadot 
which  have  been  tvhollylost;  so  that  the  “Manhig” 
contributes  considerably  to  the  textual  criticism  of  all 
of  those  works.  It  gives  interesting  and  instructive 
details  concerning  special  synagogical  usages,  per- 
sonally observed  by  t he  author  in  northern  France, 
southwestern  Germany,  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
Provence,  England,  and  Spain,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  other  source  of  information.  Thus,  he  tells  us 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  France  for  children  to  bring 
their  Christian  nurses  to  the  courtyard  of  the  syna- 
gogue on  Purim  where  their  parents  and  relatives 
loaded  them  with  gifts  (p.  43i/,  ed.  Berlin).  He  relates 
also  tliat  this  custom  was  strongly  objected  to  by 
many,  because  the  .Jewish  poor  wore  losers  thereby, 
and  Rashi  is  said  especially  to  have  denounced  it. 

Abraham  is  said  also  to  have  written  a work  en- 
titled “Mahazik  ha-Bedek,”  upon  the  ritual  for 
slaughtering  animals  for  food,  mention  of  which, 
however,  is  made  by  but  one  writer  in  1467.  Renan 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  work  is  mentioned  in 
“ Ha-Manhig  ” (p.  15;  Renan, “ Les  Rabbins  Fran9ais,” 
p.  747),  for  the  words  sifri  maliuzik  ha-bedek  refer, 
as  may  be  seen  from  page  25,  line  6,  to  the  “Ha- 
Manhig,”  which  ivas  designed  to  counteract  any 
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schism  (pn3)  iu  matters  of  ritual.  Zacuto,  in  “ Yu- 
liasin”  (ed.  Filipowski,  p.  231),  who  is  followed  by 
Couforte,  iu  his  “ Kore  ha-Dorot  ” (ed.  Berlin,  19i), 
ascribes,  without  giving  his  authority,  a certain 
book  entitled  “ Mahazik  ha-Bedek  ” to  Abraham 
ben  Nathan.  But  Reifmann’s  assertion  that  RABN 
was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “Bet  Zebul  ” 
(Habitation)  is  wholly  unwarranted;  for  these  two 
words,  occurring  in  the  introduction  to  “Ha-Man- 
hig”  (p.  1,  1.  C),  refer  to  the  “Ha-Manhig”  itself, 
as  is  evident  from  the  passage  on  page  2,  line  6. 
RABN  wrote  also  a commentary  on  the  treatise 
“ Kallah,  ” which  is  extant  in  fragmentary  form  only ; 
specimens  of  it  were  given  in  the  Hebrew  weekly 
“Ha-Maggid”  (1865,  pp.  149,  150,  157,  158). 

During  his  long  stay  in  Spain,  Abraham  learned 
Arabic  sufficiently  to  translate  into  Hebrew  a re- 
spousum  by  Saadia,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“Ha-Manhig”  (ed.  Berlin,  p.  95).  Quite  recently 
also  his  responsa  were  published  in  Wertheimer’s 
“Ginze  Yerushalayim,”  1896. 

Bibliography:  Confoile,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  pp.  19b,  20;  Renan, 
Les  Rabbins  Franmis,  pp.  521,  747 ; D.  Cassel,  in  the  Zunz- 
JubcUchrift,  pp.  122-137;  Gross,  Gallia  Jvdaica,  p.  283 ; Reif- 
mann,  in  Macjazln  f.  d.  IVissensch.  d.  Jud.  v.  004)7. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  OF  NIORT : Talmudic  commen- 
tator ; lived  at  Niort  (now  iu  the  department  of  Deux 
Sevres) , France,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Isaac  de  Lattes,  in  his  chronicle  “ Sha'are 
Zion,  ” refers  to  him  as  a notable  scholar  and  com- 
mentator on  the  Talmud.  The  name  of  his  native 
town  is  variously  spelled  iu  Hebrew  literature ; it 
appears,  among  other  forms,  as  , which 

Gross  identifies  with  Niort,  the  Latin  Niortium. 
Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Jndaica,  pp.  392,  618. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  NISSIM  HAYYUN.  See 

H.AYYT'N,  Abr.aham  ben  Nissim. 

■ ABRAHAM,  PHILIP : English  and  Hebrew 
author ; born  1803 ; died  in  London,  Dec.  17, 1890.  He 
published;  (1)  “The  Autobiography  of  a Jewish 
Gentleman”  (1860);  (2)  “Autumn  Gatherings,”  a 
collection  of  prose  and  poetry  (London,  1866);  (3) 
“Ha-Nistarot  weha-Niglot”  (The  Secret  and  Re- 
vealed Things) ; (4)  “ Curiosities  of  Judaism:  Facts, 
Opinions,  Anecdotes,  and  Remarks  Relative  to  the 
Hebrew  Nation”  (London,  1879). 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Citron.  Dec.  19, 1890,  p.  9;  Allibone,  Dic- 
tionarii  of  Enylish  Literature,  supplement,  vol.  i.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1891. 

B.  B. 

ABRAHAM,  PHINEHAS  : West  Indian  mer- 
chant; born  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  died  Feb. 
19,  1887.  He  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
body  of  West  Indian  merchants  who  contributed  in 
a high  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indian 
colonial  possessions.  In  former  years  Abraham  was 
one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  He  held  various  offices  outside  of  the  Jew- 
ish community.  He  was  senior  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  parish  of  Trelawny  in  Jamaica,  an  agent  of 
Lloyds’  and  the  last  surviving  captain  in  the  Tre- 
lawny militia.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers of  the  Berkeley  Street  Synagogue,  London. 
Bibliography  : Jew.  Chron.  Feb.  25, 1887. 

G.  L. 

ABRAHAM  PROCHOWNIK  (“The  Powder- 
maker”)  ; A legendary  personage  said  to  have  been 
nominated  prince  of  Poland,  in  842,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  After  the  death  of  Prince 
Popiel,  the  Poles  held  a council  at  Krushwitz,  to 
elect  a successor.  They  disagreed  for  a long  time. 


and  finally  decided  that  the  person  who  first  entered 
the  city  on  the  following  morning  should  be  their 
ruler.  This  was  none  other  than  the  Jew  Abraham 
the  Powder-maker  {procliotridk),  who  was  escorted 
to  the  council-hall  and  proclaimed  prince  of  Poland. 
Abraham  declined  the  honor  and  insisted  upon  their 
electing  the  wise  Pole  Piast,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  Piast  dynasty  (compare  the  similar  legend 
concerning  Saul  W aul).  A choice  of  king  by  lot  or 
chance  encounter  is  found  in  many  folk-tales. 

Bibliography:  A.  Kraushar,  Histnrya  Zydt'/w  w Pulsce,  i. 

42;  Sternberg,  Gesch.  der  Judea  in  Rolen,  p.  4. 

H.  R. 

ABRAHAM  PROVENgAL.  See  Abraham 
BEN  David  Provencal. 

ABRAHAM  OF  PRZEMYSL  (pronounced 
pshe'tiiis/d)  : Polish  rabbi  who  flourished  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century;  son  of  Judah  Loeb, 
rabbi  of  Ulanov,  in  Galicia.  At  an  early  age  he  went 
to  Fiirth,  iu  Germany,  with  the  intention  of  puli- 
lishing  his  father’s  work,  “ ‘Ez  Kol  Peri  ” (Trees  of 
Every  Fruit),  but  encouraged  by  the  court  agent. 
Model,  son  of  Amshel  of  Ansbach,  he  published  in- 
stead his  own  work,  “ Petah  ha-Ohel  ” (Entrance  of 
the  Tent).  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first,  an  al- 
phabetical collection  of  popular  haggadic  subjects, 
mostly  selections  from  homiletic  and  cabalistic 
works,  which  were  eagerly  read  in  those  times;  the 
second,  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  difficult  and 
much  disputed  legal  points  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
casuistic  works.  Abraham  of  Przemysl  was  related 
to  Joel  Ileilprin,  rabbi  of  Lemberg. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim.  No.  113. 

P.  B. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  RAPHAEL  l^ALFON. 

See  Halfon.  Abraham  ben  Raphael. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  RAPHAEL  DI  LON- 
ZANO.  See  Lonzano,  Abraha.m  ben  Raphael 

DI. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  RAPHAEL  MELDOLA. 

See  Meldola,  Abraham  ben  Raphael. 

ABRAHAM  REUBEN.  See  Hoshke,  Reu- 
ben. 

ABRAHAM  SABA ; A preacher  in  Castile, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  became  a pupil  of  Isaac  de  Leon.  At 
the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
he  took  refuge  in  Portugal,  where  he  met  with  fur- 
ther misfortune ; for  scarcely  had  he  settled  in  Oporto 
when  King  Emanuel  ordered  all  Jews  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  Portugal,  all  Jewish  children  to  become 
Christians,  and  all  Hebrew  books  to  be  burned 
(Dec.  24,  1496).  Saba’s  two  sons  were  forcibly  taken 
from  him,  and  he  fled  from  Oporto,  abandoning 
his  entire  library  and  succeeding  only  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  in  saving  his  own  works  in  manuscript. 
He  fled  to  Lisbon,  but  before  reaching  there  was 
told  of  a new  order  of  the  king  decreeing  the  death 
of  any  Jew  with  whom  a Hebrew  book  or  tefillin 
(phylacteries)  were  found.  He  hid  his  manuscripts 
and  tefillin  under  an  olive-tree  and  entered  the  city. 
Upon  leaving  Lisbon  he  attempted  to  recover  his 
hidden  treasure,  but  being  discovered  by  the  king’s 
guards,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  after  a six 
months’  confinement  was  sent  across  the  frontier. 
He  went  to  Fez,  Morocco,  where  he  resided  for  ten 
years.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  ill ; his  great 
privations  and  terrible  sufferings  having  under- 
mined his  health.  On  his  recovery  he  recommitted 
to  paper  from  memory  the  following  works,  the 
original  manuscripts  of  which  had  been  lost  in 
Portugal:  (1)  “Eshkol  ha-Kofer”  (A  Cluster  of  Cam- 
phire),  a commentary  on  Ruth  and  Esther ; (2)  “ Zeror 
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ha-Hayjnni  ” (Bundle  of  Life),  commentaries  on  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  the  treatise  Berakot ; (3)  “ Zeror 
lia-Mor”  (Bundle  of  Myrrh),  a commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  (wntaining  interpretations  according  to 
both  tlie  ordinary  sense  and  the  mystical  method  of 
the  Zohar;  (4)  “Zeror  ha-Kesef  ” (Bundle  of  Silver), 
legai  decisions  (compare  “ Monatsschrift,”  1853,  pp. 
246,  247,  and  the  Leyden  Catalogue,  pp.  94,  96).  A 
manuscript  of  his  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job 
was  in  Jellinek’s  library.  Saba  wrote  also  a commen- 
tary on  Pirke  Abot,  mentioned  in  his  commentary  on 
Genesis,  'pp.  3 and  5. 

According  to  Azulai  (“Shcm  ha-Gcdolim who 
read  the  anecdote  in  a work  entitled  “Dibre  Yosef,” 
Abraham  in  journeying  from  Fez  to  Verona  became 
sick  on  the  ship  in  mid-ocean  during  a great  storm. 
The  cai)tain,  unable  to  control  the  ship,  had  given 
up  all  hope,  and  implored  Rabbi  Abraham  to  pray 
for  divine  assistance.  Abraham  stipulated  that  in 
case  of  his  death  his  body  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Jewish  community  of  Verona,  and  then  prayed  for 
the  safety  of  the  vessel.  His  prayer  was  heard,  the 
storm  abated,  and  the  ship  went  safely  on.  Two 
days  later  Abraham  died,  and  the  captain,  keei)ing 
his  promise,  brought  the  body  to  Verona,  where  it 
was  buried  with  great  honors.  Abraham  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  R.  Abraham  Saba  of  Adrianople, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  R.  Elijah  Miz- 
rahi, No.  52. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Borlt.  No.  4301;  Griitz, 
iiencli.  d.  Juden,  'M  ed.,  viil.  219,  379 ; Michael,  Or  lia-Haij- 
lllm,  No.  199. 

J.  L.  S. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  SAHL : See  Abu  Isit.ak, 
Ibrahim  ibn  Saul. 

ABRAHAM  SAMUEL  : Talmudist,  preacher, 
and  liturgical  poet;  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a pupil  of  Abraham 
Motal,  rabbi  of  Salouica,  and  later  became  teacher  and 
preacher  at  Istib  (Rumelia).  He  died  childless  about 
the  year  1650.  In  order  to  prevent  his  name  from 
falling  into  oblivion,  Nissim  ben  Moses  Cohen  of 
Venice  published,  in  1719,  a part  of  his  manuscripts 
under  the  title,  “ Shirat  Dodi  ” (The  Song  of  My 
Friend),  a versification  of  the  halakot  contained  in 
Mishnah  Shabbat.  As  iioetry  it  has  no  value  what- 
soever, as  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  dry  legal  matter  he  had  to  handle. 

The  authorship  of  the  nin^in,  printed  in  the 
“ Nagid  u-Mezawweh,”  p.  22  (Amsterdam,  1712),  can 
not  be  ascribed  to  him.  Inasmuch  as  the  memorial 
formula  is  omitted  after  his  name,  the  author  of 
the  tolmlwl  must  have  lived  after  1712,  whereas  Abra- 
ham Samuel  died  about  1650.  The  writer  of  these 
tokahot  is  called  Abraham  ben  Samuel,  and  not 
Abraham  Samuel. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  Kore  hn,-Dornt,  ed.  1846,  p.  ,627i; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4;3()8 : Michael,  Or  ha^Han- 
llirn.  No.  2.54.  Both  Steinschneider  and  Michael  overlooked 
Conforte’s  note  and  therefore  fell  into  errors. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL : Physician  in  Bar- 
celona about  1030;  contemporary  of  Abraham  ben 
Hiyyah.  He  was  highly  esteemed  at  the  court  of 
Count  Berenger  for  his  knowledge  of  medical  science. 

M.  K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL  BEN  ALDE- 
MAGH  : Hebrew  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
some  of  whose  verses  are  found  in  Hebrew  trans- 
lations of  Maimonides’  Arabic  commentary  on  the 
Mishnah. 

Bibliography  : Cataloque  de.^  Manwcrita  Hebreux  et  Samar- 
itains  de  la  Bibliotheque  Natioiiale  de  Paris,  p.  44. 


ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL  COHEN  OF 
LASK,  known  as  “The  Hasid  [Pious]  of  Am- 
sterdam ” : A Jewish  ascetic  who  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  centiiiy.  He  went  to  live  at 
Jerusalem  in  1785,  but  afterward  traveled  through 
Europe  as  an  agent  for  the  collection  of  donations  for 
the  Polish  Jews  in  Palestine,  making  Amsterdam 
his  center;  he  died  as  hakam  at  Safed,  Palestine, 
during  a riot  against  the  Jews,  who  had  protested 
against  excessive  taxation.  He  was  an  ascetic  of  a re- 
markable type ; he  fasted  six  days  of  the  week,  from 
Sabbath  night  to  Sabbath  eve,  but  feasted  quite  lux- 
uriously on  the  Sabbath.  Often  he  devoted  entire 
days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  the  Torah,  standing 
upright  during  that  time.  He  took  his  daily  ablu- 
tions in  the  river  before  offering  his  prayers  in  the 
morning,  often  breaking  through  the  ice  in  winter 
for  this  purpose.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  austerity 
he  was  a man  of  uncommon  vigor. 

Once  in  Palestine,  together  with  a number  of  Jew- 
ish scholars,  Abraham  was  dragged  to  prison  by  some 
Turkish  officials,  and  subjected  to  the  bastinado,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  the  usual  method 
pursued  by  the  Turkish  government  for  extorting 
money  from  the  Jews.  Abraham  and  another  rabbi 
alone  survived.  At  every  stroke  received  Abraham 
uttered  the  rabbinic  phrase,  IT  DU  (“  This,  too,  is 
for  the  be.st”).  He  was  held  in  reverence  by  the  best 
men  of  the  time  as  “ the  holy  man  of  God.  ” He  pub- 
lished several  cabalistic  homilies,  one  under  the  title  of 
“ Weshab  ha-Koheu”  (The  Priest  Shall  Return),  Leg- 
horn, 1788;  another,  “ Wehishab  lo  ha-Kohen  ” (The 
Priest  Shall  Reckon),  Fiirth,  1784;  athird,“Bet  Ya- 
‘akob”  (.lacob’s  House),  Leghorn,  1792;  and  a fourth, 
“ ‘Ayin  Pauim  ba-Torah  ” (Seventy  Meanings  of  the 
Law),  Warsaw,  1797.  The  last  work  gives  seventy 
reasons  for  the  order  of  the  sections  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, as  well  as  seventy  reasons  why  the  Law  be- 
gins, “ In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  ” (Gen.  i.  1).  All  are  filled  with  fantastic 
numerical  and  alphabetical  combinations. 

Bibliography:  Miinz,  Babbi  Eleaznr  Sbemen  Rolicah. 
pp.  29-:{l ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  s.  v. ; Fiirst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  ii.  223. 

K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL  HASDAI.  See 

Hasdai,  Abuaiia.m  ben  Samuel. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL  MEYU^AS. 

See  Meyuiias,  Abraham  ben  Samuel. 
ABRAHAM  SON  OF  SAMUEL  THE  PIOUS: 

An  eminent  Talmudic  scholar  and  elegist,  the  brother 
of  Judah  the  Pious  (of  the  Kalonymus  family);  was 
born  at  Speyer  about  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  attained  a very  old  age,  for  Rabbi  Elie- 
zer  ben  Nathan  (RABN)  of  Mayence,  whose  deatli 
occurred  before  1170,  considered  him  a rabbinical 
authority  of  the  first  order,  and  Isaac  of  Vienna,  the 
author  of  “Or  Zaru'a,”  who  flourished  about  1250, 
knew  him  jiersonally.  Abraham  was  the  author  of 
several  elegies  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  during 
the  first  (109(i)  and  the  second  (1147)  Crusades,  as  also 
of  a few  seMTwt  or  penitential  poems.  He  was  also 
active  as  an  apologist  for  Judaism,  as  is  shown  in  the 
“ Nizzahon.” 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  283;  Michael,  Or  ha-Haimim, 
No.  248  ; Monatsschrift,  1895,  xxxix.  448 ; 1897,  xli.  146. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM,  SAMUEL,  OF  SOFIA:  A 

Turkish  Talmudist  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  collaboration  with 
Michael  ben  Moses  ha-Kohen  he  wrote  “Moreli 
Zedek”  (Teacher  of  Righteousness),  which  was 
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j printed  in  Salonica  in  1655.  This  is  in  the  nature  of 
! a concordance  to  the  works  of  the  Aharouim,  or  later 
casuists. 

Bibliography:  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  6393,  6912; 

Michael,  Or  ha-Hanuii".  No.  254. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  SANCI.  See  Sanci  (Sanciii), 
Aiuiaiiam. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SAUL  BRODA.  See 

Bisoda.  Abraham  ken  Saul. 

ABRAHAM  SCHRENZEL.  See  Rapokort, 
Abkaiia.m. 

ABRAHAM  HA-SEPHARDI : Hebrew  poet 
and  ritualist.  HeAvasrabbiat  Artain  1521.  Though 
not  a Karaite,  he  has  been  credited  with  the  author- 
I ship  of  the  seven  poems  of  four  lines  each  which  pre- 
cede the  different  sections  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Psalm, 
printed  in  the  Karaite  prayer-book  for  use  during 
the  seven  daj  s of  Passover. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Ritus,  p.  161;  idem,  S.  P.  p.  543. 

G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SHABBETHAI  COHEN 
OF  ZANTE  (called  also  Abraham  Cohen  Rofe) : 

I Physician  and  poet;  born  in  Crete  in  1670;  died 
; in  i729.  He  must  have  removed  at  an  early  period 
' to  Zante.  He  studied  under  Hezekiah  Manoah  Pro- 
ven9al,  a physician  of  Verona.  He  was  the  author 
of  a poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  pub- 
lished, together  with  other  poems  of  his  own,  under 
the  title  “Kehunat  Abraham”  (Abraham’s  Priest- 
I hood),  Venice,  1719.  A specimen  of  this  work, 

I now  ciuite  rare,  Avas  reprinted  in  the  periodical  “Ha- 
I ilcassef,”  iii.  1,  and  in  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  v.  88. 

I While  he  shoAvs  a good  command  of  the  Hebrew 
! language,  his  poetry  is  not  of  a high  order. 

Bibliography:  Delitzscti,  Zxir  GescliicMe  der  Jlldittchen 
I Pncuic,  p.  74;  Stelnsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  706 ; Micbael, 

Or  ha^Haiiiiini,  No.  230. 

I 

ABRAHAM  SHALOM.  See  Shalom,  Abra- 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  SHALOM  BEN  ISAAC  BEN 
! JUDAH  BEN  SAMUEL.  See  Shalom,  Abra- 
ham. BEN  Isaac  ben  .Iudah  ben  S.aaiuel. 

ABRAHAM  SHAMSULI.  See  Shamsuli, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SHEM-TOB : Medical 
writer;  born  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
probably  at  Marseilles,  where  his  father,  Shem-Tob 
ben  Isaac  of  Tortosa,  practised  medicine.  He  is  au- 
thor of  a medical  handbook  ( “(nD  nN'lD'5  Tl3n 
mvp)  in  ninety-one  paragraphs.  Of  this,  two  manu- 
scrijits  are  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  de  Paris 
(Hebr.  MSS.  Nos.  1181,  1182),  in  which  the  scribe 
adds  after  the  name  of  the  author  the  eulogy  'ill 
(“  God  preserve  him  ”).  He  is  also  called  “ Abraham 
the  Hebrew  of  Tortosa,”  by  Bonafos  Bonfil  Astruc, 
the  Hebrew  translator  of  the  “ Liber  Practicae  ” of 
Zahrawi,  and  “Abraham  Judauis  Tortuosensis,”  by 
Simon  of  Genoa,  also  known  as  a medical  writer. 
He  studied  probably  in  Italy,  as  the  last  chapter  of 
his  handbook  shows  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
physician  Gentile.  Abraham  ben  Shem-Tob  assisted 
in  the  translation  of  “Serapion  de  Simplicibiis  ” 
(printed  in  1478),  and  also  translated  chapter  twenty- 
eight  of  the  “ Liber  Practical,”  under  the  special  title 
“Liber  Servitoris.”  It  treats  of  the  preparation  of 
simple  medicaments.  The  Hebrew  translation  is  lost, 
but  the  Latin  version  still  exists  under  the  title  “ Liber 
Servitoris  XXVHI.  de  Praeparatione  Medicinarum 
Simplicium,  translatus  a Simone  Januensl,  interprete 


Abrahamo  Judaeo,”  Venice,  1471.  Abraham  was 
the  actual  translator  and  Simon  merely  added  his 
name. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  in  Bev.  t^t.  .Tuivea,  v.  45;  Rtein- 
schneider,  Helir.  Uebers.  pp.  657,972;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica, 


ABRAHAM  BEN  SHEM-TOB  BIBAGO. 

See  Bibago,  Abraham  ben  Shem-Tob. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SHERIRA  i GaoninPum 
bedita;  successor  to  Rabbi  Joseph  bar  Abba,  from 
816  to  828.  He  was  inclined  to  mysticism,  and  was 
reputed  to  haA^e  the  ability  for  predicting  future 
events  by  watching  the  motion  of  the  branches  of 
trees.  He  is  quoted  in  ‘Aruk,  sub  radice  riD- 

A.  K. 

ABRAHAM  SHMOILOVICH  : A Lithuanian 
merchant  known  also  as  “ The  Honorable  Sir  Abra- 
ham, the  Jew  of  Turisk,”  Avho  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  name  figures  in  the  books  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  custom-house  for  the  year  1583  as  an 
exporter  of  lumber  and  cereals.  On  ^lay  19,  1595, 
Alexander  Pronski,  the  warden  of  Troki,  leased,  for 
a term  of  three  years,  to  the  “ Noble  Sir  Burkatzki  ” 
and  the  “ Honorable  Sir  Abraham  Shiiioilovich  ” of 
Turisk  a feudal  estate  in  the  di.strict  of  Vladimir, 
with  its  population  and  all  its  apinirteiiances.  Even 
the  resident  Jews  and  the  income  derived  from  them 
were  included  in  this  list.  The  le.ssees  also  acipiired 
the  right  to  collect  all  the  revenues,  and  in  fact  en- 
joyed t he  privileges  of  full  manorial  lords.  On  IMay 
27,  1595,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Grigori  Saiigushko 
leased  to  Shmoilovich  and  to  his  wife,  Rikla  Odiiiua, 
the  village  of  Koshar  and  others  adjoining,  and  six 
years  later,  Aug.  29,  1601,  still  other  towns  and 
hamlets. 

Bibuooraphy  : Archr.o(iraficlieski  Shorn ik,  iv.  260;  Pam- 
yatniki  Vreinennoi  iCommi.ssif,  vol.  i.,  part.s  ii.,  ix.,  and 
x.\  Arkhixi  Yvyo-Zapadnoi  Rossii,  vol.  i.,  part  vi.,  p.  2S3 ; 
Rryesty  i Nadpisi,  etc..  Nos.  673,  701,  713,  724,  St.  PeU'rsburK, 
1899. 

11.  R. 

ABRAHAM  SHOFET  (BEN  SAMUEL) : A 

Karaite  leader;  lived  in  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  .sev- 
enteenth century.  He  was  a favorite  of  King  John 
Sohieski  (1674—96),  and  largelj'  instrumental  in  the 
foundation  of  Karaite  colonies  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lemberg,  Galicia.  According  to  a llebrcAv  manu- 
script concerning  the  Karaites  in  Poland,  it  was  King 
John  Sohieski  who  conceived  the  plan  of  these  colo- 
nics, and  in  1688  ordered  Abraham  Shofet  to  issue  in- 
vitations to  several  Karaite  families  in  Lithuania  and 
the  Crimea  to  settle  in  Galicia.  Many  from  Troki 
complied,  and  on  them  grants  and  privileges  were 
bestowed  as  well  as  communal  autonom}'.  As  to 
the  surname  Shofet  (“Judge”),  Neubauer  surmises 
that  the  hakam,  or  spiritual  leader,  of  the  Lithuanian 
Karaites  was  clothed  Avith  judicial  authority. 

Bibliographa'  : Neubauer,  Axis  drr  Petersburger  Bibliothek. 
pp.  71,  72;  Fiirst,  Gcsch.  d.  Kariicrt.  iii.  85. 

M.  B. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  SHOSHAN:  Well-known 
philanthropist  and  financier ; member  of  the  famous 
Spanish  family,  to  which  the  Sassoons  trace  their 
descent.  He  lived  in  Spain  (most  likely  at  Toledo) 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  responsa  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  and  also 
in  David  Abudraham’s  work  on  the  ritual. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  lia-Hayyim,  No.  233. 

D. 
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ABRAHAM  IBN  SHOSHAN  OF  CAIRO; 

Rabbi  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
together  with  KaDBAZ  (David  ibn  Abi  Zimra), 
gave  a decision  on  a point  of  ritual. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Hamji>n,  No.  234. 

«T. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SIMEON  HAIDE  (HAI- 
DA).  See  H.aida,  Abraham  ben  Si.meon. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SIMEON  BEN  JUDAH 
BEN  SIMEON  OF  WORMS : Cabalist  ; born 
1410;  died  1440.  He  was  the  author  of  “Segullat 
Melakim  ” (Royal  Devices) , a treatise  containing  in- 
formation on  practical  Cabala  and  on  magic  and 
natural  science,  which  he  collected  on  his  travels. 
This  treatise  he  wrote  for  his  son  Lamech,  whom  he 
warned  against  magic,  which  he  denounced  as  the 
“ black  art.  ” The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of 
which  only  the  first  part  and  the  table  of  contents  to 
the  other  three  parts  are  preserved,  in  a manuscript 
originally  belonging  to  David  Oppenheimer’s  library, 
now  in  Oxford.  Abraham  was  a pupil  of  R.  Jacob 
Elim  in  Egypt,  contemporary  of  Pope  Martin  V. 
Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  2051; 

Michael,  Or  hOrHautilm,  No.  257. 

ABRAHAM  SIRALAVO.  See  Siralavo, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON : Talmudic 
scholar,  who  flourished  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of  his  interpretations 
and  decisions  are  recorded  by  Zedekiah  ben  Abraham 
‘ Anaw,  the  author  of  the  “ Shibbole  ha-Leket  ” (Ears 
of  Gleaning),  who  probably  had  before  him  some 
of  Abraham’s  manuscripts.  Abraham  had  the  crit- 
ical faculty  sufficiently  developed  to  consider  Isa. 
xlv.  7,  “I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness,”  as 
directed  against  the  dualism  of  the  Parsees  {l.c.  12). 

Bibliography  : Zedekiah  ben  Abraham,  Shibbole  ha-Lehet, 

p.  Bb ; Buber,  introduction  to  Shibbole  ha-Leket,  8b ; Michael, 

Or  ha-Hai)iilm,  No.  237. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  AKRA : An 

Italian  scholar  and  editor  of  scientific  works;  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  edited  the 
work  “Meharere  Nemerim  ” (Venice,  1599),  a col- 
leetion  of  several  methodological  essays  and  com- 
mentaries on  various  Talmudic  treatises.  Akra  is 
the  author  of  a methodological  treatise  on  the  Mid- 
rash Rabbot,  which  Isaiah  Horwitz  (n”?t^)  embodied 
in  his  work  “ Shene  Luhot  ha-Berit  ” (ed.  Amster- 
dam, p.  411) , without  credit.  The  same  thing  occurs 
in  the  Wilna  edition  of  the  Midrash  Rabbot,  where 
Akra’s  treatise  is  reproduced  from  the  “ Shene  Luhot 
ha-Berit.”  Akra’s  work  appeared  originally  as  an 
appendix  to  the  “Arze  Lebanon,”  a collection  of 
cabalistic  essays,  Venice,  1601.  Abraham  makes  there 
the  interesting  statement  that  he  saw  in  Egypt  the 
manuscript  of  the  Midrash  Abkir.  This  is  the  last 
trace  of  the  existence  of  that  small  Midrash. 
Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Hayuim,  No.  247. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  CONTI.  See 

Conti,  Abraham  ben  Solomon. 

ABRAHAM  SOLOMON  OF  SAINT  MAXI- 

MIN  ; Physician,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  being  in  high  favor  with  Rene  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Provence.  Ciesar  of  Nostradamus,  himself 
of  Jewish  origin,  in  “L’Histoire  et  Chronologie  de 
Provence,”  p.  618  (Lyons,  1624),  says; 

“ There  was  In  the  city  of  Saint  Maximin  a Hebrew,  very 
learned  and  wideiy  known  in  medicine,  a celebrated  philoso- 
pher named  Abraham  Solomon,  who,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  a Jew,  stood  in  hiRh  favor  with  the  grandees  of  his  day, 
especially  with  Bend  of  Anjou.  As  the  king  desired  to  keep 


him  in  his  service,  he  was  excused  from  paying  the  taxes  usu- 
aliy  levied  upon  the  Jews.” 

This  is  not  surprising  on  the  part  of  Rene,  who 
devoted  a great  part  of  his  life  to  art,  and  espeeially 
to  the  collection  of  the  poetry  of  the  Proven9al 
troubadours,  being  himself  an  author  of  some  re- 
nown. Abraham  was  not  the  only  Jewish  physician 
in  the  service  of  the  count.  According  to  Nostra- 
damus (p.  621),  it  was  through  his  .lewish  physicians 
that  he  became  aware  of  the  miserable  condition  in 
which  the  Provencal  Jews  lived,  and  he  did  what 
he  could  to  ameliorate  it. 

Abraham  probably  belonged  to  the  Abigdor  fam- 
ily, and  has  been  identified  as  the  Abraham  Abig- 
dor (1433-48)  mentioned  in  a list  of  physicians  at 
Marseilles  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  vii.  294).  Here  Abraham 
Solomon  really  means  Abraham  ben  Solomon,  the 
word  “ ben  ” being  often  omitted  in  such  names. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  father  may  have 
been  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Abigdor,  a translator  of 
some  repute. 

Bibliography  : Gross,  in  Monatsschrift,  xxlx.  410 ; Stein- 

schneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  643 ; Depping,  Les  Juifs  dam 

le  Mojien  Age,  p.  33.5,  Paris,  1839;  Niibling,  Die  Judenge- 

mciiiden  des  Mittelalters,  p.  86. 

G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  SELAMA. 

See  Selama.  Abraham  ben  Solomon. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  OF  TORRU- 
TIEL  (Spain);  Historian;  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth. When  only  nine  or  ten  years  old,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Spain  (1492)  in  the  company  of  those 
whom  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  driven  from  their 
homes.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Asher 
ben  Jehiel,  whom  he  calls  ’JHN,  while  he  speaks  of 
Asher’s  father  as  'J'pT.  Apparently,  his  teacher 
was  one  Jacob  which  name  Graetz  takes  to 

be  a mistake  of  the  copyist  for  Alfual,  while  Har- 
kavy  emends  it  to  “ Al-Wali.”  Abraham  went  with 
a number  of  the  exiles  to  Fez,  Morocco,  and  with 
them  suffered  much  through  want,  and  by  a fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  city  eight  months  after  his 
arrival. 

In  later  years  Abraham  ben  Solomon  wrote  an  ap- 
pendix to  “Sefer  ha-Kabbalah,”  the  historical  work 
of  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  continuing  an  account  of 
the  Jews  from  the  year  in  which  Abraham  ibn 
Daud  died  (1180)  to  the  year  1525.  This  appendix 
is  made  up  of  three  parts;  (1)  A list  of  learned  men 
not  mentioned  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  taken  largely 
from  the  “ Sefer  Zeker  Zaddik  ” of  Joseph  ibn  Zad- 
dik ; (2)  a list  of  learned  men  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham ibn  Daud  down  to  that  of  Isaac  Campanton 
(1463) — a man  for  whom  he  expresses  the  highest 
admiration ; (3)  a history  of  the  kings  that  ruled  in 
Spain  up  to  Ferdinand;  an  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  of  the  learned  men 
that  lived  after  Campanton,  and  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  exiles  in  Fez.  In  the  preface  he  promises  to  add 
what  Abraham  Zacuto  has  to  say  upon  the  events 
that  happened  between  the  years  1509  and  1534. 

The  third  section  is  of  the  most  interest.  Like 
the  author  of  the  “Shebet  Yehudah,”  Abraham, 
though  young  at  the  time,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  events  that  he  narrates  with  so  much  feeling. 
He  speaks  with  much  bitterness  of  the  attitude  of 
the  rich  men  of  Spain,  who,  with  Abraham  Senior, 
chief  rabbi  of  Castile,  at  their  head,  preferred  to 
change  their  faith  rather  than  suffer  martyrdom  or 
exile.  He  holds  that  the  expulsion  of  1492  was  a 
just  sentence  of  God  upon  the  Jews  of  Spain,  be- 
cause of  their  many  sins,  and  especially  on  account 
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of  the  arrogance  of  their  great  men,  who  neglected 
the  Law  and  left  it  to  be  observed  only  by  the  poor 
and  lowly. 

Bibliography:  The  manuscript  of  the  Sefer  ha-Kabbalah 
with  the  appendix  of  Abraham  ben  Solomon  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  Abraham  Harkavy,  and  is  now  in  the  Bodleian.  It 
was  printed  by  Neubauer  in  his  Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles, 
ISST,  i.  101-114  (compare  p.  xiv.),  and  was  again  edited  with 
critical  notes  by  A.  Harkavy  in  Rabbinowitz’s  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  Griitz’s  history,  1B98,  vol.  iv.  (Hadashim  gam  Yesh- 
anim,  ii.  2);  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  3'd  ed.,  viii.  484;  Fidel 
Fita,  in  Boletin  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  Historia,  lx.  245. 

G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  TREVES 
?ARFATI.  See  Treves,  Arrah.am  ben  Solomon. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  YARHI  ZAR- 
FATI.  See  Yarhi,  iVbkaham  ben  Solomon. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  OF  ZAMORA 
(Spain):  Eschatological  writer  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. His  work  exists  in  the  library  of  Munich  (Co- 
dex 47,  7d),  but  has  not  yet  been  published.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Zunz  that  one  of  Abraham  ibn 
Hiyyah’s  works  was  dedicated  to  him.  In  the  bib- 
liographical sources,  however,  some  confusion  seems 
to  exist  between  him  and  Solomon  ben  Abraham. 
There  is  a scribe  of  the  same  name  who  wrote  in  the 
year  1299  a codex  found  in  the  Sara val  collection. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  cols.  2270, 2.354;  idem, 
JUd.  Lit.  isee  index);  idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  iv.  10!) ; idem.  Leaden 
Catalogue,  ISl idem,  Munich  Catalogue,  22,  4(5,  5;  Zunz, 
addition  to  Leipsic  Catalogue,  323. 

J. 

ABRAHAM  SULMAR.  See  Sulmar,  Abra- 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  TALMID.  See  Talmid,  Abra- 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  TAW  AH.  See  Tuwah, 
Abrah.a.m  ibn. 

ABRAHAM  TAWIL  BEN  ISAAC.  See  Ta- 

wiL,  Abraham,  ben  Isaac. 

ABRAHAM  OF  TOLEDO  (called  also  Don 
Abraham  Alfaquin  = Arabic  hakim,  “ physician  ” 
or  “ wise  man  ”) : Physician  of  King  Alfonso  the 
Wise  of  Castile,  who  esteemed  him  highly  ; tiour- 
ishetl  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
At  the  king’s  request  he  translated  several  books 
from  Arabic  into  Spanish.  One  of  these  was  Al- 
Heitham’s  treatise  on  the  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  Latin  translation  of  which  (“  De  Mundo 
et  Coelo”)  is  based  on  Abraham’s  Spanish  version. 
It  is  not  strictly  a translation,  but  rather  a para- 
phrase of  the  Arabic  original,  as  observed  by  the 
anonymous  Latin  translator,  who  remarks  in  his 
preface  that  the  king  had  requested  Abraham  “to 
arrange  the  work  in  better  order  than  it  was,  and 
to  divide  it  into  chapters.”  More  widely  known  is 
Abraham’s  Spanish  translation  (1277)  of  Zarkali’s 
“Astrolabe,”  which  furnished  the  foundation  for  the 
Latin  and  Italian  translations.  The  French  transla- 
tion of  the  seventieth  sura  of  the  Koran,  by  Bona- 
ventura  de  Sene,  is  also  based  on  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation made  by  Abraham  in  1264.  Some  writers  have 
tried  to  icientify  this  Abraham  with  Abraham  Ju- 
daeus Tortuosensis,  who,  toward  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  translated  several  works  from  the 
Arabic  and  perhaps  also  from  the  Latin  ; for  in- 
stance: “‘De  Simplicibus  opus  ex  Dioscoride  et 
Galeno  aggregatum,’  interprete  Abrahamo  Judaeo 
Tortuosensi,”  and  “‘Liber  Servitoris, ’ interprete 
Abrahamo  Judaeo  Tortuosensi  ” (Venice,  1471).  Com- 
pare Abraham  b.  Shem-Tob. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider.  Hebr.  Uebers.  §§  347,  370, 
474?;,  476,  581;  idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  vi.  75;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
den, vii.  447. 

L.  G. 


ABRAHAM  TROKI  BEN  JOSIAH.  See 

Abraham  ben  Josiah  ha-Kofe. 

ABRAHAM  OF  TROYES  : Head  of  the  com- 
munity of  Troyes,  France;  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a contemporary  of 
Rabbenu  Tam.  The  influence  that  he  exercised  at 
Troyes  gave  rise  to  a somewhat  curious  legal  inci- 
dent. Eleazar  ha-Nadib  (the  word  nndib  denotes  a 
Jewish  Miecenas),  against  whom  he  had  brought  an 
action,  demurrecl  to  appearing  before  the  rabbinical 
court  at  Troyes;  and,  being  supported  by  Isaac  ben 
Samuel  of  Dampierre,  had  his  case  referred  to  another 
tribunal(Gross,“Gallia  Judaica,”  pp.lCo,  239).  Yom- 
Tob  ha-Nadib,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  being  placed  in  a 
similar  position,  also  refused  to  be  judged  at  Troyes, 
and  was  sustained  in  his  contention  by  Judah  Sire 
Leon  of  Paris  (“liev.  £t.  Juives,”  vii.  42).  At  the 
same  time  Simson  ben  Abraham  of  Sens  took  the 
part  of  the  son-in-law  of  Simson  of  Troyes,  who, 
being  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  opposite  party, 
also  objected  to  being  tried  before  the  rabbinical 
court  of  that  town  (Gross,  ^.c.) . S.  K. 

ABRAHAM  OF  VALLADOLID,  See  Abner 
OF  Burgos. 

ABRAHAM  DEL  VECCHIO  OF  FERRARA. 

See  Del  Vecchio.  Abraham,  of  Ferrara. 

ABRAHAM  HA-YAKINI  (this  name  seems 
to  be  of  Turkish  origin,  and  is  pronounced  .some- 
what like  Haikini) : One  of  the  chief  agitators  in 
the  Shabbethaian  movement,  the  son  of  Pethahiah  of 
Constantinople  ; born — according  to  a not  entirely 
reliable  source,  'DV  nijmxp  (Lemberg,  1871,  p.  3) — 
on  Sept.  8,  1611.  He  studied  under  Joseph  di  Trani 
of  Constantinople  (died  1644),  and  under  IVIordecai, 
a German  cabalist.  From  the  latter  he  probably  de- 
rived the  touch  of  mysticism  which,  combined  with 
cunning  and  great  intelligence,  made  him  the  most 
suitable  repre.sentative  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  Ha- 
Yakini  persuaded  Shabbethai,  who  at  that  time  was 
convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah  but  was  timid 
and  fearful  of  proclaiming  himself,  boldly  to  de- 
clare his  claims.  It  was  in  Constantinople,  about 
16.53,  that  Shabbethai  Zebi  became  acquainted  with 
Ha-Yakini,  who,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  ora- 
torical powers,  enjoyed  a great  reputation  in  his  na- 
tive town.  He  is  describecl  by  contemporaries  as  the 
best  preacher  of  his  day. 

Ha-Yakini  put  into  the  hands  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  a 
spurious  book  in  archaic  characters,  which,  he  as- 
sured him,  contained  the  Scriptural  proof  of  his 
Messianic  origin.  This  fabrication,  entitled  “The 
Great  Wisdom  of  Solomon,”  began  as  follows: 

“I,  Abraham,  was  confined  in  a cave  for  forty  years,  and  I 
wondered  greatly  that  the  time  of  miracles  did  not  arrlye. 
Then  was  heard  a yoice,  proclaiming,  ‘ A son  will  be  born  in 
the  year  5386  [1626]  to  Mordecai  Zebi  and  he  will  be  called 
Shabbethai.  He  will  humble  the  great  dragon  ...  he,  the  true 
Messiah,  will  sit  upon  My  [God’s]  throne.’  ” 

In  this  manner,  and  in  a style  imitating  the  ancient 
apocalypses,  this  fabrication,  attributed  to  Ha-Ya- 
kini,  who  was  a master  of  Hebrew  diction,  continues 
to  describe  the  vision  which  had  appeared  to  the  ficti- 
tious Abraham.  Shabbethai  Zebi  accepted  this  work 
as  an  actual  revelation  and  determined  to  go  to 
Salonica — the  paradise  of  cabalists — and  there  begin 
his  public  activity.  Zebi  was  not  ungrateful,  and 
later  appointed  Ha-Yakini  among  the  kings  whom 
he  purposed  to  enthrone  over  his  prospective  world- 
wide empire.  Ha-Yakini  on  his  side  proved  himself 
not  unworthy  of  the  confidence  shown  by  his  mas- 
ter. He  gave  proof  of  his  devotion  at  the  time  when 
Shabbethai  Zebi  was  in  prison  in  Constantinople,  and 
when  even  the  greatest  enthusiast  could  no  longer 
be  in  doubt  concerning  his  true  character.  He 
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forged  official  opinions  of  tlie  rabbinical  council  of 
Constantinople  in  favor  of  Shabbethai’s  claims  to 
Messiahship.  With  great  subtlety  he  obtained  in- 
fluence over  two  Polish  rabbis  who,  as  delegates  of 
the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe,  had  come  to  Constanti- 
nople in  order  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Shah- 
bethai.  and  exercised  such  influence  over  them  as 
to  lead  them  to  declare  themselves  his  adherents. 
The  conversion  of  Shabbethai  to  Mohammedanism 
put  an  end  to  the  career  of  Ha-Yakini  as  an  agitator. 
Notwithstanding  his  activity  in  this  direction,  he 
found  time  for  literary  work,  which  is  of  such 
merit  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deceptions  he 
practised,  it  would  have  secured  him  an  honorable 
place  among  the  Jewish  scholars  of  his  time.  He 
is  the  author  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  (com- 
posed in  imitation  of  those  in  the  Bible),  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  “Hod  Malkut”  (Glory  of 
the  Kingdom) , Constantinople,  1655.  He  also  wrote 
“Eshel  Abraham  ” (Abraham’s  Oak),  a collection  of 
sermons,  and  “Tosefet  Merubbah  ” (Additions  to 
Additions),  a commentary  upon  the  Tosefta,  and 
responsa.  At  the  request  of  the  Dutch  scholar  and  bib- 
liophile L.  Warner,  whom  he  knew  personally  and  for 
whom  he  copied  many  Karaitic  manuscripts,  he  com- 
posed a work  on  the  genealogy  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham, wliich  is  still  preserved  in  the  Warner  collection 
at  Le3'den.  From  a Hebrew  letter  of  Ha-Yakini  to 
Warner  it  is  learned  that  the  former  was  in  favor  with 
the  Dutch  minister  at  the  Turkish  court,  and  it  must 
be  stated  to  the  credit  of  Ha-Yakini  that  he  used  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  strangers.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned tliat  with  the  Crimean  Jews  (Crimchaki)  Ha- 
Yakini  is  still  a name  to  conjure  with;  at  their 
prayers  in  memorj'  of  Israel’s  great  dead  his  name 
is  mentioned  with  special  solemnity. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4240;  idem, 
Beijden  Cataloyue,  p.  2iJ0;  Fiirst,  Gench.  d.  KarUert.  iii.  .52; 
Anme.rkunrjeii,  p.  92;  Griitz,  Gettch.  d.  Juden,  3d  ed.,  x.  191, 
211,  217;  I).  Kaliana,  Bhcn  ha-To'im,  pp.  6,  29,  37 ; Azulai, 
Shem  lia-GedoUm  tie-Hadash,  letter  Aleijh,  No.  58 ; Deinard, 
Mcussa  Krim,  ii.  1.59. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  YEFET  ( JAPHETH) : Ka- 
raite poet;  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  dieil  after  1460.  He  traced  his  descent  to 
Moses  Dar'i,  the  celebrated  Karaite  poet.  He  copied 
the  religio-legal  compendium  of  Samuel  ha-Rofe  ha- 
Ma'arabi  in  1460.  Abraham  ben  Yefet  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Karaite  poet  Abraham  ha-Rofe, 
since  Rofe  is  a cognomen  of  many  of  the  ancestors 
of  Abraham  ben  Yefet.  Even  in  his  work  as  scribe 
he  reveals  Ids  poetic  nature  by  subjoining  an  epi- 
gram at  the  end  of  eacli  manuscript  that  he  copied. 

Bibliography  ; Pinsker,  Likkute  Kadmoniot,  p.  49,  and  sup- 
plement, pp.  115, 125 ; Steinsciineider,  Hehr.  Uehem.  p.  322, 
note. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  YIZHA?:!  OF  SALONICA. 

See  Hoesiiei.,  Abraiia.m  Joshua. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  YOM-TOB  BONDI.  See 
Bondi,  Abraham  ben  Yom-tob. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  YOM-TOB  OF  JERUSA- 
LEM ; Astronomer  and  rabbi  of  Constantinople; 
born  about  1480.  He  was  a pupil  of  Elijah  Mizrahi, 
and  is  quoted  by  Joseph  Caro  as  a high  authority'. 
In  1556,  at  the  instance  of  Joseph  Nasi,  he  joined 
the  rabbis  of  Constantinople  who  attempted  to  in- 
terdict commerce  with  Ancona  on  account  of  the 
oppression  that  tlie  Maranos  of  that  port  suffered 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  popes.  Abraham  ben 
Yom-Tob  edited  a calendar  for  the  Jewish,  Chris- 
tian, and  Mohammedan  years,  which  is  printed  in 
the  Greek  Mahzor  (ed.  Elijah  ha-Levi,  Constanti- 
nople, 1526).  He  follows  the  system  of  Ulugh  Beg, 


which  he  verified,  he  says,  bj'  means  of  an  instru- 
ment divided  into  minutes,  the  diagonal  of  which 
was  almost  twenty-four  spans  long.  He  cites  Isaac 
Israeli. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bod?.  No.  2587;  idem,  y/n- 

tkematik  hei  den  Juden,  in  Abhmidlung  zur  Gesck.  d. 

Matkematik,  part  ix.  475,  Leipsic,  1899. 

A.  K.— G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  YOM-TOB  OF  TUDELA  : 

Commentator,  wlio  flourished 'in  Spain  about  1300. 
He  was  the  author  of  a commentary  on  Baba  Batra, 
which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  England. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  446. 

M.  K. 

ABRAHAM  ZARFATI.  See  Zarfati,  Abra- 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  ?ARFATI  (BEN  SOLOMON 
TREVES).  See  Treves,  Abraham  ben  Sol- 
omon. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  ZARZAL.  See  Zarzal, 

AbR.AHAM  IBN. 

ABRAHAM  ZEBI  OF  PIOTRKOW : Polish 
Talmudist;  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  a rabbi  in  several  Polish 
communities,  including  Piotrkow,  where  lie  died. 
His  work,  “Berit  Abraham”  (Dyhernfurth,  1818), 
contains  responsa  covering  the  field  of  all  four 
parts  of  the  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk.”  Besides  this  there 
are  several  responsa  of  his  in  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Bibliography  : Beniacob,  Ozar  lia-Sefarim,  p.  85. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAMS,  ABRAHAM  : Writer  on  sheM- 
tah  (laivs  of  ritualistic  killing  of  animals);  born  at 
Siedlce  in  Poland,  December,  1801,  and  died  at  Je- 
rusalem, January'  23, 1880.  He  was  familiarly  knoivii 
as  Rabbi  Abraham,  and  for  nearly  half  a century'  he 
performed  the  duties  of  principal  shoJiet  in  London. 
Giving  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Russian 
government,  he  fled  from  Poland  to  England  in  1837, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  shohet  at  Leeds. 
Two  years  afterward  he  became  chief  sliohet  of  Lon- 
don. As  an  authority  on  shehitah  he  enjoyed  a very 
wide  reputation,  being  the  author  of  several  popular 
Hebrew  works  upon  this  and  other  Talmudical  sub- 
jects. His  opinions  on  the  minutiieof  the  ritual  and 
observances  were  greatly  respected,  especially  in  Po- 
land. His  best-known  works  are  “ Bet  Abraham  ” 
and“  Yizkor  le- Abraham,”  the  latter  being  his  auto- 
biograjiliy.  A year  before  his  death  he  settled  in 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  end  his  day's  in  study  in  that 
city.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  present  to  the 
Mishkenot  Israel  Building  Society  the  house  he  had 
purchased  in  the  Holy  City,  directing  that  it  be 
used  in  perpetuity  as  a synagogue.  His  son  by  a 
second  marriage  was  Barnett  Abr.ahams. 

Bibliography  : Jew.  Chron.  Feb.  13, 1880;  Jew.  World,  Feb. 

13,  1880. 

G.  L. 

ABRAHAMS,  BARNETT:  Dayyan,  or  as- 
sistant rabbi,  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Con- 
gregation of  London,  England,  and  principal  of 
Jews’  College.  He  was  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland, 
in  1831,  and  died  in  London,  November  15,  1863. 
Abrahams  was  educated  at  University  College,  and 
received  the  degree  of  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
London.  He  received  his  rabbinical  instruction  from 
his  father.  From  a minor  position  in  the  Spanish  con- 
gregation Abrahams  became  dayyan,  performing  at 
the  same  time  the  duties  of  hakam.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr,  Loewe  Abrahams  became  principal  of 
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Jews’  College,  a position  for  which  he  was  eminently 
fitted,  as  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  the  jmung.  With  this  object  before  him  he 
succeeded  in  founding  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Keligious  Knowledge  Among  the  Young,  and  he 
remained  one  of  its  most  influential  members  till  his 
death.  He  wrote  several  of  the  tracts  published  by 
! the  society.  Two  of  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Moses, 

I became  Jewish  ministers,  and  a third  son,  Israel,  is 
; senior  tutor  of  Jews’  College. 

I Bibliography  : Jew.  Ctiron.  Nov.  30, 1863. 

I G.  L. 

I ABRAHAMS,  ISRAEL  : English  author  and 
I teaelier;  born  in  London,  November  36,  1858;  son 
of  Baknett  Abrahams.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Jews’  College,  of  which  liis  father  was  prin- 
cipal, and  at  University  College,  London.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
I London  in  1881.  Abrahams  taught  secular  subjects 
as  well  as  homiletics  at  Jews’  College,  and  was  ap- 
pointed senior  tutor  of  that  institution  in  1900.  He 
is  a forceful  lecturer  and  an  earnest  lay  preacher. 
As  honorary  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Historical  So- 
ciety of  England  and  as  a member  of  the  Committee 
for  Training  Jewish  Teachers,  he  has  been  very  ac- 
tive. He  is  also  a member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association,  and  of  several  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  community. 

Abrahams  w’as  joint  author  with  Claude  G.  Mon- 
tcfiore  of  “Aspects  of  Judaism,”  published  in  1895. 
His  chief  works  are  “Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,”  1896,  and  “Chapters  on  Jewish  Literature,” 
1898.  Since  1889  he  has  been  joint  editor  of  the 
“Jewish Quarterly  Review,”  and  has  helped  materi- 
ally to  raise  it  to  its  present  high  position.  He  is 
a prolific  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  is 
especially  well  known  for  his  articles  on  literary 
subjects,  which  appear  weekly  in  the  “.lewish 
Chronicle  ” under  the  title  of  “ Books  and  Bookmen.  ” 

Bibliography:  TTlio's  Tnio?1900;  Harris,  Jcie.  Year  Bool;. 
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ABRAHAMS,  LOUIS  BARNETT : Head 
master  of  the  Jews’  Free  School,  London;  born  at 
I Swansea,  South  Wales,  1842.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Jews’  School  at  Manchester,  whither  his  family 
had  removed  in  1845.  In  1854  he  was  indentured  to 
Moses  Angel  at  the  Jew's’  Free  School,  London,  as  a 
pupil-teacher,  and  in  1864  he  W'as  appointed  princi- 
pal instructor  of  English.  For  the  next  twenty  years 
Abrahams  had  charge  of  nearly  all  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  boys’  department  of  the  school.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  vice-master.  When,  in  December, 
1897,  failing  health  compelled  the  retirement  of 
Moses  Angel,  Abrahams  was  elected  head  master  of 
the  school,  while  Moses  Angel  became  principal;  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  September,  1898,  Abrahams 
succeeded  him. 

Abrahams  is  a graduate  of  the  London  University, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  Educational 
Board  and  of  the  Teachers’  Training  Committee. 
His  published  w'orks  are:  “A  Manual  of  Scriptural 
History  for  Jewish  Schools  and  Families,”  London, 
1882 ; “ A Translation  of  the  Prayer-Book  for  School 
L'se”:  “ A Chronological  History  of  England.” 

On  the  establishment  of  the  “Jewish  Record,”  in 
1868,  Abrahams  acted  as  its  first  editor.  He  has 
been  also  a frequent  contributor  to  other  Jewish 
periodicals. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.Bec.  10, 1897,  p.  9;  Jew.  Year 

Book,  1899;  Young  Israel,  Dec.,  1899  (portrait). 

G.  L. 


ABRAHAMS,  NICOLAI  CHRISTIAN  LE- 
’V'lN : Danish  scholar,  professor  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  the  University  of  Copenha- 
gen; born  at  Copenhagen  Sept.  6,  1798;  died  there 
Jan.  25, 1870.  He  entered  the  university  in  1815,  and 
graduated  in  law  in  1818.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Danes  (tylvten)  who  sent  the  literary  challenge  to  the 
Danish  author  Baggesen  in  reply  to  his  criticism  of 
the  literary  idol  of  the  time,  Adam  Oehlenschlilger. 
For  four  years,  in  order  to  continue  his  studies,  he 
traveled  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  1828  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen  and  w'rote,  to  gain  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts,  a dissertation  on  Wace’s  “Roman  de 
Brut.”  A year  later  he  W’as  appointed  lector  of 
French  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1833 
was  promoted  to  a professorship  after  he  had  been 
baptized.  Abrahams  did  much  for  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  French  in  Denmark,  not  only  by  his 
lectures,  but  also  by  his  publications,  of  which  some 
are  scientific  and  others  are  of  a more  popular  nature. 
In  1857  he  retired  from  his  position  at  the  university 
and  became  notary  public.  For  some  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Copenhagen, 
a history  of  which  he  wrote  in  1864.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Development  of  Da- 
nish Literature.  Among  his  works  are  “ Description 
des  Manuscrits  Fran9ais  du  Moyen-Age  de  la  Bili- 
lioth^que  Royale  de  Copenhague,”  1844;  “Fransk 
Sprogliire,”  1845;  “Balthasari  Clastilioni  Aulici  Liber 
Tertius  Secundum  Veterem  Versionem  Gallicam,” 
1848;  “Meddclelser  of  mit  Liv,”  published  by  his 
.son  in  1876. 

Bibliography:  Bricka,  Dansk  Biof/rofi.s/c  Lr.rikon,  s.v.;  Sal- 

monsen,  Store  lllustrerede  K()nversations  Lcxikoii,  s.v. 

A.  31. 

ABRAHAMSON,  ABRAHAM  : German  med- 
alist and  master  of  the  Prus.sian  mint;  born  at 
Potsdam,  1754  (1752  ?);  died  in  Berlin,  July  23, 
1811.  As  an  engraver  he  w’as  considered  one  of  the 


Medal  Commemorating  Enfranchisement  of 
Jews  in  Westphalia. 


best  of  his  time.  Having  learned  the  art  of  engra- 
ving from  his  father,  J.ycob  Abraham,  he  soon  ex- 
celled him  in  artistic  execution.  There  exists  a 
medal  of  the  actor  Brockmann,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  joint  production  of  father  and  son. 

Abraliamson  was  much  infiuenced  by  the  designs 
of  Chodowiecki,  and  sought  to  draw  nearer  to  na- 
ture than  did  the  latter,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers 
of  too  pedantic  a style.  On  account  of  this  the  ob- 
verse sides  of  his  medals  are  much  finer  than  the 
reverse,  which  always  exhibit  the  poverty  and  cold- 
ness of  allegorical  creation.  Up  to  the  3'ear  1788 
Abrahamson  had  engraved  only  the  designs  of  others ; 
then,  in  search  of  ideas  and  to  study  form,  he  set  out 
for  the  various  art  centers  of  Europe.  He  spent  four 
years  abroad,  and  on  his  return  most  of  the  med- 
als he  made  were  of  his  owm  design.  The  following 
are  by  far  the  best  of  his  numerous  productions: 
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“Equipping  the  Prussian  Troops”  (1778);  “Peace 
of  Tesclien”  (1779);  “Death  of  Duke  Leopold  of 
Brunswick”;  “Peace  with  Russia”  (1703);  “Occu- 
pation of  the  District  of  tlie  Netze”  (1772);  “The 
King’s  Seventy -first  Birtliday  ” (1782);  “Introduc- 
tion of  Silkworm  Culture”  (1783);  “Meeting  of  the 
Monarchs  at  Tilsit  ” (1808) ; “ Death  of  Queen  Louise” 
(1810);  “Enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  in  West- 
phalia”; “The  Emancipation  of  the  Jews  by  Alex- 
ander I.”;  the  last  two  are  known  as  historic  thalers. 


Abraliamson’s  Medal  eommemoratinp;  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Jews  by  Alexander  I. 


He  also  designed  and  engraved  a medal  commemo- 
rating the  death  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette;  but 
his  greatest  work  was  a medal  bearing  the  bust  of 
Frederick  the  Great  on  a stone  pediment  that  crushes 
a sphinx.  The  legend  on  this  medal  reads,  “Fred- 
ericus  Legislator  1785.”  In  addition  to  these  Abra- 
hamson executed  a series  of  medals  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time.  This  included  Dloses  Mendelssohn, 
Kant,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Rainier,  Sulzer,  Euler, 
Spalding,  D.  Bernouilli,  Overbeck,  Roloff,  Marg 
graff,  Formey,  Martini,  Gall,  Burg,  Gebhardi, 
Weisse,  Spiegel,  and  others.  The  frontispiece  of 
the  eighty-sixth  volume  of  tlie  Krlinitz-Florke 
“Okonomische  Encyklopildie  ” (Berlin,  1803)  is  a 
copperplate  portrait  of  Abrahamson.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Versuch  liber  den  Geschmack  auf  Me- 
daillcn  und  Mlinzen  ” (Es.say  on  Style  in  Medals  and 
Coins),  Berlin,  1801.  Many  other  designs  created 
by  him  have  been  cut  by  Daniel  Berger,  and  after- 
ward reproduced  in  copperplate  as  engravings  for 
books. 

Bibliography  : Meusel.  Teutsches  KUnstlerlexikon,  1808 ; 
Nicolai,  Beschreihuiig  Berlin's,  iii.  3.  appendix,  Beriin.  178(5 ; 
Fiissli,  Kllnstlerlexihnn,  11. 3 ; ihid.,  supplement,  p.  9 ; Schlick- 
eysen,  ErkUlriingen  der  Ahkiirzungcn  auf  MUnzen,  18.57, 
pp.  41,  43,  .54:  Berper,  XVerke,  Nos,  3.59,  (546-648,  566;  Julius 
Meyer,  Allg.  KUnstlerlexikon,  1,  33,  Leipsic,  1873. 

F.  S.  W. 

ABRAHAMSON,  AUGUST:  Swedish  philan- 
thropist, and  founder  of  the  Sloid  Seminary  of  Nails, 
near  Goteborg;  born  Dec.  29,  1817,  at  Karlskrona, 
Sweden,  where  his  parents,  originally  from  Germany, 
had  settled;  died  May  6,  1898,  at  Niliis.  August  in 
his  fourteenth  year  was  apprenticed  to  a hardware 
merchant  in  Goteborg,  and  eventually  he  became 
founder  and  of#ier  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
businesses  in  Sweden. 

The  large  fortune  which  he  thus  accumulated  was 
used  by  him  for  the  improvement  of  the  educational 
.system  of  his  native  country.  In  1868  he  retired 
from  business,  and  bought  the  magnificent  estate  of 
Nails,  with  its  picturesque  old  castle.  Here  he  at 
once  devoted  himself  to  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional work,  founding  free  schools,  and  otherwise 
furthering  the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  Later  his  efforts 
were  directed  to  wider  enterprises.  In  1873  he  es- 
tablished at  Naas  an  industrial  school  for  boys,  and 


two  years  later  a similar  institution  for  girls,  in  both 
of  which  instruction  in  manual  training  formed  an 
important  feature.  At  the  head  of  these  schools  he 
placed  his  nephew,  Otto  Salomon,  to  whose  efforts 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  undertaking  was 
largely  due. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  instructors  in 
handicrafts,  Abrahamson  and  his  nephew  added  in 
1874  a sloid-training  department  for  teachers.  Sloid 
xvork  may  be  de.scribed  as  a series  of  carefully  grad- 
uated exercises  in  the  making  of  articles  of  coinnion 
household  use,  varying  from  simple  objects,  such  as  a 
pen-rest,  to  a table  or  cabinet.  This  sloicl-training 
department  developed  into  the  great  Sloid  Seminary 
of  Nails,  xvhich,  by  Abrahamson’s  will,  became  jios- 
sessed  of  his  entire  estate  (380,000  crowns,  or  about 
.5103,600)  on  condition  that  the  institution  should  he 
continued  under  the  name  “August  Abrahamson 's 
Stiftelse.”  Every  year  large  numbers  of  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  receive  at  the  seniiiiary 
gratuitous  instruction  in  sloid  work.  The  splendid 
results  achieved,  and  the  world-wide  renown  of 
the  institution,  are  worthy  memorials  of  the  pioneer 
of  manual  training  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
Bibliography:  Chamhers'  Ency.  under  Sloyd. 

A.  S.  C. 

ABRAHAMSON,  DAVID  : German  physician; 
born  in  Danzig,  1740 ; died  there  in  1800.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Konigsberg,  and  from  1775  practised  his 
profession  at  Hasenpoth  in  Kurland.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  returned  to  his  birthplace.  He  published 
“ Betrachtiingen  eines  Arztes  am  Krankenbette  seines 
Patienten,”  Konigsberg,  1785. 

Bibliography:  Wunderbar,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Liev-und 
Kurland;  Mitau,  18.53;  Rosenthal,  Toledot  Anslie  Shem  be- 
Kurland  in  Ha-Meliz, 

H.  R. 

ABRAHAMSON  (ABRAMSON),  MEYER: 

A German  physician  and  writer  on  medicine ; born 
at  Hamburg,  1764;  died  there  October  21, 1817.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1783 
and  began  practise  in  his  native  city,  where  his  fa- 
ther had  also  been  a medical  practitioner.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Jew- 
ish Hospital  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  and  to  the  poor 
of  that  city.  In  1784  he  began  his  literary  career 
and  became  a prolific  and  popular  writer  on  medical 
subjects.  Most  of  his  essays  were  published  in 
“Richter’s  Chirurgische  Bibliothek,”  “Baldinger’s 
Magazin,”  “Meckel’s  Neues  Archiv  der  Practischen 
Ileilkunde,”  and  “Hufeland’s  Journal."  In  book 
form  he  published : “ Abhandlungen  und  Beobach- 
tungen  liber  Einige  Krankheiten  der  Augen  ” (178.5) ; 
“Unterricht  fur  Diejenigen,  die  mit  Leibesbrlichcn 
Behaftet  Sind”  (1786);  “Einige  Worte  an  das  Piib- 
likum  liber  die  AVichtigkeit  der  Kuhpocken-Iin- 
pfung”  (1801);  “ Hamorrhoiden  ” (third  ed.,  1815; 
translated  into  Swedish,  1807);  “Gicht”  (1815;  sec- 
ond ed.,  1816) ; “ Der  Arzt  flir  Hypochondrische  und 
Hysterische  Frauenzimmer  ” (1817).  Of  a more  sci- 
entific character  is  his  treatise,  “ Untersuchungen 
liber  die  Grosse  Sterblichkeit  unter  Schwangereii, 
AVochnerinnen  und  Neugeborenen  Kindern”  (1806). 
Abrahamson  was  a member  of  several  scientific  so- 
cieties of  Germany  and  Sweden. 

Bibliography  : Schroder  and  Klose,  Hamburger  Scliriftstel- 
ler,  V.  333 ; La  Grande  Encyclopedie,  s.  v. 

M.  B. 

ABRAMOVICH,  MIKHAIL  SOLOMONO- 
VICH : Russian  poet,  son  of  Solomon  (Shalom) 
Abramovich ; born  at  Berditchev  in  1859,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Gymnasium  of  Jitomir.  At  the  age  of 
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twenty  Jie  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  only  for  a sliort 
time.  Being  implicated  in  a revolutionary  move- 
ment, he  was  banished  first  to  the  government  of 
Archangel,  then  to  Samara  and  Kazan.  In  1887  he 
graduated  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  in  1901  he  prac- 
tised law.  His  earliest  poems  apiteared  in  “Vos- 
khod,”  “Nedyelya,”  and  other  periodicals,  and  were 
published  in  book  form  in  1889.  Excepting  those 
<k-voted  to  Judaism  or  that  treat  of  Biblical  subjects 
his  poems  do  not  exhibit  much  originality. 

BiBLio(;R.epHY ; Vengerov,  Kritilw-BiDgrafichenki  Slovar,  s.  v. 

H.  R. 

ABRAMOWITSCH,  SOLOMON  (SHALOM) 
JACOB,  “The  Jewi.sh  Cervantes,”  known  also  by 
the  name  of  his  work,  “ Mendele  Mocher  Seforim  ” 
(Monde le  the  Bookseller)  : A Hebrew  and  Judaeo- 
Gerniau  writer;  born  at  Kopyl,  Lithuania,  in  1836. 
He  studied  Talmud  at  the  heder  and  bet  ha-midrash 
until  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1849. 
Asa  youth  he  wandered  from  town  to  town,  visiting 
Slutsk  and  Wilna,  and  learning  Hebrew  literature  in 
the  rabbinic  colleges  of  those  towns.  Early  in  life 
the  poetic  side  of  his  nature  asserted  itself,  and  he 
wrote  several  Hebrew'  lyrics,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. Through  family  circumstances  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  from  Lithuania  and  to  go  to  Vol- 
hynia  and  thence  to  Podolia.  During 
Wander-  his  wanderings  he  became  thoroughly 
ings.  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
Jewish  life  in  Russia.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  settled  in  the  city  of  Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrew 
poet  Abraham  Gottlober,  and  began  the  study  of 

modern  Russian  and 
P — - German  literature, 

„ under  the  guidance 

" of  Gottlober's  elder 
daughter. 

In  1856  he  became 
a teacher  in  the  Jew- 
ish Boys’  College  of 
the  government  in 
Kamenetz,  and  in  the 
same  j'ear  lie  pub- 
lished his  first  essay, 
under  the  title  “On 
Education,”  in  the 
periodical  “ Ha-Mag- 
gid.”  At  this  time 
a strong  progressive 
movement  took  pos- 
session of  the  cul- 
tured Jews  in  Russia 
in  consequence  of  the 
reforms  of  Alexander  11.  (see  H.yskacah).  Abramo- 
witsch entered  into  the  fight,  and  wrote  political 
articles  for  the  periodicals  and  likewise  published 
many  cssaj's  in  Hebrew  on  natural  science.  Two 
volumes,  made  up  of  collected  articles  on  politics, 
were  published  by  him  under  the  titles  “ Mishpat 
Shalom”  (Peaceful  Judgment),  1860,  and  “ ‘En  IVIish- 
pat  ” (Critical  Eye),  1866.  In  1862  Abramowitsch 
began  the  publication  of  his  work  “Toledot  ha- 
Teba‘  ” (Natural  History),  adapted  from  the  “Natur- 
geschichte”  of  H.  O.  Lenz.  Three  volumes  of  this 
work  were  finished  before  1872.  They  aroused  great 
interest  in  the  study  of  natural  science  among  the 
younger  generation. 

But  it  was  not  in  this  line  of  literature  that  the 
talent  of  Abramowitsch  reached  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. He  was  by  nature  an  artist,  a novelist  who 
penetrated  the  depths  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  customs.  In  1868  he  published  a novel 


S.  J.  Abraiiiowitscb. 


under  the  title  “Ha-Abot  we-ha-Banim”  (Fathers 
and  Son.s) , a descriptive  tale  of  life  among  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  of  his  generation,  in  which  he  pictured 
the  struggles  between  the  orthodox  parents  and 
their  progre.ssive  sons.  This  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Russian.  Abramowitsch's  talent  mani- 
fested itself  especially  in  his  tales  of  the  life  of  the 
common  people,  written  in  the  Juda?o-German  dia- 
lect. His  first  novel  in  this  line,  entitled  “Das 
Kleine  Menschel,”  was  written  in  1865  and  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonj’in  “ Mendele 

Novels.  Mocher  Seforim”  (Mendele  the  Book- 
seller). It  was  a biting  satire  on  an 
unworthy  Jewish  favorite  of  the  governor  of  his 
province.  Not  content  with  attacking  such  an  in- 
fluential person,  he  published  in  1869  “Die  Taxe 
Oder  die  Bande  Stadt-Baale-Tobot  ” (The  Gang  of 
City  Benefactors),  translated  into  Ru.ssian  by  Joseph 
Petrikovski  (Bj'elaya  Tzerkov,  1884),  a very  sharp 
satire  on  the  Russian  parnnsim  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  congregation  in  their  own  interest. 
This  work  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  zealots  at 
the  head  of  the  congregation  of  Berditchev,  where 
Abramowitsch  lived,  and  he  was  forced  to  move  to 
Jitomir,  which  was  then  the  center  of  the  Maskilim 
(Progressists).  In  1873hei)ublished  “ Die  Kliatsche,” 
partly  translated  by  'Wiener  under  the  title  “Dob- 
bin” (“Yiddish  Literature”  pp.  277-281),  an  alle- 
gory which  describes  the  life  of  the  Jews  in  their 
exile,  both  in  the  past  and  ])resent,  with  a remark- 
able psychological  thoroughness.  This  book  was 
later  translated  into  Russian,  but  the  censor  inter- 
dicted its  cirodation  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  few  chapters.  A few  years  later  the  novel  “ Kiz- 
zur  Mas'ot  Binyamin  ha-Shelishi  ” (An  Abridged 
Account  of  the  Travels  of  Benjamin  HI,),  of  wldch 
a specimen  is  tran.slated  by  ’\Viencr,  pp.  28.5-295, 
gave  a satirical  picture  of  the  life  in  the  small 
towns  of  Volhynia.  Both  “ Kliatsche  ” and  “ .Mas'ot  ” 
were  translated  into  Polish  b}'  tin;  Christian  autlior, 
Clemens  Junosza  of  Warsaw.  The  translation  of 
the  second  book  bears  the  title  “The  Jewish  Don 
Quixote.”  From  1888  to  1890  he  ])ul)lished  two  re- 
markable novels:  “Fischke  der  Krummer, ” descri- 
bing the  life  of  wandering  Jewish  beggars  and 
soothsayers  with  considerable  psychological  skill  and 
subtlety,  and  “ Wunschfingerl,”  of  a more  historical 
cast,  dealing  Avith  the  times  of  Nicholas  I.  and  Alex- 
ander 11.  In  1881  Abramowitsch  removed  to  Odessa, 
where  he  became  principal  of  the  Talmud  Torah 
School.  In  1884  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
literary  activity  was  celebrated. 

In  later  3'ears  Abramowitsch  was  again  inclined 
to  write  in  the  classical  Hebrew,  to  Avhich,  through 
his  literary  talent,  he  gave  a new  shape  and  which 
he  enriched  by  new  terms.  In  this  language  he  pub- 
lished his  books,  “ Shem  Ave-Yaphet  ba-‘Agalah” 
(Shem  and  Japhet  in  the  Chariot),  1890;  “Bi-Yeme 
ha-Ra'ash  ” (In  the  Days  of  Storm),  1894;  “Bi  Ye- 
shibah  shel  Ma’alah  ” (In  Celestial  Councils),  jmb- 
lished  in  SokoloAv’s  “ Ahiasaf,”  1895 ; and  “ Be-‘Emek 
ha-Baka”(ln  the  Yale  of  Tears”),  in  “ Ha-Shiloah,” 
1897-98.  The  last  novel  Avas  the  author's  oAvn  He- 
breAA'  translation  of  his  book,  “Wunschfingerl,”  but 
Avith  maiqv  additions  and  corrections.  In  recent 
A'ears  AbramoAvitsch  has  become  a contributor  to  the 
jiuheo-German  paper,  “Der  Jud,”  Avhich  is  edited 
in  Russia  and  published  at  CracoAV,  Austria.  In 
this  paper  he  published  a novel  Avith  an  autobio- 
graphic notice  under  the  title  “Shelomoh  Rabbi 
Hayyim’s.”  The  influence  of  such  a literary  talent 
as  that  of  AbramoAvitsch  on  his  contemporaries  has 
been  very  great,  and  he  has  more  than  any  other 
helped  to  .shape  the  style  adopted  in  Yiddish  litera- 
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ture,  to  wliicli  he  added  many  expressions  borrowed 
from  his  native  Lithuanian  dialect. 

Bibliography:  L.  Binstock,  in  Tos.  1884,  No.  13;  Sokolow, 
Sefer  Zikkaron,  Warsaw,  1889  (Abram aw Itsch,  Autobio- 
f/raphical  Sketch);  Alle  Kessnwim  van  Mendele  Mocher- 
Sefarim,  i.  li.,  Odessa,  1888-91) ; Wiener,  Yiddish  Literature, 
pp.  150-160,  362,  363  (list  of  works). 

S.  M.  D. 

ABRAMS,  HARRIET  ; English  soprano  vocal- 
ist and  composer;  born  1760;  died  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  She  was  the  eldest  of  three 
sisters  (Harriet,  Theodosia,  and  Eliza) , all  excellent 
vocalists.  Harriet  herself  was  a pupil  of  Dr.  Arne, 
and  made  her  debut  at  Drury  Lane  Theater,  Lon- 
don, in  her  master’s  musical  piece,  “May  Day,”  Oc- 
tober 28,  1775.  She  and  her  sister  Theodosia  sang 
at  the  opening  of  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music  in 
1776.  She  sang  also  at  the  Handel  Commemoration 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1784  and  at  the  principal 
London  concerts  for  several  years  afterward,  ivhen 
she  and  her  sisters  retired  into  private  life.  Harriet 
Abrams  composed  several  pleasing  songs,  two  of 
which,  “The  Orphan’s  Prayer”  and  “Crazy  Jane,” 
aided  by  the  impressive  singing  of  her  sisters,  be- 
came very  popular.  She  published,  further,  in  1787, 
a collection  of  Scotch  songs  harmonized  for  three 
voices,  besides  other  pieces  at  later  dates. 
Bibliography  : Brown,  Dictlnnary  of  Musiciam,s.v.;  Grove, 
Diet,  of  Music  and  Musicians,  1890,  vol.  i.;  Champlin,  Ci/clo- 
pedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  i.  4,  New  York,  1893. 

G.  L. 

ABRAMSON,  ARTHUR  VON  : Eussian  civil 
engineer;  born  at  Odessa,  March  3,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  and 
studied  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Odessa, 
which  he  left  to  take  a course  in  civil  engineering 
at  the  Polytechnikum  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1876.  Returning  to  Russia 
in  1879,  he  passed  the  state  examination  at  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Institute  of  Roads  and  Communica- 
tions, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Russian  state  railway  at  Kief.  He  devised,  built, 
and  managed  the  sewer  system  of  Kief,  and  con- 
structed the  street-railroad  of  that  city.  In  1881  he 
founded  and  became  editor-in-chief  of  a technical 
monthly,  “ Inzhener  ” (The  Engineer).  He  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  local  sewer  company  and  di- 
rector of  the  Kief  city  railroad.  H.  R. 

ABRAMSON,  BERNARD  : Russian  physician 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a corresponding 
member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science, 
and  for  valued  work  in  sanitation  was  made  a hered- 
itary honorary  citizen  by  the  Russian  government. 
Owing  to  his  interest  in  Jewish  matters,  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  government  to  draw  up  a curriculum 
for  the  Jewish  school  at  Uman  in  the  government  of 
Podol.  In  1849  the  title  of  collegiate  councilor  was 
conferred  upon  him ; and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Odessa  English  Club  (com- 
posed of  Russian  noblemen).  He  wrote  various 
medical  works. 

Bibliography:  Orient,  1849,  pp.  31,  \1‘Z;  JUd.  Athentlum,  s.v., 
Leipsic,  1851.  jj 

ABRASS,  JOSHUA  (OSIAS) ; called  also 
Pitzi  : A famous  hazan,  or  cantor;  born  in  Austria 
about  182v'),  and  died  at  Odessa  in  1883.  He  was 
cantor  in  Tarnopol,  1840-42;  afterward  in  Lemberg, 
1842-60;  and  from  1860-83  he  was  chief  cantor  of  the 
great  synagogue  of  Odessa.  He  composed  H'  niDT 
(“Hymns  and  Religious  Songs  for  Sabbaths  and 
Festivals  of  the  Year  ”),  Vienna,  1873.  His  daughter 
was  Abrastzova,  a popular  Russian  singer. 
Bibliography:  Lippe,  Biblioijraphisches  Le.ricon,  s.v. 
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ABRAVALLA(^<''^^{3^<■|at<),  SAMUEL,  called 
THE  GREAT;  The  richest  Jew  in  Valencia.  He 
was  forced  during  the  persecution  of  1391  to  accept 
Christianity.  The  jurados  of  Valencia  reported  on 
this  baptism  on  July  14,  1391,  as  follows:  “Yester- 
day there  was  baptized  the  great  Don  Samuel  Abra- 
valla  with  great  solemnity  in  the  palace  of  En 
Gasto  under  the  patronage  of  the  marquis,  and  he 
has  received  the  name  of  Alfonso  Ferrandes  de 
Villanueva,  from  an  estate  which  he  owns  in  the 
marquisate,  called  Villanueva”  (De  los  Rios,  “Hist, 
de  los  Judios  de  Espana  y Portugal,”  ii.  603) . This 
Samuel  Abravalla  can  scarcely  be  identical  with 
Don  Samuel  Abravanel,  who  was  also  baptized  in 
1391,  but  took  the  name  Juan  de  Sevilla.  Abra- 
valla soon  returned  to  Judaism,  as  did  also  Abra- 
vanel. He  was  sent  with  Don  Solomon  ha-Levi 
to  Rome  as  ambassador  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  pope. 

Bibliography:  Shebet  Yehudah,No.41;  Graiz,  Gesch.  d. 

Juden,  iv.  219. 
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ABRAVANEL,  ABARBANEL,  or  ABRA- 
BANEL  : One  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
Spanish  families,  which  traces  its  origin  from  King 
David.  Members  of  this  family  lived  at  Seville, 
where  dwelt  its  oldest  representative,  Don  Judah 
Abravanel.  Samuel  Abravanel,  his  grandson,  settled 
at  Valencia,  and  Samuel’s  son,  Judah  (or  perhaps  he 
himself),  left  Spain  for  Portugal,  Isaac,  the  son  of 
Judah,  returned  to  Castile, where  he  lived  till  the  time 
of  the  great  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in 
1492.  Then,  with  his  three  sons,  Judah,  Joseph,  and 
Samuel,  Isaac  went  to  Italy.  Their  descendants,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  family  who  arrived 
later  from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  lived  in  Holland, 
England,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere  during  and  since 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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Isaac  Abravanel : Statesman  and  Bible  com- 
mentator, son  of  the  Portuguese  treasurer,  Dom 
Judah,  was  born  in  the  year  1437  at  Lisbon,  and  died 
at  Venice  in  1508.  He  was  buried  in  Padua. 

Abravanel  received  a careful  education  and  was 
a pupil  of  Joseph  Hayyim,  rabbi  of  Lisbon.  Well 
versed  in  Talmudic  literature  and  in  the  learning  of 
his  time,  endowed  with  a clear  and  keen  mind,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  Judaism,  he  devoted  his  early 
years  to  the  study  of  Jewish  religious  philosophy, 
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and  when  scarcely  twenty  years  old  wrote  on  tlie 
original  form  of  tlie  natural  elements,  on  the  most 
vital  religious  questions,  on  prophecy,  etc.  His  po- 
litical abilities  also  attracted  attention  while  he  was 
still  young.  He  entered  the  service  of  King  Alfonso 
V.  of  Portugal  as  treasurer,  and  soon  won  the  con- 
fidence of  his  master.  Notwithstanding  his  high  posi- 
tion and  the  great  wealth  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,his  love  for  his  afflicted  brethren  was  unabated. 
When  Arzilla,  in  Morocco,  was  taken  by  the  Moors, 
and  the  Jewish  captives  were  sold  as  slaves,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  funds  needed  to  manumit 


Abravanel  Coat  of  Arms. 

(From  the  Archives  of  the  Amsterdam  Portuguese  Congregation.) 


them,  and  personally  arranged  for  collections 
throughout  Portugal.  He  also  wrote  to  his  learned 
and  wealthy  fricml  Jehiel,  of  Pi.sa,  in  behalf  of  the 
captives.  After  the  death  of  Alfonso  he  'was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  office,  having  been  accused  by 
King  John  H.  of  connivance  with  the  duke  of  Bra- 
gan^a,  who  had  been  executed  on  the  charge  of  con- 
sjiiracy.  Abravanel,  warned  in  time,  saved  himself 
by  a hasty  flight  to  Castile  (1483).  His  large  for- 
tune was  confiscated  by  royal  decree.  At  Toledo, 
his  new  home,  he  occupied  himself  at  first  with  Bib- 
lical studies,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months  jiroduccd 
an  extensive  commentary  on  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel.  But  shortly  afterward  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  house  of  Castile.  Together 
with  his  friend,  the  influential  Don  Abraham  Senior, 
of  Segovia,  he  undertook  to  farm  the  revenues  and 
to  supply  provisions  for  the  ro3'al  armj',  contracts 
that  he  carried  out  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Queen 
Isiibella.  During  the  Moorish  w'ar  Abravanel  ad- 
vanced considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
was  decreed,  he  left  nothing  undone  to  induce  the 
king  to  revoke  the  edict.  In  vain  did  he  offer  him 
30.000  ducats  (868,400,  nominal  value) . AVith  his 
brethren  in  faith  he  left  Spain  and  went  to  Naples, 
where,  soon  after,  ho  entered  the  service  of  the  king. 
For  a short  time  he  lived  in  peace  undisturbed; 
but  when  the  citj^  was  taken  by  the  P'rench,  bereft 
of  all  his  possessions,  he  followed  the  3'oung  king, 
Ferdinand,  in  1495,  to  jMessina;  then  went  to  Corfu; 
and  in  1496  settled  in  Aloiiopoli,  and  lastly  (1503)  in 
Venice,  where  his  services  were  emplo3'ed  in  nego- 
tiating a commercial  treaty  between  Portugal  and 
the  Venetian  republic  (Zurita,  “Historia  (lei  Bey 
Don  Fernando  el  Catolico,”  v.  342c).  AI.  K. 


Abravanel’s  importance,  however,  lies  not  only  in 
his  changeful  and  active  career.  Although  his  works 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  an  ab.solutely  original 
character,  they  contain  so  much  instructive  material, 
and  exerted  so  wide  an  influence,  fhat  the3'  demand 
special  attention.  They  ma3'  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  referring  to  (1)  exegesis,  such  as  his  com- 
mentary upon  the  entire  Bible  with  the  exception 
of  the  Hagiographa;  (2)  philosoph3',  dealing  with 
philosophy  in  general  and  particularl3’  with  that  of 
the  Jewish  religion;  (3)  apologetics,  in  defense  of 
the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  Characteristic 
of  Abravanel’s  exegetic  writings  is  his  accurate  esti- 
mation of  the  historical  standpoint  in 
As  Author  the  ancient  annals  of  tlie  Jewish  peo- 
and  Exe-  pie.  All  preceding  Jewish  cxegetes 
gete.  had  been  too  far  removed  from  the 
tumult  of  the  great  world  to  po.ssess 
a proper  estimate  of  the  historical  ejiochs  and  epi- 
sodes described  in  Scripture.  Abravanel,  who  had 
himself  taken  part  in  the  politics  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  da3',  rightly  perceived  that  mere  consider- 
ation of  the  literary  elements  of  Scripture  was  in- 
sufficient, and  that  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
people  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  He  recog- 
nized also  the  value  of  prefacing  the  individual 
books  of  the  Bible  with  a general  introduction  con- 
cerning the  character  of  each  book,  its  date  of  com- 
position, and  the  author’s  intention  ; he  ina3' conse- 
quently be  considered  as  a pioneer  of  the  modern 
science  of  Bible  propaalcutics.  These  excellences 
of  Abravanel's  commentaries  were  esiieciallv  ap- 
preciated 1)3'  the  Christian  scholars  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  No  less  than  thirty 
Christian  writers  of  this  period — among  them  men 
of  eminence,  like  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Bnddeus, 
Carpzov,  and  others — oecui)ied  themselves  with  the 
close  study  of  Abravanel’s  cxegetical  writings,  which 
they  condensed  and  translated,  and  thus  introduced 
to  the  world  of  Christia'i  seholarsliii).  Fossibh' 
somewhat  of  this  ap- 
preciation of  Abra- 
vanel by  Christians 
was  due  to  the  latter’s 
tolerance  toward  the 
Christian  cxegetes — 

Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
— all  of  whom  were 
closely  studied  by 
him  and  (juoted 
without  prejudice, 
receiving  I’lnuse  or 
disapprobation  as  the 
case  demanded. 

Abravanel’s  Jew- 
ish predecessors  in 
the  reidm  of  j)hiloso- 
ph3',  whoever,  by  no 
means  received  the  same  amount  of  tolerance  at  his 
hands.  Alen  like  Albalag,  Pal(|uera,  Geisonides, 
Narboni,  and  others,  were  rounclly  denounced  by 
Abravanel  as  infidels  and  misleading  guides,  for  ven- 
turing to  assume  a comparatively  liberal  standpoint  in 
religio-philosophical  questions.  Although  he  was  the 
last  Jewish  Aristotelian,  Abravanel  was  essentiall3'an 
opponent  of  philosojiln',  for  his  entire  concejition  of 
Judaism,  opposed  to  that  of  Alaimon- 
As  Phi-  ides  and  his  school,  was  rooted  in  a 
losopher.  firm  conviction  of  God’s  revelation  in 
history,  and  jiarticularly  in  the  history 
of  the  selected  ]ieo]ile.  Had  Abravanel  not  been 
misled  by  the  “ Guide  ” of  Alaimonides,  for  whom  ho 
shared  the  traditional  veneration,  he  might  have 
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given  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  relations  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  As  it  is,  however,  these 
views  are  confused,  being  at  one  and  the  same  time 
Maimonistic,  auti-Maimonistic,  and,  in  a measure, 
even  cabalistic.  A characteristic  instance  of  his  vacil- 
lation is  afforded  by  his  most  important  religious 
work,  the  “ Rosh  Amanah  ” (The  Pinnacle  of  Faith), 
based  on  Cant.  iv.  8.  This  work,  devoted  to  the 
champion.ship  of  the  Maimonidean  thirteen  articles 
of  belief  against  the  attacks  of  Crescas  and  Albo,  ends 
with  the  statement  that  Maimonides  compiled  these 
articles  merely  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of 
other  nations,  which  set  up  axioms  or  fundamental 
principles  for  their  science;  but  that  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion has  nothing  in  common  with  human  science; 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Torah  are  revelations  from 
God,  and  therefore  are  all  of  equal  value ; that  among 
them  are  neither  principles  nor  corollaries  from 
principles:  which  certainly  is  rather  a lame  conclu- 
sion for  a work  purporting  to  be  a defense  of  Mai- 
monides. It  would  not  be  just,  however,  to  assert 
that  Abravanel  makes  a pretense  of  championing 
Maimonides,  while  being  actually  opposed  to  him. 
Abravanel  is  no  hypocrite ; wherever  he  thinks  that 
Maimonides  deviates  from  traditional  belief,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  combat  him  strenuously.  He  thus  as- 
sails Maimonides’  conception  that  the  prophetic  vi- 
sions were  the  creations  of  imagination.  Abravanel 
will  not  hear  of  this  explanation  even  for  the  hat 
kol  of  the  Talmud,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
a veritable  voice  made  audible  by  God — a miracle, 
in  fact  (commentary  on  Gen.  xvi.).  In  like  manner 
Abravanel  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  combating 
Maimonides’  theory  of  the  “ Heavenly  Chariot  ” in 
Ezekiel  (“  ‘Ateret  Zekenim,”  xxiv.,  and  commentary 
on  the  “Moreh,”  part  iii.  71-74,  ed.  Warsaw).  In- 
deed the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  all  Abravanel’s 
philosophical  disquisitions  is  the  success  with  which 
he  demonstrates  tlie  weak  points  in  the  Maimonidean 
system. 

One  point  of  IMaimonides’  system,  however,  and 
one  that  was  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  tradition, 
found  in  Abravanel  a zealous  imita- 
As  Apolo-  tor;  the  belief  in  a Messiah.  He  felt 
gete.  deeply  the  hopelessness  and  despair 
which  possessed  his  brethren  in  the 
years  following  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  and 
set  himself,  therefore,  to  champion  the  ]\Iessianic 
belief  and  to  strengthen  it  among  his  desponding 
brethren.  With  this  aim  he  wrote  the  following 
three  works:  “Ma'yene  ha-Yeshu‘ah  ” (Sources  of 
Salvation),  completed  Dec.  6,  1496;  “ Yeshu’ot  Me- 
shiho  ” (The  Salvation  of  His  Anointed),  completed 
Dec.  20,  1497;  and  “Mashmia'  Yeshu’ah”  (Pro- 
claiming Salvation),  completed  Feb.  26,  1498 — all  of 
them  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  Jewish  belief 
concerning  the  IMessiah  and  the  Messianic  age.  The 
first-named  of  these  is  in  the  form  of  a commentary 
upon  Daniel,  in  which  he  controverts  both  the  Chris- 
tian exposition  and  the  Jewish  rationalism  of  this 
book.  Curiously  enough,  in  opposition  to  the  Tal- 
mud and  all  later  rabbinical  tradition,  he  counts 
Daniel  among  the  prophets,  coinciding  therein — but 
therein  only — with  the  current  Christian  interpreta- 
tion. He  is  im])elled  to  this  by  the  fact  that  Daniel 
furnishes  the  foundation  for  his  Messianic  theoiy. 
The  remainder  of  his  commentary  is  devoted  to 
an  exhaustive  and  caustic  criticism  of  the  Christian 
exposition. 

'The  second  work  is  probably  unique  in  being  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  IMessiah 
according  to  the  traditional  testimony  of  Talmud 
and  Midrash ; it  is  valuable  for  its  exhaustive  treat- 
ment and  clearness  of  presentation.  Of  no  less  im- 


portance is  his  third  apologetie  work,  which  con- 
tains a collection  of  all  the  Messianic  passages  of 
the  Bible  and  their  interpretations,  in  the  course  of 
which  latter  Abravanel  very  frequently  attacks  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  these  passages.  It  con- 
tains (pp.  32c-34(>,  ed.  Amsterdam)  a description  of 
the  Messianic  age  as  conceived  by  the  Jewish  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  apologetie  works 
of  Abravanel  were  widely  read  by  his  coreligionists, 
as  is  evidenced  by  their  frequent  republication,  and 
they  contributed  undoubtedly  to  the  reassurance  of 
many  of  his  brethren  as  to  a better  future  for  Israel. 

The  following  list  of  Abravanel’s  works  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  the  date  of  the  first  edition  being  given 
in  each  case : 

(1)  “‘Ateret  Zekenim”  (Crown  of  the  Ancient.s), 
Sabbionetta,  1557;  (2)  “Yeshu'ot  Meshiho”  (The 
Salvation  of  His  Anointed),  Karlsruhe,  1828;  (3) 
“Maamar  Kazer”  (Short  Treatise),  Venice,  1574;  (4) 
“Ma'yene  ha-Yeshu‘ah  ” (Sources  of  Salvation), 
Ferrara,  1551 ; also  at  Naples,  no  date,  possibly  ed. 
pnneeps  •,  (5)  “Mashmi'a  Yeshu'ah”  (Proclaiming 
Salvation),  Salonica,  1526;  (6)  “Mif'alot  Elohim” 
(Works  of  God),  Venice,  1592;  (7)  “Mirkebet  ha- 
Mishneh  ” (Second  Chariot),  Sabbionetta,  1551 ; (8) 
“ Nahlat  Abot  ” (The  Paternal  Inheritance),  Con- 
stantinople, 1505;  (9)  “Perush”  (Commentary)  on 
the  Pentateuch,  Venice,  1579;  (10)  “Perush”  on  the 
Earlier  Prophets,  Pesaro,  1511  (doubtful);  (11) 
“Perush”  on  the  Later  Prophets,  Pesaro,  1520  (?); 
(12)  “Perush”  on  Maimonides’  “Moreh  Nebukim,” 
Karlsruhe,  1831 ; (13)  “ Rosh  Amanah  ” (The  Pinnacle 
of  Faith),  Amsterdam,  1505;  (14)  “ Shamayim  Hado- 
shim”  (The  Ncav  Heavens),  Rildelheim,  1828;  (15) 
“Zurot  ha-Yesodot”  (Forms  of  the  Elements),  Sab- 
bionetta, 1557;  (16)  “Teshubot”  (Responsa),  ad- 
dressed to  Saul  ha-Kohen  of  Candia,  Venice,  1574. 
See  also  Araaia,  David  ; Bibago,  Abraham. 

Bibliography:  Autobiographical  notices  are  given  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  commentaries  on  Joshua,  Kings,  and  Deu- 
teronomy and  in  his  Teshuhnt ; Baruch  ru'pin,  preface  to 
Abravanel’s  Ma'nem  (is  of  great  value);  Carmoly,  in  Jost's 
Annalen.lSSt),  p.lOl ; also  an  anonymous  writer,  ih.  p.181 ; Luz- 
zatto,  ibid.  1840,  pp.  17,  24:  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Tsraeiiten,  iii. 
104-109;  Griltz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii.  and  ix.,  see  index ; M. 
H.  Friedlander,  Cliachme  ha-Dnrnt,  Briinn,  1880,  pp.  1:10-1.51) ; 
Schwerin-Abarbanel,  in  Berliner’s  Maaazui,  1891,  xviii.  1.13- 
145, 2:1^241;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  No.  5302 ; Fiirst,  BiW. 
Jud  pp.  11-15;  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati,  0.),18()2, 
pp.  212,  220, 2‘28, 2:16,  244,  contains  a translation  (incomplete)  of 
the  Rash  Amanah. 

L.  G. 

Isaac  Abravanel : 1.  Sou  of  Joseph  Abravanel, 
and  grandson  of  the  Bible-commeutator ; was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  philanthropy  and  his  devotion  to 
science.  He  lived  at  Ferrara,  Italy,  where  he  died 
in  1573.  He  entrusted  the  education  of  his  children 
to  Isaac  de  Lattes  in  1567.  Amalus  Lusitanus  tvas 
in  friendly  intercourse  with  him  and  a frequent  visi- 
tor at  his  house.  2 . A rich  and  highly  respected  man 
who  lived  at  Venice  in  1668. 

Jonah  Abravanel;  1.  Poet;  flourished  at  Am- 
sterdam in  the  seventeenth  century ; died  there  Aug. 
11,  1667.  He  was  the  son  of  the  ph5'sician  Josejih 
Abravanel,  and  a nepheiv  of  ]\Ianasseh  ben  Israel. 
He  wrote  “Elegio  em  Louvar  da  Nova  Yesiba,  in- 
stitudo  por  o Senhor  Yshac  Pereira,  de  que  he 
Ros  Yesiba  o Senhor  Haham  Menasse  ben  Israel” 
(Amsterdam,  1644) . He  wrote  also  elegies  upon  the 
martyrs  Isaac  de  Castro  Tartas  (1647)  and  the 
Bernals  (1655).  He  published  ivith  Dr.  Ephraim 
Bueno,  after  1630,  ritualistic  works  and  “Psalterio 
de  David  , , , transladado  con  toda  fidelidad  ” 
(xVmsterdam,  1644).  2.  A learned  and  highly  re- 

spected man  who  lived  also  at  Amsterdam,  where 
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he  died  Feb.  19,  1707.  3.  Son  of  Manasseh  Abra- 

vanel; was  a member  of  the  Talmudical  Academy 
‘Ez  Hayyim  in  Amsterdam,  1710. 

josepk  Abravanel:  1.  Physician  and  scholar; 
sou  of  Isaac  Abravanel;  born  at  Lisbon  in  1471; 
died  about  1552.  He  lived  at  Venice  and  later  at 
Ferrara,  and  enjoyed  a great  reputation.  2.  A 
physician,  brother  of  Manasseh  Abravanel;  flour- 
ished at  Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
died  about  1620.  3.  A member  of  the  Academy 

I ‘Ez  Hayyim  at  Amsterdam,  in  1706. 

I Judah,  Abravanel:  1.  Receiver  of  customs  at 
Seville,  Spain,  in  1310.  He  rendered  substantial 
1 service  to  the  grandees  of  Castile.  The  infante  Don 
I Pedro,  in  his  will,  dated  Seville,  May  9,  1317,  or- 

1 dered  that  Judah  be  paid:  (1)  15,000  maravcdis 
(§36,000)  for  clothes  delivered  ; (2)  30,000  mara- 
vedis  (§72,000)  as  part  of  a personal  debt,  at  the 
same  time  requesting  Judah  to  release  him  from 
paying  the  rest.  Judah  had  been  in  great  favor 
with  King  Alfonso  the  Wise,  with  whom  he  once 
had  a conversation  regarding  Jews  and  Judai.sm. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding;  Portuguese  treas- 
urer about  1400.  He  managed  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  infante  Dom  Fernando,  who  assigned 
to  him,  in  1437,  over  half  a million  reis  blancos. 

3.  See  Leo  IlEBRaius.  4.  The  grandson  of  Judah 
Abravanel,  or  Leo  Hebraeus,  bore  also  the  name  of 
Judah.  He  was  a much  respected  man,  who  died 
Dec.  15,  1583,  at  Ferrara,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He 
lived  with  his  brother  Jacob  Abravanel  and  another 
Judah  Abravanel,  who  was  renowned  for  his  wealth 
and  for  Iris  philanthropy. 

Samuel  Abravanel:  Sou  of  Judah  Abravanel 
of  Seville;  settled  in  Castile.  He  became  a patron 
of  learning.  He  supported  the  scholar,  Menahem 
ben  Zerah,  and  had  him  elected  rabbi  of  Toledo. 
As  a mark  of  his  gratitude  Menahem  dedicated  to 
Abravanel  his  work,  “ Zedah  la-Derek  ” (Provision 
for  the  Journey).  During  the  persecution  of  1391  he 
submitted  to  baptism  and  was  named,  according  to 
Zacuto,  Juan  of  Seville.  He  soon,  however,  re- 
turned to  Judaism.  See  also  Abr.vvalla,  Samuel. 

Samuel  Abravanel:  Youngest  son  of  Isaac 
Abravanel,  and  grandson  of  Judah;  was  born  in 
1473,  at  Lisbon.  His  father  sent  him  to  Salonica  to 
pursue  his  Talmudic  studies,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Joseph  Fasi.  He  lived  at  Naples,  and  was 
employed  as  financier  by  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo.  He  made  the  best  possible  use  of  his  great 
wealth,  which  amounted  to  more  than  200,000  gold 
zecchini  or  sequins  (about  §450,000).  The  poet 
Samuel  Usque  said  tliat  he  deserved  the  surname 
“Tremegisto,”  that  is,  “ thrice  great  ” : great  in  schol- 
arship, greatin  name  (ancestiy) , and  great  in  wealth. 
“He  generously  employs  his  wealth  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  Iris  coreligionists.  Pie  enables  many 
orphans  to  marry,  supports  the  needy,  and  en- 
deavors strenuously  to  free  captives,  so  that  in 
him  are  combined  all  the  great  qualities  which 
make  one  fitted  for  the  gift  of  prophecy.  ” By  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  surnamed  “ Nasi  ” (Prince),  and 
was  much  respected.  His  second  wife,  Benvenida 
Abravanela,  a woman  of  prudence,  culture,  grace, 
piety,  and  charity,  nobly  seconded  his  efforts.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples  permitted  his  daughter  Leonora, 
later  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  Benvenida  and  even  to  become  her  pu- 
pil. Leonora  looked  up  to  her  with  filial  love  and 
respect. 

Samuel  Abravanel  was  a patron  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing. His  house  was  a favorite  resort  for  Jewish  and 
Christian  scholars.  The  Portuguese  refugee,  David 
ben  Yahya,  whom  Samuel  succeeded  in  placing  as 
I.-9 


rabbi  at  Naples,  and  the  cabalist  Baruch  of  Bene- 
vento,  were  his  intimates.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  and  aided  by  his  noble  wife, 
Samuel  was  always  ready  to  defend  his  brethren  in 
faith.  When  Charles  V.  i.ssued  an  edict  to  expel  ' 
the  Jews  from  Naples,  Benvenida,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Leonora,  intervened  in  their  behalf  so  effect- 
ively that  the  decree  was  revoked.  But  several 
years  later,  when  Charles  V.  ordered  the  Jews  either 
to  leave  the  laud  or  to  wear  the  badge,  the  Abrava- 
nels  settled  in  Ferrara,  where  Samuel  died  in  1551, 
and  Benvenida  three  years  later. 

The  following  were  also  i)romineno  members  of 
the  family : the  wealthy  and  learned  “ Prince  ” Hiyya 
Abravanel,  who  lived  at  Salonica  with  the  preacher 
Senior  Abravanel  (died  1620)  ; Hirsh  Abravanel, 
who  was  head  of  the  rabbinate  at  Lissa,  Prussia 
(died  1863). 

Bibliography:  Usque,  Cnnsnla(;am,  p.  206;  Gratz,  Gesch. 
d.Juden,  ix.  47  ct  scq.,  327  et  scq.;  Kayserling,  Gench.  d. 
Juden  in  Piiftiiyal,  p.  204  ; idem,  Die  J liduichen  Frauen, 
pp.  77  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ABRAVANEL  DORMIDO,  DAVID.  See 

Dormudo,  David  Abravanel. 

ABRAXAS  or  ABRASAX  (’A/3pdfaf,  oftener 
’A(3paad^)  : A term  of  Gnostic  magic,  of  uncertain 
etymology.  According  to  Iremeus  (“Adversus 


Abraxas  God  (Gnostic  Gem,  Obverse  and  Reverse). 

(From  King’s  “Gnostics.”) 

Iltereses,”  1.  24,  3-7),  the  Gnostic  Basilides  (died 
about  130)  gave  the  name  of  Abraxas  to  the  highest 
Being,  who  (iresidesover  the  364  kingdoms  of  spirits 
(52  X 7 = 364) , because  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  this  name  is  equivalent  to  365  (a  = 1,  b = 
2,  r = 100,  a=l,x=60,  a=l,s  = 200)— f.  c.,  the  364 
spirits  the  Highest  Being  Himself.  In  a magic  pa- 
pyrus it  is  expressly  stated  that  Abraxas  is  equiv- 
alent to  365,  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
(Wessely,  “Neue  Zauberpapyri,”  p.  56;  Dieterich. 
“Abraxas,”  p.  46).  Bellermann  (“Versuch  fiber 
Gemmen  mit  Abraxasbild,”  Berlin,  1817-19,  derives 
this  word  from  the  Coptic.  He  claims  it  is  a com- 
pound of  Al/rak  and  sa.v,  meaning  “the  hol3^  Word,” 
“the  blessed  Name.”  See,  on  the  other  hand, 
Baudissin,  “Studien  zur  Semitischen  Religionsge- 
schichte,”  i.  189,  note  1.  Other  etj'mologies  and  a 
suinmar}^  of  all  investigations  in  the  matter  are 
given  bj^  Matter  in  his  “Histoire  Critique  du  Gnos- 
ticisme,”  1828  (German  trans.  bj’  Dorner,  ii.  56  et 
seq.,  Heilbronn,  1834).  Gfidemann  sees  in  Abraxas 
some  connection  with  the  magic  formula  of  the  pa]i- 
_vri,  “arbathiaoth  ” (which  he  identifies  with 
hl'niN),  the  four-lettered  name  of  God  (“Festschrift 
zum  Achzigsten  Geburtstage  Moritz  Steinschnei- 
der’s.”  p.  15).  IVIoise  Schwab  suggests  that  Abraxas 
is  the  eipii valent  of  X13  3N  (“the  Father  created”) 
(“  Vocabulaire  de  I’Angelologie,”  p.  383).  Geiger 
suggested  a derivation  for  Abraxas  from  the  He- 
brew ha-herakah  (“the  blessing”);  this  is  approved 
by  King,  “Gnostics,”  p.  251,  but  rightly  rejected  by 
KraussinPauly-Wissowa,“Realencyklopadie,”  p.  7. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Schmidt  (“Gnostische 
Schriften  in  Kopt.  Sprache,"  pp.  562 ef  seq.),  Abrasax 
stands  in  no  organic  connection  with  the  Basilidian 


Abraxas 

Abrog'ation  of  Laws 
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system  and  its  365  worlds  corresponding  with  the  nu- 
merical value  of  the  Greek  letters  of  Abrasax.  Like 
Barbelo  and  other  similar  names  mentioned  by  Priscil- 
lian,  Abrasax  represented  a demiurge,  a divine  po- 
tency elevated  by  some  heretic  sect  to  the  position  of 
a god.  From  the  papyri  and  the  magic  gems  it  is 
certain  that  the  word  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Ineffable 
Name  as  a master-key  with  which  the  powers  of  all 
the  upper  and  the  nether  world  are  locked  or  un- 
locked, bound  or  loosened,  by  the  great  Manda  da 
Haye  (Wisdom  of  Life  = God).  Now  there  occurs  in 
the  mystical  writings  the  name  Riza  Rabba  (“the 
Great  Secret”),  met  also  in  the  Cabala  under  the  name 
of  Raza  de  Razin  (“  Secret  of  Secrets  ”).  This  sug- 
gests the  etymology  from  Ab  Raza,  “Father  of  the 
Secret,”  wliich  is  the  same  as  “Master  Secret.”  See 
Brandt,  “Mandaeische  Schriften,”  pp.  143  et  seq.; 
“Mandaeische  Religion,”  pp.  213  et  seq. 

Abraxas-gems  are  engraved  stones  of  varying 
material  and  form  upon  which  this  word  appears, 
either  alone  or  with  other  names  of  God,  and  in  con- 
nection with  mystic  figures  and  groups  of  letters. 


Abraxas  (Gnostic  Gem,  Obverse  and  Reverse). 

(From  King’s  Gnostics.”) 


The  most  frequently  encountered  Abraxas  figure  is 
a human  form  with  a fowl’s  head  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  a serpent,  carrying  in  the  one  hand  a shield 
and  in  the  other  a whip.  These  Abraxas-stones, 
especially  those  which  from  their  material  are  used 
for  superstitious  practises,  are  also  of  interest  from 
the  standpoint  of  Judaism,  inasmuch  as  they  often 
bear  Hebraic  names  of  God;  lao,  Sabaoth,  Adonai, 
Eloai.  Beside  an  Abraxas  figure  the  following, 
for  instance,  is  found : lAO  ABPA2AH  AAQN  ATA, 
“ lao  Abrasax,  thou  art  the  Lord  ” (Bellermann, 
“ Versuch,”  iii..  No.  10).  With  the  Abraxas-shield 
are  also  found  the  divine  names  Sabaoth  lao,  lao 
Abrasax,  Adonai  Abra.sax,  etc.  (Baudissin,  “ Studien 
zur  Semitischen  Religionsgeschichte,”  i.  189  et  seq.). 
All  these  stones  are  used  as  amulets,  and  they  furnish 
indisputable  evidence  of  Jewish  influence  over  the 
views  of  heathen  nations  of  antiquity.  The  magic 
papjwi  reflect  the  same  ideas  as  the  Abraxas-gems. 
The  following  example  will  suffice:  “lao  Sabaoth, 
Adonai  . . . Abrasax”  (Wessely,  “Neue  Zauber- 
papyri,”  p.  27,  No.  229;  see  the  index).  In  the 
group  “ lakoubia,  laosabaoth  Adonai  Abrasax  ” 
(ibid.  p.  44,  No.  715),  the  first  name  seems  to  be 
composed  of  Jacob  and  Ya.  The  patriarchs  are 
sometimes  addressed  as  deities : for  which  fact  many 
instances  may  be  adduced.  The  magic  word  “ Ab- 
lanathanalba,  ” which  reads  in  Greek  the  same  back- 
ward as  forward,  also  occurs  in  the  Abraxas-stones  as 
well  as  in  the  magic  papyri.  This  word  is  usually 


conceded  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  (Ara- 
maic), meaning  “Thou  art  our  father”  (DN  3K), 
and  also  occurs  in  connection  with  Abraxas;  the 
following  inscription  is  found  upon  a metal  plate  in 
the  Carlsruhe  Museum; 

ABPA2AH 
II  BAANAe 
ANAAEA 

It  is  evident  that  the  last  two  lines  ought  to  be 
read  Ablanathanalba,  which  Baudissin  (l.c.  202)  has 
overlooked.  From  the  examples  adduced  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Abraxas  probably  means  “ holy  name,” 
seeing  that  it  is  often  attached  to  divine  appella- 
tions. It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  as 
there  is  no  possible  derivation  or  etymology  for  it 
(a  fact  which  in  itself  would  be  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  unchanged  adoption  of  the  names  Adonai, 
Sabaoth,  Eloe,  and  lao),  nor  has  it  maintained  it- 
self in  Jewish  lore,  while  names  of  God  play  as  im- 
portant a part  in  Jewish  mysticism  as  they  do  in 
Gnostic-heathen-Jewish  magic,  the  most  important 
testimonies  to  which  are  the  magic  papyri.  There 
is  not  a single  reliable  instance  of  DDDiaX  or  DDDiaX 
occurring  in  Hebrew.  Schwab,  in  his  “ Vocabulaire 
de  I’Angelologie,”  under  Abragag  (= Abra- 

sax), refers  to  “SeferRaziel,”  375;  under  DDDnDN  he 
refers  to  the  article  I’Nb  where  also  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a reference  to  “Raziel”  (7a)  again.  In 
Gaster,  “The  Sword  of  Moses”  (London,  1896),  on 
p.8.  No.  6,  among  certain  unintelligible  magic  groups 
of  letters,  DD33N  is  found,  which  Gaster  emends 
DD313N.  As  the  older  and  much  more  frequent  form 
of  the  word  is  Abrasax,  this  emendation  is  certainly 
a hazardous  one. 

Bibliography  : Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  Univer- 
se! des  Aiitiquitcs  Grecques  et  Romaincs,  3d  ed.,  1881,  s.v. 
Al>rasa.r;  Herzog,  ProtestantUsetie  ReaJeneqkloptldie.Sded., 
IsoG;  P:iiiiv-Wissowa,  ReaJcnc}iklf)pikUe  der  Klassischen 
AlterthumswUsenschaft,  vol.  1.  Stuttgart,  1894;  Hilgenfeld, 
Ketzergesch.,  pp.  197  et  seq.  On  Abraxas-gems  see  espe- 
cially Kopp,  Palivngrapliia  Critica,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (Mann- 
heim, 1827-29) ; King,  The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  Lon- 
don, 2d  ed.,  1887,  and  the  literature  given  by  Jacobs,  ihid. 
pp.  454-4.55. 

L.  B.— K. 

ABKECH. — Biblical  Data  : The  proclamation 
of  the  criers  on  the  approach  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli. 
43).  It  has  been  variously  explained.  Some  favor 
an  Egyptian  origin,  others  a Semitic  one.  Jewish 
commentators  derive  it  from  barak  (to  bend  the 
knee)  and  recognize  in  it  a hipJiil  formation.  The 
general  opinion  of  scholars  at  present  is  in  favor  of 
Semitic  origin.  Delitzsch  (“  Hebrew  Language,”  p. 
25)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian  abarakku  (a  titled  person- 
age) , which  has  much  in  its  favor.  The  El-Amarna 
tablets  prove  the  possibility  of  a Semitic  word  find- 
ing its  way  into  Egypt  at  an  early  date. 

G.  B.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  term  Abrech, 

which  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  rabbis  from  an  early  date.  The  fol- 
lowing two  explanations  were  given  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  of  the  common  era:  Judah  b.  Ilai 
considered  Abrech  as  a compound  of  (father)  and 
(tender),  and  explained  Joseph’s  title  to  mean 
one  who  is  a father  in  wisdom  but  young  in  years. 
This  explanation  was  held  by  Judah’s  contempo- 
rary, Jose,  “son  of  a woman  of  Damascus,”  to  be  a 
perversion  of  words.  According  to  Jose,  Abrech  is 
identical  with  the  title  “ Alabarchos,”  given  to  the 
head  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  (Sifre,  Deut.  i. ; Mek.  on 
Dent.  i.  1,  published  by  Hoffmann  intheHildesheimer 
“ Jubelschrift,”  Hebrew  part,  p.  5).  Despite  the  op- 
position to  it,  Judah’s  explanation  prevailed  among 
the  Jew's  (see  Gen.  R.  xc.  3).  Origen  and  Jerome,  in 
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their  commentaries  on  the  word,  doubtless  obtained 
Judah's  explanation  from  their  Jewish  teachers, 

I though  Origen  supplements  his  remarks  by  saying 
I that  Abrech  is  to  be  literally  rendered  as  yovaTil^Eiv 
\ (bending  of  the  knee).  This  view  is  advocated  by 
I Jewish  grammarians  from  the  time  of  Jonah  ibn 
! Gaual.i.  An  interpretation  different  from  the  fore- 
going, which  is  of  Palestinian  origin,  is  that  given  by 
Habylonian  scholars,  who  explain  the  word  as  being 
a compound  of  “ab”  (father)  and  “rak”  (Old  Per- 
sian (irjaka  = king),  signifying  “ father  of  the  king  ” 
i (B.  B.  4/7;  Targ.  O.,  Targ.  Yer.  ad  loc.).  The  Baby- 
lonian etymology  is  followed  by  Peshito  as  well  as 
by  the  Arabic  translator,  both  rendering  the  word 
“ father  and  ruler”  (seeBrlill,  in  Geiger’s  “ Jiid.  Zeit.” 
hi.  281  etseq.;  Ginzberg,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  1899, 
j xliii.  545).  L.  G. 

ABREST,  PAUL  D’  ( pen-name  of  FRIED- 
RICH KOHNABREST) : Journalist;  born  at 
Prague,  1850;  died  at  Voslau,  near  Vienna,  in  July, 

I 1893.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Lycee  Bona- 
! parte  in  Paris,  and  on  its  completion  he  devoted  him- 
1 self  to  journalism.  He  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
“Le  Petit  Journal,”  “LaVerite,”  “Le  Rappel,”  “Le 
Siecle,”  and  “L’Independance  Beige.”  Later  he 
became  correspondent  of  the  “Temps”  at  Vienna, 
at  the  same  time  contributing  to  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian journals.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  war  he 
represented  the  “ Sificle  ” ; and  afterward,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  French  government,  he  went  to  Bosnia 
to  investigate  the  economic  condition  of  that  coun- 
try. Besides  his  articles,  several  collections  of 
, which  have  appeared  in  book  form,  Abrest  wrote : 
“Vienne  sous  Francois  Joseph,”  a “Life  of  General 
Hoche,”  and  a history  of  the  opera. 

I Bibliography  : Jewish  Chronicle,  August  4,  1893,  p.  6. 

B.  B. 

ABROGATION  OF  LAWS : In  Deut.  xiii.  1 
(xii.  32,  A.  V.)  Moses  is  described  as  saying:  “What 
thing  soever  I command  you,  observe  to  do  it : thou 
' shall  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it.  ” Taking 
this  injunction  literally,  the  Sadducees,  and  later  the 
I Karaites,  rejected  the  rabbinical  development  of  Ju- 
! daism,  as  additions  to  and  modifications  of  the  Mo- 
1 saic  laws.  But  the  injunction  could  not  have  meant 
that  for  all  future  time,  without  regard  to  varying 
circumstances,  not  the  least  alteration  or  modifica- 
I tion  should  be  made  in  the  religious  and  civil  laws 
I established  for  the  people  of  Israel. 

The  ancient  rabbis  claimed  authority,  not  only  to 
make  new  provisions  and  to  establish  institutions 
as  a “ hedge  ” for  the  protection  of  the 
I Rabbinical  Biblical  laws,  but  under  certain  cir- 
I Authority,  cumstances  even  to  suspend  and  to  ab- 
rogate a Biblical  law.  They  derived 
' this  authority  from  the  passage  in  Deut.  xvii.  8-11, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  a supreme  court  con- 
i sisting  of  priests,  Levites,  and  “the  judge  that  shall 
1 be  in  those  days.  ” Doubtful  questions  of  law  were 
' to  be  brought  before  this  court,  and  unconditional 
1 obedience  to  this  supreme  authority  in  all  religious, 
j civil,  and  criminal  matters  is  emphatically  enjoined 
I in  the  words: 

I “ According  to  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  ac- 
: cording  to  the  Judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do ; 

I thou  Shalt  not  depart  from  the  word  which  they  may  tell  thee, 

; to  the  right  or  to  the  left.” 

I In  reference  to  this,  Maimonides  teaches  in  his 
[ celebrated  code  “Hilkot  Mamrim,”  i.  1: 

“ From  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  law  and  decision  should 
I go  forth  to  all  Israel.  Whatever  it  taught  either  as  tradition  or 
by  interpretation  according  to  the  hermeneutic  rules,  or  what- 
ever it  enacted  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  must  be 
obeyed.” 


“A  later  court  has  a right  to  reject  a decision 
based  on  the  interpretation  of  a former  though 
higher  court,  for  Scripture  says:  ‘Go  to  the  judge 
who  will  be  in  those  days,’  meaning,  you  shall  go 
according  to  the  authority  of  your  own  time  ” (ibid. 
ii.  1) . And  again : 

“ Any  religious  court  [kol  bet  din]  has  the  power  to  set  aside 
even  a Biblical  law  as  a temporary  measure.  If  they  find  it 
necessary  to  suspend  for  the  time  being  an  injunction,  or  to 
permit  one  to  act  against  a prohibition  in  order  to  bring  the 
masses  hack  to  the  Torah,  or  in  order  to  prevent  a greater  evil, 
those  in  authority  may  do  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  time. 
Just  as  a physician  is  sometimes  compelled  to  amputate  the  limb 
of  a patient  in  order  to  save  his  life  and  general  health,  so  those 
in  authority  [bet  din]  may  at  any  time  decree  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  some  laws  in  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the 
religious  law  in  general  ” Hbid.  ii.  4). 

Although  Maimonides  here  refers  only  to  the  right 
of  temporarily  suspending  a law,  there  are  cases 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  will  be  seen  later,  in 
which  a Biblical  law  was  entirely  abrogated.  Be- 
sides, the  simile  used  by  jMaimouides  in  the  pas.sage 
just  quoted  applies  rather  to  the  abrogation  than 
to  the  temporary  suspension  of  a law;  for  the  am- 
putation of  a limb  to  save  the  life  and  health  of  the 
patient  is  not  a mere  temporary  separation. 

The  Talmud  contains  the  following  maxims  by 
which  the  religious  authorities  of  various  periods 
were  guided  in  abrogating  certain 

Talmudic  laws:  “The  abrogation  of  a law  is 
View.  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  law  ” ; that  is,  to  set  a law 
aside  is  sometimes  as  meritorious  as  to  establish  it 
(Men.  99i) . “ It  is  better  that  a single  law  be  up- 

rooted than  that  the  whole  Torah  be  forgotten  ” 
(Tern.  145).  “There  are  times  when  the  duty  of 
working  for  the  glory  of  God  requires  the  abolition, 
of  a law  ” (Ber.  54a  and  63u).  “ The  court  [the  relig- 
ious authority]  may,  under  circumstances,  decree 
to  uproot  a positive  law  of  the  Bible”  (Yeb.  895). 
In  citing  some  examples  of  suspension  and  of  abro- 
gation of  Mosaic  laws  in  different  periods,  one  may 
be  recorded  from  the  Bible.  According  to  I Kings, 
xviii.  31,  the  prophet  Elijah  offered  a sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  erected  on  Mount  Carmel.  This  was  in 
contravention  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xii.  13,  which 
forbade  the  offering  of  sacrifices  outside  of  the  cen- 
tral sanctuary.  The  rabbis  defend  the  act  of  the 
prophet  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a temporary 
measure  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  (Yeb. 
905). 

Of  more  importance  are  the  following  cases  of 
the  abrogation  of  a Biblical  law  as  stated  in  the 
Talmud:  Ezra  (according  to  Yeb.  865,  Hul.  1315) 
decreed  that  the  first  titbe  should  be  given  to  the 
priests,  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  Law  in  Num.  xviii. 
21,  which  ordained  that  they  should  be  given  to  the 
Levites.  In  consequence  of  this  abrogation  another 
law  had  to  be  abrogated,  namely,  that  which  re- 
ferred to  the  solemn  profession  which,  according  to 
Deut.  xxvi.  12-15,  every  farmer  had  to  make  annu- 
ally in  the  Temple;  for  the  passage  in  this  confes- 
sion, “ have  given  it  [the  tithes]  to  the  Levite,” 
could  not  any  longer  be  said  in  truth  (Sotah,  475, 
after  Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii.  10). 

Hillel  the  Elder  enacted  a measure,  termed  Pros- 
BUL,  which  was  tantamount  to  an  abrogation  of 
the  Biblical  law  in  Deut.  xv.  2,  con- 
The  Pros-  cerning  the  release  from  debt  in  the 
bul.  Sabbatical  year.  Finding  that  this 
law, which  was  intended  to  benefit  the 
poor,  proved  in  the  course  of  time  rather  a disad- 
vantage to  them,  as  no  one  was  willing  to  lend  them 
money  lest  he  lose  his  claim  at  the  approach  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  Hillel,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as 
head  of  the  Sanhedrin,  caused  a law  to  be  enacted 
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by  which  the  creditor  could  transfer  the  debt  to  the 
court  in  writing,  so  that  the  latter  might  collect  it 
in  spite  of  the  Sabbatical  year  (Mishnah  Sheb.  x.  3, 
4).  See  Accommodation  of  the  Law. 

While  the  Sabbatical  j^ear,  especially  in  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  fallow  land  (Lev.  xxv.  3-7),  was 
strictly  observed  during  the  period  of 

Discon-  the  second  Temple,  and  even  after  its 
tinuance  of  destruction,  there  is  no  historical  rec- 

Jubilee.  ord  of  the  observance  of  the  jubilee 
year  as  ordained  in  Lev.  xxv.  8-12. 
According  to  the  Talmud  (‘Ar.  32S),  the  observance 
of  the  jubilee  ceased  from  the  time  when  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
were  carried  off  by  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  Tal- 
mud justifies  the  abrogation  of  this  Biblical  insti- 
tution by  a rather  too  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words  in  the  law  concerning  the  jubilee  year:  “And 
ye  shall  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof”;  only  when  all  the  in- 
habitants were  in  the  land  was  the  jubilee  to  be 
observed,  but  not  when  some  tribes  were  exiled 
from  it  (‘Ar.  ibid.).  The  abrogation  of  other  Bib- 
lical laws  on  account  of  changed  circumstances  is 
ascribed  to  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  as  the  abro- 
gation of  the  water  of  the  ordeal,  ordained  in  Num. 
V.  11-31  for  the  trial  of  a woman  suspected  of  adul- 
tery (Sotah,  ix.  9) , and  the  abrogation  of  the  solemn 
rite  of  expiation  (‘Eglah  ‘Arufah)  for  a murder  the 
perpetrator  of  which  is  unknown,  as  ordained  in 
Deut.  xxi.  1-9  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiv.  1 and  ibid.). 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple  by  the  Romans  numerous  laws  were  sus- 
pended, especially  the  sacrificial  laws 
After  and  most  of  the  laws  concerning  Le- 
the Second  vitical  unclcanliness  and  purification. 

Temple.  The  Sanhedrin  of  Jabneh,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah, 
permitted  an  Ammonite  to  enter  the  Jewish  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  thus  actually  abrogating  the  Biblical 
law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4 [A.  V.  3]:  “An  Ammonite  shall 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.”  The 
reason  for  setting  this  Biblical  law  aside  was  that  it 
was  claimed  by  the  rabbis  that,  in  consecpience  of  the 
conquest  of  the  land  of  t he  Ammonites  bj^  Sennache- 
rib, the  real  descendants  of  that  nation  could  not  with 
certainty  be  identified  (Jlishnah  Yad.  iv.  4).  In 
connection  with  the  above-mentioned  cases  in  which 
Biblical  laws  were  abrogated,  the  following  one  may 
here  be  referred  to ; 'though  it  does  not  concern  any 
express  Biblical  law,  it  deals  with  one  which  was 
considered  to  have  a Biblical  basis.  For  many  cen- 
turies it  was  regarded  as  a transgression  of  the  Law 
to  commit  the  traditional  law  to  writing;  it  was  to 
be  transmitted  only  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  oral  law,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  written  Law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
The  purpose  of  this  prohibition  was  probably  that 
the  traditional  law  should  not  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  sanctity  with  the  Law  of  jMoscs,  A Biblical 
basis  for  this  prohibition  was  found  in  the  passage 
of  Ex.  xxxiv.  27 : “ Write  thou  these  words,”  etc.  By 
emphasizing  the  word  “these”  the  passage  was  in- 
terpreted to  mean : “ Only  these  words  (of  the  divine 
Law)  you  may  write,  but  not  the  traditional  law.” 
Nevertheless,  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  oral  law  had  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  preserve 
it  by  oral  transmission,  it  was  written  down  in  the 
Mishnah  and  kindred  works  ; and  the  abrogation  of 
the  prohibition  so  long  regai-ded  as  Biblical  is  justi- 
fied in  the  Talmud  by  a reference  to  the  principle: 
“ It  is  better  that  one  law  be  set  aside  rather  than  that 
the  whole  Law  be  forgotten  ” (Teni.  14i) . 


As  regards  the  abrogation  of  rabbinical  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions,  the  following  principles  are 
laid  down  in  the  Talmud:  “A  later 
Abrogative  court  [that  is,  an  authoritative  assem- 
Power  of  bly  of  scholars]  may  abrogate  the  de- 
Later  cision  of  a former  court  only  when  it 

Courts.  is  superior  in  learning  and  in  num- 

bers ” (Mishnah  ‘Eduy.  i.  5) . “ A pro- 
hibition passed  by  a majority  of  votes  requires  for 
its  abrogation  another  majority  of  votes”  (Bezah, 
^b).  “We  must  not  impose  on  the  community  a 
restriction  which  the  majority  can  not  endure  ” (‘Ah. 
Zarah,  36«) . In  accordance  with  these  principles 
and  their  actual  application  in  cases  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud,  Maimonides  formulates  in  his  code  the 
following  rules: 

1.  Laws  and  customs,  whether  prohibitory  or 
mandatory,  if  established  by  a former  authority  and 
generally  accepted  in  all  Israel,  may  only  be  abro- 
gated by  a later  assembly  that  is  superior  to  the 
former,  both  in  learning  and  in  number.  By  the  lat- 
ter term  is  meant  the  number  of  contemporaneous 
scholars  endorsing  the  authority  and  the  decision  of 
that  assembly. 

2.  Restrictive  measures,  however,  which  were  en- 
acted by  a former  authority  as  a necessary  “hedge  ” 
to  protect  the  Torah,  and  which  have  been  accepted 
in  all  Israel,  may  not  be  abrogated  by  a subsequent 
though  higher  authority. 

3.  If  it  is  found  that  such  laws  are  not  as  gener- 
ally accepted  or  as  generally  tolerable  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  a later  though  inferior  assembly 
may  abrogate  them. 

4.  Every  law,  however,  may  be  set  aside  tempo- 
rarily by  a minor  authority,  when  it  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion  in  general  (“Hilkot 
Mami  im,”  ii.  2-7) . 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  cases  where  the 
motives  which  had  caused  the  enactment  of  a law 
have  ceased  to  operate.  According  to  Maimonides 
even  such  a law  can  be  abrogated  only  by  an  as- 
sembly of  superior  authority ; while,  according  to 
Abraham  ben  David,  the  celebrated  critic  of  Mai- 
monides’ code,  and  accoixling  to  Asheri  and  others, 
the  abrogation  of  such  a law  can  be  decided  by 
any  rabbinical  assembly,  though  it  be  of  lesser  au- 
thority than  that  which  had  enacted  the  law.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  last  century 
the  religious  leaders  in  Israel  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  above-stated  rules  regarding  the  Abroga- 
tion of  Laws.  In  the  seclusion  of  their  ghetto  life, 
and  under  the  oppression  and  persecution  which 
they  had  to  endure,  the  Jews  felt  neither  the  neces- 
sity nor  the  desire  to  abrogate  any  of  the  sacred 
laws  and  customs  inherited  from  their  forefathers. 
The  teachers  were  in  general  inclined  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  the  burden  of  the  law. 

From  the  time,  however,  when  in  most 

Modern  of  the  civilized  countries  the  Jews  be- 

Times.  gan  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  emancipa- 

tion and  to  participate  in  the  modern 
culture  of  the  world,  the  necessity  for  abrogating 
some  of  their  ancestral  laws  and  customs  which 
were  not  compatible  with  their  new  circumstances 
became  more  and  more  apparent.  Not  having,  as 
heretofore,  their  own  judicature,  the  civil  law  of 
tlie  Pentateuch,  so  elaborately  developed  in  the 
Talmud  and  in  the  rabbinical  codes,  was  of  neces- 
sity set  aside.  In  this  respect  even  the  most  con- 
servative willingly  acquiesced  in  its  abrogation,  fol- 
lowing the  principle  laid  down  by  Samuel,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  dina  de-malkuta  dina  (“the  civil  law 
of  the  land  in  which  we  live  is  our  law,”  Git.  106). 
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]Many  of  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  laws  and  customs 
fell  of  themselves  into  disuse;  others  were  either 
abolished  or  modified  by  the  various  rabbinical  con- 
ferences held  during  the  last  half  century  in  Ger 
many  and  in  the  United  States.  The  authority  of 
these  conferences  has  been  recognized  by  the  re- 
form Jews  only.  See  Conferences,  Rabbinical. 

Bibliography  : D.  nerxheimer  in  Geiger’s  Wissensch.  Zeit. 
far  JUd.  TlieoloQie,  ii.  220-24.5 ; L.  Loew,  Oesammelte 
Sihrifteti,  i.  15-29;  Steinsehneider,  Polemische  undApolo- 
iietisi-he  Literatur,  pp.  322,  323. 

M.  M. 

ABSALOM  (“  The  Father  of  Peace  ”).  — Biblical 
Data : Third  son  of  King  David,  born  in  Hebron 
in  the  early  years  of  that  king’s  reign.  His  motlier, 
Haachah.  was  the  daugliter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur  (H  Sam.  iii.  3 ; H Sam.  xiii.  37 ; I Chron.  iii.  2). 

Absalom  appears  as  the  avenger  of  his  sister  Ta- 
mar, who  had  been  entrapped,  outraged,  and  shame- 
fully cast  aside  by  her  half-brother  Amnon,  David’s 
eldest  son.  Having  heard  of  the  crime,  the  king  was 
greatly  irritated,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
punish  Amnon,  on  account  of  his  love  for  his  tirst- 
born.  The  victim  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  Ab- 
salom, who  advised  her  to  bear  the  insult  in  silence. 
Absalom  himself  did  not  at  first  resent  it  otherwise 
than  by  systematically  ignoring  Amnon  (II  Sam.  xiii. 
1-22),  but  on  the  occasion  of  a banquet  two  years 
later,  at  which  all  David’s  sons  were  present,  Ab- 
salom’s servants,  at  the  command  of  their  master, 
fell  upon  Amnon  and  slew  him  (II  Sam.  xiii.  23-33). 
The  other  sons  of  David  hurried  back  to  Jerusalem, 
where  a rumor  had  already  spread  that  Absalom  hail 
killed  all  his  brothers;  and  the  king  deeply  mourned 
ov'er  the  death  of  Amnon.  As  for  Absalom,  he  fled 
to  Talmai,  his  grandfather,  in  Geshur,  and  remained 
there  three  years  (H  Sam.  xiii.  33-38). 

But  soon  David  longed  to  see  Ab.salom,  and  Joab, 
David’s  nephew,  moved  by  sympathy  for  the  mur- 
derer, availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  recall  Absalom.  David  consented, 
and  Joab  went  to  Geshur  and  brought  Absalom  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  was  restored  to  his  house  and 
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Absalom  Caught  in  a Tree. 

(From  the  Yiddish  “ Yosippon/’  Flirth,  1769.) 


family,  but  was  granted  no  privileges  of  rank  at 
court.  Through  the  influence  of  Joab  a recon- 
ciliafion  between  father  and  son  was  brought 
about  (II  Sam.  xiv.  1-24).  At  this  time  Absalom 


is  represented  as  a handsome  and  full-grown  man. 
His  beauty,  in  combination  with  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, rendered  him  popular  among  the  people,  and 
he  took  advantage  of  this  popularity  to  strengthen 


The  Traditional  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

(From  a photo^aph.) 


his  own  iiosition  and  to  arouse  dissatishiction  with 
David  (ibid.  2.4-3.')).  Absalom  asked  his  father’s 
leave  to  go  to  Hebron,  and  he  used  the  0])portunity 
to  encourage  a lebellion  against  David  (IlSam.  xv. 
1-9).  Ahithoiihel,  David’s  counselor,  joined  Absa- 
lom, while  Joab  remained  faithful  to  I)avid.  The 
rebellion  assumed  such  large  proportions  iisto  oblige 
David  to  leave  Jerusalem  and  seek  refuge  beyond  the 
JoRD.AN.  Absalom  entered  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the 
advice  of  Ahithophcl,  a]ipropriated  the  harem  of 
David  as  a symbol  of  having  entered  upon  royal 
control  (H  Sam.  xv.  10-xvi.  23). 

Ahithophel  proposed  to  pursue  David  with  12,000 
picked  soldiers  and  to  bring  back  to  Absalom  all 
the  people  that  had  tied  with  David.  This  plan 
was  frustrated  by  Hushai,  who  counseled  that  all 
Israel  be  gathered  from  Dan  to  Reer-sheba,  unto 
Absalom,  and  that  the  latter  should  then  go  to  bat- 
tle in  his  own  person  (H  Sam.  xvii.  7-13).  It  is 
very  likely  that,  during  this  interval,  Absalom  was 
anointed  king  (H  Sam.  xix.  11).  But  the  delay 
gave  David  time  to  reach  the  Jordan  unmolested 
and  also  to  strengthen  his  army.  While  the  king 
himself  remained  in  IMahanaim  he  sent  forth  his 
warriors  divided  into  three  columns  (H  Sam.  xviii. 
1-4) . The  encounter  took  place  in  the  forest  of 
Ephraim.  Absalom  was  defeated,  and  while  he  was 
fleeing  through  the  forest  his  long  hair  was  caught 
in  the  branches  of  a tree.  One  of  Joab’s  men  found 
him  suspended  from  the  tree  and  reported  the  fact 
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to  Joab,  who  thrust  three  darts  through  tlie  lieart 
of  the  rehellious  priuce.  Tlie  death  of  Absalom  put 
an  end  to  the  rebellion.  According  to  II  Sam.  xviii. 
33,  xi.x.  1-5,  David's  mourning  was  greater  for  Ab- 
salom than  for  Amnon.  See  Absalom’s  Tomb. 

H.  H. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  life  and  death 

of  Absalom  ottered  to  the  rabbis  a welcome  theme 
wherewith  to  warn  the  people  against  false  ambition, 
vainglory,  and  uufilial  conduct.  The  vanity  with 
which  he  displayed  Ids  beautiful  hair,  the  rabbis 


(Niddah,  245).  Indeed,  “hell  itself  opened  beneath 
him,  and  David,  his  father,  cried  seven  times:  '.My 
son ! my  son ! ’ wlnle  bewailing  his  death,  praying  at 
the  same  time  for  his  redemption  from  the  seventli 
section  of  Gehenna,  to  which  he  was  consigned” 
(Sotah,  105).  According  to  II.  Meir(Sanh.  1035),  “lie 
lias  no  sliare  in  the  life  to  come.”  And  according 
to  the  description  of  Gehenna  by  Joshua  hen  Levi, 
who,  like  Dante,  wandered  through  hell  under  the 
guidance  of  the  angel  Duma,  iVbsalom  still  dwells 
there,  having  the  rehellious  heathen  in  charge;  and 


say,  became  his  snare  and  his  stumbling-block. 
“By  his  long  hair  the  Nazarite  entangled  the  jieople 
to  rebel  against  his  father,  and  h}'  it  he  himself  be- 
came entangled,  to  fall  a victim  to  his  pursuers” 
(Mishnah  Sotah,  i.  8) . And  again,  elsewhere:  “ By  his 
vile  stratagem  he  deceived  and  stole  three  hearts,  that 
ol  his  father,  of  the  elders,  and  finally  of  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel,  and  for  this  reason  three  darts  were 
thrust  into  his  heart  to  end  his  treacherous  life” 
(Tosef.,  Sotah,  iii.  17).  More  striking  is  the  follow- 
ing: “Did  one  ever  liear  of  an  oak-tree  having  a 
heart?  And  yet  in  the  oak-tree  in  whose  branches 
Absalom  was  caught,  we  read  that  upon  its  heart  he 
was  held  up  still  alive  while  the  darts  were  thrust 
through  him  [Mek.,  Shirah,  ^6].  This  is  to  show  that 
wlien  a man  becomes  so  bcartless  as  to  make  war 
against  his  own  father,  nature  itself  takes  on  a heart 
to  avenge  the  deed.” 

Popular  legend  states  that  the  eye  of  Absalom 
was  of  immense  size,  signifying  bis  insatiable  greed 


when  the  angels  with  their  fiery  rods  run  also 
against  Absalom  to  smite  bim  like  the  rest,  a heav- 
enly voice  .says:  “ Spare  Absalom,  the  sou  of  David, 
My  servant.” 

Biri.iograpiiv  : Ma'a.seh  tle-Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi,  in  .lelli- 
nek's  Bet  lin-Midrasli.  ii.  .50,  51. 

ABSALOM’S  TOMB  : A tomb  twenty  feet  high 
and  twenty-four  feet  square,  which  late  tradition 
points  out  as  the  resting-place  of  Absalom.  It  is 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  Kidron, 
to  the  east  of  Jerusalem.  In  all  probability  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  Jannneus  (Conder,  in  Hastings’ 
“ Diet.  Bible,”  article  “Jerusalem,”  p.597).  Itexisted 
in  the  days  of  Josephus  (“Ant.”  vii.  10,  § 3).  See 
illustrations  on  pp.  133,  134. 

Bibliography  : Sepp,  Jerusalem,  i.  376-278. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABSALOM  (’Ai/)dA«yof):  One  of  the  five  sons  of 
John  Hyreanus,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  with 
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I his  mother  and  two  of  his  brothers  when  Judas 
I Aristobulus  ascended  the  Hasmonean  throne  (105 
B.C.).  However,  after  a year’s  suffering,  the  king’s 
, death  released  him.  His  brother,  Alexander  Jan- 
na;us,  then  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and  caused 
. the  execution  of  another  brother,  who  had  aimed  at 
the  crown,  while  Absalom,  who  preferred  the  life 
of  a subject,  he  covered  with  honors.  Nothing  more 
is  known  concerning  Absalom’s  career,  except  that 
he  outlived  all  his  brothers,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Pompey  when  he  captured  Jeru.salem  in  63  b.c. 
Through  his  daughter,  who  married  his  nephew 
Aristobulus  II.,  Absalom  became  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mariarnne,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  11,  § 1 ; 12,  § 1 ; 14,  § 1;  idem, 

B.  J.  1.  tiS,  71, 85 ; Gratz,  Gesch.  d.Juden,  iii.  117, 164. 

M.  Br. 

ABSALOM  THE  ELDER  : A Tanna,  the  dates 
of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown.  A homi- 
letic interpretation  of  Ex.  xiv.  15  is  recorded  in  his 
name  in  the  Mekilta,  Beshallah,  3.  There  is  no  cer- 
I tainty  about  his  name,  for  in  a parallel  passage  (Ex. 
i K.  xxi.  8)  he  is  quoted  as  “Abtolis,”  “Abtelos”  (an 
I abbreviation  of  Abtolmus-Eutolemus).  Elijah  Wilna 
corrected  his  name  in  accordance  with  this  in  the 
passage  of  Mekilta,  an  emendation  fully  justified 
considering  the  fact  that  copyists  were  generally 
not  familiar  with  Greek  names.  L.  G. 

ABSALOM  BEN  MOSES  MIZRAHI.  See 
Mizrahi,  Absalom  ben  Moses. 

ABSBAN,  SOLOMON  (|N3D3X):  Rabbi  of 
Aleppo  about  1580;  was  a grandson  of  Jacob  Berab. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning,  prudence, 
sagacity,  and  piety  by  contemporary  scholars,  such 
as  Moses  Alsheik,  Samuel  Laniado,  and  others,  with 
whom  he  corresponded. 

Bibliography  : Conforte,  Knre  ha-Dorot,  391),  41b,  43a;  Ghi- 
1 rondi  and  Nepi,  Toledot  GedoJe  Yisrael,  p.  326. 

M.  K. 

ABSOLUTE,  THE  (from  the  Latin  absolutus= 
loosened,  removed  from  other  things ; Greek  KaO’  avr6= 
self-existing,  by  itself) : A philosophic  term  indica- 
ting a being  or  substance  free  from  contingency  and 
I external  determination.  It  is  defined  by  the  philos- 
I ophers  in  various  ways.  Spinoza  defines  it  as  the 
causa  sui,  the  cause  of  itself ; Kant  as  the  Ding  an 
sich,  the  thing  in  itself;  Fichte  as  the  ganzUch  Un- 
; nmschrdnktes,  the  completely  unlimited;  Schopen- 
i hauer  as  das  An-nichts-Oekniipfte,  the  unconnected; 

! Spencer  as  “the  Unknowable.”  The  opposite  idea 
' is  that  of  the  relative,  the  conditional,  the  determined, 

I From  Aristotle  down,  the  notions  of  Deity  and  of 
The  Absolute  are  identified  with  each  other  in  phi- 
losophy; for  Deity  is  universally  conceived  as  the 
uncaused  cause  of  all  other  existences,  as  the  causa 
prima,  as  the  first,  unpreceded  source  of  all  existence 
(Aristotle," Metaphysics, ”ii.  2,xii.7etse§'. ; “Physics” 
viii.  5;  Maimonides,  “ Moreh  Nebukim,”  i.  69).  This 
first  cause  is  called  in  Arabic  by  two  synonymous 
terms,  illah  and  sahah,  which  are  reproduced  in 
the  philosophic  Hebrew  by  the  terms,  also  synony- 
, mous,  n^y  and  niD-  The  Absolute  forms  the  limit 
! of  the  conceivable,  the  highest  point  of  related 
j thought. 

The  pyramid  of  logical  thinking  must  pause  or 
1 reach  its  summit  at  tlie  crowning  point;  a regressvs 
, in  infinitum,  that  is,  a pushing  of  thought  beyond 
! this  last  reach  of  mental  ability,  is  impossible.  Ac- 
cording to  Maimonides  {l.c.,  Ixviii.)  and  the  other 
Arabic-Jewish  philosophers,  this  highest  attainable 
goal  of  thought  is  identical  with  God  and  The 
Absolute.  The  classical  representative  of  German 
philosophic  romanticism,  Schelliug,  approaches  very 


closely  in  his  views  to  the  Arabic-Jewish  concep- 
tion of  The  Absolute,  in  which  the  thinking  subject 
and  the  thought-object  become  one.  L.  S. 

ABSTINENCE  : Refraining  from  enjo3’ment9 
which  are  lawful  in  themselves.  Abstinence  can  be 
considered  a virtue  onty  when  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  consecrating  a life  to  a higher  purpose.  The 
saints,  or  adherents  of  religious  and  philosophical  sj's- 
tems  that  teach  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  prac- 
tise asceticism  only  witli  the  view  of  perfecting  the 
soul  for  the  higher  state  of  bliss  for  which  thej" 
believe  it  to  be  destined  (see  Asceticism).  Tlie 
Jewish  religion,  having  for  its  fundamental  ethical 
principle  the  law  of  holiness:  “Ye  shall  be  holj'; 
for  I the  Lord  jmur  God  am  holy  ” (Lev.  xix.  2),  ac- 
centuates the  perfectibility  of  the  whole  man,  while 
demanding  the  sanctification  of  all  that  pertains  to 
human  existence.  “The  Lord  did  not  create  the 
world  for  desolation ; he  formed  it  for  human  habita- 
tion” (Isa.  xlv.  18)  is  the  principle  emphasized  bj' 
the  rabbis  (Pes.  885) . In  the  ideal  state  of  things 
nothing  should  be  profane.  “In  that  day  there 
shall  be  [inscribed]  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses; 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord ! And  the  pots  in  the  Lord’s 
house  shall  be  like  the  bowls  before  the  altar  ” (Zech. 
xiv.  20,  21).  This  view  is  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
terms  by  Rab  in  Yer.  Kid.  iv.,  at  the  end;  “Man 
in  the  life  to  come  will  have  to  account  for  every 
enjoyment  offered  him  that  was  refused  without 
sufficient  cause.”  Accordingly  we  find  asceticism, 
or  abstinence  as  a principle,  condemned  in  the  Tal- 
mud. “ Why  must  the  Nazarite  bring  a sin-offering 
at  the  end  of  his  term?  (Num.  vi.  13,  14).  Because 
he  sinned  against  his  own  person  by  his  vow  of  ab- 
staining from  wine,”  says  Eliezer  ha-Kappar  (Sifra, 
ad  loc.,  and  Ned.  10a),  drawing  his  conclusion  from 
this  Biblical  passage;  “Whosoever  undergoes  fasting 
and  other  penances  for  no  special  reason  commits  a 
wrong.”  “Is  the  number  of  things  forbidden  bj' 
the  Law  not  enough  that  thou  venturest  to  add  of 
thine  own  accord  by  thy  inconsiderate  vow?  ” sa}’s 
R.  Isaac  (Yer.  Ned.  ix.  415).  See  IMaimonides,"  Yad 
ha-Hazakah,  De’ot,”  iii.  1,  where  the  monastic  prin- 
ciple of  abstinence,  whether  in  regard  to  marriage 
or  to  eating  of  meat  and  drinking  of  wine,  or  to  anj^ 
other  per.sonal  comfort,  is  most  emphaticallj’  con- 
demned as  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism. 

Still  abstinence  is  frequently  considered  merito- 
rious, if  not  actually  necessaiy,  as  a means  of  self- 
discipline.  Simon  the  Just  said:  “I  partook  of  a 
Nazarite  meal  only  once,  when  I met  with  a hand- 
some youth  from  the  South  who  had  taken  the  vow. 
When  I asked  him  the  reason,  he  said:  ‘I  saw  the 
Evil  Spirit  pursue  me  as  I beheld  my  face  reflected 
in  the  water,  and  I swore  that  these  long  curls  shall 
be  cut  off  and  offered  as  a sacrifice  to  the  Lord.’ 
Whereupon  I kissed  him  upon  his  forehead  and 
blessed  him,  saying;  ‘ May  there  be  man}' Nazarites 
like  thee  in  Israel ! ’ ” (Nazir,  45).  In  this  sense  absti- 
nence is  supposed  to  have  a positive  value,  as  a 
training  in  self-control.  Consequently  the  law:  “Be 
holy  1 ” was  interpreted : Exercise  abstinence  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  state  of  purity  and  holiness  (‘Ab. 
Zarah,  205;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  beginning).  Excessive 
indulgence  in  wine  or  in  any  form  of  enjoyment  being 
harmful  (Prov.  xxiii.  20),  man  must  learn  self-re- 
straint in  due  time.  “ Haste ! ” people  say  to  the  Naz- 
arite. “Pass  quickly  around  the  vineyard,  come  not 
too  near  the  grape  ” (B.  M.  92a)  became  the  prover- 
bial warning.  “ Make  a fence  around  the  Law  ” (Ab. 
i.  1;  Ab.  R.  N.  ii.).  “Abstain  from  everything  evil 
and  from  whatsoever  is'  like  unto  it,”  a rule  found 
alike  in  the  “Didache,”  iii.  1,  and  in  the  Talmud 
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(Hul.  44i) — a saying  based  on  Job,  xxxi.  1.  “ Abstain 
from  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  world”  (“Didac-he,” 
i.  4).  All  the  Mosaic  laws  concerning  diet  are  de- 
clared by  Rab  to  have  for  their  purpose  the  purifi- 
cation of  Israel  (Lev.  R.  13) — to  train  the  Jew  in  self- 
discipline. 

Accordingly  there  were  those  that  taught  and 
practised  abstinence  for  the  purpose  of  self -conse- 
cration. Such  were  the  followers  of  the  Rechabites 
(Jer.  XXXV.  2)  among  the  Essenes,  “the  water- 
drinkers”  (Mek.,  Yithro,  Amalek  2).  A revival  of 
their  principles  was  attempted  in  Persia  by  Abu  Isa 
AL-IsPAiiANi  in  the  eighth  century,  who  added  to 
the  prohibition  of  wine  also  that  of  meat.  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  vegetarianism  of  the  modern 
sect  of  Hasidim.  The  tendency  to  mysticism  in- 
duced moral  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  like 
Bahj'a  ibn  Pakuda  to  favor  abstinence  as  a mode  of 
moral  self -elevation  (see  “Hobot  ha-Lebabot,”  ix. 
5,  xi.  6). 

The  Biblical  narrative,  however,  according  to 
which  man,  in  the  golden  age  of  innocence  (Gen. 
i.  29),  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  animals, 
while  after  the  flood,  in  an  age  of  decline,  the  eat- 
ing of  meat,  with  the  exception  of  the  blood,  was 
permitted  (Gen.  ix.  2 et  seq.),  is  in  striking  accord 
with  Greek  or  Aryan  tradition  (Plato,  “ De  Legibus,” 
vi.  782;  Plutarch," S3^mposion,”  viii.  83 ; Porphyrius, 
“De  Abstinentia,”  iii.  25,  26;  Diogenes  Laertius, viii. 
20;  Spiegel,  “ Eranische  Alterthiimer,”  i.  455). 

As  a nfle,  however,  Jewish  opinion  has  been 
against  total  abstinence,  and  is  best  represented 
by  Maimonides,  who  advocates  the  “golden  middle 
way  ” of  moderation  (“  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Hilkot 
De‘ot,”  i.-iii.).  K. 

ABTALION,  POLLION,  or  PTOLLION : A 

leader  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury B.c.  and  bj'  tradition  vice-president  of  the 
great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  of  heathen 
descent  (Bab.  Yoma,  71h;  ‘Eduy.  v.  6;  Git.  57S;  Yer. 
M.  K.  iii.  81i;  see  Weiss,  “Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw,”  i. 
1,  and  Landau,  p.  319).  Despite  this  fact,  Abtalion, 
as  well  as  his  colleague,  Shemaiah,  the  president  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
beloved  men  of  his  time.  Once,  when  the  high  priest 
was  being  escorted  home  from  the  Temple  by  the 
people,  at  the  close  of  a Daj^  of  Atonement,  the  Tal- 
mud (Yoma,  71i)  relates  that  the  crowd  deserted 
him  upon  the  approach  of  Abtalion  and  his  colleague 
and  followed  them.  Abtalion  used  his  influence  with 
the  people  in  persuading  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  j'ear  37  b.c.,  to  open  the  gates  of  their  city  to 
Herod.  The  king  was  not  ungrateful  and  rewarded 
Abtalion,  or,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  “Pollion,”  with 
great  honors  (Josephus,  “ Ant.”xv.  1,  §1).  Although 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  passage  of  Josephus, 
Abtalion  is  meant  by  this  name  Pollion  (the  original 
form  of  the  name  is  presumably  “Ptollion,”  which 
explains  both  the  prefixed  A in  the  Talmud  and  the 
omission  of  the  t in'  Josephus),  in  another  place 
(“Ant.”  XV.  10,  §4),  where  this  name  recurs,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Abtalion  is  intended  or  not. 
Josephus  relates  there  how  Herod  exacted  the  oath 
of  allegiance  under  penalty  of  death,  and  continues- 
“He  desired  also  to  compel  Pollion,  the  Pharisee,  and 
Sameas,  together  with  the  manj'  who  followed  them, 
to  take  this  oath ; they,  however,  refused  to  do  this, 
but  nevertheless  were  not  punished  as  were  others 
who  had  refused  to  take  it,  and  this  indeed  out  of 
consideration  for  Pollion.”  Since  this  episode  took 
place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod’s  reign  (20  or 
19  B.C.),  this  Pollion  can  not  have  been  Abtalion, 
who  died  long  before,  as  we  learn  from  authorita- 


tive Talmudic  sources,  according  to  which  Hillel, 
the  pupil  and  successor  of  Abtalion,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Pharisees  about  30  b.c.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  Josephus  was  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the 
names  Shemaiah  and  Shammai,  and  so  wrote  “ Pollion 
and  Sameas”  instead  of  “Hillel  and  Shammai.” 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  life  of  Abta- 
lion. He  was  a pupil  of  Judah  ben  Tabbai  and  Simon 
ben  Shetah,  and  probably  lived  for  some  time  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  where  he  and  also  his  teacher 
Judah  took  refuge  when  Alexander  Jaunaeus  cruelly 
persecuted  the  Pharisees.  This  gives  pertinence  to 
his  well-known  maxim  (Ab.  i.  12),  “Ye  wise  men, 
be  careful  of  your  words,  lest  ye  draw  upon  j-our- 
selves  the  punishment  of  exile  and  be  banished  to  a 
place  of  bad  water  (dangerous  doctrine),  and  your 
disciples,  who  come  after  you,  drink  thereof  and 
die,  and  the  name  of  the  Holy  One  thereby  be 
profaned.”  He  cautions  the  rabbis  herein  against 
participation  in  politics  (compare  the  maxim  of  his 
colleague)  as  well  as  against  emigration  to  Egypt, 
where  Greek  ideas  threatened  danger  to  Judaism. 
Abtalion  and  his  colleague  Shemaiah  are  the  first 
to  bear  the  title  darshati  (Pes.  70rt),  and  it  was 
probably  by  no  mere  chance  that  their  pupil  Hillel 
was  the  first  to  lay  down  hermeneutic  rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Midrash;  he  may  have  been  in- 
debted to  his  teachers  for  the  tendency  toward  hag- 
gadic  interpretation.  These  two  scholars  are  the  first 
whose  .sayings  are  recorded  in  the  Haggadah  (Mek., 
Beshallah,  iii.  36,  ed.  Weiss.).  The  new  method 
of  derws/i  (Biblical  interpretation)  introduced  by  Ab- 
talion and  Shemaiah  seems  to  have  evoked  opito- 
sition  among  the  Pharisees  (Pes.  70&.  Compare  also 
Josephus,  I.C.,  noXXtuv  6 ^apicaloc,  where  a title  is 
probabl}"  intended).  Abtalion  and  Shemaiah  are  also 
the  first  whose  Halakot  (legal  decisions)  are  handed 
down  to  later  times.  Among  them  is  the  important 
one  that  the  paschal  lamb  must  be  offered  even  if 
Passover  fall  on  a Sabbath  (Pes.  66rt).  Abtalion’s 
academy  was  not  free  to  every  one,  but  those  who 
sought  entrance  paid  daily  a small  admission  fee  of 
one  and  a half  tropaika;  that  is,  about  twelve  cents 
(Yoma,  355).  This  was  no  doubt  to  prevent  over- 
crowding by  the  people,  or  for  some  reasons  stated 
by  the  Shammaites  (Ab.  R.  N.  iii.  [iv.]  1). 

Bibliography:  3Ionatssc7irift,  i.  118-120  ■,  Gratz,  Cfesc5.  4. 

Judeti,  ‘M  eci.,  iii.  187  ct  seq.,  617-818;  Landau,  in  Mnnati)- 

stchrift,  vii.  317-3^;  Herzfeld,  ihid.  iii.  227 ; idem,  Gesch.  (1. 

Vnlltes  Isroc!,  ii.  253 ; Derenbourg,  Essai,  pp.  116,  117, 149, 

463 ; IVeiss,  Dor,  i.  148  et  seq.,  152, 153 ; Briill,  Meho,  pp.  2.5-27 ; 

Hamburger,  7?.  B.  T.  ii.,  s.v.  Semaya , Lehman,  in  Ilex',  tit. 

Juives,  xxiv.  68-81.  q 

ABTALION  (OTTAVIANO),  SONOFMOR- 
DECAI  (MARCO)  OF  MODENA : Italian  He- 
brew scholar ; born  in  Modena  in  1529;  died  in  Ferrara 
in  1611,  From  the  fact  that  Azariah  dei  Rossi  in  his 
“Meor  ‘Enayim,”  p.  985,  refers  to  him  as  nniO 
(“  a man  of  Modena  ”),  it  is  assumed  that  he  was  a na- 
tive of  that  city.  The  mere  family  name  De  Modena, 
when  not  implying  actual  birth  or  residence,  is  ex- 
pressed in  Hebrew  by  ni’nitDD  (“of  Modena”).  Tlie 
descendants  of  this  family  now  bear  the  simple  name 
“ Modena.  ” The  family  originated  in  France,  whence 
it  emigrated  to  Italy  during  one  of  the  expulsions 
of  the  Jews.  Mordecai,  the  father  of  Abtalion,  was 
a very  learned  rabbi  and  distinguished  physician  in 
Bologna.  Abtalion,  the  youngest  of  foiu-  sons,  re- 
moved to  Ferrara,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
through  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his  secular 
attainments.  Both  he  and  his  father  seem  to  have 
written  much,  though  nothing  has  been  printed. 

Abtalion  is  remembered  chiefly  because  of  his  in- 
tercession with  Pope  Gregory  XHI.,  who  in  1581 
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Abtalion 
Abu  Ali 


I 

ba<l  decreed  that  all  Jews,  under  threat  of  severe 
penalties,  deliver  up  all  the  copies  of  the  Talmud 
I and  other  rabbinical  works  in  their  possession,  in 

I order  that  they  be  burnt.  The  Jews  were  naturally 

I anxious  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  decree,  and,  as 
I Abtalion  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin,  a number 
I of  Jewish  congregations  in  his  district  chose  him  as 
i their  delegate.  The  pope  admitted  him  to  several 
audiences.  A long  and  well-conceived  address  in 
I choice  Latin,  which  Abtalion  delivered  before  the 
pope  and  many  of  the  Church  dignitaries,  made  a 
1 deep  impression  upon  them,  and  the  decree  was  re- 
! voiced.  Abtalion  appears  to  have  been  in  his  youth 
a cabalist,  for  it  was  commonly  reported  that  he 
i had  invoked  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  revealed  him- 
self to  him. 

I Bibliography  : Ghirondi  and  Nepi,  Tolcdnt  Gedole  YUtrael, 

I S.V.;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  x.  141;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 
Ge^clt.  der  Juden  i)i  Rom,  ii.  17B.  A relic  of  an  old  family 
archive  is  in  the  possession  of  a descendant,  Abd  ul-Kader 
Modena,  assistant  librarian  of  the  University  of  Padua.  It 
contains,  among  others,  a letter  sent  to  Abtalion  from  Rome, 

, dated  1581,  informing  him  of  the  steps  whicli  had  been  taken 
1 to  secure  the  revocation  of  the  Talmud  decree  by  the  Papal 
See.  In  this  letter  his  name  is  written  Ottaviano  da  Modena. 

I E.  L. 

ABTALION  BEN  SOLOMON  ; Italian  rabbi ; 
born  at  Consiglio  about  1540;  died  Oct.  26,  1616. 
He  was  a pupil  of  Samuel  Judah  Katzeuellenbogen, 
rabbi  of  Padua.  His  veneration  for  his  teacher  was 
so  great  that  he  had  his  portrait  painted  and  hung  in 
his  study.  When  asked  to  explain  this  act,  then  an 
uncommon  one  among  the  Jews,  he  wittily  replied 
that  Isaiah  had  said  (Isa.  xxx.  20),  “And  thine  e3'es 
shall  see  thy  teachers.”  After  having  completed 
his  studies  he  settled  as  rabbi  at  Rovigo.  A decision 
rendered  by  Abtalion  on  a question  concerning  the 
ritual  fitness  of  a mikweh  (ritual  bath)  gave  rise  to  a 
I heated  discussion  among  the  Italian  rabbis,  his  oppo- 
nents being  the  rabbis  of  Venice,  who  were  the  most 
learned  in  the  country.  Apart  from  several  decisions 
on  that  cause  celebre,  scattered  through  the  works  of 
the  most  important  rabbis  of  those  times,  there  are 
' four  books  wholly  devoted  to  the  subject;  namely: 

“Milhamot  Adonai  ” (Venice,  1608);  “Mikweh  Yis- 
I rael”  (Venice,  1607);  “Paige  Mayim”  (1617)  for, 

I and  “Mashbit  Milhamot”  (1606)  against,  Abtalion. 

I Abtalion  vehemently  condemned  the  pilpul  method, 
and  opposed  it.  Leon  de  Modena,  the  critic  (1571- 
1648),  glorified  Abtalion’s  name  in  an  elegy  which 
was  used  as  the  latter’s  epitaph. 

Bibliography:  Ghirondi  and  Nepi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael, 
pp.  15, 17:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  8.  LG 

ABTERODE  (APTROD),  DAVID:  Rabbin- 
ical writer;  great-grandfather  of  David  Sinzheim; 
probably  born  at  Abterode  near  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  in  which  town  he  lived  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  tjhe  “ Sef er  Hasi  - 
dim  ” and  on  the  “ Yozerot  ” (Liturgies  for  Festivals) ; 
but  the  manuscripts  were  completely  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  that  city  in  1711.  His  son  Solomon 
; Zalman  rewrote  from  memory  the  commentary  on 
I “Sefer  Hasidim,”  and  published  it  in  1724. 

I Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  lia^Hamlm,  No.  768. 

M.  B. 

I ABTOLMUS.  See  Eutolemus. 

■ ABU:  Arabic  word  meaning  “father.”  With  its 
I different  cases  aha  (accusative)  and  abi  (genitive), 
as  well  as  its  abbreviated  form  bu,  it  is  frequently 
used  in  Arabic  as  the  first  element  in  certain  com- 
I pound  names.  The  relation  between  “ Abu  ” and  the 
! succeeding  name  is  either  of  genealogical,  historical, 

I or  attributive  nature,  as  Steinschneider  designates  it. 

I The  genealogical  relation  is  the  oldest  and  most 


original,  for  in  olden  times  i\.bu  denoted  the  actual 
father  of  a son  (more  rarely  of  a daughter),  upon 
whose  own  proper  name  the  word  Abu  followed. 
Thus,  when  a man  whose  real  name  was  Ibrahim  mar- 
ried and  had  a son  whom  he  named  Ishak  (Isaac)  he 
would  thenceforward  be  called  Abu  Ishak. 

The  use  of  Abu  in  the  formation  of  names  in 
those  cases  wherein  some  relationship  in  historj'  or 
legend  is  to  be  expressed  is  called  the  historical  rela- 
tion of  the  word.  When,  for  instance,  anj'  one  of 
the  name  of  Ibrahim  (Abraham)  receives  the  cogno- 
men of  Abu  Ishak  (Isaac),  the  particle  Abu  is  in- 
tended to  recall  the  particular  Ibrahim  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  and  Koran,  who  actuallj'  was  Abu 
(“  Father  ”)  of  Isaac.  Owing  to  the  extensive  u.se  of 
these  names  among  the  Arabs  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty they  offer  to  Europeans,  the  following  list  of 
historical  names,  called  kuuya  bj’  the  Arabs,  may  be 
of  service:  (1)  The  usual  cognomen  for  Ibrahim  is 
Abu  Ishak.  (2)  Ishak  is  Abu  Ibrahim:  in  which 
Abu  has  entirelj'  lost  its  original  signification  of  “ fa- 
ther.” (3)  Ya'akub  (Jacob)  is  called  Abu  Yusuf 
(Joseph).  (4)  Yusuf  again  is  called  Abu  Ya'akub. 
(5)  Musa  (Moses)  has  two  cognomens,  Abu’  linram 
(Amram)  and  Abu  Harun  (Aaron).  (6)  Harun's 
kunya  is  Abu  IMusa.  (7)  Da'ud  (David)  is  called  Abu 
Sulaiman  (Solomon).  (8)  Sulaiman  is  called  Abu 
Da'ud,  or  even  Abu  Ajub  (Job). 

Abu  is  used  attributivelj’  in  conjunction  with 
adjectives  or  abstract  nouns,  forming  names  like  the 
English  “Goodman,”  “Prettyman,”  “Longman,” 
“Longfellow,”  etc.,  as,  for  instance,  Abu  al-Kheir, 
“Father  of  the  Good.”  The  following  adjectives, 
according  to  Steinschneider,  are  those  most  emploj’ed 
by  Judieo-Arabic  writers  in  connection  with  Abu, 
either  with  or  without  the  definite  article: 


Aflaor  Aflyya 

‘Ala 

‘All 

Barakat 
Fad  a 
Fa’dhll 
Faraj 


Fath 

Fihm 

Hajii] 

Hasan  or  Hassan 
Hashira 
Jayyid 
Klieir 


Mahasin  8a‘id 

Mahzur  Tahir 

Muii’a  Taur  or  Thur 

Miinadim  Walid 

Nasr 

Ridha 

S'ad  or  Sa'ad 


Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  lx.  228- 
230, 016^30.  T rq 


ABU  AARON  OF  BAGDAD.  See  Aaron 
BEN  Samuel  ha-Nasi. 

ABU  ABDALLAH  MOHAMMED  AL- 
NASIR  : Almohade  sultan ; ruler  of  IMorocco  and 
southern  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  rule  of  the  Almohade  sultans  necessarilj’- 
proved  oppressive  to  the  Jews  under  their  sway. 
They  had  to  choose  between  conversion  to  Islam 
and  quitting  the  country.  ISIanj"  adopted  the  former 
course,  though  only  outwardljL  a practise  sanctioned 
to  a certain  extent  liy  IMainionides’  father,  as  well  as 
b5‘  Maimonides  himself.  This  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Jewish  authorities,  who  acquiesced  in  it.  Abu 
Yusuf  Ya'akub  (llS-l-OS),  himself  a noted  theolog- 
ical authority  among  the  Almohade  rulers,  hoped  to 
make  the  prosel.ytes  better  Moslems  by  ordering  them 
to  wear  a special  garb,  consisting  of  a black  gown 
with  long  sleeves,  a coarse  veil  to  serve  as  headgear. 
As  soon  as  his  son  Abdallah  al-Nasir  ascended  the 
throne,  the  Jews  of  the  Maghreb  tried  to  induce  him 
to  repeal  this  law ; but  they  met  with  small  success. 
He  only  changed  the  colors  and  ordered  them  to  wear 
j-ellow.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a distinguishing 
costume  worn  by  Jeivs  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
practise  was  soon  imitated  in  European  countries. 
See  Badge. 

Bibliography:  Abd-ul-Wahid  al-Marrekoshi’s  Ki.sto?')/ of  the 

Almohades,  ed.  Dozy,  2d  ed.,  1881,  p.  223;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d. 

Juden,  vli.  23.  JJ  IIlR. 

ABU  ALI.  See  Jephet. 


Abu  Amram  Joseph 
Abudarham,  David 
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ABU  AMRAM  JOSEPH  IBN  HASDAI. 
See  Joseph  ibn  Hasday. 

ABU  AMRAM  (IMRAM)  MUSA  (MOSES) 
AL-SA‘AFRAM  AL-TIELISI.  See  Musa  of 
Tifms. 

ABU  AMRAMITES.  See  IMusa  of  Tiflis. 

ABU  ANAN  YISHAK  BEN  ALI  BEN 
YISHAK.  See  Isiiak  ibn  Ali 

ABU  AYUB  (SULAIMAN  IBN  AL-MUAL- 
LIM)  OF  SEVILLE.  See  Sulaiman  ibn  al- 
Muai.lim. 

ABU  AL-BARAKAH  HIBAT  ALLAH.  See 

Hibat  Ai.i.ah, 

ABU  FADHL  HASDAI.  See  Hasdai,  Abu 
Fadiiu. 

ABU  AL-FARAJ  FURKAN  IBN  ASAD. 

See  Joshua  ben  Judah. 

ABU  AL-FIHM  LAWI  IBN  YA'KUB  IBN 
AL-TABBEN.  See  Al-Tabben,  Levi  ben  Jacob 

IBN. 

ABUAL-HASANIBN  SAHL.  See  Ibn  Sahl, 
Abu  au -^Iasan. 

ABU  IBRAHIM  ISHAK  IBN  BARUN. 

See  IsA.AC  IBN  Bahun,  Abu  Ibrahim. 

ABU  IBRAHIM  ISHAK  IBN  HALFON. 

See  Isaac  ibn  Haufon. 

ABU  IBRAHIM  ISIJAK  IBN  JASOS  IBN 
SARTAR.  See  Isaac  ibn  .Tasos  ibn  Saktaii. 

ABU  ISA  AL-ISPAHANI.  See  Obadiah  Abu. 

ABU  IS^A^  AL-ELVIRI:  Mohainmedan 
poet ; lived  in  Spain  toward  tlie  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  attacked  Jews 
in  general,  and  in  particular  Joseph  ibn  Nagrela, 
whom  Badis,  king  of  the  Berbers,  had  appointed 
vizier.  Abu  Ishak’s  inflammatory  verses  hastened, 
if  they  did  not  directly  cause,  the  assassination  of 
Joseph  ibn  Nagrela. 

Bibliography  : Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vi..58  ; Miink,  Notice 

svr  Aimdwalid.pp.  Wti  ct  seq.  yj 

ABU  ISHAK  IBRAHIM  IBN  SAHL  (or 
SUHL)  AL-ISRAILI  OF  SEVILLE : Spanish 
poet  of  tlie  thirteenth  century;  died  at  sea  in  1359  or 
1260.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  Almohade  rule  he 
embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  but  it  was  believed 
in  Spain  that  he  recanted  before  he  died.  There  exist 
three  editions  of  his  works  (Cairo,  1875  and  1885; 
Beirut,  1885),  which  were  written  in  Arabic, and  were 
edited  by  Hasan  b.  Moliammed  al- ‘Attar,  who  also  ap- 
pended a biography  of  the  poet,in  wiiicli  he  broadly 
discussed  the  question  of  the  sincerlt}'  of  Ibn  Sabi’s 
conversion  mentioned  above.  The  poems  are  mostly 
of  a religious  characler;  a specimen  may  be  found  in 
Haji  Khalfah’s  article  on  the  poet  (vol.  iii.  241,  “Di- 
wan,”  p.  52).  Larger  extracts  are  given  in  Moham- 
med ben  Shakir’s  biographical  dictionary  (“Faawat 
al-Wafaj'at,  ” Bulak,  1866,  pp.  29-35).  Tlie  attention 
]iaid  to  this  poet  is  probably  due  to  the  circumstance 
tliat  he  was  a converted  Jew ; for  this  reason  the  au- 
thenticity of  many  of  his  poems  is  open  to  grave 
doubt.  Abu  Sahl  ranks  among  the  oldest  poets  who 
developed  the  species  of  muwashshali  songs,  or  girdle 
rimes,  consisting  of  rimed  stanzas  headed  and  con- 
cluded by  verses  of  different  rimes,  but  repeated  in 
each  subsequent  strophe.  One  of  Abu  Said’s  nnt- 
mishKhalis  is  printed  together  with  six  other  poems 
in  a little  volume  entitled  “The  Seven  Sparkling 
Stars;  that  is,  the  Andalusian  Muwashsliahs,”  p.  9, 
Beirut,  1864.  Tlic  text,  however,  shows  considerable 
variation  from  Al-‘Attar’s  edition,  both  as  regards 
the  arrangement  of  the  stanzas  and  the  wording. 
Bibliography;  Ai-Makkari.  tPHns.  by  Gayangos,  i.  158et  seq. 

Ha.ii  Kbalfah’s  Lexicon  Bihiioyrnphienm  et  Encuclope- 

dicum,  and  Al-‘Attar;  Steinschneider,  mJew.  Quart.  Rev. 

315.  II,  HlU. 


ABU  ISI?:A^  IBRAHIM  IBN  ZAHAB. 

See  Ibrahi.m  ibn  Zah.vb. 

ABU  ISHA?;  (=  IBRAHIM)  IBN  AL-MU- 
HAJIR  : Spanish-Arabic  vizier  of  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  mentioned  in  the  “ Diwan”(collection 
of  poems)  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  with  the  title  “ vezir.” 
This  is  the  only  fact  known  about  him,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  position  assigned  to  him  by  Ibn  Ezra 
has  led  to  two  attempts  at  identitication.  According 
to  Steinschneider  he  is  identical  with  the  Abraham 
ibn  Meir  to  whom  Moses  dedicated  his  “Tarshish.” 
(See  “Kerem  Hemed,”  iv.  29;  Griitz,  “Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
den,” 3d  ed.,vi.  100;  Steinschneider,  “ Cat.  Bodl.”  col. 
1808;  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  619.)  A poet,  Joseph 
ben  Meir  ibn  Muhajir,  is  supposed  by  Steinschneider 
to  have  been  a brother  of  Abu  Ishak  (“Cat.  Bodl.” 
col.  1809).  Luzzatto  supposed  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Abu  Ibrahim  ibn  Muhajir,  to  whom  Judah  ha-Levi 
dedicated  a poem  (“Betulat  bat  Yehudah,”  p.  20). 

Abu  Sulaiman  (=David)  ibn  Muhajir,  possibly  a 
relative,  is  mentioned,  together  with  Isaac  Alfasi  and 
Judah  ibn  Balaam,  by  Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  his  “Kitab 
al-Muhadarah  ” (Furst’s  “ Literaturblatt  des  Ori- 
ents,” x.  303;  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1809), 
although  Schreiner  does  not  speak  of  him  in  his 
description  of  Ibn  Ezra’s  work  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xxi.  xxii.).  Abu  Sulaiman  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  David  ibn  Hajar  mentioned  in  “ Sha'are  Zedek,” 
as  was  done  by  Griitz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  2d  ed., 
vi.  113. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  534. 

G. 

ABU  JACOB  BEN  NOAH,  Karaite.  See  Yusup 
BEN  Noah,  Abu  Ya'akub. 

ABU  KARIB  TUBBA.  See  Dhu  Nuwas. 

ABU-OMAR  JOSEPH  IBN  HASDAI.  See 

Joseph  ibn  Hasdai. 

ABU  SAHL  ADONIM  BEN  TAMIM  OF 
KAIRWAN.  See  Dunasii  ben  Ta.mi.m. 

ABU  SAHL,  ALI.  See  Aui  ibn  Sahl. 

ABU  SAHULA,  ISAAC  BEN  SOLOMON 
IBN.  See  Isaac  ben  Solomon  ibn  Abu  Sahula. 
ABU  SAID.  See  Levi  ben  Japhet. 

ABU  SARI  SAHL  BEN  MA?LIA9.  See 

Sahl  ben  Mazliah. 

ABU  SULAIMAN  DAUD  IBN  HUSAIN. 

See  Daiid  ibn  Husain. 

ABU  SULAIMAN  IBN  AL-MUHAJIR.  See 

Abu  Ishak  ibn  al-Muha.iir. 

ABU  TALIB  : Imaginary  name  of  the  Moham- 
medan disputant  in  the  controversial  epistles  of  Sam- 
uel Maroccanus  (see  Abbas,  Samuel  abu  Nasr  ibn). 
The  name  is  given  in  some  editions  as  Abucalis  or 
Abucalib.  The  manuscripts  in  ivhich  the  name  oc- 
curs attribute  the  “translation”  to  Alfonsus  Boni- 
hominis,  identified  by  Steinschneider  ivith  Abner 
OF  Burgos.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  Arabic  original  existed,  and  the  name  of  tlie 
defender  of  Islam  is  probably  therefore  quite  fic- 
titious. It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  knoivu 
Arabic  writer. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Polemisehe  u nd  Apolnget UcUe 
Literatur,  p.  137.  J. 

ABU  YA'AKUB  IBN  BAHLUL.  See  Ibn 
Bahi.ul,  Abu  Ya‘akup.. 

ABU  YA‘A?;UB  IBN  NOAH.  See  Isa.ac  ben 
Noah. 

ABU  YUSUF,  Almohade  prince.  See  Almo- 

ir.ADES. 
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ABU  YUSUF  BEN  ISAAC  IBN  SHA- 
i PRUT.  See  Hasdai  (Abu  Yusuf)  ibn  Shapkut. 

^ ABU  YUSUF  HA-ZA^EN.  See  Joseph  ha- 
Zaken. 

ABUBUS : Fatlier  of  Ptolemy,  who  murdered 
Simou  at  Jericho,  where  he  was  stationed  as  military 
ollieer.  (1  Macc.  xvi.  11,  15.)  G.  B.  L. 

ABUDARHAM  (Arabic : Abu-dirham  or  Abu- 
darahim,  “ Father  of  the  Dirhems  ” — or  tax ) : A 
family  name  borne  by  Spanish  Jews,  for  the  first  time 
by  David  Abudarham,  who  was  a tax-collector  and 
elder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Jews  of  Tudela  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Sancho  the  Great,  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon  (1358-95).  Sancho  was  the  first  to  regulate 
the  taxes  which  the  various  Jewish  communities 
had  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasuiy.  For  this  purpose 
a commission  of  the  four  chief  men  of  the  communi- 
ties was  summoned  to  meet  at  Huete,  September, 
1290.  In  the  event  of  the  commission  failing  to  agree, 
it  was  the  king’s  order  that  the  whole  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  David,  and  both  parties  were  to  abide  by  his 
decision.  See  the  document  in  Jacobs,  “Sources,” 
p.  141,  where  Don  Dani  Abudarham  is  equivalent 
to  Don  David  Abudarham;  Kayserling,  “ Rev.  fit. 
Juives,”  xxxviii.  254;  Gralz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,” 
vii.  167,  168.  In  an  elegy  on  the  catastrophe  which 
overtook  the  Jews  of  Toledo  in  1391  (“  Letterbode,” 
vi.  33-37)  mention  is  made  of  “ the  Synagogue  of 
Abudirham”  (3^77’?.^),  probably  so  called  after  this 
I David,  who  must  have  caused  it  to  be  built  (Kaj'- 
j selling,  in  “ Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  xxxviii.  2.54).  David’s 
I son’s  name  was  Joseph,  and  his  grandson’s  David, 
the  best  knowh  of  the  family. 

In  1524  Moses  and  Isaac  Abudarham  are  men- 
tioned as  living  in  Rome  and  entertaining  Moses 
Reubeni  for  a short  while  (Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Rom,”  ii.  44). 

A certain  Abraham  Abudarham  while  at  Agra- 
munt  in  1444  copied  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Ar- 
istotle’s “Nicomachean  Ethics”  (Neubauer,  “Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  col.  508,  No.  1426). 

About  1790  Romanelli  mentions  the  family  Abu- 
darham in  North  Africa  (“.Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xii. 
116),  and  a certain  J.  Abudarham  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  Gibraltar  in  1843  (“  Voice  of  Jacob,”  vol.  iii., 
list  of  subscribers).  An  Abudarum  is  mentioned  in 
Marseilles  in  1887 ; and  in  Tunis  the  family  Abou- 
Derham  is  to  be  found  at  present  (Cazes,  “ fissai  sur 
I’Histoire  des  Israelites  de  Tunisie,”  1888,  p.  177). 

Bibliography  : On  Dirham  as  an  Arabic  proper  name,  see  Sey- 
bold,  17)11  al-Atir'K  Kunja  fV/yrterhuch,  p.  24.i,  last  line, 
Weimar,  1896;  Yakut’s  Gcopr.  Diet.,  Index,  p.  425.  Compare 
the  use  of  " Dinar  in  a similar  sense,  Se.vbold,  p.  98 ; Yakut, 
same  place.  Steinschneider,  Jew.  Quari.  Rev.  x.  130,  believes 
it  to  be  a by-name  of  some  one  named  Joseph,  because  Ha,ijaj 
ben  Yusuf  was  the  flrst  minter. 

G. 

ABUDARHAM  (or  ABUDRAHIM),  DAVID 
BEN  JOSEPH  BEN  DAVID : A commentator 
on  the  Synagogue  liturgy,  who  lived  at  Seville,  Spain, 
about  1340,  and  was  a pupil  of  Jacob  ben  Asher.  He 
belonged  to  the  class  of  writers  who,  in  an  age  of 
decline,  felt  the  need  of  disseminating  in  popular 
form  the  knowledge  stored  up  in  various  sources 
of  rabbinical  literature,  and  thus  obtained  a well- 
deserved  fame.  His  book  has  no  specific  title  be- 
yond the  name  “Ilibbur  Perush  ha-Berakot  wc-ha- 
’ Tetillot,”  probably  because  it  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a running  commentary  to  the  liturgy.  In  the  pref- 
ace he  states  that  he  desired  to  afford  the  people, 
whom  he  found  lacking  in  knowledge,  the  means  of 
using  the  liturgy  intelligently,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  collected,  from  both  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Palestinian  Talmuds,  from  the  Geonim  and  all  tlie 


commentators  down  to  his  own  time,  the  material 
for  tlie  explanation  of  each  portion  of  the  prayer- 
book.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  each  observance  connected  with  divine  worship 
throughout  the  year,  he  made  use  of  all  the  works 
concerning  the  rites  he  could  obtain,  some  of  which 
were  very  rare.  In  addition  he  gave  a sj’stematic 
exposition  of  the  .Jewish  calendar:  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  lays  no  claim  to  any  originality.  He  cer- 
tainly succeeded,  as  no  one  did  before  him,  in  wri- 
ting a commentary  which  is  very  valuable,  if  not 
altogether  indispensable,  to  the  student,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  translated  and  condensed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  tliose  who  still  use  the  ancient  ritual. 

Though  he  was  a believer,  like  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, in  the  nij’stical  sense  of  words  and  num- 
bers, he  combined  a fair  grammatical 
His  knowledge  (in  spite  of  occasional  er- 
Account  of  rors,  as,  for  instance,  his  derivation  of 
the  Ritual,  minhah  from  menah  yontn).  good  com- 
mon-sense, and  a conipreliensive  rab- 
binical erudition,  and  thus  was  better  qualified  than 
many  of  his  predecessors  to  give  a satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  almost  every  phrase  of  the  iirayer-book. 
The  work  started  by  Rashi  and  DIeirof  Rothcnbiirg, 
and  prosecuted  especially  in  F'rance,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many during  the  fourteenth  centurj'  (see  Ziinz,  “Ri- 
tus,”  pp.  22-30),  found  in  Abudarham 's  profound 
spirituality  and  wise  judgment  a fitting  conclusion 
and  consummation.  Three  introductory  chapters  on 
the  reading  of  the  Shenia*  (Dent.  vi.  4),  tlie  Dailj’ 
Prayer,  and  the  various  Benedictions  jirecede  theconi- 
mentarj’,  which  begins  with  the  Night  Prayer,  and 
then  follows  the  order  of  the  prayer-book,  chiefly  of 
the  Sephardic  Minhag,  from  beginning  to  end;  first 
the  Daily  Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening  Prayers: 
then  the  Sabbath,  the  New  Moon,  and  the  Passover 
Prayers  (including  the  Passover  Haggadah)  and  the 
Pentecost  Prayer.  Considerable  space  is  given  to 
the  pra3’ers  of  the  fast-da j’s  in  general,  besides  those 
of  the  national  fast-daj’s  in  commemoration  of  Jeru- 
salem; then  follow  New-year’s  Daj’  and  Atonement 
Daj'  and  the  Sukkot  festival  iirayers.  This  section  is 
followed  by  a chapter  on  the  Haftarot,  and  then  fol- 
low one  on  the  calendar  and  a special  discourse  on  the 
Tekiifot  and  the  superstitious  belief  concerning  it. 

The  last  section  treats,  in  nine  chapters,  of  the  vari- 
ous Benedictions,  as  for  example  before  and  after 
meals.  The  closing  paragraph  quite  characteristic- 
ally contains  the  rules  regarding  the  cutting  of  nails, 
and  ends  by  stating:  “This  book  was  completed  in 
Seville  in  5100  after  the  Creation  of  the  World,  by 
Abudarham.”  In  the  manner  of  an  eclectic  he  fre- 
qiientlj’  states,  or  .suggests,  manj'  explanations  for 
one  fact;  but  a certain  warmth  of  religious  feeling 
pervades  the  whole  book  and  makes  it  a harmonious 
unit,  giving  it  an  edifjing,  rather  than  a iiierel}'  legal, 
character.  That  the  work  supplied  a commonly 
felt  need  is  shown  b}’  its  nine  editions.  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  Lisbon  in  1489;  the  second  in 
Constantinople  in  1513;  the  third  and  fourth  in  Ven- 
ice in  1.546  and  1566  respectively;  the  fifth  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1726  (in  this  a portion  of  the  calendar  was 
omitted) ; the  sixth  and  seventh  in  Prague  in  1784  and 
1817  respectivelj^ ; the  eighth  in  Lemberg  in  1857; 
and  the  ninth  in  Warsaw  in  1877.  A manuscript  ex- 
ists in  the  Friedliinder  Library’  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hatniim,  No.  729;  Stein- 
scUneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  855;  S.  Wiener,  Cat.  BihUotheca 
Fricdlandiana.  p.  1 ; De  Rossi,  Amtale^  Heh.  Tuixifiraphici 
in  saendo  ocv.  p.  67.  See  also  Briill’s  Jahrh.  ii.  lt).5,  where 
attention  is  called  to  the  passage  on  the  teleology  of  the  organs 
of  the  human  body,  taken  literally  from  Shabhethai  Donolo, 
Commentary  0)1  the  Book  Yezirdh,  ed.  Prague,  p.  lib. 

K. 
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ABUDIENTE : Name  of  a Marano  family  liv- 
ing at  Lisbon.  Gideon  Abudiente,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  earliest  bearer  of  this 
name  of  whom  we  have  cognizance.  His  son,  to- 
gether with  some  other  members  of  the  family, 
emigrated,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
Amsterdam,  where  they  reverted  to  the  Synagogue. 
From  here  some  Abudientes  went  to  Hamburg,  and 
others  to  London,  where  they  seem  to  have  borne 
the  double  name  Gideon- Abudiente ; but  in  England 
the  descendants  discarded  the  second  part  of  the 
name  and  called  themselves  Gideon.  In  the  lists 
of  the  Portuguese  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  for 
the  year  1675,  the  names  Eliau  Obediente,  Jeu- 
dah  Obediente,  and  Jeudah.  Raphael  Obediente 
appear. 

Bibliography  : De  Castro,  De  Stinagoge  van  de  Pnrt.-Israel. 
Oemeeiite  te  Amsterdam,  1875,  pp.  51,  54;  Kayserling,  in 
Monatsschrift,  ix.  09;  Lucien  Wolf,  The  Treves  Familn  in 
England  (reprinted  from  the  Jew.  Chron.),  p.  15,  London, 
1890.  ^ 

Abraham  ben  Gideon  Abudiente : A prominent 
Dutch  scholar  and  mystic;  born  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  died  after  1666.  He 
lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  his  signature  is  among  the 
first  on  the  letter  of  homage  sent  by  twenty-four 
distinguished  men  of  Amsterdam  to  Shabbethai 
Zebi  in  October,  1666. 

Bibliography  : Monatssehrift,  1876,  pp.  141-143. 

Daniel  Abudiente  : Uncle  of  Moses  Gideon 
Abudiente,  whose  “ Grammatica  Hebraica  ” he  com- 
memorated in  a Spanish  sonnet  prefixed  to  the  work. 

Gideon  Moses  Abudiente : A sou  of  Moses 
Gideon  Abudiente,  and,  like  his  father,  gifted 
with  poetical  talent.  He  wrote  a eulogy  on  Joseph 
ben  Isaac  Penso’s  “Pardes  Shoshannim”  (Garden  of 
Lilies),  Amsterdam,  1673. 

Judah  Abudiente : Probably  a son  of  Daniel 
Abudiente;  lived  at  Amsterdam,  and  published 
“ Or  Tob  ” (Good  Light) , a Hebrew-Spanish  glossary 
for  the  young  (p.  32,  Amsterdam,  1675). 

Moses  Gideon  Abudiente : Portuguese  poet 
and  Hebrew  grammarian;  born  at  Lisbon  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century ; moved  to  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, about  1624;  and  died  at  Hamburg,  Germany, 
February  24,  1688.  For  some  years  previous  to  his 
removal  to  Hamburg  he  lived  at  Gluckstadt,  Hol- 
stein. He  wrote  in  Portuguese  “Grammatica  He- 
braica,” the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  Ham- 
burg, 1633,  and  included  in  the  fourth  part,  devoted 
to  Hebrew  style,  some  of  his  own  poems.  He  also 
published  “ Fin  de  los  Dias  Publica  ser  Llegado,  y Fin 
de  los  Dias  Pronosticado  por  todos  los  Prophetas,” 
Gluckstadt,  1665,  treating  of  the  theology  of  the 
prophets,  in  which,  according  to  Da  Costa,  he  seems 
to  follow  Shabbethai  Zebi  (“Israel  en  de  Volken,” 
1873,  2d  ed.,  p.  515).  His  Hebrew  poems  are  said  to 
exist  in  manuscript ; some  of  them  were  published 
in  “ Ha-Meassef  ” (the  Hebrew  magazine  issued  in 
1785),  and  reprinted  in  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim.” 

Bibliography:  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gescli.  d.  Jild.  Poesie,  p.  82; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1762;  Kayserling,  in  Monats- 
schrift,  ix.  69. 

M.  K. 

Solomon  Abudiente : Relative  of  Moses  Gideon 
Abudiente  ; lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ; author  of  Hebrew  and  Spanish  po- 
etry, still  in  manuscript  at  Oxford. 

Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  p.  8 ; Neu- 
bauer.  Cat.  Bodl.  Hehr.  MSS.  No.  2251,  No.  4. 

G. 

ABUDIENTE,  SAMSON.  See  Gideon,  Sam- 
son. 


ABU-E-FADHL  DAUD.  See  Daud,  Abu 
Fadiil. 

ABU-L-KHEIR  (“Father of  the  Good”;  called 
also  Isaac  ben  Samuel) : A Spanish  scholar  and 
translator,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  settled 
at  Padua,  where,  in  1496,  he  completed  his  He- 
brew commentary  upon  Al-Fergani’s  “Extract  from 
the  Almagest,”  which,  however,  as  Steinschneider 
showed,  is  in  part  plagiarized  from  Handali’s  com- 
mentary. Two  years  later  he  translated  Albuba- 
ther’s  “ Liber  de  Nativitatibus  ” from  Latin  into 
Hebrew,  under  the  title  of  “Sefer  ha-Moladot,” 
and  also  Rajil’s  astronomical  work,  “Completus.” 
Abu-l-Kheir’s  works  have  not  been  printed,  but 
are  to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  many  European 
libraries. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Uebers.  ii. 546,  5.57,580. 

L.  G. 

ABU-L-RABI.  See  Solomon  ben  Abraham 
ben  B.aruch. 

ABU-L-SAR  BEN  JUTA.  See  Sahl  ben 
Mazliah. 

ABU  AL-WALID  MERWAN  IBN  JANA?, 

See Ibn  Janah. 

ABULAFIA  or  ABU  AL  ‘AFIYAH  (^X  mK 

X'QJ),  that  is,  “Father of  Health”;  writ- 
ten also  from  which  the  Italian  name 

“Bolafli”  and  the  English  “Bolatfey”  are  certainly 
derived.  See  Steinschneider,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi. 
488.  The  name  appears  as  Abenefeia  in  the  Barce- 
lona list  of  1383.  “Rev.  ^lt.  Juives,”iv.  66):  Name 
of  a widely  scattered  Jewish  family  of  Spanish  or- 
igin, one  of  whose  branches,  for  the  sake  of  clearer 
designation,  bore  the  surname  of  Ha-Levi.  Members 
of  this  family  were  found  in  various  cities  of  the 
Orient  and  in  Africa  in  the  sixteenth  century.  From 
the  data  collected  by  Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  pp.  432-434, 
the  following  imperfect  genealogical  trees  can  be 
drawn  up;  for  later  descendants  see  Bolaffet: 


Judah  Abulafla  ha-Levi, 
Xll.  cent. 


Todros  of  Toledo,  1204 


Meir  (bmi),  d.  1244  Joseph 

I I 

Moses,  d.  1255  Todros  of  Burgos, 

d.  1283 


Joseph  of  Talavera, 
XIII.  cent. 


Meir  Samuel 

I (1280-1310) 


Judah,  d.  1349 


Solomon, 
d.  1339 


Meir,  Joseph, 

d.  1349  d.  1330 


Samuel 


Meir, 
d.  1349 


Samuel, 
d.  about  1360 


Samuel, 
d.  1349 


The  first  Abulafia  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  in 
Toledo,  and  the  first  Jew  to  settle  in  Spain  in  modern 
times  was  an  Abulafia  from  Tunis.  It  is  probable 
that  Moses  and  Solomon  Afia  (n^DJ?),  mentioned  in 
1445  as  prominent  men  in  Saragossa,  belonged  to  the 
same  family.  M.  K. — G. 
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ABULAFIA,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL: 

One  of  the  earliest  cabalists;  born  1240  at  Saragossa, 
in  Aragon:  died  some  time  after  1291.  Very  early 
in  life  he  was  taken  bj^  his  parents  to  Tudela,  in  Na- 
varre, where  his  aged  father  carefully  instructed  him 
in  the  Bible  and  Talmud.  When  eighteen  years  old 
liis  father  died,  and  two  years  later  Abraham  began 
a life  of  ceaseless  wandering.  His  first  journey 
was  to  Palestine,  whence  he  intended  to  start  and 
lind  the  legendary  river  Sambation  and  the  lost 
Ten  Tribes.  He  got  no  further  than  Acre,  however, 
owing  to  the  desolation  wrought  in  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  last  Crustules.  He  then  determined  to  go  to 
Rome,  but  stopped  short  in  Capua,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  passionate  zeal  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  the  “ Moreh  ” of  Maimonides,  under  the 
tutelage  of  a philosopher  and  physician  named  Hillel 
— probably  the  well-known  Iliilel  ben  Samuel  ben 
Eliezer  of  Verona.  Although  he  always  holds  Mai- 
monides  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  often  makes 
use  of  sentences  from  his  writings,  he  was  as  little 
satisfied  with  his  philosophy  as  with  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired.  He  thirsted 
after  the  highest.  He  was  of  a communicative  dis- 
position, able  and  eager  to  teach  others.  He  wrote 
industriously  on  cabalistic,  philosophical,  and  gram- 
matical subjects,  and  succeeded  in  surrounding  him- 
self with  numerous  pupils,  to  whom  he  imparted 
much  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  became  subject  to  visions,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  at  Barcelona,  immersed  himself  in 
the  stud)'  of  the  book  “Yezirah”  and  its  numer- 
ous commentaries.  This  book,  and  particularly  the 
commentary  and  method  of  the  German  mystic, 
Eleazar  of  Worms,  exercised  a deep  influence  upon 
him,  and  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  his 
mystical  bent.  Letters  of  the  alphabet,  numerals, 
vowel-points,  all  became  symbols  of  existence  to 
him,  and  their  combinations  and  permutations,  sup- 
plementing and  explaining  one  another,  posse.ssed 
for  him  an  illumining  power  most  effectively  to  be 
disclosed  in  a deeper  study  of  the  divine  names,  and 
especially  of  the  consonants  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 
With  such  auxiliaries,  and  with  the  observance  of 
certain  rites  and  ascetic  practises,  men,  he  says, 
may  attain  to  the  highest  aim  of  existence  and  be- 
come prophets;  notin  order  to  work  miracles  and 
signs,  but  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  percep- 
tion and  be  able  to  penetrate  intuitively  into  the 
inscrutable  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  riddles  of  cre- 
ation, the  problems  of  human  life,  the  purpose  of 
the  precepts,  and  the  dee])er  meaning  of  the  Torah. 
His  most  important  disciple,  and  one  who  carried 
his  S3'stem  further,  was  the  cabalist  Joseph  Chiqui- 
tilla.  Abulafia  soon  left  Spain  again,  and  in  1279 
wrote  at  Patras,  in  Greece,  the  first  of  his  pro- 
])hetic  books,  “ Sefer  ha-Yashar  ” (The  Book  of  the 
Righteous),  In  obedience  to  an  inner  voice,  he  went 
in  1280  to  Rome,  in  order  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  Pope  Nicholas  HI,  on  the  day  before  New  Year, 
5041.  The  pope,  then  in  Suriano,  heard  of  it,  and 
issued  orders  to  burn  the  fanatic  as  soon  as  he 
reached  that  place.  Close  to  the  inner  gate  the  stake 
was  erected  in  preparation ; but  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed, Abulafia  set  out  for  Suriano  and  reached 
there  August  22.  While  passing  through  the  outer 
gate,  he  heard  that  the  pope  had  succumbed  to 
an  apoplectic  stroke  during  the  preceding  night. 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  ^Minorites,  but  was  liberated  after  four  weeks’ 
detention.  He  was  next  heard  of  in  Sicily,  where 
he  appeared  as  a prophet  and  jVIessiah.  This  claim 
was  put  an  end  to  by  a letter  to  the  people  of 
Palermo,  which  most  energetically  condemned  Abu- 


lafia’s  conduct.  It  was  written  by  R.  Solomon  ben 
Adret,  who  strove  with  all  his  power  to  guide  men’s 
minds  aright  in  that  trying  time  of  hysterical  men- 
tal confusion.  Abulafia  had  to  take  up  the  pilgrim’s 
staff  anew,  and  under  distressingconditionscompiled 
his  “Sefer  ha-Ot”  (The  Book  of  the  Sign)  on  the 
little  island  of  Comino,  near  Malta,  1285-88.  In  1291 
he  wrote  his  last,  and  perhaps  his  most  intelligible, 
work,  “Imre  Sliefer”  (Words  of  Beauty);  after  this 
all  trace  of  him  is  lo.st. 

Abulafia  calls  his  cabalistic  system  “prophetical 
cabala,  ” distinguishing  it  thus  from  that  of  his  jjrede- 
cessors,  which  he  considers  of  lower  grade,  be- 
cause it  satisfied  itself  with  the  characterization  of 
God  as  En-Hof  (“the  Being  without  end”),  with 
the  Sefirot  as  vague  intermediaries,  and  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  because 
its  method  remained  essentially  speculative.  Such 
is  only  a preliminary  and  inferior  grade  of  knowl- 
edge; the  highest  goal  is  prophetism.  assuring  men 
a certain  degree  of  community  with  God.  Means 
hereunto  are  afforded  by  the  close  study  of  the  names 
of  God,  particularly  of  the  four-lettered  YHWH, 
and  also  by  rjenuttrin,  the  .symbolical  employment 
of  letters  as  numerals.  In  this  the  letters  of  a word 
are  to  be  considered  not  only  as  letters,  giving 
the  sound,  but  as  numerals,  the  sum  of  which  may 
be  replaced  by  the  equal  sum  of  other  letters, 
producing,  of  counse,  a new  word,  which  must  prove 
to  be  identical  in  significance,  or  at  least  allied,  with 
the  first  word  whose  sum  it  equals.  Thus  Abulafia 
calls  him.self  sometimes  7N'’n  tind  sometimes  ID'IDT. 
because  the  total  of  the  letters  in  each  of  these 
words  equals  248,  which  is  likewise  the  total  of  the 
letters  in  his  own  given  name  DiTl^N-  In  one  jdace, 
de.siring  to  call  himself  “Berecbiah,”  he  missi)ells  it 
'inh'12')3  in  order  to  make  it  aggregate  248  (Stein- 
.schneider,“  Cat,  Jlunich,”  No,  409).  He  also  employs 
the  processes  of  noiarikon  (regarding  each  letter  in 
a word  as  the  initial  of  some  other  word,  and  so 
making  of  it  an  acrostic),  of  temurah  (substitution 
of  one  letter  for  another),  and  of  zintf  (connecting 
various  letters  of  the  same  word).  He  claims  to 
have  derived  his  system  of  letter-symbols  from 
Moses  Nal.imanides;  but  he  probably  drew  it,  espe- 
cially the  gematria  and  the  play  with  the  names  of 
God  and  the  necessary  attendant  ascetic  life  and 
contemplation — njTl3 — from  the  German  mysticism 
of  Eleazar  of  Worms.  His  view  of  pro))hetism  or 
the  prophetic  gift  as  the  highest  goal  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  influence  of  Judah  ha-Levi’s  “Cuzari,”  but 
his  idea  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  itself  is  rather  in 
accord  with  IMaimonides. 

Abulafia’s  influence  upon  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Cabala  was  rather  of  a retarding  than 
a fostering  nature.  He  gave  it  a visionary  turn. 
Owing  to  his  influence  there  was  a growing  tendency 
to  juggle  with  the  names  of  God  and  angels,  and 
to  employ  gematria  in  its  most  diverse  forms.  He 
was  the  first  one,  too,  to  allow  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  Trinity  to  show  a faint  glimmer  in  the  Cabala, 

Abulafia  began  his  fruitful  literary  activity  in 
1271;  he  himself  states  the  number  of  his  writings 
to  be  t went3'-six,  of  which  twenty'-two  are  “ prophet- 
ical,” Of  these  the  following  have  been  printed: 
“ Sefer  ha-Ot  ” (in  the  “ Griitz-Jubelschrift,”  Hebrew 
part,  p,  65):  riTliT?  nXll  (“And  this  is  for  Judah”), 
consisting  of  a reply  to  Solomon  ben  Adret’s  attack, 
in  Jellinek,  “Auswahl  Kabbalistischer  Mystik,”  p, 
13 ; “ Sheba’  Netibot  ha-Torah  ” (The  Seven  Wa3'S  of 
the  Law),  and  “Imre  Shefer,”in  Jellinek,  “Philoso- 
phie  und  Kabbala”;  a part  of  his  autobiography 
from  his  “ Ozar  Eden  Ganuz  ” (The  Hidden  Treasure 
of  Eden),  in  jellinek,  “B,  H.,”iii.  introduction,  p.  xl. 
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[Jellinek,  in  his  preface  to  “ Sefer  lia-Ot,  ” says  “ In 
the  Spaniard  Abraham  Abulafla  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Essenism  of  old  found  its  resurrection.  Preach- 
ing asceticism  and  the  higliest  potentiality  of  the 
spirit  through  commtmion  with  God,  effected  by  a 
perfect  knowledge  and  use  of  His  names,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  prophetic  mission,  and 
considered  himself  to  be  the  God-sent  Messiah  and 
Son  of  God.  He  differs,  however,  from  the  Messiahs 
who  have  risen  at  different  times  in  his  many-sided 
philosophical  training  as  well  as  in  his  perfect  un- 
seltishness  and  sincerity.  He  addresses  himself  not 
to  the  masses,  but  to  the  educated  and  enlightened, 
and  does  not  confine  his  mission  to  his  coreligion- 
ists, but  is  filled  with  the  desire  to  extend  it  to  the 
adherents  of  the  Christian  church  also.  It  seems 
that,  for  the  sake  of  influencing  these,  he  tried  to  con- 
struct a Trinitarian  system,  though  it  was  a Trin- 
ity in  form  merely,  and  did  not  touch  the  essence 
of  God’s  personality.  Before  his  vision  stood  the 
ideal  of  a unity  of  faith,  the  realization  of  which 
he  longed  to  bring  about.  Imbued  with  this  spirit, 
his  disciples  worked  in  Spain  and  Italy,  emphasi- 
zing still  more  the  Trinitarian  idea  while  treating  of 
the  ‘ Ten  Sefirot  ’ in  order  to  win  the  adherents 
of  the  Church.  Hence  the  tei'ms  Father,  Mother, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  borrowed  from  the  Christian 
creed,  in  the  cabalistic  literature  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  order  to  understand  Abulafia  psycho- 
logically and  judge  him  correctly  and  without  bias 
in  the  light  of  histoiy,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  cradle  was  in  Spain,  the  home  of  religious 
ecstasy,  and  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  that 
of  the  Crusades,  so  favorable  to  mystic  speculation, 
an  age  in  which  many  longed  to  see  the  barriers 
separating  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam  broken 
down,  and  in  which  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews 
found  new  nourishment  in  many  hearts.”  k.] 
Jellinek  gives  a list  of  Abulafia’s  works  in  the  in- 
troduction to  “Philosophic  undKabbala,”  p.  7;  but 
it  needs  correction  from  Steinschneider,  “ Catalog,  ” 
2d  ed..  No.  285  et  pasKirn,  Munich.  Abulafia’s  wri- 
tings are  not  wanting  in  excellent  ideas  and  beautiful 
illustrations,  but  these  are  so  overgrown  with  mystic 
obscurity  and  abstruseness  that  a perusal  of  them  is 
not  very  edifying. 

Bibliography:  M.  H.  Landauer, in  Literaturhlatt  des  Ori- 
ents, 184.5,  pp.  381  et  seq.  (this  scholar  disinterred  Abulafla 
from  his  long  obscurity) ; Jellinek  (who  devoted  a great  deal 
of  study  to  this  author),  in  the  works  already  mentioned  and 
in  his  Beitrllqe  zur  Geseli.  der  Kahhala,  pt.  ii.;  Steinschnei- 
der, Catalog  der  Hehr.  Handschriften  der  Staatsblhliothek 
zuMllhchen,2de(i.,  Nos.  28  et  alia,  containing  references 
to  Hehr.  Bihl.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii.  7 ; Bloch,  Geseh. 
d.  EntwickeUing  d.  Kahhala,  pp.  46  et  seq.;  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Bom,  i.  247  et  seq.  (needs  some 
emendation) . 

P.  B. 

^Jayyim  Abulafia  ( Abolafia ) : Author  of 
“Shibhe  Tannaim”  (The  Praises  of  Tannaim),  Salo- 
nica,  1872,  a work  glorifying  the  Tannaites. 

^ayyim  ben  David  Abulafia ; Talmudist,  who 
lived  in  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  held  rabbinical  jiosts  in  Safed,  Larissa, 
and  Smyrna.  An  extensive  work  from  his  pen  on  the 
Book  of  Commandments  (“  Semag  ” =“  Sefer  Miz wot 
Gadol  ”)  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Smyrna.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  haggadic  expositions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  rabbinical  decisions, 
“Esh  Dat  ” (The  Fire  of  the  Law),  by  Joseph  Nah- 
muli,  Salonica,  1790.  Several  of  his  rabbinical  de- 
cisions and  sermons  appeared  after  his  death  under 
the  title  “Nishmat  Hayyim”  (The  Breath  of  Life), 
Salonica,  1806. 

Bibliography:  Aziilai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim.  i.  54. 


Hayyim  ben  Jacob  Abulafia : Rabbinical  au- 
thority; born  in  Palestine;  died  at  Damascus,  1744. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Hayyim  ben  David 
Abulafia  and  grandson  of  Isaac  Nissim  aben  Gamil. 
Abulafia  was  a rabbi  in  Smyrna,  where  he  instituted 
man}'  wholesome  regulations.  In  his  old  age  he  re- 
stored Tiberias.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works: 
(1)  “Mikrae  Kodesh  ” (Holy  Convocations),  Smyrna, 
1729,  containing  treatises  on  Biblical  and  Talmudical 
themes;  (2)  “Yosef  Lekah  ” (Increase  of  Learning), 
Smyrna,  1730-32,  a work  in  three  volumes  on  the 
Pentateuch;  (3)  “Yashresh  Ya’akob”  (Jacob  Will 
Take  Root),  Smyrna,  1729;  and  (4)  “Shebut  Ya- 
‘akob  ” (The  Captivity  of  Jacob),  Smyrna,  1733,  an 
elaborate  commentary  on  the  haggadic  compilation 
“ ‘En  Ya'akob,  ” by  Jacob  ibn  Habib  and  others  (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  820).  M.  K. 

I^ayyim  Nissim  Abulafia : Chief  rabbi  of 
Jerusalem;  born  near  the  beginning  of  the  nine 
teenth  century,  probably  in  Tiberias,  Palestine;  died 
at  Jerusalem,  Feb.  21,  1861.  He  was  a descend 
ant  of  Hayyim  Abulafia  (Fiirst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  i.  16, 
and  “ Zimrat  ha-Arez  ” by  Jacob  Berab,  son-in-law 
of  Hayyim  Abulafia,  1st  ed.,  Mantua,  1745),  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  Sheik  Dahir  al-Emir,  came 
from  Smyrna  to  Tiberias  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Hayyim  Nissim  was  chosen  chief 
rabbi  of  Jerusalem,  to  succeed  R.  Isaac  Kobo,  in 
the  fall  of  1854,  and  was  recognized  as  such  by 
the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  although,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, he  was  not  confirmed  by  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople.  He  held  the  office  for  six 
years  and  four  months,  when  he  died.  He  left  many 
works  in  manuscript,  but  as  far  as  known  none 
has  been  published.  R.  Abraham  Ashkenazi  was 
his  successor. 

Bibliography  : Luncz,  Jerusalem  Year  Book,  iv.  212,  213. 

For  his  epitaph  ihid.  i.  145-147. 

P.  Wi. 

Isaac  Abulafia : Rabbi  at  Aleppo,  and  author 
of  “Pene  Yizhak”  (Isaac’s  Countenance),  Smyrna, 
1871. 

Jacob  Abulafia:  Rabbi;  died  at  Safed,  Pales- 
tine, at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
father  of  Hayyim  ben  Jacob  Abulafia  and  grandson 
of  Jacob  Ilerab.  Abulafia  was  a pupil  of  Asbasan 
and  a rabbi  in  Damascus.  His  rabbinical  decisions 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Azulai,  “Shem  ha- 
Gedolim,”  No.  140;  Ghirondi  and  Nepi,  “ Toledo! 
Gcdole  Yisrael,”  No.  213). 

Joseph  ben  Meir  Abulafia  : Spanish  rabbi  in 
Seville,  Spain;  died  at  Toledo,  1349. 

Joseph  ben  Todros  Abulafia : Spanish  writer; 
lived  in  Talavera,  and  published  a defense  of  Mai- 
monides,  which  he  addressed  to  the  rabbis  of  Pro- 
vence. Moses  de  Leon  dedicated  his  book  “ Shekel 
ha-Kodesh  ” (The  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary),  1292,  to 
him  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  pp.  433  et  seq.). 

Meir  ben  Joseph  Abulafia : Spanish  rabbi  in 
Toledo,  1305. 

Meir  ben  Todros  ha-Levi  Abulafia  (known 
sometimes  as  Hamah  = Rabbi  Meir  ha-Levi) : 
Nasi  and  Talmudist;  born  at  Burgos,  Spain,  about 
1180;  died  March  29,  1244.  He  was  the  son  of  Todros 
ben  Judah,  to  whom  the  physician  Judah  ben  Isaac 
dedicated  his  poem,  “ The  Conflict  of  Wisdom  and 
Wealth,”  published  in  1214.  Meir,  the  schoolmate 
of  Moses  Nahmauides,  was  so  highly  esteemed  at 
Toledo  that  on  his  father’s  death  in  1225  the  latter’s 
honorary  title  of  nasi  (prince)  was  applied  to  him. 
Although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  interpretations 
of  his  own  on  Talmudic  passages  wherever  they 
seemed  contradictory  to  his  idea  of  a perfect  God 
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and  His  attributes,  his  unflinching  orthodoxy  led 
I him  to  cling  to  the  most  extraordinary  legends  and 
I opinions  of  the  Talmud,  believing  them  to  be  liter- 
ally true.  No  wonder  that  the  manner  in  which 
Maimonides  treated  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  in 
his  “ Yad  ha-Hazakah  ” made  a painful  impression 
upon  him.  Meir  wrote  a letter  to  the  leading  men  of 
Lunel  in  order  to  express  his  indignation.  He  met, 
however,  with  scant  approval ; for  Aaron  ben  Meshul- 
1am  answtred  him  harshly,  rebuking  him  for  his 
presumption  and  arrogance. 

Meir,  who  was  so  haughty  that  he  thought  it  de- 
rogatory to  his  dignity  to  pay  a visit  to  his  father, 
could  not  quietly  suffer  such  a rebuke, 

Contest  and  replied  with  great  self-confidence, 
with.  Mai-  He  next  applied  to  the  scholars  of 
monides.  northern  France  regarding  the  same 
matter,  but  his  success  with  them  W'as 
not  greater.  None  the  less  he  remained  throughout 
his  lifetime  an  opponent  of  Maimonides  and  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Cabala.  On  account  of  advanced  age 
he  took  no  part  in  the  controversies  which  broke 
out  later  with  regard  to  the  “ Moreh.  ” 

Meir  was  the  author  of  “Yad  Ramah”  (an  allu- 
sion to  his  name) , a commentary  on  the  Talmudic 
treatises  Baba  Batra  and  Sanhedrin  (2  vols.,  Salo- 
[ nica,  1790,  1798),  and  of  the  valuable  work,  “Ma- 
; soret  Seyag  la-Torah,”  containing  Masoretic  notes 
i on  the  Pentateuch,  alphabetically  arranged  (Flor- 
ence, 1750:  Berlin,  1761).  His  correspondence  with 
j the  “ Sages  of  Lunel  ” was  published  from  the  manu- 
j script  by  J.  Brill  under  the  title  “ Kitab  al-Rasa‘il- 
I Sefer  Iggerot”  (Paris,  1871).  Compare  Aaron  ben 
I Meshullam. 

I Bibliography:  Geiger,  Jttd.  Zeit.  ix.  383  et  seq.;  Gratz, 

] Gesc/i.  ci.  Juden,  vU.  39  et  seq. 

Moses  Abulafia  (or  Abu  Amrum  Musa):  Span- 
ish musician;  died  1283.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Abulafia,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  music  (Stein- 
I Schneider,  “ Hebr.  Bibl.  ” viii.  70,  xix.  40  et  seq. ; idem, 

' “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  689).  Another  Moses  Abulafia 
was  a rabbi  in  Toledo  between  1470  and  1480  (Zunz, 
“Z.  G.”  p.  434). 

Samuel  ba-Levi  Abulafia  (or  Al-Levi,  but  er- 
roneously Allavi):  Spanish  financier ; born  at  Toledo 
about  1320 ; was  treasurer  to  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel  of 
Castile.  In  1350  he  was  recommended  to  the  king  as 
chief  treasurer  by  the  minister  Juan  Alfonso  de  Al- 
buquerque, whose  estates  he  managed.  He  soon 
became  privy  councilor  of  his  new  master,  and  was 
the  most  influential  man  in  Castile.  Through  his 
friendship  for  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla,  the  mistress 
I of  Pedro,  he  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  le- 
: gitimate  queen  and  of  the  grandees  who  adhered  to 
her  cause.  In  1354,  while  with  the  king  in  the  fort- 
ress of  Toro,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  enemies 
of  the  monarch  and  thrown  into  pri.son.  He  suc- 
' ceeded  in  procuring  his  release  through  the  payment 
[ of  a large  ransom  and  escaped,  together  with  the 
king,  who  had  also  been  seized.  Don  Samuel  ha- 
Levi  restored  the  thoroughly  disorganized  finances 
of  the  state,  and  by  rigorous  control  of  the  tax-col- 
! lectors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  an  arrangement 
' which  he  made  with  the  creditors,  on  the  other,  he 
managed  to  accumulate  a large  amount  of  money  in 
the  royal  treasury.  He  appointed  a number  of  his 
relatives  collectors  of  taxes.  His  nephew,  Don  Jo- 
' sepb  ha-Levi,  became  tax-collector  of  Seville.  Don 
I Samuel  ha-Levi  occupied  a mansion  in  Toledo,  which 
is  still  known  as Palacio  del  Judio  (“Jew’s  Palace  ”). 
Several  synagogues  were  built  at  his  expense  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Castile,  among  them  a magnificent 


one  in  Toledo.  This  synagogue  was  finished  in  1357, 
and  was  afterward  converted  into  a church  under 
the  name  of  Ee  Transito.  Hebrew  inscriptions,  still 
preserved  on  the  side  walls  of  this  edifice — to-day 
a national  monument — perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  good  deeds.  Samuel  maintained  himself  nearly 
twenty  years  in  his  high  position.  In  1360  Don 
Pedro  discovered  the  exi.stence  of  a widespread  con- 
spiracy in  which  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Don 
Samuel  were  said  to  be  implicated.  The  archbishop 
was  expelled, but  Don  Samuel,  who,  it  is  said,  had  been 
denounced  by  envious  coreligionists,  was  dragged  to 
Seville  and  imprisoned,  together  with  his  wealthy 
relatives.  His  entire  fortune  and  that  of  his  rela- 
tives, consisting  of  190,000  doubloons  (8950,000  or 
£195,737),  twenty  boxes  filled  with  jewelry  and  silk 
and  velvet  clothing,  and  eighty  slaves,  were  confis- 
cated by  the  king.  He  died  under  torture  in  Seville, 
November,  1360.  “From  the  prison,  in  which  his. 
king  caused  him  to  be  afflicted,  the  Lord  summoned 
him  to  a heavenly  habitation.” 

Bibliography:  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Historia  de  Ins  Judins, 
ii.  333  et  seq. ; Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii.  411  et  seq. ; Kayser- 
ling,  Don  Pedro  und  sein  Schatzmeister  Samuel  Levi,  in 
Monatsschrift,  vi.  36.5  et  seq. 

Samuel  ba-Levi  Abulafia : Translator  of  Toledo, 
who  was  still  living  in  1278.  At  the  command  of  King 
Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  he  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Spanish  “Fabricay  Usos  del  Orlogio  della  Candela” 
(Manufacture  and  Uses  of  the  Candle  Clock). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  13.58;  idem, 
Hehr.  Uehers.  p.  986 ; Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii.  469 ; Kayser- 
ling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  p.  99. 

M.  K. 

Todros  Abulafia : Spanish  Talmudist,  religious 
poet,  and  cabalist ; born  in  1234 ; died  at  Seville  after 
1304  (according  to  Griitz.  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  viii. 
note  12;  Zacuto  in  the  “Yuhasin”  gives  1288;  Azu- 
lai,  1283  ; Zunz,“Literaturgesch.”  p.  481,  1283).  He 
was  a son  of  Joseph  ben  Todros  ben  Judah  ha-Levi 
Abulafia  and  a nephew  of  Meir  ben  Todros  Abulafia. 
He  was  wealthy  and  influential  and  enjoyed  the  royal 
favor  of  King  Sancho  IV.  of  Castile  (1284-95).  'At 
one  time  he  fell  into  disgrace,  was  imprisoned  and  in 
danger  of  capital  punishment.  While  in  prison  he 
had  a vision  foretelling  his  speedy  release,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  following  morning.  He  was  an  especial 
favorite  of  Queen  Maria  de  Molina  and,  as  one  of 
her  retinue,  accompanied  the  monarchs  of  Castile  to 
their  meeting  with  the  king  of  France  on  Provenpal 
soil.  Upon  this  occasion  great  respect  was  shown 
him  by  the  Jews  of  southern  France,  and  the  poet 
Abraham  Isaac  Bedersi  composed  some  eulogistic 
verses  in  his  honor.  A poetic  dedication  by  Todros 
himself  is  mentioned  by  Zunz  (“S.  P.”  p.  481),  and 
he  was  also  the  author  of  “Sefer  ‘Aliyot  Yebamot,” 
containing  novelise  upon  the  Talmudic  treatise  Ye- 
bamot (Azulai,  “Shem  ha-Gedolim  ”).  He  devoted 
most  attention,  however,  to  the  Cabala. 

He,  like  his  sons  Joseph  and  Levi,  liberally  sup- 
ported cabalistic  scholars.  He  wrote  two  cabalistic 
works,  (1)  “Sha'ar  ha-Razim”  (The  Gate  of  Se- 
crets), a commentary  on  Ps.  xix.,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses its  mysteries  in  connection  with  the  Sefirot; 
(2)  “ Ozar  ha-Kabod  ” (The  Treasury  of  Glory),  an 
interpretation  of  the  Talmudic  Haggadot  in  a caba- 
listic sense.  The  section  of  this  treatise  dealing  with 
Berakot  and  Mo‘ed  has  been  printed  (Novydvor, 
1808).  Quotations  from  the  Zohar  occur  in  it  for  the 
first  time  (27a;  713  f>t<3D'nD,  Zohar,  i.  36a, 

1455). 

This  is  the  first  attempt  at  a cabalistic  explanation 
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Tiamat,  the  Assyrian  Abyss. 

(From  Ball,  “ Light  from  the  East.”) 

death  in  another.  The  eulogy,  liowever,  seems  to 
be  concerned  with  the  man  rather  than  with  the  poet. 
Indeed,  Judah  Al-Harizi  f“  Tahkemoni,”  iii.)  classes 
Abun  among  the  poets  whose  works  have  been  for- 
gotten because  they  were  of  but  little  interest. 

Bibliography : Dukes,  Nahal  Kedumim,p. 7 ; Kerem Hemed, 
V.  86 ; Moses  ibn  Ezra.  Dh'ran,  pp.  13,  14 ; Brody,  in  the  Stein- 
schneider-Fextschrift.  Hebrew  part,  p.  34;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1739,  2314,  2462.  -r 


ABYSS  : Term  for  the  Qinn  (Gen.  vii.  11)  of  the 
Old  Testament,  used  in  the  apocalyptic,  New  Tes- 
tament, and  cabalistic  literature  for  the  place  of 
punishment  of  the  wicked;  hell;  the  abode  of  eertain 
demons.  As  such  the  Abyss  of  Fire  is  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch  (xviii.  11-16,  19;  xxi.  1-6  ;xc. 
21-25)  as  the  prison-house  of  impure  angels  (com- 


1.  Flowering  branch.  2.  Seed-pod. 

pare  Luke,  viii.  31;  Rev.  ix.  1;  xi.  7 — Abyss,  the 
seat  of  the  dragon;  xx.  3,  where  “Satan  is  cast 
into  the  abyss,  shut  up  and  a seal  set  upon  him”). 
According  to  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  verse  3,  the 
Lord  has  closed  and  sealed  up  the  Abyss  by  Ills  aw- 
ful and  mystic  name.  There  was  a place  beneath 
the  altar  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  believed  to 
lead  down  to  the  very  Abyss  of  the  world,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  earth  being  placed  there 
(Suk.  49a,  53a;  see  Targ.  Yer.  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  and 
Zohar,  iii.  61).  In  the  cosmography  of  the  rabbis 
(i\Iidr.  Konen)  the  Abj^ss  forms  part  of  Gehenna ; it 
is  beneath  the  ocean,  and  consists  of  three,  or  seven, 
departments,  one  above  the  other.  In  the  Cabala  the 
opening  of  the  great  Abyss  in  the  lower  world,  sealed 
with  the  seal  that  bears  the  Holy  Name,  plays  a 
great  role  as  the  seat  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  with  it 
corresponds  the  opening  of  the  great  Abyss  in  the 
upper  world  as  a cosmogonic  element.  See  Gehin- 
NOM;  SlIEOL.  K. 

ABYSSINIA.  See  Falashas. 

ACACIA. — Biblical  Data  : A hard  and  durable 
but  light  wood;  at  first  yellowish,  but  gradually 
turning  very  dark,  like  ebony.  Of  this  the  Ark  and 
its  altars,  with  their  staves,  and  the  bars  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle were  made  (Ex.  xxxv.  7;  Dent.  x.  3).  The 
Acacia-tree  is  called  in  Hebrew  shiUah  (for  shintah), 
plural  sMttim-,  Arabic,  sant\  an  Egyp- 

tian loan-word.  It  is  the  Spina  JEcjyptiaca  of  the 
ancients  {Mimosa  Nilotica,  Linn.).  It  is  a large, 
spreading,  thorny  tree  with  many  branches,  found 
in  Africa  and  Arabia.  The  name  of  this  tree  (shittim) 
is  found  in  various  locality  names  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  Shittim  (Num.  xxxv.  1);  Abel-Shittim  {ibid. 
xxxiii.  49);  Beth-Shittah  (.Judges,  vii.  22).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  higlily  prized  (Isa.  xli.  19). 

Bibliography:  Jablonsky,  Opuscula,  ed.  te  Water,  i.  260; 
Rosentniiller,  Handbuch  dcr  Bibl.  Altcrthumskuride,  Iv. 
part  i.  p.  272;  Robinson,  BibL  Researches  in  Palestine,,  il. 
249;  Imanuel  Low,  Aramdisehe  Pflanzennamen,  p.  59;  p. 
197  (for  the  meaning  of  shittah  = sant  = Acacia,  Acacia 
Nilotica),  p.  388  (for  the  meaning  of  toranita  = cypress), 

J.  P.  P. 


of  the  Haggadot.  In  these  two  works  Todros  Abu- 
lafia  appears  as  an  open  opponent  of  Maimonides, 
whom  he  otherwise  greatly  honors. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  432;  idem,  Literaturgesch.  p. 
481;  Gratz,  Oesch.  d.  Juden,  3d  ed.,  vii.  188  and  note  12; 
Michael,  Or  hn-Hai/i/tm,  No.  937.  p p 


ABU  AL-FABAJ  BAB  HEBR.$US.  Set 

Bar  Hebr^us,  Abu  al-Faka.j. 

ABULHASSAN,  JUDAH  BEN  SAMUEL 
HA-LEVI  (IBN  ALLEVI).  See  Judah  ha-Levi. 

ABUMAI ; Gaon  in  Sura  from  811  to  819 ; brother 
of  Rabbi  Mordecai.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  gaon  of  Sura,  Cohen-Zedek,  who  is  re- 
nowned for  his  many  ritual  and  judicial  decisions. 
See  Geonim.  A.  K. 


ABUMAI  BEN  ABRAHAM : Gaon  in  Pum- 
hedita  from  810  to  814.  No  responsa  in  his  name  are 
known.  See  Geonim.  A.  K. 


ABUN  ASTRUC.  See  Astruc,  Desmaister 

BEN. 

ABUN  BEN  SAUL  : An  elegist  who  was  prob- 
ably a pupil  of  Isaac  Alfasi  and,  most  likely,  is  the 
one  whose  death  Moses  ibn  Ezra  deplores  in  a poem. 
Two  of  his  elegies  are  found  in  the  Mahzor  of 
Avignon. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Liter atnrgesch.  p.  343;  Luzzatto,  in 
Kerem  Hemed,  Iv.  31,  32,  85, 86.  -.y  p 


ABUN  BEN  SHARADA : A Spanish  poet ; 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
first  at  Lucena,  afterward  at  Seville.  None  of  his 
poetical  works  has  survived ; and  his  name  is  known 
only  from  quotations  made  by  poets  like  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol,  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  and  .Tudah  Al-Harizi.  In 
a poem  attributed  to  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (compare 
Dukes,  in  “Orient,”  xi.  267)  Abun  is  mentioned  im- 
mediately after  the  lexicographer  IMenahem  ben 
Saruk.  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  in  his  “ Diwan  ” (compare 
Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1972,  ii. 
12),  eulogizes  his  life  in  one  poem  and  bewails  his 
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In  Rabbinical  Literature  : R.  H.  2‘6n,  re- 

I furring  to  Isa.  xli.  19,  counts  the  shittah  (explained  as 
toranita  — “cypress-tree”  according  to  Low,"  Pflanz- 
ennanien,”  p.  388;  according  to  others  = “ pine  ”) 
among  the  ten  kinds  of  cedar-trees ; so  also  B.  B.  80i ; 
but  Yer.  Ket.  vii.  31d;  Tan.,  Terumah,  § 9;  Ex.  R. 
XXXV.,  mention  twenty -four  cedar-trees,  seven  of 
which  are  derived  froin  Isa.  xli.  19  (compare  the 
fourteen  trees  in  Enoch,  iii.  and  Book  of  Jubilees, 
xxi.  12,  where,  instead  of  shaked  (almond),  shittah 
(Acacia)  was  most  likely  the  original  reading;  see  Dill- 
man,  “Das  Buell  Henoch,”  p.  91,  where  reference  is 
made  to  Isa.  xli.  19,  Iv.  13,  lx.  13 ; compare  also  “ Geo- 
ponica,”  xi.  1,  where  fourteen  evergreen  trees  are 
enumerated).  See  Tan.  l.c.:  “Of  all  these  the  shit- 
tim-wood  alone  was  selected  in  order  to  atone  for 
the  sin  that  Israel  was  to  commit  in  Shittim  [Num. 
XXV.  1 se?.].  Indeed,  while  Phinehas  assuaged  the 

divine  wrath  [Num.  xxv.  7],  the  Holy  One — blessed 
be  He! — said:  ‘ I shall  in  the  future  heal  the  plague 
of  Shittim;  A fountain  shall  come  forth  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  water  the  valley  of 
' Shittim’”;  see  Joel,  iv.  18,  Ileb.  (Tan.  l.c.). 

“Acacia  trees  without  any  knots  or  fissures  were 
cut  by  Jacob  the  patriarch  in  Migdal  Zebo'aya, 
Palestine,  and  w'ere  taken  down  by  him  to  Egypt 
' to  be  preserved  by  his  children  for  future  use  in 
I the  wilderness;  wherefore  we  read  (Ex.  xxxv.  24); 
‘ Every  man  with  whom  was  found  shittim  [R.  V. 
acacia]  wood.  ’ R.  Hananiah  was  asked  regarding  the 
Acacia-trees  that  were  still  growing  there  whether  it 
was  right  that  people  should  refrain  from  using  them 
for  common  purposes  in  order  that  the  wood  might 
be  consecrated  solely  for  the  Ark,  to  which  he  re- 
' plied : ‘ By  all  means  remain  true  to  the  custom  of 
\ your  fathers,  ’ ” which  was  not  to  use  Acacia  for  such 
' purposes  (Gen.  R.  xciv.;  Cant.  R.  i.  12;  Yer.  Pes.  iv. 
30(f;  see  also  Testament  of  the  Patriarchs,  Simeon,  §8). 

K. 

j ACADEMIES  IN  BABYLONIA : The  Jews 
' of  Babylonia,  no  doubt,  shared  in  the  changes  and 
movements  tliat  Ezra  and  his  successors,  who  came 
from  Babylonia,  introduced  into  Palestine.  But  for 
the  four  centuries  covering  the  period  from  Ezra  to 
' Hillel  there  are  no  details;  and  the  history  of  the 
succeeding  two  centuries,  from  Hillel  to  Judah  L, 
furnishes  only  a few  scanty  items  on  the  state  of 
learning  among  the  Babylonian  Jews.  Sherira 
Gaon,  in  his  famous  letter  (the  chief  source  of  in- 
formation on  the  Babylonian  schools)  referring  to 
those  dark  centuries,  wrote;  “No  doubt,  here  in 
Babylonia  public  instruction  was  given  in  the 
Torah;  but  besides  the  exilarchs  there  were  no  rec- 
I ognized  heads  of  schools  until  the  death  of  Rabbi 
[Judah  I.].”  The  principal  seat  of  Babylonian  Ju- 
daism was  Nehakdea,  where  there  certainly  was 
some  institution  of  learning.  A very  ancient  syna- 
gogue, built,  it  was  believed,  by  King  Jehoiachin, 

; existed  in  Nehardea.  At  Huzal,  near  Nehardea, 

! there  was  another  synagogue,  not  far  from  which 
could  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Ezra’s  academy.  In  the 
period  before  Hadrian,  Akiba,  on  his  arrival  at 
I Nehardea  on  a mission  from  the  Sanhedrin,  entered 
I into  a discussion  with  a resident  scholar  on  a point 
of  matrimonial  law  (Mishnah  Yeb.,  end).  At  the 
' same  time  there  was  at  Nisibis,  in  northern  Meso- 
potamia, an  excellent  Jewish  college,  at  the  head 
j of  which  stood  Judah  ben  Betera  (Bathyra),  and 
I in  which  many  Palestinian  scholars  found  refuge  at 
' the  time  of  the  persecutions.  A certain  temporary 
! importance  was  also  attained  by  a school  at  Nehar- 
' Pekod,  founded  by  the  Palestinian  immigrant  Hana- 
' niah,  nephew  of  Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  which  school 
L— 10 


might  have  been  the  cause  of  a schism  between  the 
Jews  of  Babylonia  and  tho.se  of  Palestine,  had  not 
the  Palestinian  authorities  promptly  checked  Hanan- 
iah’s  ambition. 

Among  those  that  helped  to  restore  Palestinian 
learning,  after  Hadrian,  was  the  Babylonian  scholar 
Nathan,  a member  of  the  family  of  the  exilarch, 
who  continued  his  activity  even  under  Judah  1. 
Another  Babylonian,  Hiyya,  belonged  to  the  fore- 
most leaders  in  the  ciosing  age  of  the  Tannaim. 
His  nephew,  Ann.v  Arika,  afterward  called  simply 
Rab,  was  one  of  the  most  important  pupils  of  J udah  1. 
Rab’s  return  to  his  Babyloidan  home,  the  3'ear  of 
which  has  been  accurately  recorded  (530  of  the 
Seleucidan,  or  219  of  the  common  era),  marks  an 
epoch;  for  from  it  dates  the  beginning  of  a new 
movement  in  Babylonian  Judaism — namel}%  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  dominant  role  which  the  Babylonian 
Academies  played  for  several  centuries.  Leaving 
Nehardea  to  his  friend  Samuel,  whose  father,  Abba, 
was  already  reckoned  among  the  au- 
Nehardea,  thorities  of  that  town,  Rab  founded  a 
Sura,  Pum-  new  academy  in  Sura,  where  he  held 

bedita,  property'.  Thus,  there  existed  in  Babj'- 
and  Ma-  Ionia  two  contemporary  academies,  so 

huza.  far  removed  from  each  other,  how- 
ever, as  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other’s  operations.  Since  Rab  and  Samuel  were 
acknowledged  peers  in  position  and  learning,  their 
academies  likewise  were  accounted  of  equal  rank 
and  influence.  Thus  both  Babylonian  rabbinical 
schools  opened  their  lectures  brilliantly,  and  the  en- 
suing discussions  in  their  classes  furni.shed  the  ear- 
liest stratum  of  the  scholarly  material  deposited  in 
the  Babj'lonian  Talmud.  The  coexistence  for  many 
decades  of  thc.se  two  colleges  of  equal  rank  origi- 
nated that  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  dual 
leadership  of  the  Babylonian  Academies  which, 
with  some  slight  interruptions,  became  a permanent 
institution  and  a weighty  factor  in  the  development 
of  Babj'lonian  Judaism. 

When  Odenathus  destroj-ed  Nehardea  in  259 — 
twelve  j'ears  after  Rab’s  death,  and  five  j’ears  after 
that  of  Samuel — its  jilace  was  taken  by  a neighboring 
town,  PuMBEUiT.v,  where  Judah  ben  Ezekiel,  ajuipil 
of  both  Rab  and  Samuel,  founded  a new  school. 
During  the  life  of  its  founder,  and  still  more  under 
his  successors,  this  school  acejuired  a imputation  for 
intellectual  keennessand  discrimination,  which  often 
degenerated  into  mere  hair-splitting.  Pumbedita 
became  the  other  focus  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Babylonian  Israel,  and  retained  that  position  until 
the  end  of  the  gaonic  period. 

Nehardea  once  more  came  into  prominence  under 
Amemar,  a contemporary  of  Ashi.  The  luster  of 
Sura  (also  known  by  the  name  of  its  neighboring 
town,  Mata  IMehasj'a)  was  enhanced  bj’  Rab’s  piqiil 
and  successor,  Huna,  under  whom  the  attendance 
at  the  academj'  reached  unusual  numbers.  When 
Huna  died,  in  297,  Judah  ben  Ezekiel,  principal 
of  the  Pumbedita  Academj',  was  recognized  also 
by  the  sages  of  Sura  as  their  head.  On  the  death 
of  Judah,  two  j’ears  later,  Sura  became  the  only 
center  of  learning,  with  Hisda  (died  309)  as  its 
head.  Hisda  had  in  Huna’s  lifetime  rebuilt  Rab’s 
ruined  academy  in  Sura,  while  Hima’s  college 
was  in  the  yicinity  of  Mata  Mehasj-a  (Sherira). 
On  Hisda’s  death  Sura  lost  its  importance  for  a 
long  time.  In  Pumbedita,  Rabbah  bar  Nahmani 
(died  331),  Joseph  (died  333),  and  Abaye  (died  339) 
taught  in  succession.  They  were  followed  bj'  Raba, 
who  transplanted  the  college  to  his  native  town, 
INIahuza.  Under  these  masters  the  study  of  the  Law 
attained  a notable  development,  to  which  certain 
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Palestinian  scholars,  driven  from  their  own  homes  by 
the  persecutions  of  Roman  tyranny,  contributed  no 
inconsiderable  share. 

After  Raba’s  death,  in  352,  Pumbedita  regained 
its  former  position.  The  head  of  the  academy  was 
Nahman  bar  Isaac  (died  356),  a pupil  of  Raba.  In 
his  method  of  teaching  may  be  discerned  the  first 
traces  of  an  attempt  to  edit  the  enormous  mass  of 
material  that  ultimately  formed  the 
Rab  Ashi,  Babylonian  Talmud.  Not  Pumbedita, 
Founder  of  however,  but  Sura,  was  destined  to 
the  Baby-  be  the  birthplace  of  this  work.  After 

Ionian  Raba’s  death,  Papa,  another  of  his  pu- 

Talmud.  pils,  founded  a college  in  Naresh,  near 
Sura,  which,  for  the  time  being,  inter- 
fered with  the  growth  of  the  Sura  school ; but  after 
Papa’s  death,  in  375,  the  college  at  Sura  regained 
its  former  supremacy.  Its  restorer  was  Asm,  under 
whose  guidance,  during  more  than  half  a century 
(Ashi  died  427),  it  attained  great  prominence,  and 
presented  such  attractions  that  even  the  exilarchs 
came  there,  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  to  hold 
their  customary  official  receptions.  The  school  at 
Pumbedita  recognized  the  preeminence  of  that  of 
Sura;  and  this  leadership  was  firmly  retained  for 
several  centuries. 

The  unusual  length  of  Ashi’s  activity,  his  un- 
deniable high  standing,  his  learning,  as  well  as 
the  favorable  circumstances  of  the  day,  were  all  of 
potent  influence  in  furthering  the  task  he  under- 
took; namely,  that  of  sifting  and  collecting  the  ma- 
terial accumulated  for  two  centuries  by  the  Baby- 
lonian Academies.  The  final  editing  of  the  literary 
work  which  this  labor  produced  did  not,  it  is  true, 
take  place  until  somewhat  later  ; but  tradition 
rightly  names  Ashi  as  the  originator  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  Indeed,  Ashi’s  editorial  work  re- 
ceived many  later  additions  and  amplifications;  but 
the  form  underwent  no  material  modification.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  must  be  considei'cd  the  work 
of  the  Academy  of  Sura,  because  Ashi  submitted 
to  each  of  the  semiannual  general  assemblies  of  the 
academy,  treatise  by  treatise,  the  results  of  his  e.x- 
amination  and  selection,  and  invited  discussion  upon 
them.  Ilis  work  was  continued  and  perfected,  and 
probably  reduced  to  writing,  by  succeeding  heads 
of  the  Sura  Academy,  who  preserved  the  fruit  of  his 
labors  in  those  sad  times  of  persecution  which,  shortly 
after  his  death,  were  the  lot  of  the  Jews  of  Babylonia. 
These  misfortunes  were  undoubtedly  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  publication  of  the  Talmud  as  a complete 
work;  and  from  the  Academy  of  Sura  was  issued 
that  unique  literary  effort  which  was  destined  to 
occupy  such  an  extraordinary  position  in  Judaism. 
Rabina  (R.  Abina),  a teacher  in  Sura,  is  considered 
by  tradition  the  last  amora;  and  the  year  of  his 
death  (812  of  the  Seleucidan,  or  500  of  the  common 
era)  is  considered  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  Talmud. 

The  three  centuries  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  was  developed  in  the  academies 
founded  by  Rab  and  Samuel  were  followed  by  five 
centuries  during  which  it  was  zealously  preserved, 
studied,  expounded  in  the  schools,  and,  through 
their  influence,  recognized  by  the  whole  diaspora. 
Sura  and  Pumbedita  were  considered  the  only  im- 
portant seats  of  learning : their  heads  and  sages  were 
the  undisputed  authorities,  whose  decisions  were 
sought  from  all  sides  and  were  accepted  wherever 
Jewish  communal  life  existed.  In  the  words  of  the 
haggadist  (Tan.,  Noah^iit.),  “God  created  these  two 
academies  in  order  that  the  promise  might  be  ful- 
filled, that  the  word  of  God  should  never  depart 
from  Israel’s  mouth  ” (Isa.  fix.  21).  The  periods  bf 
Jewish  history  immediately  following  the  close  of 


the  Talmud  are  designated  according  to  the  titles 
of  the  teachers  at  Sura  and  Pumbedita;  thus  we 
have  “ the  time  of  the  Geonim  and  that  of  the  Sa- 
BORAiM.  The  Saboraim  were  the  scholars  whose 
diligent  hands  completed  the  Talmud  in  the  first 
third  of  the  sixth  century,  adding  manifold  amplifi- 
cations to  its  text.  The  title  “gaon,”  which  origi- 
nally belonged  preeminently  to  the  head  of  the  Sura 
Academy,  came  into  general  use  in 
Saboraim  the  seventh  century,  under  Mohani- 
and  medan  supremacy,  when  the  otficial 
Geonim.  position  and  rank  of  the  exilarchs  and 
of  the  heads  of  the  academjr  were  reg- 
ulated anew.  But  in  order  to  leave  no  gaps  be- 
tween the  bearers  of  the  title,  history  must  cither 
continue  the  Saboraim  into  the  seventh  century  or 
accept  an  older  origin  for  the  title  of  gaon.  In 
point  of  fact,  both  titles  are  only  conventionally  and 
indifferently  applied ; the  bearers  of  them  are  heads 
of  either  of  the  two  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbe- 
dita and,  in  that  capacity,  successors  of  the  Amoraim. 

The  inherited  higher  standing  of  Sura  endured 
until  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  after  which 
Pumbedita  came  into  greater  importanca  Sura 
will  always  occupy  a prominent  place  in  Jewish 
history;  for  it  was  there  that  Saadia  gave  a new 
impulse  to  Jewish  lore,  and  thus  paved  the  waj'  for 
the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Judaism.  Pumbe- 
dita, on  the  other  hand,  may  boast  that  two  of  its 
teachers,  Sherira  and  his  son  Hai  (died  1038),  ter- 
minated in  most  glorious  fashion  the  age  of  the 
Geonim  and  with  it  the  activities  of  the  Babylonian 
Academies. 

The  official  designation  of  the  Babylonian  Acade- 
mies was  the  Aramaic  metibta  (Hebrew,  yeshibah), 
session,  meeting.  The  head  of  the 
Organiza-  academy  was  accordingly  called  rei<h 
tion  of  metibta  (Hebrew,  rosh  yeshibah). 

the  Acad-  There  is  a tradition  that  Iluna,  the 
emies.  second  principal  of  Sura,  ^vas  the 
first  to  bear  the  title.  Before  him  the 
usual  appellation  in  Babylonia  was  resh  sidra\ 
resh  metibta  remained  the  official  designation  for 
the  head  of  the  academy  till  the  end  of  the  gaonic 
period,  and  was  by  no  means  displaced  by  the  title 
gaon,  which,  in  fact,  signifies  merely  “ Highness  ” or 
“Excellency.” 

At  the  side  of  the  resh  metibta,  and  second  to 
him  in  rank,  stood  the  resh  kallah  (president  of 
the  general  assembly).  The  kallah 
The  (general  assembly)  was  a character- 
Kallah.  istic  feature  of  Babylonian  Judaism 
altogether  unknown  in  Palestine.  Ow- 
ing to  the  great  extent  of  Babylonia,  opportunities 
had  to  be  furnished  for  those  living  far  from  the 
academies  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations.  These 
meetings  of  outside  students,  at  which  of  course  the 
most  varying  ages  and  degrees  of  knowledge  were 
represented,  took  place  twice  a year,  in  the  months 
Adar  and  Elul.  An  account  dating  from  the  tenth 
century,  describing  the  order  of  procedure  and  of 
the  differences  in  rank  at  the  kallah,  contains  de- 
tails that  refer  only  to  the  period  of  the  Geonim; 
but  much  of  it  extends  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Amoraim.  The  description  given  in  the  following 
condensed  rendering  furnishes,  at  all  events,  a curi 
ous  picture  of  the  whole  institution  and  of  the  inner 
fife  and  organization  of  the  Babylonian  Academies: 

“ In  the  kallah-months,  that  is,  in  Elul.  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  and  in  Adar,  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  the  disciples 
journey  from  their  various  abodes  to  the  meeting,  after  having 
prepared  in  the  previous  five  months  the  treatise  announced 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  kallah-month  by  the  head  of  the 
academy.  In  Adar  and  Elul  they  present  themselves  before 
the  head,  who  examines  them  upon  this  treatise.  They  sit  in 
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I the  following  order  of  rank  : Immediately  next  to  the  president 
is  the  first  row,  consisting  of  ten  men  ; seven  of  these  are  reshe 
1 kallah  ; three  of  them  are  called  ‘haberim’  [associates].  Each 
of  the  seven  reshe  kallah  has  under  him  ten  men  called  ‘ allu- 
Bm’  [masters].  The  seventy  alluflm  form  the 
' Procedure  at  Sanhedrin,  and  are  seated  behind  the  above- 

' the  Kallah.  mentioned  first  row,  in  seven  rows,  their  laces 

j being  turned  toward  the  president.  Behind 

I them  are  seated,  without  special  locations,  the  remaining  metn- 
I hers  of  the  m-ademy  and  the  assembled  disciples. 

" The  examination  proceeds  in  this  wise : They  that  sit  in  the 
first  row  recite  aioud  the  sub.iec.t-matter,  whiie  the  members  of 
, the  remaining  rows  listen  in  silence.  When  they  reach  a pas- 
sage that  requires  discussion  they  debate  it  among  themselves, 
the  head  silently  taking  note  of  the  subject  of  discussion.  Then 
I the  head  himself  lectures  upon  the  treatise  under  consideration, 

1 and  adds  an  exposition  of  those  passages  that  have  given  rise  to 
discussion.  Sometimes  he  addresses  a question  to  those  assem- 
: bied  as  to  how  a certain  Halakah  is  to  be  explained : this  must 

be  answered  only  by  the  scholar  named  by  the  head.  The  head 
adds  his  own  exposition,  and  when  everything  has  been  made 
I clear  one  of  those  in  the  first  row  ari.ses  and  delivers  an  address, 

I intended  lor  the  whole  assembly,  summing  up  the  arguments 
I on  the  theme  they  have  been  consideiing.  . . . 

'■  In  the  fourth  week  of  the  kallab-inonth  the  members  of  the 
‘ Sanhedrin,  as  well  as  the  other  disciples,  are  examined  indi- 
vidually by  the  head,  to  prove  their  knowledge  and  capacity. 
Whoever  is  shown  to  have  insufficiently  prepared  himself  is  re- 
I proved  by  the  head,  and  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
I stipend  appropriated  for  his  subsistence.  . . . The  questions 
i that  have  been  received  from  various  quarters  are  also  discu.ssed 
; at  these  kallah  assemblies  for  final  solution.  The  head  listens 
to  the  opinions  of  those  present  and  formulates  the  decision, 

; which  is  immediately  written  down.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
these  collective  answers  [responsa]  are  read  aloud  to  the  as- 
sembly, and  signed  by  the  head.” 

i Bibliography:  Letter  of' Slierira  Gaon;  Zacuto,  Se/er  I'u- 
nasin  : Gratz,  Gesch.  ci.  Jiulen,  2d  ed.,  v.  429^14;  idem,  He- 
brew trans.,  iii.  490-492;  Is.  Halevy,  Dovot  ha-Rii<ti<ijiim,  iii. 
214-229;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  42,14.5;  iv.  see  index,  p.  301;  Ad. 
Schwarz,  Hoctiscliuhn  in  PalUstina  und  Bahylonien,  in 
Jahrh.f.  Jiid.  Geach.  und  Lit.  1899.  g 

ACADEMIES  IN  PALESTINE;  According 
to  an  oft-quoted  tradition  of  Iloshayah  (a  collector 
of  Tannaite  traditions,  who  lived  in  Ctesarea  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century),  there  existed  in  Jei'u- 
salem  480  S}"nagogues,  all  of  which  were  destroyed 
with  the  Temple.  Each  of  these  synagogues  was 
provided  with  a school  for  Biblical  instruction,  as 
well  as  one  for  instruction  in  the  oral  law.  Besides 
these  schools  of  the  lower  and  middle  grades  men- 
tioned by  the  tradition  (which  is  not  to  he  too  read- 
ily discredited,  though  it  may  have  exaggerated 
i their  number  for  the  sake  of  a good  round  figure), 

! there  existed  in  Jerusalem  a sort  of  university  or 
academy  — an  institution  composed  of  the  seribes 
(sages  and  teachers),  who.se  pupils,  having  out- 
■ grown  the  schools,  gathered  around  them  for  fur- 
I ther  instruction  and  were  called,  therefore,  tal- 
'■  tiiide  lutkamim  (“  disciples  of  the  wise  ”).  There  is, 
however,  no  eertain  information  as  to  the  organiza- 
' tion  of  this  institute,  or  of  the  relation  in  which  it 
: stood  to  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  whose  Pharisee  mem- 
I hers  certainly  belonged  to  it.  The  most  important 
I details  of  its  activity  are  afforded  by  the  accounts 
; concerning  the  sehools  (“houses”)  of  Hillel  and 
I Shammai,  whose  controver.sies  and  debates  belong  to 
i the  last  century  of  the  period  of  the  Second  Temple, 

j and  relate  not  only  to  the  Halakah,  but  also  to 

I questions  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  religious  philoso- 
phy. For  example,  it  is  said  that  the  schools  of 
! Shammai  and  Hillel  occupied  two  and  a half  j^ears 
j in  discussing  the  question  whether  it  had  been  bet- 
I ter  for  man  not  to  have  been  created  (‘Er.  13S). 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  put  as  abrupt  an 
I end  to  the  disputes  of  the  schools  as  it  did  to  the 
contests  between  political  parties.  It  was  then  that 
j a disciple  of  Hillel,  the  venerable  Johanan  ben 
I Zakk.ai,  founded  a new  home  for  Jewish  Law  in 
I J.ABNEH  (J.amni.a),  and  thus  evoked  a new  intellec- 
1 tual  life  from  the  ruins  of  a fallen  political  exist- 

I ence.  The  college  at  Jabneh,  whieh  at  once  consti- 

' tuted  itself  the  successor  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of 


Jerusalem  liy  jHitting  into  praetise  the  ordinances 
of  that  body  as  far  as  was  necessary  and  practi- 
cable, attracted  all  those  who  had  es- 
Jabneh,  caped  the  national  catastrophe  and 
Temporary  who  had  become  prominent  by  their 
Center  of  character  and  their  learning.  IMore- 
the  Jewish,  over,  it  reared  a new  generation  of 
Nation.  similarly  gifted  men,  whose  task  it  be- 
came to  overcome  the  evil  results  of 
still  another  dire  catastrophe — the  unfortunate  Bar 
Kokba  war  with  its  melancholy  ending.  During 
the  interval  between  these  two  disasters  (o6-117), 
or,  more  accurately,  until  the  ‘AVar  of  Quietus” 
under  Trajan,  the  school  at  .lalmeli  was  the  recog- 
nized tribunal  that  gathered  the  traditions  of  the 
past  and  confirmed  them;  that  ruled  and  regulated 
existing  eonditions;  and  that  sowed  the  seeds  for 
future  development.  Next  to  its  founder,  it  owed 
its  splendor  and  its  undisputed  supremacy  espe- 
cially to  the  energetic  Gamaliel,  a great-grandson  of 
Hillel,  called  Ga.maliel  IL,  or  Gamaliel  of  Jabneh, 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandfather, 
Gamaliel  1.  To  him  Hocked  the  pupils  of  .lohanan 
ben  Zakkai  and  other  masters  and  students  of  the 
Law  and  of  Biblical  interpretation.  Though  some 
of  them  taught  and  labored  in  other  places — Eliezer 
ben  Hyreanus  in  Lydda;  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  in 
Bekiin;  Ishmael  ben  Elisha  in  Kefar  Aziz,  Akiba 
in  Bene  Berak;  Hananiah  (Hanina)  ben  Teradyon 
in  Siknin — Jabneh  remained  the  center;  and  in  “the 
vineyard”  of  Jabneh,  as  they  called  their  place  of 
meeting,  they  used  to  a.ssemble  for  joint  action. 

In  the  fertile  ground  of  the  .labneh  Academy  the 
roots  of  the  literature  of  tradition — IMidrash  and 
IMishnah,  Talmud  and  Haggadah — were  nourished 
and  strengthened.  Then',  too,  the  way  was  jiaved 
for  a systematic  treatment  of  Halakah  and  exegesis. 
In  Jabneh  were  held  the  decisive  debates  upon  the 
eanonicity  of  certain  Biblical  books ; there  the  prayer- 
liturgy  received  its  ])ermancnt  form ; and  there,  jirob- 
ably,  was  edited  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch, 
which  became  the  foundation  for  the  later  Targum 
ealled  after  Onkelos.  It  was  Jabneh  that  insjiired 
and  sanctioned  the  new  Greek  version  of  the  Bible — 
that  of  Akylas  (Aipiila).  The  events  that  preceded 
and  followed  the  great  civil  revolution  under  Bar 
Kokba  (from  the  year  117  to  about  140)  resulted  in 
the  decay  and  death  of  the  .school  at  Jabneh.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  (B.  H.  Sl/i).  the  Sanhedrin  was 
removed  from  .Jabneh  to  Usha,  from  Usha  back  to 
.Jabneh,  and  a second  time  from  .Jabneh  to  Usha. 
This  final  settlement  in  I'sha  indicates  the  ultimate 
spiritual  siqiremaey  of  Galilee  over 
Palestinian  Judea,  the  latter  having  become  de- 
Judaism  populated  by  the  war  of  Hadrian. 
Restored.  Uslia  remained  for  a long  time  the  seat 
of  the  acaden^y ; its  importance  being 
due  to  the  pupils  of  Akiba,  one  of  whom,  Judah  ben 
Ilai,  had  his  home  in  Usha.  Here  was  undertaken 
the  great  work  of  the  restoration  of  Palestinian 
Judaism  after  its  di.sintegration  under  Hadrian. 
The  study  of  the  Law  nourished  anew;  and  Simon, 
a son  of  Gamaliel,  was  invested  with  the  rank  that 
had  been  his  father’s  in  .Jabneh.  With  him  the  rank 
of  patriarch  became  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hil- 
lel, and  the  seat  of  the  academy  was  made  identical 
with  that  of  the  patriarch. 

In  the  time  of  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  the  seat  of 
the  Sanhedrin  was  frequently  changed;  its  first 
move  being  from  Usha  to  Shefar'am  (the  modern 
Shef'a  ‘Amr,  a village  about  twelve  miles  eastward 
of  Haifa) ; thence,  under  Simon’s  son  and  succes- 
sor, Judah  L,  to  Bet  Shearim;  and  finally  to  Sep- 
piiOKis  (Zipporin),  the  modern  Sefoorieh,  where  a 
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celebrated  disciple  of  Akiba,  Jose  ben  Halafta,  bad 
been  teaching.  Only  with  great  difficulty  could 
Simon  ben  Gamaliel  establish  his  au- 
Movements  thority  over  this  pupil  of  Akiba,  who 
of  the  far  outshone  him  in  learning.  Simon’s 
Sanhedrin,  son,  Judah  I.,  however,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  unite  with  his  inherited 
rank  the  indisputable  reputation  of  a distingui.shed 
scholar,  a combination  of  great  importance  under 
the  circumstances.  Judah,  in  whom  “Torah  and 
dignity  ” were  combined,  was  the  man  appointed  to 
close  an  important  epoch  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a new  one.  The  academy  at  Sepphoris,  to  which  em- 
inent students  from  Babylonia  also  flocked,  erected 
an  indestructible  monument  to  itself  through  Ju- 
dah’s activity  in  editing  the  Mishnah,  which  attained 
to  canonical  standing  as  the  authentic  collection  of 
the  legal  traditions  of  religious  practise.  In  the 
Mishnah,  the  completion  of  which  was  accomplished 
soon  after  the  death  of  its  author  or  editor  (about 
219),  the  schools  both  of  Palestine  and  of  Babylonia 
received  a recognized  text-book,  upon  which  the  lec- 
tures and  the  debates  of  the  students  were  thence- 
forward founded.  The  recognition  of  Rabbi  J udah’s 
Mishnah  marks  a strong  dividing  line  in  the  history 
of  the  Academies  and  their  teachers:  it  indicates  the 
transition  from  the  age  of  the  Tannaim  to  that  of 
the  Amobaim. 

After  Judah’s  death  Sepphoris  did  not  long  re- 
main the  seat  of  the  patriarch  and  the  Academy. 

Gamaliel  III.,  tlie  unpretentious  sou 

Centers  of  a distinguished  father,  became  pa- 
of  Learn-  triarch : but  Hauiiia  ben  Hama  suc- 
ing.  ceedcd  him  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
introduced  the  new  order  of  things 
that  commenced  with  the  completion  of  the  IVIish- 
nah.  In  Hanina’s  lifetime  the  last  migration  of  the 
Sanhedrin  occurred.  His  pupil,  Joii.xn.^n  b.  Nap- 
pah  a,  settled  in  Tiberias,  and  the  patriarch  Judah 
II.  (grandson  of  .Judah  I.)  soon  found  liimself  com- 
pelled to  remove  to  that  city.  The  imposing  person- 
ality and  unexampled  learning  of  Johanan  rendered 
Tiberias  for  a long  period  tlie  undisputed  center  of 
Palestinian  .Judaism,  the  magnet  which  attracted 
Babylonian  students. 

When  Johanan  died  in  279 — this  is  the  only  settled 
date  in  the  whole  chronology  of  the  Palestinian 
amoraim — the  renown  of  the  Tiberias  Academy 
was  so  firmly  established  that  it  suffered  no  de- 
terioration under  his  successors,  although  none  of 
them  equaled  him  in  learning.  For  a time,  in- 
deed, CiESARE.\  came  into  prominence,  owing  solely 
to  the  influence  of  Hoshay.x,  who  lived  there  in 
the  first  half  of  tlie  third  century,  and  exercised 
the  duties  of  a teacher  contemporaneously  with  tlie 
Church  father,  Origen,  with  whom  he  had  personal 
intercourse.  After  Johanan’s  death  the  school  at 
Cie.sarea  attained  a new  standing  under  Ins  pupil 
Abbahu;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
century  the  opinions  of  the  “sages  of  Ciesarea” 
were  taken  into  respectful  account,  even  in  Tiberias. 
Sepphoris  also  resumed  its  former  importance  as  a 
seat  of  learning:  and  eminent  men  worked  there  in 
the  fourth  century,  long  after  the  disaster  to  the 
city  wrought  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Gallus. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  there  had 
been  an  academy  at  Lydda  in  Judea,  or  “the 
South,  ” as  Judea  was  then  called.  This  academy 
now  gained  a new  reputation  as  a school  of  tradi- 
tional learning.  From  it  came  the  teacher  to  whom 
Jerome  owed  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his 
insight  into  the  “Hebrsea  Veritas.”  But  neither 
Caesarea,  Sepphoris,  nor  Lydda  could  detract  from 
the  renown  of  Tiberias. 


Tiberias  accordingly  remained  the  abode  of  the 
official  head  of  Judaism  in  Palestine  and,  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  of  the  Judaism  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  Academy,  which 
considered  itself  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Sanhe- 
drin. The  right  of  ordination  which,  since  Simon 
ben  Gamaliel,  the  patriarch  alone  had  exercised 
(either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Council 
of  Sages),  was  later  on  so  regulated  that  the  degree 
could  only  he  conferred  by  the  patriarch  and  coun- 
cil conjointly.  The  patriarchal  dignity  had  mean- 
while become  worldly,  as  it  were;  for  exceptional 
learning  was  by  no  means  held  to  be  an  essential 
attribute  of  its  possessor.  The  Academy  of  Tiberias, 
whose  unordaiued  members  were  called  haberim 
(associates),  never  lacked  men,  of  more  or  less 
ability,  who  labored  and  taught  in  the  manner  of 
Johanan.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Eleazar 
b.  Pedat,  Amiand  Assi,  Hiyya  bar  Abba,  Zeira,  Sam- 
uel b.  Isaac,  Jonah,  Jose,  Jeremiah,  Mani,  the  son  of 
Jonah,  and  Jose  b.  Abin,  who  constitute  a series  of 
brilliant  names  in  the  field  of  the  Halakah.  In  the 
department  of  the  Haggadah — always  highly  prized 
and  popular  in  Palestine — the  renown  of  Tiberias 
was  also  greatly  augmented  by  many  prominent  and 
productive  workers,  from  the  contemporaries  and 
pupils  of  Johanan  down  to  Tanhuma  b.  Abba,  who 
was  illustrious  as  a collector  and  an  editor  of  hag- 
gadic  literature. 

The  imperishable  monument  to  the  school  of  Tibe- 
rias is  the  Palestinian  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  of  which  Jo- 
The  hanau  b.  Nappaha  laid  the  foundation ; 
Jerusalem  for  which  reason  he  is  generallj^  styled, 
Talmud,  although  erroneously,  its  redactor  or 
author.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
this  work  was  not  completed  until  nearly  a century 
and  a half  after  Johanan’s  death;  and  its  close  is 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  extinction  of  the 
patriarchal  office  (about  425).  But  Tiberias  did  not 
therefore  cease  to  be  a seat  of  learning,  although 
very  little  of  its  subsequent  activity  is  known.  Ac- 
cording to  a Babylonian  legend,  a scion  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exilarch’s  house  fled  to  Tiberias  in  the  first 
third  of  the  sixth  century,  and  there  became  a resh 
pirka  (afJxi<i>epex‘'TVC  = head  of  the  school) ; a hun- 
dred years  later  a Syrian  bishop  made  an  appeal  to 
the  sages  of  Tiberias  for  the  purpo.se  of  inducing 
Du  Nuwas,  the  Jewish  king  of  South  Arabia,  to 
cease  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  there. 

Further  importance  v/as  gained  by  Tiberias  as  the 
seat  of  the  Masoretic  traditions  and  innovations; 

for  there  in  the  seventh  century  was 
The  Tibe-  introduced  that  system  of  punctuation 
rian  Pune-  which  was  destined  to  aid  so  efficiently 
tuation.  in  the  proper  reading  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Biblical  text.  This  S3'stem, 
which  achieved  universal  recognition,  is  called  the 
“Tiberian  punctuation.”  At  Tiberias  flourished, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Masorite 
Phinehas,  called  also  Rosh  Yeshibah  (“Head  of  the 
Academ  j"  ”),  and  Asher  the  Ancient,  or  the  Great,  fore- 
father of  five  generations  of  Masorites  (Nehemiah, 
Moses,  Asher,  Moses,  and  Aaron),  was  to  a certain 
extent  his  contemporary.  The  last-named  Aaron  ben 
Moses  ben  Asher  (briefly  called  Ben  Asher),  a con- 
temporary of  Saadia,  brought  the  Tiberian  school  of 
Masorites  to  a distinguished  end.  Tiberias  thereafter 
ceased  to  play  any  part  in  Jewish  learning,  until,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  it  emerged  for  a brief  period, 
and  again  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  became 
the  object  of  the  pious  ambition  of  Don  Joseph 
Nasi  of  Naxos. 

W.  B. 
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ACAN  (or  ^AZAN),  MOSES  : Identical  pcr- 
liaps’witli  the  Moses  ben  Joseph  Hazan,  who  lived 
in  1245  at  Toledo,  and  maintained  business  connec- 
tions with  Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise,  king  of  Castile. 
Wlien  Alfonso  was  in  Cuenca  in  1271,  Moses  Apan 
informed  him  of  the  business  relations  that  existed 
between  himself  and  the  infante  and  Don  Nuho  de 
Lara,  as  well  as  the  grandees  of  Castile. 


Bibliography  ; Mattyriqo,  Hkt.  de  la  Ciudad  de  Cuenca, 


p.  312. 


M.  K. 


AgAN  (or  KAZAN’),  MOSES  DE  ZABAGUA: 

Native  of  Catalonia,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a rimed  treatise  on  chess  in  the 
Catalonian  dialect,  which  he  begins  by  referring  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  exhorts  his  fellow 
man  to  glorify  the  Creator  by  the  practise  of  virtue. 
Favoring  chess,  he  opposed  all  games  of  chance, 
particularly  card-playing,  Avhich,  he  declared,  would 
ruin  all  addicted  to  it.  This  treatise,  a manuscript 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Escurial,  was  translated 
into  Spanish  in  1350,  probably  by  a Castilian  Jew. 


Bibliography  : De  los  Rios,  Estudios,  p.  290 ; Steinsehneider, 
Schach  hci  den  Juden,  p.  25;  Kayserling,  Blbl.  JSsp.-Poi-t. 
Jud.  p.  8. 

M.  K. 


ACAZ,  JACOB : Keeper  of  the  royal  lions  in 
Saragossa.  In  1384  or  1385,  by  order  of  King  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  Acaz  took  some  lions  to  Navarre  as  a 
present  to  King  Chailes  11.  A certain  Abraham  Azen 
is  mentioned  in  1408  as  his  successor  in  Saragossa. 


Bibliography'  : M.  Kayserling,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xxv.  255. 

.M.  K. 


ACBARA.  See  Okbara. 


ACCAD  or  AKKAD  (Archad,  Septuagint,  or 
in  some  manuscripts,  Achad). — Biblical  Data  : 
Word  occurring  once  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 
X.  10),  as  the  name  of  a citj^ ; one  of  the  four  cities 
Yvhicli  formed  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod.  The  exact  location  is  unknown.  On  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cuneiform  tablets  Akkad 
appears  as  the  name  of  a city,  and  also  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  (about  1135  b.c.),  but  the 
connection  in  which  it  occurs  gives  no  hint  of  its 
locality  or  history.  See  “ Keilinschriftliche  Bib- 
liothek,”  iii.  170,  171.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to 
identify  this  place  Yvith  tlie  city  of  Agade  in 
northern  Babylonia,  of  Yvhich  Sargon  I.  Yvas  king 
about  3800  b.c.,  but  there  is  no  positive  proof  that 
the  two  are  identical.  The  Yvord  Akkad,  as  used 
both  by  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  occurs  most 
freipiently  as  a part  of  a royal  title  much  affected 
both  in  early  and  in  later  periods.  In  the  early  in- 
scriptions it  is  hif/nl  Kengi  (Ki)  Uri  {Ki),  Yvhich  ap- 
pears in  Semitic  in  the  form  shar  {mat)  Shmiieri  u 
(mat)  Akkndi',  that  is,  king  of  Sumer  and  Accad. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  in  recent  times 
regarding  tlie  exact  meaning  of  this  title,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  a conclusive  decision  has  yet  been 
reached  (see  Babylonia).  It  is  at  least  reasonably 
clear  that  both  the  Babylonian  and  Ass3'rian  kings 
who  bore  it  claimed,  by  its  use,  to  goY'ern  the  whole 
of  Babylonia.  In  this  use  Accad  designates  north- 
ern Babylonia,  and  Sumer  southern  Babylonia. 

if.  W.  R. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  old  Jewish 

traditions  differ  as  to  the  identity  of  Accad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Palestinian  tradition  (Targ.  Yer.  i.  and 
ii.  to  Gen.  x.  10,  Gen.  R.  xxxvii.),  Accad  is  identical 
with  Nisibis.  Jerome  and  Ephraem  Syrus,  in  their 
commentaries  on  tlie  passage,  accept  this  Y'iew.  The 
Babylonian  authorities  considered  Accad  to  be  the 
city  of  Bashkar  (or  Kashkar;  see  Rabbiuowitch, 


“ Dikduke  Soferim  ” toYoma,  lOu,  note  10;  Jastrow, 
“Diet.”  p.  676),  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Tal- 
mud Yoma,  10a).  Its  situation,  hoYVCY'cr,  is 

unknown. 

Bibliography  : Ginzberg,  in  Monatsselirift,  xliii.  486 ; Neu- 

bauer,  G.  T.  p.  346. 

L.  G. 

ACCENTS  IN  HEBREW  : Symbols  denoting 
vocal  stresses  on  particular  sj’llables  in  jironouncing 
words  or  sentences.  1.  In  every  Yvord  Yve  utter,  one 
syllable  is  spoken  with  greater  emphasis  and  clearer 
enunciation  than  the  rest.  About  it,  as  the  strongly 
stressed  or  accented  element,  the  other  unaccenteil, 
or  rather  less  stronglj'  accented,  syllables  are 
groujied.  Thus,  in  the  Yvord  “contradict”  the  last 
syllable  is  the  bearer  of  the  main  accent;  a Yveaker, 
secondary  accent  rests  on  the  first,  Yvhile  the  itali- 
cized intermediate  syllable  is  unaccented.  Simi- 
larly, in  a sentence,  some  Yvords  are  pronounced 
Yvitii  marked  distinctness,  Yvhile  others  are  spoken 
hastily,  almost  Yvithout  a stop,  and  made  to  lean 
forYvard  or  backYvard,  as  the  italicized  Yvords  in 
“ he  is  a man  of  (he  Yvorld  ” ; “ / kncYV  it.  ” Both  the 
accent  Yvhich  belongs  to  every  Yvord  in  itself  (“  Yvord- 
accent  ”)  and  the  one  Yvhich  indicates  its  rank  in  a 
sentence  (“sentence-accent”)  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  vital  force  Yvhich  Yvelds  disjointed  speech-ele- 
ments into  harmonious  sense-units.  The  stops  be- 
come particularly  noticeable  Yvhen,  in  a larger  com- 
plex of  clauses,  they  serve  to  mark  the  limits  of  each 
clause  and  its  relation  to  the  others.  Some  pauses 
are  bound  to  be  made,  on  physical  grounds,  to  take 
breath;  it  is  nearly  ahvays  so  arranged  that  the 
logical  pauses  shall  coincide  Yvith  those  intervals. 
In  an  ordinary  page  of  English  the  Yvord-acceiit  is 
never  indicated  (as  it  is  in  Greek),  nor  do  the  signs 
of  punctuation  (.  ; ; ,)  shoYV  all  the  stops  Yvhich 
careful  reading  in  accordance  Yvith  sense  (especially 
oratorical  deliver}’  or  the  forceful  recital  of  a liter- 
ary masterpiece)  reipiires.  In  the  IlebrcYV  text  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  an  elaborate 
system  of  signs  (notations  of  stresses,  or  Accents)  by 
Yvhich  the  stronger  as  Yvell  as  the  Yveaker  stre.sses 
belonging  to  syllables  and  Yvordsare  marked,  so  that 
a reader  Yvho  is  acijuainted  Yvith  the  use  of  the  sym- 
bols may  recite  the  sacred  texts  correctly  ami,  in 
appearance  at  least,  intelligently,  Yvithout  consider- 
ing grammar  or  sense. 

2.  The  IIcbreYv  (Aramaic)  Yvord  plural 

(r"j;p),  Yvhich  is  used  in  the  DIasokah  in  the 
sense  of  “accent,”  “accents,”  denotes, 

Name.  in  the  first  iilace,  “ taste  ” (in  the  literal 
sense,  as  in  Ex.  xvi,  31);  then,  “ judg- 
ment,” “good  sense”  (see  I Sam.  xxv.  33);  in  Tal- 
mudic IlebreYv,  “ sense  ” “ Yvords  of 

sense”;  “admitting  of  more  than  one 

sense”).  This  is  the  oldest  term  Yvhich  thus  con- 
clusively proves  that  the  Biblical  system  of  ac- 
centuation Yvas  primarily  designed  to  mark  the 
various  degrees  of  logical,  or  sense,  pausation.  This 
method  of  punctilious  distribution  of  great  and 
small  pauses  led,  hoYvever,  to  a peculiar  intonation 
in  a half-singing  style  Yvhich  is  called  C.yntili,.v- 
TioN;  this  may  still  be  heard  in  (orthodox)  JeYvish 
synagogues.  The  Accents  liav'e  the  secondary  func- 
tion of  marking  this  intonation,  each  symbol  being 
equal  to  several  musical  notes.  Hence  their  ap- 
pellation in  Arabic,  lahn,  plural  alhaii,  as  early  as 
Ibn  Koreish,  and  the  HebrcYV  term  “melody,” 
plural  DU'p. 

On  the  term  “ trop  ” (the  same  as  the  English 
“ trope,”  in  the  sense  of  a musical  cadence)  used  by  the 
Jews  in  their  vernaculars,  see  Berliner,  “Beitriige 
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zur  hebraisclien  Grammatik  iu  Talmud  und  Mid- 
rascli,”  p.  39,  uote  4,  Berlin,  1879. 

3.  All  of  the  Hebrew  Accents  are  properly  “ sen- 
tence-accents. ” Hence  they  vary  iu  form  (7 , 1 , 7 

etc.)  in  accordance  with  their  varying  pausal 
functions.  The  sign  once  chosen,  the 
Sentence-  “ word-accent  ” is  indicated  by  its 
Accent.  place  in  the  accented  syllable,  above 
or  below  the  initial  consonant  in  the 
center;  when  there  is  a vowel  sign  below,  the  latter 
occupies  the  center,  while  the  accent  sign  is  placed 

farther  to  the  left:  "'F?  Some 

of  the  accents  are  placed,  without  regard  to  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  invariably  at  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  word  (hence  termed  prepositives  and 

postpositives-.  '????(  ,1vv^;  in  the  editions  of  Baer, 
the  notation  is  repeated  on  the  accented  syllable; 

1 . A secondarjr  accent  (■>‘?.'?  “ bridle,  ” that  is, 

check)  is  indicated  by  7 : A word  may  lose 

its  accent;  then  it  is  joined  by  means  of  a hyphen 
('li’P  “coupler”)  to  the  next  following  word: 
nonan-SD-nNi  ; the  words  thus  united  are 

regarded,  for  purposes  of  accentuation,  as  one  word : 

oi3,N-nj|-iD  _ 

Hebrew  words  have  their  main  accent  either  on 
the  last  syllable  “ below  ”)  or  on  the  penult  (next 
to  the  last  syllable)  “ above  ”). 
Place  of  Tlie  accent  is  never  found  farther 
Word-  back  (for  a seeming  exception  see 

Accent,  below).  In  the  majority  of  words 

(word-types)  the  accent  falls  upon 

the  last  syllable:  etc.  Penultimate 

accentuation  is  found  in  the  pronouns  (and 

the  shorter  form  ’’JP,!),  (similarly 

in  the  dissyllabic  suffixes  ^,1?.-,  ^?7l") ; in  verbal 
forms  of  all  stems  (conjugations)  ending  in  (^P"), 
’0-,  1^-,  ; in  the  causative  stem.  {Mf  HI),  addi- 

tionally in  the  forms  ending  in  t)-  and  ; the 
latter  rule  applies  also  to  verbs  P'T  and  in  all 
stems  (except  those  which  follow  the  analogy  of 
triliteral  verbs),  hence  , etc. ; in  the  noun  in 
forms  with  a helping  vowel  like  ^^5  (compare 

^+3^P),  as  in  verbal  forms  like  similarly  in  the 
dual  ending  o.'t;  ; with  the  so-called  locative  ending 
'■'7  (with  a few  exceptions) ; in  verb  and  noun  be- 
fore the  suffixes  'I-,  ^-(^?')  (when  preceded  by 
[’].;  and  in  forms  of  the  type  and  , 

hence  similarly  ,ip),  1-  (in  iripn, 

Tb^PiT-)  and  in  i:-,  before  '"^-,  7-,  d- (in 
and  ; in  the  adverbs  (also  7?^)  and 
and  those  with  the  locative  ending  ■"'7  like  and 

(although  not  uniformly);  in  forms  (not 
uniformly,  although  with  more  regularity  in  verbs 
yv  and  ''''y)  when  the  last  syllable  is  closed  and  the 
next  to  the  last  is  open,  hence  '’P,.?!'',  ^7(9-, 

etc. ; in  forms  of  the  type  '^“71  the  accent  remains  on 
the  penultimate  before  'J-  and  (less  uniformly)  in  all 
forms  with  an  open  penultimate. 

Penultimate  accentuation  may  also  be  due  to  re- 
cession (■''"^tf  “stepping  back”),  as  in  *^77,, 
that  is,  when  a non-pausal  accent  (see  § 4)  due  on 
the  ultimate  precedes  a pausal  accent  (fto/f.)due 
on  the  penultimate ; the  non-pausal  then  recedes  to 
the  penultimate  (and  even  farther  back  in  O’.P  '“PV.’,) 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  secondary  accent 


if  the  two  words  were  hyphenated  (see  below); 
in  point  of  fact,  the  non-pausal  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  secondary  accent  (see  g 4);  the 
rule,  however,  is  not  followed  consistently  (see  Jos. 
Wijnkoop,  “Darke  ha-Nesiga,  sive  Leges  de  Ac- 
centus  Hebraicte  Linguae  Ascensione,”  Leyden,  1881 ; 
also  in  Hebrew,  ’5?7,  Amsterdam).  Finally, 

penultimate  accentuation  is  due  to  recession  mjMuse, 
that  is,  when  the  accent  is  a pausal  one,  7,  7,  7,  less 
often  J , 7 , etc. ; in  '?)?',  'IK,  ^7.®? ; in  verbal  forms 
ending  in  ®^7  and  ^■,  hence  '''’971  , etc. ; also  in 
'7^97,1  ; in  forms  like  ’.7?. , '7.1 , (for  the  non- 
pausal  forms  '7-7 , ’^7),  ; before  the  suffix  n-, 

hence  , ^'7.97 , etc. ; in  adverbs  and  participles,  for 
example,  Conversely,  the  pausal  accent 

may  bring  about  ultimate  accentuation  as  iu 
'’npi  nc'i  ao'y 

Properly,  the  secondary  accent  is  due  upon  the 
second  syllable  from  the  main  accent,  provided  the 
intervening  syllable  is  long,  that  is. 
Secondary  open  with  a long  vowel,  closed  with 
Accent  a short  vowel,  or  opened,  that  is, 
(■>.7.p).  originally  closed,  with  a short  vowel: 

The  syllable  receiv- 
ing the  secondary  accent  must  also  be  long  (open  with 
a long  vowel,  opened  with  a short  vowel ; °'(.7,7,  ; 

with  a closed  syllable  the  sign  is  implied,  but  never 
expressed : ).  When  the  syllable  preceding  the 

main  accent  is  overlong,  that  is,  clo.sed  with  a long 
vowel,  the  secondary  accent  will  be  placed  there: 
^77,7,  PK  7720  nnctr  (imperative)  and 

similar  instances,  owing  to  a retarded  pronuncia- 
tion of  o which  is  thus  raised  to  a.  Similarly, 
the  secondary  accent  will  fall  upon  the  syllable  pre- 
ceding the  main  accent  when  it  is  long  (open  with 
a long  vowel,  opened  with  a short  vowel)  and  the 
syllable  bearing  the  main  accent  is  a compound 
one,  that  is,  consists  of  an  ordinary  (simple)  sylla- 
ble preceded  by  a consonant  and  an  incompletely 
reduced  vowel  (a  'I???;  7,7  , 7),  or  by  a consonant 
and  a completely  reduced  vowel  (a  vocal  : 7) 
at  the  beginning  of  a word;  neither  combination 
is  capable  of  forming  a syllable  by  itself,  nor  may 
it  be  joined  in  speech  to  the  preceding  syllable: 

, '''•'o"'?.  When  a word  is  long  enough, 
anotliersubsidiarj"  accent  may  become  necessary;  it 
is  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  second- 
ary accent  as  the  latter  from  the  main  accent, 
and  upon  the  same  conditions  (the  one  to  the  right 
being  the  stronger) ; t'Ub'nnci  _ nu.innnn  ^ ^ 

When  the  second  syllable  from  the 
main  accent  is  closed  (with  a short  vowel)  and  the 
syllable  next  preceding  is  open,  the  secondary  ac- 
cent is  placed  upon  Hie  latter,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  accents  thus  exceeding  the  limit  of 
one  syllable ; ^ '-ici-on'o  (observe  that  pre- 

fixed never  takes  a secondary  accent). 

Distinct  from  the  ■>7.5  in  the  ca.ses  just  mentioned 
(also  in  all  forms  of  the  verbs  and  ■''IP  in  which 
the  guttural  clo.ses  a syllable  with  a short  vowel,  for 

instance,  '^"(7,'? , ((.'P,; , ),  which  the  Ilehrew 

grammarians  term  “light  •>?'?,”  is  the  so-called 
“ heavy  •>75  ” which  is  found,  on  certain  conditions, 
with  closed  syllables  containing  a short  vowel  (■\75”,'!', 

, etc.),  or  (in  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job)  with 
reduced  vowels  (vocal  ’.I?: , 

'>.S,  and  so  on).  A third  kind  whicli  does  not 
concern  us  here  at  all  is  the  so-called  “eu]dionic 
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JP?.”  See  Gesenius-Kautzscli,  “Hebrew  Gram- 
mar” (Clarendon  Press  edition),  §16,3;  Stade, 
“Hebraische  Grammatik,”  §§  53-56;  both  rest  upon 
S.  Baer,  “Die  Methegsetzuiig,”  in  Merx’s  “Archiv 
fur  Wissenschaftliche  Erforschung  des  A.  T.,” 
1867,  pp.  56  et  seq. ; 1868,  pp.  194  et  seq.,  also  in  Latin 
in  his  edition  of  Proverbs.  The  accent  is  often  an 
aid  to  sense,  especially  in  words  similar  in  sound, 
but  different  in  meaning,  as  “he  drank,” 

“she  put”;  ‘^,01  “Rachel  is  coming,” 

“Rachel  came.”  Similarly,  the  •>.??;  compare , 
“they  will  fear”  and  “they  will  see,”  etc. 

Small  words  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  the  mono- 
syllabic prepositions  and  conjunctions  -‘""S.,  '"'il, 
-8y,  -'3^  the  words  '1'^., 

Use  of  also  "'ft!,  are,  as  a rule,  joined 

Hyphen,  to  the  following  (long)  word.  Not 
only  two,  but  three,  and  even  four, 
words  may  be  hyphenated  thus;  -ns 

On  the  other  hand,  a long  word  will  oc- 
casionally be  joined  to  a following  small  word: 

pl-7i?r'r^ . There  is  always  a close  syntac- 

B 


sense.  Frequently,  however,  the  logical  pause  is 
sacrificed  to  rhetorical  effect.  A characteristic  de- 
viation from  the  accepted  method  of  punctuation 
consists  in  passing  over  introductory  clauses  or 
phrases  which  are  treated  as  a subordinate  part  of 
what  follows;  for  example,  “And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  a tirmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters”  (Gen.  i.  6). 
The  lesser  pauses  obey  the  laws  of  syntactical  con- 
struction, Avhich  are  obviously  various  in  different 
languages.  The  English  sentence  “And  the  earth 
was  waste  and  void”  properly  reads  in  Hebrew: 
“ And  the  earth — it  was  waste  and  void  ” ; hence 
there  will  be  a pause  in  Hebrew  after  “and  the 
earth.”  The  order  of  words  differs  also.  Compare 
the  very  opening  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  in 
English.  Rhetorical  effect  makes  itself  felt  in  con- 
nection with  the  smaller  no  less  than  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  greater  pauses.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sis, the  pause  may  be  shifted  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; or  it  may  be  introduced  within  a group  of 
words  which  is  properly  indivisible.  In  general, 
greater  latitude  is  permissible  in  dealing  with  the 
slighter  pauses.  Individual  taste  will  there  play  an 
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tical  relation  between  the  hyphenated  words.  In- 
deed, in  every  union  of  words,  sense  and  rhythm 
are  equal  determining  factors. 

4.  The  verse  (1'’''°?)  is  adopted  as  sense-unit.  It  is 
certainly  the  natural  unit  in  the  poetical  portions 
of  the  Bible  in  accordance  with  the 
Place  of  Rhythm  of  Parallelism.  It  is  there 
Sentence-  equally  natural  to  divide  the  verse 
Accent,  into  two  halves.  Accordingly,  in  a 
part  of  the  recently  discovered  frag- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus,  each 
verse  occupies  two  short  lines  (stichs)  running  across 
the  page ; for  example : 

;psi3  'jsS  nn.'^Dii  ni’nj  I'jn  oSij; 

The  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.)  is  still  arranged 
in  this  fashion  in  the  Scrolls  and  in  the  ordinary 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Elsewhere  the  Verse-division  is  an  arbitrary, 
though  convenient,  innovation  which  was  not  per- 
mitted to  penetrate  into  the  Scrolls 
Determina-  (the  sign,  marking  the  end  of  a verse, 
tion  of  must  be  kept  out  of  them ; see  Sofe- 
Accent.  rim,  iii.  7).  The  whole  of  the  Bible 
was  to  be  read  according  to  a rhyth- 
mical swing  which  even  in  the  poetical  composi- 
tions is  largely  determined  by  sense.  The  tradi- 
tional verse,  as  a glance  at  the  English  Bible  will 
show,  does  not  always  coincide  with  our  period; 
nor  is  it  always  of  the  same  length.  For  purposes 
of  accentuation  each  verse  must  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately. The  problem  is  invaiiably : given  a verse,  de- 
termine the  accentuation.  The  leading  principle  of 
the  system  is  halving  (extended  from  the  poetical  por- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  Bible).  Each  verse  is  divided 
into  two  parts  not  necessarily  equal;  these  parts 
are  each  divided  into  two  other  parts ; this  process 
is  continued  until  an  indivisible  complex  of  words 
is  reached.  The  greater  pauses  are  regulated  by 


important  part.  Rhythm  is  another  factor.  A group 
must  consist  of  more  than  two  words  to  admit  of  a 
marked  pause  within  it.  When  thus  the  stops  have 
been  properly  distributed  in  a verse,  our  next  task 
is  to  indicate  both  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  a 
pause  by  the  corresponding  signs  (accents).  The 
accents  are  either  pausal  (°'i?'D?’?  “stops”)  or  non- 
pausal  “servants,”  servi).  The  notation 

differs  in  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms  (O'Slb  ^"8; 
hence,  ’PS!?-)  from  that  employed  in  the 

other  (twenty-one)  books  (°'7?P  'Pki?.).  The  two 

systems  must  be  treated  separately,  that  of  the 
three  books  first. 

A.  ^"P-8  'P2,t?. 

Pausal : - (P’^P  “ cessation  ”),  7 C'P'l  hI'V  “ ascend- 
ing and  descending  ”),  7 “ rest  ”),  1 (K'P  7 

“rhomb”),  J (’^"'JP  L'PP,  “'i'?"]  geresha- 
List  of  turn  [see  below]  ”),  r ("'’^^  “ water- 

Accents.  channel  ”),  postpositive,  \ ('PI  “ thrust 
pyrepositive,  1 C!.®  “shake”  or 
“trill”),  ,1  (great  “chain”),  (land':  (n't^ 

and  nD-;^73ni?.  “by  itself  ”),  that  is, 

pausal  (for  the  meaning  of  and  P?P,P  see  below). 

Non-pausal  : ; (*<?■;  [®^]15  “ lengthening  ”),  - 

(Nnna  “laboring,  heavy,  slow”),  1 (''<t'J,8  “going  on,” 
that  is,  not  pausing),  *,  ('N’^  “settled,”  that  is,  un- 
varying in  its  tone),  _ ('■'^>!  “ placed  above  ”),  •;  (P?P? 
“ turned  round  ” ; the  older  form  was  7 ),  7 
“ wheel  ” ; the  older  form  was  7,  7),  L (little  ^.^P?']''), 
~ (nnijx)^  pretonic.  The  names,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  derived  from  the  musical  value  or  from  the  form 
of  the  accents.  Other  names  are  met  with;  but 
those  given  are  the  most  common.  The  diagram 
printed  above  will  be  employed  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  various  signs. 
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Explanatory  Notes. 

1.  The  proper  measure  of  a poetical  verse  is  two 
short  lilies  (a  distich  or  couplet).  Such  is  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  verse  in  Proverbs.  The  main  cesura 
is  then  marked  by  . But  frequently,  as  in  Psalms, 
a verse  will  contain  three  short  lines  (a  tristich  or 
triplet;  that  is,  rhythm  is  sacrificed  to  sense);  or  a 
verse  may  contain  four  short  lines  (a  tetrastich  or 
quatrain;  that  is,  two  rhythmical  verses  making 
one  sense-verse);  or  a verse,  not  necessarily  long, 
may  be  trisected  purely  for  reasons  of  sense  or  for  the 
sake  of  oratorical  emphasis.  The  main  cesura  will 
then  be  marked  by  - (a  stronger  -),  while  \ will  be 
reserved  for  the  secondary  cesura  (that  is,  the  one 
between  - and  ■; ).  In  the  diagram  the  three  by 
no  means  coordinate  sections  of  the  verse  are  des- 
ignated by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C.  In  a short 
verse,  therefore,  drop  A,  and  retain  B and  C.  In  a 
still  sliorter  verse  (one  consisting  of  but  one  short 
line),  drop  A and  B,  and  retain  C.  This  principle 
applies  equally  to  the  smaller  sections  on  the  diagram 
{that  is,  those  limited  by  a pausal  accent),  the  begin- 
ning of  which  may  be  lopped  off  to  suit  varying  lengths. 

There  will  be  found  7 in  the  sixth  word  from  ■; 
and  farther;  it  will  be  replaced  by  r occasionally 
in  the  fifth,  and  almost  always  in  the  fourth  word ; 
7 is  never  used  farther  to  the  left  • 7 is  replaced  by 

always  in  the  first,  occasionally  also  in  the  second, 
word  (see  note  19). 

2.  pp  ''V.  (for  pn-^N)^ 

3.  The  main  cesura  in  section  A is  marked  by  1; 
when  a second  cesura  becomes  necessary,  1 is  re- 
peated. Observe,  in  general,  that  whenever  an  accent 
is  repeated,  the  one  farther  to  the  left  is  the  weaker. 
Between  7 and  7 there  must  be  no  word  (in  which 
case  L is  called  little  _)  or  at  least  two  words  (then 
we  have  great  -).  Two  7 s must  equally  be  sepa- 
rated by  at  least  two  words.  Wlien  1 becomes  im- 
possible, - takes  its  place.  Tlie  sliortest  measure 
of  section  A is  two  words;  a cesura  is  always 
required. 

4.  The  servus  of  7 is  - (or  7,  when  properly  the 
hyphen  should  be  employed ; or  ' ; , that  is,  with  a 

PP?).  This  ; may  occur  in  the  same  word  with  7 
(in  ])lace  of  the  light  •’P.'?). 

Here  PP’,  “cutting  off,”  “separating,”  is  a line 

similar  to  tlie  one  used  with  and  It 

occurs  {a)  before  or  after  the  divine  name  “to 
prevent  its  being  joined,  in  the  reading,  to  a word 
whieli — in  the  opinion  of  the  accentuators — it  was 
not  seemly  to  bring  into  contact  with  it”;  {b)  be- 
tween two  words  of  which  tlie  first  ends  in  the 
same  letter  with  which  the  seeond  begins;  (c)  else- 
where, to  mark  an  emphatic  intonation.  In  all  these 
cases,  PP?  introduces  a slight  pause  after  a non- 
pausal  accent. 

5.  In  the  seetion  limited  by  great  1 (great  I’s  sec- 
tion), the  main  cesura  is  marked  by  1 (rarely  by  ':) 
and  the  secondary  cesura  by  '7.  When  only  one 
cesura  is  required,  it  is  marked  by  (that  is,  the  1 
section  is  cut  off);  but  1 is  found  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  necessarily,  when  two  servi  are  intro- 
dueed  (see  note  12).  Sections  of  two  words  may 
and  may  not  have  a eesura.  If  required,  it  will,  of 

course,  be  marked  by  . The  shortest  measure  is 
one  word. 


6.  Great  1 never  has  more  than  one  servus,  which  is 
7 (exceptionally  7 ; particularly  when  another  1 pre- 
cedes). When  a pausal  accent  (1  or  '7)  precedes,  it 
is  1,  but  7 when  an  open  syllable  direetly  (that  is, 
no  PPp  intervening)  preeedes  the  tone-syllable ; these 
accents  may  appear  in  the  same  word  with  great 
j (7  taking  the  place  of  light  -'?'?). 

7.  Seetions  of  two  words  will  oceasionally  have 
a cesura;  it  is  omitted  in  the  case  of  small  words 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  and  ac- 
cented on  the  first  syllable,  unless  emphasis  is  de- 
sired. The  cesura  in  little  I’s  section  is  marked  by 

'7.  The  shortest  measure  of  little  Ts  section  is  one 
word. 

8.  Little  1 may  have  two  servi,  7 7 (or  7 '.-) ; or 
one  servus,  7.  The  two  servi  (7  7)  appear  occasion- 
ally in  the  same  word  (when  the  syllable  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  tone  is  open) ; but  this  rule  is 
not  always  obe3'ed. 

9.  The  cesura  in  I’s  section  is  marked  by  the  same 
accent,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  the  cesura  in  little  7’s  section  (see  note  7).  A 
secondary  cesura  is  seldom  required;  the  accent 
marking  the  main  cesura  will  then  be  repeated. 
The  shortest  measure  of  I’s  section  is  one  word. 

10.  ' may  have  two  servi,  7 7 {t.e.,  - when  the 
tone  falls  on  the  second  letter  and  farther ; 7 when 
on  the  first) ; or  one  servus,  - (it  may  appear  in- 
stead of  light  ■’PP.  in  the  same  word  with  1)  (or  '7). 
In  a few  instances  three  servi  are  found:  ' " 7. 

11.  il  , when  a servus  precedes;  or  when  the  tone 
falls  on  the  third  syllable  or  farther;  in  all  other 
cases,  '7  (the  latter  always  between  _ and  7). 

12.  There  is  no  cesura  in  |l’s  section.  Its  shortest 
measure  is  one  word.  Except  in  two  instances,  p. 
has  never  more  than  one  servus,  7,  when  the  tone  is 
on  the  first  syllable  (but  in  two  instances  in  the 
place  of  the  hyphen) ; or  on  the  second  when  it  is 
simple  and  the  first  syllable  is  a simple  closed  one 
without  heavy  ; 7 when  the  condition  mentioned 
in  note  6 is  fulfilled ; 7 in  all  other  cases  (but  7 in  a 
few  instances  where  the  'IPp  or  079  preceding  the 
tone-sjdlable  is  abnormal).  Two  servi:  7 7;  7 in  the 
place  of  a hyphen. 

13.  The  rules  for  the  diviision  of  7’s  seetion  are 
the  same  as  those  laid  down  for  great  7 (see  note  5). 

14.  7 lias  properly'  only  one  servus,  7 , when  the 
tone  is  on  the  first  syllable;  7 when  on  any  other 
sydlable  (but  '7;  also  7 exceptionally  in  two  places; 
in  one  of  them  two  consecutive  7’s  are  found) ; al- 
ways 7 when  under  a dageshed  letter,  except  in 
three  places,  where  7 is  found  again.  Exception- 
ally two  servi  are  found : 7 7 ; the  first  is  properly 
in  the  place  of  a hyphen ; once  we  find  7 7 , where 
again  the  first  is  in  the  place  of  a hyphen. 

15.  The  main  cesura  in  section  B is  marked  bj'  7; 
for  a second  cesura.  7 will  be  repeated;  and  so  on. 
The  7 s may  follow  each  other  closely.  Properly, 
between  7 and  7 at  least  two  words  should  inter- 
vene. This  must  always  be  the  case  when  1 marks 
a subordinate  cesura ; otherwise  an  interval  of  one 
word  is  frequently  sufficient.  When  1 becomes 
impossible  or  undesirable,  7 takes  its  place.  The 
interval  between  7 and  7 must  never  exceed  one 
word.  7 is  frequently  found  in  the  second  word 
from  7 . It  is  found  in  the  first  only  when  7’s  word 
is  long;  that  is,  when  the  tone-syilable  therein  is 
preceded  by  at  least  two  syllables,  or  by  one  syl- 
lable, provided  it  is  the  bearer  of  a secondary  accent 
(see  § 3) ; otherwise  7 gives  way  to  a servus.  The 

shortest  measure  of  B is  two  words  (exeept  after  7 , 
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when  one  word  is  sufficient).  Sections  of  two  words 
may  and  may  not  have  a cesura. 

16.  I should  properly  never  have  more  than  one 
servus.  In  all  cases  where  two  or  more  servi  are 
found  the  servus  immediately  preceding-;  is  a sub- 
stitute for  - (see note  15).  Three  servi;  |.  _ “(but 

7 7,  i.e.,  ~ when  the  tone  is  on  the  third  syllable; 
or  on  the  second  syllable  when  the  first  syllable 

is  overlong;  7 when  the  condition  mentioned  in  note 
6 is  fulfilled;  7 in  all  other  cases).  In  three  in- 
stances L takes  the  place  of  the  middle  servus ; it  is 
preceded  by  7 and  followed  by  f (when  the  tone  is 
due  on  the  first  syllable)  or  by  7 (when  the  usual 
condition  is  fulfilled).  Two  servi;  7 7 (but  7). 
One  servus  ; 7 after  7 (but  ';)  ; 7 in  all  other  cases. 
More  than  three  servi  are  found  in  three  instances; 
in  one  1 occupies  the  second  place  before  7 ; in  the 
others  the  multi- 
plication of  servi 
is  due  to  the  reso- 
lution of  hyphen- 
ated words. 

17.  Theoretic- 
ally, 1 marks  the 
main,  and  '7  the 
secondary  cesura 
in  7’s  section ; 
but  7’s  section  is 
usually  too  short 
to  require  two 
cesuras.  One  ex- 
pects '7  to  be  the 
accent  where  only 
one  cesura  is  re- 
quired. Such  is 
frequently  the 
case.  But  1 is  em- 
ployed when  the 
section  in  front  of 
the  cesura  must  it- 
self be  bisected,  or 
when  the  pausal 
accent  requires 
two  servi  before 
it  (in  either  case 

is  out  of  the 
question  ; see 
note  12) ; some- 
times (in  three  , 

instances)  for  no  apparent  reason  (1  and  '7  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  pausal  force  that  occasionally  one  is 
placed  for  the  other).  Between '7  and  7 there  must 
be  at  least  one  word.  Otherwise  '7  gives  way  to 
a servus.  The  shortest  measure  of  7’s  section  is  one 
word.  Sections  of  two  words,  of  course,  have  no 
cesura.  The  cesura  fails  likewise  in  the  case  of  small 
words  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  and 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  unless  emphasis  is  de- 
sired. The  foregoing  rules  remain  in  force,  even 
when  7 gives  way  to  a servus  (see  note  15). 

18.  7 should  properly  never  have  more  than  one 
servus;  7 (it  may  be  found,  instead  of  light  -’.7'?,  in 
the  same  word  with  7 only  when  the  syllable  pre- 
ceding the  tone-syllable  is  overlong  and  has  a or 

6 for  its  vowel).  When  two  servi  appear,  the  one 

adjoining  7(7)  is  a substitute  for  (see  note  17), 
while  the  one  farther  to  the  left  is  |l’s  servus  (see 

note  12) ; 7 T . Once  three  servi  are  found ; 7 7 7 ; 

7 takes  the  place  of  a h3fphen. 

19.  The  main  cesura  in  section  C is  marked  by  7; 
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the  secondary  cesura  by  '7.  When  onlj"  one  cesura 
is  required,  '7  should  properly  mark  it.  However, 
- is  employed  (the  two  accents  are  presuniablj-  re- 
garded as  of  equal  force;  see,  for  a similar  substitu- 
tion, note  17).  Between  '7  and  7 there  must  be  at 

least  one  word.  When  '7  is  due  in  the  word  imme- 
diately preceding  7 , it  is  replaced  by  a servus,  ; . 
Another  servus,  7 , maj'  be  placed  in  the  next  pre- 
ceding word.  This  necessitates  a further  change; 
•7  (marking  the  main  cesura),  which  does  not  per- 
mit 7 immediately  after  it,  and  is  transformed 
into  |i.  7 maybe  found  in  the  word  adjoining 

only  when  7’s  word  is  long;  otherwise  7 gives  way 
to  a servus.  This  may  necessitate  a further  change ; 
when  the  word  adjoining  7 is  itself  short  (that  is, 
with  only  one  syllable,  which  is  not  the  bearer  of 
a secondary  accent,  before  the  accented  sj-llable); 

7,  when  due  on 
the  next  preced- 
ing word,  is  re- 
placed bj'  7 . The 
shortest  measure 
of  C is  one  word. 
But  7 does  not  per- 
mit 7 immediately 
before  it;  the  lat- 
ter accent  will 
then  be  replaced 
b\-  7,  the  other  ac- 
cents remaining 
the  same  as  before 
7.  Sections  of 
two  words  have  a 
cesura,  provided 
the  last  word  is  of 
sufficient  lengtli 
to  permit  7 before 
it  (see  above). 

20.  7 should 
properly  never 
have  more  than 
one  servus.  In  all 
cases  where  two 
or  more  servi  are 
found,  the  servus 
immediately  pre- 
ceding 7 is  a sub- 
stitute for  7 (see 
„ note  19).  Three 
servi;  7 7 t,  that  is,  7 and  7 upon  the  .same  condi- 
tions as  before  7 (see  note  16) ; where  1 is  used  be- 
fore 7I  will  be  employed  here.  Two  servi;  77; 
but  7;  7 maj'  take  the  place  of  light  J.7?  in  the 
same  word  with  7 (provided  that  7 does  not  precede; 
see  note  19);  in  a few  ])laces  the  servi  arc  alto- 
gether irregular.  One  servus;  7 (when  the  tone  is 
on  the  first  syllable;  but  ';) , 7 (when  on  any  other 
syllable),  or  7 (after  I7).  In  a few  instances  four 
servi  are  found. 

21.  There  is  no  cesura  in  7’s  section.  Its  shortest 
measure  is  one  word.  Except  in  a few  instances, 
7 has  never  more  than  two  servi.  Three  servi; 
777  (7  or  7 accordin^^  to  the  usual  rule) ; in  three 
passages ; 7 ‘ 7 and  7 " 7.  Two  servi ; 77.  One 
servus;  7.  The  servi  of  |L  are  the  same  as  those 
of  7. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  above 
diagram  and  rules  to  concrete  cases,  the  first  four 
verses  of  Psalm  cx.  are  given  above.  The  cesuras 
are  indicated  as  in  the  diagram ; the  figures  refer  to 
the  notes. 
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The  verse  from  Ecclesiasticus  quoted  above  would 
be  accented  as  follows: 


19 


1 16  I 

nunj  I'ln 


15 


o'":op 

Pausal : “ cluster  of  grapes  ”),  pout- 

positive,  |i,  and  J (great  and  little  'll"?!,  “ upright  ”), 
- (Nnc'^  “ handbreadth,  ” or  i,  T 

List  of  “ scatterer  ”),  postpositive,  1 

Accents.  “ stretching  out  ” ),  postpositive,  ~ 
(3'n’  “resting”),  prepositive,  7 
“broken”),  1 “expulsion”),  !1  “double 

ts’?)!.”),  1,  (great  T?),  f (great  “drawing 

out”),  '7  (^'?.?^'? — that  is  — Non-pausal\  7, 

r,  7,  z (double 7),  t “trill  ”),  1,  ; (little  ^r'?'?),  7. 


Explanatoky  Notes. 

1.  The  verse  may  be  of  varying  length.  In  a long 
verse  7 marks  the  main  cesura.  The  two  sections 
are  designated  in  the  diagram  by  the  letters  A and  B. 
In  a short  verse  drop  A and  retain  B.  The  shortest 
measure  of  a verse  is  two  words.  The  cesura  never 
fails. 

7’s  proper  place  is  in  the  fifth  word  from  7 and 


word  or  the  one  adjoining  is  long,  1 is  admissible  in 
the  second  word,  but  is  not  necessary.  When  j becomes 
impossible  or  undesirable,  “ takes  its  place,  r is  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  third  word ; this  is  its  utmost 
limit  to  the  right.  The  shortest  measure  of  i’s  sec- 
tion is  two  words.  The  cesura  never  fails.  When 
only  one  word  is  available  |i  takes  the  place  of  7. 

5.  Between  two  I’s  there  must  be  at  least  three 
words.  When  the  interval  is  shorter  the  one  to  the 
left  is  transformed  into  1 ; the  change  does  not  af- 
fect the  •_  next  to  the  left,  which  always  maintains 
its  position,  there  being  a sufficiently  long  interval 
between  it  and  the  i preceding  it.  Between  1 and  7 
or  r there  must  be  at  least  two  words ; otherwise  1 
is  transformed  into  “ or  7.  But  1 may  precede  an- 
other 1 ; this  is  the  only  case  in  which  two  I’s  may 
come  together. 

6.  i may  have  one  or  two  servi,  both  7 ’s. 

7.  The  main  cesura  in  7’s  section  is  marked  by  1 , 
which  is  repeated  for  every  following  cesura  until  a 
point  is  reached  when  . is  inadmissible  or  undesirable 
(see  below) ; then  it  gives  way  to  ! ; the  next  cesura 
is  marked  by  _ ; then  comes  '7  which  may  be  repeated. 
Between  1 and  7 there  must  be  at  least  four  words. 
It  is  rarely  found  in  the  fourth  word.  It  necessarilj’ 
replaces  tliere  f when  the  next  cesura  is  due  immedi- 
ately before  7 ; '7  then  becomes  unavailable  (see  be- 
low), and  1 takes  its  place  (that  is,  '7’s  section  is  ob- 
literated) ; the  interval  between  1 and  f must  never 
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farther;  when  due  in  the  fourth  and  farther  to  the 
left,  it  may  be  replaced  by  7 or  7 (in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  position  of  those  accents  in 
note  2) ; the  substitution  is  common  in  short  verses ; 
it  necessarily  takes  place  in  verses  of  three  or  two 
words;  in  the  first  word  before  7 (even  in  a long 
verse),  7 is  rarely  used  (except  in  cases  of  a marked 
logical  pause). 

2.  The  main  cesura  in  A is  marked  by  7. ; the  second 
by  7 ; for  every  following  cesura  1 is  repeated  until 
the  last  is  reached,  which  is  marked  byx  • Between 
7 and  7 at  least  three  words  must  intervene;  but  the 
proper  place  is  at  a considerable  distance  from  7. 
Between  1 and  r there  must  be  at  least  one  word. 
When  r’s  word  and  the  one  adjoining  it  are  both 
short  the  distance  between  L and  7 must  amount  to 
two  words.  When  7 becomes  impossible  7 takes  its 
place.  In  a few  instances  where  the  two  words  im- 
mediately preceding  7 are  very  short,  that  is,  mono- 
syllables, and  properly  subject  to  hyphenation,  7 is 
found  in  the  third  word ; this  is  its  utmost  limit  to 
the  right.  The  shortest  measure  of  A is  one  word. 
Sections  of  two  words  always  have  a cesura. 

3.  7’s  servus  is  7 (which  is  repeated  in  the  few  in- 
stances which  call  for  a second  servus;  see  note  2). 
In  a few  instances  7 is  found  in  the  same  word  with 
7;  grammarians  incorrectly  call  it.  a servus 

“ inclined  ”). 

4.  The  main  cesura  in  7 ’s  section  is  marked  by  7 , 
which  is  repeated  for  every  following  cesura  until 
the  last  is  reached,  which  is  marked  by  ” Between 
7 and  7 there  must  be  at  least  one  word.  When  7 ’s 


exceed  one  word ; otherwise  - and  ^ (the  servus  due 
in  the  second  word  before  1 ; see  note  13)  would  come 
together,  and,  on  musical  grounds,  the  two  accents 
can  not  come  together  without  a pausal  accent  be- 
tween them.  In  a few  instances  1 takes  the  place 
of  f in  the  fourth  or  third  word  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son. Between  f and  7 there  must  be  at  least  two 
words ; it  is  found  in  the  second  only  when  the  two 
next  following  words  are  both  long;  its  utmost  limit 
appears  to  be  the  fifth  or  sixth  word  (where  it  replaces 
I for  the  main  cesura).  When  f becomes  unavailable 
it  gives  way  to  1.  Between  the  latter  and  7 there 
need  be  no  interval ; its  utmost  limit  is  the  fourth 
word.  Between  '7  and  7 there  must  be  at  least  one 
word ; it  is  found  in  the  first  only  in  the  place  of  ' 
(that  is,  P??)  when  the  latter  sign  is  due  before  1 
(strangely  enough,  the  notation  remains  the  same); 
its  utmost  limit  appears  to  be  the  third  word.  In  a 
section  consisting  of  only  three  words  '7  may  take 
the  place  of  1 in  the  second  word.  The  shortest 
measure  of  7’s  section  is  one  word.  Sections  of  two 
words  may  or  may  not  have  a cesura ; the  cesura  is 
likely  to  occur  when  the  last  word  is  long,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  even  then.  The  cesura  may  be  left  out 
also  in  sections  of  three  words  provided  it  is  due  im- 
mediately before  .. 

In  the  twenty -one  books  PP?  is  especially  employed 
to  mark  a stop  in  long  sections  limited  by  1,  t,  or  1, 
for  the  subdivision  of  which  by  means  of  pausal  ac- 
cents there  exists  no  provision  in  the  accentual  sys- 
tem ; or  to  mark  a stop  immediately  before  7,  1,  or  1- 
neither  '7  nor  1 being  available  (see  note  15^ 
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, 8.  - may  have  one  or  two  servi.  Two  servi : - 

I Oiieservus:  The  latter  is  occasionally  found  in 

' the  same  word  with  i,  especially  in  order  to  indicate 
a compound  word  Eccl.  iv.  10,  for  example). 

9.  There  is  no  cesura  in  H’s  section.  Its  shortest 
measure  is  one  word.  ' may  have  from  one  to  six 

. servi.  all  "‘s.  “f  is  found  in  sixteen  instances;  in 
eveiy  instance  I might  have  been  used.  never 
stands  alone;  it  may  have  as  many  as  six  servi:  •;  y 7 
etc. 

10.  There  is  no  cesura  in  f ’s  section.  Its  short- 
est measure  is  one  word.  1 may  have  from  one  to 
live  servi,  all  r’s.  f and  ^ are  constantly  inter- 
changed, particularly  where  the  former  is  subor- 
dinated to  J (see  note  11)  or  to  the  servus  that  takes 
the  place  of  J (see  note  15). 

, 11.  I’s  section  should  properly  be  indivisible. 

'■  But  very  often  a division  is  introduced.  The  main 
cesura  is  then  marked  by  1,  and  the  second  by  f. 
BetAveen  1 and  1 at  least  two  words  should  properly 
intervene ; the  former  is  rarely  found  in  the  second 
I Avord.  Sometimes,  Avhen  there  are  only  tAvo  Avords 
' in  I’s  section,  a cesura  is  introduced.  Similarly, 
in  a few  very  rare  instances,  f’s  section  is  bisected; 
I then  marks  the  cesura.  The  reason  for  the  phe- 
I nomena  just  mentioned  is  apparently  the  slight  and 
I almost  imperceptible  difference  in  pausal  force  be- 
I tAveen  the  three  accents:  f,  f,  and  1.  The  shortest 
1 measure  of  I’s  section  is  one  Avord. 

12.  1 Avhen  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  or 
Avhen  1 precedes;  - Avhen  the  accent  is  on  the  ulti- 
mate, and  1 does  not  precede. 

13.  1 may  have  from  one  to  five  servi,  but  " can 
have  only  one.  Three  or  more  servi;  77,  etc. 

j TAvoserA'i:  1 One  servus:  7 (when  the  accent  is 
I on  the  first  letter  of  the  Avord,  this  is  the  only  servus 
' f can  take),  or  1 (Avhen  on  any  other  letter).  1 
may  take  the  i)lace  of  light  in  the  same  word 
Avith  1 Avhen  no  other  servus  precedes  (except  when 
I the  ■’v’r.  divides  yi  or™,  or  when  . follows,  unless 
I at  the  same  time  f precedes). 

’ 14.  There  is  no  cesura  in  k’s  section.  Its  short- 

est measure  is  one  Avord.  7 may  have  one  or  two 
servi : 71,7. 

15.  The  rules  for  the  division  of  7’s,  I’s,  and  “’s 
i sections  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  governing  the 
division  of  I’s  section  (see  note  7).  The  follow- 
ing differences  shoidd  be  noted:  '7’s  section  is  sel- 
dom available  (only  three  instances  are  recorded). 
- may  be  found  in  the  second  word  before  7,  etc., 
though  not  frequently,  even  Avhen  the  two  Avords 
next  following  are  both  short;  its  utmost  limit  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fifth  word  (Avhere  it  replaces  1 for 
the  main  cesura).  In  five  passages  f and  7 are 
! found  in  the  same  word  (second  from  7,  etc.);  there 
was  evidently  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  ac- 
I centuators;  both  accents  are  now  chanted,  7 first. 
Between  7 and  7 there  must  be  at  least  one  Avord 
(but  see  beloAv) ; its  regular  utmost  limit  is  the  third 
word;  it  is  found  in  the  fourth  only  Avhen  the  next 
folloAving  cesura  is  marked  by  '7  (see  above),  or  when 
it  and  f change  places,  as  in  Gen.  i.  12;  only  in  the 
latter  case  7 may  be  found  in  the  fifth  word  (see 
I Dent.  xvii.  5) ; f and  7 may  also  change  places 

i when  the  latter  accent  is  due  in  the  third  word. 

IVhen  7 becomes  unavailable  it  gives  Avay  to  a 
' servus,  its  oAvn  servi  remaining;  7 may  remain 
Avhen  the  last  Avord  is  long.  The  section  limited  by 
7.  etc.,  may  contain  no  more  than  one  word.  Sec- 
tions of  two  Avords  may  and  may  not  have  a cesura ; 
a cesura  is  admissible  Avhen  the  latter  of  the  two 
words  is  long  and  the  interval  between  the  tone- 
^ syllables  considerable ; but  even  then  it  is  rarely  in- 
I troduced ; the  accent  marking  the  cesura  is  7.  The 

1 

I 


cesura  may  be  left  out  occasionally  also  in  sections 
of  three  Avords  even  Avhen  it  is  due  at  a sufficiently 
long  distance  (that  is,  after  the  first  Avord  of  the  sec- 
tion) to  make  1 available. 

16.  When  1 is  due  on  the  first  letter  of  the  Avord 
and  no  servus  precedes,  it  is  replaced  by  7. 

17.  7,  etc.,  may  have  as  many  as  six  servi.  Four 
or  more  servi:  ■-  1 7 7 7.  Three  servi:  -z  - -■ 
Two  servi:  -7,  7 — that  is,  7 Avhen  on  the  first  letter, 
and  1 when  elseAvhere;  the  tAvo  servi  may  oc- 
casionally appear  in  the  same  Avord,  the  first  re- 
placing the  light  ■>■?’?.  or  indicating  the  end  of  the 
first  part  in  a compound  Avord ; 7 may  take  the  place 
of  7 betAveen  1 and  7 Avhen  occurs  in  the  lat- 
ter’s word,  or  Avhen  precedes.  One  servus: 
before  7:7,,  that  is,  7 , Avhen  two  or  more  syllables 
intervene  betAveen  the  servus  and  7,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a Avord  and  furtive  counting  as 
syllables;  7 Avheii  only  one  syllable  (eA^en  an  over- 
long  syllable)  or  none  at  all  intervenes:  7 alAva)'S 
remains  before  P??;  7,  provided  no  other  servus 
precedes,  may  I’eplace  •’'P  (in  the  same  Avord  Avith 
7)  Avhen  the  latter  is  due  in  an  overlong  s}’llable 
(immediately  before  7) ; but  not  in  an  open  syllable 
separated  from  7 by  another  open  syllable  or  b}’  an 
incompletely  reduced  voAvel  ('1P('  ) ; before  1 ; 7. , 
that  is,  7 , Avhen  one  or  more  syllables  intervene  be- 
tween the  servus  and  the  tone-syllable  of  I’s  Avord, 

at  the  beginning  of  a Avord  and  furtive 
counting  as  above;  in  a fcAv  compound  Avords  r ap- 
pears in  the  same  Avord  Avith  1 ; 7 Avhen  no  sylla- 
ble intervenes;  7 ahvays  remains  before  PP?;  be- 
fore 7 ; 7. 

18.  - Avhen  a servus  precedes;  othcrAvise  11  is 
used. 

19.  The  rules  for  the  division  of  . ’s  section  are 
the  same  as  those  governing  the  division  of  i’s  sec- 
tion except  that  for  7 there  is  used  here  1.  The 
shortest  measure  of  I’s  section  is  tAvo  Avoids.  Sec- 
tions of  two  Avords  may  or  may  not  have  a cesura. 
The  cesura  ahvays  fails  Avhen  the  second  Avord  is 
short ; Avhen  it  is  long  a cesura  must  be  introduced, 
unless  the  first  Avord  is  very  short,  or  is  a word  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

20.  1 may  have  one  or  tAvo  servi,  both  7 s.  7 may 
appear  in  the  same  word  with  7,  provided  that  no 
second  7 precedes,  in  place  of  light  ->75  (it  must 
not  divide  -7  or  7.7.;  see  note  13),  but  not  on  the 
first  letter;  when  7 is  inadmissible  and  the  pausal 
accent  preceding  is  not  1 (called  here  'TP’r,  or 
a kind  of  •’PP.)  is  introduced  in  the  place  of  the 
heavy  JPP. ; Avhen  neither  7 nor  1 is  admissible  11 
is  nece.ssarily  employed. 

21.  The  rules  for  the  division  of  7’s  section  are 
the  same  as  those  governing  the  division  of  I’s  sec- 
tion except  that  for  1 there  is  used  here  .7.  The 
shortest  measure  of  7’s  section  is  one  word. 
Sections  of  tAvo  words  may  or  may  not  have  a 
cesura  (a  cesura  may  be  introduced  only  when  7’s 
Avord  is  long). 

22.  7 has  usually  only  one  servus:  7.  It  occa- 
sionally appears  in  the  place  of  light  •'P.P.,  or  in 
compound  Avords,  in  the  same  place  Avith  7 . In 
fourteen  instances  7 is  preceded  by  two  servi : ,7  7 
(7  is  properly  a Aveakened  7;  7 is  7’s  servus). 

23.  The  rules  for  the  division  of  section  B are 
the  same  as  those  governing  A except  that  i is 
not  available  here.  The  shortest  measure  of  B is 
one  word.  Sections  of  two  Avords  ahvays  have  a 
cesura. 

24.  7 ’s  servus  is  7.  In  a feAV  instances  7 is  found 

in  the  same  word  with  7 see  note  3). 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  the  Second  Com- 
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mandment  (Ex.  xx  3-6)  is  here  subjoined  (accord- 
ing to  the  ; see  below): 


9 9 9 9 4 7.IJ  12.13  13  13  13 

I Sdd.  n\r]jn_  O'Shn  n'nSN“TiS  n'_ni  nS 

7.12  1.1  11  7 9 7 

nnnp  y.pxa  nrsi  ‘^jjpp  d'.cb’p  ■irN  njicn.-'?3i 

6 4 17  4.5  8 7 14 

kSi  1*-*?’^  ‘■'QOCID'.M 

10  2.18  20  19  17  7.12  13  2 

■'1I.3  '3:n  p 

1 2 22  21  17  1’ 

'NjB’S  D’i’3-i-Sjn.  D'c‘yc’-Sj?  riiN  p];. 

24  23  23  19  17 

: 'pixp  ’__ici:‘Si  O'eSs);^  ipn  ni;;);} 


The  use  of  a separate  system  for  the  three  books 
requires  an  explanation.  Luzzatto  (in  his  “ Prolego- 
meni  ad  Una  Grammatica  Ragiouata  della  Lingua 
Ebraica,”  pp.  177  et  seq. ; letter  to  Baer  appended  to 
the  latter’s  treatise,  p.  55)  writes  that  the 

different  method  of  chanting  in  vogue  for  those 
books  called  for  a different  notation.  Baer  (i^^'o 
^"19^,,  p.  3),  and  before  him  Elias  Levita,  believed 
that  the  shorter  measure  of  the  poetical  verses  is 
responsible  for  the  change  of  the  accentual  sj'stem. 
Wickes  (“  Poetical  Accentuation,”  pp.  7 et  neq.)  seems 
to  combine  both  views  when  he  says  that  the  system 
of  accentuation  found  in  involves  “a  refine- 
ment of  a purely  musical  character,”  and  that  “the 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  compensate  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  verses  by  a finer  and  fuller,  more  artifi- 
cial and  impressive  melody.”  It  would  seem  that 
Baer’s  opinion  needs  but  a slight  modification  to  be 
accepted  as  an  adequate  explanation.  The  accentu- 
ation of  the  three  books  may  be  said  to  be  design- 
edly adjusted  to  the  stichic  form  of  the  poetical 
texts  (see  beginning  of  this  section;  also 
note  1).  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  distich  was 
found  to  cover  the  sense-verse.  7 was  the  natural 
sign ; it  is  the  sign  of  bisection  in  a verse  in  the 
other  books  of  the  Bible.  But  occasionally  the  sen.se 
required  a sense-verse  of  three  stichs.  Had  7 been 
used  to  mark  the  main  cesura,  the  rhythmical  trisec- 
tion would  have  been  entirely  obliterated.  With 

the  introduction  of  , 7 was  kept  in  its  place  and 
the  rhythmical  division  left  recognizable.  Mono- 
stichs  were  not  infrequently  found  in  the  texts.  It 
was  thought  desirable  to  mark  them  as  such  accentu- 
ally by  avoiding  7.  The  poetical  accentuation  (the 
name  will  now  be  found  appropriate),  while  pri- 
marily serving  the  requirements  of  sense,  aims  at 
the  same  time  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  it  can,  to 
rhythm.  It  could  safely  be  employed  in  books  like 
Job,  Proverbs,  and  Psalms,  which  were  not  read  in 
public  service,  and  for  which  therefore  no  established 
method  of  chanting  existed  (as  is  the  case  with  Can- 
ticles and  Lamentations) ; therewas,of  cour.se,  no  room 
for  it  in  the  case  of  Ps.  xviii.  and  cv.  1-15,  which 
are  repeated  in  II  Sam.  xxii.  and  I Chron.  xvi.  8-22 
in  non-poetical  surroundings.  We  subjoin  here  Ps. 
xviii.  16  = II  Sam.  xxii.  17,  Heb.  16,  which  will  illus- 
trate the  transposition  of  one  system  into  the  other : 

‘950  rnipin“^JM 
mn; 

: . isn  nn  ncubp 

A double  accentuation  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxv.  22 
(one  is  intended  for  the  verse  ending  at  the  Maso- 


retic  section ; the  other  extends  farther  so  as  to  slur 
over  the  uncomplimentary  story  concerning  the  mis- 
conduct of  Reuben,  ; or  in  order  to 

imply  the  fanciful  idea  that,  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
conduct, Reuben  was  still  counted  with  the  other 
sons  of  Jacob;  see  Ihishi,  ad  locum,  and  sources)  and 
in  the  Decalogue,  Ex.  xx.  3 et  seq.  and  Deut.  v.  7 et 
seq.  (one  divides  the  Decalogue  into  ordinary  verses, 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short ; the  other  divides  it 
into  ten  verses,  one  for  each  Commandment).  Ac- 
cording to  the  predominance  of  the  lower  (7,  7,7) 
or  upper  {1,1,1)  signs,  one  accentuation  is  spoken 
of  as  the  “lower”  ponnn  and  the  other  as  the 
“ upper  ” Cxi?. 

With  the  superlinear  vocalization  goes  a system 
of  superlinear  accentuation.  The  signs  for  the  pausal 
Accents  differ;  some  of  them  represent  the  actual  or 
modified  initial  letters  of  their  names ; they  are  placed 
invariably  above  the  line.  The  signs  for  the  non- 
pausal  Accents  are  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem, and  are  infralinear.  The  system  also  aims  at 
simplicity.  Ambiguous  signs  are  avoided;  7 is  used 
in  the  place  of  1 and  f which  are  wanting,  also  in  the 
place  of  i rejjeated,  and  in  other  cases.  There  is  no 
separate  notation  for  the  three  books.  Wickes  (“  Prose 
Accents,”  pp.  I‘i2etseq.)  proves  conclusively  that  the 
superlinear  sj^stem  is  derived  from  the  ordinary  one. 
Facsimiles  may  be  found  in  Ginsburg’s  “ XV.  Fac- 
similes of  Manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,”  plate 
ii.,  London,  1897,  and  in  Stade’s  “Hebraische  Gram- 
matik  ” ; see  also  the  reproduction  in  Baer’s  edition 
of  Job.  Compare  also  the  literature  quoted  in  article 
Vocalization. 

5.  The  general  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  that  both  the  vocalization  and  accentua- 
tion originated  with  Ezra  and  the  mythical  Great 
Synagogue.  Thus  Ben  Asher  ('iWQ"! 
Accentua-  § 16  and  elsewhere)  speaks  of 

tion  Sup-  the  Accentsasintroducedby  theproph- 
posed  to  be  ets  and  princes  of  the  diaspora  (the  ex- 

of  Divine  iled  Jews  in  Babylon),  to  whom  the  in- 

Origin.  terpretation  of  every  word  (Scriptural 
passage)  was  revealed;  the  accentua- 
tion which  bears  the  seal  of  the  prophets  is  therefore 
inspired.  Some  even  maintained  that  the  Torah  Pen- 
tateuch which  Moses  received  on  Sinai  and  delivered 
to  Israel  was  furnished  with  vowel-points  and  accent- 
signs,  both  of  which  were  indeed  as  old  as  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  language  (communicated  to  Adam  in 
paradise).  The  Sinaitic  origin  of  the  punctuation  was- 
emphatically  denied  by  Mar  Natronai  II.  (859-869), 
who  accordingly  prohibited  its  introduction  into  the 
Scrolls  (see  “Mahzor  Vitry,”  p.  91,  Berlin,  1893,  and 
Griitz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,”  2d  ed.,  v.  503). 

Ben  Asher’s  opinion  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Ac- 
cents was  shared  by  the  contemporaries  of  Saadia 
(892-942).  This  gaon  was  accused  by  his  detractors, 
of  ascribing  to  himself  the  gift  of  prophecy  because 
he  had  written  a treatise  in  Biblical  style  with  vowel- 
points  and  Accents.  In  his  defense  Saadia  pointed 
to  extracanonical  writings  (such  as  Sirach,  Scroll  of 
the  Hasmoncans,  and  others)  which  were  pointed 
and  accented.  While  Saadia  evidently  does  not  as- 
sign to  the  accentuation  special  sacredness,  he  is  nev- 
ertheless far  from  suspecting  its  recent  origin;  for, 
speaking  of  Sirach ’s  book,  he  says  that  he  (Sirach) 
furnished  it  with  points  and  Accents  (wj'alahu  mus- 
ammanan  mut'aman).  See  Saadia’s  7?P,  ed. 

Harkavy,  St.  Petersburg,  1891,  Njp;  also  sap,  note 
2 ; 32 , note  *.  The  recently  found  fragments  of 
Sirach  have  traces  of  points  and  Accents  (see  “ Rev. 
6t.  Juives,”  xl.  i.  et  seq.);  on  a text  of  the  Scroll  of 
the  Hasmoneans  with  points  and  Accents  (among 
the  Cambridge  manuscripts  brought  from  Cairo),  see^ 


cj’  'p.'SR 
'jan  nippis 
nSn’ 
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I Abrahams,  “Jewish  Quarterly  Review,”  1899,  xi. 
291  et  seq. 

' G.  Tlie  accentuation,  like  the  vocalization,  is  cer- 
I tainly  a post -Talmudic  innovation.  The  treatise 
I Soferim,  in  which  for  the  first  time  reference  is  made 
; to  points  marking  the  beginning  (or, 

' Post-Tal-  as  it  may  be  called,  the  end)  of  a verse 

' mudic'  (iii.  7),  and  possibly  also  to  signs 

Origin.  (points)  by  which  the  subdivisions  of 
a verse  are  indicated,  is  post-Tal- 
mudic.  PP?  (Soferim,  iii.  7)  apparently  means  “ to 

cut  up  a verse” ; compare  Meg.  22« : pPp'p  ''i' 

“I  was  not  permitted  to  break  up  a verse” : in  xiii. 
1,  reference  is  made  to  the  stichic  form  of  the  texts 
of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs  in  which  a verse 
(that  is,  a long  verse)  is  said  to  be  broken  up  into 
three  parts  by  a blank  left  after  the  opening  portion 
(nn'.T's,  corresponding  to  y’s  section),  at  the 

(this  is  apparently  the  correct  reading;  see 
the  edition  of  Muller,  Leipsic,  1878)  and  at  tlie 
I end  ('T'°).  Observe  that  the  terminology  is  far  from 
‘ fixed.  In  the  Talmud  itself  reference  is  made  to 
' the  practise  of  reciting  the  text  in  a manner  accord- 
ing with  the  logical  pauses  (Meg.  3rt  = Ned.  376; 
i Hag.  66  ; in  Ber.  62  mention  is  made  of  a system 
of  hand  movements  used  by  teachers  in  training 
their  pupils  to  pause  in  the  proper  places),  and  ap- 
parently also  to  the  habit  of  chanting  (Meg.  32«), 
but  not  to  written  signs  by  which  pauses  are  marked. 
The  beginnings  of  our  system  of  accentuation  may 
therefore  safely  be  placed  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
first  to  prove  the  post-Talmudic  date  of  the  points 
and  Accents  was  Elias  Levita  '^•7°?,  1538). 

See  VocAi.izATioN. 

7.  One  is  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Syriac  system  of  accentuation  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  by  the  gram- 
marian Joseph  Huzaya  (Wright,  “A  Short  History 
! of  Syriac  Literature,”  pp.  115  London,  1894),  to 
j which  the  Hebrew  system  bears  a striking  resem- 
' blance  and  from  which  it  is  apparently  derived.  The 

Syrians,  apt  disciples  of  the  Greeks,  adopted  from 
the  latter  their  method  of  reading,  and  accordingly 
I also  their  system  of  punctuation.  Tlie  Greeks  dis- 
I tinguished  three  kinds  of  reading  {avayvuai^) ; ora- 
' torical  or  dramatic  delivery  implying  declamation 
and  gesticulation  {nad'  v-rroKpiatv) ; reading  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tone,  that  is,  word-accent  {Kara  irpo- 
i audlav),  and  reading  in  accordance  with  pauses  re- 
I quired  by  the  sense  (Kara  SiaaToXijv).  A single  point 
(ariypr/),  placed  above  or  below  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  line,  indicated  the  pauses;  the  upper  point  {relda 
1 OTiy/itj)  at  the  end  of  a period  complete  in  itself 

j (avToreX^g),  the  lower  point  {vTzooTiyprj)  between  prot- 

' asis  and  apodosis,  and  the  middle  point  (iienn  aTiyfiij) 
in  a long  sentence  in  order  to  iiermit  the  reader  to  take 
breath.  Upon  this  modest  system,  which  is  found 
in  our  oldest  Syriac  manuscripts,  Huzaya  founded  a 
more  elaborate  one  to  mark  the  subordinate  divi- 
sions in  a more  regular  and  careful  manner.  The 
following  diagram  will  illustrate  the  system  (A  means 
protasis,  and  B apodosis) : 

B A 


Compare  with  this  the  Hebrew  (prose)  system  in  its 
essential  parts; 


The  point  employed  at  the  end  the  Syrians  call 
pasoka,  that  is,  “sector”  ; P''f3  (corrupted  into  piD-) 
was  apparently  the  name  which  in  the  Hebrew  sys- 


tem belongs  to  the  double  point  (;)  marking  the  end 
of  a verse.  The  Greeks  also  had  a sign  called  vepiv 
(from  which  our  “hyphen”  is  derived)  to  mark  the 
coalescing  of  two  syllables  into  one  (synalephap  The 
Syrians  employed  the  same  sign  to  join  together  two 
Syriac  words  used  in  translation  of  one  Greek  word; 
hence  the  Hebrew  hyphen  (see  § 3).  In  the  Hebrew 
system  the  rhetorical  Accents  (they  were  the  signs  of 
interrogation,  exclamation,  etc.) are  wanting.  How- 
ever, in  distributing  the  pausesthe  Jewish  accentua- 
tors  frequently  pay  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  rhetorical  declamation  (see  the  quotation  from  the 
“Manuel  du  Lectcur,”  in  ^lerx,  j).  69,  note  2;  also 
Kalonymus  ben  David  at  the  end  of  the  Hebrew 
grammar  of  Abraham  de  Balnies,  Venice,  1523).  See 
Merx,  “ Hi.storia  Artis  Grammaticic  a])ud  Sj’ros,”  pp. 
62e<«cy.,  Leipsic,  1889.  On  tlie  origin  (and  function) 
of  the  minor  pausal  Accents  see  Buchler,  “ Untersuch- 
ungen  zur  Entstehung  und  Entwickelung  der  He- 
briiischen  Accente,”  Vienna,  1891  (see  also  Griitz, 
“Monatsschrift,”  1882,  jip.  38.5-409). 

8.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  vocalization  and  ac- 
centuation were  introduced  simultaneously.  Per- 
haps the  latter  followed  the  former.  Both  became 
an  object  of  care  to  the  Masoretes,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  task  of  preserving  the  traditional  consonantal 
text  intact,  undertook  to  W'atch  over  the  traditional 
vowel-points  and  accent-signs.  Conqiare,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Masoretic  note  to  Jer.  i.  7; 

that  is,  the  words  '*r8.  "'P.Nl  occur  four 
times  (i.  7,  iii.  11,  xi.  6,  xv.  1;  contrast  iii.  6 and 
xi.  9)  in  Jeremiah  thus  accented.  On  tlie  accentual 
variations  of  the  Orientals  (''8'7U'-)  and  Occidentals 
('?‘?7>7p_)  see  jVIasokaii.  Even  more  minute  are  the 
dill'erences  between  Ben  Asiiek  and  Ben  Napii- 
TALi.  Our  editions  usually  follow  the  former,  Avho 
is  the  authority  of  the  West. 

9.  The  accentuation  ofi'ers  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Biblical  text.  One  must,  how- 
ever, constantly  bear  in  mind  its  limitations,  which 
are  of  a twofold  character.  On  the  one  hand,  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  too  much,  the  sj'stcm  fails 
in  important  points.  In  short  verses  its  pauses  are 
unnecessary;  in  long  verses  there  are  not  enough  of 
them.  Sense  is  not  infreiiuently  sacrificed  to  rhetor- 
ical effect.  The  imperfection  of  the  R3’steni  is  ]iar- 
ticularly  noticeable  in  the  awkwardness  Avith  which 
a parenthesis  is  indicated  (compare,  forexanijile,  Jer. 
XX.  1).  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  tell  just  Avliat  the 
accentuators  had  in  mind  in  choosing  a certain  mode 
of  accentuation.  While,  for  the  finer  points  of  Bib- 
lical exegesis,  a knoAvlcdge  of  the  Accents  is  indisjien- 
sable,  the  beginner  in  the  stud  j'  of  the  Bible  should  not 
be  burdened  Avith  learning  more  than  a fcAv  of  the 
important  pausals,  Avhich  are  quite  sullicient  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accentuation 
represents  the  interpretation  current  in  the  JcAvish 
schools  at  a comparativelj^  late  period.  While,  on 
the  Avhole,  the  accentuation  endeavors  to  be  true  to 

the  natural  meaning  {peshat-,  Avhich 
Value  sec)  of  the  Biblical  documents,  it  does 
in  Bible  not  altogether  keep  itself  free  from 
Interpreta-  dogmatic  prejudices  (see  I Sam.  iii. 
tion.  3),  Avhich  it  indeed  shares  Avith  the 

ancient  versions.  At  best  the  accen- 
tuation is  representative  of  traditional  JeAvish  ex- 
egesis, Avhich  the  student  of  the  Bible  is  frequently 
forced  to  overrule.  The  rule  laid  doAvn  by  Abra- 
ham iBN  Ezra:  nisn-s*?  D'c;;on  rns-Sj; 
vSn  iS  “ no  interpretation  of  a Biblical  pas- 

sage which  does  not  folloAv  the  accentuation  should 
be  accepted,”  Avas  sinned  against  by  every  JeAvish 
commentator  of  importance,  including  Ibn  Ezra 
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himself.  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the 
deviations  from  the  accentual  interpretation  which 
are  met  in  rabbinical  commentaries  were  not  always 
conscious  transgressions.  The  minutite  of  the  ac- 
centuation were  not  always  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  commentators.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  Ac- 
cents are  avowedly  disregarded  (see  Kimhi  on  Ho- 
sea,  xii.  12:  Pi:' 

“in interpreting  Scripture  we  are  not  always  bound 
by  the  accents  see  also  Luzzatto,  “Prolegomeni,” 
pp.  187  et  seq.). 

In  Isa.  xl.  3 there  is  a famous  case  where  the  ac- 
centuation is  unquestionably  right. 

Accordingly  the  Revised  Version  (text)  translates: 
“ The  voice  of  one  that  crieth,  ‘In  the  wilderness,  ’ ’’etc. 
The  quotation  of  the  verse  in  Mark,  i.  3 connects  “in 
the  wilderness  ” with  “ the  voice  of  one  crying  ” (im- 
plying the  accentuation  '^’P).  The  New 

Testament  accentuation  (hardly  invented  for  the  oc- 
casion; the  punctuation  in  the  Septuagint  is  due  to 
New  Testament  influence)  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  a haggadic  interpretation  of  the  kind  so  often 
met  with  in  midrashic  works.  A puzzling  accentu- 
ation which  goes  with  the  rendering  of  the  Septu- 
agint and  Vulgate  may  be  found  in  Isa.  vii.  3: 
■JIP  isD'i  (et  qui  derelictus  e»t,  Idsiib  flliiis  tuus; 
see  Baer’s  edition,  “ Additamenta,”  p.  67). 

The  Accents  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  Bible 
are  frequently  unreliable.  Baer’s  and  Ginsburg’s 
Bible  editions  (where  also  important  variants  are 
noted)  are  indispensable  to  one  interested  in  Biblical 
accentuation. 

Bibliography  : The  oldest  rules  on  the  subject  of  the  Bib- 
lical Accents  maybe  found  in  Ben  Asher’s  treatise,  ''P''''p.i 
edited  by  Baer  and  Strack,  §§  lfi-28,  30-35,  41,  42,  47, 
Leipsic,  1879.  A treatise  falsely  ascribed  to  Judah  ben 
Bil’am  (N')ipn  n’Hn,  ed.  Mercerus,  Paris,  1.5(15)  deals  with  the 
subject  at  greater  length  (the  same  treatise  in  Arabic  may  be 
found  in  Wickes,  Poetical  Accentuation,  pp.  102  et  seq.).  In 
Hayyuj’s  "'ipip  ■’.?■?.  (ed.  Nutt,  pp.  126-129,  London,  1870)  there 
is  found  a chapter  on  the  Accents,  which,  however,  was  not 
written  by  the  famous  grammarian  himself.  Manuel  du 
Lecteur  is  the  name  given  by  J.  Derenbourg  to  a treatise  on 
points  of  grammar  and  Masorah,  edited  by  him  (Paris,  1871) 
from  a Yemen  manuscript ; it  contains  rules  on  the  Accents. 
A useful  compilation  from  the  works  of  early  Jewish  writers 
on  the  prose  Accents  is  Wolf  Heidenheim’s  work, 

Rbdelheim,  1808.  A few  other  treatises  are  men- 
tioned in  Wickes.  To  Christian  writers  of  the  seventeentii 
and  eighteenth  centuries  (Bohiius,  Wasmuth,  Spitzner,  and 
others)  belongs  the  merit  of  formulating  tlie  principle  of 
halving  (see  § 4) . The  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the 
current  Hebrew  grammars  are  more  or  less  superfleial  (be- 
ginners will  find  the  chapter  on  Accents  in  Driver’s  Hehrew 
Temes,  Oxford,  1892,  very  serviceable).  An  elaborate  dis- 
cussion is  found  only  in  the  grammars  of  Luzzatto  (§§  69-164 ; 
compare  also  his  Prolcqomeni,  177-191),  Ewald  (§§  9.5-100; 
Ewald  rejects  the  principle  of  halving,  in  the  place  of  which 
he  puts  his  own  principle  of  tripartition ; the  discussion  is 
quite  abstruse)  and  Olshausen  (§8  41-.53;  compare  the  dia- 
gram for  the  prose  Accents  on  pp.  98  and  99,  which  resembles 
the  diagram  given  above,  § 4).  Baer’s  treatise,  niin, 

Riidelheim,  lk53,  deserves  notice  (compare  also  Baer  in  De- 
litzsch,  Commentar]!  on  the  Pxalms,  1800).  The  most  thor- 
ough works  on  Biblical  accentuation  (from  which  much  of 
the  material  available  for  § 4 has  been  taken,  with  the  neces- 
sary simplification)  are  the  ones  by  William  Wickes,  Poetical 
Accentuation,  Oxford,  1881 ; idem.  Prose  Accentuation, 
Oxford,  1887,  Compare  also  Japhet,  nuc.  Die  Accente 

tier  Heiligcn  Schrift,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1896;  Konig, 
Oedanke.  Laut,  und  Accent  als  die  Drei  Factoren  dcr 
Sprachhildung.  Weimar,  1874 ; Grimme,  Ahriss  dcr  Biblisch- 
HehrUischen  Metrik,  in  Z.  D.  M.G.  li..529  et  seq.,  683  et  seq.; 
idem,  Grundzllgc  der  Hehriiisehen  Accent-und  VokalUhre, 
Freiburg  (Switzerland),  1896;  idem.  Collectanea  Friburgen- 
sia,  fasc.  V.;  Prmtorius,  Ueber  den  Rllckweichenden  Accent 
im  HebrUischen,  Halle-on-the-Saale,  1897 ; Ackermann,  Das 
Hermeneutische  Element  dcr  Biblischen  Accentuation, 
Berlin,  1893;  Nathan,  Die  Tonzeichen  in  der  Bihel,  in  Pro- 
grammder  TalmucPTora-Realschule,  Hamburg,  1893;  Fried- 
lander,  Die  Beiden  Si/steme  dcr  Hchriiischen  Vohal-  und 
Accentzeichcn,  in  Monatsschrift,  xxxviii,  311  et  seq. 


ACCENTS,  MUSICAL  VALUE  OF.  See 

Cantillation. 

ACCEPTANCE  : In  law,  the  assent  by  one 
party  to  an  otter  made  by  another,  or  to  any  act 
which  becomes  operative  only  by  such  assent;  in 
commerce,  the  question  whether  the  assent  has  been 
given  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  offer  or  incom- 
plete act  arises  most  frequently  over  “time  con- 
tracts,” when  two  parties  seek  to  agree  upon  buy- 
ing, by  quality  or  quantity  only,  at  a future  time 
goods  or  effects  not  identified ; as,  so  many  bushels 
of  red  wheat,  so  many  pounds  of  mess  beef.  This 
class  of  contracts  is  void  according  to  Talmudic  law: 
no  one  may  sell  what  he  does  not  own  at  the  time, 
for  instance,  a fisherman  may  not  sell  his  next  haul, 
nor  a son  his  share  in  a dying  father’s  succession, 
nor  may  one  who  is  still  bargaining  for  the  purchase 
of  a field  sell  the  field  to  a third  person  (B.M.  16rf,  b). 
Exceptions  to  the  rule  are  allowed  only  on  the  score 
of  a pre.ssing  cmergenc}'. 

The  Mohammedan  law  annuls  all  such  sales  or 
contracts  as  a species  of  gambling;  but  the  Talmud 
seems  to  proceed  only  on  the  technical  ground  that 
the  ojvnership  can  not  be  transferred  in  the  way 
which  the  law  points  out  for  each  species  of  property. 
But  however  helpless  to  enforce  agreements  of  this 
kind  human  law  might  have  been  deemed  by  the  old 
sages,  they  assure  us  that 

“ He  who  punished  the  generation  of  the  Flood  and  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Dispersion  will  punish  the  man  who  does  not  stand 
by  his  word  ’’  (Mishnah  B.  M.  iv.  2). 

Even  where  a specific  thing,  whether  land  or 
chattel,  is  the  subject  of  a bargain,  the  Talmudic 
law  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  between  a sale  and 
an  “executory  contract,”  that  is,  an  agreement  to 
sell  and  to  buy,  though  there  are  “ purchases  on  con- 
dition. ” The  question  as  to  when  the  minds  of  buyer 
and  seller  have  so  far  met  that  neither  of  them  “can 
go  back  ” can  be  treated  under  the  head  of  Ai.ien.y- 
TiON  only;  for  it  is  merely  a question  of  change  of 
title  (Kintan),  that  is,  as  to  jvhat  precise  moment  the 
title  in  the  thing  sold  or  exchanged  vests  in  the  buyer. 
The  older  Roman  law  similarly  did  not  recognize 
executory  sales ; for  empiio  et  venditio  was  a real  not  a 
consensual  contract ; that  is,  it  became  binding  not  by 
consent  of  the  parties  alone,  but  by  tlie  bodily  de- 
livery of  the  thing  sold  according  to  prescribed  forms. 

The  question  of  the  acceptance  by  the  jvife  of  a 
bill  of  divorce  written  by  the  husbancl  is  extensively 
discussed  in  the  Talmud.  Strictly,  delivery  only  is 
necessary.  Scripture  says,  and  he  shall  “give  it  in 
her  hand  ” (Dent.  xxiv.  1),  which,  according  to  the 
oldest  authorities,  is  complied  with  by  putting  it 
“ on  her  roof,  in  her  yard,  or  on  her  shed,  ” even  with- 
out her  consent.  For  the  requisites  of  delivery,  and 
how  the  wife  can  hasten  it  by  a voluntary  accept- 
ance through  her  agent,  see  Dn'ORCE. 

A discussion  very  much  like  that  about  the  bill  of 
divorce  is  found  in  the  Talmud,  concerning  the 
moment  at  which  a deed  of  manumission  becomes 
final ; but  the  rules  in  the  two  cases  differ  somewhat, 
because  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Halakah  as- 
sumes that  the  deed  of  manumission  is  in  its  nature 
wholly  beneficial  to  the  slave;  while  the  delivery  of 
a bill  of  divorce  is  in  its  nature  an  unfriendly  act 
(Git.  12i). 

This  question  of  Acceptance  or  finality  is  often 
complicated  with  the  law  of  Agency’  ; for  when  doc- 
uments are  sent  by  “messengers,”  that  is,  agents, 
or  Yvhen  the  party  who  is  to  receive  a document 
empowers  another  to  receive  it,  there  is  more  room 
for  dispute  as  to  the  moment  of  finality  than  when 
the  two  parties  deal  with  each  other  in  person. 

L.  N.  D. 
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Accident 


ACCESSORIES  : In  English  and  American  law 
an  accessory  is  a person  who,  without  committing  a 
criminal  act  with  his  own  hands,  or  without  even 
being  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  criminal, 
nevertheless  shares  in  the  guilt  of  the  act,  in  one  of 
two  ways:  either  by  counseling,  advising,  or  pro- 
curing the  act  to  be  done,  in  which  case  he  is  called 
“ an  accessory  before  the  fact,  ” and  is  considered  fully 
as  guilty  as  the  principal  offender, 
Definition,  or  by  shielding  such  offender  from 
punishment,  after  the  act  is  com- 
mitted, when  the  person  so  shielding  becomes  an 
accessory  after  the  fact,  whose  degree  of  guilt  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  principal.  The  Bible  treats 
very  fully  of  Accessories  to  one  offense,  that  of  idol- 
atry. An  individual  who  advises  another  to  wor- 
ship false  gods  is  guilty  of  a substantive  offense, 
and  is  known  as  n'DD=seducer  (Dent.  xiii.  7-12 ; see 
Abetment).  Such  seducer  is  to  be  put  to  death 
by  stoning,  because  “ he  has  sought  to  mislead  thee  ” 
(Deut.  xiii.  10,  Heh.  11).  It  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sary that  any  one  should  have  been  actually  mis- 
led, as  the  very  attempt  at  seduction  is  punishable 
with  death.  The  verses  Deut.  xiii.  13-19  begin  by 
assuming  that  a few  worthless  men  may  mislead  the 
inhabitants  of  a city  into  idol-worship  and  command 
that  the  city  be  destroyed,  but  say  nothing  about 
any  special  punishment  for  the  instigators.  Hence, 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  passage  deals  with 
the  case  of  a true  “ accessory  before  the  fact  ” ; that 
is,  with  the  one  who  is  punished,  because  he  has 
counseled  the  commission  of  a crime  which  has  been 
committed  by  others. 

The  Mishnah  (Sauh.  vii.  10)  defines  the  offense  of 
a private  person  (not  a prophet)  who  seduces  indi- 
viduals (not  a whole  city)  and  sets  forth  the  manner 
of  procedure  against  him.  In  Deut.  xiii.  8,  Heh.  9, 
the  person  sought  to  be  seduced  is  commanded; 

Neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou 
spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  liim.”  Here,  then, 
is  a law  declaring  that  to  shield 
Biblical  this  class  of  offenders  from  puuish- 
and  ment  is  sinful.  But  one  who  thus 
Talmudic  becomes  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to 
View.  the  offense  of  .shielding  cannot  be 
punished ; for  the  Torah  proceeds  in 
the  next  verse  to  lay  upon  the  person  sought  to  be 
seduced  the  duty  of  bringing  the  tempter  to  justice ; 
and  according  to  the  established  rule  (3Iak.  iii.  4) 
wherever  a prohibition  in  the  Torah  is  followed  by 
the  command  to  do  an  opposite  act,  the  prohibition 
carries  no  punishment  with  it.  For  Accessories  be- 
fore the  fact  to  other  offenses  than  idolatry  the 
written  law  pronounces  no  penalty;  nor  does  it 
anywhere  say  in  set  terms:  Do  not  counsel  or  pro- 
cure forbidden  acts  to  be  done  by  others.  Hence, 
the  Scriptural  punishment  of  death,  or  of  forty  stripes 
save  one,  can  not  be  adjudged  even  against  him  who 
employs  a murderer  to  take  a man’s  life;  for  it  is 
the  foremost  principle  of  the  Talmudic  criminal  law 
that  sentence  of  death  or  stripes  must  not  be  awarded 
for  any  offense  not  expressly  denounced  in  the  writ- 
ten law,  but  derived  from  it  only  by  construction  or 
by  “searching.”  How  this  and  some  other  principles 
unduly  favoring  the  accused  would,  if  faithfully 
followed  in  practise,  lead  to  the  immunity  of  the 
guilty,  and  how  the  rabbis  of  Mishnaic  and  Tal- 
mudic times  were  compelled  to  contrive  a new  sys- 
tem of  procedure  and  of  punishment  by  the  side  of 
that  Avhich  they  taught  as  the  tndy  Scriptural 
system,  are  shown  under  Criminal  Law  and  Cri.m- 
iNAL  Procedure. 

However,  in  a discussion  on  the  law  of  agency 
we  find  a saying  of  the  old  sages  (Kid.  43rt): 


“ Where  one  says  to  bis  agent : Go  and  kill  such  a person,  the 
slayer  is  punishable  and  he  who  sends  him  goes  free;  but 
Shamraai  taught  under  a tradition  from  Haggiii,  the  prophet, 
thathe  who  sends  him  is  punishable : lor  in  II  Sam.  xli.  9 iHeh.] 
David  is  told : ‘ It  is  thou  who  hast  killed  him,  by  the  sword  of 
the  children  of  Ammon.’  ” 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  he  who  directs  a mur- 
der is  punishable  in  the  sight  of  God ; but  the  dis- 
tinction between  Shammai  and  the  other  sages  is 
that  Shammai  would  inflict  the  heavy  punishment 
of  death,  and  the  others  a lighter  one,  though  this  is 
not  named.  L.  N.  D. 

ACCHO  (called  also  Acco,  Acre,  Ptolemais, 
St.  Jean  d’Acre).  See  Acre. 

ACCIDENT  : Term  used  in  philosophy  to  ex  press 
a characteristic  of  an  object  or  notion  which  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  its  nature  and  is  not  essential 
to  its  concept,  but  is  connected  with  the  object  as  an 
unessential,  seemingly,  by  chance  or  Accident.  The 
opposite  notion  is  that  of  the  essential,  that  is,  a neces- 
sarily contained  characteristic,  without  which  the  ob- 
ject would  lose  its  identity.  That  a 
Philo-  human  being  is  mortal  or  a biped  is 
sophic  pecessarily  contained  in  the  notion**  hu- 

Notion.  man  being,”  but  to  be  white  is  only  the 
chance  or  accidental  characteri.stic  of 
any  particular  human  being,  for  negroes  are  also 
human  beings. 

Among  the  Arabic  and  .Tewish  philosophers  the 
doctrine  of  accidents  = momriD  or  D''C’nn,  also 
D'''^pD,  assumes  special  importance,  particularly  as 
a proof  of  the  existence  of  God  (comiiare  IMunk, 
“Guide  des  fegares,”  i.  38r),  398,  424;  Kaufmann, 
“Gesch.  der  Attributcnlehre,”  p.  281).  Descartes, 
Hobbes,  and  Locke  substitute  for  the  term  “Acci- 
dent,” which  had  been  universally  used  in  the  Dlid- 
dleAges,  the  term  **  modus”  (=:  temporary  condition), 
and  tills  change  was  adopted  by  Spinoza  (**  Etliics,’’ 
part  i.,  definition  5).  The  logical  relation  is  that  of 
subject  and  predicate,  the  metaiihy.sieal  relation  that 
of  substance  and  Accident  (mp6l  DVJ)  in  Arabic- 
.lewish  philosophic  phraseology).  The  relation  of 
Accident,  as  a chance  quality,  to  attribute,  as  a 
]iermanent  characteristic  of  the  substance 
n'J?3t0n)  has  been  clearly  ex  jilained  by  Dlaimonides, 
**  MorehNebukim,”  ii.  19.  3Iaimonides  distinguishes 
between  separable  and  inseparable  accidents,  mpD 
“nSJ  and  D''p  mpD- 

Bibliography  : Maimonides,  Moreh,  i.  73,  ii.  19;  idem,  Yesode 
/m-I’ortf/i,  iv.  8;  idem,  ATiltot  /ia-Hi(/yajy(j/i,  § 9;  Selimiedel, 
in  Monatssehrift,  xiii.  186.  g 

In  Daw  : In  daily  life.  Accident  means  unfore- 
seen harm  that  comes  to  persons  or  things,  presuma- 
bly through  lack  of  care.  ‘When  the  contributor  to 
an  Accident  is  another  than  the  person  injured,  oris 
the  owner  of  the  things  destroyed  or  depreciated, 
there  is  room  for  litigation,  which,  in  every  system 
of  jurisprudence,  is  governed  by  special  laws. 

The  Torah  treats  of  the  law  of  negligence  in  Ex. 
xxi.  28-36  and  xxii.  4,  5,  the  leading  cases  being 
those  of  an  ox  goring  a man  or  beast;  an  open,  un- 
protected pit;  fire  spreading  to  a neighbor’s  prop- 
erty ; also,  to  a certain  extent,  trespassing  cattle.  For 
the  rules  of  Ex.  xxii.  6-14,  concerning  the  liability 
of  a person  lawfully  possessed  of  another’s  goods  for 
loss  or  destruction,  see  Bailments.  In  the  language 
of  the  Mishnah  the  chief  instances  given  in  the  Torah 
for  a more  broadly  applicable  law,  such  as  those 
relating  to  the  Goring  Ox  or  those  relating  to  any 
animal  that  inflicts  unusual  harm,  or  to  the  open 
pit  or  any  similar  inanimate  thing,  are  called 
(**  fathers  ”) ; other  instances  derived  from  these  are 
known  as  nn^in  (“  descendants  ”).  The  latter  may 
be  called  “derivatives.” 


Accident 

Accommodation 
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The  Mishnah  and  the  Tosefta  treat  the  law  of  com- 
pensation for  results  of  negligence  in  Baba  Kamma, 
i.-vi. , commented  on  in  the  Babylonian 
The  Four  Talmud,  2-626,  and  in  the  Jerusalem 
“Fathers,”  Talmud,  2-5c.  Maimonides,  in  his 
or  Lead-  “ Yad  ha-Hazakah,”  treats  the  subject 
ing  Cases,  under  the  heading  “Nizke  Mamon” 
(Damage  to  Property). 

The  “ goring  ox  ” with  its  derivatives  is  put  aside, 
because  full  compensation  for  its  acts  can  be  de- 
manded only  when  the  master  has  been  forewarned, 
and  the  treatise  opens  with  the  following  four 
“fathers ’’for  full  compensation,  under  the  technical 
names  of  “ox,”  “pit,”  “chewer,”  and  “kindling.” 
Here  the  “ ox  ” means  an  animal  allowed  to  trespass 
on  a stranger’s  land  and  do  injury  with  its  foot; 
the  “chewer,”  a like  animal  that  does  harm  with  its 
teeth.  Both  examples  are  derived  from  Ex.  xxii.  4. 
Tlie  damage  done  may  far  surpass  the  gain  to  the 
owner  of  the  animal.  The  “ pit”  refers  to  Ex.  xxi.  33, 
the  “ kindling  ” to  Ex.  xxii.  5.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Abba  Arika,  the  eminent  Babylonian  authority, 
understands  the  “ox  ” among  the  “fathers”  to  em- 
brace both  the  foot  and  tooth,  and  regards  the  word 
here  rendered  “ chewer  ” as  standing  for  man ; for 
when  a man  himself  commits  an  in  j ury  he  is  always 
mulcted  in  full  damages  (B.  K.  3i). 

Any  tame  animal  permitted  wilfully  or  carelessly 
to  go  on  a neighbor’s  land,  and  which  does  mis- 
chief by  knocking  things  over  with  its 
Derivative  body,  or  by  dragging  them  along  by 
Cases.  means  of  its  hair,  tail,  harness,  bridle, 
or  yoke,  or  by  the  burden  which  it  car- 
ries, or  by  rubbing  against  a post  or  wall,  is  a de- 
rivative of  the  “ox,”  while  an  animal  breaking  down 
a post  or  wall  by  rubbing  against  it,  or  defiling  grain 
or  grass  with  its  excrements,  is  a derivative  of  the 
“chewer.”  But  striking  with  the  body,  or  malig- 
nantly biting,  or  crouching  on  something,  or  kick- 
ing, is  treated  on  the  same  principle  as  “goring.” 
Chickens,  dogs,  cats,  and  even  hogs  are  named 
among  the  animals  for  which  tlie  owner  is  made 
liable.  Derivatives  of  the  “ pit  ” are  a stone,  knife, 
burden,  or  a mound ; in  short,  anything  over  which 
one  can  stumble  or  from  which  one  can  receive  injury 
if  left  in  D'3~in  nicn  (public  domain) ; that  is,  on 
the  highway  or  on  common  lands.  Derivatives  of 
the  “ kindling  ” are  articles  which  the  owner  has  left 
on  his  roof,  whence  the  wind  carries  them  off  to  the 
injury  of  person  or  property.  For  whatever  dam- 
age arises  indirectly,  the  ultimate  author  is  liable  to 
the  extent  of  only  half  compensation.  Thus,  when 
the  foot,  in  striking  tlie  ground,  kicks  up  pebbles, 
and  these  cause  an  injuiy,  or  when  the  animal  upsets 
any  implements,  which  in  turn  fall  upon  other  im- 
plements and  break  them,  the  damage  is  considered 
remote,  and  only  half  compensation  is  given.  These 
remote  damages,  when  caused  by  animals,  are  known 
generally  as  the  “ case  of  pebbles.  ” 

Herein  the  .Jewish  law  differs  very  widely  from 
the  English  common  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  lead- 
ing case  of  Scott  versus  Shepherd  (the 
Placing  tlie  “ Squib  case  ”),  well  known  to  lawyers. 
Liability.  The  four  “fathers”  and  their  deriv- 
atives have  this  in  common:  The  en- 
tire estate  of  the  owner  of  the  guilty  beast  or  thing 
is  liable  for  the  full  damage,  to  be  paid  from  “ the 
best”;  for  Scrijiture  (Ex.  xxii.  4)  says,  “Of  the  best 
of  his  own  field  and  of  the  best  of  Ins  own  vine- 
3'ard  shall  he  make  restitution.”  For  the  explana- 
tion of  “ the  best  ” see  Appraisement.  The  ground 
of  liability  is  based  upon  the  natural  tendenc^y  of 
animals  to  do  harm,  and  the  owner  is  bound  to  watch 
them.  The  general  principle  is  thus  stated : “ I am 


considered  to  have  caused  the  injury  done  by  any- 
thing I am  bound  to  watch;  and  if  I have  actu- 
ally caused  the  injury  in  part,  I am  bound  to  make 
good  the  whole  injury”  (B.  K.  1.  3).  This  latter 
point  is  thus  illustrated : “ If  a pit  be  nine  palms  in 
depth  and  I dig  it  down  a tenth  palm,  so  as  to  make 
it  deep  enough  to  kill  a beast  that  falls  into  it,  I am 
as  liable  as  if  I had  dug  the  whole  pit”  (B.  K.  10a). 
While  in  the  case  of  the  “ox  ” and  the  “chewer”  the 
owner  is  bound  only  for  damage  done  on  the  land 
of  the  injured  party,  the  “pit”  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  public  domain ; the  fire  may  start  from  that,  or 
on  the  guilty  party’s  own  ground,  presumably  from 
the  latter,  and  he  is  liable.  The  “ ox  ” and  the 
“chewer”  make  their  owner  liable  for  harm  done  to 
man  or  beast,  to  buildings  or  goods  ; the  “pit,”  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  Scripture,  should  “an  ox  or 
ass  fall  therein  ” (Ex.  xxi.  33),  only  for  the  killing 
or  maiming  of  animals — as  ox  or  ass  is  supposed  to 
exclude  human  beings  and  goods  (Dv3,  literally 
“implements”) ; though  R.  Judah,  one  of  the  older 
sages,  who  is  mentioned  as  dissenting  on  this  point 
of  law,  held  that  satisfaction  must  be  made  for 
goods.  The  law,  however,  remains  such  that  there  is 
no  liability  for  loss  or  destruction  of  goods,  other  than 
the  falling  animal,  by  the  “pit”  or  by  anj'  of  its 
derivatives,  even  when  man  and  goods  or  beast  and 
goods  fall  in  together.  But  while  no  redress  is  given 
for  persons  that  fall  into  a pit  and  die. 
Contingent  there  is  redress  for  injuries  not  fatal 
Results.  (B.  K.  28S).  For  the  death  of  a beast, 
only  the  owner  of  the  pit  is  liable,  when 
it  happens  at  night  or  when  the  beast,  by  reason  of 
youth,  blindness,  or  deafness,  is  not  able  to  take  care 
of  itself ; but  it  is  otherwise  when  the  beast  is  injured, 
but  not  killed.  The  digger  of  a pit  on  his  own  ground 
may  become  liable  if  he  open  the  property  to  public 
use  and  an  injury  ensue  from  the  pit.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  there  are  public  places  in  which  it  is 
customary  to  deposit  certain  articles — for  instance, 
jars  of  wine  around  a wine-press — the  owner  of  these 
utensils  is  not  liable  if  man  or  beast  stumble  over 
them.  Again,  whoever  throws  water  from  his  house, 
or  cellar,  or  yard,  into  the  highway,  is  liable  for  any 
damage  to  man  or  beast,  from  sliding  and  falling, 
but  not  for  damage  to  goods ; for  such  water  on  the 
highivay  is  legally  considered  in  the  nature  of  a 
“pit.”  As  to  derivatives  of  the  “pit,”  the  Mishnah 
teaches : If  a jar  be  left  upon  the  highway,  and  a trav- 
eler stumble  over  it  and  break  it,  the  traveler  is  not 
liable  for  the  loss,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  owner  of 
the  jar  is  liable  if  the  traveler  is  hurt  by  the  water 
or  the  potsherds  (Mishnah  B.  K.  iii.  1).  A distinction 
is  attempted  by  some  who  say  that  when  the  article 
thus  left  on  the  highway  or  public  domain  has  been 
abandoned  by  its  owner  he  is  no  longer  responsible 
for  the  injuries  caused  by  it;  but  this  is  disallowed 
by  most  authorities  (Maimonides,  “Nizke  Mamon,” 
xiii.  3). 

If  any  one  start  a fire  on  the  field  of  another,  he  is 
of  course  liable  for  the  result;  if  he  start  it  on  his  own 
ground,  and  there  is  either  a stone  fence  of  sufficient 
height  to  check  the  flames,  or  a stream,  or  a public 
road  (sixteen  cubits  in  width),  between  the  place  and 
a neighbor’s  ground,  the  crossing  over  of  the  flames 
or  the  sparks  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  unusual 
forces,  against  which  human  foresight  can  not  avail. 
But  in  case  of  a fire  that  passes  from  point  to  point, 
whoever  starts  it  is  liable  for  whatever  damage  it 
maj'  do  at  any  distance.  The  starter  of  a fire  is  re- 
sponsible for  injuries  to  an jdhing  except  things  hid- 
den, as  in  the  Scriptures  (Ex.  xxii.  5)  mention  is 
made  only  of  “ stacks  of  corn,  or  the  standing  corn,  or 
the  field.”  Goods  hidden  in  a field  or  among  the 
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i hayricks  need  not  be  paid  for  by  one  that  starts  a fire ; 
I but  such  a'  one  is  liable  for  the  furniture  in  a house 
I and,  it  would  seem,  for  the  goods  in  a shop;  for 
things  of  value  are  expected  to  be  deposited  in  a 
i house,  but  not  in  a field  (Maimonides,  l.c.,  xiv.  12). 

When  a spark  is  emitted  from  a hammer  and  does 
: damage  the  striker  is  liable.  “ When  a camel  laden 
with  flax  passes  along  the  highway,  and 
Indirect  the  flax,  being  pressed  into  the  shop, 

I Liability,  catches  fire  from  a lamp  of  the  shop- 
keeper, and  the  house  is  burnt,  the 
owner  (bn'al)  of  the  camel  is  liable  ” (B.  K.  vi.  6). 
Here  is  shown  the  kindling  of  a fire  treated  as  dam- 
age arising  from  the  ordinary  walk  of  an  animal ; for 
it  is  not  the  driver,  but  the  owner,  of  a camel  on 
whom  the  blame  is  laid.  Maimonides  declares  him 
liable  because  the  camel  was  too  heavily  laden.  But 
I when  the  shoi)keeper  leaves  his  lamp  on  the  outside, 

I he  is  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  llax.  The  above- 
mentioned  passage  of  the  Mishnah  is  remarkable  for 
the  closing  words  (which  are,  however,  not  good 
I law):  “R.  .Judah  says,  when  it  is  the  Hanukkah 
i lamp,  he  is  not  liable,  ” for  this  happens  to  be  the  only 
I mention  made  of  the  Hanukkah  lamp  in  the  whole 
I compilation  known  as  the  Mishnah. 

Other  cases  are  discussed  in  the  Mishnah,  such  as 
I the  aggravation  of  “ pit  ” and  “ fire,  ” when  occurring 
I on  tlie  ground  of  the  injui’cd  party  or  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  injurer  and  injured. 

; From  the  Scriptural  phrase  “ the  ox  of  his  neighbor” 
the  principle  is  drawn  that  damages  for  negligence 
can  not  be  exacted  where  the  thing  injured  belongs  to 
a lieathen,  or  is  consecrated  property,  or  res  nuUii/fi, 
such  as  the  estate  of  a convert  djing  without  issue. 

I Tlie  term  mii'ad  (“witnessed  against”  or  “fore- 
I warned  ”)  is  derived  from  the  case  of  the  goring 
I ox  in  Scripture  (Ex.  xxi.  29),  extended  by  tlie 
Jlishnah  to  those  agents  who,  without  any  proof 
of  former  viciousness,  are  held  responsible  for  any 
I damage  that  they  inflict.  Thus,  as  already  stated,  a 
human  being  is  mu'ad  whether  acting  wilfully  or 
I unwittingl}',  whether  awake  or  asleeji ; if  he  blind 
his  neighbor’s  ej'e  or  break  his  implements,  he 
must  pay  the  full  damage.  But  the  word  nezek  for 
damage  must  be  here  taken  in  the  narrow  sense 
: of  depreciation;  for  the  one  that  unwittingly  or 

unwillingly  inflicts  a personal  injury  is  liable  for 
the  lasting  injury  onlj’-,  not  for  the  four  other 
causes  of  damage — pain,  loss  of  time,  cost  of  cure, 
and  disgrace — for  which  the  wilful  assailant  must  an- 
swer (Maimonides,  Z.c.,xliii.  1-5;  “Hobel,”i.  lletseq.). 

Such  animals  as  a wolf,  a lion,  a bear,  a panther, 
a leopard,  and  a serpent  are  held  to  be  always 
vicious,  and  their  owner  is  consequent!}'  “forc- 
I warned  ” ; the  exception  sought  to  be  made  in  favor 
of  such  animals,  when  tamed,  is  disallowed  by  the 
' majority  (B.  K.  i.  4). 

With  the  exception  of  the  ransom  which  the 
owner  of  the  “ forewarned  ” ox  has  to  pay  in  certain 
cases  for  a man  or  woman  killed  by 
Value  of  a the  beast — this  being  demanded  by 
Human  the  very  words  of  Scripture — no  coii- 
Life.  pensation  is  ever  paid  for  causing  the 
death  of  a human  being ; for  the  idea  of 
I atoning  by  money  for  the  loss  of  human  life  was  ab- 

‘ horrent  to  the  Hebrew  mind.  This  rule  was  applied 

even  when  a slave  was  killed  by  an  Accident ; wherein 
the  Talmud  differs  from  the  Roman  law,  wliich  says 
, only  liber  homo  nvllius  est  •pretii  (a  freeman  can  have 
I no  valuation  put  upon  him).  It  is  only  since  Lord 
i Campbell’s  Act,  in  1846  (9  and  10  Vic.  c.  93),  that  the 
'<  English  common  law  has  allowed  compensation  for 
! the  death  of  persons  by  negligence.  The  master  of 
a slave  is  not  liable  for  the  torts  done  by  him,  even 
I.— 11 


to  the  extent  of  giving  him  up  in  compensation  for 
them ; nor  is  tlie  husband  bound  for  the  torts  of  his 
wife.  But  should  the  slave  be  manumitted,  or 
the  woman  be  divorced  or  become  a widow,  he  or 
she  may  be  sued  for  the  damage  done  during  sla- 
very or  coverture.  Deaf-mutes,  insane  persons, 
and  minors  (boys  not  over  thirteen)  are  not  liable 
for  their  own  torts,  while  other  persons  are  liable 
to  them  or  to  their  representatives  (Mishnah  B.  K. 
viii.  4). 

The  maxim  of  the  Roman  and  the  English  law,  qni 
facit  per  alium  facit  per  se  (he  who  acts  through 
another  acts  of  himself),  hasitsequiva- 
Legal  lent  in  the  ])hrase  of  the  Talmud,  “ A 

Status  of  man’s  agent  [literally,”  messenger  ”J  is 
Agent.  like  himself”;  and  this  should  lead  to 
the  master’s  liability  for  the  acts  of  his 
agents  and  servants  (not  slaves),  which  in  modern  law 
is  the  most  important  point  in  the  law  of  negligence. 

On  the  contrary,  the  iMishnah  says,  when  one  de- 
livers his  cattle  to  an  independent  herdsman,  the  lia- 
bility devolves  on  the  latter.  But  where  the  offend- 
ing beast  has  been  entrusted  to  a person  unfit  to 
care  for  it,  such  as  a deaf-mute,  an  insane  person, 
or  a minor,  the  owner  is  liable  for  all  mishaps,  as  if  he 
had  retained  personal  control  (B.K.  vi.  2).  While  full 
damages  are  held  a personal  debt  of  the  owner,  half 
damages  are  to  bei)aid  only  “from  the  body  ” of  the 
offending  animal.  The  law  in  Exodus  says:  “They 
shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of  it ; and 
the  dead  ox  also  they  shall  divide”  (E.x.  xxi.  3.5). 
The  old  sages  showed  how  this  law,  when  literally 
enforced,  might  often  work  hardship,  as  when  a 
worthless  steer  or  he-goat  .should  kill  a valuable  cow, 
worth  more  as  a carcass  than  her  living  slayer; 
hence  they  deduced  their  own  rule.  The  owner  in 
such  cases  pays  half  the  damage,  but  only  as  far  as 
the  animal  causing  the  injury  will  satisfy  it.  This 
corresponds  to  pauperies  of  Roman  law,  by  which, 
however,  slaves  as  well  as  animals  can  be  surren- 
dered in  satisfaction  for  any  harm  done  by  them ; and 
it  finds  an  analogue  in  modern  maritime  law,  in  which 
the  liability  of  the  ship-owner  is  in  most  cases  nar- 
rowed down  to  what  can  be  realized  upon  the  ship. 
The  rule  that  half  damages  are  always  paid  “from 
the  body”  only,  has  one  exception,  known  as  that 
of  “ the  pebbles  ” and  referred  to  above. 

Full  damages  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
a debt,  and  may  therefore  be  adjudged  upon  the 
wrongdoer’s  admission;  half  damages  arc  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a penalty,  and  can  only  be  adjudged 
on  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  as  in  prosecutions  for 
crime.  But  all  appraisement  of  either  full  or  half 
damages  must  be  made  by  a court  of  experts;  that 
is,  on  the  judgment  of  ordained  judges,  not  of  pri- 
vate men  chosen  by  the  parties.  Hence,  when  all 
semblance  of  ordination  had  come  to  an  end  the  Jew- 
ish rabbis  could  no  longer  adjudge  these  damage 
cases  except  by  way  of  arbitration,  conciliation,  and 
religiotis  advice;  consequently  the  later  practical 
codes,  like  the  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk,”  are  silent  on  the 
whole  subject. 

For  the  rules  by  which  a tame  animal  becomes  “ fore- 
warned,” together  with  the  liability  of  its  owner  for 
the  death  of  human  beings,  see  Goring  Ox. 

L.  N.  D. 

AGCO,  ISAAC.  See  Isaac  ben  Samuel  of 
Acre. 

ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  LAW:  An 

adaptation  of  laws  to  circumstances;  the  mitigation 
of  the  rigor  of  a law  in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
exigencies  of  life  under  changing  circumstances. 
Cases  of  accommodating  the  law  to  existing  condi- 
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tions  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  the  rab- 
binical literature.  According  to  Ex.  xii.  18,  and  xiii., 
the  Passover  was  to  be  kept  annually  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month,  at  even ; but  according 
to  Num.  ix.  1-14,  when  the  second  Passover  was 
celebrated  in  the  wilderness,  certain 
Passover  men  were  prevented  from  keeping  it, 
in  Du-  owing  to  their  being  defiled  by  contact 
plicate.  with  the  dead.  On  incpiiring  what 
they  should  do,  a later  Passover  was 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  had  been 
prevented  from  keeping  it  at  the  ordinary  time  in  the 
first  month,  and  this  was  to  be  observed  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  second  month.  In  conformity 
with  this  Accommodation  of  the  Law  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, King  Hezekiah,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  celebrated  the  great  Passover  in  the  second 
month,  being  unable  to  complete  the  sanctification 
of  the  Temple  at  the  regular  season  of  the  feast  (II 
Chron.  xxx.). 

Another  instance  is  that  of  Prosbl’l  (derived  from 
the  words  npd^  (iovXfjv,  “ before  the  court  I herewith 
deposit  ”),  instituted  by  Hillel  the  Elder  (see  Abro- 
gation OF  Laws).  Finding,  under  the 
Debts ; changed  circumstances  of  his  time, 
‘Agunot.  that  the  Mosaic  law,  which  canceled 
all  debts  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  had 
proved  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial  to  the 
poor  (since  no  one  would  lend  theip  money  lest  the 
claim  might  be  repudiated  at  the  approach  of  the  Sab- 
batical year),  Hillel  modified  the  law  so  that  the  Sab- 
bath year  should  not  annul  the  indebtedness,  provided 
the  creditor  transferred  it  to  the  court  by  a document 
termed  Prosbul.  Another  example  of  Accommoda- 
tion of  the  Law  concerns  the  evidence  of  an  absent 
husband’s  death,  intended  to  permit  the  wife  to  re- 
marry, and  thus  avoid  the  stigma  of  being  an  ‘Agu- 
NAH  or  deserted  wife.  In  all  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
and  in  all  matrimonial  affairs,  it  was  an  established 
rule  of  the  law  that  everything  must  be  proved  by 
two  witnesses  (Deut.  xix.  15),  but  in  this  instance  the 
testimony  of  a single  witness  was  considered  suffi- 
cient ; even  the  testimony  of  near  relatives,  and  of  per- 
sons otherwise  regarded  as  incompetent  witnesses  by 
the  rabbinical  law,  might  be  admitted  to  establish  the 
death  of  the  absent  husband.  The  Accommodation 
of  the  Law  in  this  case  is  justified  by  the  rabbis  for 
the  reason  that  “some  allowance  is  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  deserted  woman,  who,  otherwise,  would 
have  to  remain  forever  in  unhappy  widowhood  ” 
(Yeb.  88a,  Git.  3a). 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  rigor  of  a traditional  law  in  order  to 
adjust  it  to  practical  life.  From  the 
Locomotion  injunction  to  the  manna-gatherers, 
on  the  “ Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place,  let 
Sabbath,  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the 
seventh  day  ” (Ex.  xvi.  29),  rabbinic 
tradition  derived  for  all  future  generations  the  two 
following  prohibitions;  (1)  No  Israelite  shall  on 
the  Sabbath  day  go  farther  than  2,000  cubits  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  the  so-called  Sabbath  jour- 
ney. (2)  No  Israelite  shall  carry  any  object  from 
private  to  public  premises,  or  vice  versa,  on  the 
Sabbath.  These  two  restrictive  laws  led,  of  course, 
to  great  inconvenience  in  practical  life,  for,  through 
their  operation,  almost  all  freedom  of  locomotion 
on  the  Sabbath  was  prohibited.  In  order  to  lessen 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  these  two  injunctions, 
the  rabbis  introduced  certain  legal  formalities  termed 
‘ervhe  tehumin,  ‘erube  hazerot,  and  ‘ervbe  wefiact  (con- 
nection of  boundaries,  premises,  and  approaches), 
by  which  a Sabbath  journey  could  be  extended  to 
4,000  cubits,  and  certain  public  premises  be  consid- 


ered as  having  been  changed  into  private  common 
premises,  from  which  it  was  permitted  to  carry  ob- 
jects to  adjoining  private  houses  and  vice  versa 
(Mishnah  ‘Er.  i.-iv.). 

Again,  in  fixing  the  Jewish  Calendar  care  was 
taken  to  arrange  it  in  such  a manner  that  the  tenth 
of  the  month  of  Tishri  should  never  fall  either  on  a 
Friday  or  on  a Sunday,  because  it  would,  in  some 
respects,  be  very  inconvenient  to  celebrate  the  Day 
of  Atonement  either  immediately  before  or  imme- 
diately after  the  weekly  Sabbath  (R.  H.  20a).  To  pre- 
vent such  an  inconvenient  occurrence,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  in  some  years  either  a day  should  be  added 
to  the  regular  number  of  days  of  the  preceding  month 
of  Heshwan,  or  a day  taken  from  the  regular  num- 
ber in  the  month  of  Kislew. 

Although  the  ancient  rabbis  were  in  general  very 
strict  where  ritual  and  ceremonial  laws  were  con- 
cerned, they  did  not  hesitate  to  accommodate  these 
laws  to  times  and  circumstances.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  principles  they  established:  Refer- 
ring to  the  passage  in  Lev.  xviii.  5,  “Ye  shall  there- 
fore keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments;  which 
if  a man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them,”  they  say,  “ man 
shall  live  in  the  laws  of  God,  but  not  die  by  means  of 
them”  (Sanh.  74a ; Yoma,  85?>).  “ Where 
Sabbath,  for  human  life  is  in  danger,  any  laws  may 

Man,  not  be  set  aside,  except  those  concerning 

Man  for  idolatry,  incest,  and  murder”  (Yoma, 

Sabbath,  82a).  Incasesofillnessandinany,  even 
the  remotest,  danger,  a deviation  from 
the  strict  observance  of  the  precepts  relating  to  the 
Sabbath  is  permitted  (Mishnah  Yoma,  viii.  6).  “ The 
Sabbath  is  delivered  into  your  hand,  not  you  into  the 
hand  of  the  Sabbath”  (Mek.  to  Ki  Tissa,  p.  110,  ed. 
Weiss;  Yoma,  85S).  “You  may  desecrate  one  Sabbath 
in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  many  Sabbaths  ” (Mek. , 
l.c. ; Shah.  1516). 

Likewise,  concerning  the  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, though  it  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance and  consequently  observed  with  extreme  strict- 
ness, the  rabbinical  law  easily  accommodated  itself 
to  circumstances.  If,  for  instance,  on  that  day  an 
Israelite  be  attacked  by  the  disease  of  010^513  (cra- 
ving hunger),  he  is  allowed  to  eat  even  that  food 
which  is  otherwise  strictly  forbidden  (Mishnah  Yoma, 
viii.  6).  In  case  of  illness,  too,  the  patient  may  break 
the  fast  of  that  day,  either  when  he  himself  or  his 
physician  finds  it  necessary  (Yoma,  83a). 

The  principle  of  accommodation  is  applied  also 
in  modern  Judaism  by  the  advocates  of  moderate  re- 
form. Under  the  protection  of  rabbinical  authority 
they  seek  by  various  modifications  to  accommodate 
the  ritual  and  liturgical  laws  to  present  conditions 
and  circumstances.  This  endeavor  is,  however,  dis- 
approved by  the  advocates  of  strict  orthodoxy,  who 
rigorously  and  tenaciously  adhere  to  every  inherited 
religious  form  and  custom,  even  though  it  be  incom- 
patible with  modern  thought  and  modern  needs  and 
conditions.  Neither  does  the  principle  of  accommo- 
dation satisfy  those  who  advocate  a radical  reform  of 
religious  laws  and  institutions.  The  advocates  of 
moderate  reform  hold  that  the  principle  of  accommo- 
dation helps  to  reconcile  the  present  with  the  past, 
to  harmonize  ancestral  laws  and  institutions  with  the 
changed  conditions  of  our  time ; that  it  prevents  a 
breach  of  the  unity  in  Israel;  and  that  slowly,  but 
surely,  it  introduces  many  essential  improvements 
into  Jewish  religious  life  and  institutions,  thus  exer- 
cising a wholesome  influence  upon  the  development 
of  Judaism. 

Bibliography  : Low,  Oesammelte  Scliriften,  i.  17  et  seq. 
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I 

ACCUSATORY  AND  INQUISITORIAL 
I PROCEDURE : Two  methods  by  which  persons 
I suspected  of  crime  may  be  tried.  In  the  Inquisitorial 
method  the  judges  or  other  officials  seek  to  draw  from 
the  suspected  person  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  by 
examining  him  regarding  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
: crime  and  about  his  own  past  life.  They  compel  him  in 

many  cases  to  give  such  answers  as  they  wish  to  hear. 
Formerly  they  resorted  to  the  rack  or  thumbscrew ; 
in  some  countries  even  to-day  infliction  of  blows  or 
close  confinement  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  Accusa- 
tory method,  a representative  of  the  commonwealth, 
perhaps  of  the  injured  party,  frames  a written  accu- 
sation, in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  accused,  at  a 
. specified  time  and  place,  committed  a certain  offense. 

This  accusation  being  denied  by  the  accused,  or  stand- 
I ing  controverted  by  operation  of  the  law,  the  pros- 
1 ecutor  brings  his  witnesses  and  other  proofs  as  a 
plaintiff  would  do  in  a civil  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  property ; and  if  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is  not 
established  by  the  witnesses  and  proofs  (evidence 
I being  also  adduced  in  defense)  to  the  satisfaction  of 
I the  judges  or  jurors,  an  acquittal  follows  and  the 
i accused  goes  free. 

’ Among  those  nations  that  pay  little  or  no  regard 
I to  the  freedom  or  rights  of  the  individual,  the  Inquis- 
i itorial  method  is  in  vogue  even  at  the  present  day, 

I at  least  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  a prosecu- 
i tion;  and  the  admissions  of  guilt  that  have  been 
wheedled  or  extorted  from  the  accused  are  brought 
out  against  him  on  the  final  trial,  which,  in  conces- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  cast  into  the  Ac- 
cusatory form.  Neither  Great  Britain,  with  her  colo- 
nies, nor  the  United  States  of  America,  recognize  the 
Inquisitorial  method  at  any  stage ; and  under  the  laws 
that  govern  the  trial  of  criminals  in  these  countries 
I all  confessions  or  admissions  that  have  been  elicited 
by  playing  upon  the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  criminal 
are  ruled  out. 

I The  system  that  the  Jewish  sages  worked  out 
from  the  written  law  is  altogether  Accusatory,  like 
the  Anglo-American  method.  It  goes 

Status  even  farther,  for  it  makes  no  use  what- 

of  ever  of  admissions  or  of  confessions  of 
i Witnesses,  guilt,  either  in  or  out  of  court;  the 
' Scriptural  command,  “At  the  mouth 

of  two  witnesses  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses 
shall  the  matter  be  established  ” (Deut.  xix.  15),  is 
understood  as  excluding  the  mouth  of  the  accused ; 
and  the  principle  is  laid  down,  “ No  one  can  make 
' himself  out  guilty”  (or  “wicked”),  and  it  appears 
often  throughout  the  Talmud. 

The  witnesses  can  testify  only  to  what  they  have 
seen ; or,  when  the  offense  consists  of  spoken  words, 

! as  to  what  they  have  heard.  Testimony  as  to  the 
! admissions  of  the  accused  is  inadmissible ; for  even 
' if  they  were  made  in  open  court,  the  judges  would 
! not  listen  to  them,  nor  be  influenced  by  them  in 
I their  decision. 

j The  treatise  Sanhedrin  (chaps,  iii.-vi.)  deals  with 
1 criminal  procedure  in  cases  in  which  the  punish- 

' ment  is  death  or  exile  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  and 

I incidentally  in  those  cases  in  which  the  infliction  of 

1 forty  stripes  might  be  adjudged.  The  first  chapter 

I of  the  treatise  Makkot  deals  with  the  proceedings 

! against  false  witnesses  (see  Deut.  xix.  16-21). 

' The  form  in  which  the  accusation  should  be  drawn 

is  not  touched  upon  either  in  the  Mishnah  or  in 
I the  Gemara ; it  is  not  even  clear  that  the  accusation 

I was  reduced  to  writing : although  probably  it  was, 

I since  writing  entered  into  other  parts  of  the  pro- 

I cedure,  and  two  or  three  secretaries  were  employed 

I hy  the  court  to  record  the  views  of  the  judges, 

I and  heralds  were  sent  forth  at  the  execution  to  read 


the  sentence.  At  any  rate,  as  the  constitution  of 
the  court  varied  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
crime  (it  being  in  some  cases  constituted  of  three, 
in  other  cases  of  twenty-three,  judges),  a definite 
charge  must  have  been  made  before  the  trial  could 
begin. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  Talmud  as  to  discrepancy 
or  “ variance  ” between  the  accusation  and  proof,  by 
reason  of  which  so  many  criminals  escape  under  the 
English-American  methods;  but  a discrepancy  be- 
tween the  witnesses  on  a material  point  would  lead 
to  an  acquittal,  whenever  two  witnesses  do  not  tes- 
tify to  the  same  criminal  act. 

Cross-examination  {derialiali  ica-luikirali)  is  the 
same  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases;  the  judge  who 
carries  it  the  farthest  is  praised;  of 
Cross-  course,  the  witnesses  are  confronted 
examina-  with  the  accused  in  open  court;  “dis- 
tion  of  ciples  of  the  wise,”  who  might  be  con- 
Witnesses.  sidered  as  theologians,  but  are  also 
lawyers,  sit  in  three  rows  in  front  of 
the  judges,  and  practically  form  the  bar.  Any  one 
of  these  disciples  is  permitted  to  raise  and  argue  a 
point  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  and  the  latter  also 
may  argue  on  his  own  behalf ; arguments  in  favor 
of  acquittal  may  be  raised  even  after  sentence,  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  execution.  Only  when  all 
doubt  is  at  an  entl  the  condemned  criminal  is  ex- 
horted to  confess,  in  order  that  he  may  find  for- 
giveness in  another  wmrld;  but  his  confe.ssion  never 
can  be  used  against  him  to  assure  his  punishment 
on  earth. 

Curiously  enough,  this  custom  of  exhorting  the 
condemned  man  to  confess  his  guilt  in  his  last  mo- 
ments is  based  on  the  example  of 
Confession  Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  19),  who  besought 
of  Crime.  Achan,  when  he  had  been  pointed 
out  by  an  ordeal  as  the  guilty  man 
who  took  for  his  own  use  part  of  the  spoil  of  Jericho, 
that  he  should  glorify  the  God  of  Israel  by  confess- 
ing his  sin  before  his  execution. 

This  short  method  of  dealing  with  a man  who  has 
by  his  misdeed  brought  God’s  wrath  down  upon  his 
people  was  deemed  “ a decision  for  the  hour  ” (Iwraat 
Hlia'ali),  not  to  be  taken  as  a precedent  in  the  affairs 
of  life  in  later  days.  The  sages  whose  institutions 
are  discussed  in  the  Mishnah  never  asked  a culprit 
to  confess,  except  at  the  last  moment,  and  then  only 
for  the  good  of  his  soul  (see  Mishnah  Sanh.  iv.  1,  3, 
V.  2,  4,  vi.  1,  2).  L.  N.  D. 

ACELDAMA  (R  V.,  Akeldama,  NOT  ^pn= 

“ Field  of  Blood  ”) ; An  ancient  ossuary  on  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  ravine  of  Hin- 
nom.  The  field  once  contained  rich  clay  deposits 
which  were  worked  by  potters.  A red  clay  is  still 
dug  in  its  neighborhood.  The  “ potter’s  house  ” men- 
tioned in  Jer.  xviii.  1-6  is  thought  to  have  stood 
there ; not  far  from  it  was  the  gate  Harsit  and  “ the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  ” (see  Jer.  xix.  2).  Later 
it  was  used  as  a cemetery  for  non-Jews.  Christian 
tradition  connects  it  with  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  bought  it,  or  agreed  to  buy 
it,  with  the  money  he  received  for  betraying  Jesus 
(Matt,  xxvii.  6-8;  Acts,  i.  19).  The  Aceldama  (Hakl- 
ed-damm)  of  to-day  presents  a large,  square  sepul- 
cher, of  which  the  southern  half  is  excavated  in  the 
rock,  the  remainder  being  built  of  massive  masonry. 
In  the  center  stands  a huge  pillar,  constructed  partly 
of  rough  blocks  and  partly  of  polished  stones.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  moldering  bones,  this  reposi- 
tory having  been  in  use  as  late  as  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Much  of  its  clay  was 
taken  away  by  Empress  Helena  and  other  prominent 
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Christians,  for  sarcophagi.  There  may  he  some  con-  of  e.xpiation  for  sacrilegious  theft  appears  somewhat 
uection  in  name  between  Aceldama  and  D'oi  D3X  I liarsh  and  inhumane,  particularly  so  if  we  under- 


Tradiiional  Site  of  Acelda.ma  in  the  Valley  of  HiNiNOm. 

(From  a photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


(I  Sam.  xvii.  1),  which  is  translated  in  Ycr.  Sanh.  ii. 
30/i,  Kuth  R.  iv.  (on  ii.  3)  ii.  9,  Midr.  Sam.  x.\.  by 

NnpoiD  ^pn. 

Bibliography:  Sepp,  Jerumlem  und  daft  Heiligc  Land,  1. 

OT;  Encu.  Blhl.  s.v.;  C.  Schick,  in  Pal.  Explor.  Fund 

Quart.  Statement,  1893,  pp.  383-289;  H.  Melander,  in  Zeit. 

Deut»ch.  Paliist.  Ver.  xvii.  2.5-35. 

ACHAN  (in  I Chron.  ii.  7,  Achar,  probably 
from  Achor,  the  valley  mentioned  in  Josh.  vii.  26). — 
Biblical  Data : The  son  of  Carmi,  son  of  Zabdi, 
•son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  committed 
sacrilege  during  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Jericho 
by  the  people  of  Israel  in  taking  a portion  of  the 
spoil  devoted  to  the  Lord.  Since  tlie  war  was  a 
holy  war  (see  Ban  and  Herem),  he  involved  the 
whole  nation  in  guilt,  and  caused  its  defeat  in 
the  battle  of  Ai,  in  which  thirty-six  men  of  Israel 
were  killed.  To  assuage  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
kindled  against  the  people,  the  twelve  tribes  were 
assembled  according  to  their  clans  and  households, 
and  the  sacred  lot  was  cast  in  order  to  discover  the 
guilty  family  that  had  come  under  the  ban.  Achan 
was  singled  out,  and  confessed  that  he  had  stolen 
silver  and  gold  and  a costly  Babylonian  mantle,  and 
had  hidden  them  in  his  tent.  The  stolen  things 
were  immediately  sent  for  and  laid  before  the  Lord, 
and  Achan  and  his  family,  his  cattle,  his  asses,  his 
sheep,  and  all  his  belongings  were  brought  to  the 
valley  aftenvard  called  the  “Valley  of  Aclior” 
(HDJ?  “ Trouble  ”).  Joshua  said  to  him  there ; “ Wh}^ 
hast  thou  troubled  us?  The  Lord  shall  trouble  thee 
this  day.  ” Achan  and  all  that  belonged  to  him  were 
stoned  to  death  and,  with  the  whole  of  his  posses- 
sions, burned,  and  “ a great  heap  of  stones  ” was 
raised  over  the  ashes  (Josh.  vii.  24-26).  This  mode 


stand  the  words,  “And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with 
stones ; and  they  burned  them  with  tire  and  stoned 
them  Tvith  stones  ” (Josh.  vii.  25),  to  refer  not  only 
to  Achan,  his  goods,  and  his  beasts,  but  also  to  “his 
sons  and  daughters”  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verse  (see  W.  Robertson  Smith,  “Religion  of  the 
Semites,”  2d  ed.,  p.  162). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  Jewish  exe- 

getes,  Rashi,  Gersonides,  and  others,  maintain  that 
the  stoning  blosh.  vii.  25)  was  inflicted  only  on  the 
beasts,  and  that  the  sons  and  daughters  were  brought 
there  merel}^  to  Yvitness  and  be  warned.  This  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  also  of  the  rabbis  in  the  Talmud 
(see  Rashi  on  Sanh.  44a),  although  they  say  that 
the  wife  and  the  children  were  accessories  to  the 
crime,  in  so  far  as  they  knew  of  it  and  kept  silent. 
According  to  another  and  apparently  much  older 
rabbinical  tradition,  Achan’s  crime  had  many  aggra- 
vating features.  He  had  seen  in  Jericho  an  idol 
endowed  with  magic  powers,  with  a tongue  of  gold, 
the  costly  mantle  spread  upon  it,  the  silver  presents 
before  it.  By  taking  this  idol  he  caused  the  death, 
before  the  city  of  Ai,  of  thirty -six  righteous  men  of 
Israel,  members  of  the  high  court.  When  Joshua, 
through  the  twelve  precious  stones  of  the  high 
priest’s  breastplate,  learned  who  w'as  the  culprit,  he 
resorted  to  the  severest  measures  of  punishment,  in- 
flicting death  by  stoning  and  by  fire  both  on  him  and 
his  children,  in  spite  of  Dent.  xxiv.  16;  for  these 
had  known  of  the  crime  and  had  not  at  once  told 
the  chiefs  of  the  hidden  idol.  They  thus  brought 
death  upon  more  than  half  the  members  of  the  high 
court  (see  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxviii. ; Tan.,  Wa-yesheb, 
cd.  1863,  p.  43).  Another  view  expressed  by  the 
rabbis  is  that  Achan  committed  incest,  or  violated 
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tlie  Sabbath,  or  was  otherwise  guilty  of  a five- 
fold crime.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  fivefold 
use  of  the  word  DJ  (“also,”  “even”)  in  Josh, 
vii.  11  (“They  have  also  transgressed  my  cov- 
enant,” etc.),  as  well  as  upon  his  own  confession: 
“Thus  and  thus  have  I done”  (Josh.  vii.  20). 
Achan  is  held  up  by  the  rabbis  as  a model  of  the 
penitent  sinner;  because  his  public  confession  and 
subsequent  punishment  saved  him  from  eternal 
doom  in  Gehenna.  “ Every  culprit  before  he  is  to 
meet  his  penalty  of  death,”  says  the  Mishnah  Sanh. 
vi.  2,  “ is  told  to  make  a public  confession,  in  order  to 
be  saved  from  Gehenna’s  doom.”  Thus  Achan  con- 
fessed to  all  his  sins  when  he  said : “ Of  a truth  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
thus  and  thus  I have  done.”  That  hisavowal  saved 
him  from  eternal  doom  may  be  learned  from  Joshua’s 
vvords  to  Achan : “ Why  hast  thou  troubled  us?  So 
may  the  Lord  trouble  you  this  day,”  which  are 
taken  to  mean  “in  the  life  that  now  is,  so  that  thou 
ma3'est  be  released  in  the  life  to  come  ” (Sanh.  436- 
44;  see  also  Kimhi  on  Josh.  v.  25). 

Critical  View:  Bible  critics  are  inclined  to 

ascribe  the  stoiy  of  Achan  to  two  different  writers, 
since  the  words  in  the  first  part  of  Josh.  vii.  25, 
“ All  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones  ” CiOfn'l),  sliow  a 
different  stjde  and  tradition  from  those  at  the  end  of 
the  verse;  “they  stoned  them  with  stones”  (l^pD’1 
Dnxl-  See  Dillmann’s  commentary  ad  loc.,  and  Ben- 
net  on  Joshua  in  “S.  B.  O.  T.”  p.  6C.  K. 

ACHAWA : 1 . German  annual  published  at  Leip- 
sic  ( C.  L.  Fritzsche)  under  the  title,  “ Achawa,  Jahr- 
buch  fill- 1865  = 5625,”  from  1865  to  1868  by  the  So- 
cictv  for  the  Help  of  Needy  Jewish  Teachers,  their 
AVidows  and  Orphans.  The  annual  treated  specially 
of  pedagogical  questions,  with  here  and  there  liter- 
ar}’  mwecnv.cand  articles  by  M.  AViener  on  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany.  2.  A monthly  journal 
published  at  Amsterdam  and  founded  about  1888  by 
a society  of  teachers  bearing  the  same  name.  It  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  pedagogy.  I.  Br. 

ACHBOR  (“  Alouse  ”) : 1.  Father  of  Baal-hanan 
(comp.  Hannibal),  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38, 

39,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding list  of  I 
Chrou.  i.  49).  It  has 
been  suggested  that 
the  name  implies 
a species  of  totem- 
ism  (AV.  R.  Smith, 

“ Kinship  and  Mar- 
riage in  Early  Ara- 
bia,” p.  302),  and  the 
discovery  of  sacrifi- 
cial mice  by  the  Pal- 
estine Exploration 
Fund  (“  Quart.  State- 
ment,” 1893,  p.  296; 
see  illustration  in 
next  column)  gives 
the  theory  some  in- 
terest. The  name 
Baal-hanan  ben  Ach- 
bor  finds  an  exact  parallel  in  the  inscription  on  the 
accompanying  seal,  Hananyahu  bar  Achbor. 

2.  One  of  the  men  sent  by  King  .Tosiah  to  consult 
the  prophetess  Hiddah  concerning  the  finding  of  the 
“book  of  the  law”  (H  Kings,  xxii.  12,  14);  son  of 
Alichaiah.  In  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  20  his  name  is  given 
as  Abdon,  but  the  existence  of  the  name  Achbor  on 
an  archaic  Hebrew  seal  found  at  Jerusalem  (see  il- 
lustration above)  proves  this  to  be  a misreading. 


Hananyahu  bar  Achbor. 

(From  Benzinger.) 


Achbor  is  referred  to  again  only  as  the  father  of 
Elnathan  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12).  G.  B.  L. — J. 


ACHERON,  or  ACHERUSIAN  LAKE  : 

The  fiery  river  of  Hades  in  Greek  mythology,  men- 
tioned in  Plato’s  “Phaedo,”  113a,  which  figures  also 
in  .Jewish  eschatology.  In  the  Sibyllines,  i.  301  (also 
in  Enoch,  xvii.  6),  the  souls  of  the  dead  traverse  Ach- 
eron to  enter  the  realms  of  bliss.  In  the  Book  of  Adam 
and  Eve  (Apocalypsis  Mosis,  cd.  Tischendorf,  p.  37) 
one  of  the  six-winged  seraphim  takes  the  bod\-  of  the 
dead  Adam,  casts  it  into  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and 
washes  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  who, 
after  three  hours, 
raises  it  and  hands 
it  over  to  Michael  the 
archangel,  to  take  it 
into  the  third  heaven. 

In  the  Christian 
Apocalj'pse  of  Paul 
(written  after  some 
.Jewish  model),  Paul 
is  shown  a river  with 
waters  white  as  milk, 
and  told  that  it  is  tlie 
Acherusian  jAike  (1  he 
Syrian  version  has 
changed  it  into  tlie 
Sea  of  the  Eucharist), 
within  w’hich  there  was  the  city  of  God.  Into  tliis 
lake  those  who  repent  of  tlieir  sins  are  cast  b_v  Alichacl 
the  archangel,  after  which  they  are  brought  by  him 
into  the  city  of  God,  where  the  righteous  dwell  (see 
Apoc.  Paul,  ed.  Tischendorf,  iii.  22).  The  Acheru- 
.sian  Lake  is  probably  the  same  as  tlie  nehar  di-unr, 
the  river  of  fire  (Enoch,  xvii.  5),  in  which  tlie  souls 
must  bathe,  according  to  Jellinck’s  “B.  II.’Mii.  31 
and  139,  v.  183,  to  receive  their  baptism  of  purifica- 
tion before  entering  paradise,  but  at  times  they 
bathe  in  streams  of  balsam  (“  B.  H.”  ii.  29). 


Sacrillcial  Mouse  (see  AciiuoK). 

(From  “ Quart.  Statement,’'  Pal.  Ex|»l.  Fun«l.) 


Bibliography  : Roscher,  Reallexiknn  drr  Verqleichenden 
MytlidUigie,  s.  v. ; Dieterich,  Nekyia,  pp.  218  c(  xcy. ; S.  Beer 
on  passage  of  Enoch  and  Fuchs  on  ^Ipoc.  Moxix,  xxxvii.  in 
Kautzsch,  Die  Apokryuhcii  nnd  Pseudevianiphcn  des  A. 
T.  p|).  2t8,  525. 


ACHISH. — Biblical  Data  : King  of  Gath  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  (I  Sam.  xxi.-xxix.  1 ; I 
Kings,  ii.).  David,  when  fleeing  from  Saul,  twice 
sought  asj'lum  with  Achish,  the  first  time  incognito. 
He  was,  however,  recognized,  Avhereupon  he  feigned 
madness,  and  escaped  (I  Sam.  xxi.  10-15,  xxii.  1). 
The  second  time  he  was  also  recognized,  but  was  well 
treated  as  a supposed  enemy  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxvii.). 
Achish  led  the  Philistine  attack  on  Israel  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  sons.  He  was 
also  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (I  Sam.  xxviii.-xxxi.). 
Two  servants  of  Shimei  fled  to  Acbisli  (I  Kings,  ii. 
39-46).  The  superscription  to  Ps.  xxxiv.  reads 
“ Abimelech,”  apparently  by  error  for  Achish. 

D.  G.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  Haggadah 

elaborates  David’s  insanity  as  follows:  Among 
Achish 's  body-guard  were  the  brothers  of  Goliath, 
who  immediately  sought  to  slay  their  brother’s  con- 
queror. Achish  forbade  this,  pointing  out  that  the 
combat  had  been  a fair  one.  The  brothers  retorted 
that  then,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  9),  Achish  must  relinquish  his  throne  to 
David.  The  only  way  out  of  this  complication  was 
for  David  to  feign  madness,  but  just  at  that  time  a 
daughter  of  Achish  became  really  insane,  and  her 
mania  was  augmented  bj'  David’s  actions;  therefore 
he  was  driven  away  (Midr.  Teh.  xxxiv.).  L.  G. 
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ACHMETHA  : Name  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Ezra,  vi.  2)  to  the  Persian  city  called  by  the  Greeks 
Ecbatana  or  Agbatana.  In  (lid  Persian  it  is  called 
Hagmatana ; in  Babylonian,  Agamatanu ; while  in 
the  works  of  Arabic  historians  it  appears  as  Hama- 
dan,  the  modern  form  of  the  name.  When  the  Median 
kingdom  arose,  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  Ecba- 
tana was  the  chief  city.  At  a later  period  it  was  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  According 
to  Herodotus  (i.  98),  the  city  was  surrounded  by  high 
and  strong  walls,  the  turrets  of  which  had  different 
colors.  The  inner  wall  surrounded  the  palace  and 
treasury.  The  ro3^al  archive  mentioned  in  Ezra,  vi. 
2,  was  probably  found  within  the  inner  wall.  A 
greatly  exaggerated  description  of  the  walls  occurs 
in  Judith,  i.  2,  where  Arphaxad  (Gen.  x.  22-24,  xi. 
13)  is  said  to  have  been  the  builder  of  the  city.  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Kid.  72ffl;  Yeb.  17a; 
see  Neubauer,  “G.  T.”  p.  376).  F.  Bu. 

ACHOR  : Avalley  near  Jericho.  From  Josh.  xv. 
7 it  would  appear  that  it  was  situated  upon  the 
northern  boundary  of  Judah.  Its  exact  position  has 
not,  however,  been  ascertained.  Eusebius  (“Ono- 
masticon,”  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  105)  and  Jerome  (“Liber 
de  Situ  et  Nominibus  Locorum  Hebraicorum,”  xxiii. 
868)  allude  to  it  as  a valley  north  of  Jericho ; whereas 
some  modern  writers  identify  it  with  Wadi  el-Kelt, 
a deep  ravine  south  of  Jericho.  According  to  Josh, 
vii.  24^26,  Achan  was  stoned  there ; and,  in  view  of 
the  trouble  that  he  brought  upon  his  people  and 
u])on  himself,  the  place  assumed  a typical  character, 
symbolizing  an  accursed  desolation  that  will  only 
be  redeemed  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah  (Hosea,  ii. 
15;  Isa.  Ixv.  10).  M.  B. 

ACHSA  or  ACHSAH  (“  Anklet  ”) : Daughter  of 
Caleb  (I  Chron.  ii.  49),  who  was  promised  by  her 
father  to  the  man  who  should  capture  Kirjath-se- 
pher.  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz  and  nephew  of  Ca- 
leb, took  it  and  married  Achsah  (Josh.  xv.  16,  17). 
In  Judges,  i.  12,  13,  the  story  is  repeated,  but  here 
Achsah  asks  springs  of  water  in  addition  to  the 
“south  land,”  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
springs  are  granted  her.  G.  B.  L. 

ACHSEIiRAD,  BENEDICT  (Bendet  ben  Jo- 
seph ha-Eevi)  : A danshan,  or  preacher,  of  Lem- 
berg in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  homiletical  works,  of 
which  the  following  have  been  published:  “Ben 
Da‘at  ” (The  Son  of  Knowledge),  Hanau,  1616,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  fifty  homiletic  discourses 
on  the  Psalms;  “Derush  ‘al  ‘Aseret  ha-Dibberot,” 
an  Interpretation  of  the  Decalogue,  Hanau,  1616, 
containing  homilies  on  the  Ten  Commandments;  and 
“ ‘Abodat  ha-Levi”  (The  Office  of  the  Levite),  Cra- 
cow, between  1632  and  1648,  containing  sermons  and 
homiletic  Interpretations  on  Genesis.  The  last  is 
merely  a fragment  of  a work  which  treated  the  whole 
Pentateuch  in  the  .same  manner:  it  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. There  must  also  have  existed  a homiletic 
commentary  by  him  on  Proverbs,  which  is  men- 
tioned several  times  by  Achselrad  himself,  and  the 
existence  of  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Aaron  Sam- 
uel, rabbi  of  Fulda,  in  his  introduction  to  Achselrad’s 
“ Ben  Da‘at.” 

Bibliography:  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  785;  Michael, 

Or  ha^Hatmim,  No.  341 ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit. 

Mus.  s.v.  Bendet. 

L.  G. 

ACHSHAPH  : Town  mentioned  in  .Josh.  xi.  1 
and  xii.  20  as  the  seat  of  a north  Canaanitish  king. 
Robinson  (“Biblical  Researches,”  iii.  55,  London, 
1856)  identifies  it  with  the  ruins  at  Kesaf,  or  Iksaf, 


a village  northwest  of  Hunin  and  south  of  a branch 
of  the  Nahr  el-Kasimij'e  (Guerin,  “Galilee,”  ii.  269), 
This  would  agree  with  Josh.  xi.  1,  but  not  with  xix. 
25,  as  in  the  latter  passage  this  town  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast.  The  identifica- 
tion of  Achshaph  with  the  Aksap  of  the  Egyptian 
list  of  Thothmes  is  uncertain. 

Bibliography  : W.  Max  Muller,  Asien  und  Europa,  p.  154. 

F.  Bv. 

ACHZIB  (called  also  Chezib,  Chozeba):  1.  A 
town  of  Judah,  in  the  southern  Shephelah  or  lowland 
(Josh.  XV.  44),  coupled  with  Mareshah  in  Micah,  i. 
14,  where  it  appears  as  paronomastic  with  deceit. 
In  Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  it  reads  Chezib,  and  in  I Chron. 
iv.  22,  it  appears  as  Chozeba,  and  is  there  connected 
with  the  Judean  clan  of  Shelah.  Comparisons  with 
the  names  of  modern  places,  such  as  ‘Ain  Kus(s)abe 
(Robinson,  “ Socin-Badeker  ”),  six  miles  southeast  of 
Tell  el-Hesy,  or  a doubtful  ‘Ain  el-Kezbeh  near  Bet 
Nettif  (G.  A.  Smith),  have  little  probability. 

2.  Phenician  city,  claimed  by  the  Asherites  (Josh, 
xix.  29),  but  not  conquered  (Judges,  i.  31).  The 
Greeks  called  it  Eedippon  (compare  Josephus,  “B. 
J.”  i.  13,  §4;  idem,  “Ant.”  v.  1,  § 22,  where  the  form 
Arce  occurs).  Akzibi  is  mentioned  in  a cuneiform  in- 
scription of  Sennacherib.  It  is  the  small  village,  now 
Ez-Zib,  nine  miles  north  of  Acre  (Acco),  on  the  sea- 
shore. On  the  importance  of  this  place  in  the  Tal- 
mud, as  determining  the  southern  limits  of  Pales- 
tine for  certain  ritual  purposes,  see'  Neubauer,  “ La 
Geographie  du  Talmud,  ” under  “ Kezib,  ” p.  233. 

W.  M.  M. 

ACME  (’AK/iif):  Jewish  slave  of  Livia.wife  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  During  the  familj^  troubles 
which  clouded  the  last  nine  j'ears  of  Herod’s  life,  she 
came  under  the  influence  of  his  son  Antipater,  while 
he  lived  at  Rome.  Induced  by  large  presents  and 
specious  promises,  she  forged  a compromising  letter 
from  Herod’s  sister  Salome  to  her  mistress,  the  em- 
press Livia,  which  she  forwarded  to  Herod  through 
the  agency  of  Antiphilus,  a friend  of  Antipater  in 
Egypt.  Acme’s  guilt  was  discovered  by  an  inter- 
cepted letter  to  Antipater,  in  which  she  speaks  of 
having  forged  the  letter  at  Antipater’s  request. 
Herod  reported  the  matter  to  Augustus,  and  Acme 
was  put  to  death  in  the  j^ear  5 b.c. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  B.  J.  1.  32,  § 6;  Idem,  Ant.  xvii, 

5,  § 7. 

G. 

ACOSTA,  CRISTOVAL:  Spanish  physician 
and  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  centurj’.  He  was 
born  in  Africa,  whither  his  parents  fled  when  exiled 
from  Spain.  He  studied  medicine,  and  for  several 
J'ears  traveled  through  Africa  and  Asia,  particularly 
through  China.  White  on  his  travels  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  most  important  physicians  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  China,  Turkej',  and  other  lands.  On 
his  return  he  established  himself  at  Burgos,  Spain, 
and  published  a work  entitled,  “ Tratado  de  las  Dro- 
gas  i Medicinas  de  las  Indias  Orientales  con  sus  Plan- 
tas  Debu jadas  al  Vivo  ” (1578)  (Treatise  on  the  Drugs 
and  Medicines  of  the  Indies  with  their  Plants  Illus- 
trated from  Nature);  which  was  translated  into 
Italian  (Venice,  1585),  and  into  French  by  Antoine 
Collin,  Death  prevented  him  from  completing  a 
work  he  had  projected  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
India.  Acosta  was  baptized,  but  at  what  time  is 
uncertain. 

Bibliography:  De  Castro,  Histoida  delos  Judtos en  Espana, 
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I 

ACOSTA,  DUARTE  NUNES  D’ : Merchant 
at  Hamburg  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century ; descendant  of  a prominent  Marano  family 
j from  Portugal.  When,  about  1640,  King  John  IV. 

I of  Portugal  established  his  agency  at  Hamburg,  he 
I made  Acosta  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office,  with 

! the  title  of  “ noble  of  the  house,  ” in  spite  of  local 

t prejudice  against  the  Jews  due  to  the  propaganda 
against  them  led  by  John  IVIuller.  Throughout 
tiie  existence  of  the  agenc}",  to  the  year  1795,  other 
members  of  the  Acosta  family  held  the  office. 

! Bibliography:  Griitz,  GescU.  d.  Juden,  x.  26;  KayserUng, 

‘ Gesc/i.  d.  Juden  inPortugaJ,  p.  312 ; idem,  Sephardiiii,  p.  229. 

W.  M. 

ACOSTA,  GERONIMO  NUNEZ  D’  (called 
I also  Moses  Curiel).  Sce.CuRiEL,  Moses. 

! ACOSTA,  JOAN  D’ ; Jester  at  the  court  of 
I Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
i eighteenth  century.  Originally  he  was  a broker  at 
Hamburg,  but  met  with  such  small  success  that  he 
! removed  to  Russia,  and  received  an  appointment  as 
I jester.  His  appearance  was  droll ; he  is  described  as 
I having  been  very  clever  and  witty,  and  master  of  al- 
' most  all  European  languages.  According  to  Doran 
(“History  of  Court  Fools”),  Peter  met  him  among 
the  patients  at  the  “Water  Cure”  at  Alonaitz  in 
1719.  Kostomarov  calls  him  Lyacosta.  It  is  said 
i that  Czar  Peter  enjoyed  discussing  theological  ques- 
I tions  with  him,  and  that  these  discussions  often  led 
to  heated  arguments.  As  a reward  for  his  services 
the  czar  gave  him  the  sandy  and  uninhabited  island 
of  Sammer,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  He  retained  his 
I position  as  court  jester  under  Empre.ss  Anne. 

Bibliography  : ShuWnski,  Istoricheskie  Oeherhi,  p.  5 ; Stern- 
berg, Geach.d.  Jiiden  in  Polen,  p.  149;  Kostomarov,  Rusk- 
I kaya  Istm-ia,  2d  ed.  p.  143,  St.  Petersburg,  1893;  Doran, 
Hustory  of  Court  Fools,  p.  305,  London,  1858. 

H.  R. 

I ACOSTA,  LUIS  D’:  Marano  of  Villa-Flor, 

Portugal ; born  in  1587.  At  the  age  of  forty-five, 

I he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  because  he  had 
been  secretly  following  the  law  of  Moses. 
Bibliography;  KayserUng,  Sephardim,  p.  203.  jyj 

' ACOSTA,  URIEL  (originally,  Gabriel  da 

Costa  *) : Noted  writer  and  rationalist ; born  at 
Oporto,  1590;  died  at  Amsterdam,  April,  1647.  Born 
and  reared  in  a Marano  family,  all  of  whose  mem- 
! bers  had  become  strict  Catholics — his  father  held 
1 an  ecclesiastical  position — young  Gabriel  seems  to 
have  pondered  secretly  on  the  race  and  faith  of  his 
fathers,  to  which  he  felt  himself  powerfully  attracted. 
When  apprenticed  to  the  legal  profession  he  found 
time  to  study  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  he  ex- 
perienced the  influence  of  their  broad  humanitarian 
views  and  of  their  noble  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 

' Dis.satisfaction  with  the  formal  routine  of  Cathol- 
j icisin  was  probably  responsible  for  his  spiritual 
i _ uneasiness,  as  suggested  by  Gratz 

I Religious  (“Gesch.  cl.  .luden,”  x.  133).  In  1615 
Scruples,  force  of  circumstances  compelled  him 
; to  accept  the  semi-legal,  semi-clerical 

, office  of  treasurer  of  an  endowed  church  in  Oporto: 
j his  father  being  dead,  the  support  of  his  mother  and 
! young  sister  and  brothers  devolved  upon  him.  Cau- 
I tiously  revealing  to  these  relatives  his  heart’s  longing 

for  Judaism,  he  found  them  acquiescent ; and  in  1617 
j or  1618,  after  running  great  danger  of  detection  and 
I punishment,  the  family  emigrated  from  Portugal  to 
I Amsterdam,  where  they  could  openly  live  as  Jews. 


The  Latin  and  more  familiar  form  of  the  surname  is 
Acosta,”  used  by  Gutzkow  in  his  well  known  drama  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  this  article;  Uriel  himself  signed  “ da  Costa.” 


In  Amsterdam  they  abjured  Christianity;  and  Ga- 
briel and  his  four  brothers  (Kaj'serling,  “Gesch.  d. 
Juden  in  Portugal,”  p.  287)  entered  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  Gabriel  discarding  his  name  for  Uriel. 

Full  of  enthusiasm  for  Judaism — an  enthusiasm 
that  had  fed  upon  his  dreams  and  fancies  of  the  un- 
known faith  and  the  bygone  histoiy  of  his  people 
— it  was  almost  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Acosta 
should  be  doomed  to  suffer  severe  disenchantment 
through  the  realities  he  encountered.  The  days  of 
Moses  and  Isaiah  no  longer  existed : in  place  of  their 
broad  principles  and  declarations  he  found  in  the 
Judaism  of  Amsterdam  a rigid,  cumbersome,  and 


prosaic  accumulation  of  ritual  and  observance,  “ line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  iirecejit.”  This  was 
very  different  from  the  free  and  liberal  religion  which 
his  inexperienced  fancy  had  pictured  to  him  in  his 
native  land.  Feeling  the  inspiration  of  his  high 
ideals,  he  was  frank  enough  to  express  oiitspokenlv 
his  disgust  with  the  formal  Judaism  of  the  day. 

Something  of  his  Christian  training 
Disap-  may  have  shaped  his  phraseology 
pointment  when  he  openly  spoke  against  “the 
at  Amster-  Pharisees”  of  the  Amsterdam  syna- 
dam.  gogue;  but  he  naturally  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  fierce  heat  of  suffering 
which  had  fused  the  faith  of  Isaiah,  and  weldcil 
it  into  the  rigid  forms  he  found  extant.  On  their 
side  the  Amsterdam  Jews,  who  had  known  jierse- 
cution  and  were  grateful  even  for  the  tacit  toler- 
ance of  the  Netherlands,  were  not  disposed  calmly 
to  see  an  impetuous  and  ill-informed  young  en- 
thusiast openly  assail  the  ancestral  faith.  By  his 
criticisms  against  .ludaism,  Acosta  thus  condemned 
himself  to  a life  of  severe  isolation  almost  from  the 
hour  of  his  arrival  in  Amsterdam.  M’hen  it  got 
abroad  that  he  was  preparing  a book  which  should 
set  forth  his  grave  doubts  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  reality  of  future  reward  or  punishment, 
and  should,  moreover,  point  out  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  rabbinical  Judaism — soundlj^  ra- 
ting the  latter  for  its  accumulation  of  mechanical  cere- 
monies and  ph3'sical  observances  in  lieu  of  spiritual 
maxims  and  philosophic  conceptions — ^he  was  an- 
swered even  before  he  had  spoken,  as  it  were,  bj'  the 
publication  of  a work  in  Portuguese,  written  by  a 
certain  physician,  Samuel  da  Silva,  in  1623,  “Tra- 
tado  da  Immortalidade  da  Alma.  Composto  pelo 
Doutor!  . . . em  que  Tambem  se  Mostra  a Igno- 
raucia  de  Certo  Contrariador,”  etc.  But  this  onlj' 
served  to  expedite  Acosta’s  work,  which  appeared  in 
1624,  also  in  Portuguese,  under  the  title  “Examen 
dos  TradiQoens  Phariseas  Conferidas  con  a Ley  Es- 
crita  por  Uriel,  Jurista  Hebreo,  com  Reposta  a hum 
Semuel  da  Silva,  seu  Falso  Caluniniador.”  Acosta’s 
lack  of  clearness,  either  of  expression  or  of  thought, 
or  of  both,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  this  work  he 
reiterates  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  immortal — the 
very  heresj^  of  which  Da  Silva  had  accused  him. 

The  matter  had  now  become  so  public  that  the 
officials  of  the  Amsterdam  Jewish  community  could 
not  but  take  notice  of  it.  Accordingl}’,  Acosta  was 
indicted  before  the  magistraej^  for  the  utterance  of 
views  subversive  of  the  foundations  not  only  of 
Jewish,  but  of  Christian,  faith;  and  judgment  was 
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asked  against  him  as  a public  enemy  to  religion. 
He  was  arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  and  fined  300 
gulden  (S130) ; and  his  book  was  condemned  to  be 
publicly  burned.  Acosta  seems  to  have  fled  to  Ham- 
burg after  this  (see  Perles,  in  “ Monatsschrif t,  ” 1877, p. 
20(5),  but  he  eventually  returned ; for  doubtless  he  felt 
himself  completely  ostracized  there  too 
Abjures  by  Jew  and  Christian  alike.  Moreover, 
His  he  was  ignorant  of  the  German  lan- 

Errors.  guage.  He  returned  to  Amsterdam  in 

bitter  resentment.  He  found  he  could 
not  live  in  seclusion;  he  yearned  for  companion- 
ship; he  desired  to  marry  again — he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  wife  in  the  interim  (see  Perles,  l.c.,  p.  209) 
— and  as  the  guardian  of  his  younger  brothers  he 
feared  their  financial  interests  would  suffer  through 
his  disgrace.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  swallow 
the  bitter  draft.  He  volunteered,  as  he  says,  “to  be- 
come an  ape  among  the  apes,”  and  in  1633  he  offered 
his  formal  submission  to  the  officers  of  the  synagogue ; 
he  would  be  a dissenter  and  a sinner  no  more. 

Though  outwardly  obedient,  Acosta’s  enthusias- 
tic religious  bent  had  evolved  a new  tendency  away 
from  Judaism.  “I  doubted  whether  Moses’  law 
was  in  reality  God’s  law,  and  decided  that  it  was 
of  human  origin,  as  many  others  in  the  world 
have  been.”  One  step  led  to  another.  A species  of 
natural  religion,  free  from  form  or  formula,  bereft 
of  all  ceremony  and  ritual,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
true  religion  for  man.  He  became  a Deist.  God  is 
in  nature  the  ruler  of  the  external  world : He  has 
no  concern  with  doctrines  or  modes  of  worship,  all 
of  which  are  equally  vain  in  His  sight.  Nature 
teaches  peace  and  harmony ; religion  uses  the  sword 
or  the  stake,  or  else  the  ban  of  excommunication. 
All  the  religion  he  would  approve  is  contained  in 
the  seven  Noahidic  commandments  (“Exemplar  Hu- 
manae  Vita3,”  cd.  Limborch,  p.  666). 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  Acosta  could  not  be  a 
perfect  hypocrite:  in  his  mode  of  life  he  continually 
transgressed  INIosaic  and  rabbinical  regulations,  such 
as  those  touching  the  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  the 
dietary  laws,  etc. ; and  people  soon  knew  of  it.  His 
own  relatives  severely  condemned  him  for  this  un- 
faithfulness, but  to  no  purpose.  Finally  it  was 
leai'ned  that  he  had  dissuaded  two  Christians — a 
Spaniard  and  an  Italian — from  carrying  out  their 
avowed  intention  of  embracing  the  religion  of  Israel; 

and  this  treachery,  as  it  seemed,  once 
Second  Ex-  more  brought  the  lightnings  of  au- 
communi-  thoritative  Judaism  about  his  head, 
cation  and  Summoned  again  before  the  officials  of 
Suicide.  the  congregation,  he  was  required  to 
renounce  the  errors  of  his  way  under 
penalty  of  the  “greater  ban.”  He  would  not  submit; 
and  again  he  was  excommunicated.  This  further 
stroke  of  bigotry,  as  he  considered  it,  was  borne  by 
him  in  sullen  silence  for  seven  years,  during  which 
time  he  sutfered  the  indignity  of  being  avoided  by 
all,  even  by  his  nearest  relatives.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  succumbed  and  once  more  gave  in  his  sub- 
mission to  authority,  and  was  made  to  testify  to  it  by 
the  most  degrading  penances.  Before  the  assembled 
hundreds  in  the  synagogue — men  and  women — he 
recited  a public  confession  of  his  sin  and  a recanta- 
tion ; this  was  followed  by  a public  scourging  then 
and  there,  to  the  extent  of  the  Biblical  “forty  stripes 
save  one  ” ; and  as  the  crowning  act  he  was  laid  pros- 
trate upon  the  threshold  of  the  holy  place,  to  be 
stepped  over  or  trampled  on  by  the  gathered  crowds. 
A proud  and  indomitable  spirit  like  Acosta’s  might 
submit  outwardly  to  such  terrible  formalities;  but 
it  could  not  brook  them  tamely.  He  went  home,  and 
shortly  after  ended  his  stormy  career  by  shooting 


himself,  having  used  the  interval  to  write  a few  pages 
of  what  he  called  “ Exemplar  Humana;  Vitae  ” (A 
Specimen  of  Human  Life),  a sketch  of  his  own  career. 
It  is  almost  the  only  source  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  this  eccentric  and  unfortunate  thinker, 
and  was  published  with  a refutation  by  Philip  Lim- 
borch, a Dutch  theologian,  as  an  appendix  to  his  own 
work,  entitled  “ Arnica  Collatio  cum  Erudito  Judieo,” 
Gouda,  1687 ; republished  1847. 

The  “Exemplar  Humauce  Vitae,”  even  making  al- 
lowance for  the  intense  mental  stress  under  which  it 
was  written,  and  for  the  natural  temptation  to  leave 
behind  as  crushing  an  indictment  of  his  opponents 
as  he  could  frame,  shows  Acosta  to 
His  “ Ex-  have  been  an  ill-balanced  thinker,  im- 
emplar.”  pulsive  to  a degree,  impatient,  and 
presumptuous  in  the  face  of  grave  dis- 
abilities. Had  careful  religious  training  in  Judaism 
been  joined  to  more  wisely  directed  energies,  the  un- 
common intellectual  endowments  he  undoubtedly 
po.s.sessed  might  have  made  of  him  a powerful  cham- 
pion of  the  ancestral  faith,  a “ Pharisee  of  the  Phari- 
sees. ” He  had  all  the  siqierabundant  zeal  necessary 
for  the  equipment  of  such  a defender  of  the  faith. 

An  interesting  reference  to  Acosta  was  discovered 
(see  Perles,  in  “ Monatsschrif t,”  1877,  xxvi.  193)  in 
a letter  printed  in  a volume  of  responsa  by  a certain 
learned  Venetian  merchant,  Jacob  b.  Israel  ha-Levi 
(2d  ed,,  Venice,  1632,  art.  49).  In  this  letter,  advice 
is  asked  of  Ha-Levi  as  to  the  propriety  of  interring 
in  the  congregational  cemetery  the  mother  of  an  un- 
named renegade,  who  had  herself  shared  in  her  son's 
apostasy.  The  description  given  of  the  unnatned 
apostate’s  acts  and  writings,  as  well  as  the  date  of 
the  letter  and  the  known  literary  corres])ondence  of 
the  Amsterdam  ecclesiastical  authorities  witli  Ha- 
Levi,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Acosta  was  the 
excommunicate  in  question. 

The  tragic  life  of  Acosta  has  furnished  material 
for  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist.  The  most  im- 
portant dramatic  production  is  Gutzkow’s  tragedy, 
entitled  “Uriel  Acosta”  (Leipsic,  1847),  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Solomon  Eubin,  Vienna,  1856.  The 
novelist  Zangwill  has  also  used  the  material  for  a 
sketch  in  his  “ Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  ” (pp.  68-114, 
Philadelphia,  1898). 

Bibliography  : Bayle,  Diet.  Histnrique  et  Critique,  i.  67 ; Bar- 
bosa Machado,  Bibliotheca  Lunltana,  ii.  311-313;  Whis- 
ton.  The  Rcmarhatile  ZAfe  of  Uriel  Acontn,  au  Emimnt 
Frce-thinher,  London,  1740;  Peignot,  Diet.  Critique  6e» 
Principaux  Livrea  Condamnes  au  Feu,  etc.,  ii.  208,  Paris, 
1806;  Gratz,  Gescii.  d,  Juden,  x.  132  et  seq.;  Kayserling, 
Gesch.  d.  Jude)i  in  Portuqai,  pp.  286  et  seq.-,  J.  de  Costa, 
Ixrael  en  dc  Volkeu,  2d  ed.,  p.  274 ; Van  der  Aa,  Bioqrnphieh 
tVoordodiock  der  Nedetianden,  s.v. ; H.  Jellinek,  Acoxta's 
Lchcn  u.  Lehre,  laji.  p 

ACQ,UI : A city  on  the  Bormida,  in  the  province 
of  Alessandria,  Italy,  famous  for  its  hot  sju-ings  and 
its  ancient  Eoman  ruins.  According  to  its  ar- 
chives, Jews  have  lived  there  since  1400.  In  the 
first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  .lews 
at  Acqui  aggregated  about  700;  in  1899  they  num- 
bered but  220  individuals,  many  having  emigrated 
to  the  more  important  cities  of  Turin  and  Milan. 
The  congregation  of  Acqui  possesses  many  chari- 
table institutions.  In  1881  the  old  synagogue,  to- 
gether with  the  ghetto,  was  demolished ; and  a new 
one  has  been  con.structed  in  the  Via  Jona  Ottolenghi, 
owing  to  the  munificence  of  the  man  after  whom 
the  street  is  named.  See  Ottolenghi,  Vita. 

In  1899  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation  was 
Adolfo  Ancona,  a pupil  of  Prof.  Eude  Lolli. 

F.  S. 

ACaUISITION  (LAW),  TALMUDICAL. 

See  Alien.ation  and  Acquisition. 
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ACQUITTAL  IN  TALMUDIC  LAW:  The 

Jewish  court  for  hearing  capital  offenses  was  com- 
posed of  twenty -three  judges,  and  ac- 
Composi-  cording  to  the  opinion  of  many  sages, 
tion  of  Jew-  even  offenses  of  a lower  degree,  such 
ish  Court,  as  were  punishable  by  stripes  only, 
must  be  tried  by  a like  number  of 
judges.  Still  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Jew- 
ish court  corresponded  in  any  way  to  an  English 
or  American  j ury.  Modern  jurors  are  supposed  to 
render  a verdict  upon  the  facts  adduced  by  the  evi- 
dence, while  the  presiding  judge  instructs  them  on 
the  law  in  the  case.  But  the  twenty-three  judges  of 
the  Jewish  Criminal  Court  were  all  supposed  to  be 
versed  in  the  law.  According  to  the  pharisaic  idea, 
it  was  requisite  that  they  be  “ disciples  of  the  wise,” 
that  is,  learned  in  the  traditions.  It  was  not  so  much 
their  business  to  weigh  conflicting  evidence  as  to 
decide  upon  the  competency  and  the  sufficiency  of 
the  testimony  given  by  the  witnesses  according  to 
certain  hard  and  fast  rules.  But  it  was  deemed  the 
highest  duty  of  the  judges  to  see  that  no  innocent 
man  be  condemned ; in  fact,  that  no  one  should  be 
convicted  who  was  not  guilty  both  morally  and 
legally,  and  whose  guilt  was  not  established  in  a 
strictly  legal  way ; and  tor  this  purpose  they  were  to 
carry  on  a most  searching  cross-examination  of  the 
jjrosecuting  witnesses. 

The  Talmud  speaks  in  the  main  of  Acquittal  from 
lack  of  sufficient  evidence.  As  there  must  be  two  eye- 
witnesses to  a criminal  act  in  order  to  convict,  or  two 
ear-witnesses  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
Agree-  the  offense  con.sists  of  spoken  words 
ment  of  (for  example,  incitement  to  idol  wor- 
Witnesses.  ship),  if  one  of  the  two,  having  been 
examined  separately,  breaks  down,  or 
if  the  two  contradict  each  other  in  any  material  point, 
an  Acquittal  must  follow.  Here  a difference  comes  in 
between  the  failure  to  answer  under  the  general  cross- 
questioning on  the  time  and  place  of  a criminal  act, 
which  is  known  as  luikirali  (searching),  and  the 
free  and  rambling  cross-examination  known  as  hedi- 
kah.  As  to  the  former,  the  answer  “I  don’t  know  ” 
by  either  of  the  witnesses  destroys  the  testimony  of 
both ; for  sueh  an  answer  makes  it  impossible  eventu- 
ally to  fulfil  the  Scriptural  law  as  to  “ plotting  wit- 
nesses” (see  Alibi)  by  proving  that  the  witnesses 
were,  at  the  exact  time  named  by  them,  at  other 
places.  But  either  witness  or  both  witnesses  may  fail 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  put  to  them  relative 
to  surrounding  circumstances,  without  destroying 
the  effect  of  their  testimony.  Of  course,  if  two  wit- 
nesses answer  concerning  ttie  circumstances  of  an  of- 
fense in  such  a way  that  one  plainly  contradicts  the 
other,  the  testimony  of  both  falls  to  the  ground; 
whereof  the  best  known  example  is  given  in  tlie  story 
of  Susannah,  told  in  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  But  within  certain  limits  contra- 
ilictions,  even  as  to  time  and  place,  are  not  fatal. 
Tims,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  lunar  calen- 
dar, one  witness  might  place  the  crime  on  the  second 
day  of  the  month,  the  other  on  the  third ; because 
one  might  know  whetlier  the  preceding  month  had 
twenty-nine  days  or  thirty  days,  while  the  other  wit- 
ness did  not.  However,  if  upon  cross-examination 
it  should  appear  that  botli  knew  the  right  time  of 
the  new  moon,  and  that  they  meant  different  days, 
their  testimony  is  really  contradictorjq  and  fails  in 
effect.  If  they  differ  by  two  days — say  the  third  and 
the  fifth — the  discrepancy  can  not  be  reconciled, 
and  there  must  be  an  Acquittal.  As  to  the  hour 
when  the  deed  was  done,  a difference  of  one  hour  is 
immaterial ; when  the  witnesses  differ  by  two  hours, 
both,  however,  naming  an  hour  in  the  forenoon,  or 


both  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  the  oldest  authorities 
(B,  Meir  and  R.  .ludah)  are  divided  in  opinion,  and 
most  of  the  modern  codifiers  hold  with  the  latter  sage, 
that  a difference  of  even  two  hours  might  be  charged 
to  an  innocent  mistake  on  the  part  of  one  or  both.  But 
if  one  says  at  the  fifth  hour,  and  the  other  says  at 
the  seventh  hour  (fi'om  dawn),  the  variance  is  fatal; 
for  forenoon  and  afternoon  are  easily  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  cast  or  in  the  west 
(Sanh.  V.  3).  “ If  the  judges  find  a point  in  favor  of 

the  accused,  they  acquit  him  immediately  ” (Sanh. 
v..'5) ; while,  if  there  is  an  inclination  to  convict,  there 
must  be  an  adjournment  to  the  next  day.  In  tlie  dis- 
cussions before  the  final  session,  those  who  have  once 
declared  for  Acquittal  must  not  argue  on  the  side 
of  conviction,  but  they  may  vote  for  it,  if  brought 
over  to  it  by  the  arguments  of  the  other  side.  Such  at 
least  is  the  understanding  expres.sed  by  Maimonides 
and  by  Obadiah  de  Bertinoro  in  their  commentaries 
on  the  Mishnah. 

Unanimity  of  the  judges  was  not  required  either 
to  convict  or  to  acquit.  But  the  majority  of  one 
for  Acquittal  was  deemed  siifiicicnt  by  ail,  wdiile  if  the 
majority  among  the  judges  for  con- 
Majority  viction  was  no  greatw  than  one,  new 
Necessary  judges  had  to  be  added  to  the  court 
for  a until  a result  was  reached ; either  a con- 
Decision.  viction  by  a greater  majority  than  one 
or  an  Aeipiittal.  In  the  liighly  imjirob- 
able  event  of  the  court  having  come  to  no  decision 
after  being  increased  to  its  utmost  limit,  that  is 
sevent3^-one,  or  for  the  rare  cases  triable  before  the 
great  Sanhedrin  (also  of  seventi’-one  judges),  it  was 
provided  that  upon  a division  of  thirtj’-six  for  con- 
viction and  thirtj'-five  for  Acipiittal,  the  judges 
should  discuss  the  matter  in  secret  session  until  one 
was  brought  over  to  the  side  of  the  defense  (Sanh. 
V.  ,1).  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  until  judg- 
ment was  rendered,  anj'  one  of  the  judges  was  free  to 
change  his  mind  cither  waj'.  If  less  than  twenty- 
three  judges  gave  an  opinion  one  waj'  or  the  other, 
that  is,  if  one  or  more  of  the  bench  of  judges  said 
that  they  did  not  know  which  wav  to  decide,  it 
was  the  same  as  if  the  full  number  of  twenty- 
three  had  not  been  empaneled,  and  there  could  not 
be  an  Acquittal  anj'  more  than  a conviction.  New 
judges  hatl  to  be  added  to  the  bench,  two  by  two, 
till  there  were  twentj’-three  read}' to  give  their  opin- 
ion one  way  or  the  other.  An  Acquittal  once  pro- 
nounced was  irrevocable;  the  judg- 
An  Acquit-  ment  could  never  be  reopened,  nor  the 
tal  Was  trial  resumed,  though  the  clearest 
Final.  evidences  of  guilt  might  thereafter 
come  to  light,  or  though  the  court 
had  erred  most  grievously  in  applying  the  law.  The 
principle  that  “no  one  must  be  twice  juit  in  jeop- 
ardy of  life  and  limb,”  so  highly  valued  in  English 
law,  and  which  is  imbedded,  as  a part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  in  every  American  Constitution,  was  derived 
from  the  words  of  the  Scripture  (Ex.  xxiii.  7);  “And 
the  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not:  for  I will 
not  ju.stify  the  wicked.”  The  principle  is  ex jiressed 
in  the  Mishnah  (Sanh.  iv.  1)  thus:  m3T?  J'’1'TnO, 
“ in  cases  involving  property,  they  'turn  back  ’ 
(that  is,  go  to  a new  trial)  as  much  to  accjuit  the 
accused  as  to  condemn  him ; in  capital  cases  (or 
criminal  cases  in  general),  however,  they  ‘ turn 
back,  ’ only  to  acquit,  but  not  to  condemn.  ” 

A new  point  calculated  to  bring  about  Acquittal 
may  be  adduced  even  while  the  convicted  man  is  on 
the  way  to  execution. 

Taking  into  account  that  all  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  guilt  and  also  the  testimony  of  women,  of 
slaves,  and  of  Gentiles  were  excluded ; considering 
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also  the  many  chances,  as  shown  above,  of  the 
breaking  down  of  a witness,  or  contradiction  be- 
tween the  necessary  two  witnesses,  and,  lastly,  the 
requirement  of  a warning  (Jiatraah), 
Rarity  of  without  which  no  capital  sentence  (ex- 
Condemna-  cept  for  incitement  to  idol  worship) 
tion.  could  be  pronounced  (Mak.  1.  8,  9) — 
a requirement  which  must,  however, 
have  crept  into  the  law  at  a very  late  day — it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  death-sentences  were  rare. 

A Sanhedrin  which  jmts  one  person  to  death  in 
seven  years  is  called  bloody — Rabbi  Eleazer  ben 
Azariah  says,  if  it  puts  one  person  to  death  in  sev- 
enty years ; R.  Tarfon  and  R.  Akiba  both  claim  if 
they  had  been  on  the  Sanhedrin  nobody  would  ever 


of  the  Temple  mount  toward  the  .south,  M'here  he 
placed  a garrison,  stored  provisions,  and  kept  armor. 
The  Greek  (I  Macc.  i.  33)  reads  “Acra,”  which  has 
been  translated  as  if  it  were  not  a proper  name. 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  B.  J.  v.  4,  § 1 ; vi.  6,  § 3 ; xil.  .5,  § 4 ; 
Schiirer,  Geitch.  i.  164.  GEL 

ACRE  (called  also,  at  different  times,  Acca, 
Akka,  Accho,  Acco,  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  and  Ptole- 
mais)  : Cit}^  and  seaport  of  Phenicia,  situated  on  a 
promontory  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel  (compare  Jo- 
sephus, “ Ant.  ” ii.  10,  § 2),  having  (1901)  a population 
of  about  9,800,  among  whom  there  are  a few  Jews. 
Acre  is  mentioned  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  about 
1500  B.c.  under  the  form  of  A-ka  and  in  the  El- 


The  Modern  City  of  Acre. 

(From  a photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


have  been  put  to  death ; whereupon  Rabban  Simon, 
son  of  Gamaliel,  retorts;  “The  men  who  talk  in  this 
way  multiply  the  shedders  of  blood  in  Israel  ” (Mish- 
nah  Mak.  i.  10). 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  rules  herein  given  favor- 
ing acquittals  did  not  apply  to  prosecutions  for  theft. 
As  the  only  punishment  for  this  crime  was  compensa- 
tion in  double  (in  some  cases  four  times  or  live  times) 
the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  the  prosecution  was 
deemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a civil  suit  for  the  re- 
covery of  money  or  property  (though  non-payment 
might  bring  about  the  temporary  enslavement  of  the 
accused).  See  Accusatory  and  Inquisitorial  Pro- 
cedure, Criminal  Laws,  Criminal  Procedure. 

L.  N.  D. 

ACRA  ; Fortress  built  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
in  the  year  173  b.c.  at  .lerusalem,  on  an  outl3'ing  spur 


Amarna  Tablets  (Winckler’s  cd..  Nos.  11,  65, 157.  ef 
seq.)  as  Ak-kn,  the  seat  of  a rapacious  prince.  On 
Phenician  coins  its  name  is  The  tribe  of  Asher 
claimed  it  (Josh.  xix.  30,  where  the  name  is  distorted 
into  Ummah,  but  is  still  correctly  read  ’Akk^  in  the 
better  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint;  see  Dillmann, 
“ Commentarv,”  and  Hollenberg,  in  Stade’s  “Zeit- 
schrift,  ” i.  100),  but  the  tribe  was  unable  to  conquer  it 
(Judges,  i.  31,  where  the  name  is  w'ritteuAec/ie).  Sen- 
nacherib conquered  Akku  in  701  B.c.,  and  gave  it 
as  a fief  to  Tubaalu  (Ethobalos)  of  Sidon.  Josephus 
(“  Ant.  ” ix.  14,  § 2)  refers  this  (after  Menander)  to  the 
time  of  Shalmaneser  (IV.).  Asurbanipal,  returning 
from  his  expedition  against  the  Arabs  (about  645  b.c.  i 
suppressed  a revolt  of  AkkO  and  Ushii  (Schrader, 
“C.  1.  O.  T.”  161;  Delitzsch,  “Paradies,”  p.  284: 
Winckler,  “ Geschichte,”  pp.  252,  288).  In  Greek 
times  the  old  name  AAe  (Strabo,  758)  was  little  used; 
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■vvliicli  of  the  Ptolemean  kings  of  Eg3'])t  gave  the 
new  name  Ptolemain  to  the  citj"  is  doubtful  (usually 
Ptolemy  I.,  Soter,  is  assumed). 

The  great  importance  of  the  city  as  a port  on  the 
harborless  coast  of  Palestine  was  manifest,  especially 
in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  when  it  was  repeatedly 
the  basis  of  operations  against  Palestine  (I  Macc.  v. 
15-22,  xi.  22,  xiii.  12).  Demetrius  could  offer  no 
greater  inducement  in  order  to  win  the  Jews  than  to 
promise  Ptolemaisas  a gift  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem (compare  I Macc.  x.  39).  The  population  showed 
a specially  intense  hatred  toward  the  Jews  (II  Macc. 
xiii.  25).  Jonathan  the  Jlaccabee  was  treacherously 
murdered  there  by  Tryphon  (I  Macc.  xii.  48).  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  vainly  attempted  to  conquer  it 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  12,  §2).  Ptolemy  X.  and 
his  mother,  Cleopatra  III.,  disputed  its  possession 
with  each  other  until  Cleopatra  handed  it  over  to 
the  Syrian  king  as  the  dowry  of  her  daughter  Selene. 
Tigranes  plundered  it  70  b.c.  Under  the  emperor 
Claudius,  Acco  “received  the  rights  of  a Roman 
colony  ” (Pliny,  5,  17).  Conquered  by  the  Arabs  in 
6G8,  the  city  reached  its  highest  importance  during 
the  Crusades  as  a base  of  operations  for  the  Christians. 
It  was,  for  a time,  the  seat  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and,  until  1291,  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  who  transformed  its  name  to  St.  Jean  d’Acre. 
In  modern  times  its  successful  defense  by  the  Turks 
and  English  against  Bonaparte  in  1799,  its  conquest 
by  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832,  and 
its  recapture  with  European  aid  iu  1840  are  the  most 
notable  events.  W.  M.  ]M. 

ACROSTICS : Compositions,  usually  rhyth- 
mical, in  which  certain  letters  (generallj'  the  first  or 
last  of  each  line),  taken  consecutivcl}',  form  a name, 
phrase,  or  sentence.  Several  instances  of  alphabetical 
Acrostics  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Accoi’ding  to 
Pesikta  Rabbati,  § 46,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  187,  the  first 
verse  of  Ps.  xcii.  is  an  acrostic  on  the  name  Moses. 
Acrostics  are  usually  held  to  be  of  late  date,  but  if 
Bickell  and  Gunkel  have  rightly  detected  traces  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  Nahum,  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  it 
follows  that  the  Hebrew  acrostic  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century  b.c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  nominal  Acrostics  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  has  not  been  successful.  Much  ingenuity  has 
been  expended  on  the  endeavor  to  find  the  name  of 
God  acrostically  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  Two  sugges- 
tions, made  by  Lagarde  and  Luzzatto, 

Biblical,  have,  however,  some  jilausibilitj' ; 

namely,  “Pedahel”  (end  of  Ps.  xxv.) 
and  “ Simon  ” (Ps.  cx.  1-4).  The  Simon  referred  to 
might  be  Simon  the  Maccabee  (142-135  b.c.).  See 
Lagarde,  “Symmicta,”  i.  107;  Gunkel,  in  Stade’s 
“ Zeitschrift, ” xiii.  224:  Cheyne,  “Origin  and  Relig- 
ious Contents  of  the  Psalter,”  p.  228,  New  York,  1891; 
compare  “ Theologische  Literaturzeitung,”  1892,  No. 
26.  col.  637. 

The  alphabetical  Acrostics  of  the  Bible  (on  which 
see  Driver,  “Introduction,”  p.  337)  are  confined  to 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Lamentations.  They 
include  Psalms  ix.-x.  (incomplete);  xxv.  (extra 
verseatend,  1 line  missing) ; xxxiv.  (resembles  xxv., 
but  here  the  a verse  seems  originally  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  y verse;  otherwise  there  is  no  subject  to 
IpyV  in  verse  18,  unless  it  refers  to  “ the  doers  of 
evil  ” in  verse  17 ; Duhm  thinks  that  niH'  in  verse  23 
belongs  to  the  author’s  name) ; xxxvii.  (y  ver.se  miss- 
ing, but  perhaps  to  be  restored  from  the  long  verse 
28) ; cxi.  and  cxii.  (a  half-verse  to  each  letter) ; cxix. 
(eight  verses  to  each  letter) ; and  cxlv.  (3  line  miss- 
ing, but  supplied  in  the  Septuagint).  In  all  these 
Psalms  the  alphabetical  arrangement  seems  to  have 


been  chosen  as  an  artificial  link  between  verses  not 
logically  connected. 

Besides  the  Psalms,  the  two  other  books  above 
mentioned  contain  passages  alphabetically  arranged. 
Prov.  xxxi.  10-31  is  alphabetical  (in  the  Septuagint 
the  S precedes  the  y),  and  if,  as  Bickell  assumes,  chap, 
li.  of  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  contained  an  alphabet,  this 
would  be  due  to  imitation  of  Proverbs.  The  Cairene 
fragment  of  Sirach  discovered  by  Professor  Schechter 
does  not  present  a complete  alphabet  (see  Schechter 
and  Taylor,  “The  ‘Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,”  pp.  Ixxvi. 
et  seq.).  Lam.  i.-iv.  are  al]ihabetical ; chap.  iii.  is  a 
triple  acrostic.  In  ii.-iv.  the  Q line  precedes  the  y. 
Chap.  V.  is  not  alphabetical,  but  it  contains  twenty- 
two  verses.  In  Lamentations  the  alphabetical  order 
is  as.sociated  with  a defined  elegiac  measure.  It 
should  be  added,  finally,  that  H.  P.  Chajes  has 
lately  advanced  the  very  imi)robable  view  that  in 
their  original  form  chaps,  x.-xxii.  16  of  the  Bib- 
lical Book  of  Proverbs  were  arranged  alphabetically 
(“Proverbia-Studien,”  Berlin,  1899). 

Beginning  with  the  gaonic  age.  Acrostics,  either  (1) 
alphabetical,  (2)  nominal  (giving  the  author’s  name), 
or  (3)  textual  (giving  a Biblical  quotation),  are 
frequently  found  in  Ilebrew  literature.  The  5Iid- 
rash  (Cant.  R.,  beginning)  ascribes  to  King  Solomon 
the  composition  of  Acrostics;  but  elsewhere  the 
Midrash  alludes  to  Greek  Acrostics 
Post-Bib-  {a}i(j)a(iTiTapLa)  (Eccl.  R.  to  vii.  8). 
lical.  These  Greek  Acrostics  were  probably 
used  in  the  ancient  oracles,  and  were 
afterward  adopted  by  the  Christian  Greek  writers 
(Krumbacher,  “ Geschichte  der  Byziintinischen  Lit- 
teratur,”  pp.  697  et  seq.).  Acrostics  were  also  popular 
in  earl}'  Syriac  literature.  Ephraim  of  Edessa(3()7- 
373)  wrote  alphabetical  poems;  and  at  about  the  same 
period  Aphraates  arranged  his  homilies  under  the 
twenty-two  letters  of  the  Syriac  alphabet.  This  may 
be  compared  with  the  metliod  of  the  Karaite  Judah 
Hadassi,  whose  “Eshkol  ha-Kofer  ” (written  in  1148) 
is  arranged  in  an  elaborate  series  of  alphabets.  The 
medieval  Church  was  fond  of  alphabetical  hymns 
(Julian,  “ Hymnology,”  ])p.  3,  4 et  seq.).  'i'hcse 
“abecedaria”  were  sometimes  composed  for  dog- 
matic i)urposes  (Bingham,  “Works,”  v.  17). 

Acrostics  obtained  a firm  hold  on  Hebrew  writers 
in  the  gaonic  period.  The  letters  of  that  age  often 
open  with  Acrostics  on  the  writer’s  name;  and  later 
the  same  fact  may  be  noted  in  j)refaces  to  treatises. 
The  liturgy  was  soon  embellished  with  acrostic  i)a.s- 
sages,  and  this  independently  of  the  introduction  of 
rime.  The  earliest  acrostic  ])raycrs  are  collected 
iu  Zuuz,  “ Gottesdienstliche  Yortrilge,”  2d  ed.,  p. 
391.  Sometimes  patriarchal  names  are  thus  intro- 
duced, as  Abraham  in  nJriEJ”:  Isaac  and  Rehekah  in 
D'ltl’’’  ’S3.  The  order  of  the  lines  in  “ En  Kelohenu” 
(originally  ’13)  was  ingeniously  disarranged 

to  introduce  the  acrostic  nnX  “|Y)3pX:  the  words 
113X1  ^^t3  fsX  inserted  before  the  Shema'  also  form  the 
acrostic  “ Amen.” 

The  extent  to  which  Acrostics  were  used  by  medie- 
val Hebrew  liturgical  poets  (see  Piyut)  is  not  easily 
determined.  Kalir,  the  first  great  name  among 
them,  was  followed  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  by  his 
imitators;  but  the  Spanish  poets,  equally  with  the 
Kalirian,  were  victims  to  the  fancy.  A large  num- 
ber of  Judah  ha-Levi’s  hymns  and  secular  verses 
are  Acrostics  on  his  name ; most  frequently  he  uses 
min’,  but  sometimes  the  fuller  form  'l^H  miH’  ’IX 
px  pin  ^xiotr  13.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  wrote  many 
Acrostics  on  his  name  Dm3X:  occasionally,  like 
other  poets,  he  introduced  into  his  letters  the  name 
of  his  correspondent. 
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Some  writers  wove  into  their  verses  Acrostics  con- 
sisting not  only  of  their  own  names,  but  of  long, 
continuous  passages  from  Scripture  introduced 
word  by  wmrd  (these  are  referred  to  above  as  textual 
Acrostics).  A very  elaborate  instance  is  Simon  b. 
Lsaac’s  piyut  mS  JltJ'VI  (for  the  seventh  day 

of  Passover).  A special  kind  of  acrostic  was  the 
repetition  of  the  same  initial  throughout  the  com- 
position. The  “ Thousand  Alephs  ” of  Abraham  b. 
Israel  Bedersi,  of  Joseph  ibnLatimi,  and  of  J.  Cohen 
Zedek  are  cases  in  point.  The  alphabetical  Mid- 
rashim,  such  as  the  Alphabet  of  Sirach  (pseudony- 
mous), do  not  belong  to  Acrostics  proper. 

Acrostics  were  also  employed  for  Mnemonics  and 
for  charms.  Many  of  these  are  Abbreviations  rather 
than  Acrostics.  The  oft-used  cabalistic  formula 
yip  is,  however,  a genuine  acro.stic;  the  phrase 
has  a meaning,  and  the  letters  forming  it  are,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  initial  letters  of  the  second  line  of 
the  eai’ly  morning  prayer  beginning  n33  XIN- 
Acrostics  were  very  little  used  in  Hebrew  as  Kiddles. 
As  an  example,  however,  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  witness  the  following  quadruple  Hebrew 
acrostic,  attributed  to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  It  is  a 
response  to  a question  in  ritual  law,  and  reads  iden- 
tically forward  and  backward,  upward  and  down- 
ward. 

1 J c'  1 a 

I n a y “I 

a n a y' 

-)  y a n j 

5)  a y'  j 1 I.  A. 

ACSADY,  IGNATZ  (IGNATIUS) : Hungarian 
historian;  born  at  Nagy-Karoly,  September,  9,  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  Dcbreczin  and  Budaiiest,  and  he 
began  his  journalistic 
career  in  1869  as  con- 
tributor to  “ Szazadunk,” 
a political  journal.  In 
1870  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  “Pesti  Naplo” 
and  remained  a regu- 
lar contrihutor.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  his 
merits  as  a historian  he 
was  elected  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  1888.  His  re- 
searches deal  chiefly  with 
the  economic  life  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  in  Hun- 
gary. He  has  also  tried 
his  hand  at  writing  nov- 
els and  dramas.  Since  1894  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Hungarian  Jewish  Literary 
Society  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  documents. 

His  more  important  works  are;  “ Az  Altalanos  Al- 
lan! jog  es  a Politika  Tbrtenete  ” (The  Common  State 
Law  and  the  History  of  Politics),  Budapest,  1875-76, 
published  by  the  Hungarian  Academy;  “Zsido  es 
Nem  Zsido  Magyarok  az  Emanezipaezio  utan  ” (Jew- 
ish and  Non-Jewish  Hungarians  after  the  Eman- 
cipation), 1883;  “Az  Osztrak  Csaszari  Czim  es 
Magyarorsziig  ” (The  Austrian  Imperial  Title  and 
Hungary),  Budapest,  1877;  “ Szechy  Maria  ” (1885) ; 
“ Magyarorszag  Budavar  Visszafogialasa  Koraban  ” 
(Hungary  at  the  Time  of  the  Reoccupation  of  Buda), 
prize  essay,  1886  ; “ Magyarorszag  Penzugyei  1. 
Ferdinand  Alatt”  (The  Financial  Affairs  of  Hun- 
gary under  Ferdinand  I.),  1888,  and  “ Kozgardaszegi 
a Lapotsunk  XVI.  es  XVH.  Szazadban  ” (Our  Eco- 


nomic Conditions  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries),  1889. 

In  1891  he  edited  the  “ Kis  Cyclopedia  ” at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Athenaeum  Society.  He  wrote  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  of  Szilagyi’s  “National  History 
of  Hungary,”  published  in  1895-98,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of 
Hungary.  The  tifth  volume  of  this  work  deals  with 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  Hungary  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Mohacs,  1526,  and  the  si.xth  with  the  reigns  of 
Leopold  1.  and  Joseph  I. 

He  has  been  a prolific  contributor  to  Hungarian 
journals,  such  as  “Magyar  Tanligy,”  “Budapest! 
Szemle,”  “ Szazadunk,”  “ Magyar  Zsido  Szemle,”  etc. 

Bibliography:  Pallas,  Maijjiar  Lexicon,  i.  70;  Szinnyei, 
Mautiar  Irak  Tara,  i.  50 : Maaucir  Szalon,  1887,  p.  481. 
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ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  RELATING  TO 
THE  JEWS  OF  ENGLAND:  The  legislature 
of  England  expresses  its  will  in  formal  documents 
known  as  Acts,  and  thus  the  record  of  the  legis- 
lative enactments  concerning  the  Jews  of  England 
is  to  be  found  in  the  collected  Acts  known  as  the 
“Statutes  of  the  Realm.”  As  Parliament,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  had  scarcely  begun  to 
exist  before  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  England 
in  1290,  there  are  only  a few  references  to  the  Jews 
in  the  statutes  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A refer- 
ence to  them  in  the  Statutes  “ De  Mercatoribus  ” 
(Statutes,  i.  100),  “ De  Pistoribus  ” {ib.  pp.  202,  203), 
and  the  Statute  1 Ed.  HI.,  st.  2,  c.  3,  exhaust  the 
list.  But  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England 
many  Acts  relate  to  their  iiositioii  with  regard  to 
marriage  laws,  etc.,  and  especially  to  their  legal  dis- 
ahilities.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  the  two 
Acts  removing  and  replacing  these  disabilities  during 
the  “No  Jews!”  agitation  of  1753.  The  following 
is  a list  of  the  chief  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
(including  some  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments) 
relating  to  the  Jews : 

1694.— 6 & 7 Wm.  III.,  cap.  6,  sec.  63. 

Jews  cohabiting  as  man  and  wife  to  pay  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  statute  on  marriages. 

1702.— 1 Anne,  cap.  30  (repealed  in  1846). 

An  Act  to  oblige  the  Jews  to  maintain  and  provide  for  their 
Protestant  children. 

1740.— 13  Geo.  II.,  cap.  7. 

An  Act  for  naturalizing  such  foreign  Protestants  and  others 
therein  mentioned  (including  Jews)  as  are  settled  or  shall 
settle  in  any  of  His  Majesty’s  colonies  in  America. 

1753. — 26  Geo.  II.,  cap.  26. 

An  Act  to  permit  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  to 
be  naturalized  by  Parliament,  etc. 

1753.— 26  Geo.  II.,  cap.  33. 

Lord  Hardwicke’s  Act  for  prevention  of  clandestine  mar- 
riages. (Sec.  18  exempts  Jewish  marriages.) 

17.54.— 27  Geo.  II.,  cap.  1. 

An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  His 
Majesty’s  reign,  intituled.  An  Act  to  permit  iiereons  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion  to  be  naturalized  by  Parlia- 
ment, etc. 

1820.— Barbados— An  Act  concerning  the  vestry  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  resident  within  the  island.  (For  electing  live  rep- 
resentatives to  settle  taxation. ) 

1823.— Geo.  IV.,  cap.  76. 

Repealing  Lord  Hardwicke’s  Act.  (Sec.  31  exempts  Jews.) 
1830.— Copy  of  a bill  which  has  recently  passed  the  House  of  As- 
sembly in  Jamaica.  (Repealing  the  clauses  disabling  Jews 
from  being  elected  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Kingston.) 
1836.-6  & 7 Wm.  IV.,  cap.  85. 

An  Act  for  marriages  in  England.  (Sec.  2.  Jews  may  con- 
tract marriage  according  to  Jewish  usages,  provided  that 
both  parties  are  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  that  the  reg- 
istrar’s certlflcate  has  been  obtained.) 

1836.-6  & 7 Wm.  IV.,  cap.  86. 

An  Act  for  registering  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Eng- 
land. (Sec.  30.  The  president  of  the  London  Committee 
of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews  is  to  certify  to  the  regi.s- 
trar-general  the  appointment  of  secretaries  of  synagogues 
to  act  as  marriage  registrars.) 

1840.-3  & 4 Vic.,  cap.  72. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages  in  the 
districts  in  or  near  which  the  parties  reside.  (Sec.  5. 
Jews  exempted  from  operation  of  the  Act.) 
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] 1«44.— 7 Si.  8 Vic.,  cap.  81. 

An  Act  for  marriages  in  Ireland.  (Sec.  12.  Jews  may  con- 
, tract  marriages  according  to  their  usages,  provided  they 
give  notice  to  the  registrar  and  obtain  his  certillcate. 
Sec.  13.  Jewish  registrars  to  be  certified  by  the  president 
of  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies.) 

I 1845. — 8 A 9 Vic.,  cap.  52. 

I An  Act  for  the  relief  of  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion  elected 
; to  municipal  offices. 

I 1848.-9  Si  19  Vic.,  cap.  59. 

An  Act  to  relieve  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  from  certain  penal- 
ties and  disabilities  with  regard  to  their  religious  opin- 
ions. (Sec.  2.  Jews  are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
Protestant  dissenters  with  regard  to  their  schools,  places 
of  religious  worship,  education,  and  charitable  purposes, 
and  the  property  held  therewith.) 

' 1847.— 19  A 11  Vic.,  cap.  5S. 

An  Act  to  remove  doubts  as  to  Quakers’  and  Jews’  mar- 
riages, solemnized  before  certain  periods.  (Deciares  all 
marriages  among  Jews  solemnized  in  England  before 
April  1,  1837,  or  in  Ireland  before  April  1,  1845,  according 
I to  their  usages,  are  good  iu  law,  if  both  parties  w'ere 
Jews.) 

I 18.55.-18  A 19  Vic.,  cap.  81. 

[ An  Act  to  amend  the  law  concerning  the  certifying  and 
1 registering  of  places  of  religious  worship  in  England. 
(Sec.  2.  Synagogues  may  be  certified  as  such  to  the  reg- 
i.strar-general,  and  to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  with  certain  exceptions.) 
i 18.')5.— 18  A 19  Vic.,  cap.  89. 

, An  .Act  for  securing  the  liberty  of  religious  worship.  (Sec. 
2 provides  that  9 A 19  Vic.,  cap.  59,  vide  supra,  is  to  be 
construed  with  reference  to  this  Act.) 

18.56.— 19  A 20  Vic.,  cap.  119. 

I An  Act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  marriage  and  regis- 
' tration  Acts.  (Sec.  21.  Marriages  of  Jews  may  be  solem- 

1 nized  by  license.  Sec.  22.  Twenty  members  of  the  West 

London  synagogues  of  British  Jews,  or  of  any  synagogue 
j in  connection  therewith,  may  certify  a secretary  to  the 

registrar-general,  as  a registrar  of  marriages.) 

I 18.58.-21  A 22  Vic.,  cap.  49. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects 
I professing  the  Jewish  religion.  (Sec.  1 empowers  either 

House  of  Parliament  to  modify  the  form  of  oath,  so  as  to 
enable  a Jew  to  sit  and  vote.  By  Sec.  3,  Jews  are  pre- 
cluded from  holding  certain  offices.  By  Sec.  4.  the  right 
of  presenting  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  possessed  by 
I Jews  is  to  devolve  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.) 

' 1860.-23  A 24  Vic.,  cap.  63. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  years  of  Victoria,  chapter  forty-nine,  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  professing  the 
, Jewish  religion.  (Repealed  by  29  A 30  Vic.,  cap.  19, 

I which  removed  the  words  ” on  the  true  faith  of  a t'hris- 

> tiau  ” from  the  oath.) 

1870. — 32  A 33  Vic.  Workshop  Act  permits  Jews  to  work  on 

Sundav. 

1871. -33  A iil  Vic.,  cap.  116. 

An  Act  for  confirming  a scheme  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Jewish  United  Synagogues. 

1872. -35  A 36  Vic.,  cap.  33.  The  Ballot  Act.  (Schedule  I.,  sec. 

26.  If  a Parliamentary  election  takes  place  on  Saturday, 
the  presiding  officer  may  mark  a Jewish  elector’s  ballot- 
I)aper  for  him.) 

1878.-41  A 42  Vic.,  cap.  16. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  fac- 
] lories  and  workshops.  (Sec.  50  provides  means  by  which 

Jewish  manufacturers  closing  on  their  Sabbath  liiay  em- 
ploy young  persons  and  women  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
up  the  lost  time.  Sec.  51.  Jewish  employees  in  factories 
or  workshops  are  permitted  to  be  employed  on  Sunday, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.)  j 

! [For  statutes  affecting  tlie  Jews  in  other  countries 
I see  aiticles  on  respective  countries.] 

ADAFINA.  See  Ami. 

ADAH. — Biblical  Data:  (Jne  of  Lamech’s  two 
wives  (Gen.  iv.  19,  20).  Tlie  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  poem  in  verses  23  and  24. 

Tlie  names  of  Lamech’s  wives  have  been  variouslj' 

; explained.  “Ornament”  and  “Shadow”  are  the 
I meanings  most  often  given,  but  Bottcher  suggests 
! “Migrant”  and  “Protectress.”  Ewald  and  others 
i “ Auroia  ” (or  “ Light  ”)  and  “ Shade” — that  is,  “ Day” 

I and  “ Night  ” ; whence  Goldziher  and  Lenormant  find 
j a basis  for  a mj'thical  origin  (compare  Dillmann, 
“Genesis,”  and  Lenormant,  “ Origines,  ” i.  183 etseq.). 
Cheyne  regards  the  names  as  epithets  of  old  chief- 
tainesses.  In  the  iioem  from  which  the  names  are 
taken  Lamech  stands  for  the  t3’pical  warrior,  whose 
])Owcr  to  avenge  himself  is  complete.  “Adorn- 
ment ” and  “ Shade  ” — that  is,  “ Protection” — could 


easily  have  been  poetically  conceived  as  his  wives, 
and  Naamah  (noyj),  or  “Pleasure,”  as  the  daughter 
of  Zillah  (ver.  22).  The  possibility  of  a personal 
origin  of  the  names,  as  Cheyne  conceives  it,  can  not, 
however,  be  denied.  G.  A.  B. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  Dlidrash  in- 
terprets Adah,  the  name  of  one  of  the  wives  of  La- 
mech, as  the  “deposed  one”  (Aramaic  Nnjl),  and 
the  name  of  the  other,  Zillah,  as  signifying  that 
“she  shaded  herself”  (Hebrew  at  the  side  of  her 
husband.  It  states  in  explanation  that  the  immoral 
generation  before  the  Deluge  was  iu  the  habit  of 
mariying  two  wives;  one  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race,  the  other  for  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasure 
In  Lamech’s  case  the  former  was  Adah,  who  was  the 
slave  tyrannized  over  bj'  her  husband ; the  latter  was 
Zillah,  the  mistress  who  commanded  him  (Gen.  R. 
xxiii.  2).  L.  G. 

ADAH  : Wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2-16), 
thought  by  modern  writers  to  be  added  by  the  final 
redactor  (R)  of  the  Pentateuch.  Adah  is  said  (verse 
2)  to  be  the  (laughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite.  Thcjiriesth' 
narrator  (P)  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  has  Judith,  thedaughtc'r 
of  Beeri  tlie  Hittite,  as  the  corresponding  wife. 
Dillmann  is  no  doubt  right  in  the  ojiinion  that  the 
redactor  had  before  him  another  source  in  which  the 
names  of  Esau’s  wives  dilfcred  from  thc'se  given  in 
the  source  employed  ly  the  priestly  writer,  and  that 
his  moditication  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  is  due  to  this.  The 
Kenites  and  Edomites  were  contiguous  clans,  and 
this  Adah  and  that  of  the  Kenite  Lamech  maj’  have 
a common  origin  (compare  Halevj',  “ Recherches 
Bibliques,”  in  “Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  ix.  219). 

G.  A.  B. 

ADAIAH  (“  The  Lord  has  Adorned  ”) : 1 . A man 
of  Boscath,  father  of  Jedidah,  the  mother  of  King 
.losiah  (II  Kings,  xxii.  1).  2.  Two  members  of  the 

Bani  family’  vdio  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezra,  x. 
29,  39).  3.  The  son  of  Joiarib  of  the  tiibe  of  Judah, 
residing  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  5).  4.  A Levite  of 

the  family  of  Gershon  (I  Chron.  vi.  26).  In  the 
chronological  list  in  I Chron.  xi.  6 he  is  called  Iddo. 
5.  Son  of  Jeroham,  a priest  holding  ollice  in  Jem 
Salem  (I  Chron.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  12).  6.  Son  of 

Shimei,  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  list  of  Ben- 
jamin (I  Chron.  viii.  21).  7.  Father  of  Maaseiah, 

who  helped  Jehoiada  in  the  religious  reformation, 
iu  dethroning  Athaliah,  and  in  crowning  Joash  (H 
Chron.  xxiii.  1,  where  the  Hebrew  has  “Adaiahu”). 

G.  B.  L. 

ADALBERG,  SAMUEL:  Polish  author ; born 
at  Warsaw  in  1868.  He  imblished  “Liber  Prover- 
biorum  Polonicorum  cum  Adagiis  ac  Tritioribus 
Dictis  ad  instar  Proverbiorum  Usitatis,”  War.saw, 
1889-94.  This  work,  containing  fortj’  thousand 
proverbs,  is  the  largest  collection  of  its  kind.  Ad- 
alberg,  besides,  made  valuable  contributions  to  Po- 
lish and  to  Jewish  proverb  literature  (“  Wisla,”  iv. 
1890;  the  latter  ivas  issued  as  a book  of  985  pages). 

Bibliography  : EnciiMopcdja  Pmrszechna,  i.  Warsaw,  1898; 

Ignac  Bernstein,  Katahm  Dzkl  Trcsci  PrzyslowioweJ  Shlad- 

ajacuch  Bihljoteke,  i.  5,  6,  Warsaw,  19(X). 

H.  R. 

ADAM.— Biblical  Data : The  Hebrew  and  Bib- 
lical name  for  man,  and  also  for  the  progenitor  of 
the  human  race.  In  the  account  of  the  Creation 
given  in  Gen.  i.  man  was  brought  into  being  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  creative  daj',  “ made  in  the  image 
of  God,  ” and  invested  with  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  the  animate  tvorld.  Man  was  thus  created,  male 
and  female,  charged  to  replenish  the  earth  ivitli  his 
owu  kind  and  to  subdue  it  to  his  own  uses.  In  Gen. 
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ii.  a more  particular  account  of  man’s  creation 
is  given.  The  scene  is  in  Babylonia,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers,  in  the 
country  of  Eden.  After  the  soil  had  been  prepared 
by  moisture  “ God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  man  became  a living  soul”  (Gen.  ii.  7). 


Receiving  the  Breath  of  Life  through  the  Nostrils. 

(From  Naville’s  Eg^yptian  “ Book  of  the  Dead.”) 

He  was  then  placed  in  a garden  planted  for  him  in 
Eden,  to  “ till  and  tend  it.”  Of  all  that  grew  in  the 
garden  he  was  permitted  to  eat  freely,  except  “ the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  ” 
Man  next  made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  lower 
animals,  learning  their  qualities,  and  giving  them 
names.  But  among  these  he  found  no  fit  compan- 
ion. Hence  God,  by  express  creative  act,  made  for 
him  a mate,  by  taking  a rib  from  his  side  and  con- 
structing it  into  a woman. 

In  Gen.  iii.  the  first  chapter  in  the  moral  history 
of  mankind  is  given.  The  woman  was 
Curse  of  tempted  by  the  serpent,  who  told  her 
Dis-  that  if  she  and  her  husband  would  par- 
obedience.  take  of  the  forbidden  fruit  their  eyes 
would  be  opened,  and  they  “ would  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil”  (Gen.  iii.  5).  She 
ate  of  tile  fruit,  and  gave  to  her  husband,  who  also 
ate  of  it.  This  act  of  disobedience  was  followed  by 
a divine  judgment.  The  serpent  was  cursed  be- 
cause he  had  tempted  the  woman,  and  between  his 
and  her  descendants  there  was  to  be  perpetual  en- 
mity. The  woman  was  condemned  to  the  pangs  of 
child-bearing  and  to  subjection  to  her  husband.  As 
a punishment  for  the  man  the  ground  was  cursed : 
thorns  and  thistles  were  to  spring  up ; hard  labor 
would  be  needed  to  insure  the  production  of  human 
food ; and  toil  would  be  the  lot  of  man  from  child- 
hood to  the  grave.  Finally,  the  man  and  his  wife 
were  expelled  from  the  garden  “ to  till  the  ground 
from  which  he  was  taken.”  Of  Adam  and  his  wife, 
now  called  “ Eve  ” (nin)  because  she  was  the  mother 


of  all  living  ('n)  it  is  only  known  that  after  their  exile 
from  the  garden  they  had  children  born  to  them 
(see  Gen.  v.  3,  4) . J.  F.  McC. 

In  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Litera- 
ture : While  the  generic  character  that  the  name 
of  Adam  has  in  the  older  parts  of  Scripture, where  it 
appears  with  the  article  (“  the  man”),  was  gradually 
lost  sight  of,  his  typical  character  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  unity  of  mankind  was  constantly  em- 
phasized (compare  Sanh.  iv.  5 ; the  correct  reading 
in  Tosef.,  Sanh.  viii.  4-9): 

“ Why  was  only  a sinRle  specimen  of  man  created  first  ? To 
teach  us  that  he  who  destroys  a single  soul  destroys  a whole 
world  and  that  he  who  saves  a single  soul  saves  a whole  world; 
furthermore,  in  order  that  no  race  or  class  may  claim  a nobler 
ancestry,  saying,  ‘ Our  father  was  horn  first  ’ ; and.  Anally,  to 
give  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  Lord,  who  caused  the 
wonderfui  diversity  of  mankind  to  emanate  from  one  type. 
And  why  was  Adam  created  last  of  all  beings  ? To  teach  him 
liumility ; for  if  he  be  overbearing,  let  him  remember  that  the 
littie  Ay  preceded  him  in  the  order  of  creation.” 

lu  a dispute,  therefore,  as  to  wdiich  Biblical  verse 
expresses  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Law,  Si- 
mon ben  ‘Azkai  maintained  against  R.  Akiba — who, 
following  Hillel,  had  singled  out  the  Golden  Rule 
(Lev.  xix.  18) — that  the  principle  of  love  must  have 
as  its  basis  Gen.  v.  1,  which  teaches  that  all  men  are 
the  otfspring  of  him  who  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God  (Sifra,  Kedoshim,  iv. ; Yer.  Ned.  ix.  41c ; 
Gen.  R.  24).  This  idea,  expressed  also  by  Paul  in 
his  speech  at  Athens,  “ [God]  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  ” (Acts,  xvii.  26),  found  expression 
in  many  characteristic  forms.  According  to  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Gen.  ii.  7,  God  took  dust  from  the  holy 
jilace  (as  “ the  center  of  the  earth  ” ; compare  Pirke 
R.  Eliezer  xi.,  xx.)  and  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 
mingling  it  with  the  water  of  all  the  seas,  and 
made  him  red,  black,  and  white  (probably  more  cor- 
rectly Pirke  R.  El.  xi.  and  Chronicle  of  Jerahmeel, 
vi.  7 : “ White,  black,  red,  and  green — bones  and 
sinews  white;  intestines  black;  blood  red;  skin  of 
body  or  liver  green  ”) ; compare  Philo,  “ Creation  of 
the  World,”  xlvii. ; Abulfeda,  “ Historia  Ante-Isla- 
mica.”  The  Sibylline  Oracles  (iii.  24-26)  and,  follow- 
ing the  same,  the  Slavonian  Book  of  Enoch  find  the 
cosmopolitan  nature  of  Adam,  his  origin  from  the 
four  regions  of  the  earth,  expressed  in  the  four  letters 
of  his  name:  Anatole  (East),  Dysis  (West),  Arktos 


Supposed  Assyrian  Representation  of  the  Temptation. 

(From  the  British  Museum.) 

(North),  and  Mesembria  (South).  R.  .lohanan  inter- 
prets DIN  as  being  an  acrostic  of  “iDN  (ashes),  DT 
(blood),  and  mO  (gall;  see  Sotah,  5a).  But  this 
interpretation  seems  to  have  originated  in  other 
circles;  for  we  find  Isidor  of  Seville  (“De  Natura 
Rerum,”  ix.)  declare  that  Adam  was  made  of  blood 
(mnguis),  gall  {chole),  black  gall  (melancJiolia),  and 
phlegm:  the  four  parts  constituting  the  tempera- 
ments, which  correspond  to  the  four  elements  of  na- 
ture, as  does  the  microcosm  to  the  macrocosm  (see 


I 


ADAM  AND  Eve. 

(From  the  Sarajevo  Haggadah  of  the  fourteenth  century.) 
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Piper,  “Symbolik  der  Cliristlicheii  Kirche,”  90,  469). 
li.  Meir  (second  century)  has  the  tradition  that  God 
made  Adam  of  the  dust  gathered  from  the  whole 
world;  and  Kab  (third  century)  saj^s:  “His  head 
was  made  of  earth  from  the  Holy  Land ; his  main 
body,  from  Babylonia;  and  the  various  members 
from  different  lands”  (Sauh.  38a  et  seq.,  compare 
Gen.  R.  viii. ; Midr.  Teh.  cxxxix.  5;  and  Tan.,  Pe- 
kude,  3,  end). 

There  are,  however,  two  points  of  view  regarding 
man’s  nature  presented  in  the  two  Biblical  stories 
of  man’s  creation;  and  they  are  brought  out  more 
forcibly  in  the  Haggadah,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
older  Hellenistic  literature.  “ Both  worlds,  heaven 
and  earth,  were  to  have  a share  in  man’s  creation; 
hence  the  host  of  angels  were  consulted  by  the 
Lord  when  He  said,  ‘ Let  us  make 
Two  man  ’ ” (Gen.  i.  26,  Gen.  R.  viii.).  But 
Natures  in  the  old  haggadists  loved  especially 
Adam.  to  dwell  on  the  gloiy  of  God’s  first- 
created  before  his  fall.  He  was  “ like 
one  of  the  angels  ” (Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxx. 
11 ; compare  Christian  Book  of  Adam,  i.  10 : also  Pa- 
pias  in  Gen.  R.  xxi. ; Pirke  R.  El.  xii. ; Ex.  R.  xxxii. ; 
Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  22).  “His  body  reached  from 
earth  to  heaven  [or  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other]  before  sin  caused  him  to  sink”  (Hag. 
12a,  Sanh.  38(»,  compare  also  Philo,  “Creation  of 
the  World,”  ed.  IMangey,  i.  33,  47).  “He  was  of 
extreme  beauty  and  sunlike  brightness  ”(B.  B.  58a). 
“ His  skin  was  a bright  garment,  shining  like  his 
nails ; when  he  .sinned  this  brightness  vanished,  and  he 
appeared  naked  ” (Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  7 ; Gen.  R.  xi. ; 
Adam  and  Eve,  xxxvii.).  When  God  .said;  “Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,”  the  angels  in  heaven, 
tilled  with  jealousj",  said;  “ What  is  man  that  Thou 
thiukest  of  him  ? A creature  full  of  falsehood,  hatred, 
and  strife!  ” But  Love  jileaded  in  his  favor;  and 
the  Lord  spoke;  “Let  truth  spring  forth  from 
the  earth!”  (Gen.  R.  viii.;  IMidr.  Teli.  viii.).  Far 
older,  and  blended  with  Baity  Ionian  mythology  (Isa. 
xiv.  12),  is  the  story  preserved  in  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxxi.  3-6  (compare 
Bereshit  Rabbati,  ed.  Epstein,  p.  17;  Pirke  R.  El. 
xiii. ; Chronicle  of  .Jerahmeel,  xxii. ; and  Koran, 
sura  ii.  34;  xv.  30),  according  to  which  all  the 
angels  were  commanded  by  Dlichael  the  archangel 
to  pay  homage  to  the  image  of  God ; whereupon  all 
bowed  before  Adam  excejtt  Satan,  who,  in  punish- 
ment for  his  rebelliousness,  was  hurled  from  his 
heavenly  heights  to  the  depth  of  the  abyss,  while  his 
vacant  throne  was  reserved  for  Adam,  to  be  given  to 
him  at  the  time  of  the  future  resurrection.  Hence- 
forth, Satan  became  the  eneni}^  of  man,  appearing  to 
him  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light  to  .seduce  him 
(compare  II  Cor.  xi.  14).  A somewhat  modified  mid- 
rashic  legend  (Gen.  R.  viii.)  relates  that  the  angels 
were  so  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  at  the  sight  of 
Adam,  the  image  of  God,  that  they  wanted  to  pay 
homage  to  him  and  cry  “ Holy  I ” But  the  Lord  caused 
sleep  to  fall  upon  him  so  that  he  lay  like  a corpse, 
and  the  Lord  said : “ Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath 
is  in  his  nostrils;  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted 
of?  ” (Isa.  ii.  22).  Another  version  (Pirke  R.  El.  xi. ; 
Tan.,  Pekude,  3)  is  that  all  other  creatures,  mar- 
veling at  Adam’s  greatness,  prostrated  themselves 
before  him,  taking  him  to  be  their  creator;  whereon 
he  pointed  upward  to  God,  exclaiming ; “ The  Lord 
reigneth.  He  is  clothed  with  majesty ! ” (Ps.  xciii. 
1).  Still,  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ii.  23,  24)  seems 
to  allude  to  the  older  legend  when  saying,  “ God 
created  man  for  immortality,  but  through  the  envy 
of  Satan  death  entered  the  world”  Icompare  Jo.se- 
phus,  “Ant.”  i,  1,  ^ 4;  Ab.  R.  N.  i. ; Gen.  R. 


xviii.,  where  the  serpent  is  represented  as  moved  by 
jealousy). 

Adam  in  paradise  had  angels  (agathodaemons  or 
serpents)  to  wait  upon  and  dance  before  him  (Sanh. 
595,  B.  B.  75a,  Pirke  R.  El.  xii.).  He  ate  “angel’s 
bread  ” (compare  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26;  Yoma,  755;  Vita  Adas 
et  Evae,  § 4).  All  creation  bowed  before  him  in 
awe.  He  was  the  light  of  the  world  (Yer.  Shab.  ii. 
55) ; but  sin  deprived  him  of  all  glor3^  The  earth 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  lost  their  brightness,  which 
will  come  back  only  in  the  Messianic  time  (Gen,  R. 
xii. ; Vita  Adae  et  Evae,  g 21 ; Philo,  “ Creation  of  the 
World,”  p.  60;  Zohar,  iii.  835).  Death  came  upon 
Adam  and  all  creation.  God’s  day  being  a thousand 
years  (Ps.  xc.  4),  Adam  was  permitted  to  live  930 
jrears — threescore  and  ten  less  than  one  thousand 
(Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.  28,  and  Gen.  R.  xix.),  so  that 
the  statement  “ in  the  daj’  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die  ” might  be  fulfilled.  The  brutes 
no  longer  stood  in  awe  of  man  as  their  ruler;  instead, 
they  attacked  him.  But  while  sin  was 
The  Fall,  of  fatal  consequence,  and  the  effect  of 
the  poison  of  the  serpent  is  still  felt  bv 
all  following  generations,  unless  they  should  be  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  covenant  of  Sinai  (‘Ab.  Zarah, 
225;  IV  Book  of  Esdras ; Apoc.  Dlosis,  xx. ; see  arti- 
cles Sin  and  Fall),  the  Jewish  haggadists  empha- 
size one  point  not  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible,  but  of 
great  doctrinal  importance  in  conijiarison  with  the 
teachings  of  Paul  and  his  followers.  The  deadlj'- 
effect  of  sin  can  be  removed  by  repentance.  Hence, 
Adam  is  represented  as  a tj'pe  of  a penitent  sinner. 
Thus,  he  is  described  in  Vita  Adse  et  Evae,  as  well  as 
b}"  the  rabbis  of  the  second  century  (‘Er.  185;  ‘Ab. 
Zarah,  8a ; Ab.  R.  N.  i. ; Pirke  R.  El.),  as  undergoing 
a terrible  ordeal  while  fasting,  prajing,  and  bathing 
in  the  river  for  seven  and  forty  daj'S  (seven  weeks, 
Pirke  R.  El.),  or  twice  seven  weeks — the  shortening 
of  the  days  after  Tishri  being  taken  bj^  Adam  as  a 
sign  of  God’s  wrath,  until  after  the  winter  solstice 
the  days  again  grew  longer,  when  he  brought  a .sac- 
rifice of  thanksgiving.  Another  view  is  that  when 
the  sun  rose  the  following  morning  he  offered  his 
thanksgiving,  in  which  the  angels  joined  him,  sing- 
ing the  Sabbath  Psalm  (Ps,  xcii.).  About  Adam  and 
the  one-horned  ox  (the  Persian  gaiomartli),  see  Ko- 
hut,  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxv.  78,  n.  6. 

Gn  account  of  the  Sabbath  the  sun  retained  its 
brightness  for  the  daj';  but  as  darkness  set  in  Adam 
was  seized  with  fear,  thinking  of  his  sin.  Then  the 
Lord  taught  him  how  to  make  fire  by  striking  stones 
together.  Thenceforth  the  fire  is  greeted  with  a 
blessing  at  the  close  of  each  Sabbath  day  (Pesik.  R. 
xxiii. ; Pirke  R.  El.  xx. ; similarly,  Pes.  54a). 

AVhen  Adam  heard  the  curse,  “Thou  shalt  eat  of 
the  herbs  of  the  earth,”  he  staggered,  saying-  “G 
Lord,  must  I and  mj^  ass  eat  out  of  the  same  man- 
ger?” Then  the  voice  of  God  came  reassuringli' ; 
“ With  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread ! ” 
There  is  comfort  in  work.  The  angels  taught  Adam 
the  work  of  agriculture,  all  the  trades,  and  also  how 
to  work  in  iron  (Book  of  Jubilees,  iii.  12;  Gen.  R. 
xxiv. ; Pes.  54a).  The  invention  of  writing  Avas 
ascribed  to  Adam. 

Gn  the  day  Adam  covered  his  naked  body  for  the 
first  time,  he  beheld  in  clothing  a mark  of  human 
dignit}",  and  offered  God  a thanksgiv- 
Adam  in  ing  of  incense  (Book  of  Jubilees,  iii. 
the  Future  22).  The  garments  made  by  God  were 
"World.  not  of  skin,  but  of  light  (Gen.  R.  xx.), 
and  robes  of  glorj'  Avere  made  of  the 
serpent’s  skin  (Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  21). 

Adam,  “the  first  to  enter  Hades”  (Sibjdline  Ora- 
cles, i.  81),  was  also  the  first  to  receive  the  promise  of 
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i resurrection  (Gen.  R.  xxi.  7,  after  Ps.  xvii.  15).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  Adam  sits  at 
the  gates, watching  with  tears  the  multitude  of  souls 
passing  through  the  wide  gate  to  meet  their  punish- 
ment, and  with  joy  the  few  entering  the  narrow 
gate  to  receive  their  reward. 

The  Jewi.sh  view  concerning  Adam’s  sin  is  best 
expressed  by  Ammi  (Shah.  55a,  based  upon  Ezek. 
xviii.  20):  “No  man  dies  without  a sin  of  his  own. 

, Accordingly,  all  the  pious,  being  permitted  to  be- 
! hold  the  Shekinah  (glory  of  God)  before  their  death, 
reproach  Adam  (as  they  pass  him  by  at  the  gate)  for 
I having  brought  death  upon  them ; to  which  he  re- 
plies: ‘ I died  witli  but  one  sin,  but  you  have  com- 
1 mitted  man}' : on  account  of  these  you  have  died ; 
i not  on  my  account  ’ ” (Tan.,  Hukkat,  16). 

To  Adam  are  ascribed  Ps.  v.,  xix.,  xxiv.,  and  xcii. 
(Midr.  Teh.v.  3 ; Gen.R.xxii.,  end;  Pesik.  R.  xlvi. ; see 
Bacher,  “ Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  ii.  337  et  seq.).  His  body, 
made  an  object  of  worship  by  some  semi-pagan  Mel- 
I chisedician  sect,  according  to  the  Christian  Book  of 
i Adam,  was  shown  in  Talmudic  times  at  Hebron,  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  (B.  B.  58«,  Gen.  R.  Iviii.), 
while  Christian  tradition  placed  it  in  Golgotha  near 
1 Jerusalem  (Origeu,  tract  35  in  Matt.,  and  article 
Golgotha).  It  is  a beautiful  and  certainly  an  orig- 
inal idea  of  the  rabbis  that  “Adam  was  created 
from  the  dust  of  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  was 
to  rise  for  the  atonement  of  all  human  sin,  ” so  that 
sin  should  never  be  a permanent  or  inherent  part  of 
man's  nature  (Gen.  R.  xiv.,  Yer.  Naz.  vii.  566).  The 
corresponding  Christian  legend  of  Golgotha  was 
formed  after  the  Jewish  one. 

Bibliography:  Ginzberg,  Die  Haggada  bei  den  Kirchen- 
vdtern.  in  Monatsschrift.  1899;  Kohut,  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxv. 
.19-94;  Griinbaum,  Aeae  Beitrlige  zur  Semitischen  Sagen- 
?fiui(tc,pp.  54,79;  Dillman,  Dan  Christlicbe  Adambuch;  Malan, 
lidok  i)f  Adam  and  Er6,1883 ; Bezold,  Die  SchatzhOhle,  1888, 
i S^iegfried,  Philo  van  Alexandrien.  For  further biblio- 

graphical  references  see  Schiirer,  Gesch  ichte,  Sd  ed.  iii.  288-389. 

K. 

— — In  Mohammedan  Literature : No  mention 
is  made  of  Adam  in  the  early  suras  of  the  Koran. 
Though  Mohammed  speaks  of  the  creation  of  man 
in  general  from  a “clot  of  blood”  or  a “drop  of 
water”  (suras  Ixxv.  34,  Ixxvii.  20,  xcvi.  1),  it  is 
only  in  the  later  Meccan  suras  that  the  original 
creation  of  man  is  connected  with  a particular  indi- 
vidual. But  in  these  suras  the  theory  is  already 
developed  that  Satan’s  designs  against  man  are  con- 
sequent upon  the  expulsion  of  the  former  from  par- 
adise at  the  time  of  man’s  creation.  Geiger  has 
I incorrectly  remarked  (“  Was  Hat  Mohammed  aus  dem 
1 Judenthume  Aufgenommen?  ” p.  100)  that  this  is  not 
a Jewish  idea  (see  Vita  Ada;  et  Evaq  ^ 16).  It  be- 
longs also  to  the  cycle  of  the  Christian-Syriac  Midrash 
(see  Budge,  “The  Book  of  the  Bee,”  p.  21,  trans. ; 
Bezold.  "Die  Schatzhohle,”  pp.  5,  6,  trans.).  In  the 
earliest  account  the  name  Adam  does  not  occur ; nor 
does  Iblis  vow  vengeance  upon  a single  individual, 
but  rather  upon  the  whole  race  of  mankind : 

"When  thy  Lord  said  to  the  angels,  ‘ Verily,  I am 
about  to  create  a mortal  out  of  clay ; and  when  I 
1 have  fashioned  him,  and  breathed  into 

I Iblis,  the  him  of  My  spirit,  then  fall  ye  down 
Devil,  before  him  adoring.  ’ And  the  angels 
! Respited,  adored,  all  of  them  save  Iblis,  who 
, was  too  big  with  pride,  and  was  of 

I the  misbelievers.  Said  He,  ‘O  Iblis!  what  prevents 
thee  from  adoring  what  I have  created  with  IVIy  two 
hands?  Art  thou  too  big  with  pride?  or  art  thou 
amongst  the  exalted?  ’ Said  he,  ‘I  am  better  than 
he ; Thou  hast  created  me  from  fire,  and  him  Thou 
hast  created  from  clay.’  Said  He,  ‘Then  go  forth 
therefrom;  for  verily  thou  art  pelted,  and  verily 
I.— 12 


upon  thee  is  My  curse  unto  the  day  of  judgment.’ 
Said  he,  ‘My  Lord  I then  respite  me  until  the  day 
when  they  are  raised.  ’ Said  He,  ‘ Then  thou  art 
amongst  the  respited  until  the  day  of  the  stated 
time.  ’ Said  he,  ‘ Then,  by  Thy  might,  I will  surely  se- 
duce them  all  together,  except  Thy  servants  amongst 
them  who  are  sincere!’  Said  He,  ‘ It  is  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  I speak,  I will  surely  fill  hell  with 
thee  and  with  those  who  follow  thee  amongst  them 
all  together’”  (sura  xxxviii.  70-85). 

At  a later  period  Mohammed  develops  the  personal 
character  of  the  first  man  and  his  direct  relationship 
to  God,  whose  vicegerent  {khalifah,  calif)  he  is  to  be 
on  earth.  At  the  same  time  Satan  is  represented  as 
being  the  one  who  drove  Adam  from  paradise: 

“ And  when  thy  Lord  said  unto  the  angels,  ‘ I am 
about  to  place  a vicegerent  in  the  earth,’  they  said, 

‘ Wilt  'Thou  place  therein  one  who 
Adam  as  will  do  evil  therein  and  shed  blood? 
Vicegerent  We  celebrate  Thy  praise  and  hal- 
of  God.  low  Thee.’  Said  [the  Lord],  ‘ I know 
what  ye  know  not.’  And  He  taught 
Adam  the  names,  all  of  them ; then  He  propounded 
them  to  the  angels  and  .said,  ‘ Declare  to  Me  the 
names  of  these,  if  ye  are  truthful.’  They  said, 

‘ Glory  be  to  Thee!  no  knowledge  is  ours  but  what 
Thou  Thyself  hast  taught  us;  verily,  Thou  art  the 
knowing,  the  wise.’  Said  the  Lord,  ‘O  Adam,  de- 
clare to  them  their  names  ’ ; and  when  he  had  declared 
to  them  their  names  He  said,  ‘ Did  I not  say  to  you, 
I know  the  secrets  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,'  and 
I know  what  ye  show  and  what  ye  are  hiding  ? ’ And 
when  He  said  to  the  angels,  ‘ Adore  Adam,  ’ they 
adored  him  save  only  Iblis,  who  refused  and  was 
too  proud,  and  became  one  of  the  misbelievers. 

“And  He  said, ‘O  Adam,  dwell,  thou  and  thy  wife, 
in  paradise,  and  eat  therefrom  amply  as  you  wish ; 
but  do  not  draw  near  this  tree  or  ye  will  be  of  the 
transgressors.  ’ And  Satan  made  them  backslide 
therefrom,  and  drove  them  out  from  what  they  were 
in,  and  He  said,  ‘ Go  down,  one  of  you  the  enemy 
of  the  other;  and  in  the  earth  there  are  an  abode  and 
a provision  for  a time.  ’ And  Adam  caught  certain 
words  from  his  Lord,  and  He  turned  toward  him; 
for  He  is  the  Compassionate  Gne  easily  turned.  He 
said,  ‘Go  down  therefiom  altogether,  and  haply 
there  may  come  from  Me  a guidance,  and  whoso  fol- 
lows My  guidance  no  fear  is  theirs,  nor  shall  they 
grieve  ’ ” (sura  ii.  29-36). 

In  sura  vii,  10  et  seq.  the  same  story  is  repeated, 
though  with  several  additions.  In  particular,  ISlo- 
hammed  has  now  learned  the  manner  in  which  Sa- 
tan tempted  Adam ; 

“ But  Satan  whisjiercd  to  them  to  display  to  them 
what  was  kept  back  from  them  of  their  shame,  and 
he  said,  ‘ Your  Lord  has  only  forbid- 
Satan  den  } ou  this  tree  lest  ye  should  be 
Beguiles  twain  angels  or  should  become  of  the 
Adam.  immortals  ’ ; and  he  swore  to  them 
both,  ‘ Verily,  I am  unto  you  a sincere 
adviser’;  and  he  beguiled  them  by  deceit,  and  when 
they  twain  tasted  of  the  tree  their  shame  was  shown 
them,  and  they  began  to  stitch  upon  themselves  the 
leaves  of  the  garden.  And  their  Lord  called  unto 
them,  ‘ Did  I not  forbid  you  from  that  tree  there, 
and  say  to  you.  Verily,  Satan  is  to  you  an  open  foe?  ’ 
They  said,  ‘ O our  Lord,  we  have  wronged  ourselves 
— and  if  Thou  dost  not  forgive  us  and  have  mei’cy 
on  us,  we  shall  surely  be  of  those  who  are  lost!’ 
He  said,  ‘ Go  ye  down,  one  of  yon  to  the  other  a foe; 
but  for  you  in  the  earth  there  are  an  abode  and  a 
provision  for  a season.’  He  said,  ‘ Therein  shall  ye 
live  and  therein  shall  ye  die ; from  it  shall  ye  be 
brought  forth’  ” (sura  vii.  19-24). 
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In  suras  xvii.  63,  xviii.  48,  references  are  also  made 
to  the  refusal  of  Iblis  to  worship  Adam.  The  latter 
was  created  from  earth  (iii.  51)  or  from  clay  (xxxii.  5). 

That  Adam  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  is  only 
hinted  at  in  the  Koran.  In  the  passage  (ii.  35)  cited 
above,  “And  Adam  caught  certain  words  [kalimat] 
from  his  Lord,”  the  reference  may  be  to  a supposed 
revelation  to  Adam.  For  this  reason,  in  iii.  30,  Mo- 
hammed says,  “Verily,  God  has  chosen  Adam,  and 
Noah,  and  Abraham’s  people,  and  Imram’s  people 
[the  Christians]  ” ; making  Adam  the  representative 
of  the  antediluvian  period. 

To  these  somewhat  meager  accounts  later  Arabic 
writers  and  commentators  have  added  various  details 
which  find  their  parallel  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Midrash,  Hamzah  al-Ispahani  expressly  says  that 
a Jewish  rabbi  in  Bagdad,  Zedekiah  by  name,  told 
him,  among  other  things,  that  Adam  was  created 
in  the  third  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  and  Eve  in  the 
sixth  hour;  that  they  were  made  to  dwell  in  Gan- 
Eden  (pj?  p),  from  which  they  were  expelled  after 
the  ninth  hour;  that  God  sent  an  angel  to  them,  who 
taught  Adam  how  to  sow  and  to  per- 

Adam’s  form  all  the  other  work  connected 
Creation,  with  agriculture.  The  same  angel  in- 
structed Eve  how  to  perform  all  man- 
ner of  household  duties.  The  historians  Tabari, 
Masudi,  Al-Athir,  etc.,  have  evidently  culled  from 
similar  sources.  They  tell  us  that  when  God  wished 
to  form  Adam  He  sent  first  Gabriel,  then  Michael, 
to  fetch  soil  for  that  purpose.  The  earth,  however, 
refused  to  give  the  soil,  and  yielded  only  to  the 
Angel  of  Death,  who  brought  three  kinds  of  soil, 
black,  white,  and  red.  Adam’s  descendants,  there- 
fore, belong  either  to  the  white,  the  black,  or  the 
red  race. 

The  sold  of  Adam  had  been  created  thousands  of 
years  previously,  and  at  first  refused  to  enter  the  body 
of  clay.  God  forced  it  violently  through  Adam’s 
nose,  which  caused  him  to  sneeze.  As  it  descended 
into  his  mouth,  he  commenced  to  utter  the  praises  of 
God.  He  tried  to  rise ; but  the  soul  had  not  yet  de- 
scended into  his  feet.  When  he  did  stand  upright, 
he  reached  from  earth  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  and 
had  to  shade  his  eyes  with  his  hand  because  of  the 
brilliancy  of  God’s  throne.  His  height  was  grad- 
ually diminished,  partly  as  a punishment  for  his  sin, 
and  partly  through  grieving  at  the  death  of  Abel. 

Adam  wished  to  see  the  generations  which  were  to 
come  from  him.  God  drew  them  all  from  out  of  his 
back ; they  stood  in  two  rows — one  of 
The  Future  the  righteous,  the  other  of  the  sinners. 
Unveiled  When  God  told  Adam  the  span  of  life 

to  Him.  given  to  each,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  only  a small  number  of  years  had 
been  allotted  to  David,  and  made  him  a present  of 
forty  3'ears;  of  which  present,  says  the  Moham- 
medan IMidrash,  a formal  document  was  drawn  up 
and  signed. 

When  Adam  was  driven  from  paradise,  he  first 
alighted  on  the  island  of  Sarandib  (Ceylon).  Here 
his  footprint  (seventy  ells  long)  is  still  to  be  seen,  as 
is  that  of  Abraham  in  IVIecca.  From  Ceylon  Adam 
journej^ed  to  the  holy  city  in  Arabia,  where  he  built 
the  Kaaba,  having  through  fasting  and  silence  gained 
the  partial  forgiveness  of  God. 

Another  legend  connects  the  building  of  the  Kaaba 
with  Abraham.  When  the  time  came  for  Adam 
to  die,  he  had  forgotten  the  gift  of  forty  j^ears  to 
David,  and  had  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  the  Angel 
of  Death.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
" Cave  of  Treasures  a Christian,  rather  than  a 
Jewish,  idea.  Several  of  these  peculiar  features  are 
found  again  in  the  Pirke  de-Babbi  Eliezer,  a work 


that  was  compiled  under  Arabic  influence  (Zunz, 
“ G.  V.”  2d  ed.,  pp.  289  et  seq.). 
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seq.-,  Ibn  al-Athir,  Chronicon,  ed.  Tomberg,  1.  19  ct  scq.;  Al- 
Nawawi,  Biographical  Diet,  of  Illustrious  Men,  ed.  Wiisten- 
feld,  pp.  123  et  se<?.:  Yakut,  Geographisches  WOrterlmch, 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  vl.  255  (index).  Compare  Geiger,  iros  Hat 
3Iohammed  aus  deni  Judenthume  Aufgenommen?  pp.  100 
et  seq.;  Weil,  Bihlische  Degenden  dcr  Muselmdnner,  pp.  12 
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G. 

Critical  View  : According  to  modern  critics, 

the  story  of  the  creation  of  man  is  presented  in  two 
sources.  One  of  these  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
document  known  as  the  Priesti.y  Code  (^P),  and 
the  other  is  written  by  the  so-called  Jaiivist  (.1).  The 
former  makes  the  Creation  to  be  the  first  of  a series 
of  stages  in  the  development  of  the  history  of  Israel 
and  the  theocracy,  which  is  the  great  end  of  the  di- 
vine government.  Each  event  is  to  man  a grada- 
tion leading  up  to  a final  act  of  Providence.  This 
first  stage  fitly  ends  with  the  making  of  man  in  the 
image  of  God,  which  follows  upon  the  creation  of 
light,  the  skj%  the  earth,  and  the  sea ; of  plants,  and 
of  animals  of  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  land.  This 
narrative  as  found  in  the  final  form  of  the  Hexateuch 
is  interrupted  in  Gen.  ii.  4 by  the  second  narrator,  and 
is  not  resumed  till  Gen.  v.  1,  where  the  second  stage 
begins  with  the  “ generations  \toledot\  of  Adam.  ” 
The  second  narrative  (Gen.  ii.  4:-iv.)  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a history  written  much  earlier  than  the 
priestly  document.  Its  interest  centers  in  Adam  not 
as  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
but  as  the  founder  of  the  human  race.  The  descrip- 
tions are  naive  and  anthropomorphic,  telling  of 
man’s  home  in  Eden,  his  divinely  given  mate,  his 
progress  in  knowledge,  his  sin,  his  banishment  from 
paradise,  and  the  fate  of  his  children. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  “Adam”  is  of  im- 
portance. The  writer  of  Gen.  ii.  7 gives  his  own 
explanation  when  he  says;  “God 
Etymology  formed  man  of  dust  of  the  ground.” 
of  “Adam.”  That  is  to  say,  the  man  was  called 
“ Man  ” or  “ Adam  ” because  he  was 
formed  from  the  ground  (adamafi).  Compare  Gen. 
iii.  19.  This  association  of  ideas  is  more  than  an 
explanation  of  the  word:  it  is  also  suggestive  of 
the  primitive  conception  of  human  life.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  Semitic  notions,  all  nature  was  in- 
stinct with  life;  so  that  men  not  only  came  from 
and  returned  to  the  earth,  but  actually  partook  of 
its  substance.  The  same  notion  declares  itself  in 
the  Latin  homo  and  humanits,  as  compared  with  hu- 
mus and  the  Greek  xupai,  in  the  German  f/nni  (in 
Brdutirjam),  and  the  English  groom ; also  in  the  Greek 
kKix06vLog  and  similar  expressions.  Modern  critics 
are  the  less  inclined  to  ridicule  this  as  a more  bar- 
baric fancy  now  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
made  them  familiar  with  the  unity  of  nature.  This 
view  of  the  word  implies  that  it  was  originally  not 
a proper  name;  for  names  of  persons  (for  which 
fanciful  etymologies  are  often  given  by  the  sacred 
wu'iters)  are  not  made  up  after  such  a fashion. 

A closer  examination  of  the  narrative  will  show 
that  the  word  is  primarily  used  in  a generic  sense, 
and  not  as  the  name  of  an  individual.  In  Gen.  i. 
its  use  is  wholly  generic.  In  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.  the 
writer  weaves  together  the  generic  and  the  personal 
senses  of  the  word.  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  first 
man  as  the  passive  subject  of  creative  and  provi- 
dential action  the  reference  is  exclusively  generic. 
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Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  “ Adam  ” as  a proper 
name  is  used  at  all  before  Gen.  iv.  25  (J)  and  v.  3 
(P).  Here  the  same  usage  is  manifest : for  in  the  two 
opening  verses  of  chap.  v.  the  word  is  used  gener- 
j ically.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  writer  in 
Gen.  ii.,  iii.  always  says  “the  man”  instead  of 
; “Adam,”  even  when  the  personal  reference  is  in- 
' tended,  except  after  a preposition,  where,  however, 
a vowel  has  probably  been  dropped  from  the  text. 

. The  explanation  of  the  variation  of  usage  apparently 
is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  early  stories  of 
i Genesis,  the  material  of  popular  tradition,  which 
1 started  with  the  forming  of  man  out  of  the  earth, 
was  taken  up  and  worked  over  for  higher  religious 
: uses  by  thinkers  of  the  prophetic  school.  Adam  is 
not  referred  to  in  the  later  Old  Testament  books,  ex- 
I cept  in  the  genealogy  of  I Chron.  J.  F.  McC. 

ADAM,  BOOK  OF  : The  Talmud  says  nothing 
about  the  existence  of  a Book  of  Adam,  and  Zunz’s 
widely  accepted  assertion  to  the  contrary  (“G.  V.” 
2d  ed.,  p.  136)  is  erroneous,  as  appears  upon  an 
inspection  of  the  passage  in  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  5a,  and 
Gen.  R.  xxiv.  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  there  existed  at  an  early  date,  perhaps  even 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  a 
collection  of  legends  of  Adam  and  Eve  which  have 
I been  partially  preserved,  not  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, hut  somewhat  changed.  It  is  possible  to 
j prove  that  the  apocryphas,  Apocalypsis  Mosis — 

’ as  Tischendorf,  following  a copyist’s  erroneous  in- 
I scription,  called  the  book — and  Vita  Adae  et  Evae, 
and  to  a certain  degree  even  their  Slavonic,  Syriac, 
Ethiopia,  and  Arabic  offshoots,  are  of  identical  Jew- 
' ish  origin.  According  to  these  apocryphal  works 
, and  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  forms  of  the  Apoca- 
lypsis, the  Jewish  portion  of  the  Book  of  Adam 
must  have  read  somewhat  as  follows  (the  parallels 
in  apocryphal  and  rabbinical  literature  are  placed  in 
parentheses) : 

Adam,  the  handiwork  of  the  Lord  (Ab.  R.  N. 
i.,  end),  lived  with  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
which  was  situated  in  the  East  (Book 
Adam  in  of  Enoch,  xxxii. ; B.  B.  84a).  Their 
the  Garden  food,  which  they  also  distributed  to  the 
of  Eden,  lower  animals  (Gen.  R.  xix.  5),  con- 
sisted of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  in  the 
garden,  the  only  nourishment  then  allowed  to 
living  beings  (Sanh.  595).  For  their  protection  two 
angels  were  set  apart  (Hag.  16a),  known  (Ber.  605)  as 
or  the  partakers  of  the  majesty  (T1D3) 
(/i-n/jod),  called  in  Latin  tirtutes,  from  mrtus,  corre- 
sponding to  kahod.  But  one  day  when  the  guarding 
angels  had  ascended  to  heaven  to  sing  their  hymn 
' (m'D')  to  the  Lord  (Hul.  915),  Satan  thought  the 

time  opportune  to  carry  out  his  evil  designs  against 
Adam.  Satan  hated  Adam,  for  he  regarded  him 
as  the  cause  of  his  fall.  After  God  had  created  man. 
He  ordered  all  the  angels  to  prostrate  themselves 
Ijefore  Adam,  but  Satan  rebelled  against  God’s  com- 
mand, despite  the  direct  bidding  of  Michael  “ to  wor- 
ship the  image  of  YHW  ” ('in'),  and  answered 
proudly ; “ If  God  be  angry  against  me,  I will  exalt 
my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God”  (compare  Isa.  xiv. 
13).  Whereupon  God  “ cast  him  out  from  heaven  with 
all  his  host  of  rebellious  angels  ” (Slavonic  Book  of 
Enoch,  xxxi.18,  andMek.,  Shirah,§  2).  And  Satan  the 
Adversary  (Suk.  52('()  selected  the  serpent  for  his  tool, 
as  it  was  not  only  the  most  subtle  of  all  animals,  but 
also  vcr}^  similar  to  man,  for  it  had  been  endowed  with 
hands  and  legs  like  him  (Gen.  R.  xix.  1).  And  Satan 
, spoke  to  the  serpen  t : “ Be  my  instrument,  and  through 
thy  mouth  will  I utter  a word  which  shall  enable 
thee  to  seduce  man”  (Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.).  After  some 


pleading  the  serpent  succeeded  in  persuading  Eve 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge— a fig-tree  (Gen.  R.  xv.  7) — which  the  serpent 
had  shaken  for  her  (Ab.  R.  N.  i.  4,  ed.  Schechter). 
But  the  serpent  had  infused  lust  into  the  fruit,  and 
when  Eve  had  eaten  of  it  the  sexual  desire  awoke 
in  her  (Slavonic  Book  of  Baruch,  xcvii. ; Apoc.  Abra- 
ham, xxiii.,  and  Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.),  and  at  the  same 
moment  she  became  awmrethat  she  had  been  undone 
and  “ had  lost  the  garment  of  righteousne.ss  in  which 
she  had  been  clothed”  (Gen.  R.  xix.  6,  Pirke  R.  El. 
xiv.).  Adam,  too,  after  he  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  experienced  a senseof  loss  and  cried  out : “ What 
hast  thou  done?  Thou  hast  removed  me  from  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  ” (Ab.  R.  N.  i.  6,  ed.  Schechter). 

Soon  after  they  had  sinned  they  heard  the  trum- 
pet-blast (.s/ic/ar)  of  Michael  (“B.  H.”  ed.  Jellinek,  ii. 

61)  calling  the  angels:  “Thussaith 
The  Divine  the  Lord,  ‘ Come  with  me  into  the 
Verdict.  Garden  of  Eden  and  hear  the  sen- 
tence wdiicli  I wull  pass  on  Adam  ’ ” 
(Gen.  R.  xix.  8).  And  the  Lord  then  spoke  to 
Adam,  saying:  “Where  art  thou  hidden?  Dost 
thou  think  I can  not  find  thee  ? Can  a house 
hide  itself  from  its  builder?  [Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen. 
iii.  9].  Because  thou  hast  broken  my  command- 
ment I will  inflict  seventy -two  ailments  upon  thy 
body  ” (Mishnah  Neg.  i.  4).  And  to  the  woman  He 
said : “ Because  thou  didst  not  hearken  to  my  com- 
mandment I shall  multiply  thy  labor-pains,  and 
vainly  \kv  fiaramig  of  the  Greek,  by  a mistake  in 
reading  (habalim)  for  Dv3n  (babalim)  in  the 

Hebrew]  thou  wilt  then  confess  and  cry : ‘ Lord, 
save  me,  and  I will  not  turn  any  more  to  carnal  sin.  ’ 
But  thy  desire  shall  be  again  to  thy  husband  ” (a 
midrashic  explanation  of  Gen.  iii.  16,  based  on  the 
hermeneutic  inde  of  seniikot — explanation  by  con- 
text— and  to  be  found  word  for  w'ord  in  Gen.R.  xx.  7). 
Nor  did  the  serpent  escape  punishment,  for  it  lost  its 
hands  and  legs  (Gen.  R.  xx.  5),  and  a spirit  of  enmity 
was  established  betw^een  it  and  man  unto  the  day  of 
judgment;  according  to  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  15, 
“until  the  time  of  Messiah  ” (see  Sotah,  495)'.  How- 
ever, the  heaviest  punishment  for  Adam  was  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  All  his  supplica- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  the  angels,  to  mitigate  the 
sentence  only  induced  God  to  promise  him,  saying: 

“If  after  having  left  the  Garden  of 
Adam  Ex-  Eden  thou  wilt  guard  againstevil  until 
iled  from  thou  diest”  [“be  prepared  to  die”  is 
the  Garden  not  correct,  being  based  on  the  con- 
of  Eden,  fusion  of  the  Hebrew  niD?  TTlJ?  ("'ilt 
die)  with  the  Aramaic“i'ny  (prepared)], 
“ I will  raise  thee  at  the  time  of  resurrection  ” (an  old 
haggadic  Targum  to  Gen.  iii.  17,  22,  wdiich  is  also 
found  in  Targ.  Yer.  i.  and  Gen.  R.  xx.  10;  compare 
the  benediction  meliayye  hn-metim  (He  raises  the 
dead),  in  Apost.  Const,  vii.  chap,  xxxiv).  In  the 
future  wmrld  God  will  be  among  men  (Tan.,  Num. 
145,  ed.  Buber),  and  the  Evil  Spirit  will  be  no  more 
(Gen.  R.  xlviii.  11). 

The  sentence  of  God  was  carried  into  effect.  Ban- 
ished from  the  garden,  which  was  henceforward 
surrounded  by  a sea  of  ice  (Book  of  Enoch,  Hebrew 
version;  “ B.  II.”  iv.  132),  Adam  and  Eve  .settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Eden  in  the  East  (Gen.  R.  xxi.  9). 
They  were  no  sooner  out  of  their  blissful  abode  than  a 
paralyzing  terror  befell  them.  Unaccustomed  to  the 
earthly  life  and  unfamiliar  with  the  changes  of  the 
day  and  of  the  weather — in  paradise  an  eternal  light 
had  surrounded  them  (Gen.  R.  xi.  2) — they  were 
terrified  when  the  darkness  of  night  began  to  fall 
upon  the  earth  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  8«),  and  the  interces- 
sion of  God’s  word  (NID’tS)  was  necessary  to  explain 
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to  them  the  new  order  of  things.  From  this  moment 
the  sufferings  of  life  began ; for  Adam  and  Eve  were 
afraid  to  partake  of  earthly  food,  and  fasted  for  the 
first  seven  days  after  their  expulsion  from  paradise, 
as  is  prescribed  in  Talmudic  law  before  an  imminent 
famine  (Mishnah  Ta‘anit,  i.  6). 

Humiliated  and  weakened  by  hunger  and  suffer- 
ing, Adam  became  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  his 
sin,  for  which  he  was  now  prepared 
Repentance  to  atone  (‘Er.  18i,  Gen.  R.  xxii.  13). 
of  Adam.  He,  therefore,  like  Moses,  Elijah,  and 
Abraham  (Apoc.  Abraham,  12),  fasted 
for  forty  days,  during  which  he  stood  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Gihon  (pn’J),  the 
name  of  which  is  etymologically  connected  by  the 
writer  with  the  roots  jni  “ to  stoop  ” and  TU  “ to 
pray  aloud  ” (Pirke  K,  El.  xx.).  According  to  the 
Vita  Adoe  et  Evie,  Adam  stood  in  the  Jordan — a 
version  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Christian  copy- 
ists, who,  for  obvious  reasons,  wished  to  represent 
Adam  as  having  had  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  for- 
getting that  since  Eve,  as  they  themselves  stated, 
bathed  in  the  Tigris,  Aclam  woidd  have  selected  an- 
other of  the  rivers  of  paradise  for  that  purpose. 

The  days  of  repentance  having  passed,  the  twins 
Cain  and  Abel  were  born  to  Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  R. 
xxii.  2).  And  soon  Cain  rose,  ran  away,  and  brought 
a reed  to  his  mother  (nip  = pp;  compare  Gen.  R. 
xxii.  8) : “ Cain  killed  his  brother  with  a reed  (njp)  ” : 
for,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Hag- 
gadah,  the  children  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  born 
fully  developed  (Gen.  R.  xxii.  2).  Eve  saw  in  a 
dream  that  Cain  had  assassinated  his  brother,  and 
Abel  was  found  slain  with  a stone  (Gen.  R.  xxii.  8; 
Book  of  .Jubilees,  iv.31) ; but  the  earth  refused  to  re- 
ceive his  blood  (Git.  576).  As  a compensation  for 
the  murdered  Abel,  God  promised  Adam  a sou  who 
should  “make  known  everything  that  thou  doest.” 

Adam,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
became  very  ill ; for  God  had  cursed  him  with 
seventy-two  ailments.  He  sent  his 
Illness  and  son  Setii,  with  Eve,  to  the  Garden 
Death,  of  of  Eden  for  the  oil  of  healing,  to 
Adam.  restore  him  to  health  (Pirke  R.  El. 

xxxv).  On  his  way  to  paradise  Seth 
was  attacked  by  a wild  animal.  Upon  Eve’s  de- 
manding how  an  animal  could  dare  to  attack  an 
image  of  God,  the  animal  replied  that  she  herself, 
through  her  sin,  had  forfeited  the  right  to  rule  over 
the  animal  kingdom  (Pesik.  v.  446,  cd.  Buber,  and 
Sanh.  1066).  Not  until  Seth  exclaimed:  “ Wait  until 
the  day  of  judgment  ! ” or,  “ Stop ! If  not,  thou  wilt 
be  brought  to  judgment  before  God  ” (both  readings 
based  on  np)  did  the  animal  let  him  go.  How- 
ever, the  mission  of  Seth  was  in  vain,  for  the  angel 
Michael,  to  whom  God  had  given  the  control  over 
the  human  body — for  he  it  was  who  had  gathered 
the  dust  for  Adam’s  creation  (Midr.  Konen,  in  “B. 
H.”  ii.  27),  told  him  that  his  father’s  life  was  at  an 
end,  and  his  soul  would  depart  from  him  within 
the  course  of  a week. 

Three  days  after  the  death  of  Adam  (Gen.  R.  vii), 
which  took  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
in  the  presence  of  many  angels  and 
Funeral  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  his 
of  Adam,  soul  was  handed  over  by  God  to  Mi- 
chael, who  assigned  it  an  abode  in  the 
third  heaven  (Hag.  126)  until  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tion. The  body  was  interred  with  exceptional  hon- 
ors; the  four  archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel, 
and  Raphael  (in  the  exact  order  of  enumeration 
given  by  the  Haggadah;  see  Kohut,  “ Angelologie,” 
p.  25),  buried  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  paradise, 
the  precise  spot  being  (Pirke  R.  El.  xii.  and  xx.) 


Hebron  near  Jerusalem;  for  the  site  of  the  altar  in 
the  Temple,  whence  the  dust  of  Adam  was  taken,  is 
the  gate  to  paradise. 

A few  days  after  the  interment  of  Adam  by  the 
rirtutes.  Eve  felt  that  her  end  was  approaching. 
She  called  her  children  together  and  ordered  them  to 
write  down  the  names  of  the  first  two  human  beings 
on  two  slabs  of  clay  and  stone,  for  she  had  learned 
from  Miehael  that  God  had  decided  to  bring  a flood 
and  a destructive  fire  over  the  earth  and  that  only 
these  slabs  would  escape  destruction  (Josephus, 
“ Ant.  ” i.  2,  § 3).  Eve  passed  away  after  a lapse  of  si.v 
day.s — that  is,  after  the  mourning  week  of  Adam — as 
the  nynSJ'  {xhib'nh)  may  consist,  according  to  Tal- 
mudic law,  of  six  days  only  and  a few  moments  of 
the  seventh  day  (M.  K.  196).  Eve  was  buried  bj"  the 
angels  at  the  side  of  Adam,  and  the  angels  instructed 
Seth  not  to  mourn  more  than  six  days,  and  to  rest 
and  rejoice  on  the  seventh  day,  for  on  that  same  day 
God  and  the  angels  would  receive  in  gladness  the 
soul  which  is  lifted  above  all  earthly  matter  (Sanli. 
656),  and,  moreover,  rest  upon  the  seventh  day  was 
to  be  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection  in  future  ages 
nny'  iblDCr  bv  (Sanh.  97rt). 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Jewish  Book  of  Adam 
here  attempted  may  be  hypothetical  in  some  points, 
for  neither  the  Apoc.  Mosis  nor  the  Vita  can  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  a true  copy  of  the  original.  But 
it  makes  clear  that  these  two  apocryphas  are  ba.sed 
on  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaie  Book  of  Adam  and  that 
the  latter  belongs  to  the  midrashic  literature,  as  many 
of  its  allusions  can  only  be  explained  by  the  Midrash. 
The  legends  of  Adam  with  which  rabbinical  literature 
abounds  seem  to  point  to  the  same  source.  Thus  the 
statement  in  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan  (i.  6,  ed.  Sheeh- 
ter)  that  Eve  always  addressed  Adam  as  “ lord  ” is 
apparently  not  intelligible,  until  compared  with 
the  Vita  and  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Adam,  both  of 
which  contain  similar  statements,  which,  therefore, 
must  have  existed  in  the  original,  from  which  they 
both  drew  independently  of  each  other.  With  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  Christian  elements  and  reini- 
ni.scences  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Apoc.  Mo.sis 
and  Vita  they  will  be  sufficiently  characterized  by 
the  following  examples:  Apoc.  Mosis,  iii.,  “ Child  of 
Wrath,”  is  based  on  a haggadie  etymologj^  of  the 
name  Cain,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Eph.  ii.  3 ; and 
Apoc.  Mosis,  xix.,  “Lust  is  the  beginning  of  all  sin," 
is  thoroughl}'  Jewish  (see  above),  and  need  not  there- 
fore have  been  taken  from  such  a source  as  James, 
i.  15.  This,  moreover,  is  the  case  with  all  the  other 
alleged  Christian  i)assages  in  the  Apoc.  Mosis,  which 
would  prove  nothing,  even  if  they  Avere  of  Christian 
origin ; for  it  can  not  be  surprising  to  find  Christian 
allusions  in  the  langtiage  of  a book  so  Avidely  read 
among  Christians  as  the  Apocrypha.  Eatu  passages 
Avhere  one  Avould  expect  that  a Christian  editor  or 
compiler  Avould  interject  Christological  notions  are 
quite  free  from  them ; all  of  Avhich  tends  to  show 
that  neither  the  Apoc.  Mosis  nor  the  Vita  was  in  any 
Avay  tampered  Avith  by  Christian  Avriters. 

Bibliography  : Sehiirer,  Gexch.  3d  ed.,  iii.,  288  ct  xcq.;  Fuchs, 
in  Die  At)(ihi'!i}>lieii  ■iuidP!<cwlcpiiirap}ie}i  dex  Alien  Testii- 
ments  (trans.  and  ed.  by  E.  Kautzsch).  ii.  .506-.529;  Ginzberg, 
Die  Haggada  hei  den  Kh-chenvdtcnu  in  Munatssclirift, 
1899,  pp.  63  et  scq.  The  most  important  editions  of  the  Books 
of  Adam  are : Aj>oc.  Mosis.  in  Apncalljpscs  Apoerpphee,  ed. 
Tischendoit,  1866;  Vita  Adee  et  El'ce.  ed.  H.  Meyer,  in  Ah- 
liandluiigen dcr  Bnip-ischen  A kadem  ie der  tVissenschaften; 
Philosophisch-PhiJologische  Klasse,  xiv.  (1878);  the  Old  Sla- 
vonic Book  of  Adam  ; JaKic,  in  Denkschriften  der  Wiener 
Akademie  dcr  Wissenschaften,  Philosophiscli-llistorisihe 
Klasse  (1893),  i.  etseq.,  xlii.;  Malan,  Book  of  Adam  and  Ere, 
translated  from  the  Ethiopic,  London,  1882.  q 

ADAM  (“Red”);  City  near  the  Jordan.  In  Josh, 
iii.  16,  Adam  is  described  as  the  city  “ that  is  beside 
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Zaretan,”  on  the  Jordan,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  river  on  dry  ground.  It  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Tel 
i Dainieh.  G.  B.  L. 

I ADAM  KADMON  (more  correctly,  KAD- 
! MONI* — A(lam,  Hebrew  for  “man”;  Kadmon  or 

j Kadmoni,  “first”  or  “original”);  The  various  phil- 
osophical (Gnostic)  views  concerning  the  original 
man  are,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  intimately  re- 
1 lated,  being  a compound  of  Oriental  mythology, 
Greek  philosophy,  and  rabbinical  theology.  The 
I first  to  use  the  expression  “original  man,”  or  “heav- 
I enly  man,”  is  Philo,  in  whose  view  the  yeviKdg,  or 
ovpavcog  dvffpu7rof,“  as  being  born  in  the  image  of  God, 

{ has  no  participation  in  any  corruptible  or  earthlike 
I essence ; whereas  the  earthly  man  is  made  of  loose 
material,  called  a lump  of  clay  ” (“  De  Allegoriis  Le- 
gum,”  I.  xii.).  The  heavenly  man,  as  the  perfect  im- 
age of  the  Logos,  is  neither  man  nor  woman,  but  an 
incorporeal  intelligence  purely  an  idea;  while  the 
earthly  man,  who  was  created  by  God  later,  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses  and  partakes  of  earthly  qualities 
(“De  Mundi  Opificio,”  i.  4G).  Philo  is  evidently 
combining  Midrash  and  philosophy, 
Philo.  Plato  and  the  rabbis.  Setting  out 
from  the  duplicate  Biblical  account  of 
Adam,  who  was  formed  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  1. 
27),  and  of  the  first  man,  wdiose  body  God  formed 
from  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  7),  he  combines  with  it  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas;  taking  the  primordial 
Adam  as  the  idea,  and  the  created  man  of  flesh  and 
blood  as  the  “image.”  That  Philo’s  philosophic 
views  are  grounded  on  the  Midrash,  and  not  vice 
versa,  is  evident  from  his  seemingly  senseless  state- 
ment that  the  “heavenly  man,”  i\\e  ovpdvio^  &v6punog 
(who  is  merely  an  idea),  is  “ neither  man  nor  woman.  ” 
This  doctrine,  however,  becomes  quite  intelligible  in 
view  of  the  following  ancient  Midrash.  The  remark- 
able contradiction  between  the  two  above-quoted 
pas.sages  of  Genesis  could  not  escape  the  attention  of 
the  Pharisees,  to  whom  the  Bible  was  a subject  of 
close  study.  In  explaining  the  various  views  con- 
cerning Eve’s  creation,  they  taught  (‘Er.  18a,  Gen. 
R.  viii.)  that  Adam  was  created  as  a man-woman 
{androgynoK),  explaining  riDpJI  “l3t  (Gen.  i.  27)  as 
“male  and  female”  instead  of  “man  and  woman,” 
and  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  arose  from  the 
subsequent  operation  upon  Adam’s  body,  as  related 
in  the  Scripture.  This  explains  Philo’s  statement 
that  the  original  man  was  neither  man  nor  woman. 

This  doctrine  concerning  the  Logos,  as  also  that  of 
man  made  “ in  the  likeness  ” (“  De  Confusione  Lin- 
guarum,”  xxviii.),  though  tinged  with  true  Philonic 
coloring,  is  also  based  on  the  tlieology  of  the  Phari- 
sees. For  in  an  old  Midrash  (Gen.  K.  viii.  1)  it  is  re- 
marked : “ ‘ Thou  hast  formed  me  behind  and  before  ’ 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  5)  is  to  be  explained  ‘ before  the  first  and 
after  the  last  day  of  Creation.  ’ For  it 

Midrash.,  is  said,  ‘And  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,’  meaning 
the  spirit  of  the  IMessiah  [“  the  spirit  of  Adam  ” in  the 
parallel  passage,  Midr.  Teh.  to  cxxxix.  5;  both  read- 
ings are  essentially  the  same] , of  whom  it  is  said  (Isa. 
xi.  2),  ‘And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him.’”  This  contains  the  kernel  of  Philo’s  philo- 
sophical doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  original  man. 
He  calls  him  the  idea  of  the  earthly  Adam,  wdiile 
with  the  rabbis  the  nn  (spirit  of  Adam)  not  only 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  earthly  Adam,  but 

* The  oldest  rabbinical  source  for  the  term  “Adam  ha-Kadmoni” 
is  Num.  R.  X.,  where  Adam  is  styled,  not  as  usually!  “ Ha-Ri- 
shon”  (the  first),  but  “Ha-Kadmoni”  (the original).  Compare 
the  very  ancient  expression  ‘“nahash  liarUadmoni''  (the  original 
serpent,  the  devil ) . 


was  preexistent  to  the  whole  of  creation.  Prom  the 
jireexisting  Adam,  or  Messiah,  to  the  Logos  is  merely 
a step. 

The  above-quoted  Midrash  is  even  of  greater  im- 
portance for  the  understanding  of  the  Pauline  Chris- 
tology,  as  affording  the  key  to  Paul’s 
Paul.  doctrine  of  the  first  and  second  Adam. 

The  main  passage  in  Pauline  Christol- 
ogy  is  I Cor.  xv.  4.5-50.  According  to  this  there  is 
a double  form  of  man’s  existence ; for  God  created  a 
heavenly  Adam  in  the  spiritual  world  and  an  earthly 


Adam  Kadmon— Diagram  illustrating  the  Seflrot  (Divine 
Attributes). 

(From  Ginsburir,**  The  Kabbalah/’) 


one  of  clay  for  the  material  world.  The  earthly  Adam 
came  first  into  view,  although  created  last.  The  first 
Adam  was  of  flesh  and  blood  and  therefore  subject 
to  death — merely  “a  living  soul  ” ; the  second  Adam 
was  “ a life-giving  spirit  ” — a spirit  whose  body,  like 
the  heavenly  beings  in  general,  was  only  of  a spiri- 
tual nature.  The  apparently  insuperable  difficulty 
of  the  Pauline  Christology  which  confronts  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  New  Testament  (see,  for  instance, 
Iloltzmann,  “Lehrbuch  der  Neu-Testamentlichen 
Theologie,”  ii.  75  et  seq.)  disappears  entirely  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  Midrash.  As  a pupil  of 
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Gamaliel,  Paul  simply  operates  with  conceptions  fa- 
miliar to  the  Palestinian  tlieologians.  Messiah,  as  the 
Midrash  remarks,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  first  Adam, 
the  original  man  who  existed  before  Creation,  his 
spirit  being  already  present.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
also  the  second  Adam  in  so  far  as  his  bodily  appearance 
followed  the  Creation,  and  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  the  flesh,  he  is  of  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Paul, 
therefore,  is  not  dependent  upon  Philo  for  his  Chris- 
tology,  as  most  scholars  hold ; indeed,  he  differs  from 
liim  on  most  essential  points.  Witli  Philo  the  origi- 
nal man  is  an  idea ; with  Paul  he  is  the  personality  of 
Jesus.  With  Philo  the  first  man  is  the  original  man ; 
Paul  identifies  the  original  man  with  the  second 
Adam.  The  Christian  apostle  evidently  drew  upon 
the  Palestinian  theology  of  his  day ; but  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  in  ancient  times  this  theology  was  in- 
debted to  the  Alexandrians  for  many  of  its  ideas,  and 
ju’obably  among  them  for  that  of  preexistence.  The 
Midrash  thus  considered  affords  a suitable  transition 
to  the  Gnostic  theories  of  the  original  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Midrash  already  speaks  of 
the  spirit  (irvevfia)  of  the  first  Adam  or  of  the  Messiah 
without,  however,  absolutely  identifying  Adam  and 
Messiah.  This  identification  could  only  be  made  by 
persons  who  regarded  only  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture 
(meaning,  of  course,  their  conception  of  it)  and  not 
the  letter  as  binding;  who  lived  in  a 

The  Clem-  medium  more  exposed  to  the  heatlien 

eutines.  mythology  than  that  of  the  rabbinical 
schools.  In  such  circles  originated 
the  Clementine  “ Homilies  ” and  “ Recognitions,  ” in 
wliicli  the  doctrine  of  the  original  man  (called  also 
in  the  Clementine  writings  “ the  true  prophet  ”)  is  of 
prime  importance.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  doc- 
trine is  of  Judaeo-Christian  origin.  The  identity  of 
Adam  and  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  taught  in  the 
original  form  of  the  Clementine  writings.  The 
“ Homilies  ” distinctly  assert : 

“ If  any  one  do  not  allow  the  man  fashioned  by  the  hands  of 
(iod  to  have  the  holy  spirit  of  Christ,  is  he  not  guilty  of  the 
greatest  Impiety  in  allowing  another,  born  of  an  Impure  stock, 
to  have  it?  But  he  would  act  most  piously  if  he  should  say 
that  He  alone  has  it  who  has  changed  His  fonn  and  His  name 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  so  appeared  again  and 
again  in  the  world  until,  coming  to  his  own  times,  ...  He 
shall  enjoy  rest  forever”  (“Horn.”  iii.  20). 

The  “ Recognitions  ” also  lay  stress  upon  the  iden- 
tity of  Adam  and  Jesus;  for  in  the  passage  (i.  45) 
wherein  it  is  mysteriously  hinted  that  Aclam  was 
anointed  with  the  eternal  oil,  the  meaning  can  only  be 
that  Adam  is  the  anointed  (n'K'D)-  If  other  passages 
in  the  “ Recognitions  ” seem  to  contradict  this  iden- 
tification they  only  serve  to  show  how  vacillating 
the  work  is  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  orig- 
inal man.  This  conception  is  expressed  in  true  Phi- 
Ionic  and  Platonic  fashion  in  i.  18,  where  it  is  declared 
that  the  “interna  species”  (ISia)  of  man  had  its  ex- 
istence earlier.  The  original  man  of  the  Clemen- 
tines is,  therefore,  simply  a product  of  three  ele- 
ments, namely,  Jewish  tlieology,  Platonic-Philonic 
philosophy,  and  Oriental  theosophy ; and  this  fact 
serves  to  explain  their  obscurity  of  expression  on 
the  subject. 

In  close  relationship  to  the  Clementine  writings 
stand  the  Bible  translator  Symmachus  and  the  Jew- 
ish-Christian  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  Victo- 
rinus  Rhetor  (“Ad  Gal.”  i.  19;  Migne,  “Patr.  Lat.” 
viii.  col.  1155)  states  that  “The  Symmachiani  teacli 
‘ Eum — Christum — Adam  esse  et  esse  auimam  gen- 
eralem.’”  The  .Tewish-Christian  sect  of  the  Elce- 
saites  also  taught  (about  the  year  100)  that  Jesus  ap- 
peared on  earth  in  changing  human  forms,  and  that 
He  will  reappear  (Hippolytus,  “ Philosophoumena, ” 
x.  25).  That  by  these  “changing  human  forms  ” are 


to  be  understood  the  appearances  of  Adam  and  the 
patriarchs  is  pointed  out  by  Epiphanius  (“Ad ver- 
sus Haereses,”  xxx.  3),  according  to 
Other  whom  the  Jewish-Christian  sects  of 

Gnostic  Samifsaeans,  Ossenes,  Nazarenes,  and 

Systems.  Ebionites  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
the  Elcesaites  that  Jesus  and  Adam 

are  identical. 

A portion  of  these  Gnostic  teachings,  when  com- 
bined with  Persian  and  old  Babylonian  mythology, 
furnished  Manes,  or  Mani,  with  his  particular  doc- 
trine of  the  original  man.  He  even  retains  the 
Jewish  designations  “ Insan  Kadim  ”(=P?Dnp  DPK) 
and  “ Iblis  Kadim  ” (=  pDTjp  KTIJ),  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Fihrist.  But,  according  to  Manes, 
Mani-  the  original  man  is  fundamentally 
cheism.  distinct  from  the  first  father  of  the 
human  race.  He  is  a creation  of  the 
King  of  Light,  and  is  therefore  endowed  with  five 
elements  of  the  kingdom  of  light;  whereas  Adam 
really  owes  his  existence  to  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, and  only  escapes  belonging  altogether  to  the 
number  of  demons  through  the  fact  that  he  bears 
the  likeness  of  the  original  man  in  the  elements  of 
light  concentered  in  him.  The  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
the  identity  of  Adam,  as  the  original  man,  with  the 
Messiah  appears  in  Manes  in  Ins  teaching  of  the 
“Redeeming  Christ,”  who  has  His  abode  in  the  sun 
and  moon,  but  is  (as  Kessler,  in  Herzog’s  “Realen- 
cyclopiidie  fiir  Protestant.  Tlieologie,”  2 ed.  ix.  247, 
has  pointed  out)  identical  with  the  original  man. 
It  also  appears  in  this  theory  that  Adam  was  the 
first  of  the  sevenfold  series  of  true  prophets,  com- 
prising Adam,  Seth,  Noah,  Abraham,  Zoroaster, 
Buddha,  and  Jesus.  The  stepping-stone  from  the 
Gnostic  original  man  to  Manicheism  was  probably 
the  older  Mandican  conception,  wliicli  may  have  ex- 
ercised great  influence.  Of  this  conception,  how- 
ever, there  remains  in  the  later  Mandaean  writings 
little  more  than  the  expression  “Gabra  Kadmaya” 
(=Adam  Kadmon;  Kolasta,  i.  11). 

The  relation  of  the  Mohammedan  sects  to  Jewish 
Gnosticism  in  their  teachings  concerning  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Divine  Being  is  very 
Mohammed-  uncertain.  It  is  only  known  that 
an  Sects,  their  theories  contain  more  Gnostic 
than  Buddhist  elements ; and  in  this 
connection  it  was  probably  not  by  mere  accident  that 
the  founder  of  one  of  their  sects,  Abdallah  ibx 
Saba  (652),  was  a Jewish  apostate.  Their  Gnostic 
character  plainly  appeared  a century  later  (765), 
when  Abdallah’s  views  were  systematized  by  the 
Ismailians.  Their  doctrine  was  then  stated  as  fol- 
lows: “God  has  effected  seven  successive  incarna- 
tions of  His  being,  in  the  shape  of  prophets  whom 
He  sent  into  the  world ; and  these  were  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and  the  Mahdi” 
(August  Muller,  “Der  Islam,”  i.  588).  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  discern  herein  tlie  Clementine  theory  of  the 
sevenfold  prophetic  chain  beginning  with  Adam 
and  ending  with  the  Messiah  (Mahdi). 

A further  development  of  the  Mohammedan  doc- 
trine is  that  of  Darosi,  whose  adherents,  under  the 
name  of  Druses,  form  at  the  present  day  an  inde- 
pendent community,  religiously  as  well  as  politically. 

Darosi  in  1017  publicly  preached  in 
The  the  mosques  that  Adam’s  soul  had 
Druses.  passed  into  Ali,  his  son-in-lav;,  and 
from  him  to  the  Fatimides  (Muller, 
27;.  i.  632).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  identi- 
fication, partial  or  complete,  of  Adam  (the  original 
man)  with  the  Savior  of  man  is  universal,  how- 
ever varying  the  conception  of  the  Messiah-Mahdi 
may  be. 
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• For  practical  reasons  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
i ject  of  Adam  Kadmon  in  the  Cabala  has  been  re- 

• served  for  the  end  of  this  article.  Before  discussing 
the  subject  it  will  be  well  to  revert  to  the  ancient 

<1  rabbinical  sources  already  referred  to.  There  is  a 
f I fundamental  theosophical  statement  by  Akiba  in  the 
I Talmud  relative  to  this  topic  to  which  no  reference 
' has  yet  been  made.  He  says,  in  Abot,  iii.  14,  “ How 
favored  is  man,  seeing  that  he  was  created  in  the 
■ image ! as  it  is  said,  ‘ For  in  the  image,  made 

man  ’ ” (Gen.  ix.  6).  That  “ in  the  im- 
Akiba.  age  ” does  not  mean  “ in  the  image  of 
God”  needs  no  proof;  for  in  no  lan- 
guage can  “ image  ” be  substituted  for  “ image  of 
God.”  There  is,  moreover,  another  difficulty  in  this 

• i passage:  the  verse  quoted  is  not  that  of  Gen.  i.  27, 

wherein  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God  is 
primarily  stated.  Gen.  ix.  6 treats  only  secondarily 
of  man's  creation.  The  selection  of  a secondary 
quotation  in  support  is  not  a little  surprising  to 
' those  familiar  with  the  usual  rabbinical  mode  of 
quotation.  In  point  of  fact  Akiba  does  not  speak 
onl}^  of  the  image  (D^V)  according  to  w’hich  man 
was  created,  but  also  of  the  likeness  (niDT;  Gen. 
R.  xxxiv.  14).  really  has  no  other  signification 

' than  “after  the  image.”  Akiba,  who  steadfastly 
I denies  any  resemblance  between  God  and  other 
beings — even  the  highest  type  of  angels — teaches 
that  man  was  created  after  an  image — that  is,  an 
! archetype — or,  in  philosophical  phrase,  after  an  ideal, 

I and  thus  interprets  Gen.  ix.  6,  “after  an  image  God 
created  man,”  an  interpretation  quite  impossible  in 
Gen.  i.  27.  Compare  the  benediction  in  Ket.  8a, 
in’ian  niDl  wherein  God  is  blessed 

because  "He  made  man  in  His  image  [iDPIfQ],  in 
tlie  image  of  a form  created  by  Him.  ” The  con- 
cluding explanatory  words  of  this  benediction  inti- 
mate, in  Akiba’s  style,  that  Adam  was  created  after 
I the  image  of  a God'-created  type  (n'l^D)- 

Closely  related  to  the  Philonic  doctrine  of  the 
heavenly  Adam  is  the  Adam  Kadmon  (called  also 
Adam  Tlaya,  the  “ High  Man,”  the  “ Heavenly  Man”) 
of  the  Zohar,  whose  conception  of  the  original 
man  can  be  deduced  from  the  following  two  pas- 
sages: “The  form  of  man  is  the  image  of  everything 
that  is  above  [in  heaven]  and  below  [upon  earth] ; 
therefore  did  the  Holy  Ancient  [God]  select  it  for 
His  own  form”  (Idra  R.  141J).  As  with  Philo  the 
Logos  is  the  original  image  of  man,  or  the  original 
man,  so  in  the  Zohar  the  heavenly  man  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  divine  manifestations:  the  Ten  Sefirot, 
the  original  image  of  man.  The  heavenly  Adam,  step- 
ping forth  out  of  the  highe.st  original 
Zohar.  darkness,  created  the  earthly  Adam 
(Zohar,  ii.  706).  In  other  words,  the 
activity  of  the  Original  Essence  manifested  itself 
in  the  creation  of  man,  who  at  the  same  time  is  the 
image  of  the  Heavenly  Man  and  of  the  universe 
; (Zohar,  ii.  48),  just  as  with  Plato  and  Philo  the 
idea  of  man,  as  microcosm,  embraces  the  idea  of 
the  universe  or  macrocosm. 

The  conception  of  Adam  Kadmon  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  later  Cabala  of  Luria.  Adam 
Kadmon  is  with  him  no  longer  the  concentrated 
manifestation  of  the  Sefirot,  but  a mediator  be- 
tween the  En-Sof  (“Infinite”)  and  the  Sefirot.  The 
En-Sof,  according  to  Luria,  is  so  utterly  incom- 
prehensible that  the  older  cabalistic 
Luria.  doctrine  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
En-Sof  in  the  Sefirot  must  be  aban- 
doned. Hence  he  teaehes  that  only  the  Adam  Kad- 
mon. who  arose  in  the  way  of  self -limitation  by  the 
En-Sof,  can  be  said  to  manifest  himself  in  the  Sefirot. 


This  theory  of  Luria’s,  which  is  treated  bj-  Hayyim 
Vital  in  “ ‘£z  Hayyim ; Derush  ‘ Agulim  we-Yosher  ” 
(Treatise  on  Circles  and  the  Straight  Line),  leads,  if 
consistently  carried  out,  to  the  Philonic  Logos. 

Bibliography:  Hausrath,  N.  T.  Zeitgescli.  ii.  163  et  seq.,  iii. 
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L.  G. 

ADAMAH  (“Red  Land”):  Fortified  city  of 
Naphtali,  northwest  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (.Josh, 
xix.  36) ; identified  by  Conder  with  modern  ‘ Admah, 
north  of  Beth-shean.  G.  B.  L. 

ADAMANT  : This  term  occurs  three  times  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Ezek.  iii.  O.Zech.  vi.  12,  Jer.  xvii. 
1),  and  is  used  as  a translation  for  shamir.  Although 
no  definite  idea  can  be  gathered  concerning  the  iden- 
tity of  the  substance  intended  from  these  passages, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  its  nature  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  put.  A very  hard  substance  is 
clearly  indicated  in  all  the  passages,  and  in  .Jer.  xvii. 
1 it  is  compared  with  the  engraver’s  tool  of  iron.  Jii 
the  two  other  passages  it  is  used  figuratively  to  ex- 
press an  unyielding,'  stubborn,  and  defiant  spirit. 
The  diamond  can  not  be  meant  by  .Jer.  xvii.  1,  for 
the  diamond  was  not  u.sed  for  engraving  by  the  an- 
cients, and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  dia- 
mond in  its  polished  form  was  known  to  them.  The 
substance  used  for  engraving  was  corundum  (Pet- 
rie, “Pj'ramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh,”  p.  173),  and 
this  is  probablj"  intended  by  the  “adamant  ” of  the 
Bible.  The  reading  “adamant”  in  Ecclus.  xvi.  16 
is  evidently  wrong.  It  does  not  give  any  intelligi- 
ble meaning,  and  in  the  manuscript  discovered  by 
Schechter,  the  Hebrew  reads  “ for  the  sous  of  man  ” 
(“Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,”  ed.  Schechter  and  Taylor, 
1899,  p.  10,  text).  The  Talmud,  explains  Sh.\mir  as 
a miraculous  worm  that  was  used  in  engraving  the 
stones  on  the  breastplate  of  the  higli  priest,  and 
according  to  a widespread  legend  which  became 
known  to  the  Arabs,  Solomon  was  assisted  by  this 
Avorm  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  (Sotah,  246,  486). 

■ G.  B.  L. 

ADAMANTIUS : .Jewish  physician,  author, 
and  naturalist  (iarpneuv  Uyuv  ao(j>taTf/c ; see  Socrates, 
“Hist.  Eccl.”  vii.  13);  lived  in  Alexandria  in  the 
fourth  century.  He  prepared  an  abridgment,  in 
two  volumes,  of  the  ^cnoyv(j//tKa,  a work  on  physiog- 
nomy, written  by  Polcmoii  the  rhetor,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Of  this 
work  an  Arabic  version  in  manuscript  exists  in  the 
University  Library  at  Leyden.  He  dedicated  his 
abridgment  to  the  emperor  Constantins.  The  va- 
rious editions  of  this  work  are  “ Adamantii  Sophista- 
Physiognomica,”  in  Greek,  Paris,  1540;  “Adamantii 
Sophistfe  Physiognomicon,  id  est  de  NatursE  Indiciis 
Cognoscendis  Libri  Duo,”  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Basel. 
1,544;  in  Greek,  together  with  the  works  of  H31ian, 
Polemon,  and  others,  Rome,  1545.  An  uncritical  edi- 
tion in  Greek  and  Latin  was  published  by  I.  G.  Franz 
under  the  title  “ Scriptures  Physiognomise  Veteres,” 
Altenburg,  1780.  Another  work  by  Adamantius. 
“ On  the  Winds  ” (Ilept  'Aveuuv),  was  published  by 
V.  Rose,  in  “Anecdota  Graeca,”  i.  29.  Two  quota- 
tions from  this  are  known,  one  cited  by  ^tius,  a 
ph5'siciau  of  Amida  (see  Photius,  “ Bibliotheca,  ” cod. 
221,  iii.  163),  IlEpt  ’Aveficjv,  ’Adafiavriov  XoipwTov,  ed.  I. 
Hirschberg,  Leipsic,  1899,  and  one  in  the  late  Byzan- 
tine period  by  Joannes  Diaconus  Galenus.  Adaman- 
tius himself  declares  that  in  this  work  he  followed 
mure  the  method  of  the  “ Ph}'sioguomica”  of  Aristotle 
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than  any  other,  an  important  fact  for  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  works  both  of  Aristotle  and  of  Acla- 
mantius.  Adamantius  was  also  a naturalist;  med- 
icaments introduced  by  him  are  mentioned  hj^  Ori- 
basius,  who  compiled  n medical  work  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Julian. 

Bibliography  : M.  Wellniann,  In  Pauly  and  Wissowa’s  ReaU 
enc)ikloiJ{iiUc  Oer  Clasainchen  AltcrthumswissenscJiaft,  i. 
343 ; Foerster,  in  Hermeti,  x.  4ti6 ; idem,  Ph  ilologus,  xlvl.  S-tO- 
275 ; idem,  Oribasius,  v.  1054-112,  114, 335,  552. 

S.  Kr. 

ADAM-SALOMON,  ANTONY  SAMUEL : 

French  sculptor;  born  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  in 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  1818; 
died  in  Paris,  April  39,  1881.  Adam-Salomon  was 
intended  for  a mercantile  career,  which  he  followed 
for  some  time  at  Fontainebleau;  but  he  afterward 
entered  the  factory  of  Jacob  Petit  as  modeler,  a call- 
ing for  which  he  had  shown  talent  in  his  youth.  He 
was  sent  by  the  authorities  of  his  department  with 
a scholarship  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  sculpture 
tlioroughly ; and  then,  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art, 
he  traveled  in  Switzerland  and  England.  The  bust 
of  Berauger  which  he  produced  at  once  established 
his  reputation,  and  was  repeatedly  copied.  It  is  said 
that,  as  the  poet  declined  to  sit  for  him,  he  modeled 
the  features  from  memory.  Adam-Salomon  exhib- 
ited twice  in  the  Salon,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
“ Adama”  (1844  and  1848). 

His  other  productions  included  medallions  of  Co- 
pernicus and  of  Amyot,  busts  of  Rossini,  Delphine 
Gay,  George  Sand,  Lamartine,  Halevy,  Garnier- 
Pag^s,  and  others.  Lamartine  had  a sjiecial  esteem 

for  Adam  - Salomon ; 
and  the  sculptor.after 
the  death  of  the  poet, 
took  a cast  of  his 
head.  He  also  made 
a medallion  of  Mar- 
chand  Ennery,  chief 
rabbi  of  France.  Be- 
sides these  works  his 
bas-relief  of  Charlotte 
Corday  and  the  tomb 
of  the  duke  of  Padua 
are  worthyof  mention. 

Toward  the  end  of 
his  career,  Adam-Sal- 
omon devoted  himself 
to  photography,  and 
assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  art. 
In  1850  he  married 
Mile.  Georgine  Cor- 
nelie  Coutellier,  a fel- 
low artist,  of  Christian  birth,  who  embraced  the  He- 
brew faith  and  remained  true  to  it  till  her  death  in 
1878.  The  remains  of  Adam-Salomon  rest  in  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Bibliography  : Nouveau  Larousse  Illustre,  i.  77 ; Vapereau, 
Diet.  Ufiiv.  (les  Coutemp.,  s.v.  j 

ADAMS,  HANNAH ; American  author  of  a 
Jewish  history;  born  at  Medfleld,  near  Boston,  in 
1755  or  1756 ; died  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  November  15, 
1832;  one  of  the  earliest  women  writers  of  America. 
She  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  from  some  university  students  boarding 
with  her  father  who  encouraged  her  religious  anil 
historical  studies.  She  wrote  extensively  on  topics 
connected  with  her  favorite  studies,  and  though  her 
writings  brought  her  little  pecuniary  profit,  they 
secured  her  many  distinguished  friends,  among  them 
the  Abbe  Gregoire,  with  whom  she  carried  on  a cor- 


respondence that  formed  the  nucleus  for  her  “ His-  ■ 
tory  of  the  Jews.  ” Among  her  various  works  are  1 
“A  View  of  Religious  Opinions”  (1784),  of  which 
several  American  and  English  editions  appeared,  J 
the  fourth  edition  under  the  title  “Dictionary  of  1 
Religions”;  “History  of  New  England”  (1799);  I 
“ Evidences  of  Christianity  " (1801) ; an  “ Autobiog-  1 
raphy,”  and  the  “History  of  the  Jews  from  the  i 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Present  Time  ” (Bos-  ^ 
ton,  1812 ; London,  1818).  The  last  work  became  poji-  J 
ular  in  Europe  and  America,  and  a German  edition  J 
was  printed  in  two  volumes  at  Leipsic  in  1819-30.  1 
This  history  of  the  Jews  after  Biblical  times  was  the  i 
first  issued  in  America,  and  it  contains,  among  other  | 
interesting  features,  a great  deal  of  information  about  J 
the  Jews  of  America  that  was  reproduced  by  Jost.  | 
It  is  based  chiefly  on  the  works  of  Gregoire,  Basnage,  | 
Buchanan,  and  others.  G.  A.  K.  | 

ADAMS,  JOHN  ; Second  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States;  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Oct.  19  (old  J 
style),  1735;  died  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  July  4,  1826.  In  J 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  much  time  j 
and  thought  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  1 
religions.  Upon  this  subject  he  carried  on  an  ex-  j 
tensive  correspondence  with  Jefferson,  in  whieh  he 
exhibited  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  history  j 
and  of  the  contributions  of  the  Jews  to  the  civili-  | 
zation  of  the  world.  In  expressing  his  opinion  in  | 
February,  1809,  he  wrote  (“  Works  of  John  Adams,”  j 
ix.  609,  610):  j 

"...  In  spite  of  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire,  I will  insist  tliat  J 
the  Hebrews  have  done  more  to  civilize  men  than  any  other  J 
nation.  If  I were  an  atheist,  and  believed  in  blind  eternal  fate,  | 
I should  still  believe  that  fate  had  ordained  the  Jews  to  be  the  1 
most  essential  instrument  for  civilizing  nations.  If  I were  an  ] 
atheist  of  the  other  sect,  who  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  j 
that  all  is  ordered  by  chance,  I should  believe  that  chance  had  I 
ordered  the  Jews  to  preserve  and  propagate  to  all  mankind  the  I 
doctrine  of  a supreme,  intelligent,  wise,  almighty  Sovereign  of  | 
the  universe,  which  I believe  to  be  the  great  essential  principle  J 
of  all  morality,  and  consequently  of  all  civilization.  I can  not  ■ 
say  that  I love  the  Jews  very  much,  nor  the  French,  nor  the  Eng-  1 
lish,  nor  the  Romans,  nor  the  Greeks.  We  must  love  all  nations  I 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  it  Is  very  hard  to  love  most  of  them.”  1 

In  1818  he  expressed  himself  similarly  in  a letter  to  I 
Mordecai  M.  Noah  (see  Noah,  “ Travels  in  England,  1 
France,  Spain,”  etc.,  appendix,  p.  xxvi.).  ] 

H.  Fr.  ,] 

ADAH  (R.  V.,  ADDAR) : 1.  A Benjamite,  son  | 
of  Bela  (I  Chron.  viii.  3).  2.  A border  town  of  Ju-  j 

dab  (Josh.  XV.  3).  G.  B.  L.  d 

ADAR  (Assyrian,  Ad-da-ru) : The  twelfth  er-  j 
clesiastical  and  sixth  civil  month  (Esth.  iii.  7,  ix.  1 ; | 
Ezra,  vi.  15).  It  has  usually  twenty-nine  days,  of  j 
which  the  following  have  been  set  apart  for  com-  j 
memoration:  The  seventh  day  is  ob-served  as  the  1 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  IMoses.  The  ninth  of 
Adar  was  made  a fast-day,  because,  says  the  Megil-  j 
lat  Ta‘anit,  the  Hillelites  and  Shammaites  strongly  ] 
opposed  each  other  on  the  seventh  of  Adar  (com-  j 
pare  Shah.  17g).  The  thirteenth  day  was  originally  jj 
a festival,  called  Nicanor  Day,  commemorating  the  1 
death  of  Nicanor  (see  Adarsa),  the  Syrian  general  ] 
in  the  Maccabean  war,  who  aroused  the  indignation  j 
of  the  people  by  his  insulting  language  concerning  | 
the  sanctuary  (II  Macc.  xv.  36;  Ta‘anit,  185;  Megil-  j 
lat  Ta‘anit).  Subsequently  the  thirteenth  of  the  1 
month  was  made  a day  of  fasting  in  memory  of  | 
Esther’s  fast  (Esth.  iv.  16),  and  it  was  called  the  .1 
Fast  of  Esther.  It  was  the  preparatory  day  to  the  | 
festival  of  Purim.  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day,  ’ 
and  in  Shushan  also  on  the  fifteenth  day.  At  pres-  1 
ent  Adar  coincides  approximately  with  March. 
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. j ADAB,  THE  SEVENTH  OF  : According  to 
tradition  or  calculation  (compare  Deut.  xxxiv.  8 and 
I Josh.  i.  11,  iii.  2.  iv.  19),  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
) of  Moses  (Megillat  Ta'anit,  last  chapter).  Josephus 
I ("Ant.”  iv.  8,  §49)  gives  the  first  day  of  Adar  as 
i the  day  of  Moses’  death.  The  day  is  mentioned  with 
I the  rest  of  the  ancient  fast-days  in  “ Tur  Orah  Hay- 
' yim,”  § 580,  and  “Kol  Bo,”  but  Joseph  Caro  in  his 
commentary  states  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
i of  them  being  observed  by  the  people.  In  the  seven- 
> teenth  century  in  Turkey  and  Italy,  and  later  in 
- northern  Europe  as  well,  it  became  customary  for 
pious  Jews  to  observe  the  day  as  a fast-day  and  to 
read  portions  from  the  Midrash  relating  to  the  life 
and  death  of  Closes,  arranged  in  a special  tikkun  by 
Samuel  Aboab,  rabbi  of  Venice.  K. 

j ADAR  SHENI  (WEADAR)  : The  Second,  or 
! intercalary,  Adar,  the  thirteenth  month  of  a Jewish 
embolismic  .year;  it  has  twenty-nine  days  and  the 
first  Adar  has  then  thirty.  Purim  is  celebrated  on 
I the  fourteenth  of  this  later  month  of  Adar  in  em- 
I bolismic  years.  An  anniversary  of  a death  {Jahrzeit) 
! that  has  occurred  in  Adar  Sheni  is  observed  in  that 
! month  in  an  embolismic  year,  but  otherwise  in  the 
first  Adar.  See  Calendar.  K. 

ADARBI,  ISAAC  BEN  SAMUEL  : A casuist 
and  preacher  of  the  Shalom  Congregation  of  Salo- 
j idea ; lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  JosEPn  T.vitazak  and  the  schoolmate  of  Samuel 
di  3Icdina  (□"'Itinno).  Adarbi  wrote:  (1)  “Dibre 
Bibot”  (Polemics),  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  responsa,  which  are  interspersed  with  keen  dis- 
I cussions  on  halakic  problems  occurring  in  the  Tal- 
I mud  and  its  commentaries  (Salonica,  1581 ; Venice, 

I 1587 ; Sudilkov,  1833) ; (2)  “ Dibre  Shalom”  (Words  of 
' Peace),  containing  thirty  sermons  preached  on  various 
occasions,  as  well  as  homiletic  commentaries  on  the 
weekly  lessons  of  the  Pentateuch  (Salonica,  1585). 
In  these  sermons  he  often  reproduces  observations 
made  by  his  teacher  Taitazak.  A second  edition  was 
' published  by  Eliezer  ben  Shabbethai,  who  added  an 
index  of  the  Biblical  passages  dealt  with  and  some 
notes  (Venice,  1586;  ibid.  1587). 

I Bibliography  : Conforte,  Ijiore  lui^Dorot,  ed.  Cassel,  p.  38  (see 
index);  Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Bodl.  ool.  1083;  Benjacub,  Omi- 
ha-Sefarim,  p.  100. 

M.  B. 

ADARSA  (called  also  Adasa) : A village  in 
1 Judea,  thirty  furlongs  from  Betii-horon,  and  a 
three  dates’  march  from  Glazera.  Eusebius  (“  Ono- 
masticon,”  s.v.)  describes  it  as  being  near  Guphna. 

, Under  the  name  of  Adasa  it  is  mentioned  in  I Macc. 

1 vii.  40,  and  in  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xii.  10,  §5,  as  the 
i scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Judas  Maccabeus 
: and  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor,  which  took  place 
' on  Adar  13,  160  b.c.,  and  in  which  the  latter  was 
vanquished.  Although  the  former  had  only  3,000 
I men  (I  Macc.),  or  according  to  Josephus  (l.c.)  only 
i 1,000,  while  his  enemy  commanded  9,000,  Nicanor, 

' who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  vanquished.  His  defeat 
occurred  on  the  day  before  Mardocheus’  (IMorde- 
; cai’s)  Day,  that  is,  the  Thirteenth  of  Adar,  the  day 
I before  Puri.m.  In  commemoration  an  annual  fes- 
' rival  called  Nicanor’s  Day  was  instituted  (I  Macc. 

; vii.  49;  II  Macc.  xv.  36).  According  to  the  Talmud 
(Yer.  Meg.  ii.  66a  and  Megillat  Ta'anit,  xii.)  it  was 
j a semi-festival.  F.  de  S.  DI. 

j ADAVI,  MOSES  BEN  SAMUEL;  A Tal- 
' mudic  scholar  and  author,  who  flourished  in  Tunis 
j about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
I was  a pupil  of  Isaac  Lumbroso  and  Abraham  Hayat. 

' Adavi  was  the  author  of  novellie  and  collectanea  to 


several  treatises  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  to 
the  “ Yad  ha-Hazakah  ” of  Maimonides,  which  were 
published  in  book  form  at  the  expense  of  the  sons 
of  Samuel  Nataf  at  Leghorn  (1759),  and  which  for 
that  reason  bear  the  title  “ Bene  Shemuel  ” (Sons  of 
Samuel).  This  was  the  first  work  published  by  a 
Tunisian  Jew. 

Bibliography  : Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  38 ; 

Cazes,  Ahtes  sur  les  Israelites  Tunisiem,  p.  153. 

M.  K. 

ADBEEL:  A name  found  in  the  genealogical 
list  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  in  Gen.  xxv.  13,  and  in 
the  corresponding  list  of  I Chroii.  i.  29. 

G.  B.  L. 

ADDA : The  name  of  two  amoraim,  neither  of 
whom  had  a distinguisliing  patronj'inic  or  cognomen. 
The  elder  was  a Palestinian,  and  lived  in  the  first 
generation  (third  century).  He  was  a colleague  of 
R.  Jonathan  (Yer.  Ter.  x.  475).  The  3’ouuger  was 
a disciple  of  Kaba,  and  a contemporary  of  K.  Ashi 
(Men.  43a,  595).  S.  M. 

ADDA  B.  ABIMI  (BIMI)  : A Palestinian  am- 
ora  of  the  fourtli  generation,  (lisciple  of  R.  Hanina 
b.  Pappi,  and  contemporary  of  R.  Hezekiah.  It  is 
surmised  that  his  patronj’inic  Abimi  was  changed 
into  Ukmi  or  Ikkuma,  that  is,  “the  Dark,”  because 
his  memory  was  not  retentive  enough  to  guard  him 
against  the  misquoting  of  traditions  (Yer.  Ber.  ix. 
14a;  Yer.  Ta'anit,  iii.  645;  'Er.  95,  12a;  Bezah,  265). 

S.  M. 

ADDA  B.  AHABAH  (A:^AH)  ; 1.  A Baby- 
lonian amora  of  the  second  generation  (tliird  and 
fourth  centuries),  fretpientlj'  quoted  in  both  the  Jeru- 
salem and  the  IBabylonian  Talmud.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  born  on  the  day  that  Rabbi  (Judali  I.)  died 
(Kid'72a,  5;  Gen.  R.  Iviii;  see  Abba  Hosiiaya).  He 
was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Abba  Arika  (Rab),  at  whose 
funeral  he  rent  his  garments  twice  in  token  of  his 
mourning  for  the  great  scholar  (Yer.  B.  K.  ii.  3a;  Ber. 
425  et  seej.).  In  Pumbedita  R.  Adda  gathered  about 
him  a great  many  pupils,  whom  lie  taught  sometimes 
in  the  public  thoroughfares  (Yeb.  1105).  He  lived 
to  a very  old  age,  and  when  interrogated  on  the  mer- 
its that  entitled  him  to  be  so  favored  of  heaven,  he 
gave  the  following  sketch  of  his  life  and  character: 

“ No  one  has  ever  preceded  me  to  the  synagogue,  nor  has 
any  one  ever  remained  in  the  synagogue  after  my  departure. 
I never  walked  as  much  as  four  cubits  without  meditating  on 
the  Law,  and  never  thought  of  its  contents  at  places  not  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Nor  did  I prepare  a bed  for  myself  to  enjoy  regu- 
lar sleep,  nor  did  I disturb  my  colleagues  by  walking  to  my  seat 
at  college  among  them.  I never  nicknamed  my  neighbor  nor 
rejoiced  at  his  fall.  Anger  against  my  neighbor  never  went  to 
bed  with  me,  and  I never  passed  the  street  near  where  my 
debtor  lived : and  while  at  home  I never  betrayed  impatience, 
in  order  to  observe  what  is  said  (Ps.  ci.  3),  ‘ I will  walk  within 
my  house  w’ith  a perfect  heart  ’ ” (Yer,  Ta'anit,  iii.  flTa  ; some- 
what different  in  Babli,  ibid.  20b). 

Yet  where  sanctity  of  life  and  the  glory  of  heaven 
were  concerned,  he  lost  his  patience  and  risked 
much.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  observed  on 
the  street  a woman  named  Matun  dressed  in  a man- 
ner unbecoming  a modest  Jewess,  he  violentlj’  re- 
buked her.  Unfortunately  for  him  the  woman  was 
a Samaritan,  and  for  the  attack  on  her  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a fine  of  400  zuz  (about  $60  actual 
value,  or  £12),  and  thereupon  he  repeated  a popular 
saying,  “ J/arita,  matun  [waiting,  patience]  is  worth 
400  zuz ! ” (Ber.  20a) . 

Such  a character  is  generally  .surrounded  by  a halo 
of  legend,  and  later  ages  supplied  this.  It  is  said  that 
R.  Adda’s  piety  was  so  highly  valued  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  that  no  favor  asked  by  him  was  ever  refused. 
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In  times  of  drought,  for  example,  when  he  pulled  off 
hut  one  shoe  (preparatory  to  offering  prayer),  an 
abundance  of  rain  descended;  hut  if 

Legends  he  pulled  off  the  other,  the  world  was 

as  to  His  flooded  (Yer.  Ta‘anit,  l.c.).  Even 

Sanctity,  his  teacher,  the  famous  Rah,  realized 
Adda’s  protective  influence.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  and  Samuel,  accompanied  hy 
Adda,  came  to  a tottering  ruin,  and  Samuel  pro- 
posed to  avoid  it  by  taking  a circuitous  route.  Rah 
observed  that  just  then  there  was  no  occasion  for 
fear,  since  R.  Adda  h.  Ahabah,  who.se  merits  were 
very  great,  was  with  them ; consequently  no  acci- 
dent would  befall  them.  Samuel’s  great  colleague  R. 
Huna  I.  also  believed  in  and  availed  himself  of  R. 
Adda’s  supposed  miraculous  influence  with  heaven. 
This  rabbi  had  a lot  of  wine  stored  in  a building 
that  threatened  to  collapse.  He  was  anxious  to  save 
his  property,  but  there  was  danger  of  accident  to 
the  laborers.  Therefore  he  invited  Rab  Adda  into 
the  building,  and  there  engaged  him  in  halakic  dis- 
cussions until  the  task  of  removing  its  contents 
was  safely  accomplished;  hardly  had  the  rabbis 
vacated  the  premises  when  the  tottering  walls  fell 
(Ta'anit,  206). 

Of  Rab  Adda’s  numerous  noteworthy  observations 
on  Biblical  texts,  the  following  may  be  quoted : “ The 
man  who  is  conscious  of  sin  and  confesses  it,  but  does 
not  turn  away  from  it,  is  like  the  man  who  holds  a de- 
filing reptile  in  his  hand ; were  he  to  bathe  in  all  the 
waters  of  the  world,  the  bath  would  not  restore  him  to 
cleanness.  Only  when  he  drops  it  from  his  hand,  and 
bathes  in  but  forty  scabs  (=  about  100  gallons)  of 
water  he  is  clean.”  This  follows  from  the  Biblical 
saying  (Prov.  xxviii.  13),  “ Whoso  confesseth  and  for- 
saketh  them  shall  have  mercy  ” ; and  elsewhere  it  is 
said  (Lam.  iii.  41),  “ Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  as  well  as 
our  hands  unto  God  in  the  heavens  ” (Ta'anit,  16rt ; 
compare  Tosef.  ibid.  i.  8). 

2.  A disciple  of  Raba,  addressed  by  the  latter  as 
“my  son.”  In  a discussion  the  elder  rabbi  once  re- 
buked him  as  devoid  of  understanding  (Ta'anit,  %n ; 
Yeb.  616;  Sanh.  81a,  6).  Subsequently  he  studied 
under  R.  Papa  ana  waited  on  R.  Nahman  b.  Isaac 
(B.  B.  22a  : see  version  in  Rabbinowicz,  “ Dikduke 
Sofcrim,”  ad  he.,  note  6;  Hub  1336,  where  some  man- 
uscripts read  “ bar  Hana  ” or  “ Hanah  ”).  S.  M. 

ADDA  OF  C,ffiSAREA(KISRIN)  : A disciple 
of  R.  Johanan,  and  a teacher  in  the  third  amoraic 
generation.  Because  of  his  cognomen  he  is  errone- 
ously supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  R.  Abbahu 
of  Caesarea  (Abbahu  H. ; Yer.  Ber.  4,  8<; ; Yer.  M.  K. 
iii  82c  ; Bab.  ibid.  206).  ■ S.  M. 

ADDA,  CALENDAR  OF.  See  Calendar. 

ADDA  B.  HTJNYA:  The  homiletic  observa- 
tion on  Eccl.  i.  4 (“One  generation  passeth  away, 
and  another  generation  cometh : but  the  earth  abideth 
forever”)  has  thus  been  transmitted  by  him:  “Con- 
sider the  pi'esent  generation  as  good  as  the  genera- 
tion that  is  passed  and  gone.  Say  not,  ‘ Were  R.  Akiba 
living,  I would  study  the  Bible  under  him ; were  R. 
Zcrah  and  R.  Johanan  living,  I would  read  Mishnah 
before  them.  ’ But  consider  the  generation  that  has 
arisen  in  thy  days,  and  the  wise  men  of  thy  time,  as 
good  as  the  previous  generations  and  as  the  earlier 
wise  men  that  have  been  before  thee  ” (Eccl.  R.  ad 
loc. ; compare  Midr.  Sam.  § 15).  S.  M. 

ADDA  B.  MATNA ; A Babylonian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century,  disciple  of  Abaye  and  of  Raba. 
He  appears  to  have  obtained  some  halakic  informa- 
tion from  Rabina  I. , and  in  his  later  j'ears  to  have 
associated  with  Rabina  H.  To  satisfy  his  thirst  for 


knowledge,  he  felt  obliged  to  leave  his  home,  and 
when  his  wife  asked,  “What  will  thy  little  ones 
do  ? ” he  laconically  replied,  “ Are  the  water-plants 
in  the  marshes  all  gone?”  (Shah.  48a;  Ket.  28a, 
776,  85a  ; Shebu.  18a  ; Meg.  286;  ‘Er.  22a). 

S.  M. 

ADDA,  MESHO^AAH  (nNHIC^  “ Surveyor”)  • 
A disciple  of  R.  Judah  b.  Ezekiel,  who  instructed 
Raba  how  to  measure  city  limits  for  the  regulation 
of  Sabbath  walks  (‘Er.  566,  B.  M.  1076).  S.  M. 

ADDA  B.  MINYOMI:  A Babylonian  amora 
of  the  third  century,  junior  contemporary  of  Ra- 
bina I.  and  of  Huna  Mar  b.  Iddi.  He  is  sometimes 
quoted  anonymously  as  “The  Court  of  Nehardea” 
(B.  K.  316,  Hill.  49a,  Sanh.  176).  S.  M. 

ADDA  B.  SIMON : A Palestinian  amora,  who 
is  known  chiefly  for  ethical  rules  quoted  in  the  name 
of  his  predecessors  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  4d  ; Yer.  Meg.  1, 
71c  ; Eccl.  R.  iv.  17).  S.  M. 

ADD  AN : A city  of  Babylonia,  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  which  migrated  with  the  Jews  under 
Zerubbabel,  but  were  unable  to  prove  their  Israelitish 
descent  (Ezra,  ii.  59).  In  the  corresponding  list  of 
Nell.  vii.  61,  the  place  is  called  Addon.  I Esd.  v. 
36  has  Charaathalan  which  is  probably  due  to  a 
running  together  of  the  words  Cherub  and  Addan. 

G.  B.  L. 

ADDER  (pS’DK^) : Reptile  mentioned  only  in  Gen. 
xlix.  17.  It  is  the  modern  Arabic  shiphon,  a horned 
sand-snake,  or  Cerastes  haselquistii  (Hart,  “Animals 
of  the  Bible,”  pp.  13, 14).  This  viper,  which  is  only 
about  a foot  long  and  of  a grayish  tint,  lurks  in  ruts 
and  footprints,  and  bites  with  deadly  effect  man  or 
beast  that  passes  by.  It  is  found  in  Africa,  where 
it  appears  in  great  variety  and  in  large  numbers. 
See  Serpent.  I.  M.  P. 

ADDIR  HU  (sin  n'ns) : A hymn  in  the  Se- 
der, the  home  service  for  Passover  eve,  and  so  called 
from  its  initial  words,  but  also  known  bj^  its  re- 
frain of  “Bimherah”  (Speedily).  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  constituents  of  the  Haggadah,  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  much  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Originally,  according  to  the  Avignon 
IVIahzor,  it  was  a hymn  for  the  festivals  generally. 
But  a little  later  it  was  adopted  as  a pendant  to 
the  hymn  “ Addir  bimlukah  ” or  “ Ki  lo  naeh,  ” 
which  was  chanted  on  the  first  evening  of  Passover. 
Each  hymn  has  a thought  to  the  promised  redemp- 
tion of  Israel.  But  while  “ Addir  bimlukah  ” is 
rather  a hymn  in  praise  of  the  Omnipotence  which 
alone  can  bring  on  the  redemption  of  Israel,  “ Addir 
Hu  ” is  more  strictly  a prayer  to  that  Omnipotence 
to  hasten  it  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  center 
of  Israel’s  religious  organization.  Originally,  there- 
fore, the  former  was  chanted  on  the  opening  night 
of  the  Passover,  and  the  latter  on  the  second.  But 
with  the  accretive  tendency  often  evident  in  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  it  became  the 
custom,  about  two  centuries  ago,  to  chant  both 
hymns  on  each  occasion. 

The  verses  of  these  hymns  differ  in  the  first  words 
only,  these  being  a series  of  adjectives  bearing  an 
alphabetical  acrostic.  After  the  initial  letter  x thej' 
are  usually  grouped  three  together,  thus  forming 
the  second  to  eighth  stanzas.  A quaint  Judwo- 
German  version  once  had  great  vogue,  and  it  is  still 
in  use.  It  runs,  “ Allmachtiger  (Barmherziger,  etc.) 
Gott,  nun  bau  dein’  Tempel  schiere,”  and  so  on. 
This  German  version  appears  even  in  a Haggadah 
of  the  Spanish  rite  (Amsterdam,  1612). 
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Adda  of  Caesarea 
Addir  Hu 


The  tune  seems  to  he  the  successful  inspiration  of 
a Jewish  singer  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  has  succeeded  beyond 
Suitability  any  other  Hebrew  melody  in  maiutain- 
of  the  ing  its  position  against  all  other  airs 
Tune.  for  the  words  with  which  it  is  tradi- 
tionally associated.  The  tune  is  first 
met  with  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  German  Hag- 
gadah  published  by  J.  S.  Rittangel,  electoral  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  Konigsberg,  in  1644. 
He  gives  it,  with  a bass  part  to  both  Hebrew  and 
German  texts,  as  illustrated  below  (A).  The  melody 
w’as  then  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  took 
a form  which,  translated  into  modern  notation,  is  as 
follows 


Selig’s  “Der  ,Iude,”  of  1769,  just  midway  between 
Rittangel’s  days  and  ours,  the  melody  is  given  al- 
most precisely  as  it  is  now  sung  in  North  Gennany. 
In  this  it  illustrates  the  history  of  most  Hebrew 
melodies,  which  thus  gradually  cr}'stallized  into  a 
tuneful  and  definite  shape,  altogether  congenial  to 
the  ears  of  the  Jews  who  sang  them,  and  transmitted 
them  modified  by  the  “ personal  equation  ” of  each 
depositary  of  the  tradition.  The  present  melody  (B), 
having  become  familiar  to  Jews  accustomed  in  their 
every-day  life  to  the  Germanic  folk-song,  was  easily 
reproduced  by  them  in  the  family  circle,  where  the 
ability  would  be  wanting — among  the  children  neces- 
sarily— to  reproduce  the  more  difficult  intervals  and 
ornaments  of  the  synagogue  plain-song.  Hence  it 
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Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  melody  is  very  simple, 
and  little  beyond  speech-song  suggested  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  words  (obviously  according  to  the  old 
German  disregard  of  the  stress-syllables)  and  their 
phrasing.  The  cadence  itself  is  likewise  but  a con- 
ventional ending  of  familiar  character.  The  modu- 
lation with  the  sharpened  fourth  is  perhaps  due  not 


developed  but  little  further;  and  although  three 
or  four  variants  exist  of  some  of  its 
Adapted  phrases,  thej^  are  not  of  essential  im- 
for  Family  portance,  and,  indeed,  are  often  in- 
Song.  terchanged  by  the  singer.  Perhaps 
the  version  most  widely  followed  is 
the  following  (set  to  the  concluding  stanza); 
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so  much  to  the  vocalist  as  to  the  transcriber.  Alto- 
gether, the  melody  of  1644  has  the  character  of  a dro- 
ning intonation  rather  than  of  a set  melody.  If  taken 
hy  the  father  or  other  precentor  of  the  family  circle 
at  an  extreme  pitch,  as  in  Rittangel’s  transcription, 
the  basses  at  the  table  would  be  tempted  to  sing 
“ seconds,  ” and  would  soon  arrive  at  musical  phrases 
nearer  to  some  of  the  forms  now  customary.  And 
this  is,  indeed,  what  happened;  for  in  Gottfried 


The  uniform  employment  of  this  melody,  in  con- 
trast with  the  divergence  of  the  tunes  in  use  for 
each  of  the  other  Seder  hymns,  is  also  due  to  its 
selection  as  the  “ representative  theme  ” (niggun)  for 
the  festival  of  Passover,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  old 
custom  to  chant  the  responses  in  Ps,  cxviii.  to  it. 
The  custom,  however,  does  not  date  back  to  Rit- 
tangel’s  day,  since  he  tells  us  that  these  verses  of 
the  Hallel  then  had  their  own  “very  beautiful 
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and  delightful  melody,”  which,  unfortunately,  he 
omitted  to  transcribe. 

The  old  German  tune  spread  rapidly  east  and 
west,  being  still  modified  to  suit  the  local  ear  at 
each  stage  of  its  journeying.  It  even 
Its  Wide  reached  Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  came 
Popularity,  into  the  region  of  a musical  system 
widely  differing  from  that  of  its  north- 
ern fatherland.  Thus  this  melody  was  affected  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Perso-Arab  music,  with  its 
plaintive  sadness,  its  frequent  repetition  of  brief 
phrases,  its  tendency  to  ornamentation,  and  its  un- 
diatouic  tonality.  When,  therefore,  the  orientalized 
form  was  chanted  to  E.  Lubbert  in  Egypt  about  forty 
years  ago,  he  did  not  readily  recognize  its  descent 
from  the  “ Addir  Hu  ” of  the  north ; but  transmitted  it 
to  Fetis,  the  liistorian  of  music,  simply  as  a melody 


tention  needs  be  given  here  is  an  essay  that  appeared 
in  the  “Spectator,”  No.  495,  September  27, 1713,  which 
is  devoted  wholly  to  the  subject  of  the  Jews.  The 
other  essays  show  his  recognition  of  the  debt  that 
the  English  language  owes  to  the  Hebrew  tongue 
for  the  idioms  it  has  absorbed,  the  influence  upon 
English  custom  and  law  of  Jewish  veneration  for 
the  name  of  God,  and  the  prevalence  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  country  among  the  ancient  Jews  wliile 
they  still  had  a country.  No.  495  of  the  “ Specta- 
tor ” contains  an  interesting  characterization  of  the 
Jews,  and  deals  with  their  dissemination  throughout 
the  trading  world,  their  numbers,  their  adherence 
to  tlnfir  religion,  and  the  natural  and  providen- 
tial reasons  that  may  be  assigned  for  these  facts. 
The  most  interesting  and  significant  passages  in  this 
essay  are  those  dealing  with  the  economic  value  of 
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“ traditional  in  the  synagogue  at  Alexandria.  ” When, 
however,  the  version  which  is  given  above  (C)  is 
divested  of  the  local  coloring  of  the  melody  and 
sliifting  of  the  accent  which  would  inevitably  sug- 
gest themselves  in  the  mouth  of  a Jewish  cantor  in 
Egypt,  very  little  variation  in  essentials  remains  from 
the  version  either  of  old  Konigsberg  or  of  modern 
New  York. 

Bibliography:  Rittangel,  Liher Bituum Paschnlium,  Konigs- 
berg, 1644;  Naumburg,  Reeueil  lie  Chants  des  Israelites, 
Paris,  1874;  Marksohn  and  Wolf,  Auswahl  Alter  Synagogal- 
Melodien,  Leipsic,  1875;  Japhet,  Haqgadah  fUr  Pesach, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1884 ; Schoenfeld,  Recitative  und 
GesUnge  zum  Vortrage  am  Ersten  und  Zweiten  Ahende 
des  Ueberschreitungsfestes,  Posen,  1844;  Pauer  and  Cohen, 
Traditional  Hebrew  Melodies,  London,  1896;  A.  A.  Green, 
The  Revised  Haggadah,  London,  1897. 

F.  L.  C. 

ADDISON,  JOSEPH : English  essayist;  born 
at  Milston,  in  England.  May  1,  1672;  died  June  17, 
1719.  He  has  been  fittingly  characterized  as  “the 
chief  architect  of  English  public  opinion  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.”  For  this  reason  his  attitude  toward 
Jews  and  Judaism  is  of  importance. 

By  his  writings  he  greatly  influenced  the  public  es- 
timate of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic status ; and  for  a century  after 
Attitude  he  wrote,  legislation  and  judge-made 
Toward  law  both  emanated  from  tlie  classes 
the  Jews,  who  read  and  enjoyed  the  writings  of 
the  chief  author  of  the  “Spectator.” 
An  examination  of  Addison’s  writings  discloses  at 
least  five  distinct  references  to  .lews  and  .ludaism, 
in  all  of  which  he  shows  a sympathetic  attitude  and 
a comparatively  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  (See  the 
“Spectator,”  Nos.  405,  495,  531;  “The  Freeholder,” 
No.  5,  and  passages  in  his  “Dialogue  on  Medals.”) 
The  only  one  of  these  references  to  which  special  at- 


the  .Tews,  resulting  from  their  dispersion  through- 
out the  world.  As  to  this  fact,  he  says: 

“ They  are,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading 
parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  instruments  by 
which  the  most  distant  nations  converse  with  one  another,  and 
by  which  mankind  are  knit  together  in  a general  correspondence. 
They  are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a great  building,  which, 
though  they  are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together.” 

It  would  be  a serious  error  to  regard  Addison  as 
merely  echoing  prevailing  popular  views  of  his  time 
in  these  utterances.  On  the  contrary,  much  stress 
must  be  laid  here  on  Addison’s  kindly  interest  and 
sympathy,  his  knowledge  of  his  subject,  his  curiosity 
concerning  Jews  and  Judaism,  his  acquaintanceship 
with  Jews,  formed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  his  in- 
formation gained  through  the  official  channels  of  the 
state  and  colonial  departments,  and  his 

Addison  indebtedness  to  his  father,  Lancelot 
and  Addison,  who  published  an  apprecia- 
Shake-  five  volume  on  the  Jews,  a few  years 
speare.  after  his  son’s  birth.  When  Addison’s 
attitude  toward  the  Jew  is  compared 
with  that  of  Shakespeare  in  his  “ Merchant  of  V enice,  ” 
one  becomes  impressed  with  the  former’s  broad,  as 
contrasted  with  the  latter’s  seemingly  narrow,  point 
of  view.  That  this  liberal  attitude  was  largely  pecul- 
iar to  Addison  himself,  even  though  it  may  have  in- 
fluenced English  gentlefolk  to  the  present  day,  be- 
comes still  more  apparent  from  the  fact  that  no  such 
.sympathetic  treatment  of  the  Jew  as  his  appeared  in 
English  literature  for  approximately  a century  after 
Addison  wrote. 

Addison’s  reference  to  the  Jews  and  international 
commerce  is  especially  important,  because  it  was  a 
contemporary  recognition  of  the  great  contribution  to 
general  civilization  made  by  the  Jews  in  the  English 
possessions  at  that  time. 

[Addison’s  “Ode  on  Gratitude”  was  translated 
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into  Hebrew  bj'  Shalom  ben  Jacob  Cohen  of  Meseritz, 
under  the  title  “ Mizmor  le-Todah,”  and  published  in 
“Bikkure  ha-‘Ittim,”  i.  104  (Steinschneider,  “Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  2513).  G.] 

Bibliography  : Diet,  nf  National  Biography,  s.v.;  Spectator, 

No.  495;  Max  J.  Kohler,  in Menorah Monthly,  Januar.v,  1898. 

M.  J.  K. 

ADDISON,  LANCELOT  : English  clergyman 
and  author:  father  of  Joseph  Addison;  born  at  Mea- 
burn  Town  Head,  in  the  parish  of  Crosby  Ravens- 
worth,  Westmoreland,  1632 ; died  April  20, 1703.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  served 
seven  years  (1662-70)  as  chajrlain  of  the  garrison 
at  Tangiers.  While  in  that  city  he  became  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews  to 
study  their  habits  and  customs,  and  subsequently 
published  a hook  upon  them.  His  sojourn  in  the  Bar- 
bary states  afforded  him  exceptional  opiiortunities 
for  the  study  of  alien  customs,  rites,  and  government, 
and  his  inquiring  and  sympathetic  bent  of  mind  in- 
duced him  to  inv'estigate  these  carefully.  The  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  ajipeared  in  several  works 
which  he  wrote  and  juiblished  after  his  return  home; 
these  were  entitled  “Life  and  Death  of  Muhamed,” 
“West  Barbary,”  “The  Fir.st  State  of  Muhametism,” 
and  a work  entitled  “The  Present  State  of  the  Jews 
(more  particularly  relating  to  those  of  Barbary).  ” The 
last  work  was  published  at  London  in  1675  (a  second 
edition  in  1676.  and  a third  in  1682).  There  were  very 
few  Jews  in  England  at  this  time,  and  that  country 
scarcely  afforded  opportunities  for  such  a study  of 
Jewish  conditions  as  Addison  made  in  the  jMoorish 
states ; in  view  of  these  facts,  the  success  of  his  work 
is  noteworthy.  The  book  bears  the  supplementaiy 
title,"  wherein  is  contained  an  exact  account  of  their 
customs,  secular  and  religious,  to  which  is  annexed 
a summary  discourse  of  the  Mishnah,  Talmud,  and 
Gemara.”  The  title  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  work; 
this  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following  sugges- 
tive passage  from  the  preface : 

“ As  to  the  account  it  gives  of  the  Jews,  I conceive  there  is  not 
any  so  modern,  nor  in  many  things  so  particular  and  true,  this 
being  the  result  of  Conversation,  and  not  of  Report.” 

While  Addison  niiturally  manifests  a strong  bias  in 
his  view  of  a different  creed,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  his  work  exhibited  a liberality  of  view  and  a 
keenness  of  perception  not  often  encountered  at  that 
time.  Thesfe  (jualities  and  the  marked  fearlessness 
which  evidentl}'  characterized  this  ecclesiastic  of  the 
dissolute  days  of  Charles  H.  are  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  work : 

“ For,  setting  aside  the  Artifices  of  Commerce  and  Collusions 
of  Trade,  they  [the  Barl)ary  Jews]  can  not  be  charged  with  any 
of  those  debauches  which  are  grown  into  reputation  with  whole 
Nations  of  Christians,  to  the  scandal  and  contradiction  of  their 
name  and  Profession.” 

Bibliography;  Diet,  of  National  Biography,  s.v. 

M.  J.  K. 

ADDO.  Sec  Iddo. 

ADDON.  See  Addax. 

ADELAIDE  : Capital  city  of  South  Australia. 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  community  of  this  city  is 
closely  connected  with  a pioneer  settler,  Jacob  Alon- 
tefiore,  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  foundation 
of  both  the  colony  and  the  community.  The  con- 
gregation, which  now  numbers  about  five  hundred 
persons,  dates  from  1840.  The  synagogue  on  Bundle 
street  was  consecrated  in  1871  and  stands  upon  the 
site  of  a small  hall  that  was  used  by  the  congregation 
in  its  early  days. 

The  Jew's  of  Adelaide  have  borne  an  honorable 
share  in  the  service  of  the  state.  In  the  Legislative 
Council,  IMaurice  Salem  sat  for  nine  years.  In  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  four  Jews  have  occupied  seats 


at  various  times:  Judah  Moss  Solomon  (1852-66), 
Emmanuel  Solomon,  Lewis  Cohen  (1887-93),  and  V. 
L.  Solomon,  who  was  elected  in  1890  and  who  is  still 
a member.  The  la.st  named,  who  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal pioneers  of  the  northern  territory,  has  filled  the 
highest  office  attainable  by  a citizen,  having  been 
chosen  premier  of  the  colony  in  Xovember,  1899, 
though,  owing  to  political  combinations,  he  w'as  in 
office  only  seven  days.  The  highest  civic  office,  that 
of  mayor,  has  been  held  by  three  Jew's ; namely, 
J.  Lazar  (1855-58),  .1.  M.  Solomon  (1869-71),  ami 
Lewis  Cohen  (1883-84).  In  trade  also  the  Jew's  have 
received  honors,  itl.  Lazarus  having  been  elected 
president  of  the  Adelaide  Chamber  of  Manufactures. 

Since  the  community  was  established,  Adelaide  has 
known  only  one  Jew'ish  minister,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Boas, 
w'ho  has  been  associated  with  the  congregation  since 
1871.  Attached  to  the  synagogue  is  a congregational 
school,  which  is  attended  by  sixty  children.  There 
are  four  Jewish  societies,  of  Which  the  Helirew'  Bene- 
fit and  Medical  Society  is  the  most  noteworthy.  It 
w'as  founded  in  1877  by  S.  Saunders,  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  its  assets  now  amount  to  over  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  (about  84,500).  1.  Asher  has 

been  its  pre.sident  for  over  fifteen  years.  The  other 
three  societies  are  the  .lew'ish  Philanthro]uc,  the  La- 
dies’Benevolent,  and  the  Hebrew  Literary  and  Social 
Society.  Most  of  the  .Jew'lsh  public  men  have  been 
connected,  in  one  rapacity  or  another,  with  the  syna- 
gogue and  these  societies.  D.  I.  F. 

ADELKIND:  A i>r.Tnomen;  also  a family  name 
among  the  Jews.  As  the  former  it  is  found  in  a list 
of  martyrs  in  Xuremberg  in  the  year  1298,  and  also 
occurs  in  a similar  list  for  Weissensee  of  the  year 
1303.  As  a family  name  it  is  first  met  with  in  the 
case  of  Baruch  Adelkind  of  Padua  (but  evidently  of 
German  origin),  one  of  whose  sons,  C’ornelius,  be- 
came a well-known  iirinterand  luiblisher.  The  name 
is  purely  German,  and  occurs  very  early  in  German 
literature;  the  two  w'ords  that  form  it,  Adel  (or  Ede! 
= “noble”)  and  Kind  (or  Kinf,  (’irint  = "origin,” 
“ familj'  ”),  are  met  veiy  often  in  names  for  both  men 
and  w'omen  among  the  .lews  of  Germany. 

Bibliography  : Salfeki,  Da.-t  Matiyrologium  (ten  Nllrnherger 

Memorlmches,  pp.  179,  21(),  :i8t). 

W.  M. 

Cornelius  B.  Baruch  Adelkind  : Printer  and 
publisher;  lived  in  Italy  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ; he  was  of  German  descent.  From 
1524  to  1544  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Venetian 
publisher  Daniel  Bomberg,  by  whom  were  issued, 
with  Adelkind’s  aid,  texts  of  the  Bible  entire  and  in 
part,  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  prayer-liooks 
according  to  the  German,  Siianish,  and  Kaiaite  rites. 
In  1544  lie  worked  for  another  Venetian  imblisher, 
Giovanni  di  Gara,  who,  during  that  year,  published 
editions  of  Bahya  b,  Asher’s  famous  commentary 
and  of  the  iiseudo-historical  w'ork,  “ Yosippon.”  In 
the  following  year  Adelkind's  name  appeared  on  the 
title-page  of  the  Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Megillot  published  in  Venice  by  Giustiniani.  From 
1546  to  1553  he  seems  to  have  combined  the  func- 
tions of  iirinter  and  publisher ; for  an  edition  of  Solo- 
mon ibn  Gabirol's  “Mibhar  ha-Peninim  ” (Venice, 
1546)  and  a reprint  of  a ju-ayer-book  of  the  German 
rite  (Venice,  1549)  bear  his  name  alone.  In  1553  he 
changed  his  residence  from  Venice  to  Sabbionetta, 
where  he  was  employed  by  T.  Foa,  an  edition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Megillot,  and  Haftarot  (1553-55)  being 
published  with  his  aid. 

The  phrase  “from  the  stem  of  Israel,”  that  Adel- 
kind and  his  Tirother  (or  brothers'?)  employ  upon 
several  occasions,  has  suggested  to  Steinschneider 
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the  possibility  that  he  might  have  been  a convert  to 
Christianity.  Bat  in  the  poem  on  a certain  apostate 
Marano  of  Venice,  which  the  publisher  Soncino  adds 
to  his  edition  of  Vidal  Benveniste’s  “ Melizat  ‘Efer 
we-Dinah  ” (The  Poem  of  ‘Efer  and  Dinah),  he  calls 
Adelkind  “Cornelius  the  Israelite,”  as  does  Elias  Le- 
vita  in  one  of  the  poems  addressed  by  him  to  Levi 
b.  Gerson. 

Bibliographt  : Steinschneider,  J(id.  T^pographie,  In  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  Encuklopiidie,  xxviil.  44;  idem,  Cat.  Bodl.  No. 


Daniel  Adelkind:  Printer  and  publisher;  son 
of  Cornelius  b.  Baruch  Adelkind.  Little  is  known 
of  him  except  for  the  years  1550-52 ; and  even  for 
that  short  period  the  only  data  are  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  mention  of  his  name  on  the  title-pages  of 
books.  In  1550  he  was  engaged  with  Giustiniani  of 
Venice,  whom  he  assisted  in  publishing  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  translation,  by  Moses  ibn  Tibbon, 
of  Maimonides’  philosophical  work,  “Millot  ha-Hig- 
gayon.”  In  1551  and  1552  he  seems  to  have  had,  in 
Venice,  a printing-office  of  his  own ; for  the  following 
four  books,  which  bear  his  name  as  printer,  mention 
no  other  as  editor  or  publisher:  Jacob  Weil’s  “Bedi- 
kot,”  with  a short  glossary  (Venice,  1551);  Samuel 
Archivolti’s  ethical  work,  “ Degel  Ahabah  ” (Venice, 
1551);  “Megillat  Sefer  ” (Venice,  1552);  and,  finally, 
the  German  “Praecepta  Mulierum,”  or  “Frauen- 
biichlein,”  in  a short  epilogue  to  which  he  begs  his 
father  to  accept  this  “ booklet  ” as  a gift  from  his  son 
(1st  ed.,  Venice,  1552). 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  3715,  3949, 

5631  (3),  6513  (41),  7004  (1),  7766. 

W.  M. 

ADELSOHN,  WOLF  ; Russian-Hebrew  scholar 
and  teacher;  born  in  Lithuania  about  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century ; died  in  Odessa,  August 
13,  1866.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is  known.  Adel- 
sohn was  a disciple  of  Rabbi  Manasseh  ben  Porath, 
called  also  Manasseh  Ilier.  While  still  a young  man 
he  obtained  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  house  of 
Lippe  Ettinger  in  Brest-Litovsk.  In  1833  he  set- 
tled in  Dubno,  where  he  exercised  great  influence 
upon  the  rising  generation  of  the  Maskilim  (“  Pro- 
gressists”), and  where  at  the  same  time  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  Hasidim  for  his  rationalism.  Later, 
for  two  years,  he  was  a teacher  in  the  house  of 
Leon  Chari  in  Meseritz,  from  which  place  he  went 
to  Odessa,  where  he  had  to  struggle  hard  for  sub- 
sistence. He  died  in  extreme  poverty  from  starva- 
tion ; most  of  his  papers  were  burnt  to  disinfect  his 
lodgings. 

Among  Adelsohn’s  pupils  were  the  grammarian 
Hayyiin  Zebi  Lerner  and  the  Russian  censor  Vladimir 
Feodorov  (Z.  H.  Grunberg).  Because  of  his  philo- 
sophic character  and  contempt  of  conventionality  he 
was  called  the  “Diogenes”  among  the  Maskilim. 
He  wrote  a critical  treatise  on  “Esther,”  against  the 
views  of  Isaac  Samuel  Reggio,  and  essays  on  Hebrew 
literature,  which,  after  his  death,  came  into  the  hands 
of  L.  Chari  and  Joel  Baer  Falkovich. 

Bibliography  : Gottlober,  in  Ha-Boker  Or,  1879,  Iv.  No.  4 ; 

Sachs,  in  Kanfe  Yonah,  Berlin,  1848';  Chari,  in  an  article  on 

Ecclesiastes,  Odessa,  1873. 

D.  G. 

ADEN  : Port  in  western  Arabia  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb : a 
British  possession  since  1839.  In  1891  its  population 
was  41,910.  In  1881  there  were  in  Aden  2,121  Jews, 
including  125  Beni  Israel  from  Bombay.  More  re- 
cently the  Jewish  community  has  received  an  acces- 
sion of  250  families  from  Yemen.  Their  occupations 
are  those  of  mat-  and  reed-workers,  masons,  porters. 


bookbinders,  money-changers,  and  jewelers;  while 
the  bumboatmen,  also,  who  serve  the  mail-packets 
that  stop  at  Aden,  are  mainly  Jews.  The  trade  in  os- 
trich feathers  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  Their 
dress  consists  of  kilt,  shirt,  arba'  kanfot,  waistcoat, 
and  gabardine;  and  during  prayer  they  wear  over 
the  head  a tallit  known  as  mandil  (the  Arabic  word 
for  handkerchief  or  shawl),  with  gi’een  silk  corners, 
two  of  which  are  held  in  each  hand.  They  use  this 
also  to  carry  home  vegetables,  etc.,  from  market. 
The  Jewesses  wear  trousers  and  shirt,  and  a sort  of 
wig  known  as  a tnasr;  also  a veil  like  the  Moslem 
women.  The  Jews  shave  the  head,  except  thepa»< 
(side-locks),  every  Friday.  Their  food  is  vegetables 
and  fish ; but  they  are  said  to  be  much  addicted  to 
date  wine  prepared  by  themselves. 

There  appears  to  be  some  trace  of  animal  sacrifice 
among  them,  possibly  borrowed  from  the  neighbor- 
ing Arabs.  When  a child  is  born,  a goat  is  slaugh- 
tered and  placed  under  the  bed  of  the  mother.  On 
the  first  day  of  marriage  a heifer  is  slaughtered ; but 
in  this  latter  case  it  may  be  rather  for  purposes  of 
hospitality. 

It  is  not  known  when  Jews  first  settled  in  Aden, 
which  in  antiquity  was  an  important  mart,  and  con- 
tinued so  as  late  as  Marco  Polo  (1254-1324).  Some 
of  the  earlier  rabbis  are  known  as  “Adeni,”  which 
would  imply  a congregation  of  some  size.  Aden  has 
become  important  since  the  British  occupation  in 
1839,  at  which  date  the  Jews  numbered  but  250. 

Bibliography:  Hunter,  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Settlement  of  Aden,  pp.  36,  45,  47,  53,  London,  1877 ; Baines, 
Results  in  the  Presidency  of  Bnmhay,  1881,  li.  6;  Univ.  Isr. 
1900,  pp.  498  et  seq.,  535 ; Saphir,  Eben  Saifir,  part  ii.  ch.  xl.; 
Anglo-Jewish  Association,  Annual  Reports,  1875, 1876. 

J. 

ADENI,  SOLOMON  BEN  JOSHUA:  Ara- 
bian author  and  Talmudist,  who  lived  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Sanaa  and  Aden  in 
southern  Arabia,  from  which  town  he  received  the 
name  “Adeni”  or  “ the  Adenite. ” He  was  a pupil 
of  the  Talmudist  Bezalel  Ashkenazi  and  of  the  cab- 
alist  Hayyim  Vital.  In  1624,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  in  1622,  he  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
Mishnah,  entitled  “ Meleket  Shelomoh  ” (The  Work  of 
Solomon).  Only  a few  fragments  of  this  have  been 
published,  but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  value  of  the  whole  work.  In  this  commentary, 
Adeni  exhibits  considerable  critical  ability.  He  an- 
alyzes the  Mishnah  in  a manner  that  is  quite  modern, 
and  which  is  accompanied  by  a strictly  scientific  pen- 
etration that  enables  him  to  enter  into  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  mishnaic  text,  its  punctuation  and  spell- 
ing. The  great  value  of  Adeni’s  work  was  recog- 
nized by  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  who  made  u.se  of  its 
critical  conclusions  in  his  edition  of  the  Mishnah  of 
1632.  Adeni  incorporated  in. his  work  Joseph  Ash- 
kenazi’s valuable  amendments  to  the  Mishnah.  In 
addition  to  his  commentary  he  wrote  “ Dibre  Emet  ” 
(Words  of  Truth),  which,  according  to  Azulai,  con- 
tains critical  notes  on  the  Masorah.  In  1854  the  manu- 
script of  “Meleket  Shelomoh,”  his  first  work,  was  in 
the  hands  of  Nathan  Coronel  of  Jerusalem,  Avhereas 
that  of  his  second  work,“  Dibre  Emet,”  seems  to  have 
been  lost. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-OedoUm,  I.  letter  Shin,  No. 
57;  II.  letter  Drtiet?!,  No.  7 ; Sambariped.  Neubauer,  in  il/ed. 
Jew.  Chron.  i.  153 ; Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  6890 ; idem, 
Hebr.  Bibl.  xvii.  54;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  1898-99,  xl.  339; 
Polak,  Perush  Bertinoro,  Amsterdam,  1856 ; Kaufmann,  in 
yionatsschrift,  1898,  p.  40. 

L.  G. 

ADERSBACH,  G.  A.:  German  poet;  died  in 
1823.  He  belonged  to  the  generation  that,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  took  an 
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active  part  in  the  struggle  for  Jewish  emancipation. 
In  his  contributions  to  the  “Sulamith”  (vol.  v.)  he 
manifests  some  poetical  ability.  Special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  odes  on  the  Jewish  soldiers  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  on  William  Wil- 
berforce,  the  English  abolitionist. 

Bibliography  : Jost,  Neuere  OeschicMc,  ill.  35. 

M.  B. 

ADHAN  : A family  of  northern  Africa,  several 
members  of  which  figure  in  Jewish  literature.  The 
family  name  Avas  originally  Aldahhan.  In  Old  Ara- 
bic tliis  signifies  “ an  oil  merchant” ; in  the  modern 
Arabic  of  Morocco  it  means  “ a painter  ” or  “ deco- 
rator” (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xlix.  573;  compare  Stein- 
schneider,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  130).  1.  Moses 
Adhan  is  known  from  a rabbinical  decision  that  he 
published  in  lyyar,  1732  (printed  in  “ Kerem  Hemed,  ” 
the  “Responsa  of  Abraham  Alnaqua,”  ii.  AQa,  Leg- 
horn, 1869  and  1871).  A manuscript  in  the  collection 
of  David  Kaufmann  contains  a “ lamentation  ” for  the 
Ninth  Day  of  Ab,  with  the  acrostic  “ Moses  Adhan.  ” 
The  style  of  this  hymn  (Stade’s  “Zeitschrift,”  ii.  1, 
xii.  261,  etc.)  shows  that  he  was  a Avritcr  of  some 
merit  (“Z.D.M.G.”  1.  236).  2.  Jacob  Adhan  was 
the  author  of  a combined  Hebrew  and  Arabic  piynt, 
in  Avhich  the  community  of  Israel  (Keneset  Yisrael) 
is  represented  as  pouring  out  its  feelings  to  God,  its 
beloved,  and  asking  for  renewed  assistance  (J.  K. 
Zenner,  “Z.D.M.G.”  xlix.  573 ; Kaufmann,  ib.  1.238). 
Though  evidently  written  in  Morocco,  the  manu- 
script in  which  this  piyut  is  found  came  from 
Tampa,  in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  Brazil. 

G. 

ADHAN,  SOLOMON  BEN  MASUD  : Trans- 
lator and  author,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  went  from  Tafilet,  Morocco, 
to  Amsterdam  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary  means 
for  the  ransom  of  his  family  and  of  his  synagogue 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  He  published  a trans- 
lation of  Solomon  Sasportas’  “Zeker  Rab  ” under  the 
title  “Memoria  de  los  613  Preceptos”  (An  Account 
of  the  613  Precepts),  Amsterdam,  1727 ; also  “ Bi-Neot 
Deshe  ” (In  Green  Pastures),  containing  ritualistic 
and  ethical  exhortations,  as  well  as  legends  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  (Amsterdam,1735 ; 2d  ed.,  in  Russia,1809). 

Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Bib?.  Esp.-Pnrt.  Jud.  p.  8 ; Fiirst, 

Bibl.  Jud.  i.  18 ; Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  80. 

M.  B. 

ADIABENE : A district  in  Mesopotamia  between 
the  Upper  Zab  (Lycus)  and  the  Lower  Zab  (Caprus), 
though  Ammianus  (“Hist.”  xviii.,  vii.  1)  speaks  of 
Nineveh,  Ecbatana,  and  Gaugamela  as  also  belonging 
to  it.  For  some  centuries,  beginning  with  the  first 
century  B.C.,  it  was  semi-independent.  In  the  Tal- 
mudic writings  the  name  occurs  as 
and  ri"in.  Avhich  is  parallel  to  its  Syriac  form 
••  Hadyab  ” or  “ Hedayab.  ” Its  chief  city  was  Arbela 
(Arba-ilu),  where  Mar  ‘Ukba  had  a school,  or  the 
neighboring  Hazzah,  by  which  name  the  Arabs  also 
called  Arbela  (Yakut,  “ Geographisches  Wortcr- 
buch.”ii.  263;  Payne-Smith,  “Thesaurus  Sj’riacus,” 
under  “Hadyab  Hoffmann,  “Ausziige  aus  Syri- 
schen  Akten,”  pp.  241,  243).  In  Kid.  72a  the  Bibli- 
cal Habor  is  identified  with  Adiabene  (compare  Yeb. 
1^  et  neq.,  Yalk.  Dan.  1064),  but  in  Yer.  Meg.  i.  7\h 
with  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3;  compare  also  Gen.  R. 
x.xxvii.).  In  the  Targum  to  Jer.  li.  27,  Ararat,  Mini, 
and  Ashkenaz  are  paraphrased  by  mp. 

i.e.,  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Adiabene ; while 
in  Ezek.  xxvii,  23  pj)V  niPI,  pn  are  interpreted  by 
the  Aramaic  translator  as  “Harwan,  Nisibis,  and 
Adiabene.  ” 


Under  the  Persian  kings  Adiabene  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  been  a vassal  state  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Ardashir  HI.  (361-338  n.c.),  before  he  came  to 
the  throne,  had  the  title  “King  of  Hadyab”  (N5l- 
deke,“  Geschichte  der  Perser,”  p.  70).  The  little  king- 
dom attained  a certain  prominence 
Relation  to  on  account  of  its  kings  during  the  first 
Neighbor-  century.  Izates  became  a Jew.  His 
ing  King-  conversion  took  place  before  he  as- 
doms.  cended  the  throne  and  while  he  lived 
in  Charax  Spasinu.  At  about  the  same 
time  his  mother,  Helena,  was  also  converted.  The 
times  were  troublous  ones;  tor  Parthian  kings  and 
counter-kings  followed  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Artaban  HI.  was  king  of  Atropatene.  He 
had  succeeded  Vonones,  who,  having  been  educated 
entirely  at  Rome,  was  unsympathetic  toward  the 
Parthians.  Artaban  soon  had  to  flee  to  Hyrcania  to 
escape  from  the  rival  king,  Tiridates  lit.  He  re- 
turned, however,  in  36,  and,  being  afraid  of  a con- 
spiracy, took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Izates,  wdio  was 
powerful  enough  to  induce  the  Parthians  to  rein- 
state Artaban.  For  this  service  certain  kingly 
honors  were  granted  Izates,  and  the  city  of  Nisibis 
was  added  to  his  dominions.  However,  in  45,  Got- 
arzes,  an  adopted  son  of  Artaban,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  nobles,  in  preference  to  Vardanes,  his 
half-brother.  In  49  Meherdates  (Alithridates  V.), 
a son  of  Vonones,  was  sent  from  Rome  by  Claudius 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Parthia.  Izates 
played  a double  game,  though  he  .secretly  sided  with 
Gotarzes.  A few  years  later,  Vologeses  1.  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Adiabene  and  of 
punishing  Izates;  but  a force  of  Dacians  and  Scyth- 
ians had  just  entered  Parthia,  and  Vologeses  had  to 
return  home. 

Izates  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  his  elder 
brother,  Monobaz  II.  It  is  related  that  in  the  year 
61  he  sent  a contingent  of  soldiers  to  Armenia  to 
assist  the  Parthian  candidate,  Tiridates,  against  Ti- 
granes,  who  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Adiabene.  The  troops  of  Monobaz,  how- 
ever, were  beaten  back  at  Tigranocerta.  IMonobaz 
was  present  when  peace  was  concluded  at  Rhandea 
between  Parthia  and  Rome  in  the  year  63.  The 
chief  opponent  of  Trajan  in  Mesopotamia  during 
the  year  115  was  the  last  king  of  independent  Adia- 
bene, Meharaspes.  He  had  made  common  cause 
with  Ma'nu  (Mannus)  of  Singar  (Singara).  Trajan 
invaded  Adiabene,  and  made  it  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Assyria ; under  Hadrian  in  117,  however, 
Rome  gave  up  possession  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Armenia.  In  the  summer  of  195  Severus  was 
again  warring  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  196  three 
divisions  of  the  Roman  army  fell  upon  Adiabene. 
According  to  Dio  Cassius,  Antoninus  took  Arbela 
in  the  year  216,  and  searched  all  the  graves  there, 
wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the  Arsacide  kings  were 
buried  there.  In  later  times  Adiabene  became  an 
archbishopric,  with  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  at 
Arbela  (Hoffmann,  “Akten,”  pp.  259  et  xeq.). 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  the  inhabitants  of 
Adiabene  had  followed  the  example  of  their  king 
and  become  Judaized.  Josephus  (“B. 
Conversion  J.”  prefaee,  ^ 2)  refers  to  the  “Adia- 
of  Some  of  benoi  ” as  Jews.  Both  Queen  Helena 

Izates’  and  Izates  showered  presents  upon 

Subjects.  Jerusalem,  and  the  queen  took  the 
king’s  sons  there  to  be  educated. 
The  remains  of  Helena  and  Izates  were  sent  by 
Monobaz  II.  to  Jerusalem  for  burial.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  a number  of  Adiabene 
Jews  in  Jerusalem,  who  probably  belonged  to  the 
princely  household.  Josephus  knew  several,  and  in 
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“ B.  J.”  ii.  19,  § 2 mentions  a Keuedeus  and  a 
Monobaz  as  aiding  bravely  in  the  defense  of  Jerusa- 
lem against  the  Romans,  and  “ the  sons  and  breth- 
ren of  Izates  the  king  . . . were  hound  . . . and 
led  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  them  hostages  for 
their  country’s  fidelity  to  the  Romans”  (“B.  J.” 
vi.  6,  § 4).  A certain  Jacob  Hadyaha  is  mentioned 
in  B.  B.  2Gi;  and  also  Zuga  of  Had3'ah,  or  Zawa 
(Heilprin,  “Seder  ha-Dorot,”  ed.  1882,  ii.  115).  The 
Talmud  mentions  a certain  kind  of  scorpion  in 
Adiahene  (Bab.  Shah.  121i;  in  Yer.  Shah.  xiv.  lAb, 
the  reading  is  incorrect)  that  might  he  killed 

on  the  Sabbath  day  because  of  its  venomous  character. 
It  also  states  (Bah.  Men.  326)  that  the  followers  of 
Monobaz  (Yer.  Meg.  iv.,  end,  D'^!)  were  accus- 
tomed to  fi.x  the  mezuzah  upon  a staff,  and  to  set 
the  staff  upright  in  any  inn  in  which  thej^  happened 
to  pass  the  night  (Tosef.,  Meg.  iv.  [iii.]  30;  Yer. 
Meg.  iv.  75c). 

All  manner  of  false  traditions  have  gathered 
around  these  statements.  The  Armenian  historian 
Moses  of  Chorene,  who  wrote  in  the 
Traditions,  fourth  or  fifth  centur}’,  has  trans- 
ferred the  stoiy  of  Izates’  intervention 
in  Parthia  to  Abgar,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa, 
making  Helena  the  wife  of  Abgar,  Ukkama  (Von 
Gutschmid,  “Kleine  Schriften,”  iii.  45),  probably 
because  Abgar  VH.  was  the  sou  of  Izates  (Duval, 
“Histoire  d’Edesse,”  p.  51).  In  later  Jewish  tradi- 
tion Monobaz  is  made  out  to  be  a son  of  Agrippa 
II.  (Ibn  Daud,  “Sefer  ha-Kabbalah,”  in  Neubauer, 
“Med.  Jew.  Chron.”  i.  51;  compare  also  “Seder 
‘Olain,”  ib.  170;  and  “Seder  ‘Glam  Zutta,”  in  one 
recension,  ib.  71,  which  in  another  recension  {ib.  75), 
however,  is  said  to  be  impossible.  The  same  is  to 
be  found  in  Zacuto’s  “ Yuhasin,”  ed.  Pilipowski,93). 
According  to  Zemah  Gaou,  he  was  a son  of  Herod 
(“Yuhasin,”  93,  2,  below). 

Bibliography:  Chief  authoritv  is  Josephus  (^nf.  xx.  3,  § 4; 
B.  J.  ii.  19,  §2;  iv.9,§ll;  v.2,§2;  3.S3:  4,82;  6,§l),who 
probably  got  his  information  from  Adiabene  Jews  in  Jerusa- 
lem (Von  Gutschmid,  Kleine  Schriften.  iii.  4).  Notices  may 
also  be  gathered  from  Pliny,  Histbria  Naturalis,  v.  66,  vi. 
44  et  geq. ; Ammianus,  Historu,  xviii.  7,  § 1 ; xxiii.  6,  § 31 ; 
Strabo,  Geography,  xvi.  74.5  et  geq.',  Brull,  Adiabene,  in 
Jahrb.  i.  .58  et  seq.:  Gratz,  in  Monatggchrift,  1877,  xxvi.  241 
et  seq.,  289  et  seq.'.  Von  Gutschmid,  Gesch.  Irans,  pp.  140 
et  seq. ; Schiirer,  Gesch.  ii.  563. 

G. 

ADIBE,  JACOB  : A Jew,  exiled  from  Portugal 
in  1496,  who  dwelt  at  Azamor  in  the  province  of 
Duccala,  Morocco.  In  1512  the  ruler  of  Azamor  had 
surrendered  to  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  but  soon 
renounced  his  allegiance.  King  Manuel  thereupon 
ordered  a fleet  to  the  rebellious  city,  entrusting  his 
nephew,  Don  Jaime,  duke  of  Bragan9a,  with  the  su- 
preme command.  There  ensued  a fierce  battle  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  the  Portuguese,  which  raged 
all  da3'  without  apparent  result.  At  dawn  on  the 
following  morning,  however,  Adibe  appeared  before 
Don  Jaime  and  announced  to  him  the  evacuation  of 
the  cit}'.  At  the  same  time  he  asked  for  protection  for 
his  family  and  his  coreligionists.  The  duke  com- 
plied with  this  reciuest;  and  under  the  jirotection  of 
a military  force,  the  Jews,  numbering  several  thou- 
sands, were  e.scorted  out  of  the  city  and  settled  at 
Saffee  and  Fez.  Adibe  himself  returned  later  to 
Azamor. 

BiBi.iOGRAPnT  : Dam  de  Goes,  Chron.  do  Rei  D.  Manuel,  pp. 
372ef86q.:  A.  C.  de  Sousa,  Hist.  General  da  Co-sn  Real  de 
Rortugueza,  v.  523;  D.  L.  de  Barrios,  Historia  Universal 
Judayca,  p.  13 ; Monatsschrift,  vh.  445  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ADIDO,  See  Hadido, 


ADIEL:  1.  A prince  of  the  family  of  Simeon, 
who  captured  Gedor  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
(I  Chron.  iv.  36).  2.  A priest,  son  of  Jahzerah 

(I  Chron.  ix.  12).  3.  The  father  of  Azmaveth,  who  ^ 

was  “ over  the  king’s  [David’s]  treasures  ” (I  Chron.  j 
xxvii.  25).  G.  B.  L. 

ADINO  THE  EZNITE.— Biblical  Data:  In 

II  Sam.  xxiii.  8 et  seq.,  in  which  the  names  of  David’s 
heroes  are  recorded,  occur  two  mysterious  words, 

'JVyn  (according  to  the  keri),  which  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  designation  of  one  of  the  heroes. 

Thej'  are  thus  interpreted  in  the  Septuagint,  which 
was  followed  by  numerous  other  versions.  The  two 
words  clearly  represent  a textual  corruption  for 
in’in  riN  TTlj? — that  is,  “brandishing  his  spear,”  as 
the  parallel  passage  (I  Chron.  xi.  11)  correctly  reads — 2 

and  instead  of  being  a proper  name,  are  merely  de- 
scriptive of  Yosheb  Bashshebet  (a  euphemism  for  ,, 
Esh-baal)  the  Tachmouite,  mentioned  at  the  begin-  p 
ning  of  the  verse. 

Bibliography:  Wellhausen,  Text  der  Bilcher  Sanuielts,  p.  / 

212;  Budde  in  his  edition  of  Samuel,  ad  loc.  in  S.  B.  O.  T.  I 

J.  Jr. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : According  to  a w 

Haggadah,  this  name  is  onlj^  a designation  of  David  S 
to  denote  two  of  his  principal  virtues.  On  account  T 
of  his  modesty  he  is  called  ‘ Adino  (“  pliant  like  a I 
worm  ”)  because  he  bowed  down  and  crawled  in  the  1 
dust  before  pious  men  and  scholars.  For  his  heroic  K. 
deeds  and  his  strength  in  battle  he  is  called  Ha-  1 
‘Ezni  (“  the  man  as  strong  as  a tree  [|*y]”;  M.  K.  166). 

The  Vulgate  translation,  “tenerrimus  ligni  vermi- 
citlus  ” (the  most  tender  wood-worm),  is  based  upon 
a somewhat  different  Haggadah.  The  Targum,  on 
the  other  hand,  also  applies  the  name  to  David,  but 
translates  it  as  the  one  “ adorned  ” with  “ weapons  ” 

(ny  and  I't).  L.  G. 

ADIYA.  See  Samuel  ibn  Adita. 

ADJIMAN : Jewish  famil}'  in  Turkej',  several 
members  of  which  were  treasurers  and  intendants- 
general  of  the  janizaries.  Meir  Adjiman,  who  lived 
under  Selim  HI.,  possessed  such  influence  that  he 
was  able  to  promote  a simple  janizarj"  private  to 
the  rank  of  a saka-bacM.  The  same  janizarj"  had  him 
strangled  a few  j'ears  later.  A similar  fate  over- 
took his  successors,  the  brothers  Baruch  and  Jacob, 
and  also  Isaiah  Adjiman,  the  last  of  whom  met  his 
death  under  IVIohammed  II.  M.  K. 

ADJURATION,  TALMUDICAL  MODE  OF. 

See  Oath. 

ADLER : A family  that  came  originallj^  from 
Frankfort,  but  which  has  been  connected  for  more 
than  a centuiy  with  the  chief  rabbinate  of  England. 
Tebele  Schiff,  who  was  chief  rabbi  of  London,  was, 
it  is  true,  only  connected  bj'  marriage  with  Baer 
Adler,  the  two  having  married  sisters.  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  famitj'  associations  thus 
created  with  England  had  something  to  do  with  the 
candidature  of  N.  M.  Adler  for  the  chief  rabbinate 
of  England  in  1844.  Though  a Frankfort  family — 
and  thus  related,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
IVorms  and  Rothschilds — thej"  have  been,  this  cen- 
tury, more  closely  connected  with  Hanover,  espe- 
cially while  it  was  under  British  sovereignty^ — an- 
other point  of  connection  with  England.  The  name 
has  been  derived  from  the  eagle  on  the  sign-board  in 
the  Frankfort  ghetto,  or  from  the  outstretched  hands 
in  the  priest’s  blessing,  resembling  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  the  Adlers  being  of  jiriestlj"  stock. 

Tradition  traces  it  back  to  Simon,  the  author  of  the 
“Yalkut  Shimeoui”;  but  the  actual  pedigree,  the 
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main  features  of  which  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sketch,  goes  back  only  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century : 

Nathan  Adler 

I 

Leizer ; d.  1746 


Simeon  d.  1765 


X 


Marcus ; d.  1758 


Nathan  Adler  David  | 

the  Hasid ; Tebele  | | 

d.  1800  Schifl=dr.  dr.  = Baer ; d.  1767 

d.  1792,  I 

chief  rabbi  I 

of  London  Marcus ; d.  1834 

Hirsch  Worms 


Baron  Solomon  dr.  = Nathan  Marcus,  Gabriel, 

Benedict  Worms  chief  rabhl  of  Eng-  rabbi  of  Ober- 

land ; d.  1890  dorf,  teacher  of 

I Berthold  Auer- 

1 1 bach 


Marcus,  Hermann,  Elkan 
chief  rabbi 
of  British  empire 


ADLER,  ABRAHAM  JACOB  (“Koppel”): 

German  rabbi,  educator;  born  in  1813 ; died  at  W orms 
in  1856.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Adler,  associate  rabbi 
in  Worms,  and  brother  of  Rabbi  Samuel  Adler.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Giessen,  and 
afterward  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he 
became  teacher  at  the  Buchholz  School,  and  to  Gross- 
Kanizsa,  Hungary,  in  1839,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
tutor  in  a private  family.  He  was  elected  rabhi  of 
Worms  in  1842,  but  gave  up  his  rabbinical  career 
in  the  same  year,  and,  assisted  by  his  wife,  founded 
a private  school  for  young  girls.  At  the  rabbinical 
conferences  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1845,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a great  Talmudical  scholar  and 
radical  reformer,  siding  with  Holdheim,  Geiger,  and 
Einhom,  and  wrote  “ Die  77  Sogenannten  Rabbiner 
und  die  Rabbinesversammlung,”  Mannheim,  1845,  a 
pamphlet  which  created  some  stir.  In  1848  he  es- 
tablished a political  paper,  and  became  a contribu- 
tor to  Nowack’s  “ Kirchenzeitung.  ” In  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1848  Adler  espoused  the  cause 
of  political  freedom  with  all  the  ardor  and  eloquence 
of  his  enthusiastic  nature.  He  did  not  commit  any 
overt  act  which  could  be  justly  brought  up  against 
him,  but  after  the  scattering  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  by  the  Prussian  arms  he  was  seized  in  his  study 
by  gendarnies,  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  hurried  away  to  the  Iron  Tower  at  Mayence. 
There  he  languished  for  many  months,  his  wife  lying 
at  the  same  time  at  the  point  of  death.  At  last  he 
was  acquitted  by  a jury,  and  was  released  from  his 
prison.  The  position  of  rabbi  at  the  New  York  Tem- 
ple Emanu-El  was  first  offered  to  him  in  1854,  but 
his  poor  health  prevented  him  accepting  the  call, 
which  his  brother  Samuel  entered  upon  three  years 
later.  Broken  in  health  by  the  trials  through  which 
he  had  passed,  he  died  in  the  winter  of  1856.  Among 
his  works  are:  “Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Frankfurt- 
am-Main,”  and  “Reform  des  Judenthums,”  written 
with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Wagner  of  Mannheim,  1846. 

Bibliography  : Sermon  by  L.  Lewysohn  (of  Worms)  and  an- 
other by  Dr.  Stein  (of  Frankfort-on-the-Main),  in  Archives 

Israelites,  1856.  g 

ADLER,  CYRUS  : Librarian  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution ; founder  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society.  He  was  born  at  Van  Buren,  Ar- 
kansas, Sept.  13, 1863,  and  was  educated  at  the  Phil- 
I.— 13 


adelphia  High  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(B.A.,  1883;  M.A.,  1886),  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.,  1887).  He  was  fellow  in  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1885-87,  was 
appointed  instructor  in  Semitic  languages,  1887,  and 
associate,  1892.  Adler  became  assistant  curator  in 
the  department  of  Oriental  antiquities  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  in  Washington,  in  1887, 
and  custodian  of  the  section  of  historic  religious 
ceremonials  in  1889. 

He  went  to  the  Orient  for  fifteen  months  as  spe- 
cial commissioner  for  the  World’s  Columbian  Exhi- 
bition at  Chicago,  at  which  the  Oriental  exhibits  were 
obtained  mainly  through  his  efforts ; he  also  partici- 
pated in  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment exhibits  at  the  expositions  at  Cincinnati, 
1888,  at  Chicago,  1893,  and  at  Atlanta,  1895;  of  the 
last-named  he,  together  with  Dr.  1.  M.  Casanowuez, 
published  an  illustrated  catalogue  in  the  “ Report  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1896  ” (pp. 
943-1023,  with  46  plates).  Adler  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  originator  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society,  which  was  the  outcome  of  an  aj)- 
peal  issued  by  him  early  in  1892.  After  acting  as  its 
secretary  from  that  date  he  became  its  president  in 
1898.  Of  the  many  learned  societies  of  which  he  is 
member  he  has  acted  as  vice-president  of  the  An- 
thropological Society  of  Washington,  as  member  of 
council  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, and  as  trustee  of  the  American  Jewi.sli  Publica- 
tion Society  and  of  Gratz  College.  In  1899  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  He  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  international  catalogue  of  scientific 
literature,  and  represented  the  United  States  at  the 
conference  on  this  subject  held  in  London  in  1898. 
Besides  the  catalogue  of  Biblical  antiquities  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  and  otlier  papers  in  the  reports 
and  proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum and  in  the  journals  of  the  learned  societies 
of  which  he  is  a member,  Adler  has  published,  with 
Allan  Ramsay,  “ Told  in  the  Coffee  House  ” (New 
York,  1898),  a series  of  folk-tales  collected  in  Con- 
stantinople ; and  has  edited  the  “ American  Jewish 
Year  Book”  since  1899. 

Bibliography  : H.  S.  Morals,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia  Prior 

to  7SOO,  Philadelphia,  1883 : Appleton’s  Cyclopedia-,  Who's 

Who  in  America,  s.v. ; Fifty  Years'  Work  of  the  Hebrew 

Educational  Society  of  Philadelphia,  p.  62.  j 

ADLER,  DAHKMAR:  German-American  ar- 
chitect and  engineer;  born  in  Stadt-Lengsfeld,  Saxe- 
W eimar-Eisenach,  J uly  3, 1844 ; died  in  Chicago,  April 
15,  1900.  He  was  a son  of  Rabbi  Liebman  and  Sara 
Eliel  Adler,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1854.  Edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  he  settled  in  Chicago  in  1861, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  almost  im- 
mediately enlisted  in  the  artillery. 

Adler  was  president  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Architects,  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Examiners  of  Architects.  He  designed  many  im- 
portant public  buildings  in  Chicago,  such  as  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Sinai,  Zion,  Anshe  Ma'arabh,  and  Isaiah 
congregations,  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Unity 
churches,  McVicker’s  Theater,  the  Central  Music 
Hall,  Auditorium,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Among  those 
that  he  designed  and  planned  in  St.  Louis  are  the 
W ainwright,  U nion  Trust,  and  St.  Nicholas  buildings ; 
in  New  Orleans,  the  Union  Station;  in  Pueblo,  Col., 
the  Opera  House.  In  New  York  he  was  associate  ar- 
chitect of  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  Adler  was  trustee  of 
the  United  Hebrew’  Charities  in  Chicago,  and  was 
its  secretary  from  1873  to  1877.  J.  Sto. 
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ADLER,  DAVID  BARUCH : Danish  banker 
and  politician ; born  May  16,  1836,  at  Copenhagen ; 
died  there  December  4,  1878.  In  1846  he  became 
a partner  in  a commission  house  (Martin  Levin  & 
Adler)  in  London,  where,  in  1849,  he  married  Jenny 
Raphael,  daughter  of  the  banker,  John  Raphael.  In 
1850  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  and  became  a part- 
ner in  the  banking  house  of  D.  B.  Adler  & Company, 
in  wJiich  position  his  operations  were  directed  toward 
the  transfer  of  the  financial  centerof  Jutland’s  mone- 
tary atfairs  from  Hamburg  to  Copenhagen.  This 
circumstance  placed  him  in  a very  difficult  position 
during  the  financial  crisis  of  1857.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  support  given  him  during  this  period 
of  financial  stress  he  established,  in  1864,  a fund  of 
20,000  kroner  for  widows  and  daughters  of  impov- 
erished merchants.  He  was  an  outspoken  free-trader 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  FreeTrade  Society. 

Adler  was  a member  of  the  administration  of  the 
Copenhagen  Privatbank,  1857 ; of  the  Handelsbanken, 
1876,  and  of  several  financial  institutions  in  Jutland. 
After  the  war  of  1864  he  contracted  for  the  Danish 
public  loan  through  Raphael  & Sou  in  Loudon,  and,  in 
1868,  for  a Swedish  public  loan.  As  a politician, 
Adler  belonged  to  the  left  wing  of  the  National  Lib- 
eral party,  and  occupied  an  influential  position.  As 
a member  of  the  Danish  parliament  he  had  a seat  in 
the  Folkething,  1864-69,  serving  on  the  finance  com- 
mittee, on  one  occasion,  as  president.  From  1869  he 
was  member  of  the  Landsthing.  Among  other  public 
offices,  he  held  the  position  of  town  councilor  in 
Copenhagen,  1858-64  and  1869-73;  was  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Grosserer-Societetet),  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  1875-78 ; member 
of  the  Maritime  and  Commercial  Court,  1863-78,  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Representatives  of  the  Jew- 
ish congregation  in  Copenhagen. 

Adler’s  great  interest  in  Danish  art  and  industry 
made  him  a very  active  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  decoration  of  the  National  Theater  in  Copen- 
hagen and  of  that  for  Denmark’s  participation  in  the 
Paris  Exposition,  1878.  His  activity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  charity  organization  of  Copenhagen 
was  also  of  great  importance. 

Bibliography:  Bricka,  Damk  BiografisU  Lexihon,  s.v.-,  II- 

Imtriret  Tidemle,  Dec.  15,  1878.  ^ jyj 

ADLER,  ELKAN  NATHAN  : Lawyer,  and 
collector  of  Hebrew  manuscripts;  born  at  London, 
1861 ; son  of  Chief  Rabbi  Nathan  Adler.  His  early 
training  was  obtained  successively  in  the  City  of 
London  School  and  at  University  College,  London. 
Mr.  Adler  spent  several  years  in  travel  throughout 
the  East,  visiting  all  the  countries  containing  small 
Jewish  colonies.  From  1888  to  1898  he  made  three 
journeys  specially  to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  In  1893 
and  1894  he  traveled  from  Spain  to  Morocco,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  1894  and  at  the  beginning  of  1895 
visited  Algiers  and  Tunis.  During  these  journeys 
he  made  it  a practise  to  seek  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
and  in  this  way  accumulated  one  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate collections  in  the  world.  Among  the  positions 
held  by  Mr.  Adler  was  that  of  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious 
Knowledge.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Russo- Jewish  question  at 
Berlin,  1891.  He  is  joint  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Con- 
valescent Home,  a member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Stepney  Jewish  schools  and  Chovevi  Zion  Associa- 
tion, and  superintendent  of  Sabbath-classes.  Articles 
on  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  .Jews  have  been  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  “.Jewish  Quarterly  Review  ” 
and  other  journals. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Jeit’i.s?!  year  Boofc,  1899.  (4.  L. 


ADLER,  FELIX  : Founder  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture,  educator,  and  author;  second  son 
of  Rabbi  Samuel  Adler;  was  born  at  Alzey,  Ger- 
many, Aug.  13,  1851.  In  1857,  when  his  father  re- 
ceived a call  to  the  ministry  of  Temple  Emanu-El  at 
New  York,  the  family  came  to  that  city.  Adler’s 
preliminary  education  was  obtained  in  public  and 
private  schools  in  New  York  city.  He  afterward 
entered  Columbia  College,  whence  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1870. 

With  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  Jewi.sh 
ministry,  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  pursued 
theological,  philosophical,  and  linguistic  studies  at 
the  Hochschule  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
thums  at  Berlin,  together  with  studies  in  philosophy 
and  economics  at  the  University.  He  later  entered 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1873. 

Finding  upon  his  return  to  New  York  that  the  at- 
titude he  had  reached  with  regard  to  Jewish  relig- 
ious beliefs  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  enter  the 
active  ministry,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  literature  established  for  him  by  some 
of  his  friends  at  Cornell  University,  and  held  this 
position  from  1874  to  1876.  In  the  latter  year  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  organized  a society  for 
ethical  culture  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
motion of  right  living  independent  of  religious, 
dogmatic,  or  sectarian  views  (see  Ethical  Culture, 
Society  for).  As  a lecturer  in  connection  with  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  Adler  has  shown  great 
activity,  and  has  made  a mark  on  religious  thought 
in  the  United  States. 

As  a corollary  to  this  work,  and  as  an  outgrowth 
of  his  own  studies  in  pedagogics  and  didactics  and 
social  science.  Dr.  Adler  has  been  instrumental  in 
organizing  in  New  York  a system  of  district  nursing 
in  connection  with  the  dispensaries  (1878),  a free 
kindergarten  (1880),  a workingmen’s  school,  a move- 
ment for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
a number  of  other  institutions  and  movements.  He 
has  exerted  great  influence  toward  the  introduction 
of  manual  training,  science,  and  art  teaching  in  the 
public  schools. 

His  chief  literary  works  are  “ Creed  and  Deed”(New 
York,  1877)  and  “ The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children  ” 
(New  York,  1898).  He  wrote  the  articles  on  Jews, 
Jewish  History,  and  Jewi.sh  Literature  in  Johnson’s 
“ Universal  Cyclopedia  ” of  1876.  G.  H. 

ADLER,  GEORGE : German  economist  and 
author;  born  at  Posen, May 38, 1863.  His  thesis  for 
the  doctor’s  degree  (1883)  was  on  Rodbertus-Jaget- 
zow,  the  well-known  Prussian  state  socialist.  He  is 
a remarkably  prolific  writer  on  economic  and  soci- 
ological questions,  publishing  many  treatises,  and 
contributing  numerous  articles  to  German  reviews. 
He  lectured  as  extraordinary  professor  on  sociology 
in  the  University  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  later  be- 
came professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  Germany.  Adler  has  advocated  a moder- 
ate social  policy  and  bitterly  opposed  revolutionary 
socialism.  Of  his  books  may  be  mentioned : “ Karl 
Marx’sche  Kritik  ” (1886) ; “ Internationaler  Arbeiter- 
schutz  ” (1888);  “ Social  Reform  und  Theater”  (1891); 
“Staat  und  Arbeitslosigkeit ” (1894);  “Die  Imperial- 
istische  Socialpolitik ” (1897);  “Die  Socialreform  iin 
Alterthum  ” (1898) ; “ Geschichte  des  Socialismus  und 
Communismus,”  i.  (1900).  In  the  last  two  works 
he  dealt  also  with  the  social  ideas  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews. 

Bibliography:  Kiirsclmer,  Literatur-Kalender,  1898. 
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ADLER,  GOTTLIEB : Austrian  pliysicist  and 
mathematician;  bom  March  7,  1860;  died  Dec.  15, 
1893,  at  Stecken,  Bohemia.  After  receiving  his  early 
education  at  the  gymnasium  of  Iglau,  Moravia,  being 
graduated  in  1877,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vi- 
enna, and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1882.  He 
then  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  math- 
ematical physics,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  “privat- 
\ docent  ” (instructor)  at  the  university.  Shortly  be- 
[ fore  his  death  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 

i professor  extraordinary  at  the  same  university. 

The  scientific  papers  of  Adler  relate  almost  en- 
, tirely  to  researches  in  the  domains  of  electricity  and 
1 magnetism,  and,  with  a few  exceptions,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserlichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Wien,  ’’covering  a 
period  of  nine  years  (1884-93).  Brief  notiees  of  these 
investigations  may  be  found  in  the  “Fortschritte  der 
Physik,”  xl.-xlix.,  Brunswick. 

A.  S.  C. 

ADLER,  GUIDO : Austrian  cvriter  on  music ; born 
at  Eibenschutz,  Moravia,  Nov,  1,  1855.  His  father, 
Joachim,  a physician,  died  in  1857,  whereupon  his 
mother  removed  to  Iglau.  He  was  educated  in  Vien- 
na, where  he  studied  music  at  the  conservatory  under 
Bruekncr  and  Desoff.  In  1878  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Vienna  University  as  doctor  of  jurisprudence,  and 
in  1 880  as  doctor  of  philosophy.  His  dissertation,  “ Die 
Grundklassen  der  Christlich-Abendlandischen  Musik 
bis  1600”  (The  Chief  Divisions  of  Western  Church 
Music  up  to  1600),  was  reprinted  in  “ Allg.  Musik- 
zeitnng,”  1880.  In  1883  Adler  became  lectureron  mu- 
sical scienee  at  Vienna  University,  on  which  occasion 
he  wrote  “ Eine  Studie  zur  Geschichte  der  Harmonie” 
(An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Harmony),  published 
in  the  “Sitzungsberichte  der  Philosophisch-Histo- 
risehen  Klasse  der  Wiener  Academie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,” 1881.  In  1884  he  founded  with  Friedrich 
Chrysander  and  Philip  Spitta  the  “ Vierteljahres- 
schrift  fiir  Musikwissenschaft.”  In  1885  he  was 
called  to  the  German  University  of  Prague,  Bohe- 
mia, as  ordinary  professor  of  the  history  and  theory 
of  music,  and  in  1898,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the 
University  of  Vienna.  In  1886  he  published  “ Die 
I Wiederholung  und  Nachahmung  in  der  Mehrstim- 
migkeit  ” ; in  1888,  “ Ein  Satz  eines  Unbekannten 
Beethovenischen  Klavierkoncerts.  ” In  1892-93  he 
edited  a selection  of  musical  compositions  of  the 
emperors  Ferdinand  III.,  Leopold  I.,  and  Joseph 
1.  (two  vols.).  Since  1894  he  has  been  the  editor  of 
“Denkmiller  der  Tonkunst  fur  Osterreich,”  an  im- 
portant publication  for  the  history  of  music. 

Bibliography  : Rlemann,  Musik-Lexihon,  1899,  s.v. 
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ADLER,  HELENE  : German  teacher  and  wri- 
ter; born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1849,  in  the 
same  house  in  which  Ludwig  Borne  was  born,  and 
which  was  the  property  of  her  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  minor  officers  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Frankfort.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Wiesbaden 
Women’s  College  in  1867,  and  for  fifteen  years  was 
teacher  in  the  school  of  the  Frankfort  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. Miss  Adler,  who  since  1882  has  devoted  herse'lf 
entirely  to  literature,  is  the  author  of  the  following 
works;  (1)  “Beim  Kuckuk ” (poems),  1882;  (2)  “Re- 
|ii?ioBBnd  Moral  ” (a  treatise  on  edueation),  1882;  (3) 
Waisenerziehung  ” (an  essay  on  the  edueation  of 
orphans),  1885;  (4)  “Vorreden  und  Bruchstlicke” 
(poems),  1897. 

Bibliography  : Lexikon  Deutsclicr  Frauen  der  Fedcr,  1898. 
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^ ADLER,  HERMANN : Chief  rabbi  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British  emjiire; 
born  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  3Iay,  1839 ; second  son 
of  Nathan  Marcus  Adlek  ; educated  at  University 
College  School  and  University  College,  London. 
He  studied  at  Prague  and  Leipsic  between  1860  ami 
1862,  devoting  especial  attention  to  theology  and 
the  Talmud.  In  December,  1862,  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic,  and  next  year  Chief  Rabbi 
Rapoport  of  Prague 
conferred  ujion  him  the 
hattarat  lioraah  (rab- 
binical diploma). 

In  1863  Dr.  Adler 
became  principal  of 
Jews’  College,  an  in- 
stitution for  which, 
like  his  father,  he 
always  entertained  a 
special  regard.  Though 
he  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue,  London,  in 
1864,  he  remained  the 
tutor  of  theology  in 
Jews’  College  until 
1879,  when  he  relin- 
quished his  active  du- 
ties there.  However, 
he  did  not  entirely  Chief  Rabbi  Hermanu  .teller, 
sever  his  connection 

with  the  college;  for  when  Sir  Barrow  Ellis  died  in 
1887  he  was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the 
council,  and  at  his  election  as  chief  rabbi  in  1891 
he  became  president  of  the  institution. 

When  in  1879  advancing  age  compelled  his  father, 
the  chief  rabbi,  to  delegate  to  another  some  of  his  most 
onerous  duties.  Dr.  Adler  became  his  deputy,  and 
when  his  father  died  in  1890  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  him  (June,  1891). 

Dr.  Adler’s  influence  has  been  very  wide-spread, 
covering  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  empire  and 
even  reaching  beyond.  He  is  socially 
Extent  of  the  recognized  representative  of  Eng- 
Influence.  lish  Jewry,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  philanthropic  cir- 
cles. He  is  the  minister  of  the  Cathedral  Synagogue 
in  Duke’s  Place,  as  well  as  president  of  the  London 
bet  din. 

Dr.  Adler  holds  many  honorary  offices  in  the  com- 
munity,  and  in  addition  to  being  president  of  Jews’ 
College,  he  is  president  of  Aria  College.  For  a time 
he  was  president  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
England,  and  he  has  held  the  viee-presidency  of 
the  Jewish  Religious  Educational  Board  and  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association.  He  also  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  Russo-Jewish  Committee,  which  he  repre- 
sented at  Berlin  in  1889  and  at  Paris  in  1890.  Outside 
the  community,  too,  he  holds  important  offices,  and 
is  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  of  the  Mansion  House 
Association  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor. 

He  is  the  author  of  a volume  of  “Sermons  on  the 
Biblical  Passages  Adduced  by  Christ  ian  Theologians 
in  Support  of  the  Dogmas  of  Their 
His  Works.  Faith”;  “Ibn  Gabirol  and  Ilis  Re- 
lation to  Scholastic  Philosophy,”  in 
“ University  College  Essays,  ” 1864 ; “ Jewish  Reply  to 
Bishop  Colenso  ” ; and  various  Sabbath  readings  pub- 
lished by  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Religious  Knowledge.  Dr.  Adler  has  contribu- 
ted numerous  articles  to  reviews,  among  them  an 
article  in  reply  to  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  entitled 
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“Can  Jews  be  Patriots?”  (“Nineteenth  Centurj’,” 
1878)  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  and  Jew.  World.  June.  1891; 
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ADLER,  ISAAC  : Son  of  Rabbi  Samuel  Adler, 
American  physician  and  professor  of  clinical  medi- 
cine in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and 
Hospital;  born  at  Alzey,  Germany,  in  1849;  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1857.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1868,  studied  medicine  in  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Ber- 
lin ; and  received  his  degree  of  ]\I.  D.  from  Heidelberg 
in  1871.  From  the  year  1875  Adler  held  the  position 
of  visiting  physician  to  the  German  Hospital  in  New 
York  city.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  clin- 
ical pathology  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical 
School.  Adler  was  elected  in  1898  consulting  phy- 
sician to  the  ilontefiore  Home.  He  is  the  author  of 
a number  of  scientitic  monographs  on  medical  sub- 
jects, one  of  which,  “ Observations  on  Cardiac  Syph- 
ilis (“New  York  Medical  Journal,”  Ixxiii.  577),  has 
had  the  distinction  of  being  translated  into  French 
in  “ Revue  Generate  de  Clinique  et  de  Therapie,”  xii. 
818-824,  Paris,  1898.  W.  S. 

ADLER,  JACOB:  Jud.eo-Germau  actor;  born 
at  Odessa,  Russia,  January  1,  1855.  Influenced  by 
a Jewish  troupe  which  came  from  Rumania  to 
Odessa  in  1875,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a 
theatrical  career.  He  made  his  flrst  appearance  in 
1878  at  the  theater  in  Kherson,  Russia,  and  from 
the  outset  proved  himself  a skilful  inter))reter  of 
the  sentiment  and  thought  of  the  Russian  ghetto. 
In  1883,  when  the  Russian  government  proliibited 
all  Jewish  plays,  Adler  emigrated  to  London.  In 
February,  1888,  he  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  actors  on  the  Jewish 
stage.  See  Drama. 

Bibliography  : M.  Seifert,  in  Die  Idische Bdlme  (Judaeo-Ger- 

man),  New  York,  1897;  H.  Hapgood,  in  Evening  Post,  New 

York,  October,  1900. 

M.  B. 

ADLER,  KARL  FRIEDRICH:  Austrian 
jurist;  born  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  March  31,  1865. 
He  is  the  son  of  Moritz  Adler,  author  of  “ Der  Krieg, 
die  Congressideen,  und  die  Allgemeine  Wehrpflicht  ” 
(1868).  Karl  Adler  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Prague  and  Vienna,  was  professor  extraordinary  of 
commercial  law  in  the  University  of  Vienna  from 
1893  to  1898,  and  in  1900  was  professor  of  civil  law 
at  the  University  of  Czernowitz,  Bukowina.  In  1898 
he  embraced  Catholicism.  Adler  is  the  author  of  “ Das 
Oesterreichische  Lagerhausrecht  ” (1892),  a treatise 
on  the  Austrian  law  concerning  the  regulation  of 
storehouses;  “ Realcontract  und  Vorvertrag ” (1892), 
a work  dealing  with  contracts  and  first  drafts; 
“ Zur  Entwicklungslehre  und  Dogmatik  des  Gesell- 
schaftsrechts  ” (1895),  an  examination  into  the  evo- 
lution and  dogmatics  of  social  law.  He  has  con- 
tributed miscellaneous  papers  to  “Zeitschrift  fiir 
Handelsrecht  ” (vol.  xxxv.),  “Archiv  fiir  Blirger- 
liches  Recht”  (vol.  iii.),  “Conrad’s  Handworterbuch 
der  Staatswissenschaften,”  “Zeitschrift  fiir  Privat- 
und  OefiEentliches  Recht,”  “ Monatsschrift  fiir  Han- 
delsrecht,” etc.  S. 

ADLER,  LAZARUS  (LEVI) : German  rabbi, 
of  the  period  of  transition;  born  at  Unsleben,  Ba- 
varia, Nov.  10,  1810;  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  5, 
1886.  He  studied  Hebrew  literature  at  an  early  age, 
and,  under  his  father’s  tuition,  read  both  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud.  In  accordance  with  the  system 
of  education  then  prevailing,  he  was  placed  in  the 


yeshibah  (rabbinical  academy)  of  Rabbi  Hirsch  Kun- 
reuter,  at  Gelnliausen,  where  for  five  years  he  assid- 
uously applied  himself  to  Talmudic  studies.  Thence 
he  went  to  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  partly  to  attend  the 
lectures  on  the  Talmud  b}^  Chief  Rabbi  Abraham  Bing 
and  partly  to  prepare  himself  for  academic  studies. 
In  1830  he  was  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
W lirzburg.  From  his  intercourse  here  with  Einhorn 
and  Dukes  he  received  many  spiritual  suggestions. 
These  were  not  wasted ; and,  under  the  advice  of  his 
teacher.  Professor  Wagner,  he  read  Herder’s  wri- 
tings, which  definitely  shaped  his  conception  of  the 
clerical  calling  in  relation  to  preaching  and  practise. 

In  1832,  accompanied  by  friends,  he  journeyed  to 
Munich,  and  in  the  winter  of  1833  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen.  Return- 
ing home,  he  prepared  for,  and  passed  with  honors, 
the  Theological  State  Board  examination,  prescribed 
by  law  for  teachers.  With  others  of  congenial  views, 
Adler  founded  (Wurzburg,  1837-38;  Munich,  1839- 
45)  “Die  Synagoge,”  a non-partizan  Jewish  religious 
journal,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  instruct  and  to  edify. 
At  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  Jewish  congre- 
gations, convened  at  Wurzburg  by  order  of  the  Ba- 
varian government,  and  which  Adler  attended  as  the 
representative  of  his  native  congregation,  he  showed 
the  same  moderate  policy  that  he  pursued  through- 
out his  life. 

In  1840  Adler  was  elected  district  rabbi  of  Kis- 
singen,  a section  of  the  country  comprising  twenty- 
four  congregations.  A memorandum  on  the  civic 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Bavaria,  published  by  Adler 
in  1846  at  Munich;  a circular  letter,  addressed  to  the 
deputy  Allioli,  and  entitled  “ Emancipation  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Jews,  or  the  Jewish  Race  and  its  Ad- 
versaries” (Flirth,  1850);  and  an  “Open  Letter” 
(1852),  addressed  to  the  deputies  Ruland,  Sepp,  and 
Allioli,  were  all  well  received. 

In  1852  Adler  received  a call  to  Mayence ; but,  hav- 
ing also  been  offered  the  chief  rabbinate  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Hesse,  at  Cassel,  as  successor  to  Philip 
Roman,  who  died  1842,  he  decided  to  accept  the 
latter  appointment.  While  at  Cassel,  in  addition  to 
his  increasing  ministerial  duties,  he  contributed  occa- 
sionally to  the  literature  of  his  day.  “ Talmudische 
Welt-  und  Lebensweisheit  ” was  the  title  of  a work  in 
which  he  intended  to  treat  the  Pirke  Abot;  but  only 
the  first  volume  appeared.  A large  number  of  ex- 
cellent sermons  that  he  published  testify  to  his  hom- 
iletic gifts.  In  the  field  of  pedagogics  he  was  also 
active,  editing  school-books,  especially  a reader  for 
Jewish  schools  containing  numerous  translations  (in 
German)  from  rabbinical  literature.  He  also  pub- 
lished “ Discourses  for  the  Promotion  of  Humanity  ” 
(in  German,  3 vols.,  1860,  1870,  1876).  The  Bavarian 
government  would  not  permit  him  to  attend  the  con- 
gresses of  rabbis  at  Brunswick,  Frankfort,  and  Bres- 
lau ; but  he  took  a prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  at  Cassel,  over  which  he  presided, 
and  in  those  of  the  synods  at  Leipsic  and  Augsburg. 
An  earnest  speaker,  he  strenuously  advocated  mod- 
eration, pleading  for  union  and  peace.  His  last 
work,  favoring  wise  reforms,  bore  the  title  “Hillel 
and  Shammai,  or  conservative  Reform  and  stable 
Conservatism;  a message  of  peace  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  and  its  leaders,  ” Strasburg,  1878. 
Bibliography:  KayserUng,  Bihliothek  Jildischer  Kanzelred- 


ADLER,  LIEBMANN : American  rabbi ; born 
atLeugsfeld,  near  Eisenach,  Saxe-Weimar,  Germany, 
January  9,1812;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  January  29, 
1892.  He  was  educated  in  Biblical  and  rabbinical 
literature  by  Isaac  Hess,  rabbi  of  Lengsfeld;  and. 
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under  Rabbi  Kunreutlier,  afterward  continued  his 
Hebrew  studies  in  Gelnliausen,  as  well  as  at  the  Tal- 
mudic College  in  Frankfort,  where,  among  others, 
Rabbi  Solomon  Trier  and  Rabbi  Aaron  Fuld  were 
his  teachers.  On  leaving  the  college,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  pedagogical  studies  at  the  Teachers’  Sem- 
inary at  Weimar,  and,  after  graduation  there,  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  teacher  in  his  native  town, 
Lengsfeld.  In  1854  Adler  emigrated  to  America, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  elected  teaclier  and 
preacher  of  the  Jewish  congregation  at  Detroit.  In 
1861  he  received  a call  from  the  Kehillath  Anshe 
Ma'arabh  (“  Congregation  of  the  Men  of  the  West  ”), 
of  Chicago ; with  which  he  remained  connected  until 
his  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his 
congregation  relieved  him  from  the  duties  of  his 
official  position,  and  thus  contributed  to  his  ease 
and  comfort  in  his  declining  years. 

Adler  was  an  exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming 
man.  He  abhorred  every  kind  of  polemic,  every 
expression  of  unkindness.  In  his  religious  views  he 
was  conservative;  yet  his  conservatism  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  feeling 
the  necessity  for  in- 
troducing, to  a mod- 
erate extent,  some  re- 
form in  the  liturgy 
of  his  congregation 
and  in  the  ceremonial 
life  of  his  people.  In 
1890  Adler  published 
three  volumes  of  ser- 
mons : “ Betrachtun- 

gen  iiber  Texte  aus 
den  Flinf  Buchern 
Mosis,  ” 2 vols. , and 
“ 57  Vortriige  fiber 
Texte  aus  den  Nach- 
mosaischen  Biblischen 
Buchern.  ” A selection 
from  Adler’s  sermons, 
in  an  English  transla- 
tion,was  published  by 
the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America  (Philadelphia,  1893),  under  the 
title  of  “Sabbath  Hours.” 

Bibliography  : Felsenthal,  Liebmaim  Adler,  eiiie  Qedenk- 

rede,  Chicago,  1892;  Felsenthal  and  Eliassof,  History  of 

Kehillath  Anshe  Ma'arahh,  Chicago,  1897. 

B.  F. 

ADLER,  MARCUS  NATHAN  : Born  at  Han- 
over, June  17,  1837;  the  eldest  son  of  Chief  Rabbi 
Nathan  Marcus  Adler;  conspicuous  for  his  labors 
in  connection  with  education;  communal  worker. 
He  entered  University  College,  London,  whence  he 
was  graduated  as  master  of  arts.  He  was  a member 
of  the  council  of  Jews’  College  and  of  the  Jewish 
High  School  for  girls ; also  president  of  the  Stepney 
Jewish  schools. 

Adler  became  a fellow  of  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  and 
he  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society.  He  is  a vice-president  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  and  the  actuary  of  the  Alli- 
ance Assurance  Company.  He  was  at  one  time  con- 
fidential secretary  of  Sir  Moses  Monteflore.  He  has 
published  numerous  papers  on  life  assurance,  polit- 
ical economy,  archeology,  and  Jewish  history. 
Bibliography  : Jacobs,  Jewish  Year  Book,  1899. 

F.  S.  W. 

ADLER,  MICHAEL  : English  rabbi ; born  July 
27,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Jews’  Free  School, 
Jews’  College,  and  University  College,  London,  and 


was  graduated  from  the  London  University  with  the 
degree  B.A.  Adler  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
Hammersmith  and  West  Kensington  Synagogue,  Lon- 
don,in  1890.  He  became  honorary  chaplain  at  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  Prison,  and  senior  master  of  Hebrew  at 
Jews’  Free  School,  in  1893.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Ele- 
ments of  Hebrew  Grammar”  (1st  cd.  1897,  2d  cd. 
1899),  and  “ Students’  Hebrew  Grammar  ”(1899).  He 
has  contributed  various  articles  to  the  “Jewish  Quar- 
terly Review”  and  the  “Transactions  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society.  ” 

Bibliography  : Jacobs,  Jewish  Year  Book,  1900. 

S. 

ADLER,  NATHAN  : German  cabalist ; born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Dec.  16,  1741 ; died  there 
Sept.  17, 1800.  As  a precocious  child  he  won  the  ad- 
miration of  Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azulai,  who,  in 
1752,  came  to  Frankfort  to  solicit  contributions  for 
the  poor  of  Palestine.  Adler  attended  the  rabbinical 
school  of  Jacob  Joshua,  authorof  “ Pene  Yehoshua',” 
who  was  at  that  time  rabbi  at  Frankfort ; but  his 
principal  teacher  was  David  Tebele  Schiff,  afterward 
rabbi  in  London.  In  1761  he  established  hyes/iibah  liim- 
self,  in  which  several  prominent  rabbis  received  their 
early  teachings,  notable  among  whom  were  Abraham 
Auerbach,  Abraham  Bing,  rabbi  in  Wiirzburg,  and 
especially  Moses  Sofer  (Schreiber),  rabbi  in  Presburg. 
Nathan  Adler  was  m}'stically  inclined.  He  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  and  adopted 
the  liturgical  system  of  Isaac  Luria,  assembling  about 
himself  a select  community  of  cabalistic  adepts. 
He  prayed  according  to  the  Sephardic  ritual,  pro- 
nounced the  priestly  blessing  every  day.  anil  in 
other  ways  approached  the  school  of  the  H.asidim, 
who  had  at  that  time  provoked  the  strongest  cen- 
sures on  the  part  of  tlie  Talmudists  of  the  old  school. 
His  followers  claimed  that  he  had  performed  mira- 
cles (Moses  Sofer,  “Hatam  Sofer,  Orah  Hayyim,” 
197),  and  turned  visionaries  themselves,  frightening 
many  persons  with  predictions  of  misfortunes  which 
would  befall  them.  Finally,  the  rabbis  and  con- 
gregational leaders  intervened  in  1779  and  prohib- 
ited, under  penaltj'  of  excommunication,  the  assem- 
blies in  Nathan  Adler’s  house. 

R.  Nathan,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  these 
orders,  but  continued  in  his  ecstatic  piety.  He  even 
excommunicated  a man  who  had  disregarded  his 
orders,  although  this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  congregation.  His  doors  remained  ojien  day 
and  night,  and  he  declared  all  his  possessions  to 
be  common  property,  that  thus  he  might  prevent 
the  punishment  of  those  who  might  carry  away  by 
mistake  anj'thing  with  them.  Moreover,  he  com- 
manded l\Ioses  Sofer,  who  had  quarreled  with  his 
father,  never  to  speak  to  his  jiarent  again.  When 
the  same  disciple  reported  to  him  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  whole  Talmud,  he  advised  him  to  cele- 
brate that  event  by  a fast  of  three  days.  In  spite 
of  the  continued  conflict  with  the  congregational 
authorities,  the  fame  of  R.  Nathan’s  piety  and 
scholarship  grew,  and  in  1782  he  was  elected  rabbi 
of  Boskowitz  in  Moravia.  But  his  excessive  and  mys- 
tical piety  having  made  enemies  for  him,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  his  congregation,  and  in  1785  returned  to 
Frankfort.  As  he  still  persisted  in  his  former  ways, 
the  threat  of  excommunication  was  renewed  in  1789, 
which  act  was  not  repealed  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  His  wife,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Feist  Cohen 
of  Giessen,  survived  him.  He  left  no  children, 
though  Nathan  Adler,  chief  rabbi  of  London,  was 
named  after  him.  His  mysticism  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  repugnance  to  literary  publications. 
The  cabalists  claimed  that  real  esoteric  theology 
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should  never  be  published,  but  should  onl}^  be 
orally  transmitted  to  worthy  disciples.  In  his  copy 
of  the  Mishnah  he  wrote  brief  marginal  notes, 
mostly  cross-references.  Some  of  them  were  col- 
lected and  explained  with  admirable  ingenuity  by 
B.  H.  Auerbach  under  the  title  “JMishnat  Rabbi 
Natan.  ” One  responsum  is  found  among  those  of 
Moses  Sofer  on  “Yoreh  De'ah,”  261. 

Bibliography:  Auerbach,  preface  to  “ Mishnat Rabbi  Natan,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  1862;  M.  Horowitz,  Frankfurter  Rab- 
hinen,  iv.  38  et  seq.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  188.5;  S.  Schrei- 
ber.  Hut  lia-Meshulash  (Biographies  of  Moses  Sofer,  Akiba 
Eger,  and  Abraham  Samuel  Benjamin  Sofer),  pp.  2b  et  seq. 
(full  of  legends),  Pecs,  1887 ; L.  LOvv,  Gesammelte  Schriften, 
li.  91-94,  Szegedin,  1890.  ^ 

ADLER,  NATHAN  MARCUS  : Chief  rabbi 
of  the  British  empire;  born  in  the  city  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  January  15,  1803;  died  at  Brighton,  Eng- 
land, on  January  21,  1890.  He  was  the  third  sou 
of  Marcus  Baer  Adler,  chief  rabbi  of  Hanover.  He 
came  from  a Jewish  family  of  Frankfort,  which,  for 

several  centuries,  sup- 
plied theologians  to 
the  rabbinical  chairs 
of  the  Continental 
ghettos.  Born  when 
Hanover  was  an  ap- 
panage of  the  English 
crown  under  George 
HI.,  he  was  a British 
subject,  and  was  edu- 
cated on  the  broadest 
lines.  In  addition  to 
Hebrew  and  theolog- 
ical learning  under 
his  father’s  supervi- 
sion, he  received  a lib- 
eral education  in  the 
classical  and  modern  languages,  attending  succes- 
sively the  universities  of  Gbttingen,  Erlangen,  Wurz- 
burg, and  Heidelberg.  After  obtaining  his  degree  at 
Erlangen  he  was  appointed,  in  1830,  chief  rabbi  of 
Oldenburg,  and  within  a year  he  became  chief  rabbi 
of  the  city  of  Hanover. 

In  1842  the  chief  rabbi  of  London,  Solomon 
Hekschell,  died.  At  this  juncture  a very  critical 
subject  agitated  Anglo  Jewish  communal  life,  be- 
ing nothing  less  than  a schism,  which 
Election  resulted  in  the  formation,  in  Burton 
as  Chief  street,  of  a reform  congregation,  quite 
Rabbi.  independent  of  the  English  rabbinate. 

Thus  the  election  of  a successor  to  the 
cliief  rabbi  was  naturally  fraught  with  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  There  were  fifteen  candidates 
for  the  position.  The  final  election  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Dr.  Adler,  who  on  July  9,  1845,  was  in- 
stalled as  chief  rabbi  in  London. 

Dr.  Adler’s  earliest  efforts  were  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  Jewish  education  in  England,  and  he 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  planning  for  the  systematic 
training  of  future  teachers.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  propounded  a scheme  for  the  training  of 
Jewish  ministers  and  teachers,  with  which  a public 
day-school  for  the  sons  of  the  Jewish  middle  classes 
was  to  be  connected.  Many  obstacles  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  realization,  especially  the  question  of  en- 
dowments; but  through  Dr.  Adler’s  perseverance 
these  were  overcome,  and,  on  November  11,  1855, 
Jews’  College  was  inaugurated,  he  himself  be- 
ing elected  its  first  iiresident.  After  this.  Dr.  Ad- 
ler turned  his  attention  to  synagogal  administra- 
tion, and,  on  solicitation,  consented  to  some  slight 
modifications  in  the  ritual.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the 
provincial  synagogues;  undertaking  occasional  pas- 


toral visits  to  them,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
more  directly  under  his  influence.  To  unite  the 
various  metropolitan  synagogues  under  a central 
administration  was  the  next  object  of  his  endeavors, 
and  it  was  partly  at  his  initiative  that  the  foundation 
of  the  United  Synagogue  was  under- 
Tbe  United  taken.  A clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Syna-  scheme  providing  that  the  forms  of 
gogue.  worship,  religious  observances,  and  all 
other  matters  connected  with  the  spiri- 
tual administration  of  the  United  Synagogue  should 
be  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  chief 
rabbi.  This  clause,  however,  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  drew  up  a code  of  regulations 
and  prescribed  forms  of  service  for  special  occasions. 
He  received  appeals  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
worked  with  the  Board  of  Deputies  and  the  Anglo- 
Jewish Association  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
.Tews  in  Rumania  and  their  relief  in  the  Holy  Land. 
In  1866  lie  gave  evidence  before  the  Marriage  Law 
Commission,  and  prepared  an  important  memoran- 
dum on  the  operation  of  the  marriage  laws  as  affect- 
ing Jews  in  England.  Dr.  Adler  may  be  considered 
the  virtual  founder  of  the  Hospital  Sabbath  move- 
ment among  Jews,  the  object  of  which  was  an 
annual  collection  for  the  hospitals,  taken  up  in  all 
British  synagogues.  In  connection  with  this  he 
compiled  a service  for  the  celebration  of  Hospital 
Sabbath  in  the  sjmagogues.  The  organization  of 
the  London  and  provincial  charities  was  undertaken 
at  his  suggestion,  and  a more  discriminating  and 
systematic  method  for  dealing  with  the  poor  was 
adopted.  Dr.  Adler  gave  impetus  to  the  system 
of  free  religious  education,  and  supervised  its  prog- 
ress in  the  community.  In  1880  a conference  of 
delegates  of  the  various  synagogues  was  held  to 
consider  the  question  of  a revision  of  the  ritual. 
Thereupon  a report  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Adler,  who 
conceded  many  of  the  more  important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  delegates. 

In  the  same  year  the  United  Synagogue,  finding 
that  the  pressure  of  his  official  duties  was  increasing, 
appointed  a deputy  delegate  chief  rabbi;  but,  not- 
withstanding this.  Dr.  Adler  continued  to  take  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  community. 

The  keynote  of  Dr.  Adler’s  life  is  to  be  found  in 
his  unflinching  orthodoxy.  His  sincerity  was  every- 
where admitted,  and  his  love  for  Juda- 
OrtRo-  ism  and  his  loyalty  to  its  orthodox 
doxy.  presentation  were  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine  and  real.  Great  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  education,  a benevolent  disposition,  and  a 
union  of  Talmudic  scholarship  and  general  culture 
unusual  among  the  rabbis  of  his  generation  were  his 
most  prominent  characteristics. 

He  was  the  author  of : (1)  Hebrew  prayers,  recited 
during  critical  episodes  in  English  history;  (2)  a vol- 
ume of  “ Sermons”  in  German  and  Eng- 
His  lish,  including  his  installation  address 
Writings,  in  London,  “The  Jewish  Faith,”  and 
“ The  Bonds  of  Brotherhood  ” ; (3)  sev- 
eral volumes  of  “ Derashot”  (Disquisitions),  delivered 
by  him  semiannually  to  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Talmud;  (4)  “Responsa, ’’several  having  reference 
to  ritualistic  questions  in  the  Anglo-.Iewish  commu- 
nity (manuscript);  (5)  “ Hiddushim  ” (Novellte).  con- 
sisting of  short  notes  on  the  Talmud  and  Posekim, 
especially  the  Turim,  with  some  annotations  on  Hai 
Gaon’s  commentary,  “ Seder  Teharot,”  Berlin,  1856; 
(6)  German  translation  of  .Judah  ha-Levi’s  “Cuzari,” 
with  copious  explanatory  notes  (manuscript);  (7) 
commentary  on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  entitled 
“Netinah  la-Ger”  (A  Gift  to  the  Proselyte),  pub- 
lished with  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  Wilna,  1875 
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(in  connection  with  tliis  commenlary  he  edited  the 
“ Sefer  Yaer,”  or  “ Patshegeu,”  and  a Masorah  on  the 
I Targum) ; (8)  “ Ahabat  Youatan  ” (The  Love  of  Jona- 
than), a work  in  the  same  style  as  the  “Netinah” 

I on  the  so-called  Targum  of  Jonathan,  consisting  of 
three  parts. 

Bibliography  : Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  ii.  381-384 ; Jew.  Cliron. 

and  Jew.  World.  Jan.  24,  1890. 

G.  L. 

ADLER,  SAMUEL:  German  American  rabbi, 

I Talmudist,  and  author;  born  at  Worms,  Germany, 

j Dec.  3, 1809 ; died  in  New  York,  June  9, 1891.  From 

\ his  father,  Isaac  Adler,  who  had  been  one  of  the 

dayyanim,  or  associate  rabbis,  in  Worms,  young  Ad- 
. ler  received  his  first  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  in 

I the  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  literature  of  the  Jews. 

When  Rabbi  Isaac  Adler  died  (Dec.  23,  1822)  he  left 
I his  widow  and  five  young  children  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. Samuel,  though  then  but  thirteen,  in 
spite  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  extreme  priva- 
‘ tion,  continued  his  studies  at  the  yesldhot  (Talmud- 
I ical  colleges)  in  his  native  citj^  and  in  Frankfort-on- 
I the-Main,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  regular  classical 
and  general  studies  at  the  high  schools  of  those  cities. 
After  graduating  from  the  Frankfort  Gymnasium, 
Adler  entered,  in  1831,  the  University  of  Bonn  and 
later  that  of  Giessen,  where,  in  1836,  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  His  first  official  po- 
sition was  that  of  preacher  and  assistant  rabbi  in 
Worms.  In  1842  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  the  Jewish 
congregations  in  Alzey  and  its  neighborhood,  and  he 
remained  in  this  position  until  1857.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year  he  received  a call  from  the  con- 
! gregation  Emanu-El  in  New  York,  as  successor  to 
j Dr.  L.  Merzbacher,  who  had  died  a few  months  pre- 
I viously.  Adler  accepted  the  call,  and  in  March,  1857, 
i entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  remained  active 

! as  the  spiritual  head  of  this  congregation  until  1874, 

I in  which  year  he  was  made  rabbi  emeritus  and  re- 
lieved from  active  work  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  G. 
Gottheil  was  his  successor. 

Samuel  Adler  was  not  merely  a thorough  Talmud- 
' ical  scholar;  he  was  also  a master  of  the  entire  field 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  Jews.  Whatever  had 
any  relation  to  his  coreligionists — their  historj',  relig- 
ion, literature,  etc. — interested  him  and  was  studied 

II  by  him.  He  was  not  only  a scholar,  but  also  a man 
of  vigorous  action.  During  the  twenty -one  years  of 
his  career  in  Germany  he  took  part  energetically  in 
the  efforts  at  that  time  being  made  to  remove  the  civil 
disabilities  of  the  Jews,  especially  the  oath  more 
Judaic/).  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  the 
lower  and  higher  schools  of  Worms  on  equal  terms 
with  Protestant  and  Catholic  teaching.  He  labored 

I earnestly  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  equalit}'  of 
the  sexes  in  matters  of  religion.  It  was  through  his 
influence  that  the  barrier  was  leveled  which  had 
separated  the  women’s  synagogue  from  that  of  the 
men  in  the  ancient  synagogue  of  Worms.  He  gave 
his  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  young,  both  in  the  cit}^  and 

II  in  the  rural  schools  of  which  he  had  the  supervision. 

I He  made  it  his  aim  to  enhance  the  order,  the  solem- 

nity, and  the  dignity  of  the  public  worship.  He 
was  instrumental  in  founding  a number  of  new 
charitable  institutions.  Above  all,  he  labored  with 
patient  zeal  to  instruct  the  congregations  under  his 
charge  in  their  ancestral  religion,  to  liberate  them 
from  the  deadening  influence  of  literalism,  and  to 
quicken  in  them  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  In  this  en- 
deavor he  frequently  drew  upon  the  storehouse  of 
; his  great  Talmudic  learning  for  the  arguments  which 
I he  used  in  his  struggle  for  progress,  seeking  always 


to  rest  the  reformation  of  manners  upon  a basis  of  in- 
ward conviction,  and  favoring  a gradual  trausfoi'ina- 
tion  rather  than  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new.  He  attended  the  three  great  rabbinical  con- 
ferences held  in  Brunswick  (1844),  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  (1845),  and  Bre.slau  (1846),  respectively,  and 
took  a notable  part  in  their  proceedings.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  rabbi  and  preaclier  by  the  Jewish  reform 
congregation  in  Lemberg,  Galicia,  but  he  declined 
the  call.  Throughout  his  life  Adler  was  an  untiring 
student,  and  his  happiest  hours  were  those  spent  in 
his  library.  He  belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the 
historico-critical  school  in  the  science  of  Judaism. 
He  contributed  scholarly  articles  to  several  learned 
periodicals;  for  example,  “Contributions  to  the  His- 
tory of  Sadduceei.sm,”  “Jewish  Conference  Papers” 
(New  York,  1880),“ Benedictions”  (New  York,  1882). 
Some  of  these  the  author  collected  and  published 
under  the  Hebrew  title,  “Kobe?  ‘al  Yad  ” (Collec- 
tions), New  York,  1886,  mainly  as  a souvenir  for  his 
friends.  His  extensive  librar}'  of  rabbinica  was  pre- 
sented by  his  famil3"  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Cincinnati. 

Bibliography:  Soiintayshlatt  der  New  Yorker  Slaatszeit- 

utiu,  June  2t,  1891. 

B.  F. 

ADLER,  VICTOR:  Austrian  phj'sician,  journal- 
ist, and  leader  of  the  Austrian  labor  movement ; born 
at  Prague,  June  24,  1852.  Having  been  graduated 
as  M.  D.,  he  settled  in  Vienna,  where  his  professional 
practise  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Vienna 
poor.  Adler  began  to  study  theireconomicconditions, 
which  led  him  to  an  examination  of  the  whole  social 
problem.  So  intense  became  his  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  gave  up  his  practise  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  socialism.  When  he  joined  the  so- 
cialistic movement,  the  working  classes  of  Austria 
were  disorganized  and  wasted  their  energies  in  fac- 
tional fights  and  anarchistic  plots.  Owing  to  his 
uncommon  knowledge  of  economics,  his  keen  wit, 
and  organizing  ability  Adler  became  a power  among 
them,  and  in  1890,  after  several  j'ears  of  educational 
work  carried  on  as  speaker  and  editor  of  the  “Gleich- 
heit,”  he  united  them  into  a strong  political  part}'. 
Under  his  leadership  the  chief  efforts  of  the  party 
were  now  directed  toward  securing  universal  suf- 
frage. During  this  period  of  great  agitation  Adler 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Austria. 
The  government  made  concessions,  and  on  March  9, 
1897,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  working 
men  of  Vienna  went  to  the  polls  and  elected  four- 
teen of  their  candidates.  Adler,  who  had  been 
nominated  in  one  of  the  parliamentary  districts  in 
Vienna,  was  defeated,  owing  to  a combination  of  all 
the  Antisemitic  forces  against  him.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  pamphlets  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions  and  translated  Stepniak’s  “Pea- 
sants ” from  Russian  into  German.  Since  1894  he 
has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the  “Wiener  Arbeiter- 
Zeituug  ” and  a contributor  to  several  politico-eco- 
nomic reviews. 

Bibliography:  Ludwig  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  irifu,  1.3; 

BHss,  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  s.v.  g 

ADMAH  (“  Red  ” or  “ Red  Land  ”) : A town 
named  in  the  genealogical  list  of  Canaan  (Gen  x. 
19),  whose  king  was  Shiuab  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8)  It  was 
destroyed  together  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  destruction 
of  those  two  cities,  but  later  accounts  refer  to  it 
(Dent.  xxix.  23;  Hosea,  xi.  8).  G B.  L. 

ADMISSIONS  IN  EVIDENCE  : The  best  evi 
dence  in  Jewish  law  must  be  attested  by  at  least  two 
witnesses,  and  be  of  a disinterested  and  impartial 
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character;  hence  self  admission,  or  voluntary  con- 
fession, is  not  good  evidence,  and  is  not  admissible 
except  in  the  cases  mentioned  below. 

In  Criminal  Cases : Admission  in  criminal 

cases  is  entirely  excluded,  and  is  not  even  considered 
in  evidence.  Applying  the  Talmudic  maxims  DHN 

SvN  3T)p  (“Each  man  is  his  own  near  rela- 
tive ”) — relatives  can  not  bear  witness  against  one  an- 
other— and  IDVy  OHN  pK  (“  One  can  not  in- 

criminate himself”),  the  Jewish  legislators  probably 
thought  by  this  means  to  prevent  the  methods  pre- 
vailing in  their  times  of  extorting  confessions  by  tor- 
ture. The  Talmud,  endeavoring  to  give  a legal  aspect 
to  the  conviction  of  Achan  on  his  own  confession 
(Josh.  vii.  10-24),  has  the  following  haggadic  explana- 
tion : “Joshua  pleaded  before  the  Almighty : ‘ O Lord 
of  the  universe,  tell  me  who  is  the  man  ? ’ God  an- 
swered: ‘ I do  not  divulge  the  secret  of  any  person ; 
furthermore,  I am  no  informer.  But  go  and  make 
investigation  among  the  tribes  and  families.  ’ When 
Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  was  ‘taken’  he  protested 
against  such  a method  of  conviction : ‘ Has  not  Moses 
our  master  taught  us,  “at  the  mouth  of  two  wit- 
nesses, or  three  witnesses,  shall  he  that  is  worthy 
of  death  be  put  to  death  ”?  ’ (Deut.  xvii.  6).  Joshua 
then  spoke  persuasively  to  Achan ; ‘ My  son,  I pray 
thee,  make  confession.’  Achan  finally  confessed, 

‘ Thus  and  thus  have  I done  ’ ; and  when  his  confes- 
sion was  substantiated  by  the  finding  of  the  property 
concealed  ‘ in  his  tent  and  the  silver  under  it,  ’ this 
made  the  conviction  legal”  (Yer.  Sanh.  vi.  236). 

Regarding  admission  in  perjury,  the  Rosh  (Asher 
ben  Jehiel)  wrote  the  following  responsum : 

“ Replying  to  your  inquiry : According  to  our  laws,  one  who 
has  sworn  that  he  will  do  a certain  thing  and  afterward  admits, 
■ I have  broken  my  oath  and  not  done  as  I have  sworn  ’—which 
fact  could  not  be  established  by  witnesses,  but 
In  Perjury,  solely  by  his  own  admission — does  not  become 
thereby  a disqualified  witness  for  future  cases, 
as  the  rule  is,  ‘ a man  cannot  incriminate  himself,’  and  this  person 
who  took  an  oath  to  enter  the  accounts  in  the  book  justly,  truth- 
fully, and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  now  admits  false  and 
fraudulent  entries,  is  not  to  be  regarded  a perjurer  by  law,  in- 
asmuch as  it  can  not  otherwise  be  proved  that  he  has  presumptu- 
ously broken  his  oath.  However,  should  you  think  it  advisable 
and  proper  to  inflict  a punishment  on  him  for  contempt  and  bare- 
facedness for  saying  that  he  has  broken  his  oath,  you  may  act  in 
accordance  with  your  discretion. 

“ Attested  by  the  writer, 

“ Asher,  son  of  Jehiel  of  blessed  memory.” 

(Rosh,  “ Responsa”  No.  5,  rule  ii.) 

Admission  involving  the  guilt  of  another  person  is 
valid,  though  not  operative  against  the  person  ma- 
king it,  as  in  the  case  of  unnatural  offenses  (Sanh. 

95  et  seq.).  Raba’s  rule  in  this  case  is  NTOT 
(“We  split  the  testimony"),  the  first  part  being  ex- 
cluded; otherwise  the  maxim  is  nnVpO  nnj? 

(“  Testimony  partly  annulled  is  all  an- 
nulled ”). 

In  Civil  Cases:  Admission  effecting  one’s  own 

loss  is  regarded  as  good  evidence,  the  maxims  con- 
cerning criminal  cases  being  reversed:  pnp  DPN 

DIOO  (“  One  is  iwt  related  to  one’s  money  ” ; 
Sanh.  lOft  et  passim),  and  therefore  man  may  testify 

against  himself  in  civil  cases  and  pp  PlXTin 
'DP  D’py  nXDP  (“  The  admission  of  the  defendant  is 
as  good  as  a Imndred  witnesses”;  Tosef.  B.  M.  i. 
10  et  passim).  The  only  benefit  one  can  derive  b)' 
one’s  admission  is  to  save  an  extra  fine;  as  in  the 
case  of  a person  admitting  seduction,  who  must  pay 
damages  for  degradation  and  impairment,  but  need 
not  pay  as  a fine  the  amount  of  the  legal  dowry  (Ex. 
xxii.  16,  Shebu.  v.  4,  Ket.  42fl!).  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  a thief;  if  he  admits  his  guilt,  he  must  make 


restitution  for  the  stolen  property,  but  need  not  pay 
the  fine  of  double,  four,  or  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  theft,  as  the  case  might  otherwise  require  (Ex. 
xxi.  37,  xxii.  3) : provided,  however,  that  the  admis- 
sion was  made  before  the  bet  din,  or  court,  and  be- 
fore he  was  sued  and  evidence  was  produced  against 
him;  otherwise  his  subsequent  admission  is  of  no 
avail  to  release  him  from  the  fine  (Maimonides,  “ Hil- 
kot  Genebah,”  iii.  8,  9). 

Admission  of  a debt  must  be  made  before  two  men 
expressly  requested  to  serve  as  witnesses  on  this  par- 
ticular point ; otherwise,  if  stated  in  the  absence  of 
the  creditor,  the  debtor  can  claim  that  the  statement 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  people  believe 
he  was  poor.  Then,  again,  if  the  creditor  was  pres- 
ent, the  debtor  can  claim  that  the  statement  was 
made  in  fun,  ''n"n  PDC’D  (“  I have  been  joking  ”).  In 
fact,  the  debtor’s  silence  to  the  creditor’s  demand, 
before  witnesses,  is  a better  indication 
Of  a Debt,  of  his  consent  than  his  admission  under 
these  circumstances.  The  best  safe- 
guard for  the  creditor  is  to  have  the  debtor  admit  his 
indebtedness  after  due  demand  in  court,  when  the 
debtor  can  not  have  recourse  to  any  such  excuses 
(Sanh.  iii.  6,  29a;  “ Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,” 
§ 32). 

Admission  of  a debt  by  a person  on  the  point  of 
death,  however,  is  valid  in  any  event,  as  li'X  DPX 
nn'D  hock'd  (“  One  is  not  likely  to  joke  on  his 

death-bed  ” ; B.  B.  175a ; “ Hoshen  Mishpat,”  § 81,  2). 

Admission  in  writing  must  be  made  by  the  debtor 
dictating  the  contents,  appointing  the  witnesses  (Dnx 
’py),  and  ordering  them  to  write  and  sign  the  note 
(IDnm  lana),  which  makes  it  a recorded  document 
pledged  by  the  debtor ’s  landed  property,  which  can  be 
seized  for  the  payment  of  the  note  even  from  subse- 
quent purchasers:  otherwise  the  note  has  no  more 
value  than  an  unsecured  debt,  and  his  property  subse- 
quently sold  can  not  be  held  for  the  payment  of  the 
note.  Hence  the  witnesses  must  not  act  without 
special  instruction  from  the  debtor  (Maimonides, 
“Hilkot  Malweh,”  xi.  § 1). 

If  there  are  two  partners,  A and  B,  in  a firm,  ad- 
mission made  by  partner  A of  the  payment  of  a debt 
from  G,  a debtor  of  the  firm,  due  the  partnership,  A 
claiming  to  have  received  the  money  and  put  it  in 
the  partnership  treasury  is  not  binding  on  partner 
B,  who  disputes  the  fact.  However,  G is  released  of 
his  debt  by  the  admission  of  A,  who  must  prove 
his  statement  or  reimburse  B (Maimonides,  “ Hilkot 
Sheluhin,”  x.  6). 

Admission  by  a debtor  of  part  payment,  if  made 
after  suit  has  begun,  subjects  the  debtor  to  an  oath; 
whereas  a debtor,  by  general  denial,  is  legally  ex- 
empt from  the  oath.  The  Talmud  reasons  that  in 
the  latter  case  a man  having  the  effrontery  to  deny 
outright  will  not  shrink  from  swear- 
Of  Part  ing  falsely.  In  case  witnesses  testify 
Payment  to  the  full  payment  the  oath  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  debtor  who  admits 
only  part  payment;  but  purcha.sers  of  his  property 
can  claim  that  they  rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  full  payment  of  the  note  (Mishnah 
Shebu.  vii.  1;  Maimonides,  “Hilkot  To'en,”  iii.  § 1, 
iv.  § 1 ci  seq.). 

Bibliography  : Hai  Gaon,  Mishpete  Shehu'ot,m.  1-3.  Ham- 
burg, 1783 ; Sigmund  Mayer,  Einleitimg  in  die  Gesetzgehung 
und  Medicin  des  Talmuds  (translated  from  the  French  of 
J.  M.  Rabbinowitz),  Treves,  1883;  Frankel,  Der  OericUtUehe 
Bcweis,  pp.  339-341,  Berlin,  1846;  Blumenstein,  Die  Ver- 
scliiedenen  Eidesarten  nach  Mnsaisch- Talmtidischem 
Rechtc,  p. 6,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1883 ; M.  Bloch, Die  Civil- 
Process-Ordnung  nach  Mosaisch-Rahhinisehem  RecMe, 
pp.  41-43,  Budapest,  1882;  J.  Klein,  Das  GericMliche  Be- 
wetsverfahren,  p.  6,  Halle,  1885. 
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ADMON  B.  GADDAI : One  of  three  police- 
court  judges  in  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
— the  others  being  Hanan  b.  Abishalom  (Hanan  the 
Egyptian)  and  Nahum  the  Median.  Altogether 
there  were  nearly  four  hundred  such  judges  in  Jeru- 
salem ; but  only  the  most  prominent  among  them  are 
mentioned  by  name,  and  of  these  Admon  is  the  chief. 
These  judges  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  forbid- 
ding judges  to  receive  remuneration  (Mishnah  Bek. 
iv.  6),  their  salaries  being  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
Temple  treasury.  Each  of  them  was  allowed  annu- 
ally ninety-nine  manah  (see  Coins)  ; but  where  family 
circumstances  required  it  the  judge  was  allowed  to 
draw  a larger  amount  (Ket.  105a).  At  what  particu- 
lar age  they  flourished  can  not  be  ascertained  with 
precision ; but  from  the  fact  that  Rabban  Johanan  b. 
Zakkai  and  Rabban  Gamaliel  expressly  sanction  some 
of  Admon’s  and  Hanan’s  decisions  (fot.  xiii.  1-9)  it 
necessarily  follows  that  their  terms  of  office  preceded 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  8.  M. 

ADMONI.  See  Rufus. 

ADOI : Name  of  the  father  of  Hananiah,  a resh 
galuta  (prince  of  the  captivity),  who  flourished  about 
700.  It  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  Persian  form 
of  a Semitic  name,  which  is  none  other  than  the 
familiar  Ida,  or  Ada  (Adda),  known  from  Jewish 
and  Palmyrene  sources,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  Persian  suffix  oi,  as  a term  of  endearment. 

Bibliography  : Lazarus,  In  N.  Brull’s  JahrbUcher,  1890,  x. 


ADOLESCENTOLI,  DEGLI,  or  DEI,  FAN- 
CIULLI  (pnjDn):  One  of  the  four  or  five  noble 
families  which,  according  to  legend,  were  transported 
by  Titus  (70-81)  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  The  his- 
tory of  this  family,  however,  can  only  be  traced  to 
the  fourteenth  centur3^  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  family  seat  was  at  Bologna.  A notable  repre- 
sentative of  this  family  was  Moses  ben  Judah 
Nagari.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
there  were  in  Spain  and  in  southern  France  families 
named  Dels  Infanz  and  Dels  Fils,  distinguished  for 
wealth  and  learning.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  Italian  family  Degli  Adolescen- 
toli. 

Bibliography:  Vogelsteln  and  Rieger,  Geseh.  d.  Juclen  in 

Bom,  pp.  24,  299,  444 ; Neubauer,  in  Zunz's  Jubelsehrift,  p. 

139;  Zunz,  in  Kerem  Homed,  v.  132. 

M.  R. 

ADOLPHUS,  SIR  JOHN  : English  lawyer,  his- 
torical and  political  writer;  born  at  London  in  1768; 
died  there  July  16, 1845.  His  grandfather,  a Jew  of 
German  extraction,  was  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  wrote  a French 
romance,  “Histoire  des  Diables  Modernes.”  Adol- 
phus’ father  was  not  in  easy  circumstances,  and  only 
through  the  liberality  of  an  uncle  was  Adolphus  en- 
abled to  live  in  London.  To  this  relative  he  owed  his 
education,  as  well  as  his  indenture  to  an  attorney  in 
1783.  On  completing  his  articles  in  1790  he  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1793  Adolphus  married  a Miss 
Leycester,  of  White  Place,  Berkshire,  “a  lady  of  good 
family  and  small  fortune.”  For  several  years  he 
continued  to  neglect  law  for  literature.  At  first 
he  assisted  Archdeacon  Coxe  with  his  “ Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,”  and  then  published  his  own 
“ Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution  ” 
(1799) ; “ The  British  Cabinet,  containing  Portraits  of 
Illustrious  Personages,  with  Biographical  Memoirs,  ” 
and  “ Historj'  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
George  HI.  to  the  Conclusion  of  Peace  in  1783” 
(1802).  The  last-mentioned  work  exhibits  consid- 


erable learning  and  independent  research,  and  was 
commended  by  the  “Edinburgh  Review  ” (1802,  No. 
2)  “for  its  perfect  impartiality  in  narrating  events 
and  in  collecting  information.  ” 

Through  the  suecess  of  his  work  and  the  kind 
otfices  of  Archdeacon  Coxe,  Adolphus  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Addington,  the  prime  minister,  who 
engaged  him  for  political  work  which  included  pam- 
phleteering and  electioneering.  In  1803  he  pub- 
lished a “History  of  France  from  1790  to  the  Abor- 
tive Peace  of  Amiens,  ” and  a pamphlet,  “ Reflections 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Rupture  with  France.” 
Shortly  afterward  Adolphus  resolved  to  return  to 
the  profession  of  law.  He  entered  himself  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1803,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1807.  He  took  up  criminal  law  as  a specialty',  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  English 

bar.  Among  his  more  notable  forensic  successes  is 
his  ingenious  defense  of  Thistlewood  and  the  other 
Cato  street  conspirators  in  1820.  His  legal  career 
being  now  firmly  established,  he  again  devoted  a 
part  of  his  time  to  literature,  and  published  “The 
Political  State  of  the  English  Empire”  (four  volumes, 
1818),  “Observations  on  the  Vagrant  Act”  (1824), 
and  “ Memoirs  of  John  Bannister  ” (1839).  Bannister 
was  a comedian  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted. In  1840  he  resolved  to  continue  his 
“ History  of  England,”  and  reissued  the  first  volume, 
which  had  gone  through  four  editions.  By  1845  he 
had  issued  seven  volumes,  and  was  at  work  on  the 
eighth  when  he  died.  Apart  from  these  elaborate 
works,  he  wrote  several  essays  for  the  “ British  Critic  ” 
and  the  “ Annual  Register.  ” 

Bibliography:  Gentlemen's  Ma{/azine,  IMo ; Diet,  of  Xa- 

tional  Biographii,  s.v. 

lil.  B. 

ADOMIM  BEN  TAMIM.  See  Dunash  ben 
Tamim. 

ADONAI  ('r*!,  literally  “mj'  Lord,”  the  plural 
form  of  Adon,  that  is,  “ Lord  ” or  “ Lordship  ”) : This 
word  occurs  in  the  Masoretic  text  315  times  by  the 
side  of  the  Tetragram  YHWH  (310  times  preceding 
and  five  times  succeeding  it)  and  134  times  without 
it.  Originally  an  appellation  of  God,  the  word  be- 
came a definite  title,  and  when  the  Tetragram  became 
too  holy  for  utterance  Adonai  was  substituted  for 
it,  so  that,  as  a rule,  the  name  written  YHWH  re- 
ceives the  points  of  Adonai  and  is  read  Adonai,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  Adonai  precedes  or  succeeds  it  in 
the  text,  when  it  is  read  Elohim.  The  vowel-signs 
e,  o,  a,  given  to  the  Tetragrammaton  in  the  written 
text,  therefore,  indicate  this  pronunciation,  Aedonai, 
while  the  form  Jehovah,  introduced  by  a Christian 
writer  about  1520,  rests  on  a misunderstanding.  The 
translation  of  YHWH  by  the  word  Lord  in  the  King 
James’s  and  in  other  versions  is  due  to  the  tradi- 
tional reading  of  the  Tetragrammaton  as  Adonai,  and 
this  can  be  traced  to  the  oldest  translation  of  the 
Bible,  the  Septuagint.  About  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Shem  ha-Meforash,  the  “ distinctive  name  ” 
YHWH,  there  is  no  authentic  information.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  Second  Temple  the  Name  was 
still  in  common  use,  as  may  be  learned  from  such 
proper  names  as  Jehohanan,  or  from  liturgical  for- 
mulas, such  as  Halelu-Yah.  At  the 

Pronun-  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  era,  how- 

ciation.  ever,  the  use  of  the  Name  was  reserved 
for  the  Temple.  From  Sifre  to  Num. 

vi.  27,  Mishnah  Tamid,  vii.  2,  and  Sotah,  vii.  6 it 
appears  that  the  priests  were  allowed  to  pronounce 
the  Name  at  the  benediction  only  in  the  Temple; 
elsewhere  they'  were  obliged  to  use  the  appellative 
name  (kinnvtj)  “Adonai.”  Philo,  too,  in  referring 
to  it  says  (“  Life  of  Moses,”  iii.  11) ; “ The  four  letters 
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may  be  mentioned  or  heard  only  by  holy  men  whose 
ears  and  tongues  are  purified  by  wisdom,  and  by  no 
other  in  any  place  whatsoever.  ” According  to  J ose- 
phus  (“  Ant.  ” ii.  12,  § 4) : 

" Moses  besought  God  to  impart  to  him  the  knowledge  of  His 
name  and  its  pronunciation  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  invoke 
Him  by  name  at  the  sacred  acts,  whereupon  God  communicated 
His  name,  hitherto  unknown  to  any  man  ; and  it  would  be  a sin 
for  me  to  mention  it.” 

Pronunciation  of  the  Name  by  the  Temple  priests 


correct  pronunciation  became  a secret,  entrusted 
only  to  the  kasherim  (worthy  ones)  or  the  zenu'im 
(Essenes  = “ the  humble  or  chaste  ones  ”),  but  with- 
held from  the  frivolous,  the  Hellenists  {peruzim)-, 
and  even  the  former  were  taught  it  only  once  every 
seven  years,  and  then  only  after  due  purification  and 
sanctification  (see  Kid.  71a;  Yer.  Yoma,  l.c.,  and 
compare  Tosef.,  Yadayim,  at  the  close,  in  Simson 
of  Sens’  commentary).  “Wo  upon  you,  ye  Phar- 
isees, who  pronounce  the  Holy  Name  each  morning 
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and  take  us  for  Thine  in-herit  - ance! 


also  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Tosef. , Sotah,  xiii.  8, 
quoted  Menahot,  1096,  and  Yoma,  39i,  relates  that 
“from  the  time  Simon  the  Just  died  [this  is  the 
traditional  expression  for  the  beginning  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic period],  the  priests  refrained  from  blessing 
the  people  with  the  Name  ” — in  other  w'ords,  they 
pronounced  it  indistinctly,  or  they  mouthed  or  mum- 
bled it.  Thus  says  Tosef.,  Ber.  vi.  23;  Formerly 
they  used  to  greet  each  other  with  the  Ineffable 
Name:  wdien  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  study 
of  the  Law  came,  the  elders  mumbled  the  Name. 
Subsequently  also  the  solemn  utterance  of  the  Name 
by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  that 
ought  to  have  been  heard  by  the  priests  and  the 
people,  according  to  the  Mishnah  Yoma,  vi.  2,  be- 
came inaudible  or  indistinct. 

R.  Tarfon  (or  Tryphon)  relates  (Yer.  Yoma,  iii. 
40d);  “I  was  standing  in  the  row  of  jmung  priests, 
and  I heard  the  high  priest  mumbling  the  Name, 
while  the  rest  of  the  priests  were  chanting.  ” Thus  the 


without  due  purification ! ” said  the  Hemerobaptists ; 
whereupon  the  Pharisees  sarcastically  replied : “ Wo 
upon  jmu  who  pronounce  the  Holy 
The  Use  Name  wfith  an  organ  of  the  body,  while 
of  the  j'our  body  itself  is  unholy ! ” However, 

Name.  it  appears  from  Ta'anit,  19a  and  ‘Ab. 

Zarah,  ISa,  that  the  Essene  saints  made 
use  of  the  Name  in  their  invocations  and  miraculous 
cures,  whieh  was  afterward  declared  to  be  a griev- 
ous sin  (Sanh.  x.  1;  compare  also  Book  of  Wisdom, 
xiv.  21).  But  w'hile  even  among  these  the  right  pro- 
nunciation was  forgotten  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  hope  was  expressed  by  Phinehas  b.  Jair,  “ the 
Saint,”  that  the  knowledge  and  the  correct  use  of  the 
Name,  so  wondrouslj'  efficacious  in  the  blessed  days 
long  gone  by,  would  again  be  restored  in  the  Messi- 
anic age  (see  Pes.  50a,  Mdr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxxvi.  and 
to  Ps.  xci.),  according  to  R.  Mana  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury (Yer.  Sanh.  x.  28J),  the  Samaritans  then  used 
the  Ineffable  Name  in  their  oath,  and  Theodoret,  the 
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Church  father,  iu  the  fifth  century,  tells  us  that  he 
heard  it  pronounced  by  them  as  Yabe,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  Yahweh.  Even  iu  the  writing  of  the 
Name  scrupulous  care  had  to  be  taken  by  the  scribes 
(see  Soferim,  v.  6). 

The  day  on  which  the  Pharisees  succeeded  in 
abrogating  the  ancient  Sadducean  custom  of  hav- 
ing the  Sacred  Name  written  in  public  documents 
was  celebrated  as  a great  day  of  thanksgiving 
(explained  correctly  by  Dalman,  against  R.  H.  186; 
compare  with  Yadayim,  iv.  8,  “Wo  upon  you,  ye 
Sadducees,  who  write  the  name  of  the  temporary 
ruler  alongside  of  the  Sacred  Name ! ”).  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible,  even 
though  some  scribe  might  now  and  then  write  the 
Tetragrammaton  in  the  archaic  Hebrew  form  on 
the  margin,  mm,  as  found  by  Origen  (see  facsimile 
attached  to  article  Aquila),  took  great  care  to  render 
the  name  mm  regularly  Kvpidg,  Lord,  as  if  they 
knew  of  no  other  reading  but  Adonai.  Transla- 
tions dependent  upon  the  Septuagint  have  the  same 


teen  attributes  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  according 
to  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  176,  and  the  final  clau.se  of  ver. 
9 of  the  same  chapter) ; being  the  propitiatory  ver- 
sicle  running  through  the  whole  system  of  seli- 
hot.  This  pizmon  is  usually  associated  with  the 
beautiful  melody  given  on  the  previous  page,  a 
characteristically  Polish  utilization  of  the  plaintive 
Oriental  chromatic  scale.  The  melody  is  not  of 
great  age.  F.  L.  C. 

ADONAI  BE?OL  SHOFAR  (nD’IK'  ‘jipa  ”)  : 

A short  pizmon  of  four  stanzas,  each  ending  anil 
commencing  with  the  respective  halves  of  Ps.  xlvii. 
6.  It  is  chanted  in  the  Sephardic  liturgy  before  the 
first  sounding  of  the  shofar  on  the  Day  of  Idemo- 
rial,  or  New-year  festival.  The  traditional  mel- 
ody,which  is  repeated  after  the  second  sounding  of 
the  shofar  in  the  musaf  prayer,  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  old  tunes  of  Provence  and  Navarre,  and 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a folk-song  from  the 
Pyrenean  region,  adapted  for  use  in  worship  by  the 
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reading  of  the  Name.  Not  from  “ superstitious  fear  ” 
or  misapplication  of  the  third  command  of  the  Dec- 
alogue or  of  Lev.  xxiv.  ll,  but  from  a reverential 
feeling  that  the  Name  ought  not  to  be  pronounced 
except  with  consecrated  lips  and  to  consecrated  cars, 
the  substitute  “ Lord  ” came  into  use.  Yet  this  simple 
measure,  introduced  to  guard  the  Nanie  against  pro- 
fane use,  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
securing  to  the  Biblical  God  the  universal  character 
with  which  He  is  invested  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and 
the  Ruler  of  men  and  nations.  YHWH,  as  the  God 
of  Israel,  might  still  be  taken  as  a tribal  God ; The 
Lord  is  no  longer  the  God  of  one  people;  He  is  Lord 
of  all  the  world,  the  Only  One.  Compare  Name 
OF  God,  Shem  ha-Meforash,  and  Tetragramma- 
TOX. 

Bibliography  : Gustaf  H.  Dalman,  Der  Gnttesmame  Adonai 

und  seine  Geschichte ; Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  i.  and  ii. ; C. 

Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  1897,  pp.  156  et  seq. 

K. 

ADONAI,  ADONAI ; The  pizmon  (hymn)  on 
the  thirteen  Attributes  of  God  in  the  selihot 
(propitiatory  prayers)  for  the  fifth  intermediate  day 
of  the  Tex  Days  of  Pexitexce,  according  to  the 
northern  liturgies.  It  is  repeated  in  full  in  the 
“Ne‘ilah  ” service  of  the  Daj^  of  Atonement.  There 
are  five  verses  bearing  the  acrostic  Amittai,  the  au- 
thor’s name,  with  a refrain  compounded  of  the  thir- 


Spanish  Jews  of  the  fourteenth  centurj%  in  accord- 
ance with  a practise  already  familiar  in  the  day'  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  and  .Judah  ha-Levi,  and  continu- 
ing down  to  the  period  of  the  Expulsion.  The  secu- 
lar names  of  such  melodies  are  given  in  the  rubrics 
of  many^  editions  of  the  Sephardic  !Mahzor,  tlie 
hymns  (piyntim)  included  in  which,  while  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  more  closely  reproduce  the 
meter  and  rhythm  of  the  Gentile  secular  verse  than 
the  “ rimed  prose  ” which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
the  northern  liturgy.  These  hymns  thus  lent  them- 
selves readily'  to  secular  melodies.  F.  L.  C. 

ADONAI  MELEK  (-|^o  >^)  : A refrain  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  particularly'  during  the  services  of 
the  day's  of  penitence,  built  up  of  the  following  Scrip- 
tural phrases:  “ The  Lord  rcigneth  ” (Ps.  x.  16,  Ileb.); 
“The  Lord  reigneth  ” (Ps.  xciii.  1);  and  “The  Lord 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  ” (Ex.  xv.  18).  Being  in- 
troduced into  the  penitential  services  of  both  the  Ash- 
kenazic and  Sephardic  liturgies  as  a refrain,  phrase 
by'  phrase,  to  poems  in  stanzas  of  three  verses,  the 
two  traditional  melodies  may'  be  quoted  in  contrast, 
since  they  are  characteristic  of  the  individual  differ- 
ences between  the  traditional  music  of  the  northern 
and  that  of  the  southern  Jews  of  Europe.  In  the 
Sephardic  liturgy  (along,  at  least,  the  Dutch,  which 
is  also  the  British  and  Colonial,  line  of  transmission; 
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for  the  Italians  have  perhaps  approximated  to  the 
Ashkenazim  in  this  respect)  the  melodies  are  in- 
tended more  for  congregational  singing  than  for  the 
cantor’s  elaboration.  Thus  they  usually  present  a 
definite  rhythmic  form,  with  the  simple  outline  of 
a folk-song,  from  which,  indeed,  many  were  first 
adapted ; and  their  tonality  rarely  is  other  than  the 
minor  or  the  maj  or  mode.  The  Sephardim  have  more 
traditional  strains  suited  for  rendering  by  a congre- 
gational unison,  and  as  a result  these  melodies  have 
varied  but  little  in  local  tradition. 

In  the  Ashkenazic  liturgy,  however,  the  cantor 
was,  from  ancient  times,  not  so  much  the  leader  of 


the  Middle  Ages  are  largely  “modal” — constructed, 
that  is,  in  scales  such  as  those  of  the  Catholic  plain- 
song,  where  the  “ tonic  ” is  some  note  other  than  the 
do  or  la  of  the  modern  modes,  and  the  semitones 
in  consequence  fall  into  a different  position  in  the 
octave  from  those  which  characterize  the  major  and 
minor  scales. 

Finally,  the  old  northern  intonations  often  differ 
in  the  phrase  with  which  they  close,  alike  from  the 
Sephardic  and  from  modern  melodies,  since  the  ca- 
dence rarely  rises  to  the  keynote,  but  falls  to  it,  or 
often  to  the  dominant,  as  in  the  “plagal  cadence,” 
a frequent  form  of  wliich  is  given  in  the  example 
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the  congregational  song  as  the  practised  vocalist  who 
musically  interpreted  the  text  to  the  listening  con- 
gregation. More  rarely,  in  consequence,  were  the 
melodies  founded  on,  or  imitated  from,  the  secular 
music  of  the  land  and  time ; but  they  were  devel- 
oped from  snatches  of  tune  of  earlier  origin  or  from 
brief  quotations  from  parts  of  the  service-music  of 
cognate  intention.  Thus  the  northern  intonations  for 
parallel  passages  are,  generally,  nearer  to  cantilla- 
tion  than  to  tune,  of  irregular  and  unrhythmic  form, 
and  the  original  lines  are  well  overlaid  with  melis- 
matic  adornment,  ill-adapted  for  congregational  ren- 
dering, and  frequently  varying  in  non-essential  de- 
tails, according  to  the  particular  line  of  tradition. 

Moreover,  the  northern  melodics  handed  down  from 


above.  Bourgault-Ducoudray  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  interval  in  the 
melodies  of  the  Levant.  F.  L.  C. 

ADONI-BEZEK. — Biblical  Data : Canaanitish 
king  (.Judges,  i.  5-7),  in  the  town  of  Bezek.  He  was 
routed  by  Judah  and  fled,  but  was  caught.  His 
thumbs  and  great  toes  were  cut  off,  as  a divine  retri- 
bution— as  he  himself  acknowledged — for  the  same 
mutilation  visited  by  him  upon  seventy  kings.  Such 
treatment  rendered  the  captives  practically  harmless 
in  case  of  war,  as  they  could  neither  run  nor  handle 
the  bow.  See  Adoni-zedek.  I.  M.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature ; The  Midrash  sug- 
gests that  the  purport  of  the  Biblical  account  of 
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Adoni-bezek’s  former  greatness  was  to  show  how 
very  powerful  and  wealthy  were  the  Canaanites 
whom  Israel  conquered  by  the  gra(!e  of  God.  For 
even  Adoni-bezek,  compared  with  others  among 
them,  must  have  been  only  an  unimportant  chief- 
tain ; since  his  name  is  lacking  in  the  list  of  kings 
in  Josh.  xii.  9-24,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  subjugated  seventy  other  kings  (Talk,  on 
Judges,  § 37,  quoted  from  Sifre,  but  not  found 
there).  L.  G. 

ADONIJAH  (“Yah  is  Lord”).  — Biblical 
Data : 1 . Fourth  son  of  David,  by  Haggith.  After 
Absalom’s  death  he  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne,  by  summoning  the  court  officials  to  a 
solemn  sacrilice  (I  Kings,  i.  5).  Adonijah  was  sup- 
planted by  Solomon  through  the  influence  of  Batli- 
sheba,  the  mother  of  the  latter,  and  through  the  di- 
plomacy of  the  prophet  Nathan.  After  his  retirement 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Solomon  for  seeking  in  mar- 
riage Abishag,  David’s  concubine.  This  was  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  constructive  treason  (I  Kings,  ii. 
25  [A.V.  26]).  J.  F.  McC. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature ; According  to  the 

rabbis,  the  expression  “ and  his  mother  bare  him  after 
Absalom  ” (I  Kings,  i.  C)  is  used  to  indicate  that  both 
these  sons  of  David  were  of  the  same  type  and  that 
their  actions  were  similar  (B.  B.  1095,  Midr.  Teh.  on 
ii.  7),  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  were  pretend- 
ers to  the  throne,  and  that  each  kept  fifty  runners. 
These  were  not  ordinary  footmen,  but  were  men 
whose  spleens  had  been  cut  out  and  the  fleshy  soles 
■of  whose  feet  had  been  cut  away,  both  of  which  op- 
erations were  held  to  make  running  easy  (Sanh.  215; 
‘Ab.  Zarah,  44a).  All  this,  however,  was  of  no  avail 
to  Adonijah.  His  incapacity  for  the  throne  was  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  the  crown  of  David  did  not  fit 
him:  this  crown  miraculously  fitted  the  legitimate 
kings  of  the  house  of  David  only  (Sanh.,  l.c.).  The 
rabbis  ascribe  Adonijah’s  death  at  the  hands  of  Solo- 
mon to  his  anxiety  to  usurp  the  throne,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Solomon  seized  the  first  pretext 
offered  to  put  his  brother  out  of  the  way  (I  Kings,  ii. 
\^etseq.\  Yer.  Peah,  i.  16a).  L.  G. 

2.  A Levite  of  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (II  Chron. 
xvii.  8).  3.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  (Neh.  x.  16).  In  Ezra,  ii.  13; 
viii.  13,  and  Neh.  vii.  18  he  appears  under  the  name 
•of  Adonikam.  The  latter  form  is  probably  correct. 

J.  F.  McC. 

ADONIM  HA-LEVI.  See  Dunash  ben  Labrat. 

ADONIRAM  (also  ADORAM,  HADORAM  ; 

“The  Lord  is  Exalted”);  Superintendent  of  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  in  the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
Iiehoboam(“  Adoram,”  II  Sam.  xx.  24;  “Hadoram,” 
II  Chron.  x.  18).  In  both  cases,  the  Septuagint  gives 
“Adoniram.”  He  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  sece- 
ding Israelites  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  by  whom  he 
had  been  sent  to  collect  the  tax  in  the  north  (I  Kings, 
iv.  6;  V.  14;  xii.  18).  G.  B.  L. 

ADONIS  (BAAL  OF  THE  PHENICIANS). 

See  Tammuz. 

ADONIS  PLANT.  See  Naaman. 

ADONI-ZEDEK  (“Zedek  is  Lord”):  King  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  invasion  of  Pal- 
estine (Josh.  x.  1,  3).  He  led  a coalition  of  five  of 
the  neighboring  Amorite  cities  to  resist  the  inva- 
sion,but  the  allies  were  defeated  at  Gibeon,  and  suf- 
fered at  Beth-horon,  not  only  from  their  pursuers, 
but  also  from  a great  hail-storm.  The  five  allied 
kings  took  refuge  in  a cave  at  Makkedah  and  were 


imprisoned  there  until  after  the  battle,  when  Joshua 
commanded  that  they  be  brought  before  him ; where- 
upon they  were  brought  out,  humiliated,  and  put  to 
death.  The  name  Adoni-zedek  seems  to  be  cor- 
rupted into  Adoni-bezek  in  Judges,  i.  5-7. 

Bibliography  : G.  F.  Moore,  Judges,  in  International  Crit- 
ical Commentary,  p.  16. 

D.  G.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : According  to  the 

Midrash,  the  name  Adoni-zedek  means  “ Master  of 
Zedek” — that  is,  “of  .Jerusalem,”  the  city  of  right- 
eousness (zcde^ ; Gen.  R.  xliii.  6).  L.  G. 

ADON  ‘OLAM  (nijiy  pTN)  Music  : One  of  the 
few  strictly  metrical  hymns  in  the  Jewish  liturgy,  the 
nobility  of  the  diction  of  which  and  the  smoothness  of 
whose  versification  have  given  it  unusual  importance. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  Sephardim  and  in 
British  synagogues  generally,  it  is  congregationally 
sung  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  and  festival  morn- 
ing services,  and  among  the  Ashkenazim  also  it 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  hymn  Yigdal  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  service  on  these  occasions,  while 
both  h}'mns  are  almost  universally  chanted  on  the 
Eve  of  Atonement.  Because  of  this  solemn  associa- 
tion, and  on  account  of  its  opening  and  closing 
sentiments,  the  hymn  has  also  been  selected  for  reacl- 
ing  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying.  It  is  likewise 
printed  at  the  commencement  of  the  daily  morning 
prayer,  that  its  utterance  may  help  to  attune  the 
mind  of  the  worshiper  to  reverential  awe.  In  the 
Sephardic  version  the  hymn  comprises  six  stanzas 
of  two  verses  each,  but  the  fourth  (which  is  but  an 
amplification  of  the  third)  is  omitted  by  the  Ashke- 
nazim. For  so  wide-spread  and  beloved  a hymn, 
the  traditional  tunes  are  singularly  few.  Onl^-'  four 
or  five  of  them  deserve  to  be  called  traditional.  Of 
these  the  oldest  appears  to  be  a short  melodj'  of 
Spanish  origin  (see  A below). 

Of  similar  construction  is  a melodj’  of  northern 
origin  associated  bj’  English  Jews  with  the  peniten- 
tial season  (see  B below). 

This  melodj'  is  often  sung  antiphonallj’,  between 
precentor  and  congregation,  although  it  was  obvi- 
ouslj’  intended  for  congregational  rendering  onlj’, 
like  the  Spanish  tune  given  above  it.  The  best 
known  of  the  other  traditional  antiphonal  settings 
exists  in  two  or  three  forms,  the  oldest  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  one  given  below  (C). 

Every  one  of  the  sj'nagogal  composers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  written  several  settings 
for  “Adon  ‘Olam.”  Most  of  them — following  the 
earlier  practise  of  the  continental  sjmagogues  dur- 
ing the  modern  period  (see  Choir) — have  attempted 
more  or  less  elaborately  polj’phonlc  compositions. 
But  the  absurditj’  of  treating  an  essentially  congre- 
gational hj’inn  so  as  to  render  congregational  sing- 
ing of  it  impossible  is  latterly  becoming  recognized, 
and  many  tunes  in  true  hj'mn  form  have  been  more 
recentlj'  composed.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  setting  written  by  Simon  W.  Waley  (1827-76) 
for  the  West  London  Synagogue,  which  has  become 
a classic  among  the  Briti.sh  Jews,  having  been  long 
ago  adopted  from  the  “reform”  into  the  “ortho- 
dox ” congregations  of  England  and  her  colonies. 
It  is  here  excerpted  from  the  music-book  of  that 
synagogue  by  the  wardens’  kind  permission  (see  D 
below).  F.  L.  C. 

[The  Adon  ‘Olam  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
hymns  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Jewish  liturgj’, 
emploj'ed  in  the  various  rituals  all  over  the  world, 
though  not  alwaj’s  at  the  same  period  of  the  service 
or  on  the  same  occasions;  thus  in  the  Roman  Mahzor 
it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  service  and 
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sung  together  Avith  Yigdal  (Zunz,  “Ritus,”  p.  80). 
In  the  Sephardic  liturgy  it  has  twelve  strophes;  in 
the  German,  only  ten.  Baer,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  “ Prayer-book  ” (Rodelheim,  1868),  says  that  the 
hymn  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  he  recited  be- 
fore retiring,  as  it  closes  with  the  words : “ Into  His 
hand  I commit  my  spirit  when  I fall  asleep  and  when 


When  this  our  world  shall  be  no  more. 
In  majesty  He  still  shall  reign. 

Who  was,  who  is,  who  will  for  aye 
In  endless  glory  still  remain. 

Aione  is  He,  beyond  compare. 

Without  division  or  ally ; 

Without  Initial  date  or  end. 
Omnipotent  He  rules  on  high. 
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I awake.  ” It  ma}’  be,  however,  that  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  hymn  recommended  its  use  in  the 
liturgy,  and  that  it  was  chanted  indiscriminately  at 
the  beginning  or  the  close  of  the  service.  The  date 
and  the  name  of  the  author  are  unknown. 

The  following  translation  of  the  hymn,  in  which 
the  meter  of  the  original  has  been  preserved,  is  by 
F.  de  Sola  Mendes : 

ADON  ‘OLAM. 

The  Lord  of  all,  who  reigned  supreme 
Ere  first  Creation’s  form  was  framed ; 

When  all  was  finished  by  His  will 
His  Name  Almighty  was  proclaimed. 


He  is  my  God  and  Savior  too. 

To  whom  I turn  in  sorrow’s  hour — 

My  banner  proud,  my  refuge  sure — 

Who  hears  and  answers  with  His  power. 

Then  in  His  hand  myself  I lay. 

And  trusting,  sleep : and  wake  with  cheer ; 

My  soul  and  body  are  His  care ; 

The  Lord  doth  guard,  I have  no  fear ! 

Bibliography  : Landshuth’s  note  in  Siddur  Hegyon  Leb.  p. 
6,  Konigsberg,  1845.  ^ ^ 

ADOPTION  : The  adrogatio  of  the  older  Roman 
law — a legal  process  by  which  a man  can  create  be- 
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tween  himself  and  a person  not  his  child  relations  that 
properly  belong  only  to  father  and  child — is  unknown 
to  both  Biblical  and  Talmudic  law.  But  the  feel- 
ing that  the  man  and  woman  who  bring  up  a child, 
and  more  especially  those  who  teach  the  child  virtue 
and  the  fear  of  God,  should  be  honored  as  parents  is 


Merab  bore  them,  and  Michal  reared  them;  to  teach  us  that 
whoever  rears  an  orphan  in  his  own  house  is,  in  the  w’ords  of 
Scripture,  deemed  its  parent.  R.  Hanina  drew  the  same  doc- 
trine from  Ruth,  iv.  17.  ‘And  the  women  her  neighbors  gave  it 
a name,  saying.  There  is  a son  born  to  Naomi.’  Now,  did 
Naomi  bear  him  ? Did  not  Ruth  bear  him  ? Ruth  bore  him 
and  Naomi  reared  him;  therefore  he  is  called  Naomi’s  child. 

“ R.  Eleazar,  quoting  Ps.  txxvli.  15,  Qnds  the  doctrine  in  these 
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strongly  expressed  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  19J),  which, 
in  the  usual  way,  strengthens  the  views  of  the  sages 
with  quotations  from  Scripture.  Concerning  the  sons 
of  Michal,  daughter  of  King  Saul,  mentioned  in  H 
Sam.  xxi.  8,  Rabbi  Joshua  b.  Korha,  one  of  the  sages 
of  Mishnaic  times,  asks : 

“Did  Michal  bear  them  ? Did  not  rather  Merab  bear  them  ? 


words : ‘ Thou  hast  with  thine  arm  redeemed  thy  people,  the 
sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.  Selah ! ’ And  was  not  Jacob  their 
father?  Yes;  Jacob  begat  them,  but  Joseph  nourished  them; 
therefore  they  take  his  name.  R.  Samuel  b.  Natunani  says,  on 
the  authority  of  R.  Jonathan ; Whoever  teaches  the  son  of  his 
companion  the  Law,  has  the  right,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  to 
be  deemed  that  person’s  father : for  it  is  said  (Nura.  iii.  1,  2)  : 
‘These  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses,’  and  farther 
on : ‘ And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  ’ ; this  is  to 
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tell  thee  that  Aaron  hegat  them,  and  Moses  taught  them : hence 
they  are  set  down  under  Moses’  name.” 

By  a similar  exegetical  process  Moses  is  called  the 
son  of  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (I  Chron.  iv. 
18),  whom  legend  identities  with  the  Egyptian  prin- 
cess who  saved  and  reared  Moses  (Meg.  13rt).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Scriptures  show  how  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  brought  up  Moses,  as  if  she  were  his  mother ; 

and  how  Mordecai,  after  the  death  of 
Adoption  in  Esther’s  father  and  mother,  “took  her 

Female  unto  himself  for  a daughter”  (Esth. 

Line.  ii.  7) , and  Esther  treated  him  with  the 
implicit  obedience  due  to  a father.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  she  would 
have  inherited  his  estate  in  preference  to  nearer  blood 
relations;  neither  does  it  appear  that  a method  for 
creating  such  a relation  between  them  as  would  make 
her  his  heiress  was  ever  known  to  the  laws  of  Israel. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  Scripture  (G-en. 
xlviii.  5),  “Ephraim  and  Manasseh  . . . are  mine; 
as  Reuben  and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine,”  which 
indicates  that  the  writer  was  probably  acquainted 
with  Adoption  in  the  legal  sense,  such  as  would 
give  to  the  chosen  children  the  right  of  inheriting 
from  the  person  adopting  them;  for  the  obvious 
intent  of  the  passage  is  to  account  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  with  dis- 
tinct territories,  on  an  equality  with  the  tribes  claim- 
ing descent  from  Jacob’s  sons.  L.  N.  D. 

Adoption  in  a legal  sense  is  practically  unknown 
in  lands  and  conditions  in  which  in  case  of  childless- 
ness a man  may  marry  another  wife  in  order  to  beget 
a son  for  his  heir  (see  Koran,  sura  xxxiii.  3,  and 
Hughes,  “Dictionary  of  Islam,”  s.v.  “Adoption”). 
In  fact,  the  Mosaic  institution  of  the  Levirate,  by 
which  the  surviving  brother  is  enjoined  to  many  his 
deceased  brother’s  wife  in  order  to  give  him  a male 
heir,  shows  that  Adoption  in  the  Roman  sense  did 
not  exist  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (see  Dent.  xxv. 
5-6;  compare,  however,  Sifre,  ii.  289;  Yer.  Yeb.  ii. 
106;  Bab.  Yeb.  24«,  where  this  primitive  view  is  no 
longer  accepted).  The  Adoption  of  the  slave  as  son 
and  heir,  as  indicated  in  the  Bible  in  the  words  of 
Abraham,  “ One  born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir  ” 
(Gen.  XV.  3),  was  probably  practised  frequently  in 
the  manner  described  in  I Chron.  ii.  34  et  seq.,  where 
Sheshan  is  mentioned  as  having  given  his  daugh- 
ter as  wife  to  his  servant  and  adopted  their  sons  as 
his  own. 

Yet  some  form  of  Adoption  was  in  use  in  Biblical 
times.  At  first,  barren  wives  are  found  giving  to 
their  husbands  their  female  slaves  with  the  view  of 
adopting  any  children  borne  by  the  latter  (Gen.  xvi. 
2,  XXX.  3),  the  mode  of  Adoption  being  that  the 
handmaid  brought  forth  her  child  upon  the  knees  of 
the  adoptive  mother  (Gen.  xxx.  3;  compare  Gen.  1. 
23).  According  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  i.  7,  § 1),  Abra- 
ham, being  at  first  childless,  adopted  Lot  as  his  son. 
According  to  Philo  (“  Vita  Mosis,”  i.  5)  and  Josephus 
(“Ant.”  ii.  9,  § 7),  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  formally 
adopted  Moses  as  her  son  (Ex.  ii.  10).  So  Ruth,  iv. 
16  and  Esth.  ii.  7 are  understood  by  many  (see  Vul- 
gate to  Esther)  as  referring  to  Adoption;  the  placing 
of  the  child  upon  the  knee  or  bosom  (Ruth,  iv.  16) 
resembling  the  old  Teutonic  mode  of  Adoption 
(Grimm,  “Deutsche  Rechts-Alterthllmer,”  p.  464). 
According  to  Ewald(“  Alterthumer,”  p.l91),  the  mode 
of  Adoption  was  the  casting  of  a garment  upon  the 
person  to  be  adopted;  the  term  “ Mantclkind,”  in 
German,  points  to  the  same  origin.  Elijah  cast  his 
mantle  upon  Elisha  to  indicate  that  he  had  adopted 
him  as  his  spiritual  heir  (I  Kings,  xix.  19-21) ; and 
so,  Ewald  thinks,  should  the  words  be  explained 
which  Ruth  uses  to  Boaz;  “Spread  thy  skirt  over 


thy  handmaid,  for  thou  art  the  redeemer”  {go-eV) 
(Ruth,  iii.  9).  When  the  Lord  finds  Israel  as  a waif 
in  the  wilderness.  He  is  described  as  performing  the 
same  symbolical  rite ; “ I spread  my  skirt  over  thee, 
and  covered  thy  nakedness,  and  entered  into  a cove- 
nant with  thee”  (Ezek.  xvi.  8).  Now,  while  the 
former  sentence  was  rather  to  denote  a nuptial  rela- 
tionship (see  W.  Robertson  Smith,  “Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,”  p.  87),  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  original  mode  of  recognizing  paternal 
relations  to  a child  with  the  duty  of  protection  im- 
plied thereby.  It  is  possible  that  spreading  of  the 
garment  over  a woman  was  a more  primitive  form 
of  marriage;  while  the  spreading  of  the  mantle  as 
in  the  case  of  Elisha  was  a mode  of  installation  or 
investiture  as  prophet.  Accordingly,  the  stranger 
who  enters  into  new  religious  relation  with  the  Deity 
of  his  adopted  land  is  said  to  come  under  the  wings 
of  the  Deity  whose  protection  he  seeks.  Thiis  Boaz 
says  to  Ruth;  “A  full  reward  be  given  thee  of  the 
Lord,  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art 
come  to  seek  refuge  ” (Ruth,  ii.  12).  This  became 
the  standing  expression  for  conversion  to  the  Jewish 
religion  in  rabbinical  times ; for  example,  Abraham 
brought  many  Gentiles  under  the  wings  of  the  She- 
kinah  (Ab.  R.  N.  ed.  Shechter,  text  B,  xxvi.,  and 
elsewhere).  God  is  in  this  manner  represented  as  ex- 
tending His  Fatherl}"  protection  to  the  proselyte  who 
recognizes  Him  as  his  God  and  Father.  From  this 
point  of  view  Paul  always  speaks  of  conversion  as 
“adoption”  (vloOeaia),  literally,  acceptance  as  God’s 
children:  Rom.  viii.  15,  “Ye  have  received  the  Spirit 
of  adoption  [being  accepted  as  children],  whereby 
we  crjq  Abba,  Father”;  Rom.  ix.  4,  “Israelites,  to 
whom  pertaineth  the  adoption”  [=the  acceptance 
as  God’s  children] ; Gal.  iv.  5,  Eph.  i.  5.  Compare 
“Apost.  Const.”  ii.  26  and  32,  “The  bishop,  your 
father,  leads  you  to  a new  birth  for  adoption.  ” 
Bibliography:  BenChananja,  1858,  i.  391  et  seq.;  Fassel,  Dn.s' 

Mi>saiiich-Rahh.  Civil-Recht,  § 178;  Mayer,  Die  Rechteder 

Israeliten,  Athener,  und  Rocmer,  li.  426  et  seq. 

ADORAIM  ; Fortified  city  built  by  Rehoboam 
in  Judah;  now  called  Dura  (II  Chron.  xi.  9 et  seq.). 

G.  B.  L. 

ADORAM.  See  Adoniram. 

ADORATION,  FORMS  OF : The  various  ges- 
tures and  jjostures  expressive  of  homage.  In  re- 
ligious adorations  these  gestures  and  postures  were 
originally  innate  and  natural  expressions  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  but  in  the  course  of  religious  de- 
velopment they  became  merely  external,  without 
conscious  regard  to  what  they  were  supposed  to 
express.  From  the  time  that  man  conceived  his 
god  in  accordance  with  the  analogies  of  the  phys- 
ical world  around  him  (see  Anthropomorphism), 
the  relationship  of  man  to  God  expressed  itself  also 
in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
factors — man  and  God.  Thus,  with  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  kissing  and  stroking  the  idol  was  one  of 
the  oldest  characteristics  of  worship;  so,  too,  their 
kinsmen,  the  Arabs,  manifested  reverence  toward 
their  stone  images  mainly  by  these  two  methods  of 
caress  (Wellhausen,  “Reste  d.  Arabischen  Heiden- 
thums,”  p.  109).  The  Jews,  in  prophetic  times, 
practised  the  kissing  of  Baal  (I  Kings,  xix.  18)  and 
also  of  the  golden  calves  (Hosea,  xiii.  2).  Where  the 
idol  was  inaccessible,  it  was  considered  sufficient  to 
throw  a kiss  wdth  the  hand — a form  of  adoration 
widely  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
antiquity  (see  Job,  xxxi.  27).  The  Latin  adoratio  and 
the  Greek  irpoaK-welv,  which  are  the  terms  generally 
used  for  adoration,  signified,  originally,  this  kiss  from 
the  hand.  The  significance  of  stroking  the  idol  in 
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ancient  Israel  is  shown  by  the  expression  nX 
'n  'JD  (“to implore  God’s  grace”),  whieh,  according 
to  Marti  (“Geschichte  der  Jiidischen  Religion,”  p. 
34),  originally  meant  “ to  propitiate  the  god  ” by 
stroking  the  faee  of  the  idol  (compare  Ps.  xlv.  13 ; 
Prov.  xix.  6,  Ileb.).  To  appear  barefooted  in  the  sane- 
tuary  was  another  ancient  Semitic  mode  of  adoration, 
as  ma}'  be  seen  from  Ex.  hi.  Sand  Josh.  v.  15  ; ind  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  heathen  Arabs  performed  their 
sacred  pilgrimage  barefoot  (Wellhausen,  l.c.  110). 


form  of  the  root  ^^p  (“to  bend  the  knee”);  for  the 
full  n'lnriK'n  (“  prostration  ”)  was  preceded  by  a bend- 
ing of  the  knee.  The  Old  Testament  mentions  the 
Semitic  practise  of  setting  one’s  foot  upon  the  neck 
of  the  conquered  foe  (Josh.  x.  24,  Ps.  cx.  1),  a custom 
also  mentioned  in  the  Assj'rian  inscriptions  (see  the 
plate  in  Riehm,  “Handbuch  d.  Biblischen  Alter- 
thums,  ” p.  889).  It  was  a sign  of  complete  subj liga- 
tion, and  was  expressed  symbolically  by  the  cere- 
monj'  of  j)roskynesiis  (“Ij'ing  down”),  as  shown,  for 


Worshipers  of  the  Stars. 

(From  Menaut,  “Glyptique  Orientale.”) 


The  underlying  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid 
polluting  the  deity  residing  in  the  shrine  by  bring- 
ing into  that  shrine  the  dust  of  the  street. 

With  the  spiritual  development  of  Jewish  worship 
— in  other  words,  with  the  triumph  of  the  prophetic 
idea — the  ancient  Forms  of  Adoration 
In  could  not  remain  unchanged,  and  were 
Prophetical  therefore,  like  so  many  other  ancient 
Times.  customs,  adaiited  to  the  newer  relig- 
ious views.  'Thus,  the  various  gestures 
and  positions  of  the  body  at  prayer — especially  in 
the  preexilic  period — betray  quite  distinctly  their 
origin  in  the  old  places  of  worship.  The  spreading 
of  the  hands  at  prayer,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
older  portions  of  Scripture  (Isa.  i.  15,  Ex.  ix.  29),  is, 
as  the  Assyrian  bas-relief  of  Jews  before  Sennacherib 
indicates,  the  gesture  of  one  standing  before  a su- 
perior and  spreading  his  hands  in  petition  toward 
him  (Babelon,  “Manual  of  Oriental  Antiquities,” 
p.  103,  plate  1).  Representing,  as  this  Assyrian  pic- 
ture does,  actually  the  attitude  of  entreaty  toward 
a human  king,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  religious 
mode  of  this  same  gesture  was  originally  identical 
with  it;  hence  the  representations  by  Stade,  Now- 
ack.  Benzinger,  and  most  moderns,  which  depict  it 
as  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  with  hands 
extended  toward  an  altar,  must  be  rejected.  The 
adoration  proper  of  the  Bible,  namely,  hung  prone 
with  the  face  touching  the  ground,  is  a survival  from 
the  older  sanctuaries.  The  Hebrew  word  for  this 
gesture  is  ninnE^H  (“to  prostrate  oneself”),  usually 
combined  with  (“  to  fall  down  in  surprise  ” ; Josh, 
v.  14;  Job,  i.  20);  at  other  times  preceded  by  some 
I.— 14 


instance,  by  the  tribute-bearing  legates  on  the  Assyr- 
ian bas-reliefs,  and  was  commonly  practised  among 
the  Hebrews  toward  people  of  rank,  or  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  idol  to  whom  one  wished  to  express  com- 
plete subjection.  That  the  prophets  have  no  words 
of  reproach  for  this  form  of  adoration — so  inappro- 
priate to  the  invisible  God  whom  no  place  could 
contain — shows  only  how  deeply  this  religious  form 
of  reverence  had  taken  root  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  standing  posture  at  prayer  was  also  not 
reproved  by  them,  although  this  was,  as  the  Talmud 
declares  it, “the  attitude  of  the  slave  before  his  mas- 
ter ”(Shab.  lOcf). 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  posture  described  in 
I Kings,  xviii.  42,  where  Elijah  at  prayer  is  repre- 
sented as  having  “cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  put  his  face  between  his  knees  ” (compare  Ta'an. 
iii.  8).  This  probably  refers  to  the  custom  prevail- 
ing among  the  Arabs  of  sitting  solemnlj',  during  a 
portion  of  the  prayer,  in  an  attitude  in  which  the 
head  can  easily  touch  the  ground.  That  this  was  no 
unusual  posture  at  prayer  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  practised  among  the  Jews  about  the  year 
60  of  the  common  era  (Ber.  34i).  Probably  the  pas- 
sage, H Sam.  vii.  18 — where  it  is  stated  that  King 
David  went  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  sat  there 
— is  to  be  similarly  explained  as  referring  to  a pe- 
culiar and  solemn  mode  of  sitting. 

Influenced  by  the  Ass3'rians,  among  whom  the 
act  of  kneeling  in  token  of  submission  was  quite 
general  — as  shown  in  the  Assj’rian  delineations 
of  the  kneeling  envoys  from  tributary  nations — 
the  Jews  adopted  this  form  of  religious  adoration 
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(I  Kings,  viii.  54;  Ezra,  ix.  6,  and  other  passages). 
But  the  passage  in  I Kings,  xix.  18,  referring  to  kneel- 
ing down  before  Baal,  must  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  prostrate  adoration,  which 
Exilian  and  was  preceded,  as  already  stated,  by  a 
Postex-  bending  of  the  knee.  About  this  time, 
ilian  Times,  too,  the  practise  of  spreading  the  hands 
wide  at  prayer  was  modified  in  consid- 
eration of  the  conception  of  the  heavenly  God,  toward 
whom  the  hands  were  to  be  raised  in  the  direction 
of  heaven  whither  the  seat  of  God  had  been  trans- 


Egyptian  Mode  of  Adoration. 

(From  Wilkinson,  “ Ancient  Egyptians.”^ 


ferred  (I  Kings,  viii.  22,  54;  Lam.  iii.  41).  A prac- 
tise originating  in  the  period  of  exile  was  that  of 
turning  the  face  during  prayer  toward  the  Holy 
Land,  as  the  place  favored  by  God  (I  Kings,  viii. 
48;  Dan.  vi.  11  [A.  V.  10]). 

The  scanty  literary  remains  of  the  last  three  pre- 
Christian  centuries  contain  so  little  concerning  the 
Forms  of  Adoration  that  it  is  probable  no  essential 
modifications  were  made  in  them.  The  old  Uishia- 
haioayah  Form  of  Adoration  was  the  favorite  one  in 
the  Second  Temple,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Pharisaic  love  of  minutiae  the  number  of  bows  in 
the  Temple  was  exactly  fixed.  Every  visitor  to  the 
sanctuary  had  thirteen  DVinDt^n  to  perform,  with 
the  hands  and  feet  spread  out  and  the  face  touching 
the  ground  (Mishnah  Shek.  vi.  1,  3;  Tosef.  ib.  ii.  17). 
Other  optional  forms  are  mentioned,  such  as  m’p 
(Ber.  345)  bending  the  knee  with  the  face  touching 
the  ground,  and  kissing  the  floor  of  the  Temple 

(Suk.  53ffl,).  When  blessing  the  people  in  the  Temple 
the  priests  raised  their  hands  toward  heaven;  this 
practise,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  postexilian  fashion 
of  spreading  the  hands.  But  when  the  priestly  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  in  the  synagogue,  where  it 
very  early  became  an  essential  portion  of  the  public 
service  (see  Dukan),  the  older  fashion  of  spreading 
the  hands  horizontally  was  employed  (Mishnah  So- 
tah,  vii.  6).  After  every  sacrifice  the  priests  had  to 
make  the  full  prostration  (Mishnah  Tamid,  vi.  1,  2). 
A further  form  of  the  n'inn{l>n  is  the  D'DS  np'DJ 
the  sudden  and  complete  ]U'ostration  with  the  face 
to  the  ground,  which  took  jdace  only  once  a year,  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  high  priest  pro- 
nounced the  Ineffable  Name,  on  hearing  which  all 
present  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  (Yer.  Yoma, 
iii.  40^f.  The  Mishnah  in  Bab.  Yoma,  66«,  is  a later 
insertion ; see  “ Dikduke  Soferim  ” on  the  passage). 

It  is  highly  probable,  in  view  of  the  great  impor- 
tance attached  by  tlie  Pharisees  to  prayers,  and  of 
their  love  for  rule  and  regulation,  that  those  Forms 
of  Adoration  described  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
Mishnah  date  from  the  pre-Christian  time.  About 
the  time  of  Jesus  there  was  a dispute  between  the  Hil- 
lelites  and  the  Shammaites  concerning  the  proper 


attitude  in  which  to  recite  the  Shema‘.  The  latter, 
in  opposition  to  the  former,  who  were  indifferent 
as  to  postxire,  insisted  that  this  prayer 
During  must  be  said  standing  in  the  morning ; 
Sh.ema‘  but  that,  in  the  evening,  the  afore- 
and  She-  mentioned  posture  of  solemn  inclina- 
moneh-  tiou  was  the  appropriate  one.  This  dis- 

Esreh.  pute  lasted  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
first  Christian  century  (Mishnah  Ber.  i. 
3).  The  chief  prayer,  the  Eighteen  Benedictions, 
was,  however,  always  said  standing  (Mishnah  Ber.  v. 
1;  Gem.  30«).  Hence  the  name ‘“Amidah”  (Stand- 
ing) for  the  Eighteen  Benedictions.  Thus,  in  ftie 
New  Testament  it  is  said,  “The  Pharisee  stood  and 
prayed”  (Luke,  xviii.  11);  and  “they  love  to  pray 
standing”  (Matt.  vi.  5).  Prostration  also  occurred  in 
the  daily  prayers,  but  not  on  festival  days  (B.  M.  595, 
where  it  is  mentioned  with  reference  to  Eliezer  b. 
Hyrcanus,  a younger  contemporary  of  the  apostles). 

As  a result  of  the  adoption  by  the  Christian  Church 
of  most  of  the  Jewish  Forms  of  Adoration,  it  came 
about  that  in  Palestine,  where  the  opposition  between 
Synagogue  and  Church  grew  constantly  stronger  and 
more  hostile,  the  old  Forms  of  Adoration  came  to  be 
looked  upon  with  disfavor.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  Palestinian  teachers,  relying  on 
Lev.  xxvi.  1,  took  as  meaning  to-  spread 

oneself,  and  taught  that  it  was  forbidden  outside  of 
the  Temple  to  prostrate  oneself  upon,  stone  pave- 
ment, which  was  the  usual  flooring  of  synagogues, 
churches,  and  heathen  temples  (Sifra,  .Behar,  end ; 
Meg.  225).  Thus  it  came  about,  some  decades  later, 
that  when  Rab,  the  founder  of  rabbinical  learning 
in  Babylonia,  returned  to  his  home  from  Palestine,  he 
ostentatiously  remained  standing  in  the  synagogue 


Mohammedan  Form  of  Adoration. 

(From  a photograph  by  Bontils.) 

when  all  others  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  Since,  however,  opposition  to  Christianity 
was  no  factor  of  religious  life  in  Babylonia,  as  it 
was  in  Palestine,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  neces- 
sity for  modifying  ancient  religious  customs  in  obe- 
dience to  it,  the  Palestinian  prohibition  of  prostration 
was  modified  in  Babylonia  to  the  extent  that  the 
complete  proskynesis,  with  ex  tended  hands  and  feet, 
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was  forbidden  outside  of  the  Temple;  other  Forms 
of  Adoration  were  permitted  (Meg.  l.c.). 

Relative  to  other  forms  of  gesture  at  prayer,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : the  bowing  or  bend- 
ing of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions — a 
relic  of  the  old  (“hehding  of  the  knee”);  the 

raising-of  the  eyes  (Yeb.  1056  ; in  Luke,  xviii.  13,  it 
was  the  poor  sinner,  the  publican,  who  woidd  not 
raise  his  eyes  to  heaven,  indicating 
Various  that  it  was  the  Jewish  custom  to  do 
• Forms.  so) ; the  placing  of  the  feet  close  to- 
gether during  the  recital  of  the  prin- 
cipal prayer  (Ber.  lOn) ; and  the  placing  the  hand 
over  the  eyes  while  saying  the  Shema'  (Ber.  136). 
Of  historical  interest  is  the  liabitof  Rabba  (R.  Abba 
b.  Joseph)  to  fold  the  hands  at  prayer  (Shab.  lOn), 
which  rather  controverts  the  usual  supposition  that 
this  gesture  is  of  Germanic  origin  (see  especially 
Vierordt,  in  “Studien  und  Kritiken,”  1853,  p.  89). 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  gesture  was 
borrowed  from  Semites,  particularly  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  a common  custom  among  the  Assyrians, 
as  shown  by  the  Assyrian  representations  of  peti- 
tioners folding  their  hands  (Vigouroux,  “Diction- 
naire  (Je  la  Bible,”  i.  235). 

The  Talmud  regulated  religious  ceremonies  to 
such  rriinute  details  that  not  much  remained  for 
later  times'to  do  in  this  particular;  hence  we  find 
that  the  medieval  Forms  of  Adoration  are  identical 
with  those  bf  the  Talmud.  In  post-Talmudic  times, 
the  full  prostration  (-proskynesis)  took  place  only  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  then  four 
Post-  times,  and  on  New-year’s  Day  once; 
Talmudic  while  the  D'DX  originally  a 

Adora-  full  prostration,  had  been  modified  as 
tions.  early  as  the  time  of  the  Geonim  into 
a mere  bowing  the  head  forward  upon 
the  ai'm.  Possibly  the  habit  of  swaying  at  prayers, 
mentioned  by  Judah  ha-Levi  in  the  “ Cuzari”  (ii.  79, 
80) , was  known  in  the  academies,  and  transplanted 
thence  into  the  synagogue ; for  not  alone  does  Samuel 
ha-Nagid  (eleventh  century)  speak  of  the  practise  of 
swaying  while  studying  (ed.  Harkavy,  p.  101),  but, 
as  Dukes  remarks,  Mohammed  was. acquainted  with 
the  habit,  and  the  Talmudic  1^133  (Shab.  104rt) 
must  mean  the  same,  for  the  Arabic  lexicographers 
(see  Fikh  al-lugha,  Paris  edition,  xix.  §3,  p.  97, 1.  14) 
explain  nawadan  {=  Hebrew Tij) as  “to  shake,”  aj)- 
plied  only  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  shaking  the  person 
at  praj'er  or  study  (“Lit.  Blatt.  d.  Orients,”  v.  707). 

In  their  endeavors  to  purify  Judaism  from  all 
rabbinical  statutes,  the  Karaites  rejected  all  rab- 
binical Fonns  of  Adoration,  and  returned  to  the 
ancient  Biblical  usages.  According  to  the  Karaites, 
the  indispensable  Forms  of  Adoration 
The  at  prayer  are  the  following  eight; 
Karaites,  (a)  n'lnnti^n  bending  of  the  head, 
winch  is  their  interpretation  of  this 
word ; (6)  n3'33  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  until  it  touches  the  knees ; (c)  nj/’ID  kneeling ; 
(d)  m'p  a violent  bowing  of  the  head;  {e) 
complete  prostration  (proskynesis);  (/)  D’3’ 
raising  the  hands;  (<7)  m’OJ?  standing;  (6) 

D'J'J?  raising  the  eyes  to  heaven  (Elijaii  Bashiatsi, 
"Aderet  Eliyahu,”  1046,  Odessa,  1870;  compare 
E.  Deinard,“Massa  Krim,”  p.  86). 

The  three  principal  postures  of  the  body  at  prayer 
prevalent  among  .Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus — stand- 
ing, kneeling,  and  prostration — were  adopted  by  the 
Christians,  at  times  fo  the  minutest  details.  Among 
the  early  Christians  the  most  customary  of  all  the 
Forms  of  Adoration  was  standing,  adopted  from  the 
Jewish  attitude  during  the  “ Eighteen  Benedictions  ” 


— the  prayer  of  i)rayers.  This  may  be  seen  fiom 
the  numerous  illustrations  of  that  time  in  Aringhi’s 
“Roma  Subterranea,”  Rome,  1651-59. 
Christian  Their  outspread  hands  and  their  faces 
Forms  turned  eastward  correspond  exactly 
of  Jewish  with  the  Jewish  customs  already 
Origin.  mentioned,  namely,  with  the  ancient 
practise  of  turning  toward  Pales- 
tine, which  for  .Jews  in  Europe  is  eastward,  and 
with  the  practise  prevalent  in  all  svnagogues,  of 
placing  the  ark  in  the  ea.stern  wall.  The  custom  of 
kneeling,  especially  in  private  prayer,  was  likewise 
adopted  by  the  earliest  Christians  (Luke,  xxii.  41; 
Acts,  vii.  60;  ix.  40;  xxi.  5;  Eph.  iii.  14,  etc.)  and 
became  general  (see  “Hermae  Pastor,”  i.  1;  Clemens 
Romanus,  i.  48;  Tertullian,  “Ad  Scapulam,”  iv. ; Or- 
igen,  “De  Oratione,”  xxxi.).  Less  prevalent  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity  was  the  prostration  to  the 
ground,  employed  only  on  special  occasions  (Socra- 
tes, “Historia  Ecclesiastica,”  iii.  13,17).  How  com- 
pletely the  Church  ritual  of  early  times  was  dom- 
inated by  the  Synagogue  is  shown  by  the  usage 
prevalent  in  the  Christian  Church,  ancl  mentioned 
by  Tertullian  (“  De  Corona  Militis,”  iii. ),  that  on  Sun- 
day, and  during  the  whole  week  of  Pentecost,  prayer 
was  not  to  be  said  kneeling.  The  synagogal  custom 
(rainliag),  as  old  as  the  first  Christian  century,  omits 
the  prostration  on  all  festivals  and  semi-festivals  (B. 
M.  596). 

But  Islam,  even  more  than  Christianity,  was  influ- 
enced by  the  Jewish  Forms  of  Adoration.  At  first 
Mohammed  commanded  that  the  faces  of  the  faith- 
ful shotdd,  during  praj'er,  be  turned  toward  Jeru- 
salem ; and  he  only  recalled  this  ordi- 
Moham-  nance  when  he  found  that  Jews  were 
medan  not  to  be  captured  by  any  such  de- 
Forms.  vice.  The  very  complicated  postures 
adopted  by  Moslems  at  prayer  (see 
Lane’s  pictures  in  “Modern  Egyptians,”  i.  7.5)  are 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  who, 
being  far  removed  from  .Jewish  lore,  have  preserved 
many  archaic  customs.  These  illustrations  show  all 
the  Forms  of  Adoration  above  described  as  being  ex- 
istent among  Jews,  and  especially  that  unusual  form 
of  sitting  solemnly  with  the  head  upon  the  knees. 
Bibliography:  Wellhausen,  Re.de  dcsArahischcn  Reiden- 
thums,  pp.  105  6t  seq.;  Stade,  Oesch.  d.  Volke.^  Israel,  i.  488, 
489 ; Nowack,  Lchrbuch d.Heiyrii isehen  Arehacologie,  ii.  2.5!)- 
261 ; Benzinger,  Arch.  pp.  46.3,  464  ; Riehm,  Handwiirterhuch 
dcs  Bihlischcii,  Alterfhums,  i.  484  ct  set/.;  Augusti,  Handh. 
cl.  ChristUchc7i  Archaeologie,  ii.  149  et  scq.  ^ G 

ADRAMMELECH.— Biblical  Data:  1.  Men- 
tioned in  II  Kings,  xvii.  31,  as  a god  of  Sepharvaim, 
which  until  recently  was  siqiposed  to  be  the  Hebrew 
name  tor  the  Babylonian  city  Sippar.  After  the 
inhabitants  of  Seplmrvaim  had  been  deported  to 
Samaria  (II  Kings,  xvii.  24;  Isa.  xxxvi,  19)  by 
Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  they  continued  to  wor- 
ship their  gods  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech, 
accompanying  their  rites  with  the  sacrifice  of  chil- 
dren by  fire.  There  was,  however,  no  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  god  bearing  the  name  Adrammelech, 
although,  according  to  some  scholars,  the  form  of  the 
word,  if  it  be  regarded  as  Assyrian,  points  to  a sup- 
posed original  “Adar-malik”  (see  2).  There  is  no 
reference  throughout  the  cuneiform  documents  to  hu- 
man sacrifice  by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  sculptures  and  bas-reliefs  show  any  repre- 
sentation of  such  a rite.  The  reference  in  Jer.  xxix. 
22  to  the  roasting  alive  of  the  false  prophets  Zed- 
ekiah  and  Ahab  by  the  king  of  Babylon  is  no  doubt 
historically  accurate,  although  the  jiassage  is  not  re- 
garded by  the  best  authorities  (as,  for  example,  Cor- 
nill,  “.Jeremiah,”  in  “Sacred  Books  of  the  Old ’Testa- 
ment,” p.  61)  as  properly  belonging  to  the  text.  In 
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any  case  it  would  merely  show  that  such  cremation 
was  not  unknown  in  Babjdonia  as  a punishment.  It 
could  scarcely  have  existed  as  a religious  observance, 
or  even  as  a common  form  of  torture;  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 

The  question  whether  Sepharvaim  is  necessarily 
the  Babylonian  Sippar  at  once  arises.  If  this  theory 
be  correct,  the  name  Adrammelech  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  the  secondary  title  of  the  sun-god  Sha- 
mash,  who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Sippar.  But,  as 
no  such  secondary  title  exists  in  the  inscriptions, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a view.  Many 
scholars  suggest  that  Seiiharvaim  (LXX.  SfTr^apA, 
'S,ETV(papeifi)  is  identical  with  “ Shabara’in,”  a city  men- 
tioned in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  as  having  been 
destroyed  by  Shalmaneser  H.  As  Sepharvaim  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Arpad 
(II  Kings,  xvii.  24,  xviii.  34)  there  is  every  reason 
to  regard  it  as  a Syrian  cit}'.  Sepharvaim  may  there- 
fore be  another  form  of  “ Shabara’in,”  which  is  prob- 
ably the  Assyrian  form  of  Sibraim  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16), 
a city  near  Damascus.  If  this  be  so,  then  any  attempt 
at  seeking  an  Assyrian  etymology  for  the  god-names 
Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  can  not,  of  course, 
succeed.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  practise  of  sacrifice 
by  fire  was  well  known  in  Syria  and  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  connection  with  Babylon  (compare 
Prince,  “Daniel,”  p.  75)  would  appear  to  confirm 
this  view.  It  is  quite  impossible  with  our  present 
knowledge  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  god-name 
Adrammelech.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  word  “ Adr  ” occurs  in  Phenician  as  a god-name 
in  the  form  “Itnadr”  (Baethgen,  “Bei- 

trage  zur  Semitischen  Religionsgeschichte,”  p.  54), 
and  that  “Adr”  appears  as  an  epithet  in  connection 
with  another  divine  name  in  the  proper  name  Adar- 
baal  (Baudissin,  “Studien  zur  Semitischen  Religions- 
geschichte,” i.  312).  There  is  no  essentially  Syrian 
god  Adar. 

— —In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  Talmud 
teaches  (Sanh.  635)  that  Adrammelech  was  an  idol 
of  the  Sepharvaim  in  the  shape  of  an  ass.  This  is  to 
be  concluded  from  his  name,  which  is  compounded 
of  TIN  “ to  carry  ” (compare  Sj’riac  'fi'lN).  and 
“ a king.  ” These  heathen  worshiped  as  God  the  same 
animal  which  carried  their  burdens  (Sanh.  l.c. ; see 
also  Rashi’s  explanation  of  this  passage  which  in- 
terprets TIN  “ to  distinguish,”  by  “ carrying  ”).  Still 
another  explanation  of  the  name  ascribes  to  the  god 
the  form  of  a peacock  and  derives  the  name  from 
ndar  (“magnificent”)  and  melek  (“king”);  Yer. 
‘Ab.  Zarah,  iii.  42d.  L.  G. 

2.  Son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (H  Kings, 
xix.  37 ; Isa.  xxxvii.  38),  who,  with  his  brother  Shar- 
ezer,  slew  their  father  while  he  was  praying  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  and  afterward  fled  to 
Armenia.  The  revolt  against  Sennacherib  is  clearly 
mentioned  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  (iii.  34-35) 
which,  like  the  account  of  Berosus,  alludes  to  only 
one  son,  without  giving  his  name.  The  narrative 
of  Abydenus  (Eusebius,  “Armenian  Chronicle,”  ed. 
Schoenc,  i.  35),  however,  like  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
mentions  two  sons — Nergilus  and  Adramelus — which 
Polyhistor  gives  in  the  form  “ Ardumusanus  ” (p.  27). 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  existence  in 
Assyro-Babylonian  of  the  form  Adar  as  the  name  of  a 
god  is  not  altogether  certain,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  god-name  which  appears  ideographically 
as  Nin-ib  should  be  read  Adar.  Adar  is  the  name 
of  the  last  month  of  the  year;  but  if  this  be  the 
name  of  a god,  it  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the 
god  Ninlb-Adar,  who  represents  the  sun  in  the  east — 


probably  the  vernal  sun.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  word 
Adar  is  concealed  in  the  name  Adrammelech. 

J.  D.  P. 

ADRET : A prominent  Spanish-Jewish  family, 
members  of  which  are  known  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  Spanish  documents  the 
name  is  always  written  Adret,  and  in  a Hebrew 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (No.  2218  = 
Pococke,  p.  2805)  we  have  the  punctuation 
13  nnStt’  In  ^ poem  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  favor  of  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  name 
is  punctuated  tinix  (u  Hirschfeld,  “Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  xli.  141).  The  form  “Adereth,”  given  by 
some  writers,  is  therefore  wrong.  The  family  very 
probably  obtained  its  name  from  a place — either  the 
village  of  Les  Adrets,  department  of  Var,  France 
(compare  Francois  de  Beaumont,  Baron  des  Adrets), 
or  from  some  town  in  Spain  (“Rev.  'kt.  Juives,”  xxi. 
148  ; compare  below  Abraham  de  Adreto,  and 
Solomon  de  Adret)  . 

Following  are  the  known  members  of  the  family ; 

Abraham  Adret,  who.  after  his  conversion  at 
Barcelona  in  1391,  took  the  name  Bernardo  Lunez 
(“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  61,  No.  123). 

Abraham  de  Adreto,  mentioned  in  the  archives 
of  Aragon  as  having  received  a pardon  after  he  had 
been  condemned  for  consorting  with  a Christian 
woman,  May,  1272  (Jacobs,  “Sources,”  p.  38,  No. 
632). 

Abraham  ben  Solomon  Adret.  Uncertain  (“  Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  2269). 

Galvandarez  Adret,  who  was  a victim  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Valencia  in  1487  (Jacobs,  “Sources,” 
p.  7,  No.  94). 

Nathan  Adret,  who,  after  his  conversion  at  Bar- 
celona in  1391,  took  the  name  Francisco  Bertram 
(“Rev.  kt.  Juives,”  iv.  60,  No.  108). 

Solomon  Adret,  who  is  mentioned  in  a Barce- 
lona document  of  the  year  1262  (Jacobs,  “Sources,” 
p.  16,  No.  215;  compare  p.  130);  supposed  to  be  the 
grandfather  of  Solomon  Adret  (Ludovicus  Guixar; 
see  Kayserling,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  viii.  496).  He 
is  also  mentioned  as  Solomon  de  Adret  (Jacobs, 
“Sources,”  p.  42,  No.  713).  See  Solomon  Adret, 
below. 

Solomon  Adret,  who,  after  his  conversion  at  Bar- 
celona in  1391,  took  the  name  Ludovicus  Guixar 
(“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  60,  No.  71). 

Solomon  Adret,  of  Tortosa,  who  was  punished 
by  the  Valencia  Inquisition,  October,  1490,  together 
with  Isabel,  his  wife — “ por  la  ley  de  Mozen  ” (Kay- 
serling, “Christopher  Columbus,”  p.  90). 

Solomon  ben  Abraham  Adret,  of  Genoa,  lived 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

G. 

ADRET,  MOSES  : Cabalist  of  the  eighteenth 
century ; lived  and  died  in  Smyrna.  He  possessed 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Talmudic  and  rabbinic  literature. 
He  composed  twelve  works,  among  which  were  com- 
mentaries on  the  “ Mishneh  Torah  ’ ’ of  Maimonides, 
the  “Halakot”  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  and  the  ritual 
codes.  Adret  wrote  also  rabbinical  decisions  and 
novelise  to  almost  all  of  the  treatises  of  the  Babylo- 
nian Talmud,  but  only  a few  of  these’  works  have 
appeared  in  print,  under  the  title  1"i3  (“Moses 
Blessed  ”),  Salonica,  1802. 

Bibliography  : Azulal,  Shem  lia^Geilolim,  i.  130. 

M.  K. 

ADRET,  SOLOMON  BEN  ABRAHAM  (or 
RaSHBa) : Spanish  rabbi ; born  in  1235  at  Bar- 
celona ; died  in  1310.  As  a rabbinical  authority  his 
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fame  was  such  tliat  he  was  designated  as  El  Rah 
d’Espana  (“The  Rabbi  of  Spain”).  A manuscript 
purporting  to  be  a certificate  of  indebtedness,  dated 
1262.  in  favor  of  a certain  Solomon  Adret,  Jew  of  Bar- 
celona, and  a passport  for  the  same  Adret,  dated  1269, 
are  still  extant  (Jacobs,  “Sources,”  pp.  16,  43,  No. 
130).  Moses  ben  Nahman  (Nahmanides)  and  Jonah  of 
Gerona  were  his  teachers.  He  was  a master  in  the 
study  of  the  Talmud,  and  was  not  opposed  to  the 
Cabala.  Adret  was  very  active  as  a rabbi  and  as  an 
author.  Under  his  auspices  and  through  his  recom- 
mendation, part  of  the  commentary  on  the  [Mishnah 
by  JIaimonides  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew.  His  Talmudic  lectures  were  attended  by 
throngs  of  disciples,  many  of  whom  came  from  dis- 
tant places.  Questions  in  great  number,  dealing  with 
ritual,  with  the  most  varied  topics  of  the  Halakah, 
and  with  religious  philosophy,  were  addressed  to  him 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
even  from  Asia  Minor.  His  responsa  show  evi- 
dence of  wide  reading,  keen  intelligence,  and  sys- 
tematic thought.  They  also  afford  a clear  insight 
into  the  communal  life  of  the  time,  portraying  Adret’s 
contemporaries,  and  are  of  value  for  the  study  not 
only  of  rabbinical  procedure  but  also  of  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Only 
half  of  these  responsa  have  been  published,  as  they 
number  three  thousand. 

Adret  had  to  contend  with  the  external  enemies  of 
Judaism  as  well  as  with  religious  dissensions  and 
excesses  within  its  own  ranks.  He 
Defense  of  wrote  a refutation  of  the  charges  of 
Judaism.  Raymond  Martini,  a Dominican  monk 
of  Barcelona,  who,  in  his  work,"  Pugio 
Fidei,”  had  collected  passages  from  the  Talmud  and 
the  Midrash  and  interpi  eted  them  in  a manner  hos- 
tile to  Judaism.  These  charges  also  induced  Adret 
to  write  a commentary  on  the  Haggadot,  of  which 
only  a fragment  is  now  extant.  He  refuted  also  the 
attacks  of  a IMohammedan  who  asserted  that  the 
priests  had  falsified  the  Bible.  M.  Schreiner  (“  Z.  D. 
M.  G.”  xlviii,  39)  has  shown  that  this  Mohammedan 
was  Alimad  ibn  Hazm,  and  the  book  referred  to 
was  “Al-Milal  wal-Nihal  ” (Religions  and  Sects). 
Adret  opposed  also  the  increasing  extravagances  of 
the  Cabalists,  who  made  great  headway  in  Spain  and 
were  represented  by  Nissim  ben  Abraham  of  Avila, 
a pretended  worker  of  miracles,  and  by  Abraham 
Abulafia,  the  cabalistic  visionary.  He  combated 
these  with  vigor,  but  displayed  no  less  animosity 
toward  the  philosophic-rationalistic  conception  of 
Judaism  then  prevailing,  particularly  in  France, 
which  was  represented  by  Levi  ben  Abraham  ben 
Hayyim,  who  treated  most  important  religious  ques- 
tions with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  who  was  joined 
by  the  Spaniard  Isaac  Albalag  and  others. 

Opposed  to  these  was  another  tendency,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  the  pure 
faith  of  Judaism.  At  the  head  of  this 
Adret  movement  stood  Abba  Mabi  ben 
and  Abba  Moses  iia-Yabhi,  called  also  En  Du- 
Mari.  ran  Astruc  de  Lunel.  He  appealed  to 
Adret  for  assistance.  An  extensive 
correspondence  ensued  between  the  authorities  of 
southern  France  and  northern  Spain,  Adret  taking 
a most  important  part.  Afterward  this  correspond- 
ence was  collected  and  published  by  Abba  Mari,  in 
a separate  work,  entitled  “Minhat  Kenaot”  (The 
Offering  of  Jealousy),  Presburg,  1838  (see  full 
analysis  in  Renan’s  “Les  Rabbins  Francais,”  pp. 
647-694). 

Adret,  whose  disposition  was  peaceable,  at  first 
endeavored  to  coneiliate  the  opposing  spirits.  Ulti- 
mately he  was  called  upon  to  decide  the  affair,  and 


on  July  26,  1305,  together  with  his  colleagues  of 
the  rabbinate  of  Barcelona,  he  pronounced  the  ban 
of  e.xcommunication  {Jierem)  over  all  who  studied 
physics  or  metaphysics  before  the  com])letion  of 
their  thirtieth  year.  A protest  against  this  ban  may 
be  found  in  a poem  in  which  Philosophy  “call's 
out  in  a loud  voice  against  . . . Solomon  ben  Adret 
and  against  all  tli^  rabbis  of  France  . . . who  have 
placed  under  the  ban  all  people  who  approach  her  ” 
(see  H.  Ilinschfeld,  “.Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xii.  140). 
Those  who  desired  to  study  medicine  as  a profession 
were  exempted  from  the  ban.  A special  ban  was 
pronounced  against  the  rationalistic  Bible  exegetes 
and  the  philosophic  Haggadah  commentators,  their 
■W'ritings  and  their  adherents.  The  enforcing  of  these 
bans  caused  Adret  much  trouble  and  embittered  the 
closing  years  of  his  life.  He  left  three  sons,  Isaac, 
Judah,  and  Astruc  Solomon,  all  of  whom  were 
learned  in  the  Talmud. 

Of  the  works  of  Solomon  ben  Adret  there  have  ap- 
peared in  print : (1)  Responsa,  Bologna,  1539;  Venice, 
1545  ; Hanau,  1610,  etc.  The  sccoml 
His  part  appeared  under  the  title  “ Toledot 
Works.  Adam”  (The  Generations  of  Man)  at 
Leghorn  in  1657,  the  third  part  at  the 
same  place  in  1778,  the  fourth  part  at  Salonica  in 
1803,  and  the  fifth  part  at  I.eghorn  in  1825.  (2)  A 

manual  on  the  ceremonial  laws  to  be  observed  in  the 
home,  “ Torat  ha-Bayit  ha-Aruk  ” (The  Complete 
Law  of  the  House),  published  at  Venice  in  1607,  at 
Berlin  in  1762,  at  Vienna  in  1811,  etc.  (3)  'The 
shorter  manual,  “Torat  ha-Bayit  ha-Kazir”  (The 
Short  Law  of  the  House),  publi.shcd  at  Cremona 
in  1565,  and  at  Berlin  in  1871.  A number  of  his  com- 
mentaries and  novella;  on  Talmudic  treatises  have 
been  printed.  (4)  Commentaries  upon  seven  treatises 
published  at  Constantinople  in  1720,  and  at  Berlin 
in  1756.  (5)  Similar  disquisitions  upon  five  treatises 

were  published  at  Venice  in  1523  and  at  Amsterdam 
in  1715.  He  wrote  besides  a number  of  disquisi- 
tions upon  single  treatises.  (6)  The  “ Piske  Hallah  ” 
(Decisions  on  Hallah),  published  at  Constantinople 
in  1518,  and  at  .jcrusalcm  in  1876.  (7)  The  “ ‘Abodat 
ha-Kodesh  ” (The  Holy  Service),  on  the  laws  of  Sab- 
bath and  festivals,  published  at  Venice  in  1602.  His 
polemical  work  against  Mohammedanism  was  edited 
by  Perles,  as  an  appendix  to  the  latter's  monograph 
on  Adret. 
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M.  K. 

ADRIANOPLE  : A city  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
with  a population  of  70,000,  of  whom  about  8,000 
are  Jews.  The  first  trace  of  a Jewish  settlement  in 
this  city  (according  to  a somewhat  doubtful  source 
found  in  E.  Deinard’s  “Massa  Krim”  (Burden  of  the 
Crimea),  p.  13,  Warsaw,  1878)  was  during  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  1.  in  the  year  389.  Here  they  d5velt 
for  a long  time,  suffering  the  oppression  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  chiefly  inaugurated  by  the 
codes  of  Theodosius  H.  (438)  and  of  Justinian  I. 
(527-565),  which  not  only  prohibited  them  from  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  the  Passover  before  the  Chris- 
tian Easter,  but  compelled  them  also  to  make  use  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  translations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  their  Sabbath  readings.  Both  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (about  1171)  and  Judah  Alharizi  (about  1225) 
visited  Constantinople,  but  neither  of  them  makes 
any  mention  of  the  Jews  of  Adrianople.  There  is 
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no  doubt  that  such  a colony  existed  about  this  time, 
for  family  names  such  as  Callo,  Policar,  Papo, 
Pilosophe,  Hoursi,  Zaltira,  and  even  common  names 
such  as  jxippou  (grandfather),  mana  (mother),  papas 
(priest),  trandafila  (rose),  skoularitza  (earring),  etc. 
— plainly  of  Greek  origin — are  prevalent  to  this  day. 
IVIorcover,  there  exists  also  a synagogue  of  the 
“Gregos,  ” or  Greek-speaking  Jews,  having  a special 
ritual,  concerning  which  there  is  the  following 
legend  of  Byzantine  times:  The  sexton  of  a neigh- 
boring ehurch  noticed  that  after  the  ceremony  of  the 
liabdalnh,  formerly  held  in  the  synagogue  itself,  the 
wine-filled  chalice  used  in  the  service  was  secreted 
in  a closet.  He,  therefore,  clandestinely  entered  the 
synagogue  and  substituted  blood  for 
Legendary  the  wine;  then  he  hastened  to  inform 
Blood  Ac-  the  judge  of  the  blood-filled  chalice 
cusation.  and  to  accuse  the  Jews  of  ritual  mur- 
der. During  the  same  night  the  beadle 
of  the  synagogue  had  a dream  in  which  the  scheme 
was  revealed  to  him,  and  he  hurried  to  refill  the  chal- 
ice with  wine — thus  enabling  the  Jews  to  establish 
their  innocence. 

The  rich  Jews  of  Adrianople  and  other  cities  of  the 
interior,  wearied  with  the  exactions  of  the  governors 
of  the  province  and  the  zealous  proselyting  of  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  removed  to 
the  cities  of  the  coast,  where  they  eould  live  in  com- 
parative quiet  and  greater  comfort  and  security.  In 
1361,  when  Amurath  I.  captured  Adrianople,  he 
found  there  only  a small  and  impoverished  Hebrew 
community,  which  hailed  as  their  savidr  a conqueror 
whose  religion  so  nearly  resembled  their  own.  They 
appealed  to  their  coreligionists  of  Brusa  to  eome  and 
settle  in  the  new  Ottoman  capital  and 
Rabbinical  teach  them  the  language  of  their  new 
College,  masters.  The  rabbi — who  had  been  in- 
vested by  the  sultan  with  administra- 
tive and  judicial  powers  over  the  communities  of 
Rumelia — established  in  Adrianople  a rabbinical  col- 
lege, to  the  faculty  of  which  all  religious  questions 
were  referred  by  the  Jews  of  Buda,  Jassy,  Galatz, 
and  elsewhere.  This  college  also  received  students 
from  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  A group  of 
Jews,  expelled  from  Hungary  in  1376  by  Louis  I., 
took  refuge  there  under  the  protection  of  the  Cres- 
cent. To  this  Hungarian  influx  the  Synagogue  Bu- 
doun  (of  Buda)  owes  its  exist  enee,  and  this  name,  like 
the  family  name  “ Magyar  ” still  existing,  shows  the 
origin  of  the  congregation.  The  Hebrew  soldiers 
who  began  to  serve  in  the  Turkish  army  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Ottoman  empire  were  enrolled  in 
the  ghuraba  (non-Mussulmans,  or  strangers)  organ- 
ized by  Amurath  II.  (1421-51).  As  a eommunity,  the 
Jews  took  DO  part  in  the  riots  of  the  dervishes  under 
Mohammed  I.  (1413-21)  fomented  by  Bedreddin,  a 
resident  of  Adrianople,  who  used  as  his  tool  Torlak- 
Kiamal,  a converted  Jew.  The  Jews  of  Adrianople 
have  always  remained  loj^al  to  the  sultans,  and  many 
of  tliem  have  become  distinguished  scientists,  so 
that  Mohammed  11.  (1453)  even  made  a Jew,  Hakim 
Ya'akub,  his  physician,  and  afterward  appointed 
him  minister  of  finance  (defterdar). 

The  Karaitic  eommunity  of  Adrianople,  one  of 
whose  members,  Judah  b.  Elijah  (1363-90),  removed 
to  the  Crimea  (see  Deinard,  “Massa  Krim,”  p.  66), 
throve  and,  by  additions  from  the  Cri- 
Karaitic  mea  and  the  south  of  Poland,  greatly 
Commu-  increased  in  numbers.  Through  the 
nity.  teachings  of  the  rabbis  and  constant 

contact  with  the  rabbinical  Jews  and 
their  professors,  such  as  Hanok  Sasporta  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  more  especially  the  tolerant  Mordecai  b. 
Eliezer  Comtino  (1460-90),  an  astronomer,  mathema- 


tician, and  logician,  the  community  was  aroused  from 
its  spiritual  lethargy.  Spurred  on  by  its  leading  men, 
Menahem  Bashyatzi  and  his  sons  Moses,  Menahem 
Maroli,  Michael  the  Elder,  and  Michael’s  son  Joseph, 
this  Karaitic  band  instituted  a reform  in  their  ritual 
whieh  permitted  the  use  of  a lighted  lamp  on  Friday 
evenings  and  a fire  on  the  Sabbath — a reform  which 
triumphed  over  all  the  objections  of  the  eonserva- 
ti  ves.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
the  members  of  this  sect  migrated  in  a body  to  that 
city,  leaving  behind  them  no  other  traees  of  their 
former  presence  than  the  epitaph  on  a tombstone  of 
a certain  Moses  Yerushalmi,  XlpO  ''J3D  (“of  the 
Karaites  ”),  in  the  Rabbinite  eemeterjq  dated  Tues- 
da3%  9th  of  Heshwan,  5463  (1702). 

The  Rabbinite  community,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
mained at  Adrianople  and  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  influence.  Groaning  under  the  burden  of 
persecutions  and  being  attracted  by  the  glowing  ac- 
eounts  of  the  kindness  of  the  sultans  and  the  liber- 
ties and  favors  which  the  Jews  enjoj^ed  in  Turkej’ — 
graphically  described  in  letters  from  Isaac  Zari'ati 
in  1454 — the  Ashkenazim  flocked  to  Adrianople  from 
Bavaria,  Swabia,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  elsewhere, 
and  there  founded  an  Ashkenazic  synagogue.  Traces 
of  the  presence  of  German  Jews  appear  in  certain 
words  of  Judaeo-German  origin,  like  rouhissa  (rabbi’s 
wife,  houUssa  (housekeeper,  landlady, 

non),  and  in  family  names  like  Ashkenazi,  as  well  as 
in  ritualistic  usages.  The  only  aetual  proof,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  epitaph  of  Moses  Levi 
Ashkenazi  Nasi  (Prince)  ben  Eliakim  (1466  or  1496). 
These  settlers,  together  with  a contingent  which 
came  a little  later  from  Italy  and  founded  the  three 
synagogues  of  Italjq  Apulia,  and  Sicily,  joined  forces 
with  the  Jews  banished  from  Spain  in  1492,  who 
founded  seven  other  synagogues  under  the  names  of 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  Evora,  Gerush  (“Exiled”),  Ma- 
jorca, Portugal,  and  Toledo.  This  increased  the 
number  of  synagogues  to  thirteen. 

The  Sephardim  imposed  upon  the  native  and  Ger- 
man Jews  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of 
Spain,  which  were  adopted  by  all  refu- 
Influence  gees  arriving  after  the  Spanish  Jews, 
of  the  espeeially  by  the  family  Alamano, 
Sephardim.  Avhich,  on  account  of  the  loyalty  of  its 
head,  Joseph  b.  Solomon,  at  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Budapest  b}^  Solyman  II.  (the 
Magnifieent)  in  1 526,  obtained  special  exemption  from 
imposts  and  serviee.  Descendants  of  this  family 
still  live  in  Adrianople.  Influenced  by  these  immi- 
grants, the  students  gradually  lost  interest  in  Tal- 
mudic studies  and  were  thoroughly  captivated  b}'' 
the  Cabala,  one  of  whose  representatives,  Abraham 
b.  Eliezer  ha-Levi,  was  the  author  of  several  mystic 
works.  The  ground  was  now  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seed  of  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the 
dreamer  Solomon  Molko,  who,  in  1529,  came  to 
Adrianople  to  win  over  Joseph  Caro,  the  well-known 
easulst,  who  was  a friend  of  Aaron  de  Trani,  the 
presidentof  the  college,  and  perhaps  also  of  Yom-Tob 
Cohen  and  Abraham  Saba,  rabbis  of  that  time.  In 
1.522  Caro  began  his  commentary  (“Bet  Yosef  ”)  on 
the  “ Turim  ” of  Jacob  ben  Asher,  which  was  finished 
later  at  Safed.  A printing-press,  established  by  the 
brothers  Solomon  and  Joseph  Jabetz,  existed  at 
Adrianople  before  1555;  subsequently  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Salonica,  on  account  of  a plague  raging 
in  the  former  place.  No  other  printing-press  was 
established  there  till  1888,  when  “Yosef  Da'at  ” (El 
Progreso),  a periodical,  appeared. 

The  study  of  historj'  was  encouraged  at  Adria- 
uople  ; for  .Joseph  ibn  Verga,  a Talmudist,  fini.shed 
there  the  famous  chronicle  (“Shebet  Yehudah”) 
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begun  by  his  grandfather,  Judah,  and  continued  by 
his  father,  Solomon.  This  was  a timely  work,  for 
the  autos-da-fe  which  it  recorded  were  renewed  in 
Ancona,  in  1556,  and  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
Jews  in  Turkey,  including  those  of  Adrianople,  wdio, 
in  order  to  take  revenge  on  Pope  Paul  IV. , thought 
of  adopting  Joseph  Nasi’s  suggestion  to  cease  ship- 
ping their  merchandise  to  the  port  of  Ancona  and  to 
transfer  their  commerce  to  Pesaro.  Neither  Joseph 
Zarfati,  author  of  sermons  (“  Yad  Yosef,”  1617),  nor 
Judah  Bithou  (1568-1639)  witnessed  the  Messianic 
agitation  instigated  by  Shabbethai  Zebi,  which  came 
to  an  end  at  Adrianople,  when  both  Zebi  and  his  wife 
embraced  Islam  (Sept.  21,  1666)  in  the  presence  of 
Sultan  Mohammed  IV.,  of  which  fact  legends  are 
rife  to  this  day. 

Among  the  rabbis  who  opposed  the  propaganda 
which  Shabbethai  still  continued  in  favor  of  Islam, 
and  the  agitation  fomented  by  his  prophet,  Nathan 
of  Gaza,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Ipsala  and  Com- 
argena,  were  Abraham  Amigo,  Elijah  and  Jacob 
Obadia,  Jacob  Danon,  Israel  Adato,  Pliinehas  Cohen, 
and  Simeon  Pliinehas.  Abraham  Magrisso  (died  1682 
or  1687)  appears  to  have  been  a most  decided  anti- 
Shabbethaian  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Samuel 
Primo,  ex-secretary  to  the  false  INIessiah,  who  died 
at  Adrianople  (1708). 

The  annals  of  the  community  at  Adrianople,  spread 
over  many  years,  furnish  only  the  names  of  rabbis, 
viz.:  Abraham  b.  Solomon  Katan,  1719;  Abra- 
ham Zarfati,  1722;  Eliezer  Nahum,  1663-1743,  au- 
thor of  a commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  Dinj  |lTn- 
There  are,  moreover,  two  families,  who  for  nearly 
two  centuries  have  supplied  two  parallel  lines  of 
rabbis.  To  the  Behmoiras,  of  Polish  origin,  belonged 
Menahem  I.  ben  Isaac  (1666-1728);  Mordecai  I., 
author  of  '3TiD  “lOND  (died  1743  or  1748);  Mena- 
hem II.  (died  in  1776  or  1781);  Mordecai  II.  Chelibi 
(died  1821);  Kaphael  I.  Moses  (died  1878),  and  Ra- 
phael II.  (died  1897).  There  were  also  two  non- 
officiating  rabbis  of  this  family,  Salomon,  author  of 
(Constantinople,  1767)  and  2n3?D 

(Salonica,  1870),  and  Simeon,  author  of  pjlDEy  njOD 
(Salonica,  1819),  and  still  another  Menahem,  author 
of  DnjD  ’"IQn.  The  family  Guerou  furnished  Ka- 
l)hael  Jacob  Abraham  I.  (died  1751),  author  of  “IIDJI 
D'lDID  (Constantinople,  1756);  Eliakim  I.  (died  at 
Constantinople  about  1800) ; Yakir  L (Preciado 
Astruc,  died  at  Jerusalem,  1817) ; Jacob  Abraham  H. 
(Cornorte  or  Menahem,  died  1826),  author  of  "paK 
3py’  (Salonica,  1838);  Bekor  Eliakim  II.  (died  about 
1835);  and  Yakir  II.  (Preciado;  born  in  1813; 
died  at  Jerusalem  after  a distinguished  career,  in 
1874) ; Jacob  Abraham  III.  and  Mordecai  (died  1889). 
Besides  these  two  families,  which  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  divided  between  them  the  honors  of 
governing  the  community  of  Adrianople,  there  were 
also  some  able  secretaries  who  efficiently  aided  in  this 
task.  They  were  Elijah  Perez  (died  1763),  Abraham 
Perez  Isaac  Alkabez  (died  after  1831),  and  Samuel 
ibn  Danon  (adviser  of  Yakir  II.  Gueron)  who  in 
1850  took  a prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
schools,  which  were  at  first  under  the  management 
of  Joseph  Halevy,  now  professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  and  were  afterward  governed  by  directors 
sent  there  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 
Besides  a school  accommodating  380  scholars,  there 
are  also  a Talmud  Torah  with  880  children;  a 
private  school  (Tiferet  Yisrael)  with  200  pupils;  a 
Jewish  Alliance  School  with  470  girls;  a Jewish 
club,  a small  hospital,  and  several  benevolent  and 
debating  societies.  Adrianople  has  had  to  endure  its 
share  of  disasters : a fire  in  1846 ; the  cholera  in  1865 ; 
and,  finally,  the  calumny  of  ritual  murder  in  1872. 


[The  Alliance  Israelite  also  maintains  at  Adria- 
nople a school  for  boys  (founded  1867),  which  in 
1897  had  305  pupils.  A theological  seminary  was 
founded  there  in  1896  by  Mr.  Abraham  Danon  in 
conjunction  with  the  Alliance,  but  was,  a year  ater, 
transfeiTed  to  Constantinople.  g.] 
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A.  D. 

ADRIANUS,  MATTHiEUS  : Hebraist  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  a Jew  of  Spanish  de- 
scent, but  at  an  early  age  migrated  to  Germany, 
where  he  embraced  ChristianitJ^  Though  a physi- 
cian by  profession,  he  achieved  eminence  mainlj-  as 
an  instructor  in  Hebrew.  Through  the  influence  of 
Reuchlin  and  Conrad  Pellican,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  his  pupil,  he  secured  a tutor.ship  in  the  house 
of  Johann  Amerbach,  the  printer  of  Basel,  and  be- 
came the  instructor  of  Fabricius  Capito  at  Bruch.sall. 
In  1513  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at 
Heidelberg,  where,  among  others,  Johann  Brenz  and 
Joannes  (Ecolampadius  came  under  his  tuition.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Erasmus,  in  the  year  1517, 
he  was  given  a professorship  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished Collegium  Trilingue  at  Louvain,  where  man}' 
hopes  were  centered  in  him.  These,  however,  were 
shattered  as  early  as  1519,  when  Adrianus  juiblicly 
stated  in  one  of  his  lectures  that  Jerome  had  often 
been  subject  to  human  errors.  This  assertion  of 
Jerome’s  fallibility  cost  Adrianus  the  good-will  of 
his  colleagues,  and  particularly  of  Latomus,  who 
subsequently  was  Luther’s  antagonist.  Latomus 
attacked  Adrianus’  speech  and  caused  his  depar- 
ture from  the  college.  Adrianus’  rash  frankness, 
in  fact,  combined  with  his  petulance  and  quarrel- 
some disposition,  precluded  his  lengthy  residence 
at  any  one  place.  In  1521  he  was  expelled  from 
Wittenberg,  where,  upon  his  arrival,  he  had  been 
received  with  open  arms  by  Luther,  and  where  he 
had  instructed  in  Hebrew  a number  of  noted  men, 
among  whom  was  Valentin  Trotzendorf.  Whether 
he  went  thence  to  Leipsic  or  Freiburg  is  uncertain, 
as  are  also  the  place  and  date  of  his  death.  Among 
his  literary  productions  the  “ Introductio  in  Linguam 
Ilebrieam  ” and  his  translations  into  Hebrew  of  sev- 
eral Christian  pra3'ers,  contained  in  his  “ flora  pro 
Domino,”  are  regarded  as  rarities.  But,  on  the 
whole,  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  noted 
Hebraists  of  his  day  rested  more  on  his  capacity 
as  an  instructor  than  on  his  writings. 

Bibliography  : Allp.  Deutsche  Bingraphie,  1.  124 ; Geiger, 
Das  Studium  d.  Hebr.  Sprache  in  Deutschland,  pp.  41-48. 
134;  .Steinschneider,  Bihliographisches  Handbuch,  p.  2; 
Hlrt,  Orientalisehe  u.  Exegetisehe  BibliotheU,  vi.  320. 

H.  G.  E. 

ADRIEL : The  Meholathite  to  whom  Merab 
(Saul’s  daughter)  was  given  in  marriage  instead  of 
to  David  (I  Sam.  xviii.  19);  son  of  Barzillai  (H  Sam. 
xxi.  8).  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  Adriel  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Aramaized  form  of  Azriel  (“God  is 
my  Help”;  I Chron.  v.  24,  xxvii.  19;  Jer.  xxxvi.  26), 
with  which  it  is  actually  identified  by  the  Syriac 
version,  not  only  in  the  passage  I Sam.  xviii.  19, 
where  Aramaisms  might  be  expected,  but  also  in  II 
Sam.  xxi.  8.  J.  D.  P. 

ADULA  OF  TUNIS ; A Jew  who,  to  avoid 
being  baptized,  committed  suicide  in  the  house  of  the 
catechumen  in  Rome,  on  May  2,  1666,  at  the  moment 
be  was  about  to  undergo  the  rite. 

Bibliography:  t'ogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in 
Bom,  il.  ^9;  Allg.  Zeit.  No.  26B,  Munich,  1887. 
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ADULLAM : An  old  Canaanitish  capital  in 
western  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1;  Josh.  xii.  15,  xv. 
35).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (II  Chron.  xi. 
7),  and  was  an  inhabited  city  till  the  end  of  Old 
Testament  times  (Micah,  i.  15;  Neb.  xi.  30;IIMacc. 
xii.  38).  The  modern  Id-el-Miyeh  now  occupies  its 
site. 

The  famous  Cave  of  Adullam  was  a resort  of 
David  when  an  outlaw  (I  Sam.  xxii.  1;  II  Sam. 
xxiii.  13).  Tradition  has  located  it  in  the  valley  of 
Kharaitun,  six  miles  southeast  of  Bethlehem.  How- 
ever, the  locality  mentioned  above  will  suit  the  early 


of  the  husband  than  that  of  the  wife,  modern  law 
has  ignored  the  distinction  between  the  two  crimes, 
and  technically  they  are  alike.  But  the  ancient 
Jewish  law,  as  well  as  other  systems 
Woman’s  of  law  which  grew  out  of  a patriar- 
Riglats  chal  state  of  society,  does  not  recog- 
Enforced.  nize  the  husband’s  infidelity  to  his 
marriage  vows  as  a crime,  and  it  was 
not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  woman 
was  legally  entitled  to  enforce  her  husband’s  faith- 
fulness, and  was  given  the  right  to  demand  a bill  of 
divorce  for  his  sexual  immorality  (Isserles  on  “ Eben 


Site  of  the  ancient  City  of  Adullam. 

(By  permission  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund^ 


history  of  David  just  as  well,  especially  as  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  word  “ cave  ” rests  upon  a false  reading 
of  the  original  and  should  be  replaced  by  “ strong- 
hold.” In  later  times  Judas  Maccabeus  visited  the 
city  of  Adullam  (II  Macc.  xii.  38). 

Bibliography:  Clermont-Ganneau,  Pal.  Explar.  Fund, 
Quart.  Statement,  1875,  p.  177 ; Smith,  Historical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  239  et  seq.;  Baedeker,  Pal.,  2d 
ed.,  p.  lo3. 

J.  E.  McC. 

ADULTERY  (rjlXJ):  Sexual  intercourse  of  a 
married  woman  with  any  man  other  than  her  hus- 
band. The  crime  can  be  committed  only  by  and 
with  a married  woman ; for  the  unlawful  intercourse 
of  a married  man  with  an  unmarried  woman  is  not 
technically  Adultery  in  the  Jewish  law.  Under  the 
Biblical  law,  the  detection  of  actual  sexual  inter- 
course was  necessary  to  establish  the  crime  (Lev. 
xviii.  20  [A.  V.  19] ; Num.  v.  12,  13,  19) ; but  this  rule 
was  so  far  modified  by  the  Talmudic  law,  tliat  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  was  sufficient  to  justify  legal 
procedure  if  the  wife  had  been  cautioned  by  her  hus- 
band against  intimate  association  with  the  suspected 
man  (Sotah,  i.  2).  When  the  Adultery  is  committed 
with  a married  woman  who  is  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  the  crime  be- 
comes Incest.  Although  the  common  opinion  of 
mankind  is  more  inclined  to  condone  the  Adultery 


ha-‘Ezer,”  §154,1).  The  sin  of  concubinage  is,  how- 
ever, already  severely  condemned  in  Leviticus  Rab- 

bah,  XXV. 

Although  in  ancient  society  and  law  Adultery 
was  regarded  as  a private  wrong  committed  against 
the  husband,  public  law  later  on  exercised  control 
of  its  investigation  and  punishment;  for  organized 
society  was  impossible  unless  it  punished  this  crime, 
which  saps  the  very  root  of  the  social  life.  “ Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery  ” is  not  merely  a command 
not  to  tamper  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another, 
but  a warning  to  refrain  from  unsettling  the  founda- 
tions of  society. 

The  law,  therefore,  sought  to  guard  the  sacredness 
of  the  marriage  relation  by  moral  injunction  and  by 
legal  restraints.  In  patriarchal  times 
Sacredness  tlie  purity  of  marriage  was  pictured 
of  Marriage  as  jealously  guarded  (see  the  ca.ses  of 
Relation.  Sarah  and'Rebekah;  Gen.  xii.  18,  19, 
XX.  2-7,  xxvi.  10,  11).  The  Biblical 
and  Talmudical  ideal  of  marriage  had  a strong  influ- 
ence in  controlling  those  who  were  susceptible  to 
purely  moral  influence  and  suasion.  “Therefore 
shall  a man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  ” 
(Gen.  ii.  24).  The  woman  is  made  sacred  by  the  cere- 
mony of  Mddusfiin,  and  is  thereby  set  apart  for  her 
husband  alone  (Kid.  2b).  Idolatry,  murder,  and 
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gilluy  ‘arayot  (which  comprises  both  incest  and 
adultery)  are  three  crimes  never  to  be  committed 
under  any  circumstances,  and  a man  should  sacri- 
fice his  life  rather  than  commit  them  (Sauh.  74a) . 
This  was  the  decision  of  the  rabbis  at  the  meeting 
at  Lj’dda,  during  the  Hadrianic  Revolt  (see  Graetz, 
“History  of  the  Jews,”  ii.  422-424.)  Thus  law  and 
morality  went  hand  in  liand  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime.  For  those,  however,  who  were 
deaf  to  warnings  of  law  and  reason,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  ordained.  Both  the  guilty  wife 
and  her  paramour  were  put  to  death  (Deut.  xxii. 
22). 

Unlawful  intercourse  with  a woman  betrothed  to 
a man  was  adultery,  because  the  betrothed  woman 
was  deemed  as  inviolable  as  the  married  w'oman. 
The  punishment  for  this  crime  was  stoning  to  death 
at  the  place  of  public  execution  (Deut.  xxii.  24). 
The  punishment  for  Adultery  according  to  the  Mish- 
nah  (Sanh.  xi.  1)  was  strangulation ; the  rabbinical 
theory  being  that  wherever  the  death  penalty  was 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  without  any  specific  state- 
ment of  the  manner  of  its  infliction,  strangulation 
was  meant  (Sifra,  Kedoshim,  4,  9). 

The  priest’s  daughter  who  committed  Adultery 
was  burned  to  death,  according  to  the  rabbinical  in- 
terpretation of  the  text  in  Lev.  xxi.  9 (Sanh.  666), 
and  her  paramour  was  strangled  (Maimonides,  “ Yad 
ha-Hazakah,  Issure  Biah,”  iii.  3).  When  the  crime  is 
committed  w’ith  a bondmaid  betrothed  to  a man,  it  is 
not  Adultery  technically,  because  the  woman  is  not 
free,  and  the  death  penalty  is  not  inflicted,  but  as 
she  has  a quasi-marital  status,  she  and  her  paramour 
are  scourged  (Lev.  xix.  20).  IbnEzra(ad  loc.)  takes 
the  view  that  this  case  refers  to  the  Hebrew  maiden 
who  has  been  sold  by  her  father  and  wdio  is  intended 
to  be  the  bride  of  her  master  or  of  his  son,  but  who  is 
not  yet  betrothed ; for  the  betrothal  w’ould  have  made 
her  free  ipso  facto. 

Under  the  Talmudic  law  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic 
code  was  in  many  instances  modified,  and  the  laws 
relating  to  Adultery  came  under  the  influence  of  a 
milder  theory  of  the  relation  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment. Indeed,  the  rabbis  went  so 
Talmudic  far  as  to  declare  that  a woman  could 
View.  not  be  convicted  of  Adultery  unless  it 
had  been  affirmatively  shown  that  she 
knew  the  law  relating  to  it — a theory  that  resulted 
in  the  practical  impossibility  of  convicting  any  adul- 
teress. No  harm  was  done  by  this  new  view,  because 
the  right  of  divorce  which  remained  to  the  husband 
was  sufficient  to  free  him  from  the  woman,  who, 
although  guilty  of  the  crime,  was  not  punishable  by 
the  law.  Upon  this  mild  view  followed  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  in  the  year  40,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  (Sanh.  41a), 
when  the  Jewish  courts,  probably  under  pressure  of 
the  Roman  authorities,  relinquished  their  right  to  in- 
flict capital  punishment.  Thereafter,  the  adulterer 
was  scourged,  and  the  husband  of  the  adulteress  was 
not  allowed  to  condone  her  crime  (Sotah,  vi.  1),  but 
was  compelled  to  divorce  her,  and  she  lost  all  her 
property  rights  under  her  marriage  contract  (Mai- 
monides, “Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Ishut,”  xxiv.  6);  nor 
was  the  adulteress  permitted  to  marry  her  paramour 
(Sotah,  v.  1) ; and  if  she  married  him,  they  were  forced 
to  separate. 

The  right  of  the  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  at 
his  pleasure  was  a sufficient  protection  for  him  in 
case  his  wife  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Adultery, 
even  if  he  had  no  proof  of  it,  but  merely  suspicion 
founded  on  circumstantial  facts.  If  the  wife  had 
committed  unlawful  intercourse  against  her  will,  or 
if  she  had  mistaken  the  adulterer  for  her  husband,  she 


was  not  guilty  of  Adultery,  because  she  did  not  act 
as  a free  agent.  The  usual  punishments  are  not 
inflicted  in  such  cases,  and  the  legal 
Excep-  consequences  of  Adultery  do  not  follow 

tions.  (Ket.  516).  Such  crime  is  no  cause  for 
divorce,  except  if  the  woman  be  the 
wife  of  a priest.  The  priest  is  not  allowed  to  keep 
her  because  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  his  office, 
which  requires  the  highest  degree  of  domestic  purity 
(Yeb.  566). 

As  “ the  eye  of  the  adulterer  waiteth  for  twilight, 
saying.  No  eye  shall  see  me”  (Job,  xxiv.  15),  Adul- 
tery is  a crime  usually  difficult  of  proof,  and  the 
Biblical  code  contained  provision  for  the  case  of  the 
woman  who  was  suspected  of  Adultery  by  her  hus- 
band. Moved  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  brought 
her  before  the  priest  in  the  sanctuary,  and  she  was 
there  obliged  to  undergo  the  severe  “ordeal  of  the 
bitter  waters.”  A full  account  of  the  details  of  this 
ordeal  is  given  in  Num.  v.  11-31 ; these  details  may 
also  be  found  amplified  in  the  IMishnah.  The  sus- 
pected woman  was  taken  to  the  local  court  by  her 
husband  and  there  his  charge  was  made.  The  court 
assigned  two  doctors  of  the  law  to  escort  the  parties 
to  the  Great  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem.  The  purpose 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Sanhedrin  was  to  evoke  a 
confession.  The  Sanhedrin  appealed  to  the  woman 
and  suggested  various  causes  that  might  have  in- 
duced her  to  go  astray,  and  finally  asked  her  to  con- 
fess. If  she  admitted  her  crime,  she  was  divorced 
from  her  husband  at  once  and  lost  her  property 
rights  under  her  Ketubaii.  But  if  she  denied  it,  she 
was  taken  to  the  East  Gate  of  the  Temple,  in  front 
of  the  Nicanor  Gate,  and  there  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a priest,  who  I'erformed  the  ceremony  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  He  rent  her 
Guilt  garment  so  that  her  breast  was  ex- 
Tested  by  posed,  and  loo.sened  her  hair;  she  was 
Ordeal.  draped  in  black ; all  ornaments  were 
removed  from  her  person,  and  a rope 
was  tied  around  her  chest.  Thus  publicly  exposed 
(only  her  servants  being  prevented  from  seeing  her), 
the  jealousy -oft'ering  u as  placed  in  her  hands.  It 
was  a humble  offering  of  barley  meal,  without  oil  or 
incense  upon  it,  the  feed  of  beasts,  typifying  the 
meanness  of  the  crime  that  she  was  supposed  to  liave 
committed.  The  priest  then  placed  some  of  the  dust 
of  the  Tabernacle  in  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  water, 
and  charged  her  with  the  solemn  oath  of  purgation 
(Num.  V.  19-22).  After  this  the  priest  wrote  the  oath 
on  parchment,  blotted  it  out  with  the  water,  which 
he  caused  her  to  drink,  and  the  jealousy-offering 
was  then  offered  upon  the  altar  (Sotah,  i.  4-6;  ii.  1-3). 

If  the  woman  refused  to  submit  to  the  ordeal,  and 
there  was  circumstantial  evidence  of  her  criminality, 
she  was  obliged  to  separate  from  her  husband  (Sotah, 
i.  5).  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  signifi- 
cance of  this  ordeal  when  first  established,  within 
Talmudic  times  it  had  merely  a moral  meaning.  It 
was  simply  a test  under  which  the  woman,  if  guilty, 
was  likely  to  succumb  and  confess.  R.  Akiba  says; 
“ Only  when  the  man  is  himself  free  from  guilt,  will 
the  waters  be  an  effective  test  of  his  wife’s  guilt  or 
innocence ; but  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  illicit  inter- 
course, the  waters  will  have  no  effect  ” ; and  he  based 
his  opinion  on  a text  in  Hosea,  iv.  14  (Sifre,  Naso, 
21;  Sotah,  476).  In  the  light  of  this  rabbinical 
dictum,  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
taken  in  Adultery  acquires  a new  meaning.  To  those 
asking  for  her  punishment,  he  replied,  “He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a stone  at 
her”  (.John,  viii.  7). 

This  rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  ordeal  practically  annulled  it,  and  it  soon  fell 
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into  disuse.  During  the  Roman  invasion  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  last  days  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
Sanhedrin,  under  the  presidency  of 

Ordeal  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  abolished  the 
Annulled,  ordeal  entirely ; as  the  Mishnah  states, 
“when  adulterers  became  numerous, 
the  ‘ ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters  ’ ceased,  and  it  was 
R.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  who  abolished  it;  as  it  is 
written  (Hosea,  iv.  14),  ‘ I will  not  punish  your 
daughters,  when  they  commit  whoredom,  nor  your 
spouses,  when  they  commit  adultery ; tor  themselves 
are  separated  with  whores,  and  they  sacrifice  with 
harlots  ’ ” (Sotah,  ix.  9).  For  it  appears  that  under 
the  Roman  regime,  immorality  spread  among  the 
people,  the  judges  became  corrupt,  the  springs  of 
justice  were  defiled,  and  general  demoralization  re- 
sulted (Graetz,  “History  of  the  Jews,”  ii.  237,  238). 
Probably  for  this  very  reason  Queen  Helena  of  Adia- 
bene,  the  illustrious  and  munificent  proselyte  to  J uda- 
ism,  favored  the  ordeal ; for  she  presented  a golden 
tablet  to  the  Temple  with  the  chapter  from  the  Law 
engraved  on  it,  to  be  used  for  the  rite  of  the  ordeal 
(Tosef.,Yoma,  ii.  3;  Mishnah  Yoma,  iii.  10;  Gem.  ib. 
376).  But  even  if  it  had  not  been  abolished,  the  rite 
would  have  sunk  into  abeyance  with  the  fall  of  the 
Temple,  because,  according  to  the  Law,  the  cere- 
mony could  not  be  performed  elsewhere. 

In  the  patriarchal  daj^s  the  Adultery  of  the  wife 
required  no  proof,  for  whenever  the  head  of  the 
family  suspected  her,  he  could  kill 
The  Law  in  her.  Thus  Judah  ordered  his  daugh- 

Patriar-  ter-in-law,  Tamar,  to  be  burned  be- 
chal  Days,  cause  of  her  supposed  Adulteiy  (Gen. 

xxxviii.  24).  Her  crime  consisted  in 
unlawful  intercourse  with  a man  other  than  the 
brother  of  her  deceased  husband.  For  at  first  it  was 
the  custom,  and  afterward  it  became  the  law,  for 
the  widow  of  a man  who  had  died  without  leaving 
issue,  to  marry  his  brother,  so  that  the  child  of  this 
union  might  be  of  the  blood  of  the  deceased  and 
bear  his  name  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6;  see  Levir.xte).  In 
such  cases  the  widow  was  really  considered  the  be- 
trothed of  her  brother-in-law,  and  her  intercourse 
with  another  than  himself  was  punishable  as  Adul- 
tery. When  the  punishment  of  the  adulteress  and 
her  paramour  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
husband  and  assumed  by  the  civil  law,  this,  like 
every  other  crime,  had  to  be  proved  by  two  or  more 
witnesses,  before  a conviction  and  sentence  could 
follow  (Deut.  xix.  15;  Maimonides,  “ Hilkot  Ishut,” 
xxiv.  18). 

Under  the  theory  of  the  Talmudists,  which  still 
further  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  law,  the  woman 
could  not  be  convicted  of  Adultery  until  it  was 
proved  that  she  had  been  previously  cautioned,  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  not  to  have  any  com- 
munication with  the  suspected  man,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  such  caution,  she  had  met  him  secretly  un- 
der circumstances  that  would  make  the  commission 
of  the  crime  possible  (Mishnah  Sotah,  i.  1,  2 ; Gem. 
26).  This  caution  was  given  to  her  because  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  rabbinical  law  toward  mercy, 
based  in  this  case  on  a technical  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  text  (Num.  v.  13).  Practically,  it  worked 
an  acquittal  in  nearly  every  case.  If,  however,  tlie 
husband  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  the  right 
of  divorce  Avas  left  open  to  him,  although,  Avhen 
divorced  under  such  circumstances,  the  wife  did  not 
lose  her  property  rights  under  the  ketubah.  If  ru- 
mors of  the  wife’s  Adultery  were  circulated  during 
the  absence  of  the  husband,  the  court  had  the  right 
to  summon  and  caution  her  with  the  same  effect  as 
though  it  had  been  done  bj'  her  husband  (Mainioni- 
des,  “Hilkot  Sotah,”  i.  11). 


The  paramour  Avas  technically  the  adulterer  {noef), 
and  under  the  Biblical  law  suffered  death  together 
Avith  the  adulteress  {noefet).  His 
Status  of  crime  Avas  held  in  the  greatest  ab- 
Adulterer.  horrence,  and  Raba  and  Rab  voiced 
the  general  opinion  Avhen  they  said 
that  nothing  would  excuse  the  Avilful  adulterer,  nor 
Avould  all  his  virtues  save  him  from  Gehenna  (So- 
tah, 46).  Even  a lustful  desire  was  deemed  a moral 
crime,  and  the  echo  of  “ Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor’s  Avife  ” rings  throughout  the  Talmud  and 
rabbinical  Avritings,  and  is  reechoed  in  the  NeAV 
Testament  (Ex.  xx.  17;  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  21;  Matt. 
V.  27,  28).  The  adulterer’s  folly  is  condemned  and 
makes  him  liable  to  the  jealous  Avrath  of  the  out- 
raged husband  (Prov.  vi.  32-34;  Job,  xxxi.  9,  10). 
In  Talmudic  days,  long  after  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty,  the  adulterer  Avas  punished  by  flagel- 
lation, and  Avas  forbidden  to  marry  tlie  faithless  Avife 
after  she  had  been  divorced.  Even  the  mere  sus- 
ificion  of  the  crime  Avas  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
marriage.  A case,  however,  is  suggested  in  the  Tal- 
mud in  Avhich  this  restriction  seems  to  have  been 
removed.  Here  the  Avoman  having  been  suspected 
of  Adultery  Avas  divorced,  and  having  remarried  was 
again  divorced,  and  then  married  the  man  who  had 
originally  been  suspected  of  having  committed  Adul- 
tery Avitli  her;  the  marriage  Avas  declared  lawful, 
because  it  seems  that  the  intervening  marriage  was 
considered  in  some  degree  a refutation  of  that  sus- 
picion, and  acted  as  a limitation  upon  the  original 
interdict  (Yeb.  246). 

The  child  of  an  incestuous  or  adulterous  connec- 
tion was  knoAvn  as  a Mamzer.  It  Avas  not  permitted 
to  become  a member  of  the  Jewish  body  politic  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3 [A.  V.  2]),  and  could  not  intermarry  with  a 
Jew  or  Jewess  (Kid.  iii.  12),  although  it  did  not  lose 
its  right  to  inherit  from  the  husband  of  its  mother, 
Avho,  Avhile  not  the  legitimate  father,  was  for  this 
purpose  the  putative  father  (Yeb.  ii.  5;  Maimonides, 
“ Nahalut,  ” i.  7). 

Bibliography  : J.  Selden,  Uxor  Hehraica,  1646 ; J.  C.  Wagen- 
sell  (translation  of  the  Talmutlic  treatise  Sotah,  with  elaborate 
annotations) . Altdorf,  1674;  Michaelis,  Mosainches  Eherecht, 
1785,  v.,  passim  ; Saalschutz,  Das  Mosaische  Becht,  1853,  2d 
ed.,  11.  570-575 ; Z.  Frankel,  GrundUmen  des  Mosaisch-Tal- 
mudische  Eherecht,  Breslau,  1860;  M.  Duschak,  Das  Mosa- 
iscli-Talnmdisehe  Eherecht,  Vienna,  1864 ; M.  Mielzlner,  Jew- 
ish Law  of  Marriage  and  Divoi'ce,  Cincinnati,  1884;  D.  W. 
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D.  W.  A. 

ADUMMIM  (“  The  Red  ”) ; Steep  road  leading 
from  the  plain  of  Jericho  to  the  hilly  country  around 
Jerusalem,  It  Avas  a part  of  the  boundary  betAveen 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17).  The 
name  refers  to  the  redness  of  the  material  of  which 
the  road  is  made.  It  is  now  called  Tala’at  ed-Dam. 

Bibliography:  Buhl,  Geographic  des  Alten  Paltlstina,  pp. 
75,  98. 

G B L 

ADUMMIM,  See  Coins. 

ADVENT  OF  MESSIAH.  See  Messiah. 

ADVENTISTS  : A Christian  sect.  Among  the 
chief  tenets  of  the  Adventist  faith  are;  (1)  The  res- 
toration of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land  (see  Bengel, 
“Gnomon  on  the  Ncav  Testament”),  and  their  cou- 
A'ersion,  based  on  Rom.  xi.  25,  26  (Ritschl,  “ Gesch. 
des  Pietismus,”  i.  56.5-584).  Hence  the  interest 
shown  by  the  Adventists  in  the  Zionist  movement, 
though  many  believe  that  the  return  will  not  take 
place  till  after  the  Resurrection,  basing  their  views 
on  the  passage  of  Ezekiel,  “ Behold,  O my  people, 
I Avill  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out 
of  your  graves,  and  bring  3'ou  into  the  land  of  Israel  ” 
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(xxxvii.  12).  (2)  Literal  interpretation  of  the  whole 

I Bible,  including  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Mosaic 
law. 

I The  notion  of  waiting  for  the  Second  Advent  of 
j Jesus,  calculated  to  take  place  during  the  present 
! generation,  originated  in  England  (E.  Irving), 
spread  over  Ireland  (A.  Darby)  and  Germany  (I. 
A.  Bengel),  and  became  especially  popular  in  New 
England  under  the  influence  of  W.  Miller  of  Pitts- 
' field.  Mass. , the  prophet  who  predicted  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  year  1843,  basing  his  calculation 
principally  on  the  “ seventy  weeks  ” of  Daniel.  A 
division  ol  the  Adventists  accentuated  the  Sabbath  of 
Creation,  and  the  consequence  was  the  formation 
I of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists.  Some  insisted 
[ also  on  abstinence  from  swine’s  flesh,  in  accordance 
j with  the  Mosaic  law. 

Bibliography  : Carroll,  Religious  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  New  York,  1893;  White,  Sketches  of  the  Life  of 
William  Miller,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  1879 ; Loughborough, 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  1891. 

K. 

^GIDITJS  OF  VITERBO  (or  -ffiGIDIUS  AN- 
TONIUS  CANISIUS):  Cardinal  and  Christian 
cabalist ; born  in  1470  at  the  Villa  Canapina,  in  the 
diocese  of  Viterbo,  of  rich  and  noble  parents.  After 
a course  of  studies  with  the  Augustinians  at  Viterbo, 
he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1.503  became 
general  of  his  order.  He  died  November  12, 1532.  In 
Jewish  history  the  name  of  ^gidius  (or  Egidio)  is 
coupled  first  with  the  grammarian  Elias  Levita, 
who  instructed  him  in  Hebrew.  When  the  turmoil 
of  war  drove  Levita  from  Padua  to  Rome,  he  was 
welcomed  at  the  house  of  .lEgidius,  where,  with  his 
family,  he  lived  for  more  than  ten  years,  all  his  wants 
being  supplied.  It  was  there  that  Levita’s  career 
as  the  foremost  tutor  of  Christian  notables  in  He- 
brew lore  commenced.  The  first  edition  of  Levita’s 
“Bahur”  (Rome,  1518)  is  dedicated  to  Hllgidius.  In 
I return  for  his  Hebrew  instruction  ^gidius  quite 
I willingly  introduced  Levita  into  the  profane  branches 
I of  learning  and  the  Greek  language,  thus  enabling 
' the  latter  somewhat  to  utilize  Greek  in  his  Hebrew 
lexicographic  labors — a debt  freely  acknowledged 
by  Levita, who,  in  1521,  dedicated  his  “ Concordance  ” 
to  the  cardinal.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
I .(Egidlus’  anxiety  to  master  the  sacred  tongue  sprang 

1 neither  from  philological  inclination  nor  from  a de- 
sire to  attain  a better  method  of  Biblical  exegesis : 
his  main  motive  was  thus  to  be  enabled  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabala.  As  a cabalist,  Higidius 
belonged  to  the  interesting  group  of  sixteenth-cen- 
j tury  Christians,  among  whom  Reuchlin  and  Pico 
j della  Mirandola  also  were  prominent,  who  believed 
1 that  Jewish  mysticism,  and  particular!}"  the  Zohar, 
contained  incontrovertible  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  (compare  Cabalists,  Chris- 
tian). No  w^onder,  then,  that  in  the  course  of 
I Reuchlin’s  conflict  with  the  obscurantists  (1507-21), 
in  which  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  books  was 
at  issue,  the  cardinal  wrote  (1516)  to  his  courageous 
and  enlightened  friend:  “While  we  labor  on  thy 
behalf,  we  defend  not  thee,  but  the  law;  not  the 
Talmud,  but  the  Church.”  .^gidius  also  engaged 
another  Jewish  scholar,  Baruch  di  Benevento,  to 
translate  for  him  the  Zohar  (the  mystic  Book  of 
Splendor).  The  scholar  last  named  may  also  have 
been  partly  responsible  for  the  numerous  cabalistic 
translations  and  treatises  which  appeared  under  the 
name  of  .^Egidius.  The  cardinal  appears  to  have 
beep  a zealous  collector  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  of 
which  many  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Munich  Li- 
brary, bearing  both  faint  traces  of  his  signature  and 


brief  Latin  annotations.  In  the  Angelica  at  Rome 
an  exceedingly  valuable  old  Bible  manuscript  is  ex- 
tant, which  was  given  by  Leo  X.  to  Higidius.  The 
British  Museum  contains  a copy  of  Makiri  and  the 
Midrash  on  the  minor  Prophets,  written  for  the  cardi- 
nal at  Tivoli,  in  the  year  1514,  by  Johanan  b.  Jacob 
Sarkuse.  The  study  of  Jewish  literature  led  the 
cardinal  to  a friendly  interest  in  the  Jews  them- 
selves, which  he  manifested  both  in  his  energetic 
encouragement  of  Reuchlin  in  the  struggle  referred 
to  above  and  in  a vain  attempt  which  he  made  in 
the  year  1531,  in  conjunction  with  the  cardinal 
Geronimo  de  Ghinucci,  to  prevent  the  issue  of  the 
papal  edict  authorizing  the  introduction  of  the  In- 
quisition against  the  Maranos. 

The  writings  commonly  attributed  to  .^Egidius 
are  numerous.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
manuscript  form  in  the  Bibliothilque  Nationale, 
Paris,  but  their  authenticity  is  still  to  be  estab- 
lished. Aside  from  minor  works  on  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  majority  by  far  are  of  a cabalistic 
nature.  There  is  scarcely  a classic  of  Jewish  medi- 
eval mysticism  that  he  has  not  translated,  annotated, 
or  commented  upon.  Among  these  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  Zohar  (Splendor);  “Ginnat  Egoz” 
(Nut-Garden);  “Sefer  Raziel  ” (Book  of  Raziel); 
“Ma'areket  ha-Elohut”  (System  of  Theology); 
“ ‘Eser  Sefirot  ” (Ten  Sefirot). 

Bibliography  : JScher,  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  supplement,  ed. 
Adelung,  i.  cols.  2.53  et  seg.;  (ieiger.  Dm  Studium  d. 
Hebr.  Sprache  in  Deutschland,  p.  .59;  Griitz.  Gesch.  d.  Jjt- 
den,  2d  ed.,  ix.  90,  1.54,  214,  296;  Perles,  Beitrdge  znr  Gesch. 
d.  Hebr.  u.  Aramdischen Studien,  pp.  170, 200  et  seq..  Munich, 
1884;  Kraus,  Griechische  u.  Lateinische  Lchnw/yrter,  i,  :k>); 
Steinschneider,  ChristUche  Hebraisten,  in  Zeit.  f.  Itcbr. 
Bibl.  i.  ll;i;  idem.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2140;  idem.  Cat.  Munich, 
pp.  173,  176;  Buber,  Talk.  Machiri,  introduction. 

H.  G.  E. 

..ffiLIA  CAPITOLINA.  See  Jeuusale.m. 
JEMILIUS,  PAULUS  (called  also  da  Gin, 
i.e.,  Grynaeus)  : Hebrew  bibliographer,  publisher, 
and  teacher;  born  at  Rodlsee,  Germany,  probably  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century ; embraced 
Christianity  in  Rome;  died  1575.  He  was  employed 
in  copying  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  for  this  purpose 
visited  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Louvain,  and  Rome. 
In  1544  he  edited  and  printed  at  Augsburg  a Judaeo- 
German  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Haf- 
tarot,  dedicating  it  to  Widmannstadt,  custodian  of  the 
Hebrew  department  of  the  Munich  Library.  Grixn- 
baum  (“  Judisch-Deutsche  Chrestomathie,”  p.  14) 
thinks  that  .^Emilius  copied  from  the  Cremona  edi- 
tion of  1540.  The  translation  is, on  the  whole, the  same 
which  is  used  at  the  present  time  (1901)  in  Poland. 
Perles  supposes  that  YEmilius,  together  with  Isaac 
of  Giinzburg,  was  the  editor  of  the  Judaeo-German 
“ Sefer  ha-Musar  ” (Book  of  Ethics),  published  at  Isny 
inl542.  In  1547  Himilius  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt ; and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  an  anti-Jewish  pamphlet.  In  1562  he  ed- 
ited a .ludieo-German  translation  (in  German  charac- 
ters) of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  without,  however, 
making  known  that  it  was  a copy  of  a similar  trans- 
lation— though  in  Hebrew  letters  — published  in 
Augsburg,  1543,  by  Hayyim  Schwarz.  In  1574  he 
was  engaged  for  forty -six  weeks  at  the  Munich  Li- 
brary in  making  and  revising  the  catalogue  of  He- 
brew manuscripts  and  books.  Thus  Paulus  .^milius 
was  the  first  Jewish  bibliographer. 
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-ffiSHMA  (ASMODEUS,  ASHMEDAI)  : In 

the  Mazdian  religion  the  chief  of  the  daevas,  or  de- 
mons. Though  tlie  oldest  sections  of  the  Avesta — 
the  Gathas — present  H5shma  mainly  as  an  abstract 
conception,  still,  in  passages  here  and  there,  he  is 
represented  in  the  guise  of  a personal  being  ranging 
among  the  evil  spirits  that  obey  Angro-mainyush. 
In  the  later  portions  of  the  Avesta  the  personal 
character  connoted  by  the  name  admits  of  no  doubt, 
^shma  is  an  enemy  of  Sraoscha,  )ne  of  the  good 
angels  that  serve  Ahuramazda.  JEsIi- 
His  Func-  ma’s  design  is  directed  preeminently 
tion.  toward  imbuing  the  hearts  of  men 
with  anger  and  revenge.  Indeed,  all 
the  evil  in  the  world  is  occasioned  through  his 
agency;  lie  fortifies  men  in  the  pursuit  of  evil  and 
seeks  to  keep  them  from  entering  the  path  of  light- 
eousness. 

Whether  .^Eshma,  like  the  Jewish  Asmodeus  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit,  or  the  Asiimedai  of  the  Talmud, 
was,  as  a demon,  specially  characterized  by  carnal 
desire  can  not  be  determined.  Against  such  a sup- 
position the  fact  may  be  adduced  that  the  Mazdian 
religion  embraces  another  demon,  Azi,  who,  as  ex- 
pressly stated,  is  the  demon  of  carnal  desire.  It  is, 
however,  conceivable  that  .^shma  may  have  had 
the  same  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  popular  beliefs 
of  the  Persians,  although  the  literary  sources  con- 
tain nothing  to  support  the  conjecture.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  “ ^shma  ” affords  no  possibility 
of  arriving  at  any  such  conclusion. 
Etymology  It  is  true  that  “ ^shma  ” is  connected 
of  with  the  verb  ish,  denoting  “ to  de- 
tlie  Word.  sire,  ” “ to  lust  after  ” ; but  the  abstract 
sense,  “anger,”  that  lies  in  the  word 
“^shma”  in  the  Gathas,  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  necessity  of  referring  the  word  to  the  same  verb 
“ ish  ” in  its  sense  of  “ to  throw,  ” “ to  put  in  motion  ” 
(compare  .lusti’s  note  to  Baudissin’s  article  “As- 
modi,”  in  Hauck’s  “ Realencyklopildie  ”). 

Though  “ .^shma  ” does  not  occur  in  the  Avesta  in 
conjunction  with  “dfeva,”it  is  probable  that  a fuller 
form,  such  as  “ HUshmo-dieus,  ” has  existed,  since  it  is 
paralleled  by  the  later  Pahlavi-form  “ Khashm-dev  ” 
(“  Khashm  dev  “ Hilshma  dev  ”),  written  with  the 
Aramaic  “sheda,”  but  pronounced  “dev.”  Corre- 
sponding to  this  form  are  ’ kafiodaloq  (Asmodeus)  of 
the  Book  of  Tobit,  and  'NnOC’N  in  the  Talmud ; for  the 
last-named  word  is  not  to  be  derived  from  “ shemad.” 
In  fine,  Asmodeus  (Ashmedai)  embodies  an  expres- 
sion of  the  influence  that  the  Persian  religion  or  Per- 
sian popular  beliefs  have  exercised  on  the  Jewish 
— an  influence  that  shows  itself  very  prominently  in 
the  domain  of  demonology.  Thus  'Kofio,  ‘Dti'N,  cor- 
responds to  “.iEshma,”  and  the  ending  ialoq,  'XT,  to 
“daeva,”  “dev.” 

Apart  from  this  etymological  coincidence — which, 
as  is  now  generally  agreed,  has  its  basis  in  the  fact 
that  the  Jewish  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Persian 
— Asmodeus  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  and  Ashmedai  in 
the  Talmud  bear  no  very  great  similarity  to  their 
Persian  parallel,  as  Kohut,  for  instance,  has  sought  to 
render  plausible.  All  three  are  evil, 
Asmodeus  harmful  demons,  though  in  different 
in  th.e  Book  degrees;  the  wor.st  of  the  three  being 
of  undoubtedly  the  Persian  ^shma.  The 
Tobit.  Asmodeus  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  is  at- 
tracted by  Sarah,  Raguel’s  daughter, 
and  is  not  willing  to  let  any  husband  possess  her 
(Tobit,  vi.  13);  hence  he  slays  seven  successive  hus- 
bands on  their  wedding-nights.  When  the  young 
Tobias  is  about  to  marry  lier,  Asmodeus  purposes 
the  same  fate  for  him ; but  Tobias  is  enabled,  through 
Ihe  counsels  of  his  attendant  angel  Raphael,  to  ren- 


der him  innocuous.  By  placing  a fish’s  heart  and 
liver  on  red-hot  cinders,  'Tobias  produces  a smoky 
vapor  which  causes  the  demon  to  flee  to  Egypt, 
where  Raphael  binds  him  (viii.  2,  3).  Asmodeus 
would  thus  seem  to  be  a demon  characterized  by 
carnal  desire;  but  he  is  also  described  as  an  evil 
spirit  in  general : ’ AafioSalog  to  irovijpbv  Saifidviov  or 
TO  baifidviov  TTovr/pov,  and  nvevfia  aK&'&aprov  (iii.  8,  17 ; 
vi.  13;  viii.  3).  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  the 
statement  (vi.  14),  “Asmodeus  loved  Sarah,”  implies 
that  he  was  attracted  not  by  women  in  general,  but 
by  Sarah  only. 

This  general  designation  of  an  evil  spirit  tallies 
with  the  description  of  HUshma  in  the  Bundehesh 
(xxviii.  15  et  seq.):  “ Seven  powers  are 
Special  given  ^shm  that  he  may  utterly  de- 
Office  of  stroy  the  creatures  therewith:  with 
.Slshma.  those  seven  powers  he  will  destroy 
seven  of  the  Kayan  heroes  in  his  own 
time;  but  one  will  remain.  There  where  Mitokht 
[“Falsehood”]  arrives,  Arask  [“Malice”]  becomes 
welcome;  [and  there  where  Arask  is  welcome] 
^shm  lays  a foundation;  and  there  where  H3shm 
has  a foundation  many  creatures  perish,  and  he  causes 
much  non-lranianism.  ^shm  mostly  contrives  all 
evil  for  the  creatures  of  Auhramazd,  and  the  evil 
deeds  of  those  Kayan  heroes  have  been  more  com- 
plete through  .iEshm,  as  it  says  that  Hishm,  the  im- 
petuous assailant,  causes  them  most”  (E.W.  West, 
“ Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  ” by  F.  Max  Muller,  v.  108). 

Less  harmful  in  character  than  HUshma  and  Asmo- 
deus is  the  figure  of  Ashmedai  in  the  Talmud : he 
appears  there  repeatedly  in  the  light  of  a good- 
natured  and  humorous  fellow.  But  besides  that, 
there  is  one  feature  in  which  he  parallels  Asmodeus, 
inasmuch  as  his  desires  turn  upon  Solomon’s  wives 
and  Bath-sheba.  Thus,  while  Asmodeus  resembles 
HSshma-dseva  with  tolerable  closeness,  Ashmedai, 
on  the  contrary,  would  seem  to  come  into  direct 
comparison  with  a Greek  satyr  rather  than  with  an 
evil  demon.  The  historical  element,  however,  that 
identifies  him  with  Asmodeus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
both  with  their  Persian  parallels  on  the  other,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  ignored.  Besides,  if  the  Jews  have 
merely  borrowed  the  name  from  the  ^shma-dseva  of 
Parseeism,  and  have  developed,  independently,  the 
idea  of  a demon  corresponding  to  the  name,  it  merely 
shows  that  the  Jews  shaped  on  lines  of  their  own  the 
materials  they  had  borrowed  from  their  neighbors. 

However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  H^shma-daeva, 
too,  may  have  had  other  cjualities  analogous,  point 
for  point,  to  those  of  Asmodeus  and 
Influence  Ashmedai.  It  is  probable  that  the  ho- 
of Persian  lief  in  the  existence  of  a number  of 
Beliefs  on  carnally  minded  and  lascivious  spir- 
Judaism.  its,  which  was  prevalent  among  the 
Parsees  as  among  other  peoples  with 
whom  the  people  of  I.srael  came  in  contact,  exercised 
an  influence  not  merely  on  the  Hebrew  conceptions 
of  an  Asmodeus  or  Ashmedai,  but  also  on  Jewish 
ideas  in  general  with  regard  to  the  qualities  of  evil 
spirits.  In  later  Judaism  there  may  be  observed  an 
extensive  evolution  of  the  conceptions  that  are  pres- 
ent by  intimation  in  the  mythological  reminiscence 
found  in  Gen.  vi.  1 et  seq.  This  evolution  would 
.seem,  in  any  case,  to  have  been  advanced  by  the 
views  spread  by  foreign  religions.  Not  the  least 
was  the  influence  of  Parseeism.  To  what  extent 
this  influence  made  itself  felt  among  the  Jews  of 
later  times,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine 
from  the  mere  presence  of  Asmodeus  in  the  Book 
of  Tobit  or  of  Ashmedai  in  the  Talmud.  But  this 
occurrc'nce  indicates  one  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  influence  of  foreign  religions  found  its 
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, way  among  the  Jews.  Just  as  several  of  the  apoc- 

I alyptic  works  seem  to  show  that  the  ideas  of  the 

j Persian  religion  have  had  a hearing  upon  Jewish 

I theological  modes  of  thought,  so  do  the  conceptions 

j of  the  Book  of  Tobit  with  regard  to  Asmodeus,  and 

I the  depiction  of  Ashmedai  in  the  Talmud,  show 

! that  the  popular  beliefs  of  the  Persians  have  like- 

' wise  had  a bearing,  presumably  in  the  first  instance, 

on  popular  beliefs,  and  later,  through  them,  on 
I their  theological  modes  of  thought. 

; Bibliography  : Baudissin,  Asmodi,  in  Hauck’s  Realencyklo- 
j pildie  fill'  Theologie  ^ind  Kirctie,  ii.  143 ; Stave,  Einfluss  des 
' Parsismus  auf  das  Judentum,  1898 ; Kohut,  Plenus  ArucU, 
I.  318. 

E.  St. 

iESOP’S  FABLES  AMONG  THE  JEWS: 

I Recent  research  has  shown  an  intimate  relation  be- 
j;  tween  the  fables  associated  with  the  name  of  riEsop 
I and  the  jatakas,  or  birth-stories  of  the  Buddha. 

Sakj-amuni  is  represented  in  the  jatakas  as  record- 
I ing  the  varied  experiences  of  his  previous  existences, 

I when  he  was  in  the  form  of  birds,  of  beasts,  and 
even  of  trees.  Such  legends  as  these  may  very  well 
be  the  natural  sources  of  tales  like  those  of  HSsop, 
which  represent  beasts  as  acting  with  the  sentiments 
and  thoughts  of  human  beings.  The  jatakas  are 
now  extant  in  Pali  versions,  derived  from  Ceylon. 

It  is  surmised  that  a number  of  them 
India  the  were  introduced  into  the  Greek-speak- 
Probable  ing  world  by  a Cingalese  embassy  that 
Source.  visited  Rome  about  the  year  50,  as  the 
fables  that  can  be  traced  in  classical 
literature  later  than  that  date  resemble  the  Indian 
fables  much  more  closely  than  the  earlier  fables  of 
.lEsop,  as  represented  by  Phsedrus.  It  is  probable 
that  these  later  Indian  fables  were  connected  by  the 
Greeks  with  the  name  of  a Libyan,  called  Kybises : 
Babrius,  a writer  of  fables  in  the  third  centuiy, 
couples  him  with  JEsop.  Thus,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, there  were  two  sets  of  fables — one  associated 
i with  the  name  of  HSsop,  and  the  other  with  that 
of  Kybises — while  in  the  second  century  these  two 
sets  were  included  in  one  compilation,  running  to 
three  hundred  fables,  by  a rhetor  named  Nicostra- 
tus.  In  the  third  century  these  fables  were  turned 
into  Greek  verse  by  Babrius. 

It  would  appear,  from  references  in  the  Talmud, 
that  the  Talmudic  sages  knew  of  the  fables,  both  in 
their  separate  and  in  their  collected  forms.  It  is 
said  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (about 
Known  to  the  j'ear  80),  “ He  did  not  leave  out  of 

Tannaim.  the  circle  of  his  studies the 

speech  of  angels,  of  demons,  and  of 
trees,  the  Mishlot  Shu‘alim  and  the  Mishlot  Kobsini  ” 
(Suk.  2Sa).  The  author  of  this  article  has  suggested 
that,  as  the  phrase  “ Mishlot  Kobsim”  has  no  meaning 
except  “ fables  of  the  washermen,”  the  word  Kobsim* 
is  a misreading  for  Kuhsis  for  D'D313) ; and 

interprets  the  passage  as  stating  that  Johanan  was 
accpiainted  with  ^sop’s  Fables  and  with  the  Fables 
of  Kybises,  the  latter  of  which  had  just  been  in- 
troduced from  Ceylon  to  the  Greek-speaking  world. 
In  the  next  century  it  is  stated  (Sanh.  386)  that  “ R. 
Meir  had  three  hundred  Fox-Fables,”  which  state- 
ment is  interpreted  as  a reference  to  the  collection  of 
Nicostratus.  The  latest  reference  to  fables  in  the 
Talmud  is  in  the  Mishnah  (Sotah,  ix.  15),  “With  the 
death  of  R.  Meir  [about  190]  fabulists  ceased  to  be.” 
The  importance  of  the  Talmudic  references  in  the 
■ critical  history  of  the  HEsopic  fables  is  the  evidence 
it  affords  of  a separate  collection  under  the  name  of 
Kybises. 


*ror  a different  interpretation  of  the  word,  see  Fable. 


That  a number  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  were 
acquainted  with  fables  similar  to  those  of  Greece 
and  India  is  evidenced  by  the  list  of  Talmudic 
fables  collected  by  Dr.  Back  (in  “ Monats.schrift,  ” 
1876-86).  The  following  list  will  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  Talmudic  fables  (or  sayings  implying  fables) 
that  are  dependent  on  the  Indian  and  classical  col- 
lections respectivelj" : 


Title. 

Talmudic 

Reference. 

Indian 

Reference. 

Classical 

Reference. 

Oxen  ( Asses ) 

Esth.  R.  to  iii.  1. 

Jataka  30. 

Avian  36. 

and  Pigs. 

Proud  Jackai. 

B.  K.  117a. 

Virocana  Jata- 

Halm  113. 
Phmdrus  v.  4. 
Halm  41. 

Oak  and  Reed. 

Ta’anit,  205. 

ka ; Jataka 
333. 

Mahabharata 

Ph®d.  1. 11. 

Avian  19. 

Camel  and 

Sanh.  106o. 

xii.  4i98. 
Mahabh.  xii. 

Babrius  64. 
Halm  184. 

Homs. 

4175. 

Avian  vii.  8. 

Ass’s  Heart. 

Yalk.  Ex.  8 182. 

Pantchatantra 
i.  302. 

Pant.  iv.  11. 

Babr.  282. 

Babr.  93. 

Two  Pots. 

Esth.  R.  on  iii.  0 

Pant.  ii.  13, 14. 

Avian  Ix.  11. 

Lion  (Wolf)  and 

Dukes  Rabb. 
Blumenlese  .530 
Gen.  R.  ixiv. 

Javasakuna  Ja- 

Babr.  184. 

Phaed.  1.  8. 

Crane. 

taka. 

Babr.  94. 

Lean  Fox. 

Eccl.  R.  to  V.  14 

Benfey  8 19. 

Babr.  86c. 

Scorpion  (Rat) 

Ned.  41n. 

Anvaii  Suhaili 

Ph®d.  App. 

and  Frog. 

133. 

Burmann, 

6. 

Babr.  182. 
Halm  298. 
Phaed.  App. 

Man  and  Wood. 

Ta’anit,  7a. 

Raju,  Ind.  Fab. 

Gen.  R.  V. 

p.  47. 

Burm.  .5. 

Man  and  Two 

B.  K.  605. 

Pant.  i.  602;  ii. 

Halm  123. 
Babr.  2. 
Phaed.  ii.  2. 

Wives. 

5.53. 

Halm  .56. 

Fox  and  Lion. 

R.  Meir,  in  Ra- 

Avadanas.  ii. 
138. 

Pant.  Hi.  14. 

Avian  34. 

Bird  and  Waves. 

Shi  on  Sanh 
39a. 

Esth.  R.  to  iii.  6 

Kaka  Jataka 

Ph®d.  App. 

Burm.  30. 
Babr.  103. 
Plato,  AlCib. 
1.  503. 

Strife  of  Mem- 

Deut.  R.  V. 

146. 

Pant.  ii.  360. 

Livy  1.  30. 

hers. 

Tongue  and 

Midr.  Teh.  Ps. 

Upanishads. 

Members. 
Strong,  Strong- 

xxxix.  1. 
Gen.R.xxxviii; 

Pant.  lii.  13. 

er.  Strongest. 
Fox  and  Fishes. 

B.  B.  10a. 
Ber.  615. 

Baka  Jataka. 

Reanimated 

Lev.  R.  xxii. 

Pant.  V.  4. 

Lion. 

Man’s  Years. 

Midr.  Eccl.  i.  2 ; 

Sanjivaka  Jata- 
ka. 

Babr.  74. 

Shepherd  and 

Tan.,  Peku- 
de3. 

Yalk.  Deut.  933. 

Halm  374. 

Young  Wolf. 
Crow  (Serpent) 

‘Ab.  Zarah,  30n. 

Babr.  Ixii. 
Avian  XX. 

and  Pitcher. 

Fir  and  Bram- 

Ex.  R.  975. 

Avian  XV. 

ble. 

Daw  in  Pea- 

Esth.  R.  835. 

Phaed.  1.  3. 

cock’s  Feath- 

Babr.  72. 

ers. 

Scorpion  and 

Yalk.  Ps.  § 761. 

Avian  xxiil. 

Camel. 

Chaff,  Straw, 
and  Wheat. 
Caged  Bird.  • 
W’oif  and  Two 

Gen.  R.  Ixxxiii. 
Midr.  Teh.  ii. 
Midr.  Eccl.  ii. 
Sifre  Num.  1.57. 

Hounds. 

Wolf  at  the 

Esth.  R.  on  V.  3. 

Well. 

Cock  and  Bat. 
Fox  as  Singer. 

Sanh.  987). 

Esth.  R.  to  iii.  1. 

Of  about  thirty  fables  found  in  the  Talmud  and 
in  midrashic  literature,  twelve  resemble  those  that 
are  common  to  both  Greek  and  Indian  fable ; six  are 
parallel  to  those  found  only  in  Indian  fable  (Fables 


J£sop 
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of  Kybises);  and  six  others  can  he  paralleled  in 
Greek,  but  have  not  hitherto  been  traced  to  India. 

Where  similar  fables  exist  in  Greece, 
Talmudic,  India,  and  in  the  Talmud,  the  Tal- 
Indian,  mudic  form  approaches  more  nearly 
and  Greek  the  Indian,  whenever  this  differs  from 
Fables.  the  Greek.  Thus,  the  well-known 
fable  of  “The  Wolf  and  the  Crane  ” is 
told  in  India  of  a lion  and  a crane.  When  .loshua 
ben  Hananiah  told  that  fable  to  the  Jews,  to  pre- 
vent their  rebelling  against  Rome  and  once  more 
putting  their  heads  into  the  lion’s  jaAvs  (Gen.  R. 
Ixiv.),  bespoke  of  the  lion  and  not  of  the  wolf, 
showing  that  he  Avas  familiar  with  some  form  de- 
rived from  India.  The  Talmudic  fables  are,  there- 
fore, of  crucial  importance  in  distinguishing  between 
the  later  .dEsop’s  Fables — derived  direetly  from  India 
— and  the  earlier  ones,  in  which  a direct  Indian 
source  is  difficult  to  prove. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  these  fables  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Talmudic  sages,  inas- 
much as  they  were  extant  in  Greeee  and  India  in 
their  time;  nevertheless  there  is,  in  the  Bible,  evi- 
dence of  fable  literature  among  the  early  Hebrews 
(see  Fable). 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  ^sop’s  Fables  were 
known  mainly  from  the  Latin  prose  versions  of 
Phsedrus,  which  were  translated  into 
The  Old  French  and  other  languages.  A 
Medieval  number  of  additional  fables,  however, 
iEsop.  are  found  among  those  of  Marie  de 
France  (about  1200);  and  these  shoAv 
traces  of  Oriental  origin.  Here  again  JcAvish  lit- 
erature helps  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  sources 
of  these  neAv  fables.  There  is  extant  a collection  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  fables,  Avith  the  Talmudic 
title  “Mishle  Shu'alim,”  compiled  by  one  Berechiah 
ha-Nakdan,  containing  fifty-three  stories  found  in 
the  work  of  Marie  de  France;  of  these,  fifteen  are 
peculiar  to  her  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  classical 
HDsop.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Berechiah 
derived  these  fables  from  the  same  source  as  Marie 
de  France;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  com- 
mon source  was  an  English  translation  by  Alfred 
Anglicus  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  fables.  He  is 
known,  from  Roger  Bacon’s  reference  to  him,  to  haA^e 
translated  from  the  Arabic.  Marie  de  France  de- 
clares that  the  source  from  which  she  derived  her 
fables  Avas  an  English  version  of  yEsop  made  by 
King  Alfred,  which  claim,  being  based  on  a mistake 
that  could  easily  have  arisen  through  confusion  of 
the  tAvo  Alfreds,  is  not  tenable.  Berechiah,  as  has 
been  proved,  lived  in  Oxford  about  1190,  and 
Avas  knoAvn  there  as  Benedictus  le  Puncteur.  A 
further  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Alfred  and 
Benedict  worked  together  ; Alfred  producing  the 
English  version,  from  which  Marie  de  France  de- 
rived her  fables,  and  Benedict,  the  IlebreAv  set.  A 
careful  collation  of  Benedict’s  fables  with  those  of 
Marie  de  France  should  solve  this  problem  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  Talmudic  fables  decided  the 
question  of  the  provenience  of  the  classical  ones 
(see  Bekeciiiaii  ha-Nakdan). 

Berechiah’s  fables  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
source  from  which  the  JeAvs  of  the  Middle  Ages  de- 
rived their  knowledge  of  Hisop’s  Fables;  and  ver- 
sions of  Berechiah’s  fables  exist  in  Judao-German 
(see  Abraham  ben  Mattathias  and  Moses  Wal- 
lich). 

The  only  version  of  ^sop  in  HebreAv  Avas  first 
published  at  Constantinople  in  1516,  together  with 
the  Midrash  on  the  death  of  Moses ; and  from  the 
title  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  French 
versions,  since  .^Esop  is  there  called  Ysopet.  The 


Syriac  of  Syntipas  is  found  Avritten  in  HebreAV  char- 
acters, which  fact  gave  rise  to  Landsberger’s  theory 
that  the  fable  Avas  invented  by  the  HebreAvs. 

Bibliography;  Landsberger,  Die  Fabelii  des  Soplws,  ia59; 

Back,  in  Motuititiichrift,  lS76-8t) ; Hamburger,  li.  B.  T.  s.v. 

Fabel ; Jacobs,  The  Fables  of  JEsop,  1889,  i.  110-^,  168-78. 

J. 

AFANASYEV  - CHUZHBINSKI,  ALEX- 
ANDER STEPANOVICH:  Christian  Russian 
author  and  ethnographer  (1817-75) ; he  was  an  en- 
lightened writer  who  did  justice  to  the  Jews.  In  his 
“Poyezdka  v Yuzhnuyu  Rossiyu  ” (2  vols.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1861-63)  he  gave  a faithful  picture  of 
Jewish  life  in  South  Russia,  and  defended  the  Jcavs 
against  the  accusations  of  the  prejudiced  masses. 

Bibliography  : Sohranie  Sochinenl,  ed.  H.  Hoppe,  vols.  A’iii. 

and  ix.,  St.  Petersburg,  1893 ; Entziklopedicheski  Slunu\ 

vol.  ii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

II.  R. 

AFENDOPOLO,  CALEB  B.  ELIJAH  B. 
JUDAH  : Polyhistor,  brother  of  Samuel  ha-Ramati, 
hakam  of  the  Karaite  congregations  in  Constanti- 
nople and  of  Judah  Bali,  brother-in -laAV  and  disciple 
of  Elijah  Bashyatzi;  bornat  Adrianople  before  1430; 
lived  some  time  at  Belgrade,  and  died  about  1499  at 
Constantinople.  According  to  a notice  found  in  a 
Paris  manuscript,  he  supported  himself  by  giving 
private  instruction ; but  this  is  questioned  by  Stein- 
sclmeider.  A pupil  of  Mordecai  Comtino  at  Adri- 
anople, Afendopolo  attained  great  proficiency  in 
science,  and,  while  lacking  depth  and  originality  of 
thought,  distinguished  himself  by  prolific  literary 
production,  for  Avhich  his  large  library,  that  included 
rare  manuscripts,  partly  bought,  partly  copied  by 
himself,  offered  him  rare  opportunities.  He  con- 
tinued “ Adderet  Eliyahu  ” (Elijah’s  Mantle),  a work 
on  Karaite  law  left  unfinished  in  his  charge  by  his 
teacher,  Elijah  Bashyatzi,  in  1490.  The  wife  of  Ba- 
shyatzi, Avho  was  Afendopolo’s  sister,  having  died 
before  her  husband,  Afendopolo  no  longer  referred 
to  Bashyatzi  as  his  brother-in-law,  but  called  him 
teaeher.  Afendopolo  died  before  completing  Ba- 
shyatzi’s  treatise. 

Afendopolo’s  OAvn  works  give  a fair  insight  into 
the  erudition  of  the  Karaites.  Fragments  only  of 
many  of  them  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Gur- 
land  in  his  “Ginze  Yisrael”  (Lyck,  186^5),  and  less 
exactly  by  A.  Firkovitch.  His  writings  are;  (1)  An 
introductory  index  to  Aaron  ben  Elijah’s  “Ez  ha- 
Hayyim  ” (1497),  giving  the  contents  of  each  chapter 
under  the  title,  “ Derek  Ez  ha-Hayyim,”  published 
by  Delitzsch  in  his  edition  (1840)  of  this  work.  (2) 
A similar  introductory  index  to  Judah 
His  Hadassi’s  “Eshkol,”  under  the  title 
Writings.  “ Nahal  Eshkol  ” (Koslov,  1836).  (3) 
“ Gan  ha-i\Ielek  ” ( Garden  of  tlie 
King),  his  principal  Avork,  finished  in  1495,  a di- 
wan,  or  collection  of  poetical  essays  on  love,  medi- 
cine, and  the  active  intellect.  (4)  “ ‘ Asarah  Mamarot  ” 
(Ten  Discourses ),  containing  liomilies  on  the  Pass- 
over  lesson  (Ex.  xii.  14);  on  the  Song  of  Songs  as 
read  on  the  seventh  Passover  Day;  on  Psalm  cxix, 
read,  according  to  Karaite  custom,  on  the  seven 
Sabbaths  between  Passover  and  Pentecost;  and 
on  the  Pentecost  lesson  dealing  Avith  the  Sinaitic 
revelation.  The  introductory  chapter,  much  of 
Avhich  is  reproduced  by  Mordecai  ben  Nissim  in  his 
“ Dod  Mordecai,  ” dwells  on  the  origin  of  the  Ka- 
raite schism  and  the  main  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Karaites  and  the  Rabbinites  (see  espe- 
cially Steinschneider,  “Leyden  Catalogue,”  pp.  127 
et  seq.).  Afendopolo’s  view  of  Jesus  given  therein 
is  remarkable  for  its  impartial  tone.  He  places  him, 
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it  is  true,  a century  before  the  common  era,  but 
> adds : 

' “ He  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  lovers  of  truth,  a 

f wise  man,  pious,  righteous,  God-fearing,  and  shunning  evil. 
i Neither  did  he  ever  teach  any  law  of  practise  contrary  to  the 
written  law.  Only  after  his  death,  a quarrel  arose  between 
t his  followers  and  those  who  had  opposed  him  because  of  his 
T wisdom,  which  was  rooted  in  the  law  and  not  in  their  rabbinical 
, additions : and  many  of  these  disciples  of  his,  sent  forth  in  his 
'S  name,  introduced  practises  and  teachings  altogether  foreign  to 
him,  removing  thereby  the  corner-stone  of  the  Law,  though  wln- 
i ningthe  multitudes.  Thus  the  New  Testament  originated,  which 
I separated  the  Christians  from  the  Jews." 

i(5)  “Abner  ben  Ner”  (1488),  a series  of  Hebrew 
makamas,  or  sliort,  rimed  narratives,  introducing 
Saul,  David,  and  the  queen  of  Slieba  into  the  dia- 
logue. (6)  Under  the  same  title,  an  allegory  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  the  same  being  applied  to  the  rela- 
j tion  of  God  to  Israel.  (7)  “ Iggeret  ha-Shehitah  ” 
I (1497),  a work  on  the  rites  used  in  slaughtering  ani- 
? mals,  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  his  son-in- 
f law,  Jacob  b.  Judah;  the  same  in  condensed  form 
j written  at  Kramaria  near  Constantinople  (1497).  (8) 
5 “Seder  ‘Inj’an  Shehitah,”a  similar  work  in  rime,  is 
extant  in  manuscript  (Firkovitch’s  MS.  No.  569).  (9) 
( On  the  use  of  arrack  (in  which  the  passage  Deut. 
*'  xxxii.  38 is  applied  to  the  Moslems,  and  the  Christian 
1 sacrifice  is  alluded  to;  see  Steinschneider,  “ Leyden 
^ Catalogue,”  p.  233;  “Polemische  Literatur,”  p.  374). 
^ (10)  “Iggeret  ha-Ivimah”  (Letter  on  the  Pleiades), 
i treating  of  forbidden  marriages,  and  directed  against 
Joshua’s  work  on  the  siibject.  (11)  “Patshegen 
Ketab  ha-Dat”  (1496),  on  the  Pentateuch  lessons  and 
the  Haftarot  and  other  Bible  selections.  ( 12)  A rejoin- 
j der  to  Maimonides  in  defense  of  the  Karaite  calcu- 
j lation  of  the  seven  weeks  (Steinschneider,  “Hebr. 
f.  Bibl.”  vii.  11).  (13)  A defense  of  Aaron  ben  Elijah’s 
• “Gan  Eden”  against  Moses  ben  Jacob  ha-Ashkenazi 
( (Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”xx.  122).  (14)  A com- 
mentary on  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  arithmetic 
of  Nicomachus  of  Gerasa  (first  or  second  century), 
made  from  the  Arabic  by  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus 
in  1317.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library 
(Steinschneider,  in  “ Monatsschrift,”  xxxviii.  76). 
Afendopolo  has  attached  to  this  commentary  a sort  of 
general  encyclopedia  of  the  sciences.  He  commences 
with  an  analysis  of  the  eight  books  of  Aristotle’s 
“ Logic.”  Practical  science,  as  he  calls  it,  deals  with 
man  himself,  Avith  the  house  (family),  and  the  state. 
Speculative  science  comprises  physics,  geometry, 
and  metaphysics.  In  the  same  manner  he  runs 
through  the  other  sciences,  giving  their  various  sub- 
divisions. The  highest  science  is  theology,  which 
treats  of  the  soul,  of  prophecy,  and  of  eschatology. 
The  course  of  instruction  which  Afendopolo  lays 
down  follows  that  of  Plato;  namely,  logic,  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  astronomy,  music,  the  science  of  as- 
pects (D’OSOn),  metrology,  physics,  and  metaphys- 
ics. After  discussing  future  bliss,  he  deals  with  two 
other  sciences — law,  especially  as  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  faith  to  works,  and  controversy  (“  Hokmat 
ha-Debarim  ”).  In  the  latter  he  cites  freely  from 
Batalyusi,  without,  however,  giving  his  authority 
(Steinschneider,  in  “ ilonatsschrift,”  xl.  90  ei  seq.). 
(15)  An  astronomical  treatise,  largely  made  up  of  a 
commentary  on  the  portion  tJ»“Tinn  of  Aaron  ben 

Elijah’s  “Gan  Eden”  (Netibauer,  “Catalogue,”  No. 
2054),  under  the  title  “Miklal  Y"ofi.”  (16)  “Iggeret 
ha-Maspeket,  ” a work  on  astronomical  terminology, 
and  on  the  construction  of  sun-dials,  improving 
\ipon  the  method  of  his  teacher,  Comtino,  by  adding 
the  odd  hours  (Garland,  “Ginze  Yisrael,”  iii.  18,  19). 
(17)  “Tikkun  Kell  Rob  ha-Sha‘ot”  (1487),  which 
was  known  also  to  Joseph  del  Medigo.  Afendopolo 
also  wrote  some  penitential  hymns  Avhich  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Karaite  Mahzor  (Neubauer,  “ Cata- 


logue,” No.  2369,  3;  Zunz,  “G.  V.”  p.  425;  idem,  2d 
ed.,  p.  440);  but  most  of  these  hymns  were  taken 
from  Rabbinite  poets  (see  David  Kahana  in  “ Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,”  vol.  v.,  Cracow,  1896).  Afendopolo  had 
intended  to  translate  the  “Elements  of  Euclid,”  and 
to  write  commentaries  on  Jabir  ibn  Atlah’s  “Kitab 
al-Hiyyah”  (Compendium  on  Astronomy)  and  on 
Ptolemy’s  “Almagest.” 

bibliography:  Fiirst,  GeKch.  0.  Karficrt.  ii.  .301-316 ; Jost, 
Gesch.  (1.  Jvdenilmms  und  Keiner  Sekteu,  ii.  367;  idem, 
Gesch.d.  Israeliten^ix.  appendix  p.  96;  Neubauer,  Aus  dcr 
Peterahuryer  BihJwtliek,  chap.  i. ; Gurland,  Ginze  Yiaraei, 
Lyck,  1865;  Steinschneider,  in  Ensch  and  Gruber’s  Encyklo- 
pfldie,  xxvii.;  idem,  Hehr.  Uehers.  pp.  508,  519,  Sii,  .544; 
Monatsxehrift,  xxxviii.  76 ; Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MS.S. 
Index,  col.  928. 

K.— G. 

AFFINITY.  See  M.akri.xge  L.aavs. 

AFFRAS  RACHMAELOVICH  (called  also 
Aphraschus  Rachmailowicz) : A Jewish  mer- 
chant of  Mohilev  and  Riga,  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  AlTras  figured  promi- 
nently in  Lithuania  as  an  importer  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise,  and  in  White  Russia  as  a farmer  of 
taxes  and  distillery  royalties.  The  records  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  for  March  3,  1.583,  show  that  nineteen 
wagon-loads  of  miscellaneous  goods,  including  cloths, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  prunes,  and  Hungarian  leather, 
coming  from  Lublin,  were  passed  through  the  cus- 
tom-house in  the  name  of  Affras  Rachmaelovich  of 
Mohilev  (“Regesty  i Nadpisi,”  p.  298). 

According  to  Sazonov  (“Matters  of  Jurispru- 
dence,” part  vii.  p.  464),  on  June  3,  1.589,  an  appeal 
was  made  by  Jan  Loveika,  city  marshal  and  royal 
secretary,  to  the  bailiff  of  Mohilev,  in  the  name  of 
Affras,  farmer  of  taxes  and  distilleries  of  Mohilev, 
to  impose  a fine  of  forty  copes  (1  Lithuanian  cope 
=3  rubles  22f  kopecks)  on  Lukian  Pilka,  for  unlaAV- 
fully  dealing  in  liquors  discovered  in  his  possession, 
by  Moshka  Julevich,  Affras’s  “servant,”  in  com- 
pany with  the  “city  servants.”  Affras  also  appears 
among  the  first  Jews  on  the  records  of  Riga,  Livonia, 
that  were  summoned  with  others,  about  1595,  before 
the  court  of  burgraves,  in  a suit  concerning  some 
produce  of  the  forest.  The  representative  of  Riga 
at  the  Polish  court  received  special  instructions  on 
his  account. 

Bibliography:  Buohholz,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden  in  Biya,  1899,  p. 
12 ; Rcycstii  t Nadpisi  (a  collection  of  material  for  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia),  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Education  among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  (from  the 
year  80  to  1670),  Nos.  642,  672,  676,  678,  St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

H.  R. 

AFGHANISTAN : Country  of  Asia,  lying  to 
the  northwest  of  India.  The  Afghans  themselves 
have  a tradition  that  they  are  descendants  of  the 
lost  Ten  Tribes.  They  were  carried  away  by  Buk- 
tunasar  (Nebuchadnezzar)  to  Hazarah,  which  they 
identify  with  the  Arsareth  (R.  V.  Arzareth)  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  “ Tabakati-Nasiri,  ” a native  work,  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  Shansabi  dynasty  there 
was  a people  called  Bani  Israel,  who  traded  with 
neighboring  countries ; they  had  settled  in  thecountry 
of  Ghor,  southeast  of  Herat,  and  about  the  year  622 
they  5vere  converted  to  Islam  by  a person  called  Kais 
or  Kish  (see  Ten  Tribes).  'This  throyvs  no  light, 
however,  upon  the  source  of  the  modern  Jews  of 
Afghanistan,  said  to  number  40,000  in  about  sixty 
congregations,  5vho  are  chiefly  concentrated  at  Kabul 
(2,000  souls),  Herat,  Kandahar,  Ghazni,  and  Balkh. 
'The  ruins  of  the  synagogue  at  Kabul  are  said  to 
date  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  the  pres- 
ent Afghan  Jews  speak  Persian,  and  all  their  relig- 
ious books  and  teachers  come  from  Teheran  or  Mus- 
cat. They  have  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  five 
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towns  a special  quarter  called  the  Maliall-i  Yelmdi- 
yeh,  which  is  closed  at  sunset  and  opened  at  dawn. 
They  dress  like  the  rest  of  the  Afghans,  except  that 
they  wear  a black  turban,  said  to  be  mourning  for 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  probably  as  a distinct- 
ive mark  (see  Badge).  Several  of  them  are  doctors. 
They  are  exempt  from  military  service,  but  instead 
pay  a harhicah,  or  war-tax.  In  1880  Ayub  Khan 
ordered  the  Jews  of  Herat  to  supply  for  a harbieah 
300  laborers  and  2000  tomans  (equal  to  10,000  Aus- 
trian florins),  and  this  caused  many  to  flee  back  to 
Persia.  See  Balkh,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  Ghazni, 
and  Herat. 

Bibliography:  Bellew,  Races  of  Afolianistan,  1880,  p.  15; 

AUu-  Zeit.  (1.  Jud.  1878,  p.  810,  1880,  p.  271;  Ben.iamin  II., 
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J. 

AFIA,  AARON : A physician,  philosopher, 
and  matliematician  of  Salonica,  who  lived  about 
1540.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Daniel  ben  Perahyah, 
whom  he  assisted  in  the  translation  from  the  Span- 
ish into  Hebrew  of  Abraham  Zacuto’s  “Almanac.” 
He  was  also  helpful  to  the  preacher  Moses  Almos- 
nino  in  his  Hebrew  translation  of  Juan  Sacrobos- 
co’s  “El  Tratado  de  la  Esphera”  (Treatise  on  the 
Sphere).  He  wrote  “Opiniones  Sacadas  de  los 
mas  Autenticos  y Antiguos  Philosophos  que  Sobre 
la  Alma  Escrivieron,  y sus  Deflniciones  ” (Selected 
Opinions  of  the  most  Authentic  and  Ancient  Philoso- 
phers on  the  Soul,  and  their  Definitions),  Venice, 
1568. 

Bibliography  ; Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Uebers.  p.  645 ; Kay- 

serling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  pp.  8 et  seq. 

M.  K. 

AFI^OMEN  (pIp'DX) : A piece  broken  off  the 
cake  of  unleavened  bread,  mazzah  (usually  from 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  cakes  called  Cohen,  Levi, 
and  Israel),  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seder  service 
on  Passover  eve.  It  is  secreted  under  the  pillow  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  who  presides  at  the  seder 
table,  and  it  is  eaten  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal. 
The  word  is  of  Greek  derivation,  according  to  some 
authorities  from  knl  sufiov;  that  is,  a call  for  the 
after-dinner  pastime  (sufiog)-,  others  hold  that  it  is 
from  iiTisufiiov  (festal  song).  The  Jewish  form  of 
it  occurs  in  Mishnah  Pes.  x.  8,  which  says:  “One 
should  not  break  off  the  communion  meal  of  the 
paschal  lamb  by  starting  another  entertainment, 
called  either  eiriKu/xiov  [festal  song],  or,  according 
to  others,  Mku/iov  [an  after-meal  dessert  or  pas- 
time].” This  rule  of  making  the  paschal  lamb  the 
last  thing  to  be  partaken  of  in  company  was  ap- 
plied at  a later  time  (see  Rab  and  Samuel  in  Pes. 
1195)  to  the  Passover  bread;  and  the  piece  eaten  at 
the  end  of  the  meal  received  the  name  Afikomen. 

In  order  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  children 
the  Afikomen  was  broken  off  the  mazzah  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seder ; the  custom  arising  perhaps 
from  a misunderstanding  of  the  passage  in  Pes.  lOfla, 

“ They  hasten  [the  eating  of]  the  mazzah  in  order  to 
keep  the  children  awake,”  which  may  also  be  trans- 
lated, “ They  snatch  away  the  mazzah  ” ; and  so  it 
became  customary  to  allow  the  children  to  abstract 
the  Afikomen  from  under  the  pillow  of  the  master 
of  the  liouse,  and  to  keep  it  until  redeemed  by  him 
with  presents. 

Subsequently  it  became  quite  common  among  the 
Jews,  by  way  of  wdtticism,  to  sa}’ : “ To  eat  much 
Afikomen  is  to  live  long  and  when  a man  died  ad- 
vanced in  years  it  was  said,  “ He  ate  too  much  Afiko- 
men. ” A piece  of  the  Afikomen  used  to  be  preserved 
in  every  house  from  year  to  year,  and  in  Eastern 


countries  it  was  supposed,  when  carried  in  a corner 
of  the  arba‘  kanfot,  to  guard  against  the  evil  eye. 

Bibliography:  Jastrow,  Diet.  s.  v. ; L.  Low,  Lebensalter, 

p.  318;  Samuel  Krauss,  Chriechische  tmd  Lateinisehe  Lehw- 

worter,  li.  107. 

K. 

^AFRICA : The  Bible  has  no  general  name  for 
Africa,  any  more  than  it  has  for  Europe  or  Asia.  The 
word  “ Ham,  ” from  the  Hebrew  root  DOn  (to  be  hot), 
which  is  applied  in  the  later  Psalms  (Ixxviii.  51 ; cv. 
23,  27 ; cvi.  22)  to  Eg3'pt,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a general  name,  inasmuch  as  it  applies  directly 
to  the  hot  southern  countries  (Book  of  Jubilees, 
viii.).  Next  in  importance  is  the  term  “Cush,”  cor- 
responding to  the  Greek  iivog  Kovacalov,  the  Cushite 
tribe,  in  Rutarch’s  “Lives”  (“Alexander,”  Ixxii.), 
and  also  occurring  frequently  in  the  works  of  other 
Greek  writers  in  the  form  Koaaaloi  (Knobel,  “ V blkerta- 
fel  der  Genesis,  ” p.  250,  Giessen,  1850). 

Biblical  The  “ Kossaioi  ” or  the  “ Kissia  Chora  ” 
Age.  of  the  ancients,  it  is  true,  are  to  be 
sought  in  A.sia,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
a migration  of  these  peoples  took  place,  and  there  are 
many  philological,  historical,  and  ethnological  proofs 
of  such  an  occurrence.  Since  two  of  the  peoples  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6), 
Mizraim  and  Canaan,  are  perfectly  well  known,  it  is 
evident  that  the  enumeration  proceeds  from  south  to 
north ; and  on  this  basis  Cush  must  be  the  southern- 
most of  the  Hamitic  peoples.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  these  peoples  collectively  as  Ethi- 
opians (Knobel,  “Volkertafel  der  Genesis”),  which 
goes  far  to  prove  that  the  terms  “ Cush”  and  “ Ethiopia” 
are  nearly  equivalent.  Both  terms  were  used  origi- 
nally to  designate  various  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
but  their  use  was  afterward  limited  to  the  countries 
south  of  Egypt.  Even  in  its  closer  application,  the 
Hebrew  term  “ Cush,  ” as  used  in  Gen.  x. , includes  peo- 
ples outside  of  Africa.  One,  at  least,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  Sheba  (Gen.  x.  7),  must.be  identified 
with  a nation  in  southwest  Arabia  (Dillmann,  “ Die 
Genesis,”  5th  ed.,  p.  181,  Leipsic,  1886).  A definitely 
bounded  African  continent,  as  known  to-day,  was  not 
thought  of  by  the  Biblical  writers.  On  the  contrary, 
the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea  formed  for 
them  an  ethnic  unit,  which  was  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  Africa. 

After  Ethiopia,  Egypt  and  Libya  are  the  two  most 
important  lands  of  Africa.  The  Hebrew  name  for 
Egypt  is  D'nVO  (compare  the  Phenician  Muzra,,  for 
which  read  Musra  in  Stephanus  Byzantinus  under 
the  word  Aiyvn-rog-.  Babylonian,  Muzri,Mizir — (Schra- 
der, “K.A.T.,”  2d  ed.,  p.  89;  ancient  Persian,  Mud- 
raja-,  Septuaginta,  Mestrem-,  South  Arabian,  Mizr-, 
Arabic  Mazr).  The  Hebrew  term  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently explained,  but  it  certainly  shows  a dual 
form  which  can  best  be  interpreted  as  referring  to 
the  upper  and  lower  districts.  From  a philological 
standpoint,  however,  the  form  may  be  differently 
explained,  and  the  seeming  sign  of  the  dual  may  be 
regarded  as  a locative  ending  (Barth,  “Nominalbil- 
dung  in  den  Semitischen  Sprachen,  ” p.  319).  The  two 
names  Cush  and  Mizraim,  therefore,  designate  the 
entire  eastern  portion  of  the  African  continent  known 
to  antiquity.  Several  of  the  countries  adjacent  to 
Egypt  are  also  found  in  the  table  of  peoples  as  given 
in  Genesis.  “Phut”  is  mentioned  as  of  equal  rank 
with  Egypt  (Gen.  x.  6;  compare  also  Nahum,  iii.  9; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5,  xxxviii.  5).  The 
Septuagint,  a recognized  authority  in  Egyptian 
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:|  matters,  Josephus,  and  Jerome,  all  interpret  Phut  as 
i referring  to  Libya  (Dillmann,  “Die  Genesis,”  p.  178), 
i from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that 

1 Extent  of  the  Biblical  writers  included  in  their 

Africa.  perspective  also  that  great  expanse  of 
I territory  west  of  Egypt  called  Libya, 

' by  which  name  ancient  writers  often  designate  the 
I whole  of  Africa,  Authors  like  Herodotus  were  un- 
acquainted with  any  African  countries  to  the  west  of 
Lib.ya,  Some,  indeed,  have  endeavored  to  explain 
the  Biblical  Havilah  as  an  African  region;  and  Jose- 
phus (“Ant.”  i.  6,  § 1)  even  identities  it  with  the 
land  of  the  Gsetuli,  which  view  is  also  held  by  the 
medieval  chronicler  .lerahmeel  (“Jew.  Quart.  Kev.” 
xi.  675;  Gaster,  “ Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel,”  1899,  p. 
(18).  The  land  of  the  Gietuli  is  placed  by  the  ancients 
on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara  (Sallust,  “ Bellum  Ju- 
gurthinum,”  xix.  11);  though  it  is  hardly  i)robable 
that  writers  who  do  not  appear  to  have  known  even 
the  western  coast  of  North  Africa  shovdd  have  been 
acquainted  with  an  interior  country  south  of  ancient 
Numidia,  now  Algeria.  The  Old  Testament  takes 
no  cognizance  of  the  negro  race,  though  .Jer,  xiii.  23 
may  be  considered  a passing  reference  to  a dark- 
skinned  people.  Cush  refers  only  to  Ethiopia,  and 
there  exists  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  Biblical 
writers  had  a more  extended  knowledge  of  the  Afri- 
can continent. 

All  other  Biblical  names  that  have  been  supposed 
to  apply  to  individual  parts  of  Africa  belong  to  the 
realm  of  myth. 

The  term  “ Sofala  ” for  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Hebrew  (xhefelnh),  or 

coastland  (Winer,  “B.  R.”  3d  ed.,  s.v.  “(Jphir”),  but 
the  assertion  that  the  Biblical  gold-i)roducing  Ophir 
is  to  be  located  in  that  region  is  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. This  semifabulous  land  has  been  located  with 
more  justification  in  Mozambique  and  Zambesia.  The 
statement  that  Tunis  is  the  Biblical 
Other  Bib-  Tarshish  is  erroneous,  and  was  long 
lical  Iden-  ago  refuted  by  Abraham  Zacuto  (“  Yu- 
tifications.  basin,”  p.  23U,  London,  1857).  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  the  serious  opinion  of 
Zacuto  that  Epher  (Gen.  xxv.  4)  gave  his  name  to 
li  the  continent  when,  as  Zacuto  thinks,  the  children  of 
I Keturah  migrated  thither  (“  Y uhasin,  ” p.  2335).  This 
i is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Arabian  Ibn  Idris  (Rapoport, 

' “ ‘Erek  Millin,  ” p.  184).  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a noted 

traveler  of  the  twelfth  century,  considered  Tunis  the 
1 same  as  Hanes  (Isa.  xxx.  4),  and  also  identified  the 
modern  Damietta  with  the  Biblical  Caphtor.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  the  city  Sabta  (NJISD)  was  built  by 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  it  is  even  related  that 
Joab,  the  general  of  David,  reached  it  (“Yuhasin,” 
p.  22Ga).  Israel  ben  Joseph  Benjamin,  a traveler  of 
more  recent  times,  who.se  descriptions  of  various  coun- 
tiies  were  written  in  French,  German,  and  English, 
and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  David  Gordon 
<“Mas‘e  Yisrael”  [Israel’s  Travels],  p.  109,  Lyck, 
1859'),  relates  the  same  legend,  but  docs  not  mention 
the  “ Y uhasin.  ” In  a geographical  work  by  Abraham 
Farissol,  “ Iggeret  Orhot  ‘01am  ” (Letter  on  the  Ways 
of  the  World),  fols.  18  and  30,  even  paradise  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in 
Nubia  (Zunz,  “ Geographische  Literatur  der  Juden,” 
in  “Gesammelte  Schriften,”  i.  179,  Berlin,  1875). 

Without  doubt  Egypt  is,  historicall3q  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  countries  of  Africa.  Indeed,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  belonging 
rather  to  Asia  than  to  Africa,  and  was, 
with  Palestine,  the  classic  land  of  Jew- 
ish history.  For  centuries  an  important  historic  con- 
nection existed  between  the  land  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs,  a connection  which 
I. -15 


the  tablets  discovered  in  1887  at  Tell  el-Amarna 
have  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
When  the  national  life  of  Israel  in  Palestine  ceased, 
an  important  section  of  the  people,  carrying  with 
them  the  i)rophet  Jeremiah,  wandered  back  to  Egj'pt. 
Thus,  for  the  second  time,  Egypt  became  the  home 
of  the  Jewish  race,  and  much  of  later  Jewish  history 
was  made  upon  its  soil.  To  what  importance  the 
Jews  attained  here  can  best  be  inferred  from  legends 
concerning  them,  originating  in  other  countries.  An 
Elhiopic  apocryphal  book  contains  a legend  respect- 
ing Jeremiah  which  narrates  that,  in  answer  to  a 
prayer  of  the  prophet,  the  reptiles  of  the  dry  land  and 
the  crocodiles  of  the  rivers  were  exterminated  (R. 
Basset,  “ Les  Apocryphes  Ethio])iens,”  i.  25,  Paris, 
1893;  and  also  “Chron.  Paschale,”  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  293; 
Suidas,  under  the  word  'Apyo/.ai).  According  to  Jety- 
ish  legend  similar  blessings  descended  upon  Egypt 
at  the  advent  in  the  land  of  the  i)atriaich  . Jacob  (Mid- 
rash Tanhuma  on  Gen.  Ixvii.  10,  (piotcd  by  Rashi). 
A native  legend  declares  also  that,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  the  present  jirov- 
ince  of  Fayum  was  covered  by  a great  lake,  which 
received  its  water  from  the  Nile,  but  that  Joseph 
drained  it  and  turned  it  into  a dry  plain  (Bahr  Yu- 
sufs; Ritter,  “Erdkunde,”  part  i.,  “Afrika,”  p.  804, 
Berlin,  1822). 

In  ancient  times  the  Jews  performed  militarj'  serv- 
ice for  the  Egyi)tians;  for,  according  to  the  letter  of 
Aristeas,  King  P.sammetichus,  prob- 

Jewish  ably  the  second  of  the  name,  emiiloyed 

Soldiers  Jewish  mercenaries  in  a war  against 
in  Egypt,  the  Ethiopians,  and  it  is  reported  that 
these  Ilelirew  soldiers  distinguished 
themselves  by  tlieir  courage.  Even  more  remark- 
able is  the  legend  recounted  by  Josei)hus  (“Ant.” 
ii.  10,  § 2),  according  to  which  Mo.ses  himself  was 
an  Egyptian  general,  and  conducted  a successfid  in- 
vasion of  Ethiojiia  (5Ieroe?).  The  Hebrew  .Josephus 
(Josippon,  i.  chaix  ii.),  indeed,  reports  that  Zepho,  .son 
of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau,  who  was  brought  to  Egypt 
as  a cai)tive  by  the  viceroy  Joseph,  escaped  thence 
to  Carthage,  where  he  was  appointed  general  by  King 
Angias.  The  source  of  this  legend  is  not  known, 
but  it  recalls  the  Talmudic  legend  (Yer,  Shab.  vi. 
36e),  that  the  Girgashites  went  to  Africa,  a state- 
ment based  upon  the  fact  that  Carthage  was  col- 
onized by  Phenieians;  hence  from  Canaan.  Again 
Jerome,  in  “Onomastica  Sacra,”  ed.  Lagarde,  Gottin- 
gen, 1887,  represents  Gergesatus  as  establishing  colo- 
nies {colonmn,  eiriens),  which  story  is  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  Talmudic  legend.  This  recalls  the  in- 
scription said  by  Procoiuus  to  have  been  found  in 
Africa,  which  describes  Joshua  as  a robber,  beeause 
he  conquered  Canaan  (see  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  iii. 
354;  Barker,  “Supposed  Inscription  upon  ‘Joshua 
the  Robber,’  ” illustrated  from  Jewish  sources). 
These  wide-spretid  legends  are  ample  proof  that  the 
continent  of  Africa  occupied  an  important  place  in 
the  thoughts  of  Jews. 

The  next  most  important  land  of  Africa,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Jewish  histoiy,  is  Cush  (Ethi- 
opia), the  influence  of  whose  king,  Tirhakah,  upon 
the  history  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Eth-iopia.  King  Hezekiah  is  plainly  discernible. 

According  to  II  Chron.  xiv.  8 et  seq., 
the  Ethiopian  king  Zerah  invaded  Judah  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Mareshah)  but  the  passage  offers 
many  historical  difticulties,  A war  of  the  Ethiopian 
king  Kyknos  with  the  Syrians  and  the  Children  of 
the  East  is  described  in  ’Yalkut  (E.x.  § 168,  52d) 
and  in  the  Sefer  ba-Yashar  (on  Ex.  ii.),  but  the 
source  of  the  legend  is  unknown.  Ezekiel  indicates 
Ethiopia  as  the  border-land  of  Egypt,  and  designates 
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(xxix.  10,  XXX.  6)  Syene,  the  present  Assouan,  as  the 
most  southern  city.  This  probably  exhausts  wliat 
tlie  Biblical  sources  and  the  legends  connected  with 
the  Bible  contain  on  Africa. 

About  the  time  tliat  Greek  and  Roman  culture 
began  to  influence  the  northern  portion  of  Africa 
the  Jews  began  to  spread  into  these 
Greek  and  regions;  indeed,  they  went  even  be- 

Roman  yond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  em- 
Age.  pire.  Egypt,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Philo,  was  iuhabited,  as  far  as 
the  holders  of  Libya  and  Ethiopia,  by  Jews  w'hose 
numbers  were  estimated  at  a million.  The  great 
mercantile  city  of  Alexandria  was  the  intellectual 
and  commercial  center  of  African  Jewish  life.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  conferred  upon  the  Jews  full 
rights  of  citizen.ship,  and  they  guarded  these  rights 
jealousl}".  In  Cyreue  also  the}^  were  of  importance; 
and  their  progre.ss  may  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  in- 
scriptions as  far  as  Volubilis,  in  the  extreme  west 
of  Mauretania  (Schlirer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  19-26). 
Throughout  the  Grecian  countries  they  formed  them- 
selves into  separate  political  communities  {TvoXiTev/ja- 
see  P.  Prerdrizet,  in  “Revue  Archeologicpie,”  1899, 
XXXV.  45),  while  in  the  Latin  districts  they  not  only 
founded  communities,  but  built  synagogues,  some  of 
which  were  very  beautiful.  According  to  Jerome,  the 
Jews  dwelt  in  a continuous  chain  of  settlements,  from 
IMauretania  eastward,  throughout  the  province  of 
Africa,  and  in  Palestine,  reaching  as  far  as  India 
(“Ep.  129  ad  Dardanum,”  ed.  Vallarsi,  i.  966).  If 
they  were  interrogated  on  Biblical  matters  they 
gave  no  answer  (“Ep.  112  ad  Augustinum,”  i.  744), 
probably  in  order  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  disputes 
with  Christians.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  claims  they  did 
not  know  any  Hebrew.  When  Jerome’s  Bible  trans- 
lation, the  Vulgate,  was  to  be  introduced  among  the 
African  Christians,  the  Jews  spread  the  report  that 
the  translation  was  false  and  thereby  aroused  strife 
among  the  Christian  congregations  (Jerome,  ibid., 
and  S.  Krauss  in  the  “Magyar  Zsido  Szemle,”  vii. 
530,  Budapest,  1890).  But  Judaism  in  these  regions 
did  not  dissolve  or  merge  into  Christianity;  on  the 
con  trary,  it  continued  to  maintain  its  independent  ex- 
istence. Only  in  Egypt,  particularly  in  Alexandria, 
where  the  path  to  Christianity  had  been  smoothed 
by  Jewish  Hellenism,  undoubtedly  great  masses  of 
Jews  went  over  to  Christianity ; but  even  there  they 
continued  to  exist  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  Bishop  Cyril  expelled  them  from 
that  city,  which  had  been  their  home  for  many 
centuries.  They  must  have  returned  at  the  first 
favorable  opportunity,  for  in  640  the  calif  Omar, 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  found  40,000  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria. 

Rabbinical  sources  show  much  familiarity  with, 
and  great  interest  in,  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
Biblical  names  of  Hamitic  peoples  are 
Rabbinic  explained  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
Accounts.  rash  from  the  standpoint  of  Greco- 
Roman  geography.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Epstein  (“Les  Chamites  de  la  Table 
Ethnographique,”  in  “Rev.  'kt.  Juives,”  xxiv.  8;  S. 
Krauss,  “Die  Biblische  Volkertafel  im  Talmud,  Mid- 
rasch,  und  Targum,”  in  “Monatsschrift,”  xxxix.  56) 
the  following  African  peoples  are  mentioned  : Sye- 
nians,  Indians  (that  is,  African  Indians),  Sembritae 
(south  of  Meroe),  Libyans,  Zingians  (on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa),  Mazakians  (in  Mauretania,  mentioned  in 
Sifre,  Dent.  320  and  in  Yeb.  6‘6b-,  in  Ex.  R.  iii.  4 
reference  is  made  to  a Mauretanian  girl).  A collect- 
ive term  for  the  dark-skinned  Africans  is  Cushites, 
which  often  occurs  in  this  literature.  The  terms 
“Barbar”  and  “Barbaria,”  which  very  frequently 


occur  in  connection  with  the  term  Cushites,  do  not 
indicate  the  Berbers  or  Barbary  country  of  Africa, 
but  the  Scythian  peoples  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  word  “Barbaria,”  which  occurs  in  Ptolemy 
and  in  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  in  about  the  same 
sense  as  the  modern  Barbary,  and  which  has 
come  to  the  Arabs  in  the  form  “ Barbara”  (Yakut,  i. 
543),  only  appears  in  later  Jewish  literature  in  this 
sense,  and  is  applied  to  the  coast  of  Somaliland 
(see  Tomaschek,  under  the  word  “Barbaria,”  in  the 
“ Realencyklopadie  fiir  Classische  Alterthumswis- 
senschaft  ”).  On  the  other  hand,  the  rabbinical 
term  , which  has  been  wrongly  explained  as 

Phrygia,  or  Iberia  in  the  Caucasus,  means  nothing 
else  than  the  present  Africa  (“  Monats- 

Meaning  schrift, ” ibid.),  and  is  intended  to  de- 
of  note  either  the  entire  continent  or  the 

“Africa.”  Roman  province  Africa.  Thus, -when 
the  “sous  of  Africa”  appear  before 
Alexander  the  Great  to  accuse  the  Jews  of  the  re- 
conquest of  Palestine  (Sauh.  91rt),  and  the  Egyptians 
almost  immediately  present  another  charge  against 
them,  the  reference  can  only  be  to  the  province  of 
Africa,  since  the  “ sons  of  Africa  ” who  demand  the 
restoration  of  Canaan  are,  without  doubt,  the  Gir- 
gashites,  who  had  been  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
Africa  (Yer.  Sheb.  vi,  36c.).  Since  the  legend  of  this 
Girgashite  emigration  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  founding  of  Carthage,  Africa  is  thus  identified 
with  it  even  more  closely  (Tamid,  325,  and  the  par- 
allel passage,  wdiere  'pnSN  nJ'ID,  “African  land,” 
is  evidently  the  same  as  Carthage) . The  Septuagint 
(Isa.  xxiii.  1),  and  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  xxvii.),  who, 
though  a Christian,  was  taught  by  Jews,  and  very 
often  the  Aramaic  Targum  on  the  Prophets,  iden- 
tify the  Biblical  Tarshish  with  Carthage,  which  was 
the  birthplace  of  a number  of  rabbis  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  (compare  above  the  identification  with 
Tunis).  Africa,  in  the  broader  sense,  is  clearly  in- 
dicated where  mention  is  made  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
having  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  Assyrians  and 
having  journeyed  into  Africa  (Mek.,  Bo,  17;  Tosef., 
Shah.  vii.  25;  Dent.  R.  v.  14;  and  especially  Sanh. 
94a).  Connected  with  this  is  the  idea  that  the  river 
Sambation  is  in  Africa.  The  Arabs,  who  also  know 
the  legend  of  the  Beni  Musa  (“  Sons  of  Moses  ”),  agree 
with  the  Jews  in  placing  their  land  in  Africa 
(compare  Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  298;  Epstein, 
“Eldad  ha-Dani,”  p.  15).  The  probable  basis  of 
this  legend  must  be  sought  in  the  actual  existence 
of  the  Falashas  in  Africa.  Rabbi  Akiba,  Who 
traveled  in  Africa,  on  one  occasion  made  use  of  an 
African  .word  (Rapoport,  in  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim,” 
iv.  70,  1823). 

Besides  the  north  of  Africa,  the  great  region  to  the 
west  of  the  Red  Sea — the  land  of  Ethiopia  or  Abys- 
sinia (Habesh),  together  with  its  adjacent  countries, 
inhabited  from  time  immemorial  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Falashas,  who  profess  the  Jewish  faith — possesses 
a special  interest  for  Judaism.  The  native  legend 
narrates  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  (I  Kings,  x.)  bore 
a son  called  Meuelek  to  Solomon,  and  that  Menelck 
was  educated  in  Jerusalem  and  afterward  introduced 
the  Mosaic  law  into  his  own  country.  This,  how- 
ever, only  makes  intelligible  the  rapid  dissemination 
of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia.  With  this  may  be  com- 
pared the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  of  the  queen  Can- 
dace in  Acts,  viii.  27.  According  to  the  royal  annals 
of  Abyssinia,  a large  part  of  the  land  was  inhabited 
by  Jews,  even  before  the  common  era.  This  refers, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  Falashas  (Ritter,  “Erd- 
kunde,”  part  i.,  “ Afrika,”  p.  218,  Berlin,  1822).  The 
undeniable  relationship  of  the  Ethiopian  language 
(Geez)  to  other  Semitic  dialects  stamps  the  Ethiopians 
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as  a Semitic  tribe,  an  assumption  that  is  contirmed 
I by  their  physical  appearance.  The  nomadic  Zalans, 

I who  live  apart  from  the  state  church,  also  consider 
I themselves  Israelites  (Flad,  “Die  Abyssinischen  Ju- 
I den.”  Basel,  1869;  also  the  monograph  of  Metz  in 
■■  ^lonatsschrift,”  1879,  xxviii. ; and  Epstein,  “Eldad 
ha-Dani,”  Presburg,  1891). 

' The  flourishing  condition  of  North  Africa  brought 
about  by  Roman  civilization  did  not  last  bej^ond  the 
fourth  century.  The  Vandal  hordes  conquered  the 
I province  of  Africa,  and  although  as 

I Medieval  Arians  they  were  well  disposed  to- 

Period.  ward  the  Jew's,  still  the  latter  suft'ered 
greatly.  When  the  Byzantines  bc- 
I came  masters  of  this  region  the  little  congregation 

' of  Borion,  which  claimed  to  trace  its  origin  back  to 

1 King  Solomon,  was  forced  by  Justinian  to  accej)!  bap- 
tism(Gratz,  "Gesch.  derJuden,”  v.  36).  ButlhcBy- 
I zantine  dominion  soon  gave  way  to  the  Saracen  ; and 
\ the  Jews  were  permitted  to  progress  in  peace.  Un- 
I der  the  influence  of  the  vivifying  Arabic  culture  the 
i Jews  awoke  to  anew  life.  The  holy  city  of  K.\irw.\n, 
from  which  so  many  learned  Jews  have  derived  their 
names,  is  situated  in  Tunis  (Ibn  Ilaukal,  “Orient. 
Geogr.”  pp.  19,  20,  quoted  by  Ritter,  l.c.,  ]).  913), 
and  is  not  identical  with  the  ancient  Gyrene,  as 
Rapoport,  the  biographer  of  the  North  African 
scholars,  asserts  (“Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  ed.  1826,  p. 
68;  ed.  1831,  p.  16). 

The  city  of  Kaiiwvan,  says  the  Spaniard  Abraham 
ibn  Daud,  was  the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in 
the  whole  Ma‘arab  (“  West”),  as  the  Jews,  follow'- 
ing  the  example  of  the  Arabic  “Maghreb,”  called  all 
North  Africa,  except  Eg3'pt.  Natronai  ben  Habibai, 
who  w'as  a candidate  for  the  exilarchate  in  Babylon, 
i was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  in  this  region  in  773 
(F.  Lazarus,  inBruirs“  Jalirblicher,”  x.  176).  Others, 
however,  hold  that,  in  the  last  instance,  under  the 
term  “Ma'arab,”  Palestine  must  be  understood. 

The  community  of  Kairwan  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a leader,  who  bore  the  title  of  rosh  (head). 

! The  other  congregations  of  the  Maghreb  were  prob- 
! ably  organized  in  the  same  manner.  In  Kairwan 
i Jewish  learning  flourished  greatly.  The  “ sages  of 
Kairwan  ” are  mentioned  in  the  “ Pardes  ” of  Rashi ; 
to  them  the  rabbinical  decisions  of  the  Geonim  Zemah 
1 (eoncerning  the  adventures  of  the  traveler  Eldad 
I ha-Dani),  Sherira  (regarding  the  succession  of  the 
Amoraim  and  the  Geonim),  and  Hai 
The  w'ere  addressed  In  the  tenth  century 
1 Maghreb,  the  naturalist  and  philosopher  Isaac 
I Israeli  lived  in  Kairwan.  Like  Saadia 

I Gaon,  he  was  of  Egyptian  birth,  being  a native  of 
I the  plains  of  Faj'um,  not  far  from  the  Libyan 
I desert,  where  the  Jews  lived  in  the  undisturbed  pur- 
i suit  of  their  religious  practises.  Saadia  being  consid- 
I ered  a descendant  of  the  hou.se  of  David,  the  Egyp- 
I tian  Jews  must,  therefore,  have  belonged  to  the  noble 
t families  of  Israel.  From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
I tury  the  Maghreb  was,  after  Babylonia,  the  most  im- 
j portant  country  for  the  Jews.  The  great  rabbinical 
school  upon  which  the  Geonim  Jacob  ben  Nissim, 

' Hushiel.  and  Hananeel  conferred  great  glory  was  also 
1 situated  in  Kairwan.  Hananeel  (commentary  on  Ex. 
X.  14)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that,  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  Jloses,  the  locusts  were  bani.shcd  from 
Egypt,  and  that  thenceforward  the  land  remained 
free  from  that  plague.  Hananeel  shows  also  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  a surprising  fact,  inasmuch  as 
the  Arabic  tongue  and  Arabic  culture  were  all-prev- 
ident  in  those  regions.  Abraham  Zacuto,  who  lived 
I in  Tunis  during  the  sixteenth  century,  writes  in  the 
“Yuhasin”  (p,  212,  ed.  London),  as  does  also  the 
I chronicler  Joseph  ben  Zaddik  Arevalo  (quoted  by 


Neubauer,  “Medheval  Jewish  Chronicles.”  i.  92.  Ox- 
ford, 1887),  that  the  rabbinical  administration  had 
its  seat  in  Kairwan.  The  next  important  town  of 
Morocco  was  Fez,  from  which  the  Karaite  INIoses 
Alfasi  and  the  Talmudist  Isaac  Alfasi  derived  their 
names.  The  Karaite  ISIoses  Dari  derived  his  name 
from  another  DIoroccan  city.  In  the  IMiddle  Ages  an 
extensive  intercourse  existed  between  Spain  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  Ij'ing  directlj'  opposite;  the 
commerce  was  maintained  inainlv  bv  Jews.  Leo 
Africanus  (“  Africm  Descriptio,”  Zurich,  10.79),  him- 
self of  Jewish  birih,  reports  that  in  North  Africa  the 
Jews  were  the  only  masons,  locksmiths,  goldsmiths, 
metal-founders,  potters,  silk-weavers,  painters,  and 
minters  (Ka}'serling.  “Zur  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Ma- 
rocco  aus  Alter  und  NeuerZeit,”  in  “ Monat.sschrift,” 
1861,  X.  401). 

In  the  twelfth  century,  while  the  Ai.Moir.\i)r.s, 
who  had  come  from  North  Africa,  were  devastating 
Spain,  thou.sands  of  Spanish  .lews  were  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  North  Africa.  In  speaking  of  this 
])ersecution  Abraham  ibn  Daud  (ed.  Neubauer,  p. 
77)  says  that  Ibn  Tumart  had  massacred  all  the 
Jews,  from  Zala,  “the  end  of  the  world,”  to  Almeria, 
in  Spain.  The  same  author  (p.  HO)  mentions  Tan- 
gier (nJlXD?  Tangah)  as  the  remotest  settlement  of 
Jews;  compare  the  fragment,  ]>.  190,  “the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  is  scattered  from  the  citv  of  Zala  in 
the  extreme  Iflaghi-cb  [Zala  in  Tripoli,  on  the  Greater 
Sj'i’tis,  is  probably  meant]  up  to  Tangier  [Tanja, 
so  read  with  the  variant,  nnjn,  Taudut,  which  must 
be  lead  NJjn,  Tanga]  at  the  beginning  of  the  Magh- 
reb; also  in  the  utmost  end  of  Africa  and  in  all 
Africa  [this  last  clause  is  found  onl_v  in  London  edi- 
tion, p.  214i7]  and  in  Egvpt  . ” The  lands  of  Asia  and 
Europe  then  follow.  Ibn  Daud  also  calls  the  Magh- 
reb “the  land  of  the  I’hilistines ” (rt.  ji.  60). 

The  persecutions  of  the  Almohades  forced  ^lo.scs 
Maimonides  to  leave  Spain,  and,  after  remaining  for 
a short  time  in  Fez,  he  took  up  his 

Renais-  abode  in  Fostat,  near  C’airo,  Eg.ypt. 

sance  of  Thus,  through  this  great  philo.soplier, 
the  center  of  African  Judaism  became, 
for  a time,  transferred  to  Egypt.  The 
office  of  narjid  (in  Arabic  rain),  which  made  its  holder 
the  spiritual  head  of  a large  section  of  the  Jews,  re- 
mained for  a long  time  in  tlie  family  of  Jlaimonides. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  chronicle  of  Joseph 
Sambari  (ed.  Neubauer)  to  perceive  that  Egypt  had 
become,  as  it  were,  a second  holy  land  for  Judaism. 
About  1170  Benjamin  of  Tudela  traveled  in  Africa, 
and  compiled  some  very  exact  data  concerning  Egypt. 
Compare  Asher’s  edition,  and  also  Lclewel  (“Geo- 
graphic du  Moyen-Age,”  vol.  iv.,  Brussels,  18.72).  In 
connection  with  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ben- 
jamin knew  of  warlike  Jews  in  Libya.  The  Jewish 
population  of  Cairo  (New-Mizr)  was  composed  of  two 
elements  — Palestinians  (Syrians)  and  Babylonians 
(Irakians),  whohad  separate  sj'iiagogues — concerning 
which  many  legends  were  in  circulation.  The  S3'na- 
gogue  in  Old  Cairo  (Fostat)  was  even  more  celebrated. 
An  inscription  on  its  wall  announced  that  it  had  been 
erected  thirty-eight  3'ears  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Second  Temple.  According  to  Obadiah  Berti- 
noro,  who  saw  it,  this  was  legible  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (“Jahrbuch  flir  die  Gesch.  derJuden,”  iii. 
246,  Ijcipsic,  1863).  The  Arabic  writers  Abdallatif 
and  Makrizi  also  mention  it.  See  the  note  of  Munk 
on  “Benjamin  of  Tudela,” ed.  Asher,  ii.  200.  Judah 
Alharizi  (“  Tahkemoni,”  chap.  46)  came  across  a 
large  congregation  of  IMaghrebis  in  Cairo.  Karaites 
also  existed  in  Eg3'pt  in  great  numbers,  and  peri- 
odically stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  govern- 
ment tiian  the  Rabbinites.  Concerning  the  Egyptian 
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Samaritans  see  the  data  of  Heidenheim  in  the  “ Vier- 
teljahrsschrift  flir  Deutsche  imd  Enfflisclie  Theolo- 
gische  Forschung  und  Kritik,”  iii.  354-356  (1867), 
and  N.  BrlUl  in  “ Jahrbucher,”  vii.  43-45  (1885). 
Caz^s  treats  of  Jewish  antiquities  in  Tripoli  in  the 
“ Rev.  fit,  Jui  ves  ” 1890,  xx.  78-87.  The  list  of  town 
names  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  given  for  halakic  pur- 
poses (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  v.  249),  is  of  geographical 
importance. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  only  the  northern  part  of  Af- 
rica is  of  importance,  for  general  as  well  as  for  Jew- 
ish history ; but  the  adventurer  Eldad  ha-Dani  at- 
tracted general  attention  in  the  ninth  century  by  his 
romantic  tales  and  thereby  aroused  interest  in  the 
.Jews  of  unknown  regions  of  Africa.  Fleeing  from 
the  massacres  in  Spain  in  1391  and  seeking  refuge 
in  Africa,  the  Jews  added  materially  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Barbary  states.  The  cities  of  Algiers, 
Bougie,  Constantine,  Miliana,  Oran,  Teuez,  Tlemgen 
and  others  were  settled  by  exiled  Jews 
The  and  Maranos,  and  they  became  com- 
Barbary  munities  of  importance  by  virtue  of  the 
States,  intelligence  peculiar  to  the  Spanish 
Jews.  Algiers  sheltered  such  rabbin- 
ical authorities  as  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  and  Simeon  ben 
Zemah  Duran.  A century  later,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  same  process  was  repeated,  but  on  a greater  scale 
and  under  much  sadder  conditions.  It  was  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  that  the  heartrending  in- 
cidents took  place  which  are  described  with  such 
horrible  vividness  in  “ Shebet  Yehudah”  and  other 
chronicles.  Hunger,  pestilence,  and  the  sword  car- 
ried off  the  unhaiipy  refugees  by  hundreds;  those 
■who  escaped  death  were  sold  into  slaveiy  or  were 
forced  to  renounce  their  faith.  Since  that  time  the 
descendants  of  these  refugees  have  lived  in  the  Bar- 
bary .states,  especially  in  Morocco,  in  continual  mis- 
ciy.  Only  in  Egypt  did  the  Jews  retain  a position 
of  some  importance.  In  1517  Egypt  came  under 
Turkish  rule:  and,  as  in  the  rest  of  Turkey,  Jewish 
names  came  to  the  fore,  mainly  of  Spanish  scholars 
and  diplomats.  Under  the  viceroy  Ahmed  Shaitan 
the  Jews  were  greatly  oppressed,  but  were  saved 
in  an  almost  miraculous  manner.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  David  Renbeni  told  a wonderful  tale  of  a 
Jewish  kingdom,  by  which  he  probably  meant  that 
of  the  Falashas.  The  Jews  in  the  Maghreb  were 
just  as  eager  to  listen  to  fantastic  DIcssianic  an- 
nouncements as  their  brethren  in  other  lauds;  they 
also  loved  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem.  In  1521  an  anony- 
mous Italian  pilgrim  reported  that  all  classes  of  Jews 
were  to  be  found  in  Jeru.salem,  there  being  among 
them  Mostarbino,  or  Moriscos,  and  Maghrebim  from 
the  Barbary  states  “Shibhe  Yerushalaim,”  p.  21). 
Jews  took  a prominent  part  in  the  Portuguese  con- 
quests and  discoveries  in  and  around  Africa.  The 
Jews  of  Saffee  and  Arzilla  also  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  bravery  (Kayserling,  “ Theilnahme  der 
Juden  an  den  Portugiesischen  fintdeckungen  ” in 
“Jahrb.  flir  die  Gesch.  der  Juden,”  iii.;  also  Kay- 
;serling,“Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Portugal,”  x.  157- 
166). 

The  number  of  .lews  in  Eg}'pt  greatly  decreased 
in  modern  times,  but  recent  events  have  again  at- 
tracted them  to  the  land  which  first  saw  them  emerge 
as  a nation.  The  census  of  1897  enu- 
The  merated  25, 200,  of  whom  fully  one  half 
Modern  were  foreigners;  the  Fayum  only  con- 
Period.  tained  nine.  There  have  been  indeed 
remarkable  fluctuations  in  the  Jewish 
population  of  Egypt.  Mesludlam  Volterra,  about 
1490, found  in  Alexandria  only  sixty  Jewish  families 
(Lunez, Jerusalem  .Tahrbuch,”  1881,  i.  176),  yet  the 


Jews  there  remembered  the  time  when  4,000  families 
had  dwelt  within  the  city.  Meshullam  found  neither 
Samaritans  nor  Karaites  there.  Jacob  Safir(“Ebea 
Sappir,”  Jjyck,  1866)  found  no  Jews  in  Upper  Egypt 
or  the  Fayum,  but  30,000  were  reported  to  be  in 
Syene  (Assouan).  South  of  Egypt,  in  Abyssinia,  live 
the  Falashas  with  a population  variously  estimated 
between  80,000  and  200,000  souls.  The  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Morocco  is  estimated  at  about  100,000,  ac- 
cording to  Nossig  (“  Materialien  zur  Statistik  des 
Jlidischen  Stammes,”  p.  105, Vienna,  1887), who  bases 
his  figures  upon  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  in  Paris  and  the  data  of  Gerhard 
Rohlfs.  Benjamin  Gordon,  however,  gives  their  num- 
ber as  200,000.  The  Jewish  tax  furnishes  a profit- 
able source  of  revenue  for  the  government.  Here  the 
Jews  are  subject  to  the  most  degrading  laws,  to  op- 
pression and  insult  by  both  government  and  people, 
and  they  have  even  been  murdered  with  impun- 
ity. The  Alliance  in  Paris  and  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Association  in  London  do  their  utmost  to  ijrotect 
them,  but,  unfortunately,  with  little  success.  These 
institutions  also  maintain  excellent  schools  in  all 
north  Africa,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Orient.  The 
Jews  of  Morocco  and  Algeria  are  of  the  true  Oriental- 
Jewish  type.  Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  never  found 
among  them.  In  Algeria,  which  has  been  under 
French  rule  since  1830,  there  were,  in  1891,  about 
50,000  Jews.  Both  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  the  Jews 
affect  a peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  (.1.  J. 
L.  Barges,  “ Tlem9cu,”  Paris,  1859).  All  travelers, 
both  of  earlier  and  later  time,  remark  upon  their  pe- 
culiar ritual  (see  Zunz,  “ Ritus  ”).  Tunis,  which  is 
a French  protectorate,  contains  about  45,000  Jcavs. 
Here  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Jews,  though  much 
fewer  than  the  natives,  i)os.sess  great  influence,  even 
greater  than  those  in  Egypt  or  Morocco.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Zaghwan,  in  Testur  and  Beni  Zit,  the  Jews 
live  in  the  mountains  as  nomads.  In  Tripoli  (in- 
cluding Fezzan  and  Barka),  which  is  under  Turkish 
rule,  they  number  about  6,(100,  of  whom  3,000  live  in 
Tripoli  proper.  In  the  Sahara  there  are  about  8,000 
Jews,  whose  settlements  reach  as  far  as  Timbuctoo. 
Mordecai  Abu  Sereur,  who  traveled  through  Morocco, 
mentions  a warlike  tribe  in  the  Sahara,  the  Dagga- 
touns,  who  claim  to  be  of  Jewish  origin  (see  his 
book,  “Les  Daggatouns,  Tribu  d’Origine  Juive  De- 
meurant  dans  le  Desert  de  Sahara, ’’translated  from 
Hebrew  into  French  by  1.  Loeb,  Paris,  1881.  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Henry  S.  Morais,  Philadelphia, 
1881).  According  to  the  “Yuhasin,”  215^,  the 
Jews  of  Ouargla  were  Karaites.  Jews  live  also 
among  the  Ivabyles  (Benjamin  Gordon,  l.c.,  pp.  117, 
119,  120).  In  South  Africa  .lews  live  in  Caije  Col- 
ony, Natal,  and  in  the  former  Boer  republics.  They 
enjoy  great  prosperity,  and  have  formed  congrega- 
tions after  the  finglish  model.  Their  number  is 
probably  about  20,000.  In  1879  a report  was  circu- 
lated that  French  explorers  had  discovered  Sati- 
kinga,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  exclusively 
populated  by  Jews.  S.  Ke. 

Loeb,  in  the  article  “.Juifs”  in  “ Dictionnaire  Uni- 
versel  de  Geographic”  of  Vivien  Saint-Martin,  p.  28 
of  the  reprint,  Paris,  1884,  gives  the  following  num- 
bers for  Jews  in  Africa:  figypt,  8,000;  Abyssinia 
(Falashas),  200,000;  Tripoli,  60,000;  Tunis,  55,000; 
Algeria  and  Sahara,  43, .500;  Morocco,  100,000;  Cape 
Colony,  1,. 500;  total,  468,000.  Of  these,  the  estimate 
for  the  Falashas  is  probably  double  the  reality,  while 
the  numbers  at  the  Cape  have  been  largely  increased 
—probably  to  25,000.  J. 

AFRICANUS,  SEXTUS  JULIUS.  See  Jl- 

i.ius,  Sextus,  Afkicanus. 
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AGA,  BENJAMIN  : Leader  of  tlie  Karaites  of 
the  Crimea,  wlio  died  in  1824.  He  was  the  royal 
treasurer  of  Selim  Ghyrey  Khan,  the  last  Tatar  rider 
of  the  Crimea,  and  therefore  is  called  in  Karaite  lit- 
erature Ha-Neenian  (“  the  Trusted  ”) — an  appellation 
bestowed  also  upon  his  father  Samuel,  who  died  in 
1770,  and  who  probably  held  the  same  otllce  under 
former  khans.  When  Ghyrey  Khan  fled  for  his  life 
from  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  sought  succor  from 
his  protectress  Catherine  11.  in  St.  Petersburg,  Aga 
followed  him,  hoping  to  collect  the  large  sums  of 
money  that  he  had  advanced  to  the  fugitive.  In  1795, 
after  the  Crimea  had  been  under  Russian  rule  for 
over  a decade,  Benjamin  Aga,  Solomon  ben  Nahanui 
Bobowitz,  and  the  astronomer  Isaac  of  Kalea,  the 
son-in-law  of  Jacob  Aga,  who  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Benjamin  Aga,  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a dele- 
gation from  the  Crimean  Karaites,  to  petition  the 
empress  to  release  their  sect  from  the  double  rate 
of  taxation  which  all  the  Jews  then  had  to  pay. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  notorious  Count 
Zoubov  (who  was  one  of  the  assassins  of  Emperor 
Paul  in  1801),  the  delegation  obtained  from  the 
empress  the  exemption  from  the  obnoxious  “Jew- 
ish ” taxes,  some  laud  grants,  and  other  privileges 
which  had  not  been  asked  for.  This  established  an 
important  precedent  for  exempting  the  Karaites  from 
subsequent  autijewish  legislation.  The  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  mis.sion  served  to  arouse  great  en- 
thusiasm among  the  Karaites,  and  Aga  and  his  fellow 
delegates  were  received  with  great  honor  on  their  re- 
turn. A large  monolith,  fashioned  out  of  marble, 
with  fitting  inscription,  was  erected  in  the  court  of 
the  synagogue  at  Guzlowo  (Eupatoria  or  Koslov),  to 
commemorate  an  event  so  important  in  the  history  of 
the  Karaites  of  Russia. 

Bibliography  : Isaacof  Kalea,  Or  Ita^Lebanah,  Jitoiuir,  1882. 

P.  Wl. 

AGABXJS  : A Jew  of  Jerusalem ; one  of  the 
projihets  who,  after  the  disper.sion  of  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  came  to  the  city  of  Antioch  (Acts.  xi. 
19-28,  xxi.  10).  He  represents  some  of  the  spiritual 
forces  that  helped  to  shape  the  new  faith.  “ By 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  predicted  the  great  fam- 
ine which  afterward  visited  Judea  under  Claudius  ” 
between  the  j'ears  44  and  48.  This  was  the  famine 
in  which  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabeue  jiroved  a great 
benefactress  of  the  Jews  (.see  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx. 
2,  g 5), and  in  which  Barnabas  and  Paul  \vere  sent  from 
Antioch  with  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Jerusalem.  On  another  occasion  Agabus 
had  come  from  Judea  to  Ciesarca  into  the  house  of 
Philip,  the  preacher  of  the  new  tidings,  whose  four 
virgin  daughters  were  prophetesses.  There  he  took 
the  girdle  of  Paul,  and,  having  bound  his  own  hands 
and  feet  therewith,  said:  “Thus  saith  the  Holy 
Ghost,  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man 
I that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into 
j the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  ” (Acts,  xxi.  8-11).  Paul  in- 
I sisted  upon  going,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  and  met 
with  the  fate  predicted.  Prophesying — which  by 
Pharisaic  Judaism  had  been  regarded  as  suspended 
I (see  I ]\Iacc.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41;  Ezra,  ii.  63;  Neb.  vii. 
65;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9) — was  a conspicuous  phenomenon 
among  the  early  C’hristians  (see  Matt.  xxi.  26;  I 
Cor.  xii.  10,28;  “Didache,”x.  xi.  etc.),  but  was  not 
unknown  to  those  circles  of  the  Jewish  people  who 
believed  in  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Book 
of  Wisdom,  vii.  27,  and  Josephus,  “ Ant.  ” xiii.  12,  g 1 ; 
xiv.  16,  § 2;  xvii.  13,  § 3,  4;  “B.  J.”  i.  3,  § 5).  ' 

K. 

AGAG. — Biblical  Data : King  of  the  Amalekites, 
taken  by  King  Saul  after  a successful  expedition 


against  him  (I  Sam.  xv.).  IBs  life  was  spared  by  Saul ; 
but  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  regarded  this  clemency 
as  a defiance  of  the  will  of  YHWH,  put  him  to  death 
at  Gilgal  as  a sacrifice  similar  to  that  sometimes  per- 
formed by  the  early  Arabs  after  a successful  combat 
(W.  Robertson  Smith,  “Religion  of  the  Semites.”  2d 
ed.,  p.  491).  In  Num.  xxiv.  7 Balaam  refers  to  Agag 
in  a way  that  gives  probability  to  the  conjecture  that 
the  name  was  a standing  title  of  the  kings  of  Amalek. 

J.  F.  *M(C. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  rabbis  taught 

that  the  Jews  took  vengeance  on  Agag  for  tlie  cruel- 
ties they  had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Amalek- 
ites, who,  to  mock  at  the  Jews,  their  God,  and  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  mutilated  every  Jew  that  fell  into 
their  power  (.see  Amai.ek)  ; Samuel,  they  say,  treated 
Agag  in  the  same  way.  According  to  some  author- 
ities, the  death  of  Agag,  de.scribed  in  the  Bible  by  the 
unusual  word  va-yrxhamf  (“hewed  in  jiieces,”  I 
Sam.  XV.  33),  was  brought  about  in  a much  more 
cruel  way  than  the  word  denotes.  Others  think  that 
the  only  unusual  thing  in  the  execution  of  Agag  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  carried  out  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law,  re- 
quiring witnesses  to  ])rove  the  crime ; nor  had  he  been 
specifically  “warned”  as  the  law  recpiired.  Bui, 
Agag  being  a heathen,  Samuel  convicted  him  ac- 
cording to  the  heathen  law,  which  demanded  only 
evidence  of  the  crime  for  condemnation  (Pesik.  iii. 
256,  Pesik.  R.  xii.  xiii.  and  the  parallel  passages 
quoted  by  Buber  in  Pesik. ).  The  execution  of  Agag, 
however,  occurred  in  one  respect  too  late,  for  had  he 
been  killed  one  day  sooner — that  is,  immediately  uiion 
his  capture  by  Saul — the  great  iieril  which  the  Jews 
had  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  Hainan  would  have 
been  averted,  for  Agag  thereby  became  a jirogenitor 
of  Hainan  (ileg.  13«,  Targ.  Sheuito  Esth.  iv.  13). 

L.  G. 

AGAI,  ADOLF:  Physician  and  journalist ; born 
jVIarch  31, 1836,  at  Jankovaez,  Hungaiy.  His  father, 
Jo.sepli  Rosenzweig,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  emi- 
grated from  Galicia  to  Hungary,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  became  a physician,  and  wrote  a book  on 
as]ihyxia,  which  was  ultimately  published  with  the 
financial  aid  of  the  Hungarian  secretaiy  of  state, 
Gabor  Klauzal.  He  translated  Hungarian  classics 
into  Hebrew.  His  son  Adolf,  who  later  adopted  a 
Hungarian  name  and  called  himself  Agai  (Ag= 
German  Ziteuj)  was  educated  at  Budapest  and  Vi- 
enna, and  afterward  traveled  extensively  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa.  His  first  literaiy  production 
— a novel  entitled  “Antoinette” — was  published  in 
the  columns  of  the  “ llblgyfutar ” in  18.)4.  For  this 
journal  and  for  the  “ Yasarnaiii  tJjsag”  he  wrote 
letters  from  Vienna  (1854-81),  and  oeca.sionally  con- 
tributed to  the  “Wanderer,”  “ Gartenlaiilie,”  and 
“Fliegende  Bliitter.  ” In  1865,  under  the  jiseudo- 
nym  “Porz6,”he  wrote  a series  of  spirited  feuil- 
letons,  remarkable  for  their  jiathos  and  humor. 
From  1870  to  1879  he  edited  the  “Xagyvilag,”  and 
in  1871  founded  a comic  weekly.  “Borsszem  Jankd,” 
of  which  he  was  editor  in  1900.  The  humorous 
characters  he  created  are  well  known  in  Hungary, 
especially  “ Scifensleiner  Salamon,”  a type  of  witiy 
Jew.  In  1871  Agai  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
“Kis  Lap,”  which  he  had  founded  for  the  youth  of 
his  countiy.  In  that  journal  he  writes  under  the 
pseudonym  “Forgo  Bacsi.”  His  annual  calendars, 
published  under  the  names  of  the  various  humorous 
characters  in  his  “ Borsszem  Janko,”  are  widely  read. 
Agai  is  a successful  lecturer,  and  has  translated  Ger- 
man and  French  books  into  Hungarian.  He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Kisfaludy  Societj"  and  also  of  the 
Himgarian-Jewlsh  Literary  Society. 

Bibliography  : Pallas,  Mag]iar  Lexlkon,  i.  141 ; Szinnyei, 
Mafimr  Irok  Ti/m,  i.78;  FestlNaiM,  1877,  No.  30;  Magyar 
Hzaloti,  viii. 

JI.  w. 

AGAPE  (plural  AGAP,®  — “Love-feasts”): 
The  name  given  to  the  cominunion  meals  of  the 
early  Christians,  at  which  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
master  and  the  slave,  sat  together  at  one  table, 
merging  all  distinctions  of  rank  in  fraternal  union 
and  fellowship.  A good  description  of  the  Agape 
is  given  in  Tertullian,  “ Apologeticus,”  x.xxix.  It 
began  and  closed  with  thanksgiving  and  song  (see 
Gkace  at  DIeals),  but  had  no  specific  religious 
character,  nor  any  reference  to  the  Last  Supper  of 
Jesus;  at  least  not  during  the  first  century,  as  is 
seen  from  the  “ Didache,”  ix.  x.  (see  “ Did.aciie,”  and 
compare  I Cor.  xi.  20;  Jude,  12,  where  the  term 
ayd~ai,  “love-feasts,”  first  appears).  The  poor  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  were  the  chief  partakers  of 
the  Agape  (Apost.  Const,  ii.  28).  All  these  worthy 
recipients  from  the  common  dish  (called  tamliuy  in 
the  Mishnah  Peah,  viii.  7)  were  regarded  as  “ an  altar 
to  God  ” (Apost.  Const,  ii.  26,  iv.  3).  In  rabbin- 
ical literature  reference  is  made  to  a similar  feast, 
where  “ the  table  spread  by  the  rich  in  front  of  their 
doors  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  likened  to  an 
altar  which  atones  tor  the  sins  of  the  rich  ” (Targ. 
Yer.  Ex.  xl.  6).  Every  table  at  which  portions  were 
reserved  for  the  poor  is  called  “ the  table  that  is  be- 
fore the  Lord  ” (Ezek.  xli.  22;  Bcr  Sort;  compare  Ab. 
iii.  6);  hence  the  term,  “the  Lord’s  supper”  (I  Cor. 
xi.  20),  which  originally  did  not  refer  to  Jesus.  Some 
of  the  saints  in  Babylon  kept  up  the  ancient  custom 
of  opening  the  door  before  breaking  bread  and  cry- 
ing forth:  “Let  all  who  are  hungry  come  and  par- 
take of  my  meal  ” (K.  Huna  in  Ta’anit,  20^7).  The 
provision  made  by  the  charity  treasury  for  the  needy 
was  called  Kokban  (Midr,  Ziitta;  see  Midr.  Shir 
ha-Shiriin,  ed.  Buber,  23).  By  referring  to  this  “ato- 
ning altar  of  charity”  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  consoled  his 
pupil  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  who  mourned  over  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  citing  Hosea,  vi.  6,  “ For  I 
desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,”  and  pointed  to  the 
example  of  Daniel,  who  “ worshiped  the  Lord  ” in 
exile,  no  longer  by  .sacrifices  of  blood,  but  by  provi- 
ding for  the  poor  (Ab.  K.  N.  iv.  4). 

Bibliography  : Herzog,  Realencykloplidie  fllr  Protentant- 
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quities, s.v. ; Spitta,  Zur  Geschichte  unci  Litteratur  des  Ur- 
christentums,  pp.  262  ef  seq. 

K. 

AGATE. — Biblical  Data  ; A precious  stone, 
mentioned  four  times  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible — twice  as  the  translation  oikadkod  (Isa. 
liv.  12,  Ezek.  xxvii.  16),  and  twice  of  shebo  (Ex. 
xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12).  Tlie  Agate  derives  its  name 
from  the  place  where  it  was  first  found — the  banks 
of  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily ; but  it  is  not  confined 
fo  fhat  locality,  being  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  occurs  near  the  ancient  Chalcedon,  in  Asia 
Minor  (whence  the  name  “chalcedony  ”),  as  the 
white  Agate.  The  sard  (brown),  carnelian  (red),  onyx 
(white  and  black),  and  sardon}"x  (white  and  red)  are 
other  varieties  of  the  same  mineral.  Delitzsch,  “ He- 
brew Language,”  36,  connects  shebo  with  the  Assyr- 
ian shubu  (“  the  shining  ”).  G.  B.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : According  to 

Samuel  bar  Nahmani  (B.  B.  75«),  two  angels,  Ga- 
briel and  IMichael,  discussed  in  heaven  the  mean- 
ing of  kadkod  (Agate),  occurring  in  Isa.  liv.  12: 
“And  I will  make  thy  windows  of  agates 
One  maintained  that  this  precious  stone  is  iden- 


tical with  beryl,  while  the  other  thought  it  to  be  a 
jasper.  'Whereupon  God  intervened  with  a parono- 
masia, saying : “ Kadkod  will  contain  both  [piD 
pail.”  According  to  others,  the  discussion  took 
place  between  the  Palestinian  amoraim  Judah  and 
Ezekiel,  sons  of  B.  Hiyya;  see  also  Pesik.  R.  xxiii., 
and  Midr.  Teh.  Ixxxvii.  M.  B. 

AGDE  : A town  in  the  department  of  Herault, 
France,  two  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
thirty  miles  from  Montpellier.  Probably  there  was 
a Jewish  community  here  sometime  before  the  sixth 
century ; for  the  Council  of  Agde,  which  assembled  in 
the  city  in  506,  prohibited  both  Christian  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  from  eating  Avith  the  Jews  or  inviting 
them  to  their  houses.  This  prohibition,  Avhich  was 
only  a repetition  of  that  promulgated  by  the  Council 
of  Vannes  in  465,  proves  that  the  Jews  had  been  on 
good  terms  with  their  Christian  neighbors.  Agde 
was  the  center  of  great  maritime  commerce,  and  the 
Jews  took  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  southern  France.  When  William  III.,  sei-, 
gneur  of  Montpellier,  concluded  a treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  bishop  and  the  viscount  of  Agde  in  1195,  he 
stipulated  that  all  merchants  of  the  city,  whether 
Christians,  Saracens,  or  Jews,  should  be  upon  a foot-j 
ing  of  equality.  Except  those  who  had  been  under 
the  protection  of  the  bishop  for  some  time,  the  Jews 
of  Agde,  in  the  year  1278,  were  compelled  to  payj 
their  taxes  directly  to  the  royal  treasury.  Those 
under  the  bishop’s  care  continued  to  pay  their  taxes 
to  the  Church.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Agde  can] 
not  have  been  large,  as  they  possessed  no  cemetery! 
there  and  had  to  bury  their  dead  in  Beziers,  three] 
miles  away.  I 
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AGE,  OLD  : Various  terms  are  used  in  the  Bible 
to  designate  the  declining  years  of  life.  The  most] 
freipient  is  zrtken  (old,  and  old  man).  This  term  is] 
applied  first  to  Abraham  and  thereafter  to  other] 
Biblical  worthies,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joshua,  Eli,  Sam- 
uel, and  David.  In  a number  of  instances  the  term 
is  defined  by  the  additional  expression  “advanced! 
in  years.”  This  term  zaken  is  connected  with  the] 
word  zakan  (beard),  the  gray  beard  being  the  most] 
striking  sign  of  age.  From  zaken  are  obtained  the] 
derivatives  ziknah  and  zikunim,  meaning  “old  age.”J 
We  find  also  the  following  expressions:  sehdh  (old! 
age),  ya8hish{u\\  old  man),  seha‘  yamini  (satiated  witlfj 
years),  melo  yamim  (full  of  years),  kahhir  yamim{r\v\i\ 
in  years).  Of  the  two  terms  most  commonly  used  I 
for  Old  Age,  sebah  designated  a greater  age  than] 
ziknah.  In  the  Dlishnah  Ab.  v.  21,  where  the  ages] 
of  man  are  enumerated,  the  age  of  sixty  is  called  I 
ziknah,  while  that  of  seventy  is  called  sebah.  In  the] 
Bible  itself  (Ps.  xc.)  Ave  find  but  one  definite  state-] 
ment  of  the  limit  of  life : “ The  days  of  our  years  are] 
threescore  years  and  ten ; and  if  by  reason  of  strength] 
they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  1 
sorroAv  ” (Ps.  xc.  iO).  In  the  'Talmud  we  find  a sinii-j 
lar  statement:  “If  one  dies  at  eighty,  he  has  reached! 
old  age  ” (M.  K.  28rt,  B.  B.  75rt) . ! 

The  ph3"sical  ills  attendant  upon  Old  Age  Avere] 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Biblical  and  Talmudieall 
sages.  The  author  of  Ecclesiastes  in  his  celebrated! 
dirge  indicates  the  failing  powers  of  age  (Eccl.  xii.] 
l-'7);  and  the  Psalmist  makes  pathetic  reference  to] 
the  infirmity  of  his  declining  years  (Ps.  Ixxi.  9-18). | 
In  the  Mishnah  the  greater  inability  of  the  aged  to] 
acipiire  learning  is  set  forth  by  the  folloAving  simile:] 
“When  the  old  receive  instruction  it  is  like  Avriting 
a palimpsest”  (Ab.  iv.  20);  and  in  a passage  of  the 
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Talmud,  in  wliicli  youth  is  compared  witli  Old  Age, 
there  is  the  somewhat  enigmatic  statement,  “Two 
are  better  than  three  ” (Shah.  152a) — an  expression 
strangely  similar  to  the  so-called  “riddle  of  the 
Sphinx.” 

The  fact  that  Abraham  is  the  first  person  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  aged  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing Haggadah:  “Until  Abraham’s  time  the  young 
and  the  old  were  not  distinguishable  from  each  other ; 
cousequentl\%  young  people  would  jest  with  Abra- 
ham, taking  him  for  their  companion,  whereas  the  old 
addi  essed  Isaac  in  a manner  becoming  a man  of  years. 
This  induced  Abraham  to  pray  to  God  for  an  out- 
ward token  of  dignity  and  honor  for  those  advanced 
in  years;  and  the  Lord,  granting  his  wish,  said, 

‘ Thou  shalt  be  the  first  upon  whose  head  the  silver 
crown  of  old  age  shall  rest  ’ ” (Tan.,  Hayye  Sarah, 
ed.  Buber,  4^5;  Geu.  R.  Ixv. ; B.  M.  8T«;  Sauh.  1076). 

Old  Age  impliesa  state  of  inactivity ; hence  its  help- 
lessness entailed  upon  the  young  the  duty  of  provi- 
ding for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  old  (Ruth, 
iv.  15).  The  Essene  brotherhoods,  especially,  made 
it  their  object  “ to  honor  the  old  and  provide  for 
them;  just  as  lawful  children  honored  and  provided 
for  their  parents,  so  they  offered  the  aged  all  possible 
comfort  by  personal  care  and  wise  forethought” 
(Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  459).  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  aged  who  lacked  support  found  shelter  in  houses 
established  by  the  Jewish  community,  called  helcdesh 
(see  Hekdesh  and  Benevolent  Institutions). 

Most  marked  are  the  teachings  of  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  ethics  in  regard  to  the  respect  due  to  Old  Age. 
Age  as  such  is  regarded  as  venerable  and  deserving 
of  consideration  from  the  young.  In 
Kespect  for  Lev.  xix.  32  the  attitude  of  the  young 
Old  Age.  toward  the  old  is  expressed  in  no  un- 
certain tone : “ Thou  shalt  rise  up  be- 
fore the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old 
man.”  The  respect  entertained  for  Old  Age  is  indi- 
cated in  a number  of  expressions  in  Biblical  and 
rabbinical  literature,  such  as  the  following:  “The 
hoary  head  is  a crown  of  glory,  if  it  shall  be  found 
in  the  wa}^  of  righteousness”  (Prov.  xvi.  31);  “De- 
spise not  thy  mother  when  she  is  old  ” (Prov.  xxiii. 
22) ; “ The  beauty  of  old  men  is  the  gray  head  ’’(Prov. 
XX.  29).  AYlien  Elihu  is  introduced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  Book  of  .Tob,  we  read  that  “Elihu 
had  waited  till  Job  had  spoken  because  they  were 
elder  than  he  ” (Job,  xxxii.  4).  The  Talmud  also 
has  numerous  expressions  of  a similar  tenor.  Of 
Rabbi  Meir  it  is  told  that  he  arose  whenever  he  saw 
even  an  ignorant  old  man;  for,  said  he,  “the  very 
fact  that  he  has  grown  old  must  be  due  to  some 
merit”  (Yer.  Bik.  iii.  65c).  Rabbi  Johanan  always 
arose  before  an  aged  heathen,  because,  as  he  said,  of 
the  sufferings  the  heathen  must  have  endured  in  the 
course  of  a long  life  (Kid.  33«)-  “Respect  even  the 
old  mau  who  has  lost  his  learning  ” is  found  in 
the  Talmud ; “ for  there  were  placed  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  not  only  the  two  perfect  tablets  of  the 
Law,  but  also  the  fragments  of  the  tablets  that  Moses 
shattered  when  he  saw  the  people  dancing  before  the 
golden  calf  ” (Ber.  86). 

In  several  passages  of  the  Bible  (Dent,  xxviii.  50: 
Isa.  iii.  5,  xlvii.  6;  Lam.  v.  12)  disrespect  for  the  aged 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
Age  Syn-  evil  times;  and  in  the  Talmud  it  is 
onymous  stated  that  a sign  of  the  troubled  days 
with  preceding  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
Wisdom,  will  be  the  lack  of  respect  and  courtesy 
shown  by  the  young  toward  their 
elders  (Sotah,  496).  The  reason  for  the  respect 
shown  to  Old  Age  la}^  chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that 
advanced  years  were  supposed  to  bring  experience 


and  wisdom.  The  old  man,  having  passed  through 
the  trials 'of  life,  was  looked  upon  as  a source  of 
counsel,  and  as  being  filled  with  the  spirit  of  discre- 
tion and  knowledge  (Job,  xii.  12;  xv.  10).  Hence, 
the  term  zaken  came  to  be  used  for  wise  man  (coun- 
selor), and  also  for  elder  in  the  sense  of  ruler.  Ex- 
pressive of  this  is  the  definition  of  zaken  which 
we  find  in  the  Talmud,  “The  zaken  is  he  who  has 
acquired  wisdom  ” (Kid.  326).  Compare  the  pun  in 

Sifra,  Kedoshim,  vii.  12  nD3n  HI  IpT  I'N  — 
which  is  obviously  the  older  form.  xVnother  indica- 
tion of  it  is  the  story  told  by  Eleazar  ben  Azariah. 
who,  having  been  elected  president  of  the  Sanhedrin 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  considered  too  young. 
But  a wondrous  thing  happened:  his  beard  turned 
white,  so  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  an  old  man 
(“Lo!  lam  like  a man  of  seventy” — Ber.  28rt).  In 
accordance  with  this  thought,  there  is  a strain  run- 
ning throughout  the  literature  of  tlie  Jews,  indica- 
ting that  the  experience  of  years  is  the  best  guide 
for  deciding  vexed  questions.  After  the  death  of 
Solomon,  his  son  Rehoboam,  by  disregarding  the  ad- 
vice of  the  elders  and  following  the  counsel  of  young 
men,  brought  about  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (I 
Kings,  xii.  13,  14).  A similar  incident  is  recorded 
in  the  Talmud.  In  the  days  of  Hadrian,  when  the 
enthusiastic  young  men  advised  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  some  wise  men  reminded 
the  people  of  the  event  that  occurred  in  Rehoboam’s 
time,  and  said,  “If  young  people  advise  you  to 
build  the  Temple,  and  old  men  say  destroy  it,  give 
ear  to  the  latter:  for  the  building  of  the  young  is 
destruction;  and  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  is  con- 
struction” (Tosef.,  ‘Ab.  Zarah  i.  19).  The  classic 
passage  on  Old  Age  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach,  xxv.  4-6)  lays  stress  upon  the  insight  that 
comes  with  years;  “How  beautiful  a thing  is  judg- 
ment for  gray  hairs,  and  for  elders  to  know  counsel ! 
How  beautiful  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  thought 
and  counsel  to  men  that  are  in  honor.  Much  experi- 
ence is  the  crown  of  old  men;  and  their  glorying  is 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  Hence,  “ He  who  learns  from 
the  old  is  like  one  who  eats  ripe  grapes  and  drinks 
old  wine  ” (Ab.  iv.  20). 

Of  the  wise  who  have  begun  to  acquire  learning 
in  early  youth  and  continued  to  devote  themselves 
to  study  after  they  have  grown  old,  it  is  said,  “ The 
older  scholars  grow,  the  greater  their  wisdom  be- 
comes” (Shab.  152rt).  But  there  are  statements  in 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  to  the  effect  that  mere 
length  of  years  offers  no  claim  to  reverence  (Job, 
xxxii.  6-9).  The  Psalmist  exclaims,  “I  understand 
more  than  the  aged,  because  I have  kept  thy  pre- 
cepts” (Ps.  cxix.  100)  ; and  the  Preacher  declares, 
“Better  is  a poor  and  wise  child  than  an  old  and 
foolish  king”  (Eccl.  iv,  13).  More  emphatic  is  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  AVisdom  when  he  says : “ Hon- 
orable old  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length 
of  time,  nor  is  its  measure  given  by  number  of  years : 
but  understanding  is  gray  hairs  unto  men,  and  an 
unspotted  life  is  ripe  old  age  ” (iv.  8.  9).  Similarly, 
Rabbi  Judah  ha-Nasi  advised,  “Look  not  upon 
the  vessel,  but  at  what  is  in  it,  for  there  are  new  ves- 
.sels  full  of  old  wine,  and  there  are  old  vessels  which 
do  not  contain  even  new  wine”  (Ah.  iv.  207).  In 
the  Midrash,  too,  it  is  well  said,  “ There  is  an  old  age 
without  the  glory  of  long  life;  and  there  is  long  life 
without  the  ornament  of  age:  perfect  is  that  old  age 
which  hath  both”  (Gen.  R.  Ixix.).  D.  P. 

AGEDA, ALLEGED  CONFERENCE  OF: 

In  an  English  pamphlet,  entitled  “ A Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings  of  a Great  Council  of  Jews  A.ssembled 
on  the  Plain  of  Ageda  in  Hungary,  about  Thirty 
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Leagues  from  Buda,  to  Examine  tlie  Scriptures  Con- 
cerning Christ,  on  the  Twelfth  of  October,  1650,” 
London,  1655,  a certain  Samuel  Brett  gives  a full 
report  of  a fictitious  Jewish  conference,  said  to  have 
been  held  at  Ageda,  Hungary,  in  October,  1650.  It 
was  attended  by  three  hundred  rabbis  and  three 
thousand  persons,  who  had  come  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  consider  their  attitude  toward 
Christianity.  Only  those  Jews  were  admitted,  he 
states,  who  understood  Hebrew  and  were  able  to 
trace  their  pedigree  to  the  Twelve  Tribes.  Six  Cath- 
olic friars,  specially  delegated  by  the  pope,  were  also 
jiresent.  The  discussion,  carried  on  in  pure  Hebrew, 
lasted  for  eight  days.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
as  expounded  by  the  Roman  friars,  were  rejected  as 
idolatrous;  and  the  Jews  fell  back  to  their  former 
position.  Some  of  them,  however,  expressed  a fa- 
vorable opinion  of  Protestantism,  and  especially  of 
the  London  clergy. 

This  report  found  its  way  to  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary, where  it  was  variously  reproduced  (“Sula- 
mith,”II.  i.  233-243;  “Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.”  1838; 
Fenyes,  “ Magyaroszagnak  Sat.  Mostani  Allapotja,” 
iii.  27,  and  in  many  geographical  and  historical 
works;  compare  Leopold  Low,  “Gesammelte  Schrif- 
ten,”  iv.  419).  It  is  still  found  here  and  there  in 
pamphlets  of  the  Jewish  missions  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria. 

However,  on  critical  examination,  the  story  shows 
all  the  marks  of  a fictitious  creation.  There  is  no 
place  in  all  Hungary  known  as  Ageda;  the  require- 
ment of  a pedigree  was  foreign  to  Jews  of  that 
period ; and  the  statement  that  the  discussions  were 
carried  on  in  Hebrew  is  also  very  suspicious.  Fur- 
thermore, an  event  of  such  magnitude  would  have 
created  the  deepest  commotion  in  Israel,  and  would 
have  given  rise  to  heated  polemics  and  much  wri- 
ting of  responsa ; whereas  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  in  Jewish  literature  to  corroborate  Brett’s 
account.  Manasseh  ben  Israel  in  his  “Vindicie'e 
Judieorum”  speaks  of  “the  fabulous  narrative”  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  council. 

It  is  probable  that  Brett  wrote  his  apocryphal  ac- 
count with  a twofold  jnirpose:  (1)  to  demonstrate 
the  incapacity  of  Catholicism  to  fulfil  its  mission; 
and  (2)  to  spur  Engli.sh  Christendom  to  financial 
contributions  for  the  Jewish  missions. 

Bibliography:  Sulamilh,  II.  i. 233-243 ; Allg.Zeit.  d.Jud.  1838 ; 

Low,  Gemmmelte  Schriftcii,  iv.  418  et  scg. ; Selig  Cassel, 

Ueher  die  Rabhiiierversammlung  des  Jahres  1650,  Berlin, 

1845. 

M.  B. 

AGEN ; A town  in  the  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  France,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
southeast  of  Bordeaux.  Some  Jews  settled  here  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  records 
show  that  the  Jews  of  Agen  were  Ihe  first  victims  of 
the  persecutions  by  the  fanatical  “ Shepherds  ” (Pas- 
TOUKEAUx),  a body  of  wandering  friars,  who,  headed 
by  a Hungarian  monk,  under  the  pretense  of  deliv- 
ering Saint  Louis,  tin*  king  of  France,  then  a pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  Saracens,  committed  barbar- 
ous ravages  before  they  could  be  suppressed.  From 
Agen,  the  bloody  persecutions  spread  through  more 
than  120  communities  in  Guienne  and  Gascony. 
The  unfortunate  Jews  sent  delegates  to  the  king 
of  France  imploring  his  protection.  That  Jews 
were  still  in  Agen  and  its  environs  in  1250  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  seneschal  there  was  ordered  to 
find  all  prohibited  Hebrew  books,  and  that  the  Do- 
minicans, who  aided  the  authorities,  threatened  with 
excommunication  all  Christians  who  hid  these  books, 
or  sympathized  with  the  Jews. 


There  was  a hamlet,  also  inhabited  by  Jews,  called 
Agenais,  near  Agen. 

Bibliography  : Shebet  Yehudah,  ed.  Wiener,  p.  4 ; ShaUhe- 

let  ha-Kahbalah,  ed'.  Amsterdam,  p.  91 ; H.  Gross,  Gallia 

Judalcd,  p.  44. 

M.  S. 

AGENCY,  LA'W  OF  : The  Law  of  Agency  deals 
with  the  status  of  a person  (known  as  the  agent) 
acting  by  direction  of  another  (the  principal),  and 
thereby  legally  binding  the  principal  in  his  connec- 
tion with  a third  person.  The  person  who  binds 
a principal  in  this  manner  is  his  agent,  known  in 
Jewish  law  as  sheluah  or  sheluih  (one  that  is  sent): 
the  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  known  as 
agency  (sheliliut).  The  general  principle  is  enun- 
ciated thus ; A man’s  agent  is  like  himself  (Kid.  415). 

1.  Under  the  Jewish  law  an  agent  may  be  ap- 
pointed without  the  formality  of  writing,  that  is, 
by  spoken  words;  and  witnesses  are  not  needed  to 
give  effect  to  these  words,  except  to  prove,  in  case 
of  dispute,  that  authority  had  been 

Appoint-  given,  and  the  extent  of  such  author- 
ment.  ity.  The  standard  authorities  draw 
this  conclusion  from  the  remark  in 
Kiddushin,  655,  that  witnesses  are  needed  only  to 
meet  denials. 

A woman  as  well  as  a man,  and  even  a mar- 
ried woman,  or  the  “ Canaanite  bondman  ” or  bond- 
woman  of  an  Israelite,  may  be  an  agent  and  bind 
the  principal,  sholeali  (sender),  or  ba‘al  ha-bayit  (mas- 
ter of  the  house).  A deaf-mute,  a person  of  un- 
sound mind,  or  an  infant  (a  boy  under  thirteen  or 
a girl  under  twelve  years  of  age)  can  not  be  an 
agent,  being  deemed  deficient  in  reason  (based  on 
Mishnah  B.  K.  vi.  4);  but  such  a one  may  act  as 
messenger  to  carry  money  or  goods  to  the  party  in 
interest  by  his  express  consent.  In  no  case  is  a 
Gentile  recognized  as  the  agent  of  an  Israelite,  either 
to  bind  him  or  to  acquire  anything  for  his  benefit; 
and  a bondman,  not  subject  to  the  marriage  laws, 
cannot  qualify  as  the  agent  of  a married  woman  to 
accept  a bill  of  divorce  for  her  (Kid.  415,  Git.  235). 

An  infant  in  the  legal  sense  can  not  appoint  an 
agent,  even  for  acts  for  which  he  would  be  compe- 
tent in  person : thus,  an  infant  wife  can  not  depute 
one  to  receive  her  bill  of  divorce  (Git.  vi.  3). 

A paid  agent — that  is,  a factor  or  broker  (sirsur) — 
does  not  differ  from  the  unpaid  agent  in  the  relations 
which  he  can  establish  between  his  principal  and  a 
third  person. 

One  who  wishes  to  authorize  another  to  bring  an 
action  for  him  to  recover  money,  land,  or  goods 
must  make  out  a writing  known  as  nNB’in  (letter 
of  attorney),  which  in  form  is  a transfer  of  the  claim 
or  of  the  thing  to  be  sued  for.  It  must  contain  such 
words  as:  “Go  to  law,  win,  and  get  for  thyself”' 
(B.  K.  70«) ; otherwise  the  defendant  need  not  rec- 
ognize the  attorney  as  a proper  party  to  the  litiga- 
tion. The  Talmud  refers  to  these  letters  of  attorney 
only  in  cases  where  the  return  of  a deposit  is  to  be 
demanded. 

Maimonides  (“Hilkot  Sheluhin,”  iii.  2,  based  on 
B.  K.  70«)  holds  that  the  transfer  of  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  claim  is  enough  to  give  to  the  attorney  a 
standing  in  court ; for  a part  owner  may  sue  on  be- 
half of  him.self  and  companions.  This  view  is  ac- 
cepted by  later  casuists. 

An  agent  may  appoint  a subagent  (Kid.  41a); 
but  under  the  Roman,  as  well  as  under  the  English- 
American  law,  he  can  do  so  only  by  special  authori- 
zation. Probably  this  would  also  have  been  the 
ruling  under  the  rabbinic  law ; but  both  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  standard  authorilies  are  silent  as  to  the 
conditions  allowing  the  appointment  of  a subagent. 
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For  the  conditions  under  which  substitutes  are  al- 
lowed for  delivery  of  bills  of  divorce,  see  Divorce. 
2.  The  powers  of  an  agent  may  be  revoked  at  any 
j time,  and  whatever  he  does  after  revocation  is  not 

I binding  upon  the  principal.  However,  the  revo- 

I cation  takes  effect  only  from  the  time  that  it  is 

brought  home  either  to  the  agent  or  to  the  person 
^ with  whom  he  deals  (compare  rules  in  Mishnah  Git. 
iv.  1,  with  reference  to  the  recalling  of  a bill  of 
divorce  from  the  hands  of  the  messen- 
Revoca-  ger  sent  to  deliver  it).  But  when  a 
tiou.  deed  of  manumission  is  handed  to  an 
agent  for  delivery  to  the  bondman,  it 
can  not  be  recalled;  for  a person  may  be  benefited 
' in  his  absence:  hence,  the  mere  delivery  to  the 

j agent  gives  the  bondman  Ids  freedom  {ih.  i.  6).  As 

! in  the  Koman  and  in  the  English-American  law,  the 

death  of  the  principal  ends  at  once  all  the  powers 
of  the  agent,  and  the  heirs  are  in  no  wise  bound  by 
j what  he  does  thereafter,  nor  can  they  benefit  by  his 
acts — such  as  taking  possession  of  land  or  chattels — 
] unless  they  adopt  him  as  their  agent  {ib. ; and  see 
I Git.  13«  et  seq.).  But  a reejuest  to  an  agent  to  make 
a gift  of  money  to  a person  named  is  not  revoked 
by  death,  it  being  carried  out  as  the  wish  of  a d3dng 
' man  ; while  a manumission  under  like  circumstances 
could  only  take  effect  by  delivery  of  the  deed.  The 
authority  of  a subagent  is  not  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  intermediate,  but  only  by  the  decease  of 
the  principal.  The  power  of  an  attorney  holding  a 
hnrsliaah  to  carry  on  an  action  does  not  lapse  by  the 
i death  of  the  principal ; as  he  is,  in  form  at  least,  an 
assignee  and  acts  in  his  own  right, 
j 3.  It  is  a general  principle  that  the  agent  who 
: acts  outside  or  bej'ond  the  power  given  to  him 

“does  not  effect  anything  ” ; in  other  words,  his  acts 
i are  void,  and  neither  bind  nor  benefit  his  princiiial. 

I In  construing  the  powers  of  an  agent 

I Extent  of  — especially  those  of  one  who  is  em- 
powers. ployed  to  buy  or  sell  for  his  principal 
—the  first  rule  is  that  the  principal  is 
supposed  to  have  his  own  profit  in  view  when  he 
I appoints  an  agent,  and  that  he  says  to  him  in  effect, 
“I  sent  thee  out  to  gain,  not  to  lose”(Kct.  99^  ct 
passim).  fVhen  the  agent  exceeds  his  authorit}^ 
his  act  is  void;  but  this  occurs  only  when  he  dis- 

■ closes  the  agencJ^  As  it  is  presumed  that  the  agent 
! is  not  to  act  so  as  to  cause  a loss  to  his  principal,  a 

transaction  negotiated  by  an  agent  may  be  set  aside 
if  the  other  partj^  to  it  be  guilty  of  “overreaching,” 
even  though  to  an  amount  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
value,  which  is  the  limit  allowed  between  parties 
I dealing  with  each  other  in  person,  and  though  the 
purchase  or  sale  be  of  land  or  of  a bond,  to  which 
the  law  on  overreaching  docs  not  apjily.  But  the 
principal  is  protected  in  this  way  only  when  those 
I dealing  with  the  agent  are  apprised  of  his  character. 

■ When  one  is  entrusted  with  his  principal’s  monej^  or 
goods,  and  deals  with  them  as  with  his  own  without 
disclosing  his  principal,  the  person  dealing  with  him 

' has  the  same  rights  as  if  he  dealt  with  the  principal ; 
j and  if  the  agent  exceeds  his  authority,  or  disregards 
I the  implied  limitation  not  to  involve  his  principal  in 
losses,  the  latter  must  look  to  the  agent  alone  for 
redress  (^laimonides,  “ Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Hilkot  She- 
' luhin,”  ii.  4). 

j Any  one  appointing  an  agent  may  confer  upon  him 
I wider  powers,  agreeing  beforehand  to  anj^  transac- 
tions into  which  he  may  enter;  in  this  case  the  prin- 
I cipal  is  bound  by  all  the  bargains  which  the  agent 
I may  make,  whether  good  or  bad  (ib.  i.  3). 

Among  later  casuists  the  opinion  gained  ground 
I that  one  who  has  dealt  with  an  agent  may,  in  a dis- 
1 pute  with  the  princiiial,  claim  that  he  has  given  to 


the  agent  this  wider  authority;  and  the  principal 
will  have  to  bring  witne.sses  to  the  contrary,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  agent’s  bad  bargain 
(“Hoshen  Mishpat,”  §§  182-184). 

4.  No  distinction  seems  to  be  made  between  paid 
and  unpaid  agents  in  their  duty  of  protecting  faith- 
fully the  interests  of  the  principal. 

Duty  of  Thus,  when  an  agent  is  entrusted  with 
Agent  to  money  to  purchase  land,  it  is  under- 
Principal.  stood  that  such  a purchase  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  usual  warranty 
of  title  (aharaynt) ; if  he  buys  without  a warranty 
deed,  his  principal,  if  he  desires  to  kcej)  the  laiul, 
maj'  insist  on  the  agent’s  first  taking  it  in  his  own 
name  and  then  conveydng  it  with  his  own  warranty 
(Maimonides,  l.e.  i.  3,  derived  from  B.  B.  169/d. 

In  cases  where  an  agent  is  .sent  out  to  buv  an 
article  of  known  fixed  price,  and  the  seller  supplies 
him  with  a greater  cpiantitj',  the  excess  is  divided 
between  principal  and  agent;  where  the  price  is  not 
fixed,  the  whole  excess  goes  to  the  iirincipal.  If  an 
agent  is  entrusted  with  money  to  buy  certain  goods 
and  he  buj's  them  for  himself,  he  must  surrender 
them;  but  when  ordered  to  buy  laud  and  goods,  if 
he  puts  his  principal's  money  aside,  and  buys  with 
his  own  money,  he  is  considered  a swindler,  but  no 
redress  can  be  obtained.  Such  an  act  may  even  be 
blameless  if  the  seller  happens  to  dislike  the  jninei- 
pal,  and  is  unwilling  to  sell  to  him,  but  is  willing  to 
deal  with  the  agent.  If  an  agent  sent  out  to  buy 
wheat  buys  barley,  or  vice  versa,  the  prineiiial  may 
claim  the  jirofit  if  there  be  any,  but  he  is  permitted 
to  throw  the  loss  on  the  agent.  A factor  who  has 
bought  goods  for  his  juinciiial  and  stores  them 
carelessly,  so  that  they  are  injured  by  damjmess, 
etc.,  is  liable  for  the  resultant  loss  (“  Hoshen  Mish- 
pat,” /•<’■). 

5.  A man  may  betroth  a woman  to  himself  in 
person  or  by'  pro.xy  through  an  agent;  a woman 

maybe  betrothed  in  person  or  through 
Non-Com-  her  agent  (who  accepts  the  eoin  or 

mercial  ring  or  anything  of  value  under  au- 
Agencies.  thority  from  her);  a father  ean  be- 
troth his  daughter  while  she  is  a girl 
(between  twelve  and  twelve  and  a half),  either  him- 
self or  through  his  agent  (IMishnah  Kid.  ii.  1). 

The  messenger  through  whom  a hill  of  divoree  is 
sent  by  the  husband  for  deliveiy  to  the  wife,  or  who 
is  sent  by  the  wife  to  bring  or  to  accept  it,  can  not 
properly  be  called  an  agent ; but  agency  enters  into 
the  law  of  divorce  very'  broadly'  in  the  chapters  of 
the  Talmud  in  Gittin.  For  agency  in  divorce,  see 
Divorce.  Betrothals  of  cither  party'  through  an 
agent  ceased  long  ago  among  Jews. 

For  the  relation  of  an  agent  toward  his  principal 
in  cases  of  taking  possession,  see  Alienation. 

Bibliography  : L.  M.  Simmons  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev. 
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AGES  OF  MAN  IN  JEWISH  LITERA- 
TURE, THE  SEVEN  : The  Biblical  allusions  to 
the  various  stages  of  human  life  (Jer.  vi.  11,  li.  22;  Ps. 
cxlviii.  12)  and  the  metaphors  in  Holy  Writ  con- 
cerning man  in  all  his  ]fiiases  are  brought  together 
in  Low’s  “Die  Lebensalter,”  pp.  12-20  (see  Aoe, 
Youth).  In  the  Talmud,  the  idea  of  “ages  of  men  ’’ 
is  expressed  by  the  word  piD  (literally  “to  break  ” ; 
compare  especially  Obad.,  14).  To  the  rabbis,  a 
threefold  division  of  human  life,  viz. , boyhood,  youth, 
and  old  age,  seemed  more  acceptable  than  any  other. 
In  the  earlier  IMidrasliim  five  periods  are  mentioned: 
D''jpr.  Dnyi.  ClDp,  onina.  D'PJV  (Tan.  to  Ex.,  ed, 
Stettin,  p.  180).  In  the  same  evork  (introduction 
to  Haazinu ; Pesik.  Ii.  xx. ; Low,  “ Lebensalter,  ” 
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p.  24)  human  life  is  symbolically  compared  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  (English  translation  in 
“Jewish  Chronicle,”  Nov.  23,  1894,  p.  11).  The  com- 
putation of  fifteen  years  for  each  age,  to  be  found 
in  the  addition  to  Abot,  v.  21  (Taylor,  “Sayings 
of  the  Fatliers,”  Eng.  ed.,  pp.  97,  98,  Cambridge, 
1897),  and  attributed  to  Ben  Bag  Bag,  or  Samuel 
ha-Katan  {ibid.  p.  22),  became  very  popular  among 
Jews  because  of  the  educational  bints  thrown  out  in 
tlie  saying,  which  was  paraphrased  in  verse  by  Solo- 
mon ben  Isaac  Levi,  in  his  commentary  called  “Leb 
Abot  ” (The  Heart  of  the  Fathers),  published  in 
Salonica,  1565.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra’s  poem,  entitled 
IDI  TlDT''  HDIN  p (“Mortal  Man  Should 

e’er  be  Mindful  of  his  Origin,”  etc.),  has  often  been 
published  (see,  for  instance,  Abravanel,  “Nahlat 
Abot,”  p.  189&,  'Venice,  1567 ; “Midrash  Shemuel  ” of 
Samuel  Ucedo,  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ed.,  p.  56«  ; 
the  poems  of  Ibn  Ezra,  ed.  Ahiasaf,  Warsaw,  1893; 
Taylor,  “Sayings  of  the  Fathers,”  p.  22;  compare 
Steinschneiderin  “Z.  D.  DI.  G.,”  1^50,  iv.  164,  n.  77). 
A German  version  of  the  poem  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  Sephardic  liturgy  is  given  in  Low’s  book,  pp. 
38,  39;  and  another  in  Letteris,  “ Andachtsbuch,” 
etc.,  pp.  149,  150,  Prague,  1869.  Other  poetic  selec- 
tions bjr  Spanish  Jewish  poets,  ancient  and  modern, 
on  the  various  stages  of  human  life,  are  reproduced 
in  Low,  I.C.,  pp.  37-41. 

The  division  into  seven  ages  appears  to  have  been 
originally  Greek,  and  is  attributed  to  Solon  (flour- 
ished about  638-558  b.c.),  who,  according  to  Philo 
(“DeMundi  Opificio,”  ed.  Mangey,  i.  25,  26),  speaks 
of  ten  ages  of  seven  years  each.  The  seven  ages  are 
first  met  with  in  Hippocrates  (died  about  357  n.c.), 
and  are  also  given  by  Philo,  whose  divisions  are  in- 
fancy, childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  middle 
age,  and  old  age. 

Reference  to  the  seven  periods  are  quite  frequent 
in  the  Midrash.  There  are  some  data  which  Low 
has  omitted  to  mention.  The  Midrash  Tadsheh  enu- 
merates a number  of  things  divisible  into  seven 
parts,  such  as  festivals,  stars,  portions  of  the  human 
anatomy,  etc.  Among  others  are  the  following: 

]pr.  D^i?,  nnn,  ijij,  : nioip  "r,  which 

are  the  equivalents  of  the  designations  in  Hippoc- 
rates (see  Jclliuek,  “B.  H.”  iii.  168,  Leipsic,  1855; 
Egers,  in  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xvi.  17).  A satirical  subdi- 
vision intoheptads  may  be  found  in  Eccl.  R.  to  i.  2: 

“ The  Seven  Vanities  ot  which  the  Preacher  speaks  corre- 
spond to  the  seven  eons  of  man.  The  child  of  a year  is  like  a 
king,  put  in  a coach  and  adored  by  all ; at  two  or  three  he  is  like 
a swine  dabbling  in  filth ; at  ten  he  bounds  like  a kid ; at 
twenty  he  is  like  a horse  neighing  and  spirited,  and  desires  a 
wife ; when  he  has  married  a wife,  behold  ! he  is  like  an  ass ; 
when  children  are  born  to  him,  he  is  shameless  as  a dog  in 
procuring  the  means  of  sustenance  ; when  he  has  grown  old 
he  is  like  an  ape— that  is,  if  he  is  an  am  lia-arez  [igno- 
ramus]—but  a learned  man  like  David  is  a king,  though  old  (I. 
Kings,  i.  11.” 

The  same  tradition  is  quoted  in  the  unpublished 
Midrash  lia-Gadol  to  Gen.  ii.  1 with  some  peculiar 
variations.  Parallels  from  folk-lore,  especially  on 
the  zoological  metaphors,  are  given  by  Low  (“  Le- 
bensalter,”  pp.  23.  24,  371,  notes  40,  41)  and  by 
Egers  (“Hebr.  Bibl.”  xvi.  17).  Renderings  of  the 
above  in  German  are  to  be  found  in  Wunsche,  “Der 
Midrasch  Kohelet,”  p.  3 (Leipsic,  1880).  Low(f.c.,  pp. 
22,  23)  and  J.  Dessauer,  “ Spnichlexikon  des  Tal- 
mud und  Midrasch.”  pp.  125. 126,  No.  948  (Budapest, 
1876),  give  paraphrases  of  the  tradition  in  verse 
(for  English  translations,  see  Taylor,  “Sayings  of 
the  Fathers,”  p.  Ill;  Hyman  Hurwitz,  “Hebrew 
Tales,”  American  ed.,  1847,  jip.  75,  76;  W.  A. 
Clouston,  “Flowers  from  a Persian  Garden,”  pp. 
257-259  (London,  1890),  with  parallels ; compare  also 


Schechter,  “Studies  in  Judaism,”  1896,  pp.  295, 
299,  300).  There  is  also  an  interesting  elaboration 
of  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man  in  an  old 
Midrash  on  the  “ Formation  of  the  Child  ” (Yezirat 
ha-Welad),  published  in  "Wagenseirs  Latin  edition 
of  the  treatise  Sotah,  pp.  71-79  (Altdorf,  1674);  in 
Makir’s  “Abkat  Rokel,”  pp.  23n,  245  (Amsterdam, 
ed.  1696),  and  in  Jellinek’s  “B.  H.”  i.  154,  155  (Leip- 
sic, 1853),  where  Plato’s  doctrine  of  preexistence  is 
indicated.  This  version  of  the  stoiy  is  given  in  Yalk. 
to  Eccl.  i.  2(ed.  Warsaw,  1877),  p.  1080,  § 966,  from 
Midr.  Zutta,  ed.  Buber,  p.  84,  where  it  is  ascribed  to 
Judah  bar  Simon,  who,  in  turn,  transmits  it  in  the 
name  of  Joshua  ben  Levi. 

The  fullest  and  most  striking  parallel  to  Shake- 
speare’s “Seven  Ages”  (on  which  a special  mono- 
graph was  written  by  Dr.  John  Evans,  entitled 
“Shakespeare’s  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  or  the  Prog- 
ress of  Human  Life,”  London,  1834)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Midrash  Tanhuma.  The  following  is  a trans- 
lation : 

“ For  now,  seven  worlds  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
In  the  first,  the  child  may  be  compared  to  a king:  all  greet  it 
and  long  to  catch  a glimpse  of  it ; they  embrace  and  kiss  it,  it  be- 
ing but  one  year  old.  In  the  second  stage,  when  about  two 
years  old,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  unclean  animal  which 
wallows  in  the  mire.  In  the  third  period,  it  resembles  a kid  of 
the  goats,  which  capers  hither  and  thither  in  the  presence  of  its 
mother— an  object  of  delight  and  joy  to  its  parents,  making 
glad  the  hearts  of  all  who  look  upon  it.  [This  period  would  in- 
clude the  age  at  which  it  begins  to  walk  alone  along  the  public 
way,  and  extends  to  the  years  of  maturity  at  the  age  of  eighteen.] 
And  now,  in  the  fourth  stage,  he  may  be  likened  to  a spirited 
steed,  running  in  the  race  and  confiding  in  the  strength  of 
youth.  But  there  comes  the  fifth  stage,  in  which  he  becomes  as 
the  saddled  ass,  when,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  is  bowed  down  by 
the  weight  of  wife  and  children,  having  to  travel  backward  and 
forward  in  order  to  bring  home  sustenance  for  the  members  of  his 
household.  And  how  much  keener  this  contest  becomes  in  the 
sixth  period  of  life,  when,  like  a whining  hound,  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family  in  shamelessness  races  and  tears  about, 
snatching  from  one  in  order  to  give  to  another.  And,  lastly, 
there  arrives  the  seventh  stage  of  man’s  existence,  in  which, 
ape-like,  his  countenance  changes,  and  childlike,  he  asketh  lor 
everything,  eating  and  drinking  and  playing  as  a child : and 
there  he  sits,  even  his  children  and  his  household  mocking  at 
him,  disregarding  him  and  loathing  him  ; and  when  he  utters  a 
word,  he  hears  suc^h  expressions  as  ‘Let  him  alone,  for  he  is  old 
and  childish.’  This  is  the  period  in  which  his  sleep  is  so  light,  that 
the  flutter  of  a bird’s  wing  would  rouse  him  from  his  slumber; 
and  this  period  extends  to  the  time  in  w'hich  his  hour  of  departure 
from  this  world  is  fixed,  at  which  the  selfsame  angel  comes 
to  him  and  asks  him,  ‘ Dost  thou  recognize  me  ? ’ to  which  he  re- 
plies, ‘ Indeed,  I do : but  w’herelore  dost  thou  come  to  me  just 
this  day  ? ’ ‘In  order  to  take  thee  out  of  this  world,’  says  the 
angel,  ‘ for  thy  time  has  come  to  depart  hence.’  Immediately  he 
commences  to  weep ; and  his  cry  pierces  the  world  from  one  end 
to  the  other:  addressing  the  angel,  he  exclaims,  ‘ Hast  thou 
not  already  caused  me  to  quit  two  worlds,  to  enter  this  world  ? ’ 
to  which  the  angel  finally  replies : ‘ And  have  I not  already  told 
thee,  that' against  thy  will  thou  artcraated— against  thy  will  thou 
art  born,  against  thy  will  thou  livest,  and  against  thy  will  thou 
must  render  account  for  thy  actions  before  the  Supreme  King 
of  Kings,  blessed  be  He?’  ” (Ab.  R.  N.  p.  22). 

The  first  Jewish  author  who  mentions  the  clas- 
sification of  Hippocrates  is  Solomon  ha-Levi  of  Sa- 
lonica, whose  views  may  be  found  in  a sermon  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  1574. 
He  identifies  the  seven  stages  of  Hippocrates  witli 
the  seven  names  of  the  evil  inclination  (“  Yezer  ha- 
ra‘  ”)  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  (see  his  “Dibre  She- 
lomoh  ” (The  Words  of  Solomon),  pp.  161c,  297d; 
Low,  I.C.,  pp.  31,  32,  36).  The  physician  Tobias 
Cohen  (1652-1729)  was  also  familiar  with  the  divi- 
sion into  heptads.  “ The  life  of  man,”  he  says,  “ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  is  divisible 
into  seven  chapters,  as  follows:  infanejq  childhood, 
puberty,  youth,  prime,  old  age,  and  very  old  age  ” 
(see  Low,  l.c.,  pp.  36.  372,  notes  82,  83).  His  views 
differ  from  those  of  Philo.  Low,  l.c.,  gives  a Ger- 
man translation  of  Cohen’s  own  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject; despite  his  learning  and  culture,  he  seemed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  symbolism  of  numbers  (see 
his  “ Ma'aseh  Tobiah,”  p.  73ff).  About  other  divisions 
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of  human  life  by  Jewish  authors  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  modern  times  see  the  resume  in  Low,  Lc.  pp. 
26-41.  Poetic  contributions  to  this  subject  from 
the  pen  of  Samuel  ha-Nagid,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra, 
and  other  poets  of  the  Spanish  school  are  especially 
interesting.  See  also  Seven. 
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traa  zitr  Vciyleichoidcn  Sitten-  und  Rechtsgoichichte, 
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G.  A.  K. 

AGGADA,  THE.  See  Haggadah,  The. 
AGGADISTS.  See  Haggadists. 

AGGEI,  THE  PROUD  KING : The  original 
idea  of  the  legend  concerning  the  Proud  King  Aggei, 
which  appears  in  various  forms  in  folk  lore,  is  found 
also  in  the  Talmud,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  Tar- 
gum.  The  Russian  version,  as  rendered  by  Garshin, 
reads  as  follows: 

“ The  wealthy  and  mighty  czar  Aggei,  ruler  of  a great  coun- 
try, grew  proud  and  haughty.  One  day,  hearing  the  priest  read 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  rich  may  become  poor  and  the 
poor  rich,  he  became  angry.  Was  it  possibie  that  he,  Aggei, 
could  ever  become  poor,  and  some  beggar  become  rich  in  his 
stead  ? He  ordered  the  priest  to  be  imprisoned  and  the  leaves 
containing  the  words  he  had  expounded  to  be  torn  from  the 
book.  God  thereupon  resolved  to  humiliate  Aggei  for  his  arro- 
gance. On  one  occasion,  when  hunting  with  his  servants,  he 
started  a beautiful  deer,  which  he  pursued  into  a lonely  place, 
far  away  from  his  retainers.  When  the  deer  took  to  the  river, 
Aggei  swam  after  it  and  followed  it  into  a forest.  The  creature 
was  an  angel  that  had  taken  the  form  of  a deer.  Later,  by  the 
Lord’s  command,  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  Aggei,  joined 
the  hunters,  and  rode  home  with  them.  No  one  suspected  that 
he  was  not  the  real  czar,  though  all  were  surprised  at  the  change 
in  his  behavior ; for  he  became  serious  and  meted  out  justice  on 
every  hand. 

“ the  real  Aggei,  naked,  hungry,  and  exhausted,  met  a shep- 
herd, to  whom  he  declared  himself  as  the  sovereign.  The  shep- 
herd considered  him  an  impostor  and  gave  him  a thrashing ; but 
later,  deciding  that  Aggei  was  insane,  he  threw  a sheepskin 
about  him  to  cover  his  nakedness.  When  Aggei  returned  to  the 
city  he  went  to  the  palace,  but  the  guard  drove  him  away.  He 
then  had  to  work  as  a common  laborer.  Convinced  that  a bold 
and  impudent  impostor  had  usurped  his  place,  Aggei  repaired 
to  the  church  and,  when  the  new  ruler  passed  by,  looked  into 
his  face  and  immediately  recognized  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
Filled  with  horror  and  fear,  he  left  the  city,  and  soon  became 
convinced  that  God  had  punished  him  for  liis  haughtiness.  In 
Lis  humiliation  he  confessed  his  sins  and  prayed  to  God  for 
mercy  and  strength.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  new  sover- 
eign issued  an  order  commanding  all  the  beggars  and  the  poor 
throughout  the  country  to  attend  a grand  reception  and  feast  in 
his  palace.  Among  them  was  a group  of  blind  men,  with  Aggei 
as  their  leader.  When  the  angel  passed  round,  he  asked  Aggei : 

‘ Are  you  also  a beggar  'i  ’ Aggei  replied  that  he  was  but  the 
servant  of  the  beggars.  The  angel  then  told  him  that  his  pun- 
ishment was  at  an  end  and  that  he  might  take  the  ruler’s  man- 
tle, the  sword,  and  the  scepter  again,  and  rule  the  people  wisely 
and  mildly.  But  Aggei  did  not  wish  to  rule  again ; and  he  went 
away  to  lead  the  blind.” 

This  legend  is  based  upon  the  haggadic  tales  of 
Solomon  (Sanh.  95rt  ; Cant.  R.  to  i.  10;  Targ.  Eccl.  i. 
12;  INIidr.  Tan.,  IVaera;  Yer.  Sanh.  ii.  20;  Git.  68i  ; 
see  especially  the  old  Russian  legend  of  the  “ Czar 
Solomon  and  Kitovras”  (that  is,  Asmodeus),  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  legends  on  Bibli- 
cal topics  under  the  title  “ Paleya  ” (1477  and  1494), 
which  are  almost  exact!}’  the  same  in  contents  as  the 
Talmudic  Haggadah  of  “ King  Solomon  and  Asmo- 
deus ”).  S.  Beilin  is  of  opinion  that  the  Russians 
received  the  Talmudic  legend  in  a Rmssian  render- 
ing from  South  Russian  Jews  in  very  early  times 
(“Skazanie  o Gordom  Aggeye”  (Tale  of  the  Proud 
Aggei)  in  “Voskhod,”  November,  1899).  Israel  Levi 
in  his  article,  ’‘L’Orgueil  de  Salomon”  (“Rev.  fit. 
.luves,”  xvii.  58  et  scg.),  also  tries  to  prove  that 
the  legend  is  not  of  Indian,  but  of  Jewish,  origin; 
while  M.  Vesselovski,  in  “Neue  Beitriige  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Salomonsage”  (“Archiv  fiir  Slavische 


Philologic,”  1882,  pp.  393-411),  is  of  the  opinion  that 
traces  of  the  Indian  legend  (from  the  “ Vikramach- 
aritra”)are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmudic  tale  of 
“Solomon  and  Asmodeus.” 
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Seiner  Wanderung,  Berlin.  1882:  Erlanger,  Beitriige  znr 
Engliselien  Philologie,  ix.  16,  Erlangen,  1890;  The  Proud 
King,  in  Barlanin  and,  Josaphat,  ed.  by  J.  Jacobs,  London, 
1896;  Benfey,  Pantehntnntra.  ii.  124,  Lelpsic,  18.59;  Will- 
iam Morris,  The  Proud  King,  in  Ttie  Eartldg  Paradi.<te.  3d 
ed.,  p.  310;  Jovinianus,  in  the  early  English  version  of  the 
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II.  R. 

AGLA  : A cabalistic  sign  used  as  a talisman.  It 
is  a combination  of  the  initial  letters  of  “ Atioh  GiUhor 
Le'olnm  Adonai,"  the  first  four  words  of  the  second 
benediction  of  Shemoneh  ‘Esreli  (see  Moses  Botiirel, 
commentary  on  “ Sefer  Yezirah,”  i.  2,  and  Hayyiiii 
Vital,  “Peri  ‘Ez  Hayyim,  Sha'ar  ‘Amidah,”  18'  and 
Dleir  ibn  Gabbai  oii  “Shemoneh  ‘Esrch  ”).  To  the 
letters  Yod,  He,  tlie  numerical  value  of  which  eipials 
fifteen,  Isaac  Ltiria  added  the  numerical  value  of 
letters  making  twenty,  which,  when  added  to  the 
fifteen,  thus,  1 5 -j- 20  = 3.5,  is  Cipiivalent  to  tlie  sum 
total  of  the  letters  in  Agla,  that  is,  1 -|- 3 -|- 30 -j- 1 
= 3.5.  Other  cabalists  identify  the  name  with  that  of 
the  thirty-five  angelic  jirinces  of  the  Torah.  Giide- 
mann  (“Gesch.  der  Erziehungder  Juden  in  Italien,” 
p.  336)  calls  attention  to  the  singular  fact  that  the 
four  letters  A G L A inscribed  upon  wooden  dishes, 
together  with  Christian  crosses,  were  used  as  a talis- 
man against  fire,  the  letters  being  said  to  signify: 
Allmdchtiger  Oott,  Limche  Ads  (“Almighty  God, 
extinguish  the  tlames”).  J.  L.  S. — K. 

AGNATES  (Latin,  Agnati,  Adgnati)  : In  Roman 
law,  kindred  on  the  paternal  side  only;  the  word  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  cognaii,  kindred  on  the 
mother’s  as  well  as  on  the  father’s  side. 

In  Jewish  law,  the  right  of  inheritance,  based  on 
the  written  law  (Num.  xxvii.  8-11),  recognized 
among  ascending  and  collateral  kindred  the  Agnates 
only.  The  text  reads ; 

“ If  a man  die,  and  have  no  .son,  then  ye  shall  cause  his  in- 
heritance to  pass  unto  his  daughter.  And  if  he  tiave  no  daugli- 
ter,  then  ye  sliall  give  his  inlieritance  unto  his  brethren.  And  if 
lie  have  no  tirethren,  then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  Ids 
father’s  brethren.  And  if  Ids  fattier  have  no  brethren,  tlien  ye 
shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  kinsman  that  is  next  to  him 
of  his  family,  and  he  shall  possess  it : and  it  shall  be  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  a statute  of  judgment,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.” 

The  traditional  constructiou  of  this  law  is  found 
in  the  Dlishnah  (B.  B.  viii.  2).  The  order  of  succes- 
sion is  as  follows: 

“ ‘ If  a man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  yeshall  cause  his  inheri- 
tance to  pass  unto  his  daughter’  [Num.  xxvii.  8] ; ason  comes 
before  the  daughter,  and  all  the  descendants  of  the  son  come  lie- 
fore  the  daughter.  The  daughter  comes  before  her  uncles  ; and 
all  the  descendants  of  the  daughter  come  before  her  uncles.  Tlie 
brotherscome  before  the  father’s  tirothers : and  the  descendants 
of  the  tirothers  come  before  the  father’s  brothers.  The  general 
rule  is  this : 5Vhoever  is  preferred  in  the  order  of  succession,  his 
descendants  are  also  preferred ; and  the  father  precedes  any  of 
his  descendants.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  default  of  issue  the  inlierit- 
ance  ascends  to  the  father  of  the  deceased.  The  (Mosaic 
law  does  not  provide  for  such  a case ; perhajis  because 
the  text  deals  with  the  original  division  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  soil  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  inaliemible, 
so  that  no  one  can  well  have  an  inheritable  estate  in 
land  until  after  his  father’s  death.  But  during  the 
second  commonwealth  the  law  of  the  Jubilee  could 
no  longer  be  carried  out.  Thus,  it  would  often  hap- 
pen that  the  estate  of  a childless  person  would  go  to 
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liis  surviving  father,  as  it  did  by  the  Roman  law  also ; 
and  this  in  preference  to  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
descendants.  Neither  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Romans 
shared  in  the  strange  notion  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  that  land  must  in  no  case  “ascend.” 

Both  Bible  and  Mishnah  treat  the  daughter  only 
in  the  singular;  but  if  there  were  several  daughters 
they  divided  equally.  So  did  the  several  sons,  aside 
from  the  double  share  of  the  first-born,  which,  how- 
ever, attached  only  to  an  inheritance  from  the  father 
(in  which  his  eldest  son,  irrespective  of  the  situation 
of  the  mother,  had  a double  share^ — Deut.  xxi.  15-17), 
and  not  to  succession  from  the  mother  or  brother. 
Under  the  words  of  Scripture,  “of  all  that  he  hath  ” 
(literally,  “all  tliatis  found  with  him  ”),  itis  held  that 
the  double  share  is  allowed  only  of  such  estate  as  the 
father  is  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  his 

Children’s  death.  Hence,  if  the  father’s  brother 
Share.  dies  after  him,  the  first  son  does  not  re- 
ceive a double  share  of  the  estate  which 
comes  to  tlie  sons  from  tliis  source  througli  the  father. 
And  this  notion  is  carried  so  far  that  even  a loan  or 
other  demand  owing  to  the  father  at  the  time  of 
death,  when  collected,  is  divisible  equally;  and  the 
eldest  son  mustalso  recompense  his  brothers  in  money 
for  the  fruits  or  corn  ears  that  have  grown  fi  om  buds 
and  stalks  since  the  father’s  death. 

When  a first-born  son  has  died  before  his  father, 
his  own  children  take  the  double  share  in  the  grand- 
father’s estate.  Thus,  when  A has  two  sons,  B and 
C,  who  die  before  him,  and  A dies,  B’.i  daughter  (if 
he  has  no  son)  receives  two  thirds  of  A’s  estate,  and 
C’s  children  one  third  (B.  B.  viii.  4,  and  Gem.  ibid. 
122betseg. ; “ Hoshen  ha-Mishpat,”  § 278);  and  gener- 
ally speaking,  under  the  principle  of  representation, 
remote  descendants  of  the  decedent,  or  of  a common 
ancestor,  always  take  by  families  (per  stirpes)  and 
never  by  heads  {per  capita). 

Sisters  come  after  brothers  and  their  descendants. 
Although  they  arc  not  named  in  tlie  Bible,  the  Mish- 
nah takes  account  of  them  (B.  B.  viii.  1):  “A  man 
inherits  from  his  mother,  and  the  husband  from  the 
wife,  and  the  children  of  sisters  inherit,  but  do  not 
transmit  ” ; and  with  these  words  it  excludes  the 
cognates,  that  is,  the  kindred  on  the  mother’s  side. 

The  right  of  the  surviving  husband  to  inherit  the 
estate  of  his  wife  is  not  derived  from  Scripture.  The 
Talmud  (B.  B.  1115)  points  only  to  an  obscure  hint 
in  Num.  xxvii.  11  to  support  the  customaiy  law  of 
inheritance  to  this  extent;  but  the  wife  never  inherits 
from  the  husband. 

Illegitimates  inherit,  transmit,  or,  aslinksin  the  line 
of  descent,  pass  a sticces.sion,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  born  in  wedlock ; even  a mamzer 

Illegiti-  (child  begotten  in  incest  or  adultery) 
mate  Ch.il-  has  the  same  standing  as  a legitimate 
dren.  child.  From  this  rule  are  excepted  chil- 
dren that  are  the  fruits  of  intercourse 
with  a “ Canaanite”  bondwoman  or  with  a Gentile ; be- 
cause such  children  are  reckoned  after  the  motlier. 
not  after  the  father  (compare  Deut.  vii.  4).  This  full 
kinship  of  illegitimates  (subject  only  to  this  excep- 
tion) with  the  father  and  his  Agnates  is  I'ccogidzed  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  succession,  but  for  all  pur- 
poses; thus  the  law  of  the  levirate  applies  to  a nat- 
ural brother.  In  fact,  the  Mishnah  lays  down  the  rule 
of  equalitjr  under  the  very  head  of  tiie  levirate  (Yeb. 
ii.  5):  “He  who  is  a brother  to  somebody  from  any 
source  puts  his  brother’s  wife  under  the  duty  of  the 
levirate,  and  is  a brother  for  every  purpose,  except 
when  one  brother  comes  from  a bondwoman,  or  from 
a Gentile  mother;  when  one  is  a son  from  any  source, 
he  frees  his  father’s  wife  from  the  levirate,  and  is 
guilty  of  a deadly  sin  in  striking  or  cursing  the  father, 


and  is  his  son  for  all  purposes,  etc.”  (see  also  Maimon- 
ides,  “ Nahalot,”  i.  7).  The  only  difficulty  resting  on 
an  heir,  related  through  an  illegitimate  birth,  is  how 
to  prove  his  kinship.  Here  the  law  deems  recogni- 
tion by  the  ancestor  who  transmits  the  inheritance 
sufficient;  and  the  father’s  word  is  believed  when  he 
says  “ N.  N.  is  my  son  ” (B.  B.  viii.  6,  see  Maimonides, 
I.C.,  iv.  1-8). 

An  Israelite  who  becomes  an  apostate  does  not 
lose  his  standing  as  an  agnate  thereby,  neither  do 
his  children  who  are  born  of  an  Israelite  mother. 

Should  the  estate  of  a deceased  Gentile  fall  under 
the  juri.sdiction  of  a Jewish  court,  it  must  be  given 
to  his  Gentile  kinsmen  according  to  the 

Gentiles  rules  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Though  the 
and  sages  held  the  chastity  of  the  heathen 
Proselytes,  in  such  low  I’epute  as  not  to  recognize 
the  kinship  between  heathens  and  con- 
verts, the  reputed  kinship  between  one  heathen  and 
another  is  deemed  sufficient  to  determine  the  right  of 
succession. 

Every  full-blooded  Israelite  is  supposed  to  have 
agnatic  heirs;  for,  if  need  be,  the  common  ancestor 
would  be  found  in  the  head  of  his  tribe.  But  a 
proselyte  dying  without  issue  born  while  he  was  a 
.lew  has  no  heirs,  as  the  marriage  of  Gentiles  is  not 
recognized  as  a basis  of  heirship,  and  the  estate  of 
a proselyte  in  such  cases  has  no  owner  (see  Mishnah 
B.  K.  iv.  7,  and  elsewhere) . 

The  preference  of  sons  over  daughters  is  greatly 
moderated  and  often  reversed  by  the  right  of  the  latter 
to  maintenance,  based  on  the  marriage  contract,  or  ke- 
tubah.  R.  Moses  1 sserles,  in  his  notes  to  the  “ Hoshen 
ha-Mishpat  ” (§  276,  4)  points  out  that  a person  born 
out  of  wedlock,  whose  father  is  unknown,  stands 
on  the  same  footing  as  a proselyte.  If  such  a person 
acquires  property  and  dies  without  issue,  he  has  no 
heirs,  and  his  estate  belongs  to  the  first  occupant. 
In  short,  there  is  no  heir  by  the  mother’s  side  either 
in  the  case  of  legitimate  or  of  illegitimate  children. 

The  right  of  hotchpot  {collatio),  by  which  advances 
made  by  the  father  in  his  lifetime  to  his  children  are 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  estate,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  shares  of  the  children  after  his  death,  is  known 
both  to  Roman  and  to  English-Ameri- 

Right  of  can  law,  but  was  not  recognized  (Mish- 
Hotchpot.  nail  B.  B.  viii.  7,  8)  either  in  sharing  the 
inheritance  or  in  providing  mainte- 
nance for  the  daughters.  The  same  rule  for  the  in- 
heritance of  lands  applies  to  goods,  effects,  or  slaves; 
and,  as-  under  the  Roman  law,  the  whole  estate  is 
treated  as  one  aggregate. 

Relationship  is  spoken  of  in  the  Mishnah  as  an 
objection  against  acting  as  judge.s — in  criminal  cases 
as  in  civil  disputes — or  as  witnesses  (Sanh.  iii.  3,  4); 
but  here  Agnates  are  not  the  only  kindred  to  wliom 
the  opposite  party  may  object.  In  fact,  affinity  is 
ground  enough. 

“ These  are  relations  [for  this  purpose! : His  [a  person’s] 
father,  his  brother,  his  father’s  brother,  his  mother’s  brother, 
his  sister’s  husband,  his  paternal  or  maternal  aunt’s  husband, 
his  stepfather,  his  father-in-law,  and  his  brother-in-law  (by  the 
wife),  with  their  sons  and  sons-in-law,  and  his  stepson.” 

This  is  the  tradition  according  to  R.  Akiba ; but 
the  older  tradition  (first  Mishnah)  was  as  follows ; 

“ His  father’s  brother  and  his  father’s  brother’s  son  and  who- 
ever is  capable  of  inheriting,  or  who  is  at  the  time  connected  by 
mari'iage  with  a woman  nearest  in  descent.” 

This  earlier  view  seems  to  have  confined  the  ob- 
jection to  Agnates,  and  to  have  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  the  nearest  agnate  was  interested  in  the 
property  or  demand  in  dispute,  and  was  therefore 
unfit  to  act  as  judge,  or  to  give  impartial  testimon}’. 

L.  N.  D. 
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AGNOSTICISM:  A term  invented  by  Prof. 
Thomas  H.  Huxley  in  1869,  expressive  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  claims  of  the  Christian  gnostic  as  “ the 
one  who  knows  all  about  God  ” (see  Huxley  in  the 
“Nineteenth  Century,”  February,  1889),  in  adapta- 
tion of  the  descriptive  adjective  found  in  St.  Paul’s 
mention  of  the  altar  “ to  the  unknown  God  ” (Acts, 
xvii.  28).  The  word  agnostic  with  its  derivative  has 
passed  into  recent  literature  as  the  designation  in 
the  main  of  the  theories  of  two  groups  of  thinkers. 
In  its  original  implication,  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  its  inventor,  the  term  agnostic  repre- 
sented a state  of  suspended  judgment  with  regard 
both  to  theism  and  atheism.  On  the  ground  that 
existing  evidence  does  not  justify  either  the  affirma- 
tion or  the  denial  of  the  being  of  God, 
Name  and  God  is  held  to  be  unknown.  However, 
Meaning,  the  woi'd  has  assumed  a secondary 
meaning.  It  has  come  to  denote  the 
theoiy  that  God  is  not  only  now  unknown,  but  is 
forever  unknowable,  on  the  a.ssumption  that  the  na- 
ture of  human  knowledge  is  such  as  to  preclude 
knowledge  of  ultimate  things.  In  the  former  sense 
the  agnostic  position  makes  a reaction  against  the 
dogmatism  of  both  the  Church  and  of  atheistic  ma- 
terialism. Each  presumed  to  possess  ultimate  knowl- 
edge. A protest  against  the  arrogant  gnosis  of  these. 
Agnosticism  represents  a wholesome  phase  of  modern 
thought.  It  is  expressive  of  the  recognized  need  of 
modesty  and  a higher  degree  of  reverence.  The  dog- 
matism of  the  Church  was  neither  modest  nor  rev- 
erent ; and  these,  its  failings,  marred  also  the  attitude 
of  its  antipode,  insistent  materialism. 

Not  content  to  teach  that  God  is,  the  Church  pro- 
ceeded to  catalogue  what  He  is.  In  claiming  for  it- 
self this  knowledge,  it  ignored  the  limitations  of  hu- 
man thought.  It  confounded  analogy 
Man’s  with  identity.  The  Church  failed,  fur- 
Knowledge  thermore,  in  self-consistency.  It  ap- 
of  God.  pealed  to  revelation,  and  thus  conceded 
the  position  of  those  who  insist  upon 
the  inability  of  human  reason  to  arrive  at  a comi)rc- 
hensive  knowledge  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
assumed  that  the  human  mind,  lacking  the  insight 
to  attain  unto  the  knowledge  of  God,  may  3'et  under- 
stand and  interpret  revelation,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
velop, from  data  beyond  cognition,  a theory  of  the 
Godhead  and  of  God’s  relations  to  the  world  and 
every  individual  therein.  This  contradiction  proved 
to  be  the  vulnerable  point  which  atheism  w'as  not  slow 
to  attack,  but  atheism  in  turn  fell  into  the  error  of  its 
antagonist.  Refusing  to  acknowledge 
Agnosti-  reality  bejmnd  the  visible,  tangible, 
cism  versus  and  sensuous  world,  it  contradicted  it- 
Atheism.  self  in  building  up  a theory  of  the  uni- 
verse which  transcended  the  data  of 
iinmediate  experience.  Its  denials  were  as  dogmatic 
as  were  the  affirmations  of  Church  theism.  Agnosti- 
cism, in  proclaiming  a truce  to  the  verbalism  of  both 
contestants,  came  upon  the  world  of  thought  as  a 
refreshing  breeze  after  a hot  and  stifling  sirocco.  As 
such  a protest  and  reaction,  it  helped  to  clarify  the 
atmosphere  and  contributed  to  the  reexamination  of 
the  foundations  of  belief.  It  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  clearer  statements  of  the  basic  propositions 
at  issue.  But  it  could  be  only  preliminary.  The 
metaphysical  interest  in  man  is  too  strong  to  resign 
itself  to  inactivity,  and  the  passion  for  unity  and 
harmony  is  too  insistently  interwoven  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  human  soul  to  respect  the  lines 
drawn  by  this  Agnosticismof  “ suspended  judgment” 
in  expectancy  of  further  and  fuller  evidence. 

In  its  own  development  Agnosticism  had  to  pro- 
gress beyond  its  first  positions.  Enunciating  the  doc- 


trine that  God  is  not  onlj' unknown,  but  forever  un- 
knowable, the  later  agnostic  theories  recur  to  the 
metaphysical  epistemologj^  of  Kant  and  Comte,  as 
modified  in  the  sj’nthetic  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Fundamental  to  this  pha.se  of  Agnosti- 
cism is  the  thesis  that  knowledge  is  confined  to 
phenomena — that  the  nature  of  ultimate  things  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought.  The  radical 
defect  of  this  contention  has  often  been  j)ointed 
out.  If  it  were  true  that  our  knowledge  is  limited 
to  the  phenomenal,  bj'  no  possibility  could  we  ever 
become  aware  of  the  limitation.  To 
Develop-  affirm  that  things-in-themselves  exist, 
ment  of  but  that  man  can  not  know  them,  im- 
Agnosti-  plies  the  contradiction  of  one  half  of 
cism.  the  proposition  in  the  other.  If  we 
can  not  know  things-in-themselves, 
how  do  Ave  knorv  that  they  exist?  If  we  knoAV  that 
they  exist,  then  thej^  are  not  unknowable.  The 
knowledge  that  thej'  are  includes  in  a certain  degree 
also  the  knowledge  of  what  thej'  are.  The  argu- 
ment which  j)roves  that  wo  can  not  know  what 
things  are  in  themselves  tells  against  the  knowl- 
edge that  thej"  are. 

In  the  Kantian  s}'stem  the  principle  of  causation 
is  relied  upon  to  i)r()ve  tne  existence  of  the  things 
in  themselves.  But,  if  our  knowledge  is  confined 
within  the  realm  of  jfiienomena,  this  principle,  of 
necessity,  will  apjily  only  to  ])henomenal  existence. 
We  can  not  take  one  stej)  farther  by  the  aid  of  this 
crutch.  In  knowing  the  limits,  Ave  have  ]>assed  be- 
jmnd  them.  This  ncAv  Agnosticism  controverts  the 
position  of  the  sensationists.  It  concedes  that  sen- 
sations must  have  a cause  bc'yond  themselA'cs.  Our 
knoAvlcdgc  of  the  outer  Avorid  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
ference, depending  on  an  act  of  abstract  thinking.  It 
is  then  conceded  that  Ave  knoAv  mor(“  than  the  imme 
diate  data  of  experience,  for  sensations  are  the  oidv 
states  of  experience.  Yet  Ave  a.ssume,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  causation,  the  existence  of  a Avorld  bej-ond 
and  antecedent  to  our  .sensations.  In  trutli.  the  knoAvl- 
edge  of  sensations  is  not  more  direct  than  that  of 
objects. 

To  knoAv  consists  not  in  the  act  of  immediate  e.x- 
perience,  but  is  a composite  operation  in  A\’hich  com- 
parison and  memory — that  is  to  sa}',  the  conscious 
revivifying  of  experiences  Avhich  liaA'e 
Conscious-  passed  aAvay  and  are  no  more — play 
ness  and  considerable  part.  Self-consciousness 
KnoAvl-  as  the  basis  of  thought  thus  transcends 
edge.  the  actual  as  clearly  as  does  the  in- 
ference of  things  beyond  the  phenom- 
enal. But  this  Avorld,  to  Avhich  our  sen.sations,  as 
interpreted  by  consciousness,  point,  and  the  knoAvl- 
edge  of  Avhich,  though  beyond  experience,  is  ours,  AA'e 
interpret  by  the  data  of  our  OAvn  consciousness. 
We  project  into  the  bejmnd  our  OAvn  personality. 
Our  personal  experience  noAv,  as  Kant  himself  has 
pointed  out,  is  in  a certain  sense  out  of  and  above 
time,  since  the  conscious  unity  Avhich  is  present  in 
it  all,  and  Avithout  Avhlcli  it  could  not  exist,  is  no 
member  of  the  temporal  series,  but  is  that  which 
makes  the  very  conception  of  time  possible.  Our 
own  self  thus  asserts  itself  as  free  from  the  limita- 
tions of  time,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  proved  that 
the  reality  underlj-ing  the  All  must,  of  necessity',  be 
quite  unlike  Avhat  Ave  know  as  human  life.  What 
Ave  know  of  self  we  may  not  deny  to  the  absolute. 

The  fear  of  falling  into  Anthropomorphism:  and 
Anthropopathism  is  the  fatal  obsession  of  Agnosti- 
cism; but  Ave  think  as  men,  and  can  not  think  other- 
Avise.  Mjdhopoetic  construction  is  inherent  in  all 
mental  synthesis.  Science  can  not  spare  the  privilege 
or  resist  the  inclination.  Any  sj'stem  of  interpreting 
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nature  to  man  must  resort  to  tlie  picture  language, 
which  alone  evokes  response  from  the  human  mind. 
Confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  knowledge  has  lent 
a semblance  of  cogency  to  the  contentions  of  Ag- 
nosticism. What  we  know,  we  know  as  human  be- 
ings: that  is  to  say,  in  its  relations  to  our  conscious 
self.  Sensations,  the  immediate  material  of  our  con- 
sciousness, we  know  in  no  manner  different  from  the 
way  in  which  we  know  the  unities  beyond  and  un- 
derneath these  sensations.  In  their  relations  to  us 
we  know  the  things-in-themselves,  the 
Knowledge  c.xistence  of  which  need  not  be  estab- 
of  God  and  lished  for  us  by  a process  of  thought, 
the  World,  but  the  knowledge  of  which  is  an  origi- 
nal datum,  which  is  presupposed  in 
every  act  of  thinking.  Our  own  personal  identity 
and  self-consciousness  are  of  things-in-themselves. 
As  we  know  ourselves,  we  know  them.  The  knowl- 
edge of  our  Ego,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  oiir 
unity,  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  unity 
uuderlying  all  that  is.  While  we  may  never  know 
what  God  is  in  Himself,  we  do  know  what  He  is  for 
us.  As  we  are  a part  of  the  All,  that  which  we  are 
must  also  be  in  some  degree  of  the  essence  and  nature 
of  the  All.  The  All  can  not  be  less  than  we,  a part 
thereof. 

Judaism  has  little  to  learn,  and  still  less  to  fear, 
from  modern  Agnosticism.  Conceiving  of  man  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  it  bases  its  God-knowl- 
edge on  the  self-knowledge  of  man.  By  looking  into 
himself,  man  learns  to  know  his  God;  and  it  is  in 
terms  of  this  self -cognition  that  Judaism  e.x presses 
its  God-consciousness.  The  early  Biblical  writings 
are  naively  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic. 

The  philosophers  of  Judaism,  begin- 

Jewish  ning  with  Philo,  prefer  to  hypostasize 

Views.  divine  manifestations  and  powers,  such 

as  wisdom,  grace,  justice,  prescience, 
to  descriptions  of  His  entity  in  human  terms.  This 
tendency  finds  expression  in  the  nomenclature  which 
borrows  designations  of  space  and  locality  to  con- 
note the  Deity.  “Being,”  “He  who  is,”  seem  to 
sufiice  to  name  Him  adequately.  Beyond  this  a.scrip- 
tion  of  Being,  the  pious  disinclination  to  associate 
with  Him  other  and  less  comprehensive  connota- 
tions would  not  venture.  The  hazan  who  exhausted 
a rich  vocabulary  of  attributive  description  in  his 
zeal  to  magnify  God  was  censured  for  his  presump- 
tion (Bab.  Ber.  336).  “The  Name”  is  the  favorite 
synonym  for  God. 

Fundamental  to  the  theology  of  most  of  the  phil- 
osophic writers  among  the  Jews  is  the  thesis  that, 
while  we  may  predicate  existence  of  God,  we  can  not 
attain  unto  the  knowledge  of  His  quality  (Maimon- 
ides,  “Moreh,”  i.  .58).  Joseph  Albo  reports  the  an- 
swer given  by  a “ wise  man  ” to  the  query,  whether 
he  knew  the  vUat  of  the  Godhead:  “Did  I possess 
this  knowledge,  I myself  would  be  God  ” (“  Tkka- 
rim,  ” ii.  30).  The  controversy  concerning  the  ascrip- 
tion of  attributes  to  the  Deity  was  fanned  into  a high 
blaze  in  consequen.ee  of  dogmatic  disputes  in  the 
camp  of  Mohammedan  theologians.  Saadia  devotes  a 
series  of  chapters  (“  Emunot  we-De‘ot,”  ii.  4-9)  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem,  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
.sion  that  attributes,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
can  not  be  predicated  of  God.  Tho.se  found  in  the 
Bible  may  be  divided  into  such  as  indicate  essence 
and  such  as  connote  action ; the  former  are  compre- 
hended in  God’s  unity  and  are  a mere  accommoda- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  language,  while  those  of 
activity  are  mere  designations  of  God’s  power  in 
nature  and  history. 

Saadia  was  succeeded  by  a long  series  of  thinkers, 
who  contend  that  the  attributes  have  in  reality  only  a 


negative  implication.  They  exclude  their  contraries, 
but  do  not  affirm  of  God  a positive  reality,  not  in- 
cluded before  in  His  Being.  Maimon- 
Clualifica-  ides,  in  his  “Moreh  Nebukim”  (i.  .50- 
tion  by  (50),  on  the  whole  is  inclined  to  accept 
Negation,  tins  theory.  To  attribute  qualities  to 
God  would  amount  to  limiting  Him, 
and  thus  would  degrade  His  Being.  The  attributes 
life,  power,  knowledge,  and  will  constitute  only  a 
seeming  exception.  But  while  in  man  life  and  knowl- 
edge, thought  and  power  are  separate  and  divided, 
in  God,  the  One  and  Indivisible,  they  are  one.  God’s 
thought  is  not  of  the  order  of  human  thought.  It  is 
spontaneous.  5Yhy,  then,  adds  Maimonides,  in  view 
of  the  essential  difference  of  implication  in  the  terms, 
use  them  in  connection  with  (iod?  From  the  very 
beginning,  he  adds,  Jews  had  a dread  of  pronoun- 
cing the  name  of  the  Deity.  The  priests  alone  at 
certain  times  and  in  holy  places  could  presume  to 
utter  the  Ineffable  Appellation.  Others  had  to  para- 
phrase it.  Adonai  and  Elohim  designate  God  as 
cognized  from  His  works.  Still  ^Maimonides’  thesis 
has  also  its  positive  side.  The  more  we  know  what 
God  is  not,  the  nearer,  says  he,  we  draw  bj'  this  road 
of  negation  to  the  perception  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  concept  of  the  Deity  as  the  One  and  Indivisible 
Unity. 

In  all  essentials,  modern  Judaism  shares  the  posi- 
tion of  Maimonides.  It  regards  all  attempts  at  de- 
scriptive connotations  of  the  Godhead 
Modern  as  anthropomorphic  makeshifts  to  find 
Jewish  words  for  a thought  which  in  reality 

Views.  is  be}mnd  the  i)ower  of  human  tongue 

adequately  to  convey.  God  is.  In 
Himself,  He  is  unknowable.  In  so  far  as  He  is  in  re- 
lation to  our  own  self,  the  life  of  Israel,  the  human 
family,  and  the  world.  He  is  known.  Up  to  a certain 
point,  then,  Judaism  is  agnostic.  It  parts  company 
with  Agnosticism  at  the  point  where  the  certitude 
of  our  own  immediate  consciousness  of  the  reality 
beyond  the  limited  range  of  sensational  experience 
is  called  into  doubt.  By  the  light  of  this  conscious- 
ness, which  is  an  immediate  datum,  by  the  facts  of 
his  own  identity  and  .persistency  as  a conscious  en- 
tity in  time  and  space — yet  withal  above  time  and 
space,  and  constituted  into  a moral  personality  by 
the  additional  data  of  Israel’s  history  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  world  and  humanity — the  J ew,  in  accord- 
ance with  Judaism’s  doctrine,  draws  the  "warrant  for 
predicating  in  his  faltering  human  language  the  ex- 
istence, of  that  “power  not  ourselves  making  for 
righteousness,”  paraphrasing  attributes  which  ag- 
nostic metaphysics,  in  its  confusion  of  the  implica- 
tions and  the  limitations  of  knowledge,  refuses  to 
admit.  The  Unknowable  God,  through  the  medium 
of  human  cognition,  is  apprehended  as  the  God  who 
is,  and,  as  existing,  is  known  by  analogy  and  brought 
nearer  to  man  by  symbolism  rooted  in  human  ex- 
perience and  human  self-consciousness.  See  also 
Anthropomorphism.  E.  G.  H. 

AGOBARD  : Archbishop  of  Lyons ; born  779. 
died  June  6,  840;  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of 
Judaism  in  the  ninth  century.  In  his  time  the  Jews 
of  Lyons  inhabited  a special  quarter,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Fourviere.  They  obtained 
from  King  Louis  the  Debonair,  of  France — the  son 
and  successor  of  Charlemagne — a special  magistrate 
(jnaguter  Judaorum)  named  Eberard — a prominent 
man  of  the  court — to  defend  them  against  the  intol- 
erance of  the  clergy.  This  aroused  the  indignation  of 
Agobard,  which  he  expressed  in  four  epistles — one  to 
Louis,  one  to  the  priests  of  the  palace,  one  to  Bishop 
Hilduin,  and  one  to  Nibridius,  bishop  of  Narbonuc. 
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In  the  first  letter,  which  he  entitles  “Concerning 
the  Insolence  of  the  Jews  ” {De  Insolentia  Judaorum), 
he  complains  bitterly  of  tlie  agitations  of  Eberard 
i and  the  royal  commissioners,  Gerric  and  Frederick, 

I against  his  clergy  and  himself.  “What  have  I 
[ done,”  he  asks,  “to  incur  the  anger  of  the  king?  I 
i have  confined  myself  to  giving  to  the  faithful  the 
1 following  recommendations;  not  to  sell  Christian 
slaves  to  the  Jews;  not  to  permit  the  Jews  to  sell 
I them  in  Spain,  or  to  have  Christians  in  their  pay 
} and  employ;  to  prevent  Christian  women  from 
: observing  the  Sabbath  with  Jews,  from  working 
I with  them  on  Sundays,  and  from  partaking  of  their 
meals  during  Lent;  to  forbid  their  servants  eating 
meat  during  that  period;  not  to  buy  meat  that  had 
been  bled  and  rejected  by  them  as  being  unclean 
and  therefore  called  Christian  meat,  nor  to  sell  it  to 
other  Christians;  not  to  drink  such  wine  as  is  sold 
only  to  Christians,”  etc. 

Agobard  tried  to  justify  these  recommendations 
by  enumerating  his  grievances  against  the  Jews. 

“They  boast,”  he  says,  “of  being  dear 
1 Accusations  to  the  king  and  of  being  received  by 

against  him  with  fhvor,  because  of  their  de- 
Jews.  scent  from  the  Patriarchs ; they  exhibit 
costly  garments  which,  they  say,  have 
been  presented  to  them  by  the  relatives  of  the  king, 
and  gowns  which  their  wives  have  received  from  the 
ladies  of  the  palace;  contrary  to  the  law,  they  take 
the  liberty  of  building  new  S}'nagogues;  ignorant 
Christians  claim  that  tlie  Jews  preach  better  than  the 
Christian  priests;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  king 
have  ordered  a change  of  tlie  market  day,  in  order 
that  the  Jews  might  be  able  to  observe  their  day 
of  rest.”  He  ends  by  accusing  the  Jews  of  stealing 
Christian  children  to  sell  them  as  slaves. 

This  first  epistle  is  followed  by  a memorandum, 
countersigned  by  the  bishops  of  Vienne  and  Chalons 
and  entitled,  “ Concerning  the  Superstitions  of  the 
.lews.  ” In  it  are  recounted  the  judgments  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  have  passed  upon  the  Jews, 
the  restrictive  measures  taken  against  them  by  dif- 
ferent councils,  their  false  superstitions,  and  their 
refusal  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  By  ci- 
ting numerous  Biblical  texts,  endeavors  are  made 
to  demonstrate  that  the  society  of  Jews  should  be 
avoided  still  more  than  that  of  pagans,  as  Jews  are 
the  opponents  of  Christianity. 

These  writings  did  not  produce  on  the  king  the 
effect  expected  by  Agobard,  who,  by  baptizing  a 
female  slave  belonging  to  a Jew  (despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  her  master),  alienated  whatever  regard  the 
monarch  had  entertained  for  him.  Of  this  he  had 
evidence  in  the  coldness  of  his  reception  by  Louis  at 
an  interview  in  which  Agobard  attempted  to  justify 
himself. 

In  a second  epistle,  addressed  by  Agobard  to  the 
priests  at  the  court,  he  consults  the  prelates  Ada- 
lard,  Uvala,  and  Helisachar  upon  the  course  to  be 
pursued  toward  the  pagan  slaves,  belonging  to  Jews, 
who  desire  to  enter  into  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Agobard  was  inclined  to  admit  them. 

The  third  epistle,  addressed  to  Hilduin,  prelate  of 
St.  Palais,  and  to  the  abbot  Wala,  reveals  still  more 
clearly  Agobard’s  zeal  for  proselytism.  He  entreats 
them  to  induce  the  king  to  revoke  the  edict  in  favor 
of  the  Jews,  forbidding  the  baptism  of  their  slaves. 
He  points  out  that  it  is  a sacred  duty  for  every 
priest  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are 
piunged  in  error;  hence  they  must  make  use  of  their 
influence,  “that  the  souls  that  could  augment  the 
flock  of  the  faithful,  and  for  whose  salvation  public 
prayers  are  offered  to  God  by  the  Universal  Church 
on  Passion  Day,  should  not  remain,  through  the  ob- 


stinacy of  the  unbelievers,  through  the  wickedness 
of  the  enemies  of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  pretended 
edict  of  the  king,  in  the  snares  of  Satan.  ” 

Not  all  prelates  of  that  time  shared  Agobard’s 
sentiments.  Nibridius,  bishop  of  Narbonne,  did  not 
hesitate  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  .Jews, 
and  even  invited  them  to  his  table.  Therefore  Ago- 
bard considered  it  his  duty  to  induce  him  to  break 
off  all  intercourse  with  them.  “ It  seems  to  me  to  be 
unworthy  of  our  faith,  ” he  writes  to  him,  “that  the 
sons  of  light  should  associate  with  the  children  of 
darkness,  and  that  the  Church  of  Christ. which  ought 
to  present  herself  for  the  kisses  of  her  celest  ial  spouse 
without  blemish  and  without  wrinkle,  be  di.sgraced 
by  contact  with  the  defiled  and  repudiated  Syna- 
gogue.” And  after  having  recalled  to  him  all  his 
efforts  to  i)rcvent  every  intercourse  between  .Jews 
and  Christians,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Eberard  and  the  royal  commissioners,  he  adds: 
“You  know  that  one  should  not  only  not  make  u.se 
of  those  who  do  not  want  to  accept  the  ajiostolic 
jireaching,  but  should  shake  off  the  dust  of  their 
dwellings;  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrali  will  be  pardoned  sooner  than  they.” 
And  he  concludes  by  re(iuesting  Nibridius  not  to 
allow  any  of  tlie  faithful  to  communicate  with  such 
accursed  ones,  and  to  exhort  all  tlie  neighboring 
bishops  to  concur  in  that  work.  Besides  their  po- 
lemic interest,  Agobard 's  writings  about  the  Jews, 
especially  his  letter  on  their  superstitions,  throw 
light  on  their  social  histoiy  and  give  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  works  like  the  “Gtiot  de  B.  Akiba,”  the 
“Shi'ur  Komah,”  and  the  “ Hekalot,”  in  the  ninth 
century. 

It  is  well  knovrn  that  Agobard  oiienly  sided  in 
the  revolt  of  the  sons  of  Louis  1.  against  their  father. 
His  wrath  at  having  failed  in  his  undertaking  against 
the  Jews  rvas  one  of  the  causes  that  led  him  to  tliis  at- 
titude. In  834  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  arch- 
bishopi'ic  and  to  seek  safety  in  Italy  with  Lothair, 
the  son  of  the  king;  but  three  years  later  he  was  rec- 
onciled with  Louis  and  resumed  his  episcojial  duties. 

Bibliography;  Awihardi  Opera,  Paris,  IfiOfi;  (iriitz,  Oexch. 

(I.  Juden,  V.  ZiCi-gtiO;  Hiindeshafren,  iJisserlatia  de  Ai/a- 

bardi  Vita  et  Scriptis,  Giessen,  is;il ; Mace,  Vie.  d'Apoharil, 

1846;  Satnosz,  Deg  Heiligeii  Apabard  Abliandluiigcn  wider 

die  Juden,  Leipsic,  1853. 

A.  L. 

AGRAM  (ZAGREB) : Austro-Hungarian  city, 
capital  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  situated  near  the 
Save  river,  about  160  miles  from  Vienna.  The  first 
two  Jewish  families  that  settled  at  Agram  migrated 
thither  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Soon  after  the  Edict  of  Toleration  had  been 
issued  by  Emperor  Joseph  11.  in  1781,  the  number  of 
immigrants,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  and  me- 
chanics, slowly  increased.  In  1811  they  bought  a 
lot  for  a cemetery,  and  twenty  years  later  purchased 
a house  which  was  used  as  a synagogue  and  as  a resi- 
dence for  the  rabbi.  The  Christian  population  re- 
sented the  presence  of  Jews  among  them,  and  this 
led  to  occasional  rioting.  The  most  serious  disturb- 
ance of  this  kind  occurred  in  1839,  but  did  not  as- 
sume proportions  of  great  consequence.  The  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  the  community  dates 
from  the  foundation  of  its  school  in  1840.  Shortly 
after  the  congregation  elected  a rabbi  of  modern 
views  and  German  education.  In  the  synagogue 
the  German  sermon  and  some  trivial  changes  in  the 
ritual  led  at  first  to  friction  between  the  progressive 
and  conservative  elements  of  the  community.  The 
latter,  discontented  with  what  they  considered  a de- 
parture from  their  ancestral  religion,  seceded  in  1846, 
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and  formed  another  congregation.  In  the  )ncan  time 
political  questions  occupied  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity. The  united  congregations  of  the  kingdom 
of  Croatia  (Agram,  Kreutz,  Warasdiu,  and  Sissek) 
petitioned  the  Hungarian  parliament  to  grant  them 
the  franchise,  hut  their  petition  was  rejected.  The 
year  of  the  revolution,  1848,  witnessed  insignificant 
rioting  in  Agram,  in  spite  of  which  the  Jews  affilia- 
ted with  the  Croatian  party,  and  some  of  them 
also  served  in  the  army  that  fought  against  the  Hun- 
garians. 

In  1850  the  keeping  of  records  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  was  introduced,  and  the  school, 
which  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  recjuired 
five  teachers  to  instruct  the  classes,  was  reorganized. 
The  conservative  party  of  the  community  continued 
its  separate  organization,  although  in  1852  the  gov- 
ernor had  ordered  it  to  disband,  and  threatened  to 
punish  every  attempt  at  secession.  But  in  opposi- 
tion the  archbishop,  George  Haulik,  encouraged  the 
conservatives,  granting  them  a lot  for  a cemetery 
and  a new  synagogue.  Four  years  later  both  con- 
gregations united  and  formed  a new  organization 
which  lasted  until  1867,  when  the  introduction  into 
the  synagogue  of  an  organ  caused  another  secession 
of  the  conservative  members.  In  the  meantime  the 
political  conditions  of  the  community  had  been  im- 
proved by  the  right  to  own  real  estate,  which  was 
granted  them  in  1860,  but  a petition  for  full  fran- 
chise, repeated  in  1861,  was  again  rejected.  It  was  not 
until  1873  that  the  diet  of  Croatia  granted  the  Jews 
full  rights  as  citizens.  Subsequently  another  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  the  two  congregations  together, 
but  as  the  small  orthodo.x  congregation  demanded 
the  maintenance  of  a separate  synagogue,  a shohet, 
and  a hazan,  the  effort  was  unsuccessful.  However, 
in  1870  the  government  recoffuized  the  orthodox  con- 
gregation as  forming  a separate  organization,  which 
was,  however,  not  able  to  erect  a modern  building 
until  1897. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  steady  growth 
of  the  community:  There  were  only  thirty-two  con- 
tributing members  in  1833;  in  eight  years  this  num- 
ber increased  to  forty-five,  and  five  years  later  to 
sixty-two.  In  1899  five  hundred  and  thirty-two 
members  represented  about  two  thousand  persons 
comprising  the  community.  This  abnormal  increase 
is  explained  by  large  accessions  from  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  Still  the  growth  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  as  rapid  as  these  figures  would 
indicate,  as  probably  the  number  of  families  forming 
the  community  was  considerably  greater  than  might 
be  inferred  from  the  number  of  members  contribu- 
ting toward  the  synagogue,  especially  as  the  num- 
ber of  families  paying  the  special  Jew  tax  in  1843 
is  given  as  one  hundred  and  four.  This  tax  was  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  congregation,  both  from  a 
material  as  well  as  from  a moral  point  of  view.  In 
vain  did  the  congregation  protest  against  it.  In 
1838  the  tax  amounted  to  718  silver  florins  (about 
$359,  or  £72).  In  1843  it  increased  to  800  florins,  at 
which  time  the  income  of  the  congregation  was  only 
1,075  florins,  or  8537.  This  income  rose  to  20,000 
florins  ($10,000,  or  £2,000)  in  1899,  and  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  owned  by  the  congregation  is  ap- 
praised at  100,000  florins  ($50,000,  or  £10,000). 

The  occupations  followed  by  the  members  of  the 
community  are  varied.  Twelve  lawyers  and  fifteen 
physicians  practise  in  the  city,  and  different  manu- 
factures and  trades  afford  employment  to  numbers 
of  Jewish  merchants,  mechanics,  and  clerks.  The 
school  of  the  community  is  attended  by  240  children, 
and  260  Jewish  children  are  admitted  to  the  public 
schools.  Besides  its  private  school,  the  congrega- 


tion maintains  a separate  school  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. A Talmud  Torah  and  a Hebra  Kadisha  (burial 
society)  were  established  in  1818,  and  there  exist 
to-day  also  a ladies’  society  and  a charitable  associa- 
tion called  Gemilut  Hesed. 

The  following  persons  have  officiated  as  rabbis 
at  Agram:  Aaron  Palota  up  to  1840;  .1.  Goldman, 
1840-50,  when  he  became  a convert  to  Christianity ; 
L.  Rokonstein,  1850-58,  and  Dr.  Hosea  Jacobi  since 
1867.  The  last  is  the  author  of  text-books  for  re- 
ligious instruction  written  in  the  Croatian  language. 

G.  S. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS  : AVith  the  settlement  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  and  the  consequent  trans- 
ition from  their  former  nomadic  mode  of  life  to  agri- 
cultural conditions,  fixed  tenure  of  landed  property 
became  a natural  institution.  At  the 
Fixed  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  mon- 
Tenure  of  archy,  not  only  each  tribe  but  each  clan 
Land.  and  each  household  was  permanently 
settled  upon  some  well-defined,  larger 
or  smaller,  area.  The  estate  passed,  through  inherit- 
ance, from  father  to  son:  where  the  sentiment  of 
filial  affection  was  particularly  strong,  it  was  not 
permitted  to  become  the  possession  of  a stranger,  as 
is  shown  in  I Kings,  xxi.  3,  “ The  Lord  forbid  it  me, 
that  I should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto 
thee”;  otherwise,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
disposing  of  it  by  sale  (Gen.  xxiii.  9),  or  barter 
(I  Kings,xxi.2),or  gift  (Gen.  xxiii. 11).  AVheneverthe 
sale  of  an  estate  became  necessary  (as  in  the  case  of 
poverty),  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  cu.stom,  the 
next  of  kin  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  preemption  (“  the 
right  of  redemption,”  Jer.  xxxii.  7;  Ruth,  iv.  3,  4). 
According  to  the  older  accounts  preserved  in  the 
Bible,  for  example.  Judges,  i.,  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
naan was  gradual  and  protracted ; indeed,  it  was  not 
completed  before  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Moreover, 
the  invasions  were  made  by  the  tribes  singly ; there 
was  apparently  at  no  time  anything  like  a concen- 
trated effort.  Each  invading  horde  naturally  settled 
on  the  territory  it  conquered.  But  nothing  is  known 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  land  was  parceled 
out  among  the  individual  clans  or  households. 

The  information  contained  in  Joshua,  chaps,  xiii. 
et  seq. , is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  conquest  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
Distri-  the  work  of  one  generation  under  the 
bution  of  leadership  of  Joshua,  who,  before  his 
Land.  death,  distributed  the  land  by  lot 
among  the  various  tribes  in  shares 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  souls  constituting 
each  household.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  to  whom  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  had  been  assigned  by  Moses,  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  Special  cities, 
forty-eight  in  number,  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try, were  allotted  to  the  Levites.  All  this  agrees  in 
detail  with  the  instructions  which  are  found  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  Numbers  (xxxii. -xxxvi.),  and 
which  is  assumed  to  belong  to  the  later  strata  of  the 
Priestly  Code:  they  are  probably  nothing  but  the 
result  of  the  unhistorical  reflection  of  after-times.  It 
is  clearly  provided  (Num.  xxxvi.  9)  that  in  no  case 
may  land  be  transferred  from  one  tribe  to  another. 

Somewhat  older  and  quite  idealistic  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  miraculously  altered  geographical  conditions 
is  the  plan  of  allotment  adopted  by  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel in  the  constitution  he  outlines  for  the  restored 
people  (Ezek.  xlv.  et  seq.).  With  the  exception  of  a 
reservation  for  the  Temple  and  its  ministers  (priests 
and  Levites)  and  for  the  domain  of  the  prince,  the 
whole  country  is  divided  by  the  prophet  into  twelve 
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i strips,  which  are  to  he  inhabited  hj^  tlie  Twelve  Tribes. 

I The  wish  is  expressed  that  “niy  people  be  not  scat- 
I tercd  every  man  from  his  possession  ” (Ezek.  xlvi.  18). 

I Partly  in  consequence  of  the  Syrian  wars  by  which 
I the  northern  kingdom  was  harassed  for 

Rise  of  nearly  a century,  and  partly  through 
a Moneyed  the  rise  of  commerce  and  of  a mon- 
i Class.  eyed  class  in  the  population,  the  im- 
poverished peasant  was  forced  to  mort- 
I gage  or  sell  his  small  farm.  Vast  estates  became 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few;  they  “joined 
j house  to  house  and  field  to  field,  ” unscrupulously  dis- 
I possessing  the  poor,  who  hired  themselves  out  as 
; laborers  or  sold  themselves  and  their  children  into 
slavery.  Against  this  state  of  affairs  the  prophets, 

I nearly  all  of  whom  were  themselves  children  of  the 
I people,  raised  a cry  of  indignation,  vehemently  de- 
' nouncing  the  greed  of  the  rich  landlords  of  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem.  Their  denunciations,  while  perhaps 
barren  of  immediate  results,  ultimately  led  to  the 
formulation  of  laws  directed  against  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  classes.  Thus,  the  removal  of 
I landmarks  is  made  one  of  those  great  offenses  against 
which  the  divine  curse  is  invoked  (Deut.  xix.  14, 
xxvii.  17;  Hosca,  v.  10). 

The  .Jubilee  year  was  mainly  instituted  in  order  to 
j prevent  violent  changes  in  the  tenure  of  lands  (Lev. 

I XXV.  2S  et  scq.).  The  land,  the  law  declares,  prop- 
; erly  belongs  to  YHWH,  who  is  sole  landlord,  while 
t all  the  Israelites  are  but  his  tenants. 

Institution  Therefore  the  land  must  not  be  sold  in 
of  Jubi-  perpetuity.  It  may  be  leased,  or  its 
lee  Year,  crops  may  be  sold;  but  in  the  .Jubilee 
I year  the  laud  returns  to  its  original 

I owner.  The  price  paid  for  a piece  of  land  must  differ 
i according  to  the  number  of  crops  expected  before  the 
j next  Jubilee,  the  year  of  release.  Tlie  original  owner 
may  reclaim  his  property  at  any  time  he  chooses — 
according  to  the  Mislmaii  (‘Ai-.  ix.  1),  however,  not 
Avithin  the  first  two  years  after  the  sale — by  refund- 
ing to  the  buyer  the  value  of  the  crops  remaining 
until  the  Jubilee.  When,  through  poverty,  he  is 
I not  in  a position  to  redeem  the  property  himself,  the 
' right  and  the  duty  of  reclaiming  it  devolve  upon  his 
neare.st  kinsman.  Houses  in  villages  are  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  ground ; they  may  therefore  be  re- 
claimed at  any  time,  and  are  released  in  the  Jubilee 
j year.  But  a house  in  a walled  city  may  be  re- 
claimed only  during  the  first  year  after  the  sale;  if 
it  be  not  redeemed  within  that  period  it  becomes  the 
perpetual  property  of  the  buyer  and  is  not  released 
I inthe  Jubilee  year.  Exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
dwellings  in  Levitical  cities,  Avhich  may  be  reclaimed 
I at  all  times,  and  are  released  in  the  Jubilee  year.  Pas- 
ture land  around  a Levitical  city  may  not  be  sold. 

I The  release  of  land  as  a general  institution  appears 
I noAvhere  in  the  earlier  literature  of  the  Bible.  The 
I neare.st  approach  to  it  is  the  provision  in  the  scheme 
I of  Ezekiel  that,  while  the  prince  may  give  away 
parts  of  his  domain  to  his  sons  in  perpetuity,  the 
I lands  received  from  him  by  his  servants  are  to  be- 
I come  his  again  in  “the  year  of  liberty  ” (Ezek.  xlvi. 

I 16,  IT).  The  year  meant  is  apparently  the  seventh 
year.  According  to  the  Deuteronomic  code  (Deut. 

! XV.  7-13;  also  Jer.  xxxiv.  14),  it  was  the  year  for 
I the  release  of  debts  and  the  manumission  of  slaves; 
I the  year  of  Jubilee  seems  to  be  modeled  upon  the 
! Sabbatic  year  and  represents  a later  and  more  com- 
I prehensive  development.  The  law  was  ju'chably 
i never  enforced.  According  to  the  Talmud  (‘Ar.  33J), 

I the  Jubilee  ceased  to  be  observed  with  the  transporta- 
! tion  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  by  the  king  of 
I Assyria  (I  Chron.  v.  26).  For  additional  informa- 
j tion  concerning  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  the 
I.— 16 


laws  see  Mishnah  (‘Ar.  ix.);  Maimonides,  “ Yad  ha- 
llazakah,  ” iii.  7,  7.  See  also  J ubilek,  Siiemitt.vh. 

M.  L.  M. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  THE 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (ARGENTINA)  : 

Excepting  certain  settlements  of  Jewish  farmers  in 
Brazil  referred  to  elsewhere  (pp.  365,  266),  agricul- 
ture among  the  Jews  in  South  America  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  Argentine  colonies  established  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  Paris  (of  which 
the  late  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hir.sch  were  the 
founders  and  practically  the  sole  stockholders).  In 
August,  1891,  by  the  direction  of  Baron  de  Hirsch, 
some  3,000  square  leagues  of  land  were  purchased  in 
various  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  for  SI, 300,- 
000  (£260,000).  In  all,  over  17,000,000  acres  were 
acquired.  At  first  the  project  of  settling  Russian 
refugees  on  a large  scale  in  Argentina  met  with  a 
protest  from  the  government,  but  the  matter  was 
amicably  arranged.  As  early  as  1889,  independent 
attempts  had  been  made  by  certain  .Jewish  immi- 
grants from  Russia  to  establish  colonies  in  Argentina, 
but  this  was  not  done  on  a wcll-ordereil  plan,  and 
later  these  colonies  and  colonists  were  absorbed  by 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Association.  The  colonies 
were  named  for  Baron  and  Baroness  Dlaurice  de 
Hirsch.  At  first  two  tracts  were  set  apart  for  coloni- 
zation: one,  9 leagues  sciuare,  situated  in  the  prov- 
inceof  Buenos  Ayresand  called  Mauricio;  theother, 
4^  leagues  square,  in  the  jirovince  of  Santa  Fe  ami 
called  Moiseville.  Colonists  began  to  arrive  in  the 
summer  of  1891  in  such  numbers  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  they  numbered  3,850.  The  central  admin- 
istrative office  was  established  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres;  but  considerable  friction  arose  between  the 
colonists  and  the  non-resident  executive  olficers, 
with  the  result  that  the  very  existence  of  the  colony 
was  threatened.  There  were  other  difficulties:  the 
locusts,  which  were  very  numerous. 
Early  Diffi-  destro3'ed  the  growing  crops,  and 

culties.  water  Avas  scarce.  Although  the  col- 
onies received  constant  accessions,  it 
was  nece.ssaiy  to  deport  so  manj^  discontented  colo- 
nists to  the  United  States — 800  were  deported  Avithin 
about  tAvo  year.s — that  in  October,  1893,  only  2,1)83 
persons  remained.  Since  then  the  executive  office 
has  been  reorganized,  and  although  there  have  been 
many  desertions,  due  to  discontent  or  to  the  damage 
done  to  the  holdings  by  locusts  and  drought,  as  Avell 
as  to  the  distance  of  the  farms  from  the  railroad 
stations  and  markets,  the  number  of  inhabitants  has 
been  sloAvly  but  steadily  increasing,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colonists  has  become  fairly  comfortable. 

Moiseville,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  JcAvish  Agricultural  Colonies  in  Argen- 
tina. It  Avas  founded  by  Russian  immigrants  in  1891), 
before  the  establishment  of  the  .JeAvi.sli  Colonization 
Association,  but  Avas  reorganized  by  that  association 
in  1891.  Including  the  estates  of  Vir- 
Molseville.  ginia  and  Santa  Elena,  Dloiseville  em- 
braces nearly  60,000  acres  (24,000  hec- 
tares), of  which  23,. 500  acres  are  occupied  bj^  colonists. 
Although  it  has  passed  through  several  grave  crise.s, 
Moiseville  is  the  most  successful  of  the  Argentine 
colonies.  Its  success  is  attributable  (1)  to  the  fact 
that  the  colonists  had  time  to  gain  the  experience 
they  needed,  and  (2)  to  the  aid  accorded  them  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  bj'  the  creation  of 
lucerne  fields.  These  fields  not  only  favor  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle,  but  yield  forage  Avhich  finds  a ready 
market  in  the  more  northerly  portions  of  Argentina, 
Avhere  fodder  is  often  scarce.  The  colony  is  equi- 
distant from  the  tAVO  railway  stations  of  Palacios  and 
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ISEoiseville,  which  are  connected  by  a good  road,  af- 
fording ample  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  crops 
to  the  markets.  Moiseville  has  become  a center  for 
the  purchase  of  provisions  by  neighboring  colonists, 
many  Italian  settlers  resorting  to  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  colony  contains  81  colonists,  representing  a 
total  of  1G8  families  and  825  persons.  These  fam- 
ilies live  in  130  brick  houses,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  surrounded  by  groves  of  fruit-trees  and  gardens 
lilanted  by  the  colonists.  According  to  the  colony’s 
report  for  1899,  it  appears  that  in  1898  the  area 
tilled  was  20,574  acres  (8,300  hectares),  divided  up  as 
follows:  wheat,  11,099;  flax,  4.9G1;  lucerne,  3,337; 
rye,  77;  vegetables,  500.  A’ielding,  as  they  do,  six 
crops  a j^ear,  the  lucerne  fields  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  colony,  and 
their  cultivation  has  made  it  possible  to 
Statistics,  establish  a butter  and  cheese  factory, 
to  which  the  colonists  sell  their  milk. 
This  factory  is  conducted  as  a private  enterprise  by 
individuals  not  connected  with  the  colony,  the  land, 
buildings,  and  a small  bounty  having  been  obtained 
by  them  from  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 
Some  colonists  sell  from  1,800  to  1,900  quarts  of  milk 
a month  to  the  factory.  About  1,400  head  of  cattl?, 
including  786  plow-oxen,  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colonists  by  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association;  and  in  addition  to  these,  many  colo- 
nists have  bought  cows  of  their  own.  Moi'seville 
contains  a S}magogue,  a school,  a pharmacy,  and  a 
communal  bath.  In  the  school  63  boys  and  60  girls 
are  taught.  At  present  (1900)  the  facilities  for  edu- 
cation in  other  p.arts  of  the  colony  are  inadccpiate, 
and  two  more  schools  are  to  be  established  shortly. 

Mauricio,  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  62,000  acres(25,000  hectares). 
There  are  164  colonists  in  Mauricio,  representing  211 
families,  and  a total  of  1,045  persons.  The  soil  is 
not  so  rich  as  that  of  other  colonies  in  Argentina. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  inferiority  can  be  over- 
come is  by  variation  of  crops,  which  system  requires 
larger  areas  than  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonists. 
As  very  high  prices  are  asked  for  land  adjacent  to 
the  colony,  the  administrators  have  met  the  diffi- 
culty by  acquiring  some  not  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, to  which  some  of  the  families  at  Mauricio  are 
to  be  transferred.  This  would  permit  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  more  land  to  those  that  remain,  thus  enabling 
them  to  vary  their  crops.  In  1898  the  following, 
crops  were  sown;  wheat,  13,427 acres;  maize,  6,952; 
lucerne,  1,475;  flax,  7 ; barley,  12;  rye,  71;  oats,  7; 
tobacco,  2j;  vegetables,  136;  making  a total  of  22,- 
089  acres,  or  about  9,000  hectares.  Cattle-breeding 
being  considered  one  of  the  most  important  forms 
of  industry  by  the  settlers,  it  has  been  neces,sary  to 
form  large  lucerne  fields  at  considerable  expense,  as 
natural  pasturage  is  insufficient.  I'p- 
Mauricio  ward  of  2, 500  head  of  cattle  have  been 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonists 
Clara.  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
tion, of  which  about  800  are  plow- 
oxen.  A butter  and  cheese  factory  is  about  to  be 
established.  Mauricio  has  a hospital,  a steam  flour- 
mill, a .slaughter-house,  and  a bath.  The  principal 
centers  of  the  colony  are  Algarrobo  and  Alice.  At 
each  of  these  places  there  is  a school,  attended  by  63 
boys  and  30  girls  and  65  boys  and  28  girls  respect- 
ively. A third  school  has  been  opened  in  Mauricio, 
and  is  attended  by  24  bo3^s  and  8 girls.  The  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  colony  is  good. 

liy  far  the  largest  group  of  Jewish  colonies  in 
Argentina  is  that  known  as  Clara  (named  after  the 
Baroness  de  Hirsch)  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios, 
which  was  established  by  the  Jewish  Colonization 
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Association  in  1894.  Some  of  tlie  present  settlers  in 
Clara  were  brought  there  during  the  second  exodus 
of  the  Jews  from  Russia,  in  1891,  and  were  selected 
from  refugees  that  had  arrived  in  Constantinople. 
But  the  more  important  body  of  colonists  was  organ- 
ized in  Russia  in  1894;  ten  groups,  of  about  forty 
families  each,  being  formed.  These  were  taken  di- 
rect from  the  ships  in  which  they  arrived  to  the  farms 
on  which  they  were  to  settle,  where  houses,  cattle, 
seeds,  implements,  and  the  food  necessary  for  them 
between  seed-time  and  liarvest  had  already  been  pro- 
vided. The  first  three  groups  to  arrive  were  settled 
in  three  villages  of  fifty  houses  each;  the  next  three 
were  established  upon  a system  midway  between  the 
village  system  and  that  of  isolated  farms;  while  some 


ville  and  Mauricio,  where  the  maximum  distance  from 
railway  stations  is  about  nine  miles.  In  Entre  Rios 
certain  groups  are  twenty  miles  or  more  from  the 
railway.  Considerable  sums  of  monej^  are  being 
applied  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  to 
the  formation  of  lucerne  fields  in  this 
Character-  province,  as  the  breeding  of  cattle 
istics  of  forms  an  important  part  of  the  econ- 
the  omy  of  the  colony.  A large  steam  flour- 
Colonies.  mill  is  in  operation,  and  there  are 
three  well-organized  schools  in  which 
two  hundred  children  receive  instruction.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  settlement  is  good.  At 
Ceballos,  in  the  northern  portion  of  Entre  Rios,  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  has  established  a 


CLARA  COLO.NY— CHILDRE.N  ON  HORSEBACK  STARTING  FOR  SCHOOL. 
(From  a photograph.) 


of  the  families  of  the  remaining  groups  were  estab- 
lished upon  isolated  farms  only.  The  population  of 
this  colony  has  been  increased  by  a considerable  im- 
migration, although  many  of  the  early  settlers,  dis- 
couraged by  reverses  and  unable  to  endure  the  priva- 
tions of  pioneer  life,  have  withdrawn.  At  first  the 
houses  in  Entre  Rios  were  built  of  clay,  but  they  had 
to  be  reconstructed,  and  are  now  entirely  of  brick. 
It  was  found  difficult  to  supply  the  necessary  water, 
as  wells  had  to  be  bored  to  a depth  of  82  to  98  feet. 
At  Moiseville  and  Mauricio  water  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  7 to  9 feet.  These  conditions  made  the  in- 
stallation of  colonists  very  expensive. 

The  soil  of  this  group  of  colonies  is  rich,  but  com,- 
pact  and  heavy,  as  it  has  been  plowed  for  only  a 
few  years ; the  yield,  however,  is  not  so  good  as  might 
be  expected.  During  1898  the  colonists  sowed  66,656 
acres,  subdivided  as  follows : wheat,  33,838;  lucerne, 
4,705;  flax,  27,852;  barley,  242;  rye,  19.  In  regard 
to  the  transportation  of  produce  to  market  the  colo- 
nists of  C'lara  are  not  so  well  situated  as  those  of  Moise- 


cattle-breeding  farm  of  23,090  acres,  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  council  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  Entre  Rios  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
owns  381,779  acres,  of  which  195,545  are  colonized. 
The  colony  of  Clara  is  composed  of  19  villages  or 
groups,  which  with  their  populations  (January, 
1899)  are  enumerated  in  the  following  table; 


Statistics  of  Clara  Colony. 


Villages. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Baron  de  Giinzberg 

13,3 

138 

289 

185 

745 

Baron  de  Hlrsch  

32 

34 

49 

33 

l48 

Barreros 

40 

40 

70 

54 

204 

Basavilbaso 

71 

74 

136 

148 

429 

Belez 

71 

74 

102 

109 

Carmel 

42 

49 

61 

46 

198 

Eben  ha-Roshah 

22 

21 

24 

27 

94 

Feinburg 

60 

69 

119 

86 

.3.34 

Ida 

29 

19 

30 

30 

108 

Isolated  Houses 

80 

82 

114 

96 
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Statistics  of  Clara  Colony  ( Continued). 


Villages. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Kirjath-Arbah 

3.5 

■ 29 

54 

51 

1.59 

Miguel 

21 

22 

44 

36 

133 

Moscas 

27 

26 

43 

35 

130 

Perlissa 

34 

35 

99 

71 

339 

Primero  de  Mayo 

73 

74 

120 

116 

383 

Rachel 

39 

28 

56 

33 

146 

Rosh  Pinah 

34 

26 

34 

23 

107 

San  Antonio 

40 

41 

78 

67 

226 

Sonnenfeld 

80 

81 

131 

93 

384 

933 

963 

1,653 

1,338 

4,885 

M.  R. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  CAN- 
ADA : Agricultural  activity  among  Jews  in  Canada 
is  a sequel  to  Russo-Jewisli  immigration  occasioned 
by  persecution.  The  Mansion  House  Committee  of 
i London,  England,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
I tion  of  Paris,  and  a local  committee  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  have  been  the  chief  agencies  that  have  fos- 
I tered  and  directed  the  movement.  Jewish  farmers 
have  met  with  a certain  measure  of  success  in  the 
colonies  established  there:  but  Canada  does  not  offer 
to  novices  in  farming  the  natural  advantages  per- 
taining to  favorably  situated  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  of  markets  for  the  sale  of 
produce  is  also  a more  serious  one  in  the  Dominion; 

! and  the  long  winters,  during  which  little  outside 
work  can  be  done,  have  proved  to  be  a test  that 
many  would-be  colonists  have  been  unable  to  stand. 

The  first  Jewish  agricultural  colony  in  Canada 
was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mansion 
House  Committee,  which,  in  1884,  purchased  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  district  of  Moosomin 
in  the  Northwest  Territories,  220  miles  west  of  Win- 
nipeg, the  capital  of  Manitoba.  About  30  families 
I received  grants  of  land,  cattle,  implements,  etc.,  as 
well  as  sufiicient  food  and  other  necessaries  to  last 
j nntil  the  end  of  the  third  harvest.  Before  the  ter- 
I mination  of  this  period  the  settlers  had  become  dis- 
j couraged,  and  had  all  abandoned  their 

' Moosomin  farms.  Most  of  the  colonists  migrated 
Colony,  to  Winnipeg.  The  colony  had  been  un- 
I der  the  management  of  Sir  Alexander 

I Galt,  then  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London, 

1 who  acted  as  trustee  for  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
' mittee.  While  the  land  at  Moosomin  was  good  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  was  well  supplied  with 
water  and  timber,  it  was  twenty  to  twenty-live  miles 
distant  from  the  railroad;  consequently,  the  colo- 
nists found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a market  for  their 
produce. 

In  1891  a Jewish  colony  was  founded  at  Oxbow, 
in  eastern  Assiniboia,  twenty-five  miles  east  of 
Hirsch,  the  first  settlers  being  a farmer  named  Pierce 
and  his  two  sons.  In  1900  there  were  at  this  place 
14  Jewish  families,  including  some  from  Winnipeg, 

' and  some  of  the  original  Hirsch  colonists,  who,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  repayment  of  advances  made  to 
them,  removed  to  Oxbow  with  the  cattle  and  imple- 
ments provided  for  them  by  the  Jewish  Coloniza- 
i tion  Association  of  Paris. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  influx 
■ of  Russian  refugees  into  the  Dominion,  at  the  time 
I of  the  second  great  migration,  that  Baron  Maurice 
j DE  Hirsch  decided  in  1892  to  start  an  agricultural 
' colonization  movement  among  these  people  by  pla- 
cing some  of  them,  selected  as  most  suitable  for  the 
I purpose,  on  farms  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  The 
I Young  Elen’s  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Mon- 


treal agreed  to  undertake  this  task ; and,  in  con.se- 
quence,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
that  society  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  coloniza- 
tion fund,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jewish  Coloni- 
zation Association  of  Paris. 

Careful  investigations  were  made  before  the  land 
for  the  colony  of  Hirsch,  named  after  its  founder, 
was  finally  selected.  It  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  district  of  Assiniboia,  six  miles  from  the  Mouse 
River,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  United 
States  boundary  line  (102°  W.  long. ; 49°  21  N. 
lat.).  The  land  was  practically  free,  as  it  was 
obtained  from  the  government  upon  payment  of 
the  homestead  entries,  which  are  repayable  if  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  are  complied 
with.  At  first,  49  families  were  sent  to  Hirsch  and 
provided  with  houses,  horses,  cattle,  implements, 
seed,  and  provisions  for  three  years.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  24  additional 
Colony  liomestcads  were  required  for  the 
Named  sons,  sons-in-law,  and  other  relatives 
after  Baron  and  friends  of  the  original  colonist.s, 
de  Hirsch.  making  a total  of  73  farms  of  ICO 
acres  each,  or  11,680  acres  in  all.  Be- 
fore leaving  Montreal  each  of  the  colonists  .signed 
an  agreement  to  repay,  in  twelve  annual  instal- 
ments, the  money  advanced.  At  the  ex))iration  of 
the  first  three  years,  when  nearly  .8.-)0,0()0  had  been 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  settlers,  it  was 
announced  by  the  trustees  that  the  colonists  ought 
thenceforward  to  be  self-supporting.  Thereupon 
the  majority  of  the  settlers  sold  all  their  movable 
property,  and  with  the  proceeds  departed— some 
going  to  Winnipeg,  others  to  St.  Paul,  and  a few 
even  as  far  as  San  Franci.sco.  In  189'),  5 families 
were  brought  from  Red  Deer  to  Hirsch:  and  in  1899, 
3 families  came  from  Winnipeg,  and  5 from  London. 
In  1900  there  were  28  families  at  Hirsch — all  doing 
well,  especially  those  of  the  original  settlers  that 
remained.  Two  schools  have  been  built,  one  of 
which  was  opened  in  1899  and  the  other  in  1900.  A 
paid  manager  has  now  ful>  charge  of  the  colon}',  all 
responsibility  being  taken  from  the  Montreal  trus- 
tees. In  this  colony  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  from  wells  throughout  the  year.  The  climate 
is  healthful;  and  the  soil  is  a clayey  loam  mixed 
locally  with  gravel  or  sand,  having  a rich  vegetable 
mold  as  top-soil.  It  is  fertile,  and  there  is  no  bar- 
ren land — buffalo-grass,  which  forms  nutritious  past- 
ure, covering  the  uncultivated  districts.  The  staple 
product  of  the  district  is  wheat.  Next  to  wheat, 
prairie-grass  is  the  most  important  crop,  on  account 
of  its  usefulness  in  dairying  and  stock-raising. 

Wapella,  which  is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  of  Assiniboia, 
is  on  the  site  of  a former  settlement,  and  was  formetl 
in  1894  by  20  Jewish  families.  These  coloni.sts  had 
means  of  their  own  and  needed  no  outside  assistance. 
However,  they  did  apply  for  help  to  build  a school, 
and  funds  were  provided  for  that  purpose;  but 
before  these  could  be  sent,  the  settlers 
Wapella  succeeded  in  raising  sufiicient  money 
and  Red  among  themselves.  The  school  was 
Deer  opened  in  1898;  and  altogether  the  col- 
Colonies.  ony  seems  to  be  prospering.  Wapella 
dates  back  to  1886,  when  Herman  Lan- 
dau, of  London,  sent  John  Hepner  and  four  young 
Jews  to  Canada ; forwarding,  at  the  same  time,  $2,006 
to  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  to 
assist  in  locating  them,  and  to  provide  the  settlers 
with  the  necessary  implements,  cattle,  tools,  provi- 
sions, and  seed. 

Another  settlement  was  formed  in  the  Red  Deer 
district  by  a few  Russo-Jewish  colonists,  who  were 
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assisted  by  some  benevolent  people  of  Chicago ; but 
after  remaining  uj)on  their  farms  for  a year,  they 
found  that  they  were  unable  to  make  a living,  and 
petitioned  tlie  colonization  committee  at  Montreal  to 
remove  tliem  to  Hirsch.  Their  reqiiest  was  granted ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1895  tliey  were  given  cattle 
and  implements  and  placed  upon  some  of  the  farms 
abandoned  by  the  original  colonists  at  Hirsch.  In 
1900  they  were  said  to  IxJ  thriving. 

Due  of  the  mistakes  that  the  Jewish  farmers  of 
Canada  have  made  has  been  the  purchase  of  expen- 
sive farming  implements  on  the  instalment  plan. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  deferred  payments — often 
as  high  as  12  per  cent  per  annum — causes  them 
to  run  into  debt,  and  they  seldom  succeed  in  ex- 
tricating themselves.  Mixed  farming  is  generally 


in  Gaza  on  farms,  where  they  cultivated  the  vine  and 
raised  cereals  (see  his yOD  31130.  “Letter  of  Travels,” 
ed.  by  M.  Lunez,  Jerusalem,  1882). 

Early  When,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
History,  centuiy,  Joseph  Nasi,  duke  of  Naxos, 
began  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Tiberias, 
“where  only  Jews  were  to  dwell,”  he  planted  mul- 
berry-trees to  encourage  the  inhabitants  in  the  breed- 
ing of  silkworms.  His  contemporary,  Moses  ben 
Joseph  of  Trani,  in  his  responsa  (Venice,  1629,  i.  § 46), 
relates  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  devoted  themselves 
at  that  time  to  such  agricultural  pursuits  as  culti- 
vating cotton,  growing  cereals,  raising  vegetables, 
planting  mulberry-trees,  breeding  silkworms,  and 
apiculture. 

These  records  show  merely  that  agriculture  was 


UENERAL  View  of  the  Rishon  le-zion  Colony,  Palestine. 

(From  a photograph  by  I.  Raffalovich  and  M.  E.  Sachs.) 


advised:  and  where  this  system  is  adopted  success 
usually  follows.  All  the  settlements  are  suited  to 
this  kind  of  farming,  since  they  embrace  good  gra- 
zing-land, as  well  as  good  soil  for  both  grain  and  root 
crops.  Hay  grows  in  abundance ; and  the  land  is 
not  subject  to  early  frosts.  M.  R. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  PALES- 
TINE : Since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  Palestine  and  engage  in  agricul- 
ture. Probably  the  first  of  these  to  lead  to  any 
practical  result  occurred  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
though  in  the  travels  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and 
of  Pefahyah  of  Ratisbon,  there  are  records  of  small 
oeLtlemeuts  of  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  dating  as  far 
back  as  1170.  Three  centuries  later  Meshullam  ben 
Menahem  Volterra,  of  Florence,  while  traveling 
through  Palestine  (1481),  found  sixty  Jewish  families 


pursued,  perhaps  intermittently,  by  Jew's  in  Pales- 
tine for  several  centuries;  but  they  do  not  point 
directly  to  the  founding  of  Agricultural  Colonies  as 
such.  For  the  establishment  of  these  one  must  look 
to  comparatively  modern  times. 

That  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  long  cherished  the 
idea  of  establishing  Agricultural  Colonies  in  the 
Holy  Land  is  w'ell  known.  On  each  of  his  seven 
visits  there,  he  devoted  much  time 
Sir  Moses  and  thought  to  the  subject,  particu- 
Montefiore.  larly  with  reference  to  the  problem 
of  securing  protection  for  the  lives 
and  property  of  any  future  colonists.  Besides  in- 
terviewing Boghuz  Bey  in  1838  (“Diaries,”  i.  199), 
on  his  second  visit  to  Palestine,  he  held  conferences 
with  Israel  Drucker  (who  had  a farm  at  Djermek) 
and  other  landowners.  On  his  fourth  visit  to  the 
East,  in  1854,  he  was  received  by  the  sultan  and 
had  an  interview'  with  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
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; Sti'utford  de  Redcliffe,  respecting  tlie  purchase  of 
I laud  in  Palestine.  After  consulting  with  a commit- 
, tee,  Sir  Moses  selected  thirty-live  families  from  Safed, 

! and  provided  them  with  the  means  necessary  to  be- 
gin farming  {ib.  ii.  47).  Previous  to  this,  however, 

I Colonel  Gawler,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  had 
i f formed  in  London  a colonization  society  for  the  same 
pui-pose  (1845);  but  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
I state  of  the  country  that  followed  the  war  between 
[ Turkey  and  Egyjrt  (1839-40),  the  plans  could  not  be 
[.  realized. 

I About  1860,  several  orthodox  rabbis,  among  whom 
i were  Hirsch  Kalischer  and  Elijah  Gutmacher,  devel- 
i oped  a plan  for  the  colonization  of  Palestine  with 
, Russian  and  Rumanian  Jews ; and  this  plan  was  soon 
after  sup]rorted  by  the  Maskilim  (Progressists).  The 
Latter  induced  tire  Alijance  Israelite  Univer- 
SELLE,  of  Paris,  to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  doubted  the  adaptability  of  the 
Jews  to  agricultural  work.  This  organization  sent 
Cuari.es  Netter  as  its  repre.seutative  to  Palestine 
to  investigate.  On  his  return  he  advised  the  Alliance 
to  make  a beginning  by  establishing  a school  for  the 
purposeof  training  in  agriculture  the  Jewish  children 
of  Palestine  and  those  of  other  Oriental  countries. 
The  Turkish  government  presented  the  Alliance  with 
‘ 250  hectares  (617  acres)  of  land  near  Jaffa,  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem ; and  in  1870  a farm-school  was  estab- 
lished, under  the  supervision  of  Charles  Netter,  at 
Mikweh.  Yisrael.  Here  all  branches  of  horticul- 
ture, especially  viticulture,  are  taught  after  the  most 
modern  metliods,  and  so  successfully  that  the  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  sale  of  the  produce  are  suffi- 
cient to  defray  all  expenses.  Former  pupils  of  the 
institution  are  emploj''ed  as  teachers  of  agrierdture  in 
several  of  the  more  recently  founded  colonies,  while 
others  have  received  employment  in  the  adjacent 
Turkish  provinces.  The  population  of  this  colony  in 
1898  aggregated  225  persons,  including  100  pupils  in 
I the  school. 

In  1878  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  colonization  of  Pal- 
estine was  again  brought  before  the  public  b}"  liau- 
rence  Oliphant  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy.  This 
resulted  in  the  purchase,  by  several  Jews  of  Jerusa- 
lem. of  270  hectares  (767  acres)  of  land  from  Selim 
Kassar,  an  Arab  of  Jaffa ; and  the  colony  of  PetaR 
Tiljwah  was  started.  This  colony  forms  a part  of 
the  village  of  Omlcbish  {Ilidehbis),  and  is  situated  on 
the  road  to  Nablus,  near  the  river  ‘Aujeh,  about  six 
miles  from  the  sea.  Jaffa  is  only  six  or  seven  miles 
distant.  The  colonists  that  settled  near  the  river  suf- 
ered  from  malaria;  and  most  of  them  were  compelled 
to  leave.  In  1883  a part  of  their  land  was  bought  by 
a few  immigrants  from  Bielostok,  Russia.  For  these 
colonists  the  Russian  Chovevei  Zion  Society  (“  Lovers 
I of  Zion”)  built  eighteen  houses  on  more  healthful 
1 and  higher  ground ; and  the  settlers,  who  began  bj- 
• raising  cereals,  soon  turned  to  viticulture  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit-trees. 

I In  1887Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  became  inter- 
ested in  the  colonies  and  bought  some  of  the  vacated 
land.  He  planted  a number  of  euca- 
Baron  lyptus  trees  around  the  marshes  as  a 
Edmond  de  preventive  of  malaria.  Emil  Lach- 
' Rothschild,  mann,  of  Berlin,  another  philanthro- 
pist, also  bought  a part  of  the  land 
and  planted  a large  orange  grove  and  a number  of 
grape-vines.  Upon  this  tract  there  are  now  growing 
more  than  a million  vines,  besides  a large  number 
of  orange-,  lemon-,  and  other  fruit-trees.  Some  of 
the  colonists  occupy  themselves  in  growing  wheat; 
others  in  the  culture  of  silkworms.  Another  indus- 
try to  which  they  give  attention  is  floriculture.  This 
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began  with  the  planting  of  the  geranium,  and  led  to 
the  building,  by  Baron  de  Rothschild,  of  a perfume 
distillery.  The  total  population  of  the  settlement  in 
1898  was  802  persons. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  in  1881  did 
more  than  any  other  event  to  bring  about  the  prac- 
tical colonization  of  Palestine  by  Jews;  certainly,  it 
gave  it  the  first  impulse.  At  that  time  emigration 
began  in  earnest,  and  Russian-Jewish  refugees  mi- 
grated in  masses.  In  nearly  every  Jewish  center  of 
Europe  emigration  committees  were  formed.  The 


.Administration  Building  of  the  Zikron  Ya'akob  Colony. 

(From  a photograph  by  1.  Raffalovich  and  M.  E.  Sachs.) 


emigrants  organized  themselves  into  small  commu- 
nities, such  as  the  50  families  from  Kiev  and  Eliza- 
bethgrad  and  the  “ ‘Am  ‘01am  ” (Perpetual  People), 
who  migrated  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
founded  colonies  in  Louisiana  and  Dakota;  and  the 
Biluits,  who  selected  Palestine  as  their  future  dwell- 
ing-place. 

At  first  the  colonization  of  Palestine  met  with  little 
encouragement  from  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle;  and  the  communities  that  expected  support 
from  that  body  were  greatly  disappointed.  But  the 
strong  faith  and  self-reliance  evinced  by  those  that 
did  venture  to  Palestine  convinced  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild  of  the  possibility  of  successfully  colo- 
nizing the  country,  and  he  took  the  colonies  under 
his  care. 

The  year  1882  Avitnessed  the  foundation  of  the  first 
of  the  Russian-Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  in  Pal- 
estine. This  community,  which  was  called  Rishon 
le-Zion  (Ajun-Kara),  consisted  of  only  six  Russian 
immigrants  Avho  established  themselves  on  the  road 
between  Jaffa  and  Gaza,  one  hour  and  a half  south- 
east from  Jaffa  and  about  one  hour  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  site  of  the  ancient  En-hakkorc 
(Judges,  XV.  19) . Soon  after  they  had  located  them- 
selves, Baron  de  Rothschild  took  them  also  in  charge. 
The  population  of  this  colony, which  covers  an  area 
of  618  hectares  (1,545  acres),  numbered  266  in  1890. 
Five  years  later  it  had  increased  to  450,  and  in  1898 
to  531,  exclusive  of  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  the  day -laborers.  The  number  of  dwell- 
ings increased  from  44  in  1890  to  62  in  1898.  The 
chief  products  of  the  colony  are  Avine  and  brandy, 
Avhich  are  exported  to  Egypt,  Constan- 
First  tiuople,  Russia,  Germany,  and  to  the 
Russian-  United  States.  Overa  million  and  a half 
Jewish,  of  vines  have  been  planted.  An  enor- 
Colony  in  mous  cellar  has  been  built,  fitted  with 
Palestine,  modern  machinery  and  presses  for  the 
manufacture  as  well  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  Avine.  Most  of  the  grape-vines  planted  have 
been  imported  from  America.and  grafted  Avith  French 
varieties,  the  vines  being  thus  made  unsusceptible  to 


the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera.  The  colony  has  pro- 
duced as  much  as  15,000  hectoliters  (396,300  gallons) 
of  wine  in  a year,  besides  a quantity  of  good  brandy. 
Over  20,000  mulberry-trees,  used  in  silkAvorm  cul- 
ture, as  Avell  as  a large  number  of  fruit-trees,  such 
as  the  almond,  fig,  pomegranate,  apple,  and  citron, 
thrive  in  the  settlement.  Every  family  in  the  colony 
inhabits  a stone  dAvelling,  Avith  a floAver-  and  market- 
garden,  and  owns  a horse  and  cart,  together  AA’ith  at 
least  one  coav  and  some  poultry.  The  indebtedness 
of  each  family  to  Baron  Rothschild  is  being  gradu- 
ally liqAiidated.  The  colony  supports  a synagogue, 
a school,  a public  bath,  a nursery  garden,  a library,  a 
toAvu  hall,  and  a hospital.  The  internal  affairs  of  tlie 
community  are  administered  by  an  elective  commit- 
tee of  settlers  ( Dalman  in  “ Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen 
Paliistina-Vereins,”  1893,  xvi.  194  et  scq.\  “Paliis- 
tina,”  1892-98;  “Die  Welt,”  1897,  No.  27;  Lunez, 
“Luah,”  1896-1900;  Leo  Mozkin  in  “Die  Welt,” 
1898,  No.  36). 

A party  of  ninety  Russian-JeAvish  students,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  Bilu,  migrated  to  Palestine  in 
1882,  and  set  to  Avork  as  common  laborers,  hoping 
to  save  enough  money  to  found  a separate  agricul- 
tural colony.  They  took  for  their  motto  the  word 

{Bilu),  Avhich  is  an  abbreviation  made  up  of 

the  initial  letters  of  13^  3py’  n’3  (“  House  of 

Jacob,  come,  let  us  go!  ”).  These  young  men,  some 
of  Avhom  Avere  graduates  of  Russian  universities,  at 
first  suffered  many  privations;  but  in  1884,  through 
the  efforts  of  Jehiel  Michael  Pinnes,  together  with 
a number  of  immigrants  from  Kharkov  who  pur- 
chased one-fifth  of  the  land,  they  joined  the  Ghede- 
rah  colony,  Avhich  was  started  by  the  Chovevei  Zion 
Society  of  Paris.  Ghederah,  named  after  the  A'illage 
of  Katra,  is  situated  about  four  miles  soutliAvest  of 
Ekron,  and  covers  an  area  of  330  hectares  (815  acres). 
One-fourth  of  this  is  under  Avheat;  and  on  the  re- 
mainderabout  200,000  grape-vines  and  diflferentkinds 
of  fruit-trees  have  been  planted.  The  colonists  have 
a synagogue,  a school,  and  a pharmacy.  In  1898 
tAventy  families  settled  in  the  colony,  and  the  total 
]iopulation  amounted  to  130  (Mozkin  makes  the  num- 
ber 69).  This  colony  was  supported  by  the  Ru.ssian 
Chovevei  Zion  Society ; but  recently  it  has  been  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  JeAvish  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation of  London. 

Reuben  Lehrer,  of  Kherson,  bought,  likeAvise  in 
1882,  135  hectares  (336  acres),  in  Wadi-el-Hanin, 
about  two  miles  from  Rishon  le-Zion,  and  founded 
a colony  called  Nal^alat  Reuben,  by  selling  some 
of  the  land  to  Russian  immigrants.  In  1896  the  set- 
tlement numbered  18  families,  or  about  100  individ- 
uals, and  in  1898  had  increased  to  121  persons.  It 
has  a large  orange-grove,  150,000  grape-vines,  and 
many  thousands  of  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds. 
The  founder,  Reuben  Lehrer,  occupies  himself  Avith 
apiculture.  In  1895  his  200  hives  brought  an  ineome 
of  4,000  francs  (§772).  The  colony  received  support 
from  the  Odessa  Aid  Society,  and  recently  the  Jbav- 
ish  Colonization  Association  of  London  granted  it  a 
loan  of  100,000  francs  (§19,300). 

In  1882  some  JcAvish  immigrants  from  Rumania 
founded  the  colony  Zikron  Ya'akob  in  Samaria. 

This  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  all  the 
Zikron  colonies  in  Palestine.  It  lies  about  four 

Ya‘a^ob  miles  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 

Colonies,  about  ten  miles  from  Haifa.  The  pop- 
ulation is  about  1,000  (200  families), 
and  the  tract  occupied  is  about  1,454  hectares  (3,635 
acres).  The  colonists  engage  in  various  occupations, 
such  as  growing  Avheat,  breeding  silkAVorms,  keep- 
ing bees,  and  raising  vegetables.  As  evidence  of  the 
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prosperity  of  tlie  colony,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  possession  of  a steam-plow,  a steam-mill,  an  aque- 
duct, a large  nursery -garden,  paved  streets,  spacious 
wine-cellars,  a library,  a school,  a synagogue,  and  a 
hospital.  Further  evidence  of  this  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  following  branches : Tantura,  the  an- 
cient Dor,  now  called  A^^ot  Zikron  Ya‘alfob,  situ- 
ated four  miles  north,  founded  by  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild,  witli  20  families  and  some  laborers 
who  had  worked  in  a glass  factory  which  had  to 
be  given  up,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  sand 
used;  Shefeya,  with  20 families;  Em  el-Gammal 
(TJmm  al-Jimal),  with  4 families;  and  Em  el- Tut 
(TJmm  al-Tut).  According  to  the  latest  information. 


received  aid  from  the  Chovevei  Zion  of  Russia  and 
Baron  de  Rothschild.  The  settlement,  located  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Huleh,  occupied  a tract  of  about 
228  hectares  (563  acres),  and  had  a 
Yesod  ha-  population  of  100.  Its  irrigation  fa- 
Ma‘alah.  cilities  are  unusual,  receiving,  as  it 
does,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water,  by  steam-power,  from  Lake  Huleh.  Large 
nursery -gardens  and  the  cultivation  of  roses  on  an 
extensive  scale  constitute  the  chief  industry  of  the 
colony.  Attar  of  roses  is  made  at  a distillery  erected 
by  Baron  de  Rothschild.  Some  of  the  minor  occupa- 
tions, from  which  an  additional  income  is  derived, 
are  fishing  in  Lake  Huleh  and  cattle-breeding. 


General  view  of  Rehoboth  Colony,  Palestine. 

(From  a photograph  by  I.  Raffalovich  and  M.  E.  Sachs.) 


the  Zikron  Ya‘a!^ob  colony,  with  its  branches,  has 
a population  of  about  2,000. 

In  the  same  year  (1882)  some  immigrants  from 
Rumania  founded  the  colony  Kosh  Pinah  ( Jaunah). 

No  Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine  is 
Rosh  more  picturesquely  situated.  It  lies 
Pinah.  about  four  miles  north  of  Safed,  on  the 
slope  of  a mountain,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  Mt.  Hermon  and  Lake  Huleh 
(!Merom).  Itcovered  640  hectares  (1,581  acres), which, 
in  1896,  supported  a population  of  400,  in  70  fami- 
lies, or,  according  to  W.  Bambus,  80  families,  or  about 
500  souls.  In  1898  the  population  had  deereased  to 
315.  The  settlement  possesses  60  houses,  a small 
park,  all  the  necessary  communal  buildings,  a silk- 
factory  (affording  emploj'ment  to  some  fifty  lads 
from  Safed),  about  half  a million  grape-vines,  and 
about  20,000  mulberry-trees. 

In  1883  immigrants  from  Russian  Poland  founded 
the  colony  Yesod  ha-Ma‘alah  (Izbaid  or  Hurbat 
Zubad).  They  encountered  difficulties,  but  many 


In  1884  the  eolony  Mazkeret  Bitya  (Ekron)  was 
started  by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  with  eleven 
families  of  Jewish  agriculturists  from 
Mazkeret  Rozenoi,  Russia,  on  the  site  of  Ekron 
Bitya.  of  the  Bible,  the  Akir  of  to-day.  This 
is  situated  southwest  of  Er-Ramle, 
near  Jabneh  (Jamnia).  The  colonists,  numbering, 
in  1900, 150,  in  30  families,  possessed  372  hectares  (919 
acres).  At  first  the  settlers  did  good  work;  but  in 
1888  they  were  led  by  agitators  to  discontinue  oper- 
ations in  the  j'ear  of  the  Shemittah,  and  this  inactivity 
retarded  the  development  of  the  colony.  In  a short 
time,  however,  they  realized  their  mistake,  and  by 
extra  industry  redeemed  their  lost  time ; so  much 
so,  that  they  were  the  first  among  the  colonists  to 
manage  without  the  aid  of  Baron  de  Rothschild.  A 
portion  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  about 
16,000  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds;  the  remainder 
to  the  growing  of  cereals,  the  conditions  being  es- 
pecially suitable  for  the  production  of  excellent 
wheat,  sesame,  and  barley. 
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In  1884  a private  indivichial  purcliased  a large 
tract  of  land  near  the  Bridge  of  the  Daughter  of 
Jacob,  which  is  built  over  the  Jordan  near  Lake 
Huleh.  On  a part  of  this  land  (200  hectares  = 494 
acres)  20  laborers  settled,  who  had  to  pay  off  their 
holdings  in  instalments.  Their  site  was  called  Gesher 
ha-Yarden  (“  Bridge  of  the  Jordan”).  The  other  half 
of  this  tract  was  sold  to  a teacher  and  2o  laborers 
from  Safed.  These  latter  colonists  have 
Mishmar  been  supported  by  the  societies  Cho- 
ha-Yarden  vevei  Zion  and  Ezra  of  Berlin,  and 
and  Beer-  were,  in  1898,  under  the  protection  of 
Tobiah,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  of 
London.  The  colony  occupying  the 
entire  tract  is  now  called  Mishmar  ha-Yarden 


the  colony  Rehoboth  (Daran).  It  is  situated  four 
miles  from  Rishon  le-Zion,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Ramleh,  a railroad  station  be- 
Rehoboth.  tween  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  At  first 
the  Turkish  government  hindered  the 
development  of  this  colony  by  placing  obstacles 
in  its  way;  but  in  1894,  the  friction  between  the 
authorities  and  the  colonists  having  somewhat 
abated,  Rehoboth  began  to  thrive.  In  1898  its  pop- 
ulation was  281,  and  its  land  holdings  955  hectares 
(2,387  acres).  A fine  vineyard,  laid  out  by  Jewish 
day-laborers,  contains  250,000  vines  (650,000  accord- 
ing to  W.  Rambus  in  “Palhstina,  Land  und  Leute,” 
p.  67);  and  there  are  a great  number  of  almond, 
mulberry,  and  other  trees.  Some  of  the  settlers 


Genkral  View  of  Metullah  Colony,  Palesti.m. 

(From  a photo^aph  by  I.  RafEalovich  and  M.  E.  Sachs.) 


(“  Watch  on  the  Jordan  ”).  In  1898  it  had  a popula- 
tion of  93. 

In  1888  Baron  de  Rothschild  bought  640  hectares 
(1,580  acres)  of  land  in  Kastinje  (El-Kastine)  from 
some  Bessarabian  Jews,  and  founded  the  colony 
known  as  Beer-Tobiah.  It.is  situated  about  eight 
miles  from  Ghederah,  on  the  main  road  to  Gaza.  The 
federated  Chovevei  Zion  societies  bought  the  land 
from  Baron  de  Rothschild  in  1895,  and  established 
upon  it  20  families  that  had  been  laboring  in  the 
other  colonies.  This  colony  has  developed  into  a 
typical  Palestinlan-Jewish  village.  Industrially  it 
is  devoted  solely  to  the  growing  of  wheat;  and  it  is 
in  a prosperous  condition.  Its  population  in  1899 
was  118. 

A party  of  wealthy  Russian  Zionists,  with  Rabbi 
Samuel  Mobile ver  of  Bielostok  at  their  head,  pur- 
chased in  1890  an  area  of  630  hectares  (1,556  acres) 
from  a person  at  Jaffa,  for  the  Warsaw  Agricid- 
turalSociety  (Menuhab  we-Naljalah)  and  founded 


grow  cereals.  The  fact  that  each  household  has  a 
garden,  horses,  cattle,  and  poultry  indicates  a farm- 
ing spirit  among  these  Jewish  settlers.  The  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  granted  this  colony  a loan 
of  125,000  francs  ($25,000).  Rehoboth  provides  a 
good  school  for  its  children.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Close  to  this  colony  the 
Berlin  Ezia  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lon- 
don Chovevei  Zion  Society,  has  founded  a small  col- 
ony consisting  of  si.v  families  of  laborers. 

Russian  colonization  societies,  from  Riga,  Wilna, 
and  Kovno,  in  1883  purchased  2,600  hectares  (6,500 
acres)  in  El-Chuderab,  south  of  ancient  Caesarea, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Mefdshir,  which 
flows  into  the  Wadi  el-Chuderah,  where  a colony 
Avas  founded  in  1891  in  which  there  Avere  153  colo- 
nists in  1898. 

In  1891  some  speculators  bought  430  hectares 
(1.075  acres)  of  land  about  two  miles  north  of  Safed, 
in  ‘Ain  Zeitun,  and  sold  it  to  a party  of  laborers. 
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Not  liaving  sufficient  means  to  work  the  tract  prop- 
erly, the  new  owners  transferred  it  to  Baron  de 
Rothschild,  with  whose  beneficent  aid  750,000  vines 
andinany  fruit-treeswere  planted  in  the 
Some  course  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  during 
Minor  this  time  a number  of  houses  were  built. 
Colonies.  The  population  in  1898  was  51. 

In  the  same  j'ear  (1891)  the  little 
colony  of  Mozah  was  founded  near  Jerusalem.  Three 
families  settled  on  59  hectares  (147  acres)  of  land ; 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  B'ne  B’rith. 

About  the  same  time  5 families  from  Wilna  set- 
tled west  of  Safed  in  Shejur  near  Kefr  Anan. 

In  1892  Baron  de  Rothschild  purchased  11,700 
hectares  (29,250  acres)  of  land  in  Karife,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Shech  Sad,  in  the  old  Trachonitis.  He  sold 
970  hectares  (2,425  acres)  to  the  English  Chovevei 
Zion  Society.  The  railroad  from  Haifa  to  Damas- 
cus traverses  the  district. 

In  1896  Baron  de  Rothschild  founded  the  coloipr 
Metullah,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Her- 
mon.  not  far  from  the  ancient  Dan  (Laish),  on  the 
northern  border  of  Palestine.  The  poiudation  of  this 
colony  in  1898  was  233,  most  of  the  male  members 
of  which  were  young  men  who  had  labored  for 
several  years  in  other  colonies  or  were  the  children 
of  colonists  ehsewhere.  They  cultivate  wheat  and 
tobacco. 

A .Jewish  colonization  society  in  Bulgaria,  con- 
sisting of  50  members,  bought  450  hectares  (1,125 
acres)  of  land  from  the  English  Mission,  and  founded 
the  colony  Artuf,  or  Hartuf,  in  1896.  Niue  of  the 
members  came  with  their  families,  and  formed  a 
communistic  society,  working  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a superintendent  elected  by  themselves. 
In  1898  they  had  not  yet  acquired  title  to  their  land. 

In  1898  Leo  IMozkin  inspected  the  colonies  on  be- 
half of  the  Vienna  Conference  of  Zionists,  and  his 
report  show’ed  a state  of  affairs  not  altogetlier  satis- 
factory. 

In  1898  there  were  in  all  the  25  colonies  about  5,000 
Jews.  (According  to  the  reiiorts  of  L.  Mozkin  and 
others,  tlicrc  are  in  all  Palestine  about  4,500  .lewish 
colonists,  occupying  about  25,000  hectares — 62, .500 
acres — of  land. ) Besides  300  families  of  day-laborers, 
there  were  660  families  of  actual  colonists,  numbering 
2,838  persons.  Of  these,  390  families,  or  1,000  per- 
sons, were  under  the  management  of  the  Rothschild 
administration.  In  addition  to  the  aid 
General  received  from  this  source,  various  bod- 
Condition  ies  support  the  colonists,  more  es- 
of  the  pecially  two  organizations,  viz.,  the 
Colonies.  Odessa  Aid  Society  for  Jewish  Agri- 
culturists and  Artisans,  and,  in  much 
larger  measure,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
tion. The  following  are  the  chief  causes  that  retard 
the  development  of  the  Palestine  colonies:  (l)the 
dependence  on  charitj',  notabl}^  on  that  of  Baron  de 
Rothschild ; (2)  the  lack  of  legal  security  of  title ; (3) 
want  of  publicity  (see  Leo  Mozkin,  in 
Mahanaim.  “Die  Welt,”  1898,  Nos.  36-38). 

In  1899  the  colony  Mahanaim  was 
founded  by  the  Galician  Ahabat-Zion  Society,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  and 
of  the  Ezra  Society  of  Berlin.  They  began  with  10 
Galician  and  6 native  families,  and  have  already  re- 
ceived from  the  government  permission  to  build 
houses  and  enlarge  the  colony  gener- 
Change  of  ally.  This  now  covers  about  800  hec- 
Title.  tares  (about  2,000  acre.s),  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Hermon.  It  is  reached  from  Port 
Haifa,  via  Acre,  in  twelve  hours. 

At  the  end  of  1899  those  Agricultural  Colonies 
in  Palestine  whose  title  lay  in  the  name  of  Edmond 


de  Rothschild  passed  over  to  the  management  of 
the  .Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  London. 


A list  of  colonies,  with  dates  of  foundation,  popu- 
lation, and  other  details,  is  given  on  the  next  page : 
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Founded 

in 

Population 

in  1898. 

Lanp. 

Hec- 

tares. 

Acres. 

I.  In  the  Land  of  Judah. 

Artiif 

Beer-Tobiah  (Kastinje) 

Ekron  (Mazkeret  Bitya) 

Ghederab  (Katra)  

Mikweh  Yisrael 

Mo’zah 

Nahalat  Reuben  ( Wadi-el-Ha- 

nin) 

Rebobolb 

Risbon  le-Zion 

Totals 

II.  Ill  Samaria. 

Ablit* 

El-Chuderab 

Umm  al-Jlmal 

Kef  v-Laba  (private  estate).. 
Petab  Tikwab 

Tantiira*  (owned  by  Rotbs- 

cbild) 

Zikron  Ya'akob 

Totals 

III.  In  Upper  Galilee. 

‘Ain  Zeitun 

Mabanaiin 

Merom  (private  estate) 

Metullab 

Misbmar  ba-Yarden 

Rosb  Pinab 

Se.lera  and  vicinity  (private 

estate) 

Yesod  ba-Ma‘alab 

1896 

1888 

1884 

1882 

1870 

1890 

1882 

1890 

1882 

28 

105 

150 

69 

225 

15 

121 

281 

531 

450 

518 

372 

aio 

236 

59 

164 

955 

618 

1,125 

1,295 

930 

825 

590 

147 

410 

2,387 

1,.545 

1,525 

3,702 

9,254 

isgi 

i878 

1882 

'i.53 

98 

'802 

15^ 

8?oj 

2,7i7 

675 

1,260 

1,800 

6'792 

l’,687 

3,150 

4,500 

2,033 

6,452 

16,129 

1891 

1899 

1896 

1884 

1882 

i883 

51 

100 

■2;i;i 

93 

315 

'i(j() 

509 

773 

182 

1,092 

216 

1,273 

2,454 

1,136 

1,272 

1,932 

455 

2,730 

504 

3,182 

6,132 

2,840 

Totals 

892 

7,635 

19,047 

IV.  In  Transjnrdania  {Vila- 

yet  of  Damascus,  Hauran). 

Bene-Yebudab,Cbovevei  Zion 

of  London 

318 

795 

Land  of  Cbovevei  Zion  of 

New  York 

2,782 

6,9.5.5 

Land  of  Rumanian  Society. 

728 

1,820 

“ “ Montreal  “ . 

910 

2,275 

“ “ Chicago  “ . 

364 

910 

“ “ Yekaterinoslav  “ . 

227 

567 

Sabem-Djalam,  owned  by 

Rotbsebild 

1,274 

3,185 

Totals 

6,603 

16,507 

* The  populations  of  Ablit  and  Tantura,  not  being  known 
separately,  are  given  together  as  95  under  the  latter  colony. 
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Volkes  in  Seinem  Lande,  Vienna,  1893;  Otchot  Obshehestva 
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1897-99;  A.  Friedeuwald,  Lovers  of  Zion,  Baltimore.  1895; 
Die  Welt,  1897-1900;  Erez  Hemdah,  by  M.  Sokolov,  War- 
saw, 1885;  Jewish  Agriculture,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
Oct.,  1883;  M.  Friedland,  Die  Kolonisirung  Paldstiria's, 
Berlin,  1870;  J.  Brill,  Yesod  ha-Ma'alah,  Mayence,  1883; 
Bachrach,  Masa'  le-Erez  ha-Kednshah  (Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land);  Ben  Yehudah,  Erez  Yisrael,  1883;  Ststernaticheski 
Ukazatel,  Literatury  o Yevreyakh  na  Russkom  Yazykye, 
Nos.  .5687-.5846,  St.  Petersburg.  1892;  Meshullam  ben  jilena- 
hem  Volterra  of  Florence,  Miktab  Massa,  Jerusalem,  1882. 

H.  R. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  RUS- 
SIA ; The  idea  of  colonizing  the  Jews  as  agricul- 
turists in  Russia  originated  with  the  Polish  historian 
Czacki  and  Nathan  Nata  (Nothin),  who  in  turn  in- 
spired the  poet  Derzhavin,  whom  Em- 
First  Sug--  peror  Paul  sent  to  White  Russia  in  1799^ 
gestion.  to  investigate  the  famine  in  that  gov- 
ernment and  to  take  proper  measures 
of  relief.  “To  check  the  selfish  occupations  of  the 
Jews,”  Derzhavin  recommended  that  a special  class 
of  agriculturists  be  formed  and  transferred  to  the 
governments  of  Astrakhan  and  New  Russia,  hoping 
thus  to  relieve  White  Russia  of  a portion  of  its  dense 
population. 

On  October  9, 1802,  a special  commission,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Russia,  was  organized  by  the  benevo- 
lent Emperor  Alexander  I.,  to  consider  Derzhavin’s 
recommendation  and  to  draft  a plan  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Jews.  One  Jewish  delegate 
from  each  government  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement  was 
elected  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment. As  a result  of  the  two  years’  work  of  this 
commission  an  “E»actment  concerning  the  Jews” 
was  sanctioned  by  the  czar,  and  promulgated  De- 
cember 9,  1804.  It  contained  the  following  provi- 
sions: (1)  The  Jews  of  Russia  were  to  be  grouped 
into  five  classes,  viz.,  agriculturists,  manufacturers, 
artisans,  merchants,  ami  minor  burgesses.  (2)  The 
agriculturists  were  permitted  to  buy  and  rent  lands 
in  all  the  western  and  southwestern  provinces  and  to 
cultivate  their  farms  themselves  or  with  hired  help. 
(3)  For  those  without  means  the  government  pledged 
itself  to  provide  30,000  deciatines  (1  deciatine  = 2.70 
acres)  of  land  in  the  western  and  southern  govern- 
ments. (4)  All  Jews  that  wished  to  become  colonists 
were  required  to  submit  certificates  of  their  physical 
fitness  tor  agricultural  pursuits;  and  each  family  had 
to  give  proof  of  the  possession  of  not  less  than  400 
rubles  with  wdiich  to  pay  for  the  land,  implements, 
and  household  necessaries  for  settlement,  (See“  Polny 
chronologicheski  Sbornik  zakonov  i polozheni  kasa- 
yushchikhsya  yevrejmv  ” (Complete  Chronological 
Collection  of  Laws  and  Regulations  Concerning  the 
Jews),  compiled  by  V.  O.  Levanda,  pp.  53  et  seq.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1874. 

In  1806  many  Jewish  families  from  the  govern- 
ments Vitebsk  and  Mohilev  on  the  Dnieper  removed 
to  southern  Russia  and  founded  the  first  seven  ag- 
ricultural colonies  in  the  government  of  Kherson. 
They  were  named:  Nahar-Tob,  Har  Shefer,  Sede- 
Menuhah,  Bobrovy-Kut,  Jefeh-Nahar, 
First  .Taazer,  and  Kamenka.  These  lands 
Colonies,  had  previously  been  inspected  by 
Nahum  Finkenstein  and  Lieberman, 
who  were  commissioned  to  do  so  by  the  Jews 
of  Vitebsk  and  Mohilev,  with  the  consent  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  (Nikitin,  “ Yevreiskiya  Zem- 
ledelcheskiya  Kolonii,”  12). 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  colonization  were  di- 
rected to  establish  settlements  in  territories  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  colonies 
were  to  be  founded  at  certain  distances  from  Chris- 
tian settlements,  and  the  .lewisli  colonists  were 
denied  the  right  to  purchase  land  in  Christian  vil- 
lages. Every  occupation  not  in  the  line  of  agricul- 
ture was  strictly  prohibited.  The  colonial  authori- 
ties were  to  lend  the  Jews  all  possible  assistance 
and  protection.  Unfortunately  for  the  settlers,  the 
officials  selected  territories  more  adapted  for  cattle- 
breeding  and  agriculture  on  a large  scale  than  for 
small  farms;  and  those  colonists  who  had  settled  on 
their  own  account  were  left  almost  without  the 
necessary  means  to  purchase  implements  and  food. 
Exhausted  by  the  long  and  weary  journey,  and 
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unaccustomed  to  the  climate  of  the  sparsely  settled 
South  Russian  steppes,  many  fell  ill  and  died;  while 
■others  sold  their  estates  for  next  to  nothing  and 
returned  to  their  old  homes  or  left  the  country 
altogether.  Only  the  poorest  remained  in  the  colo- 
nies ; and  these  led  a miserable  existence,  hoping  in 
vain  for  the  support  promised  the  government. 
Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks,  1,690  families  had 
been  settled  in  these  colonies  up  to  the  year  1810. 
On  April  6 of  that  year  an  edict  was  issued,  dis- 
■continuing  the  transfer  of  Jews  to  New  Russia,  all 
the  funds  assigned  by  the  government  having  been 
expended.  In  1819  General  Intzov,  chief  superin- 
tendent of  South  Russian  colonies,  inspected  the 
Jewish  settlements,  and  he  reported  on  them  so  fa- 
vorably that  the  question  of  continuing  Jewish  col- 
onization was  discussed  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1823 
a loari  of  50,000  rubles  was  granted  for  colonization 
purposes,  and  this  enabled  443  families  to  settle — 
partly  in  the  old  colonies  and  partly  in  new  settle- 
ments. In  the  same  year  further  emigration  to  New 
Russia  was  stopped  by  the  government.  Under  the 
conscientious  management  of  General  Intzov,  the 
economic  condition  of  the  colonies  improved;  but 
his  strict  administration  and  almost  military  discip- 
line drove  many  of  the  colonists  away.  His  plan 
of  distributing  the  free  farms — by  which  the  colon- 
ists were  grouped  together,  not  by  families,  but  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  management — was  detri- 
mental to  the  development  of  the  colonies. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  Jewish  colo- 
nization in  Russia  begins  with  the  edict  concerning 
the  Jews  issued  by  Czar  Nicholas  I. 

Second  on  April  13,  1835.  From  this  it  was 

Era.  manifest  that  the  czar  intended  to 

colonize  New  Russia  with  Jews,  who 
were  to  be  settled  there  in  great  numbers.  Briefly 
the  provisions  of  the  edict  were  as  follows:  (1)  Jews 
were  permitted  to  join  the  peasant  class  in  New 
Russia  without  being  compelled  to  do  so.  (2)  Forty 
candidates  were  entitled  to  the  right  of  founding  a 
colony.  (3)  Jews  were  granted  tlie  right  to  buy  or 
rent  lands  from  Christian  owners  or  from  the  crown 
in  territories  where  Jews  were  allowed  to  live.  (4) 
Jews  joining  the  peasant  class  were  relieved  from 
certain  taxes  and  duties.  (5)  Jews  colonizing  fifty 
Jewish  families  on  their  estates  were  entitled  to  hon- 
orary citizenship,  and  those  colonizing  one  hundred 
families  were  entitled  to  be  raised  to  the  nobility. 
(6)  Colonists  were  granted  the  right  to  send  their 
children  to  all  public  schools,  gymnasiums,  acade- 
mies, and  universities  (“Russian  Code,”  pp.  24-27, 
104-117).  Notwithstanding  these  privileges,  the 
Jews,  remembering  the  trials  and  sufferings  encoun- 
tered by  the  first  colonists,  showed  but  little  enthu- 
siasm for  the  scheme;  and  the  czar,  disappointed  at 
the  complete  failure  of  his  well-meant  project,  or- 
dered a special  commission,  under  the  presidency  of 
Count  Kankrin,  minister  of  finance,  to  investigate 
the  matter.  This  commission  attributed  the  failure 
to  climatic  reasons,  and  recommended  the  fertile  terri- 
tories of  Siberia,  with  their  healthful  climate,  as  more 
suitable  for  colonization. 

In  1836  the  czar  issued  an  order  assigning  15,154 
deciatines  of  land  in  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and 
Omsk  for  colonization  by  Jews.  This  order  had  an 
unexpected  and  remarkable  result.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  Jews,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant, 
knew  no  limits.  Jewish  scholars — I.  B.  Levinsohn, 
B.  (Mandelstamm,  and  others — supported  the  gov- 
ernment plan  by  contributions  to  the  press  and  by 
public  speeches.  Almost  equal  sympathy  was  shown 
by  the  Christian  population  of  all  classes. 

The  first  who  sought  to  be  colonized  were  70 


families,  numbering  350  persons,  from  Mitau  in 
Courland,  who  applied  through  their  leaders,  Meyer 
Mendelsohn  and  Elijah  Mitauer,  for  permission  to 
settle  in  the  province  of  Ekaterinoslav.  Numerous 
other  applicants  sent  in  similar  requests  for  the  i)rov- 
inces  of  Siberia,  among  them  being  117  families  from 
Courland,  200  from  the  estates  of  Prince  Dolgorukov, 
and  427  from  Mohilev.  In  all,  990  families  forwarded 
applications  to  Count  Bludov,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior. At  the  same  time  the  minister 
The  received  communications  from  many 

Siberian  governors  pointing  out  the  impracti- 
Proposal.  cability  of  sending  Jews  to  Siberia. 

Count  Kankrin,  however,  remained 
firm  in  his  conviction  that  Siberia  was  the  most 
suitable  country  for  Jewish  colonization;  and  his 
plan  was  sanctioned  by  the  czar,  October  27,  1836 
(“Vos.”  1882,  iii.  62).  Kankrin  proceeded  with  liis 
arrangements,  and  in  due  course  reported  to  the 
czar  that  all  was  ready  for  the  expedition.  To  the 
intense  disappointment  of  all  concerned,  the  report 
was  returned,  January  5,  1837,  with  the  following 
remark  in  the  czar’s  handwriting,  “ The  transfer  of 
Jews  to  Siberia  is  to  be  stopped.” 

As  soon  as  the  new  edict  was  issued  Bludov  gave 
orders  to  all  governors  and  governor-generals  of  the 
Siberian  provinces  to  seize  the  would-be  colonists 
wherever  they  might  be  found  and  to  send  them, 
under  proper  convoy,  to  the  government  of  Kher- 
son. Shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  edict,  36 
families  had  arrived  at  Omsk.  With  the  i)ermis- 
sion  of  the  authorities,  thej'  had  migrated  there  on 
their  own  account.  These  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  former  homes  or  to  settle  in  New  Russia. 

Komarov  was  .sent  by  Bludov  to  the  government 
of  Kherson  to  settle  738  families  in  the  original  nine 
colonies.  But  not  until  the  year  1840  were  the  new 
colonists  moved.  There  were  then  to  be  settled  346 
families  (1,552  persons)  from  Courland  and  863  fam- 
ilies (6,171  persons)  from  Lithuania  and  other  north- 
western provinces.  The  condition  in  which  most  of 
these  colonists  from  Siberia  and  from  the  northwest- 
ern governments  arrived  at  South  Russia  was  jiiti- 
ful.  On  the  road  many  died,  while  others  had  to 
be  placed  in  hospitals.  The  Courlanders — destined 
to  be  pioneers  of  colonization — were  maltreated  by 
the  officials  in  charge  during  their  voyage  down  the 
Dnieper,  and  were  unable  to  begin  work  till  the 
following  year,  as  is  shown  in  the  report  of  Dr. 
Schindler  to  Prince  Dalgorukov.  Major  Benken- 
dorff, in  a communication  to  Kisselev,  declan-d  in 
distinct  terms  that  tlie  czar’s  promises  to  the  Jews 
of  Courland,  both  written  and  verbal,  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  They  found  no  houses,  seeds,  or  agri- 
cultural implements.  As  soon  as  tliey  had  reached 
their  destination  the  authorities  of  Kherson  sent  tliem 
to  the  old  colonies.  The  result  was  that  in  a short 
time  all  the  houses  were  overcrowded,  and  thou- 
sands had  to  camp  in  the  open  fields  near  the  settle- 
ments. In  Yanovka,  for  instance, 
Difificulties  two  thousand  settlers  had  to  remain 
of  Kherson  without  shelter;  and  the  provisions 
Colonists,  soon  gave  out.  This  famine  brought 
on  all  kinds  of  sickness  and  finally 
caused  the  people  to  revolt.  The  authorities  took 
strong  repressive  measures,  the  number  of  over- 
seers was  considerably  increased,  and  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  were  severely  punished.  Count  Vor- 
ontzov,  the  governor-general  of  Kherson,  decided 
to  found  four  new  colonies;  and  he  did  his  best  to 
improve  the  wretched  conditions  of  the  old  settle- 
ments. In  June,  1841,  he  founded  four  colonies 
■which,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  settlers,  were 
called  Novy  Breslavl  (New  Breslau),  Lvov  (Lem- 
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berg),  Romanov,  and  Novo  Poltavka  (New  Pol- 
tavka),  and  settled  there  700  families  (“Vos.”  1882, 
vol.  7).  Kartzev’s  report  of  1845  showed  that  there 
were  1,661  families  (12,779  persons)  in 
Statistics  the  Kherson  colonies.  Of  these,  11,099 
of  Kherson  individuals  were  .settled  by  the  govern- 
Colonies.  ment;  the  rest,  having  paid  for  their 
farms,  settled  on  their  own  account. 
From  1841  to  1845  the  government  expended  234,- 
539  rubles  in  aiding  Jewish  colonists  in  Kherson. 

The  following  table  .shows  the  condition  of  the 
fifteen  colonies  in  the  government  of  Kherson  in 
1845  : 


Name  of  Colony. 

Fa.milif.s. 

Houses. 

Settled. 

Not  yet 
Settled. 

Bobrovy-Kut 

23.3 

.50 

187 

Efenfrar 

111 

1.5 

1.59 

Inguletz 

1.51 

14 

130 

Israelevka 

91 

20 

82 

Izluchista  

70 

9 

60 

Kamenka 

a5 

30 

60 

Lvov  (Lemberg) 

119 

119 

Nagartov,  Great 

111 

ii 

95 

Nagartov,  Little 

37 

3 

31 

Novy  Breslavl 

38 

92 

Novo  Poltavka 

1.50 

150 

Romanov 

128 

132 

Saigadiik 

19 

19 

Seidemenuha,  Great 

229 

^5 

204 

Seidemenuba,  Little 

35 

35 

Total 

1,.597 

180 

1,.5.55 

In  the  fifteen  colonies  there  were  5 synagogues, 
12  houses  of  prayer,  6 town -halls,  7 warehouses,  7 
bath-houses,  1 seed-warehouse,  8 windmills,  . 463 
horses,  2,332  sheep,  3,322  oxen,  1,117  wagons,  289 
plows,  and  533  harrows.  Of  the  colonists  3,308 
were  entered  in  the  books  as  taxpayers. 

The  colonies  had  an  income  of  3,363  rubles  per 
annum,  besides  rents  from  distilleries  and  restau- 
rants kept  by  Jews  who  were  not  colonists.  The 
local  authorities  of  the  fifteen  Jewish  villages  named 
in  the  table  were  11  mayors,  22  assessors,  and  11 
clerks.  Religious  affairs  were  administered  by  12 
rabbis,  assisted  by  30  yarnasim  (“  directors  ”)  and  16 
treasurers.  The  five  synagogues  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  communities.  Most  of  the 
colonists  originally  belonged  to  the  merchant  class, 
833  persons  only  being  artisans.  Only  the  tailors 
(359),  shoemakers  (144),  and  blacksmiths  (11)  found 
employment  in  the  colonies;  the  others  either  sought 
employment  or  established  themselves  in  surround- 
ing towns.  The  death-rate  of  the  colonies  was 
very  high.  To  every  birth  there  were  over  twenty 
deaths.  The  poor  I'esults  showm  were  due  to  the 
inexperience  of  the  colonists,  the  corruption  of  the 
officials,  and  the  absence  of  all  instruction  from 
more  experienced  colonists.  This  was  practically 
confessed  by  the  Russian  officials  in  their  reports  to 
Czar  Nicholas,  who  took  a deep  personal  interest 
in  the  whole  matter  (see  Ki.sselev’s  report,  June, 
1845).  In  1846  the  colonies  were  put  under  the 
management  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  a special 
Jewish  fund,  called  korobka  (“basket  fund”),  being 
set  apart  for  the  necessary  expenditures. 

As  regards  the  colonies  in  Ekaterinoslav,  a report 
made  in  1847  by  Baron  Stempel,  superintendent  of 
the  colonies,  shows  that  the  settlers  on  arriving  in 
Ekaterinoslav  generally  found  no  provi.sion  made 
for  them.  They  were  not  permitted  to  repair  the 
dilapidated  shanties  which  served  for  houses,  and 
were  not  even  ii,llowed  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neigh- 


boring villages  until  spring,  as  Stempel  had  sug- 
gested. Those  who  did  so  were  cruelly  driven  back 
by  Cossacks.  Eiudemics  of  scurvy  and  smallpox 
occurred  soon  after  (“  Archives  of  Kherson-Bessa- 
rabia  Board  of  Administration,”  report  of  Feb.  15, 
1849,  No.  116;  see  also  Harold  Frederic,  “The  New 
Exodus,”  pp.  78,  79,  New  York,  1892).  After  1849, 
Jewish  immigrants  from  northwestern  Russia  were 
directed  chiefiy  to  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
where,  up  to  1856,  fifteen  colonies. 
Colonies  at  sheltering  766  families,  were  founded. 
Ekateri-  The  Ekaterinoslav  colonies  were  un- 
noslav.  der  the  management  of  a director 
appointed  by  the  Kherson-Bessarabia 
bureau  of  government  domains,  and  were  divided 
into  four  districts,  with  an  overseer  at  the  head  of 
each.  The  colonists  elected  their  own  aldermen, 
all  the  other  authorities  being  Christians.  Hebrew 
schools  (liedarim)  were  prohihited  in  the  colonies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav 
in  1890; 


Name  of  Colony. 

Land  in 
Deciatines.* 

Families. 

Hired 

Help. 

Bogodarovka 

1,0.50 

278 

4 

Gorkava 

780 

2.52 

16 

Grafskava 

910 

181 

3 

Khlvebodarovka 

570 

81 

1 

Krasnoselka 

1,360 

319 

3 

Mezhirech 

1,110 

290 

24 

Nadezhnaya 

1,230 

351 

12 

Neehavevka  

630 

206 

5 

Novoziatopol 

1,860 

io8 

20 

Priyutnaya 

870 

169 

5 

Roskosbnaya 

780 

178 

Rovnopol 

1,190 

219 

4 

Sladkovodnava 

840 

193 

2 

Trudolyubovka 

960 

292 

11 

Veselaya 

810 

244 

7 

Zatisliye 

1,600 

233 

Zelionoepole 

1,170 

370 

4 

Total 

17,620 

4,314 

121 

* 1 deciatine  = 3.70  acres. 


Of  the  hired  help,  106  persons  were  Christians  and 
25  were  Jews  (K.  Sluchevski,  “ Yevreiskiya  Kolonii,” 
in  “Russki  Vyestnik,”  iv.  206,  1890). 

In  1856  Evzel  (Joseph)  Gunzburg  gave  the  gov- 
ernment 10,000  rubles,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  in  providing  annual  rewards  for  the  best 
Jewish  farmers;  the  recipients  to  be  determined  by 
the  Minister  of  Domains  (“  Civil  Code,”  vol.  xxxi. 
No.  30,  672). 

After  1856  only  four  more  colonies  were  founded; 
namely,  two  in  the  government  of  Kherson  and 
two  in  that  of  Ekaterinoslav.  Under  a law  en- 
acted in  1866  Jewish  colonization  ceased  entirely. 
The  measure  was  adopted  mainly  for  financial  rea- 
sons, the  basket  fund  no  longer  sufficing  for  both 
colonization  and  education.  Besides  this,  New  Rus- 
sia was  no  longer  in  need  of  artificial  colonization. 
The  reports  of  V.  A.  Islavin,  an  official  who  visited 
the  colonies  in  1851  and  again  in  1865,  enable  a 
comparison  of  those  years  to  be  made.  Instead  of 
the  15  colonies  in  1847  there  were  37 
Contrast  in  1865  — 20  in  Kherson  and  17  in 
between  Ekaterinoslav;  the  2,210  families  in 
1851  and  1851,  consisting  of  14,780 persons,  had 
1865.  increased  in  1865  to  2,873  families, 
consisting  of  32,943  persons;  and  in- 
stead of  85,563  deciatines  of  cultivated  land  in  1851, 
there  were  in  1865,  129,521  deciatines. 

The  following  figures  contrasting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colonies  in  1851  and  in  1865  will  be  of 
interest; 
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Kherson. 

Ekatf.rinoslav. 

1&51. 

18&5. 

1851. 

18a5. 

Public  Buildings 

59 

98 

2 

98 

Private  Houses..  

1,507 

2.023 

209 

922 

Expert  Farmers 

188 

209 

58 

295 

Oxen 

1,205 

4-40 

4 

Horses 

907 

2.228 

4M 

1.034 

Cows  and  Calves 

4,0t)2 

5,.579 

788 

1,668 

Sheep 

1,393 

4,291 

1,230 

111  1869  the  Ministiy  of  Domains  instituted  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  Jewish  settlers  of  tlie  New 
Russian  colonies,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
them  really  occupied  themselves  with  agriculture 
and  how  many  were  indigent  and  worthless.  As  a 
result,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  10,359  men,  women, 
and  children  were  expelled  from  the  class  of  agri- 
culturists. In  1874  all  reserve  lands,  which  had 
been  counted  as  part  of  the  colonies,  were  taken 
away  from  them. 

In  the  western  governments  the  Jewish  Agricul- 
tural Colonies  were  founded  after  the  publication  of 
the  edict  of  1835.  There  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  .settle  on  government  as  well  as  on  private  lands, 
and  for  founding  colonies  wealthy  Jews  were  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  honorary  citizens.  In 
1848,  158  families,  comprising  946  persons,  settled 
on  government  lands.  Eleven  years  later  (1859)  the 
settling  of  Jews  on  such  land  in  the  western  gov- 
ernments ceased  entirely;  and  in  1864  they  were 
deprived  of  the  permission  even  to  settle  on  private 
lands.  In  1870  there  were  34,475  Jews  settled  in  the 
Agricultural  Colonies  in  the  western  governments, 
distributed  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Government. 

Number  of 
Settlements. 

Number  of 
Individuals. 

Land  in 
Deciatines. 

Grodno 

20 

1.376 

2,6.55 

Kiev 

32 

7,980 

2,719 

Kovno 

15 

2,477 

2,2.52 

Minsk  

25 

3,923 

3,577 

Mohilev 

77 

2,2.50 

8,413 

Podolsk 

14 

9,411 

8,470 

Wilna  

18 

2,960 

2,069 

Vitebsk. 

5 

824 

749 

Volhynia 

10 

3,274 

2,947 

Total 

216 

34,475 

33,851 

The  above  numbers  have  since  considerably  de- 
creased. 


State  of  Russo-Jewish  Agriculture. 


Government. 

Owned  by 
Landlords. 

Owned  by 

Small  Farmers. 

Leased. 

Total 

Deciatines.* 

Percentage  of 
all  the  Land 
in  the  Government. 

Percentage  of 
Jewish  Population 
in  the  Government. 

Bessarabia 

109,210 

167,539 

276,749 

9.1 

12.1 

Chernigov  

79,876 

139,.5().5 

219,381 

5.8 

4.4 

Ekaterinoslav. . 

61,007 

30,257 

.58,0.58 

149,322 

2.5 

3.2 

(irodno 

21,085 

3,-573 

294,9.52 

319,510 

10.6 

19.7 

218,843 

11,477 

4,0.33 

254,050 

261,518 

36.432 

472,893 
272  955 

8.4 

9 5 

6.3 

14.6 

19. 

Kovno 

2.252 

42;717 

1.3 

Podolsk 

6,8.57 

2,006 

240,108 

248,971 

6.9 

18.7 

Poltava 

Taurida  (Cri- 

40,836 

172,379 

213,215 

5.3 

3.5 

meal 

84,.580 

161 

24.891 

109,632 

2.1 

2.5 

Vitebsk 

32,173 

749 

44,278 

77,200 

2 2 

12.9 

Volhynia 

13,916 

408 

304,948 

319,272 

5.8 

14.9 

* 1 deoiatine  = 2.70  acres. 


The  preceding  table,  published  in  “ Statisticheski 
Vremennik  Rossiskoi  Imperii  ” (Statistical  Annals  of 
the  Russian  Empire),  3d  series,  part  2,  edited  by  V. 
Alenitzyn,  St.  Petersburg,  1884,  shows  the  extent 
of  land  owned  and  leased  by  Jews  in  western  and 
southwestern  Russia  in  1881. 

These  results  were  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
was  exactly  in  this  year  1881  that  the  colonies  re- 
ceived the  greatest  check  to  their  develoinnent  by 
the  riots,  which  actually  reached  the  colonies  of 
Kherson  and  Bessarabia  and  disturbed  the  sense  of 
security  in  all  the  rest.  Several  of  the  best  Jewish 
farmers  in  Bessarabia  emigrated  in  that  year  to  the 
United  States  and  Palestine. 

The  May  Laws  of  1882  (put  into  application  in 
1891)  influenced  the  development  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Colonies  of  Russia  only  indirectly.  They  put 
a stop  to  all  immigration  of  the  Jewish  iidiabitants  of 
the  towns  into  the  villages,  and  indeed  sent  no  less 
than  50,000  from  the  villages  into  the  towns.  By 
this  means  the  development  of  agricultural  tastes 
among  the  Russian  Jews  was  effectively  arrested. 

But  the  Agricultural  Colonies  were  particularly 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  these  enactments. 
In  1880  a fund  to  promote  handicraft  and  agi  icul- 
ture  among  the  Russian  Jews  was  initiated,  with 
a capital  of  200,000  rubles,  by  8.  Poliakov,  Baron 
11.  Giinzburg,  A.  Sack,  Leon  Rosenthal.  M.  Fried- 
land,  and  othei's.  Seven  years  later 
Recent  (1887)  tlie  amount  of  this  fund  (1,1 10,- 
Progress.  271  rubles)  was  turned  over  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  government  treas- 
ury. In  1891  an  agricultural  school,  affiliated  with 
the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  was  opened  at  Odessii. 
In  1899  the  government  granted  Ilaron  H.  Giinz- 
burg  permission  to  found  a Jewish  agricultural 
colony  on  his  estate  in  the  district  of  Bendery,  gov- 
ernment of  Bessarabia.  The  colony  is  called  Ros- 
slanka,  and  covers  500  deciatines  of  land,  of  which 
400  are  under  cultivation,  each  farmer  being  enti- 
tled to  20.  The  remaining  100  deciatines  are  re- 
served foracommon  pasture  andforfuture  enlarge- 
ments of  the  farms.  All  the  settlers,  except  .soldiers 
that  have  served  their  time,  must  be  graduates  of 
some  agricultural  school;  and  all  storekeepers  must 
be  Christians  (“  Ahiasaf,”  1899,  ji.  361). 

In  1900.  accoriling  to  the  latest  reports,  there  were 
more  than  100,000  Jewish  agriculturists  in  Russia 
cultivating  their  own  farms,  60,000  of  whom  are  set- 
tled in  170  colonies.  In  South  Russia.  Jews  in  great 
numbers  seek  work  on  Christian  estates  and  And 
ready  employment  there.  In  Siberia,  especially  in 
the  district  of  Krasnoyarsk,  there  are  numerous  Jew- 
ish agriculturists  who  have  established  themselves 
on  single  farms ; and,  excei)t  as  to  their  religion,  they 
differ  little  from  the  general  mass  of  the  peasants. 

In  Poland,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of 
1887,  Jews  owned  about  270,000  deciatines.  In  the 
government  of  Plotzk  there  are  three 
Poland.  settlements,  Kukhari,  Dzhikovich,  and 
Rodolobovka,  which  were  founded  in 
the  thii'ties  by  the  local  Jewi.sh  landowner.  Solomon 
(Zelman)  Posner,  who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
vice-regent.  Count  Paskevich.  These  settlements 
are  in  a flourishing  condition  and  are  inhabited  by 
500  Jewish  farmers.  There  are  also  some  farmers 
scattered  in  the  government  of  Radom.  In  Bessa- 
rabia many  Jews  cultivate  the  vine.  There  are  nine 
colonies,  mainlj^  in  the  district  of  Soroki,  with  a 
population  of  4,300  and  an  area  of  over  3,000  decia- 
tines. In  the  same  district  there  are  about  twenty 
villages  entirely  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  cultivate 
the  vine,  tobacco,  and  fruit  (“Vos.”  April  20,  1900). 
In  the  periodical  “ Kaspi  ” for  April,  1895,  a good 
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description  is  given  of  the  Vartashen  settlement  in 
the  district  of  Nookha  (government  of  Elisaheth- 
pol),  wliich  is  wholly  inhabited  by  Jewish  tobacco- 
planters  (350  families). 

The  following  two  tables  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Odessa  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Jewish  Agricid- 
turists  and  Artisans  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  No. 
I.  shows  that  i.a  1896  nearly  97,000  Jews  in  Russia 
were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Besides  these  colo- 
nists who  W'ere  grouped  in  settlements  there  were 
numerous  single  families  occupied  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  as  shown  in  table  No.  H. 

I.— .Jewish  Agriculturists  in  Russia,  1896. 


Governments. 

Number  of 
Jewish 
Agricultu- 
ral Settle- 
ments. 

Number  of 
Persons. 

Cultivated 
Land  in 
Deciatines.* 

Bessarabia 

7 

2,100 

2,900 

Ekaterinoslav 

17 

7,849 

16,220 

Grodno 

20 

2,752 

2,665 

Kherson 

22 

19,419 

41,790 

Kiev 

32 

15,960 

2,719 

Kovno 

15 

4,954 

2,252 

Minsk 

25 

7,946 

3,577 

Mohilev 

77 

4,.500 

8,413 

Podolsk 

14 

18,822 

8,470 

Plotzk  

3 

,500 

240 

Vitebsk 

5 

1,648 

749 

Volhynia 

10 

6,548 

2,947 

W’ilna 

18 

3,932 

2,069 

Total 

265 

96,930 

95,011 

* 1 deciatine  = 2.70  acres. 


II.— Jewish  Workers  on  Plantations  in  Russia,  1896. 


Governments. 

Culture  of 
Tobacco. 

Gardening, 

etc. 

Bessarabia 

1,358 

245 

Chernigov 

384 

92 

Ekaterinoslav 

168 

5 

Grodno 

2,869 

631 

Kherson 

1,138 

77 

801 

200 

Kovno 

612 

i,a5i 

Minsk  

390 

1,896 

Podolsk 

839 

169 

Poltava 

308 

6 

Taurida 

223 

1 

V’itebsk 

320 

30 

Volhynia 

125 

51 

Wilna 

503 

522 

Total 

10,038 

5,276 

There  were  also  about  1,800  Jewish  fleld-laborers 
employed  in  1896  on  about  25  different  estates  in 
Bessarabia,  Grodno,  Kherson,  Kiev,  Podolsk,  and 
Poltava. 


III.— Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  in  Russia  in  1898-99. 
(Data  Collected  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
tion.) 


Governments. 

Number  of 
Colonies. 

Number  of 
Jewish 
Agricultur- 
ists. 

Land  Oc- 
cupied by 
Them,  in 
Deciatines. 

Bessarabia 

0 

3,960 

2,906 

Ekaterinoslav 

17 

8,597 

17,660 

Grodno 

13 

1,505 

4,198 

Kberson 

21 

22,801 

42,336 

Kiev 

19 

2,965 

2,372 

Kovno 

20 

1,520 

2,854 

Minsk  

25 

5,540 

6,431 

Moghilev 

75 

.5,290 

4,9.54 

Podolsk 

14 

3,330 

2,125 

Vitebsk 

19 

805 

110 

Volhynia 

14 

4 940 

Wllha 

35 

1,910 

kiiii 

Total 

278 

03,223 

95,785 

IV.— Jewish  Agriculturists  in  Russia  outside  op  the 
Colonies,  in  1899.  Information  Gathered  by  the  Rus- 
sian Jewish  Colonization  Committee,  Received  through 
Baron  David  GCnzburg. 


Governments. 

Horticul- 

ture. 

Tobacco 

Culture. 

Viti- 

culture. 

Number  of  Persons 

Engaged  in  Dairy- 

ing, etc. 

No.  of  Persons  En- 

gaged in  Apiculture. 

Number  of 

Persons. 

Number  of 

Deciat. 

Number  of 

Persons. 

Number  of 

Deciat. 

Number  of  j 

Persons. 

Number  of 

Deciat. 

Bessarabia 

721 

1,568 

789 

1,512 

459 

776 

366 

23 

Chernigov 

551 

599 

114 

467 

35 

8 

Courland  

36 

56 

99 

3 

3 

2,047 

1,174 

35 

25 

844 

44 

53 

72 

1 

Kherson 

.56 

81 

26 

ioi 

31 

60 

114 

3 

170 

240 

4 

41 

4 

1,495 

1,633 

3 

617 

51 

■ 35 

' 17 

358 

12 

Lomzha 

234 

390 

15 

1 

174 

Lublin 

497 

168 

4 

4.52 

13 

Minsk 

1,849 

1,642 

726 

1 

Mobllev 

811 

1,1.52 

2 

5 

7 

2 

563 

1 

81 

22 

151 

194 

146 

140 

2 

Podolsk 

935 

805 

441 

357 

117 

260 

407 

22 

Poltava 

177 

1,185 

24 

128 

45 

44 

811 

210 

1 

445 

938 

222 

4 

165 

260 

181 

11 

Taurida 

61 

46 

38 

38 

4 

7 

55 

305 

1 

Volhynia 

490 

393 

300 

48 

1 

373 

2 

Warsaw 

160 

531 

231 

5 

Wilna 

578 

1,132 

452 

5 

Total 

11,984 

1.5,112 

1,746 

2,646 

665 

1,136 

7,185 

177 

From  numerous  official  reports  of  Benkendorff, 
Barons  Hahn  and  Stempel,  Kartzev  and  Islavin,  up  to 
1886  (summarized  in  Nikitin),  it  is  evident  that  the 
Jewish  colonies  in  New  Russia  are  in  no  way  behind 
the  Christian  Russian  villages  in  rational  farming. 
If  the  colonies  have  not  been  as  great  a success  as 
was  anticipated,  the  fault  lies  rather  with  the  method 
of  foundation  and  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
by  officials  than  with  the  Jewish  colonists  them- 
selves. 

Bibliography:  Nikitin,  Yevreiskiya  Zemlediielcheskiua  Knl- 
onii,  in  Fos.  1882-89 ; also  in  book  form,  St.  Petersburg,  1887 ; 
Orshanski,  Yevrei  v Rossii,  pp.  110  et  seq.,  283  et  seq.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1877 ; Wolil,  Yevrei  Zemledycletz,  supplement 
to  Ha^Karmel,  1860,  Nos.  12-15;  Perl,  Bohen  Zaddilf,  Prague, 
1838;  Ha-Shaliar,  1876,  vii.  361  et  seq.,  418  et  seq. ; Frederic, 
27ie  New  Exndm,  pp.  25, 77 ; Ally.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.  1883,  p.  586 ; 
Bucholtz,  Gesch.  cl.  Juden  in  Riqa,  1899,  p.  57 ; Yevreiskiya 
Zemledyelchcskiya  Kolonii,  in  Efron’s  Russian  translation 
of  Brockhaus’  Knvversatinnslexiknn,  St.  Petersburg,  1894; 
Uleinikov,  Yevreiskiya  ZemledyelcUeskiya  Kolonii  Ekateri- 
noslavskoi  Gubernii,  St.  Petersburg,  1892 ; Afanasyev  Chuzh- 
binski,  Sobranie  Soehineni,  vii.  241  et  seq.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1893;  Kahan,  Yevrei  Zemledyeltzy,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg.  1880; 
Statisticheski  Vremennik  Rossiskoi  Imperii,  3d  series,  part 
ii,  St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

H.  R. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  : With  the  exception  of  the 
partly  successful  experiment  by  tliirteen  Jewish 
families  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1837  (see  below), 
Jewish  agriculture  and  Agricultural  Colonies  in 
America  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  great  Russo- 
Jewish  migration  of  1881-82. 

The  first  agricultural  colony  settled  by  Jews  in 
the  United  States  was  founded  at  Wawarsing,  Ul- 
ster county.  New  York,  in  1837,  and 
First  Jew-  was  named  Siioeom  (“  Peace").  It  was 
ish  Colony,  founded  by  thirteen  Jewish  families — 
under  the  leadership  of  a certain  Moses 
Cohen — who  left  New  York  city,  where  they  had 
been  living,  to  engage  in  agriculture  on  farms  which 
I they  bad  purchased.  For  five  years  they  tried  to 
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make  farming  pa}',  but  were  compelled  to  add  to 
their  earnings  from  the  laud  by  manufacturing  on 
a small  scale  and  by  trading.  Some  of  the  original 
settlers  moved  out  of  the  colony  during  this  period, 
and  other  Jewish  families  joined ; but  finding  it  im- 
possible to  support  themselves  by  farming,  they 
sold  their  holdings  and  moved  away  (1842). 

The  first  agricultural  colony  of  Russian  Jews  in 
the  United  States  settled  on  Sicily  Island,  Cata- 
houla parish,  near  Bayou  Louis,  Louisiana,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  not  far  from 
Louisiana,  the  Mississippi  river.  It  comprised 
35  families  from  Kiev  and  25  families 
from  Elizabethgrad,  andhad  been  partially  organized 
in  Russia.  When  the  colonists  arrived  in  America  in 
October.  1881,  they  found  that  negotiations  for  the 


into  three  groups,  so  as  to  work  most  effectively  on 
the  land  that  had  been  purchased  in  three  tracts. 
The  ground  was  tilled,  and  corn,  cotton,  and  vege- 
tables were  planted.  The  colonists  worked  with 
energy,  building  fences  and  generally  improving 
the  land,  when,  early  in  the  spring  of  1882,  the  en- 
tire region  was  flooded  owing  to  an  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi  river — houses,  cattle,  implements,  and 
crops  being  all  swept  away,  and  an  e.xpenditure 
estimated  at  over  §20,000  "was  rendered  nugatory. 
Some  of  the  colonists  removed  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  while  others  purchased 
isolated  farms  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  where  they 
are  now  successfully  engaged  in  agriculture. 

In  July,  1882,  Herman  Rosenthal,  a Russian  from 
Kiev,  president  of  the  Louisiana  colony,  headed  a 


Genkral  View  ok  Woodbine  Colony,  New  Jersey. 

(From  a photograph.) 


establishment  of  the  colony  in  Louisiana  had  been 
completed  by  H.  Rosenthal.  A New  York  commit- 
tee consisting  of  M.  S.  Isaacs,  Dr.  Julius  Goldman, 
M. Ellinger,  Charles  L.Bernheim,  and  Henry  S. Henry, 
acting  as  the  representatives  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  of  Paris,  France,  advanced  the  colonists 
the  sum  of  $2,800,  nominally  as  a loan  ; and  they  pos- 
sessed about  $2,800  of  their  own.  A tract  of  land, 
comprising  about  5,000  acres,  was  purchased  at 
§8  an  acre.  On  their  arrival  at  their  future  home, 
the  colonists  were  lodged  temporarily  in  three  old 
houses  that  still  stood  on  the  property,  which  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  had  been  a plantation,  and  since 
then  had  remained  uncultivated.  Lumber  (for  the 
erection  of  small  houses),  horses,  farm  implements, 
cattle,  poultry,  etc.,  were  forwarded  to  the  settle- 
ment from  New  Orleans  by  a local  committee  of 
the  Alliance,  which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ju- 
lius Weiss,  had  taken  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colony. 

The  colonists,  who  numbered  173,  Yvere  divided 
I.— 17 


group  of  20  Russian  families,  yvIio  settled  on  farms 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Yvhat  is  now  South  Da- 
kota, and  formed  a colony  'which  they 
South,  called  Cr^mieux.  It  was  situated  in 
Dakota.  Davison  county,  fourteen  miles  from 
Mt.  Vernon,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  twenty-six  miles  from  Mitchell,  the  county -seat. 
Most  of  the  colonists  had  quarter-section  farms  of  160 
acres  each,  while  some  of  the  farms  covered  as  much 
as  a square  mile  (640  acres).  Among  the  settlers 
were  several  families  that  had  joined  the  ill-fated  set- 
tlement in  Louisiana.  The  colonists  at  Cremieux  had 
means  of  their  owm,  and  the  first  year  met  with  a fair 
measure  of  success.  Oats,  Avheat,  rye,  and  barley 
were  sown,  and  yielded  good  crops,  Avhile  especial 
attention  Yvas  paid  to  the  raising  of  flax.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  wheat  Yvas  more  extensiY'ely  cultivated ; but 
the  wheat-bug  made  its  appearance,  and  a large  part 
of  the  crop  was  destroyed.  In  addition  to  this,  a pro- 
longed period  of  drought  caused  the  death  of  many 
cattle.  In  the  third  year  thunderstorms  Yvere  so  de- 
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structive  to  tlie  standing  crops  that  the  colonists  were 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  farms;  but  the  rate  of 
interest  demanded  on  loans  was  so  high  that  most 
of  the  settlers  sold  out  and  moved  away.  A few 
I'emained  a year  or  two  longer;  but  excessive  in- 
terest on  their  mortgages  and  a scarcity  of  water 
proved  a combination  too  powerful  for  them,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1885  they  also  left  the  settle- 
ment. The  failure  may  likewise  be  attributed,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  distance  of  the  colony  from  the  rail- 
road and  the  county-seat. 

Another  attempt  at  Jewish  colonization  in  South 
Dakota  was  made  soon  after,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  Twenty -live  un- 


were  lit  for  cultivation.  Water  was  scarce,  except 
in  the  spring,  when  mountain  floods  endangered  ex- 
istence itself.  During  the  first  year  of  settlement 
there  were  in  all  15  families  at  Cotopaxi,  with  a 
total  of  64  persons.  After  many  hardships  the  set- 
tlers were  compelled  to  leave  the  colony,  as  they 
could  not  make  a living  from  the  soil,  and  had  no 
other  industries  from  which  to  derive  an  income. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  a Jewish  agricultural  col- 
ony of  socialists  was  established  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion  of  Oregon,  near  the  Cali- 
Oregon.  fornia  line,  by  a party  of  Jews  from 
southwestern  Russia,  who  called  them- 
selves “Sons  of  the  Free,”  and  named  their  settle- 


The  Schoolhouse,  Woodbine  Colony,  New  Jersey. 

(From  a photograph.) 


married  young  men  settled  as  farmers  upon  a tract 
of  land  near  Cremieux  at  a place  which  they  called 
Bethlehem -Yehudah.  They  carried  on  their  work 
upon  a communistic  basis ; but,  notwithstanding  out- 
side support,  the  experiment  proved  unsuccessful. 
After  a precarious  existence  of  a year  and  a half, 
during  which  there  were  much  strife  and  discontent 
in  the  community,  the  settlement  Yvas  abandoned. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a Jewish  agricultural  col- 
ony in  Colorado  met  with  no  better  success.  On 
INIay  9,  1882,  12  families  were  sent  to 
Colorado.  Cotopaxi  in  the  state  of  Colorado, 
with  means  furnished  by  the  Hebrew 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  The  colonists 
were  settled  on  government  land,  160  acres  being 
allotted  to  each  family;  but  of  1,780  acres  100  only 


ment  New  Odessa.  The  colony  was  situated  265 
miles  from  Portland,  near  the  town  of  Glendale, 
on  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad.  Originally 
there  were  40  persons  in  this  settlement,  most  of  them 
unmarried,  and  many  of  them  would-be  social  re- 
formers. A grave  mistake  was  made  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  land,  but  one-fourth  of  it  being  capable 
of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  settlers  lost  courage 
before  the  first  harvest  and  went  away.  In  March, 
1884,  10  new  settlers  bought  760  acres  for  §4,800;  of 
which  about  100  acres  were  planted  in  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  A few  of  the  colonists  tried 
to  support  themselves  by  cutting  ties  and  fire- 
wood for  the  railroad,  but  to  little  purpose.  This 
colonv,  too,  proved  a failure,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1888. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  found  a colony  of  Russo 
Jewish  farmers  in  what  is  now  Nortli  Dakota.  This 
colony,  known  as  Painted  Woods, 
North  was  located,'  in  1882,  near  the  town  of 
Dakota.  Bismarck.  Twenty  families,  each  re- 
ceiving 160  acres,  made  the  initial  ex- 
jieriment,  which  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Rev.  J.  Wechsler  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  his  Jewish 
fellow'  citizens.  In  the  course  of  a year  the  colony 
had  increased  to  54  families,  representing  some  200 
individuals;  but,  owing  to  prairie  fires  and  severe 
drought  during  the  winter  of  1884-85,  their  losses 
were  so  heavy  that  there  W'as  much  distress  among 
the  colonists.  Before  this  period  of  misfortune  be- 
gan the  population  of  the  colony  consisted  of  71  men 
and  52  women  and  nearly  90  children.  By  the  spring 
of  1885  only  40  colonists  were  left.  Funds  had  been 
sent  during  the  winter  to  relieve  their  wants;  and, 
later,  a sum  of  about  §5, 000  was  furnished  to  provide 
seeds,  implements,  horses,  and  cattle.  In  all,  about 
$20,000  had  been  spent  upon  the  colony  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1886.  In  that  year  the  crops  failed,  en- 
tailing much  suffering  during  the  ensuing  winter. 
In  1887  the  colonists,  having  met  with  no  more  suc- 
cess than  their  predecessors,  were  obliged  to  give  up. 
It  is  said  that  a few  Jewish  farmers,  survivors  of 
this  colony,  are  still  to  be  found  scattered  through 
North  Dakota. 

On  March  27,  1884,  an  agricultural  colony  was 
founded  in  Pratt  county,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kansas,  which  was  named  after  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore.  At  first  the  prospects  of  this  colony  were 
promising;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  tlie  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  was  beset  with  difficulties  that 
had  been  underestimated.  As  the  settlers  were  un- 
fitted for  the  hard  work  entailed  by  farming  in  this 
region,  they  were  compelled  to  sell  the  land  and 
leave.  Some  of  them  settled  at  Alliance,  in  New  Jer- 
sej',  while  most  of  them — in  all,  17  families — were  es- 
tablished, April.  1885,  near  Lasker,  in  Ford  county, 
Kansas,  by  the  Montefiore  Agricultural  xVid  Society 
of  New  York.  About  nine  square  miles  of  land  were 
purchased,  and  each  family  was  given  a farm  of  160 
acres.  For  some  years  the  colony  throve,  but  in  the 
end  was  also  unsuccessful. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Cincinnati  another  attempt  at  colonizing  in  Kansas 
had  been  made  in  1882.  This  settle- 
Kansas.  ment,  which  was  called  Beer-sheba, 
was  located  in  Hodgeman  county. 
Here,  again,  prospects,  apparently  bright,  were  soon 
dimmed.  Owing  to  disputes  between  the  colonists 
and  the  managers  of  the  settlement  the  latter  sold 
all  the  animals  and  implements,  thus  subjecting  the 
former  to  many  hardships.  In  order  to  earn  a live- 
lihood the  farmers  sought  employment  in  Dodge 
City,  Garden  City,  and  other  places,  where  they 
worked  at  trades,  while  their  families  remained  on 
the  farms.  They  continued  to  struggle  on,  and  in 
a few  cases  succeeded  in  making  their  farms  moder- 
ately profitable;  but  as  a colony  the  attempt  was 
not  a success. 

A third  agricultural  colony,  known  as  Hebron, 
was  establislied  in  southern  Kansas.  This  settle- 
ment comprised  80  families,  one-half  having  private 
means,  the  other  being  aided  by  the  Montefiore  Ag- 
ricultural Aid  Society.  Only  a few  families  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  farms  pay,  and,  as  a whole, 
the  attempt  was  a failure. 

In  March,  1886,  Gilead,  in  Comanche  county, 
Kansas,  was  settled  by  20  families,  most  of  whom 
were  Rumanian;  while  Touro  was  begun  with  12 
Russian  families,  and  Leeser,  in  Finney  county, 
with  a still  smaller  number.  What  has  been  said 


of  the  other  Jewish  xVgricultural  Colonies  of  Kansas 
applies  also  to  these.  Each  attempt  was  a struggle 
beset  with  hardships,  rewarded  by  occasional  suc- 
cess, and  ending  in  complete  failure. 

In  1882  Lazarus  Silberman,  a banker  of  Chicago, 
settled  12  Russo-Jewish  families  on  300  acres  of  land 
in  Michigan,  lying  on  the  shores  of  Carp  lake,  be- 
tween Lake  5lichigan  and  Grand  Traverse  bay. 
After  many  difficulties  with  the  settlers,  who  either 
would  not  or  covdd  not  make  any  payments  on  the 
amounts  advanced  to  them,  Silberman  abandoned 
the  enterprise;  and  soon  after  the  colonists  dis- 
banded. The  failure  was  ascribed  as  much  to  lack 
of  capital  as  to  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  not 
practical  agriculturists. 

In  August,  1891, 16  fandliesof  Russian  Jcwssettled 
in  Huron  county,  Michigan,  some  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bad  Axe.  They  called  their 

Michigan,  settlement  Palestine.  The  land  was 
wild  but  good.  The  colonists  took  it 
on  five-j'ear  contracts,  agreeing  to  pay  $12  an  acre 
for  their  holdings,  each  family  contracting  for  40  to 
60  acres.  This  settlement,  like  most  of  the  other  at- 
tempts at  Jewish  colonization  in  the  United  States, 
was  begun  too  hastily,  and  without  sufficient  means 
to  tide  the  colonists  over  the  unproductive  period  and 
to  secure  them  against  probable  losses  from  drought, 
fire,  and  flood.  They  succeeded  in  erecting  a few 
shanties  and  log, houses,  but  these  were  insufficient 
for  their  needs;  and  they  ran  into  debt  for  the  few 
horses  and  cows  that  they  were  able  to  obtain.  In 
the  spring  of  1892  the  Beth-El  Hebrew  Relief  Soci 
ety  of  Detroit  (a  city  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles  southwest  of  the  colony)  sent  food  and  tools 
to  the  colonists,  and  on  their  behalf  ap]>lied  to  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  which,  at  this  time  and  in 
subsequent  years,  gave  them  substantial  help.  In 
spite  of  this  siqiport  the  farmers  have  been  unsuc- 
cessfid.  Four  or  five  have  given  up  their  holdings, 
while  the  rest  arc  still  struggling  on  in  the  hojie 
of  eventually  jiaying  off  their  burden  of  debt.  In 
October,  1897,  there  were  13  men,  11  women,  and  39 
children  in  the  colony.  In  April,  1900,  there  were 
but  8 families,  and  these,  too,  would  have  left  but 
for  the  freciuent  and  substantial  aid  rendered  by 
philanthropic  organizations. 

Among  other  .Jewish  xVgricidtural  Colonies  having 
only  brief  existence  may  be  mentioned  one  estab- 
lished by  15  .Jewish  families  in  1883  on  land  pur- 
chased with  their  own  funds  near  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  colony  they  called  Washington, 
and  it,  too,  was  doomed  to  failure.  Through  the 
efforts  of  some  philanthropic  Jewish  residents  of 
Baltimore  9 families  were  established  in  November, 
1882,  at  a place  called  Waterview,  on 

Virginia,  the  Rappahannock  river,  in  Virginia, 
but  before  1886  this  colony  had  dis- 
appeared. A dozen  Jewish  families  were  colonized 
in  Middlesex  county,  Virginia,  in  1882,  but  did  not 
remain  there  long. 

Among  several  other  futile  attempts  at  Jewish 
agricidtural  colonization  between  1882  and  1892  was 
one  in  Calaveras  county,  California. 

Jewish  agricultural  colonization  in  Connecticut 
dates  from  the  settlement  of  three  Jewish  families, 
in  1891,  at  New  London  and  Norwich. 

Connecti-  by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
cut.  New  York  city,  with  money  provided 
for  the  purpose  bj'  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund.  The  families  were  sent  to  work  in  mills,  but 
by  strict  economy  they  succeeded  in  a few  years 
in  saving  enough  money  to  enable  the  heads  of  the 
families,  who  had  been  dairy-farmers  in  Russia,  to 
buy  cheap  farms  near  Norwich.  Not  long  after,  in 
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1892,  one  Hayyiin  Pankiii,  a Russian  Jew,  aided  by 
the  Baron  de  Hirscli  Fund,  bought  a farm  near 
Chesterfield.  He  soon  succeeded  in  inducing  28 
other  Jewish  families  to  settle  near  the  same  place. 
They  all  engaged  mainly  in  dairy-farming,  as  the 
soil  was  not  rich  enough  to  make  market-gardening 
profitable,  although  each  farmer  raised  his  own  fod- 
der and  the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  required 
for  his  family'.  The  general  method  by  which  these 
farms  were  purchased  was  by  the  payment  of  one- 
third  to  one-half  in  cash,  the  balance  remaining  on 
mortgage  at  5 or  6 per  cent  per  annum.  Later,  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  made  loans  on  second  mort- 
gage to  some  of  the  farmers,  to  enable  them  to  im- 
prove their  holdings.  The  population  of  Chesterfield 
has  been  unstable.  Of  the  28  families  that  settled 
in  August,  1892,  onlj^  15  remained  in  the  autumn  of 
1894;  but  18  others  had  come  in  the  meantime,  so 
that  in  the  latter  year  the  total  number  of  Jewish 
farmers  was  33.  In  1897,  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  a steam 
creamery  was  erected  and  a synagogue  was  built.  In 
size  the  farms  range  from  32  to  132  acres,  the  average 
being  about  60;  the  price  jjaid,  including  buildings, 
averages  §15  an  acre.  While  some  of  the  original 
settlers  ■who  were  unsuccessful  left  the  colony,  new- 
comers took  their  places,  so  that  the  population  has 
not  decreased. 

The  general  statistics  of  Jewish  Agricultural  Col- 
onies in  Connecticut  maybe  summarized  as  follows: 
In  April,  1891,  2,376  acres  of  farm  land  were  owned 
by  19  Hebrew  immigrant  families  (compare  “ Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book,”  1899-1900,  pp.  281  and  283). 
These  farms  cost  §20,800,  of  which  sum  §5,840  was 
paid  in  cash.  The  total  Jewish  farming  population 
at  that  time  was  143  persons.  In  January,  1892,  the 
number  of  acres  of  woodland  and  pasture  owned  by 
Jewish  farmers  was  7,843,  of  which  1,420  acres  were 
cleared.  The  purchase  price  of  these  lauds  was 
§89,600,  of  which  §36,050  had  been  paid,  the  balance 
remaining  on  mortgage  at  5 or  6 per  cent.  These 
farms  were  owned  by  52  families,  consisting  of  491 
persons.  The  farmers  owned  229  head  of  cattle. 

In  December,  1899,  there  were  600  Jewish  farmers 
in  New  England,  mainly  in  Couneeticut,  with  some 
scattered  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  estimated  that 
§1,100,000  had  been  invested  by  them  in  their  hold- 
ings, §1,250,000  remaining  on  mortgage.  The  prin- 
cipal groups  of  settlements  in  Connecticut  are  at 
Chesterfield,  Colchester,  and  Montville,  with 
others  near  Norwich  and  New  London. 

Of  all  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  in  the 
United  States  the  most  important  are  those  founded 
in  New  Jensey.  With  few  exceptions 
Ne-w  they  were  all  established  in  the  south- 

Jersey.  ern  part  of  the  state,  and  include 

Alliance,  Rosenhayn,  Carmel, 
Woodbine,  Montefiore,  May’s  Landing,  Hal- 
berton,  Malaga,  and  Hightsto'wn.  Of  these 
only  the  first  four  still  (1900)  remain.  There  were 
300  Jewish  farmers  in  New  Jersey  at  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  in  1882,  200  in  1893,  and  only  76 
at  the  end  of  1896.  Through  aid  extended  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  Paris  in  1897, 
the  colonists  were  given  effective  help,  so  that  in 
1900  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  250  Jewish 
farmers  in  the  state — most  of  whom  were  settled  in 
the  southern  part.  Of  these  probably  not  more  than 
100  families  make  a living  exclusively  by  farming. 

The  colony  of  Alliance  is  situated  in  Salem 
county.  New  .Jersey,  about  a mile  north  of  Broad- 
way— a station  on  the  New  .Jersey  Southern  Rail- 
road. It  is  about  43  miles  southeast  of  Philadelphia, 
and  4 miles  from  Vineland,  the  nearest  market-town. 


The  colony  was  named  after  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  which  provided  funds  for  its  founda- 
tion. Three  large  wooden  buildings  were  erected 
to  afford  temporary  shelter  for  the  colonists,  who 
were  brought  thither  in  Majq  1882. 

The  soil  is  a light  sandy  loam  covered  with  the 
bush  and  scrub-oak  common  in  southern  New  Jer- 
sey. At  the  outset  25  families,  principally  from 
cities  of  southern  Russia  (Elizabethgrad,  Odessa, 
Kiev,  etc.),  settled  at  Alliance,  but  this  number  soon 
increased  to  67  families.  The  first  winter  was  passed 
by  the  colonists  crowded  together  in  the  three  build- 
ings mentioned,  their  needs  being  provided  for  in 
part  by  the  Hebrew  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  The  next 
year  the  land  was  divided  into  fifteen-acre  farms; 
houses  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a cellar  were 
erected,  wells  sunk,  and  other  improvements  made. 
Contracts  were  entered  into  under  which  each  farmer 
was  to  pay  within  ten  years  §350  for  his  holding, 
the  house  being  reckoned  at  §150.  The  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  communal  purposes,  school-build- 
ings, factories,  burial-ground,  etc.,  was  150. 

Each  family  during  the  first  year  of  settlement 
received  §8  to  §12  per  month  for  9 months,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  its  members,  and  §100  worth 
of  seed  for  planting.  Each  farmer  also  received 
some  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  small  farming  im- 
plements, etc.  The  second  year  each  family  re- 
ceived §30  worth  of  seed,  and  about  50  families  were 
also  supplied  with  sewing-machines.  One  of  the 
large  buildings  above  referred  to  was  converted  into 
a cigar  factory  during  the  second  winter;  but,  the 
hands  being  unskilled,  wages  were  very  low.  This 
industry  was  discontinued  the  next  j'ear,  and  the 
colonists  suffered  very  nuich  in  consequence.  Ow- 
ing to  these  hardships  and  discouragements,  by  the 
end  of  1884,  17  farmers  abandoned  their  holdings, 
which  reduced  the  population  to  50  families,  com- 
prising 250  persons.  About  this  time  a party  of 
delegates  from  the  Mansion  House  Fund  of  London, 
England  (Samuel  Montagu,  Benjamin  L.  Cohen, 
and  Dr.  A.  Asher),  visited  and  investigated  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony,  with  the  result  that  §10,000  was 
sent  for  its  aid  to  the  New  York  Hebrew  Emigrant 
Aid  Society,  the  Alliance  Land  Trust  being  formed 
by  Henry  S.  Heniy,  Isaac  Eppinger,  Leopold  Ger- 
shel,  Leonard  Lewisohn,  S.  Muhr,  F.  de  Sola  Men- 
des,  and  others.  About  §7,000  was  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  of  the  land  in  behalf 
of  the  colonists  generally,  the  remainder  being  used 
to  buy  horses,  cows,  implements,  etc.,  for  the  more 
deserving  among  them.  New  contracts  were  made 
whereby  one-half  of  the  farm  was  to  be  given  to  the 
holder  free  of  charge,  provided  the  other  half  was 
paid  for  in  equal  instalments  extending  over  thirty- 
three  3'ears. 

Among  the  local  industries  established  at  Alliance 
were  a shirt  factory  and  a tailors’  shop,  the  employ- 
ment from  which  materiallj’  aided  the 
Local  colonists  during  the  -winter  months. 
Industries.  In  1889  the  population  of  the  colony 
was  529,  of  whom  282  were  males  and 
247  females.  Tie  farmers  owned  1,400  acres  of  land, 
of  which  889  were  cultivated.  There  were  92  houses 
in  the  colonjq  a sjmagogue  (dedicated  July  29, 1888), 
a library,  a post-office,  and  a night-school.  Through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  and  the 
.Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  London,  tailors’ 
shops  have  been  established,  thus  affording  a local 
market  for  produce.  The  most  recent  statistics  ob- 
tainable regarding  Alliance  show  that  there  are 
(1900)  96  Jewish  families,  aggregating  512  persons, 
in  and  around  the  colony  (including  Norma).  Of 
these,  33  families  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
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fanning,  15  entirely  to  tailoring,  13  combine  farming 
and  tailoring,  and  the  remaining  36  not  only  till  their 
farms  but  also  follow  some  other  craft,  snch  as  ma- 
sonry, shoemaking,  carpentry,  etc.  Over  1,500  acres 
of  land  are  owned  by  these  settlers,  of  which  530  are 
devoted  to  fruit,  577  to  vegetables,  and  the  remainder 
to  fodder  or  pasture.  There  are  87  dwelling-houses, 
with  141  outbuildings.  The  capital  invested  in  1897 
was  $113,398,  of  which  $68,033  had  been  repaid  in 
cash.  The  balance  remained  due.  The  value  of  the 
yearly  products  of  the  soil  was  estimated  at  $17,808. 
The  colonists  then  owned  55  horses,  79  cows,  and 
4,700  fowls.  See  also  Alliance,  New  Jersey. 

Another  Jewish  agricultural  colony  in  New  Jersey 
is  known  as  Carmel,  and  lies  in  Cumberland  county, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  midway  between 
Bridgeton  and  Millville.  The  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion to  the  colony  is  at  Bosenhayn,  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Carmel.  Seventeen  llusso-Jewish 
farmers,  aided  by  Michael  Heilprin  of  New  York,  set- 
tled here  in  1883,  and  called  the  place  Carmel.  A 


c.xclusively  by  tailoring.  These  families  own  1,039 
acres  of  laud,  of  which  113  are  devoted  to  fruit  grow- 
ing, 504  to  raising  market  produce,  while  the  remain- 
ing land  is  devoted  to  pasture  or  fodder.  Of  the 
dwelling-houses,  46  are  occujiicd,  together  with  86 
barns  and  other  outbuildings.  The  total  value  of 
these  holdings  is  estimated  at  $84,574,  on  which  there 
is  an  indebtedness  of  $36,373.  The  yearly  produce 
of  the  soil  was,  in  1900,  valued  at  $13,585;  that  ac- 
tually sold  brought  $8,300,  while  the  remainder  was 
consumed  by  the  producers.  The  .settlers  of  Carmel 
own  36  horses,  114  cows,  and  3,300  fowls.  In  the 
community  several  factories  have  been  established — 
chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing — and  the  em- 
ployment they  afford  is  a source  from  which  many 
of  the  settlers  derive  their  principal  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

Rosenhayn,  another  colony  in  the  same  state,  is 
situated  in  Cumberland  county,  on  the  New  Jersey 
Southern  Railroad.  It  was  founded  by  the  Hebrew 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  6 families  hav- 
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year  or  two  after  the  settlement,  7 of  the  original 
immigrants,/liscouraged  by  the  poor  results,  left  the 
colony,  but 'their  places  were  soon  filled  by  others 
who  came  from  western  Russia.  In  1889  the  colony 
contained  286  persons,  of  whom  150  were  men  and 
boys  and  136  women  and  girls,  living  in  30  houses. 
Eighty-two  of  their  children  attended  the  public 
school.  The  farms  comprised  864  acres,  of  which 
the  Jewish  colonists  occupied  848  acres,  although 
only  133  were  under  cultivation.  Corn,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, vegetables,  and  berries  were  the  chief  crops. 
During  the  winter  the  farmers  supported  themselves 
by  tailoring.  In  the  latter  part  of  1889,  owing  to  a 
giftof  $5,000  by  Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  1,500  ad- 
ditional acres  of  land  were  purchased,  and  36  new 
houses  erected  at  an  average  cost  of  $800  each. 

The  condition  of  the  colony  at  Carmel  has  been  one 
of  varying  prosperity  and  depression.  Outside  aid, 
either  by  the  establishment  of  local  industries,  by  lib- 
eral loans  on  mortgage  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  or 
even  by  direct  gifts,  has  from  time  to  time  been 
necessary  to  enable  the  colony  to  exist.  Carmel  con- 
tained, in  1900,  89  Jewish  families,  whose  members 
aggregated  471  persons.  The  number  of  families  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  farming  is  19 ; 14  combine  farm- 
ing and  tailoring,  13  are  engaged  in  farming,  33  in 
trades  other  than  tailoring,  and  33  earn  their  living 


ing  been  sent  to  the  northern  part  of  Rosenhayn  in 
1883.  In  1887  other  Jewish  families  bought  land 
near  Rosenhayn,  and,  to  pay  for  it,  worked  at  tailor- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  In  the  following  j-ear  37  addi- 
tional families  settled  in  the  neighborliood,  where 
they  w'cre  sold  farm  land  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  build  houses  and  cultivate  a certain  part  of 
their  holdings  within  a specified  time.  This  agree- 
ment imposed  hardships  on  the  colonists ; for,  in  order 
to  meet  their  payments,  they  had  to  work  at  tailor- 
ing. For  some  time  they  lived  and  toiled  in  a large 
wooden  building  opposite  the  Rosenhayn  railway 
station.  By  the  latter  part  of  1889  the  Jewish  set- 
tlersowncd  l,913acresat Rosenhayn,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  361  acres  ivere  under  cultivation — produ- 
cing chiefly  berries,  corn,  and  grapes.  There  were  67 
families,  living  in  23  houses,  6 of  which  were  built 
by  local  Jewish  carpenters.  The  population  at  that 
time  amounted  to  294,  comprising  149  males  and  145 
females.  Sixty  of  the  children  attended  the  public 
school.  In  this  community  there  are  47  families,  who 
derive  a living  wholly  or  in  part  from  their  farms, 
and  who  hold  a total  of  1,388  acres,  of  which  948  are 
under  cultivation.  They  own  7,415  fruit-trees,  28,- 
770  grape-vines,  128  horses  and  cows,  and  upward  of 
6,000  fowls.  The  value  of  their  holdings  is  estimated 
at  $85,520,  upon  which  there  is  an  indebtedness  of 
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§26,986.  Here,  as  at  the  otlier  successful  southern 
New  Jersey  Jewish  colonies,  there  are  factories,  where 
a portion  of  the  people  earn  most  of  their  living  ex- 
penses, thus  furnishing  a local  market  that  pays  a 
fair  price  for  their  products  and  enabling  them  to 
avoid  the  expensive  freight  rates  and  commissions 
attaching  to  the  sale  of  produce  elsewhere. 

Woodbine,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Cape 
lllay  county.  New  Jersey,  at  the  junction  of  the 
West  Jersey  and  Seashore  and  the  South  Jersey 
railroads,  is,  at  the  present  time  (1901),  the  most 
successful  of  the  Jewish  colonies  in  America.  It 
was  established  August  28,  1891,  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  carried  on  under  their  supervision.  The  land, 
comprising  about  5,300  acres,  was  purchased  for 
§37,500.  The  farms  are  located  around  the  town, 
which  contains  several  factories,  a synagogue,  a 
church,  two  public  schools,  a number  of  stores,  and 
about  a hundred  neat  frame  dwellings,  sheltering  a 
population  of  about  1,000  souls.  In  1901  there  were 
52  families  of  Jewish  farmers  at  Woodbine,  repre- 
senting a total  of  about  400  persons.  Of  the  farms 
49  contain  15  acres  each ; two,  10  acres  each,  and 
one,  30  acres.  Of  the  total  of  785  acres  no  less  than 
500  are  under  cultivation.  The  principal  products 
are  berries,  small  fruits,  and  garden  truck,  as  well 
as  dairy  products.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
farms  is  about  §50,000.  Besides  these  farms,  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  School  has  farm  laud 
to  the  extent  of  270  acres,  of  which  121  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  The  town  affords  a local  market 
for  farm  products,  and  the  townspeople  find  suffi- 
cient em)doyment  in  the  local  factories.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  system  of  combining  local  industries 
and  farming  gives  the  very  best  results. 

Various  other  attempts  to  establish  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural Colonies  in  New  Jersey  have  failed.  The 
colony  at  Estelleville,  established  in  1882,  not  far 
from  Alliance,  was  abandoned  in  the  sjuing  of  1883. 
Another  colony  at  Montefiore,  near  Belle  Plain,  a 
station  on  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  not  far  from 
Woodbine,  wasalso  abandoned  soon  after  its  founda- 
tion, leaving  28  houses  and  a factory  standing.  In 
1891  a syndicate  of  New  York  Jews  bought  up  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  laud  for  farming  purposes 
about  four  miles  from  May’s  Landing,  in  Atlantic 
county,  but  the  colony  has  been  of  slight  importance. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  only 
by  the  combination  of  farming  and  local  factory 
employment  have  the  Jewish  colonies  in  southern 
New  jersey  been  able  to  survive.  M.  R. 

Bibliography:  Price,  Russkie  Yevrei  v Amerike,  pp.  46-73; 
J.  D.  Eisenstein,  in  Ner  ha^Ma'arahi,  ii.  8-1.5,  64-73,  139-136, 
179-183 ; Landsberg,  Hist,  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Jews  in 
Rtessia,  art.  entitled  Rxtssinn  Jews  as  American  Farmers. 

AGRICULTURE. — Historical  Aspects  : Ag- 
riculture was  the  basis  of  the  national  life  of  the 
Israelites;  state  and  Temple  in  Palestine  were  alike 
founded  on  it.  At  the  outset  the  Hebrews  are  rep- 
resented as  a pastoral  tribe.  “ A roaming  Aramean 
tvas  my  father,”  said  the  Israelite  when  offering  his 
first-fruits  as  a thanksgiving  before  the  Lord  (Deut. 
xxvi.  5,  Jleb. ).  The  Patriarchs  are  mainly  herdsmen, 
pasturing  their  sheep  and  cattle  on  commons,  with- 
out generally  cultivating  the  soil : at  the  same  time 
I.saac“  sowed  in  that  land  [Gerar],  and 
Israel  received  in  the  same  year  a hundred- 
Originally  fold”  (Gen,  xxvi.l2);  and  Joseph’s 
Pastoral,  dream  of  sheaves  of  corn  in  the  field 
(Gen.  xxxvil.  6,  7)  seems  to  betoken 
familiarity  with  agricultural  life.  But  Jacob  and  his 
sons  enter  Egypt  as  shepherds  only  (Gen.  xlvii.  3): 
and  this  pastoral  life  was  adhered  to  until  even  a 


later  period  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  bj'  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Mauasseh,  inhabiting  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  plain  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and  by  the  clans  dwell- 
ing in  the  highlands  of  western  Palestine  (I  Sam. 
XXV.  2).  A certain  dislike  to  agricultural  life  was, 
however,  manifested  among  the  sons  of  Rechab  (Jer. 
XXXV.  7).  The  entire  Mosaic  legislation  was  con- 
ditioned upon  Israel’s  possession  of  Canaan  as  the 
land  promised  to  Abraham.  The  Sabbath  had  chief 
significance  to  a people  that  had  passed  the  pastoral 
stage  and  that  employed  man  and  beast  in  agri- 
cultural labor  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21).  Still  more  closely 
connected  with  agricultural  life  were  the  three  fes- 
tivals of  the  year  (Ex.  xxiii.  14^16).  The  system  of 
public  provision  for  the  poor  was  based  upon  agri- 
cultural life : the  Law  claimed  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest,  of  the  vineyard,  and  of  the  olive-grove 
for  the  poor  and  the  stranger  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19-21).  The  Sabbatical  year  of  release — 
the  produce  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  poor,  the 
stranger,  and  the  cattle  (Ex.  xxiii.  11) — and  the 
Jubilee  year,  with  its  restitution  of  the  ancestral 
possessions  (Lev.  xxv.  28),  were  based  upon  an  agri- 
cultural economy  (see  Agr.\rian  Laavs;  Land  Ten- 
ure ; Sabbatical  Year). 

The  whole  conception  of  God  as  the  bountiful 
giver,  as  well  as  that  of  His  retributive  justice — deal- 
ing blessings  to  the  observer  of  the  Law,  and  sor- 
rows or  “ curses  ” to  the  transgressor — 
Direct  Re-  is  founded  altogether  upon  the  fact  of 
lations  Israel’s  agricultural  enjoj'meut  of  Ca- 
with  God.  naan  (Ex.  xxiii.  25;  Lev.  xxvi.  3-6,  10, 
20,  26 ; Deut.  viii.  7-10,  xxviii.  3-5,  12, 
etc.).  Canaan  was  totally  dependent  for  its  fertility 
upon  the  rain  of  heaven,  which  God  would  grant  or 
withhold  according  as  Israel  was  faithful  or  unfaith- 
ful (see  Driver,  “Commentary  on  Deut.”  pp.  129  ef 
seq.).  The  impression  which  Palestine — with  its 
brooks  and  fountains,  its  valleys  and  hills,  its  fields 
of  wheat  and  barle}",  its  plantations  of  vines  and  fig- 
trees  and  pomegranates — made  upon  the  Israelites, 
unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  Agriculture,  is  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  episode  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  23 
et  seq.).  It  appears  that  when  the  magnificent  fruit 
of  the  country  was  shown  to  the  people,  far  from 
awakening  a desire  to  take  possession  of  the  land  that 
“flowed  Avith  milk  and  honey,”  it  filled  them  with 
fear  by  reason  of  its  very  size,  just  as  did  the  uncom- 
monly tall  men  and  strong  cities  that  the  spies  had 
seen.  Canaanite  agricultural  development  presented 
to  the  Hebrew  shepherd-tribes  a superiority  from 
which  they  shrank  with  a self -depreciating  awe. 

Centuries  had  to  elapse  before  Judah  and  Israel 
could  dwell  safely  “ every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba  ” (I 
Kings,  iv.  25),  and  before  the  HebreAV  farmer  could 
feel  that  it  was  his  God  who  instructed  him  hoAV 
to  plow  and  to  sow  and  to  cast  in  the  Avheat  and  the 
barley  and  the  rye  (Isa.  xxviii.  26).  The  subjugated 
Canaanites  no  doubt  were  made  to  initiate  their  Is- 
raelitish  conquerors  into  the  practises 
Agri-  of  agricultural  life.  The  land  hitherto 
culture  held  to  be  watered  and  made  fruitful 
Learned  by  the  Canaanite  gods,  Baal  and  As- 
from  the  tarte,  was  conceived  to  be  henceforth 
Canaanites.  under  the  tutelage  of  the  national  deity 
of  Israel,  but  the  art  of  its  cultivation 
had  to  be  learned  from  its  former  owners,  and  here 
was  a fruitful  cause  for  the  people’s  continual  lapses 
into  Canaanite  idolatr}'.  The  unbridled  joy  of  the 
harvest  and  the  vintage  filled  the  land  with  songs 
and  dancing  (.Judges,  ix.  27);  and  the  “high  places,” 
as  centers  of  idolatrous  Avorship,  continued  to  exert 
a baneful  spell  upon  the  farming  population  settled 
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in  the  vicinity.  This  was  in  the  main  the  contest 
between  Baal  and  YHWH  in  the  time  of  the  early 
prophets:  and  Hosea  (ii.  10)  complained  that  Israel 
did  not  know  that  it  was  God,  and  not  Baal,  who 
gave  the  corn  and  Avine  and  oil.  Only  when  the 
name  of  Baal  should  no  longer  be  mentioned  {ib.  18) 
would  the  blessings  of  Agriculture  have  no  admix- 
ture of  loss  and  suffering.  “Baal”  remained  the 
name  for  the  fructifying  rain  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Mishnah  (see  Sheb.  ii.  9,  and  elsewhere;  com- 
pare bet  Baal,  the  expression  for  a field  \yatered  by 
rain ; see  below). 

That  the  Israelites  practised  Agriculture  with  suc- 
cess is  learned  from  the  statement  that  Solomon  sent 
to  Hiram  annually  40,000  kor  (about  440, 000  bushels) 
of  wheat  and  barley  and  40,000  baths  (340,000  gal- 
lons) of  oil  (I  Chron.  ii.9  [A.V.  10]).  In  Ezekiel’s  time 
J udah  traded  extensively  with  Tyre ; sending  thither 
.wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  On  the 


prophets,  and  kings  (Judges,  vi.  11 ; I Kings,  xix.  19 : 
I Sam.  xi.  5)  are  called  from  the  plow  to  be  leaders  in 
Israel.  King  Uzziah  is  especially  mentioned  as  a lover 
of  husbandry  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  10).  If 
Estimation  at  times  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
of  Agri-  regarded  as  a curse  (Gen.  iii.l7,  iv.l2),  it 
culture  in  was  because  the  blessing  of  God  was 
the  Bible,  withdrawn  from  the  soil  for  man’s  sin. 

If  it  was  not  always  an  easy  task,  all 
the  greater  was  the  joy  of  the  liarA^est  that  rang 
through  their  p.salms  (Ps.  Ixv.,  Ixxii. ; Isa.  xvi.  9, 
10) — a joy  which  expressed  itself  in  gratitude  to 
God  and  in  making  the  needy  to  be  sharers  in  His 
gifts (Deut.  xvi.  11-15,  xxvi.  11).  “He  that  tillethhis 
land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread.”  says  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (xii.  11,  R.  V.).  “The  king  himself  is 
served  by  the  field  ” (Eccl.  v.  8). 

The  love  for  Agriculture  became  so  ingrained  in 
the  Jew  that  he  contemptuous!}'  gave  the  trader  the 


Divisio.n  op  Fields  ix  Modern  Palestine. 

(From  a photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


other  hand,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  Midianites 
and  Amalekites  regularly  destroyed  the  produce  of 
the  soil  when  the  sowing-time  had  passed  (Judges, 
vi.  2,  3) ; and  in  King  Saul’s  time  there  was  no  smith 
found  in  the  land  to  sharpen  the  plowshares,  because 
the  Philistines  would  not  allow  the  Israelites  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  weapons  of  war  (I  Sam.  xiii. 
19,  20).  The  great  stride  forward  made  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon  indicates  that  a very  large  class 
of  the  Canaanite  population  must  have  been  sub- 
jugated to  perform  the  main  labor  of  farming  for 
Israel. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  described  by  the  Bible 
as  the  destiny  and  duty  of  man  from  the  beginning. 
Adam  is  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and 
keep  it;  and  when  expelled  he  is  sent  forth  to  till 
the  ground  (Gen.  ii.  15,  iii.  23;  Ps.  civ.  14).  The  mil- 
lennium of  peaee  will  see  a people  given  only  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  (Isa.  ii.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  11 ; Hosea,  xiv. 
7 ; Amos,  ix.  13:  Micah,  iv.  4;  Mai.  iii.  11 ; Ps.  Ixxxi.  17 

tv.  V.  16]).  The' blessings  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the 
rophets  Avere  founded  upon  agricultural  life  (Gen. 
viii.  22,  xxvii.  28;  Deut.  xxxiii."l3, 16,  28).  Judges, 


name  of  “ Canaanite  ” (Zech.  xiv.  21 ; compare  Hosea, 
xii.  8 [A.  V.  7]).  This  attachment  to  the  soil  and  its 
cultivation  increased  rather  than  diminished  during 
the  Babylonian  Exile.  “ Houses  and  fields  and  vine- 
yards shall  be  possessed  again  in  this  land  ” — this 
AA'as  the  divine  message  sent  to  the  people  through 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  before  the  eatas- 
In  Post-  trophe  came  upon  the  land  (Jer.  xxxii. 
exilic  15).  In  fact,  it  was  only  because  the 
Times.  laud  did  not  have  its  Sabbath  years  of 
rest,  as  the  LaAv  prescribed,  that  the 
people  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
according  to  the  warning  of  Lev.  xxvi.  34, 43.  Every 
prophetic  vision  of  the  future  contained  the  promise 
of  great  agricultural  prosperity  for  the  exiled  Jew 
(Amos,  ix.  13  et  seq. ; Isa.  xxxv.l;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  26  et 
seq.).  Not  only  those  Avho  Avandered  into  Babylonian 
captivity,  but  those  also  Avho  Avere  left  in  Judea, 
became  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil  (Jer.  xxix.  5;  II 
Kings,  XXV.  12).  The  words  of  Neh.  xiii.  15  give  us 
an  insight  into  the  Avine  and  fruit  production  of  the 
Judean  colony, which  Avas  considerable  enough  to  in- 
duce the  Tyrians  to  erect  markets  in  Jerusalem, Avhere 
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the  Jews  exchanged  their  produce  with  them  even 
on  the  sacred  Sabbath. 

We  have  an  excellent  description  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  by  a non-Jewish  observer,  in  the  Letter  of 
Aristeas  (§§  107-1 14),  written  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  and  in  Hecatseus,  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served by  Diodorus,  xl.  3,  7.  Josephus  (“Contra 
Apionem,”  i.  23)  says:  “Unlike  other  cities  which, 
having  a large  population,  neglect  agriculture,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  highland  of  Samaria  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Idumaea  devote  great  labor  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  The  land  has  large  plantations 
of  olive-trees,  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals, 
and  an  abundance  of  wine,  dates,  and  other  fruit. 
It  is  well  adapted  both  for  agriculture  and  com- 
merce.” In  the  same  work  (i.  12)  he  says:  “We 
neither  inhabit  a maritime  country  nor  do  we  delight 
in  merchandise;  having  a fruitful  country  for  our 
habitation,  we  take  pains  in  cultivating  that  only.” 
In  his  “ B.  J.  ” ii.  3,  §§  2-4,  he  describes  Galilee  as 
“exceedingly  fertile,  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of 
all  sorts,  no  part  of  it  lying  idle;  its  many  villages 


tural  life  so  extensively  treated  of  in  the  Mishnah,  the 
whole  first  section,  Zera'im  (with  the  exception  of 
the  first  treatise),  being  devoted  to  it. 

Love  for  Agriculture  was  assiduously  inculcated 
by  the  Jfewish  sages.  “ Hate  not  toilsome  occupa- 
tion and  husbandry  appointed  by  the  ^Most  High  ” 
(Ecclus.  [Sirach],  vii.  15,  Greek).  In  Vita  Adae  et 
Ev;e,  22,  it  is  the  archangel  Michael  who  instructs 
Adam  in  paradise  how  to  sow  and  to  plant.  In  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  xi.  Abraham  is  represented  as  the 
inventor  of  an  improved  method  of  plowing  the  field 
so  as  to  protect  the  seeds  against  birds.  In  Ex.  R. 
xxxix.  we  are  told  that  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  agricultural  seasons  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine induced  Abraham  to  make  his  stay  there.  In  the 
Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs  it  is  Issachar,  the  model 
of  Essene  piety  (compare  Geir.  R.  xcviii.  xeix. ; Targ. 
Gen.  xlix.  15),  who  says  (Testament  of  Issachar,  iii.  5) : 
“ I became  a husbandman  for  my  parents  and  breth- 
ren, and  brought  in  the  fruits  of  the  field  according 
to  the  season,  and  my  father  blessed  me,  for  he  saw 
that  I walked  in  simplicity.  . . . Keep  therefore 


Plowing  and  Hoeing. 

(From  Wilkinson,  “ Anoient  Egyptians.”) 


full  of  people  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.”  So 
Perea,  “in  spite  of  its  rougher  soil,  is  richly  planted 
with  fruit-trees,  chiefly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the 
palm-tree.”  “Still  more  fruitful  are  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Samaria  and  Judea.  Besides  their  abun- 
dance of  trees,  they  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both 
such  as  grow  wild  and  such  as  require  cultivation.  ” 
Especially  of  the  Hasidim  or  Essenes  we  are  told  by 
Philo  (“  On  the  Virtuous  Being  Free,”  xii.,  and  in 
the  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius,  “Prsep.  Ev.” 
viii.  10)  that  they  devoted  all  their  energy  and  skill 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a truly  peaceable  pur- 
suit of  life.  Indeed,  it  required  no  small  share  of 
self-sacrifice  and  piety  to  live  as  a fanner  and  ob- 
serve the  Mosaic  laws  concerning  the  tithes  and 
other  gifts  claimed  by  priest  and  Levite,  the  altar 
and  the  poor,  the  Sabbatical  year  of  release  and  sim- 
ilar precepts,  while  at  the  same  time  many  a year’s 
produce  was  spoiled  by  locusts  and  drought  or  other 
irresistible  cause.  What  such  a calamity  meant  for 
the  nation  may  he  learned  from  the  Book  of  Joel  and 
from  Megillat  Ta'anit.  But,  unlike  the  Israelites 
during  the  First  Temple,  the  Jews  of  the  second 
commonwealth  conscientiously  observed  the  seventh 
year  of  release  (see  Josephus,”  Ant.”  xii.  9,  § 5;  xiv. 
10,  § 5).  Still  the  rural  population  (‘rt?«.  lui  arez)  was 
not  as  strict  in  these  matters  as  the  doctors  of  the 
law  wished  them  to  be,  and  they  were  consequently 
treated  with  suspicion.  All  the  more  rigorous  were 
the  Hasidim  or  Pharisees  in  their  exclusivism.  It  is 
chiefly  owing  to  this  feature  that  we  find  agricul- 


the  Law  of  God,  my  children,  and  get  simplicity. 
Bow  down  your  back  unto  husbandry  and  labor  in 
tillage  of  the  ground  in  all  manners  of  husbandry, 
offering  gifts  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving,  for 
with  the  first-fruit  of  the  earth  did  the  Lord  bless 
me,  even  as  He  blessed  all  the  saints  from  Abel  even 
until  now.”  Accordingly,  many  prom- 
In  the  East,  inent  rabbis  in  Judea  and  in  Babylonia 
were  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  notwithstanding  Ecclus. xxx viii.  25:  “How can 
he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  a plow?”  (compare 
Ber.  35?d ; many  instances  in  the  Talmud  (Peah,  ii.  6; 
Shab.  1505;  Hul.l05«)  illustrate  this  fact.  Rabba’s 
pupils  were  exempted  from  attending  his  lectures  in 
the  months  of  Nisan  and  Tishri,  as  these  sowing  and 
harvest  seasons  required  their  presence  in  the  field 
(Ber.  355). 

The  Jews  were  probably  the  chief  producers  of 
wine  and  oil  also  in  Syria  and  all  the  lands  colo- 
nized by  them,  or  otherwise  the  rabbinical  prohibition 
of  the  wine  and  oil  prepared  by  the  heathen  (Shab. 
175)  could  hardly  have  been  adhered  to.  In  Africa 
also  the  .Jewish  colonists  produced  wine,  oil,  and 
wheat,  and  the  strange  Identification  of  the  Egyptian 
god  Serapis  with  Joseph  made  by  both  Jews  (‘Ab. 
Zarah,  43«;  Tos.,  ‘Ah.  Zaralqv.  [vi.]  1)  and  Chris- 
tians (see  “Vita  Saturnini,”  quoted  by  Mommsen, 
“Romische  Geschichte,”  v.  585,  and  King,  “Gnos- 
tics,” p.  161)  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
the  wheat  exported  from  Alexandria  was  shipped  to 
the  Serapeum  in  Ostia  under  the  symbolic  tutelage 
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of  Serapis,  the  god  with  a measure  on  his  liead,  whicli 
suggested  resemblance  to  Joseph,  the  seller  of  corn 
in  ancient  Egypt  (Mommsen,  ibid.v.  577 ; Suidas,  s.v. 
“ Serapis  ”).  The  Alexandrian  Jews  owned  ships  and 
were  mariners  themselves,  undoubtedly  owing  to 
their  living  near  the  seashore  and  their  being  made 
exporters  of  corn  by  the  Jewish  farmers  throughout 
Africa  (see  Griltz,  “Gesch.”i.  387,  note  3).  That 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  were  both  farmers  and  ship- 
owners we  learn  from  Philo  (“Contra  Flaccum,” 
viii.).  But  Herzfeld  (“  Handelsgeschichte  des  Jii- 
dischen  Alterthums,”  pp. 76-103)  has  shown  that  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  too,  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
until  the  destruction  of  the  state,  exported,  partly  in 
their  own  ships,  their  produce  of  crops,  oil,  and  wine, 
of  balsam,  honey,  spices,  and  of  drugs  of  all  kinds, 
and  that  the  Jews  remained  tillers  of  the  soil  in  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  while  pursuing  other 
trades  as  well,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that 
the}'  bought  slaves  and  converted  them  to  Judaism 
until  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Constantins 
in  339  and  by  Theodosius  in  393  (“Codex  Theodos.” 
xvi.  8,  §§4,  9). 

In  Arabia  the  Jews  of  Yemen  were  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  thrifty  farmers.  The  Jewish  colonists  of 
Haibar  especially  were  very  successful  in  the  cidtiva- 
tion  of  wheat  and  of  palm-trees,  before  their  whole- 
sale slaughter  by  Mohammed. 

The  Jews  of  Abyssinia  have  always  been  farmers, 
and  the  Ten  Tribes  are  described  as  agriculturists 
in  the  mythical  story  of  Eldad  ha-Dani. 

The  Jews  of  southern  France  pursued  an  agricul- 
tural life  and  were  possessed  of  ships  for  their  wine 
trade  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century  (Cassel,  art- 
icle “ Juden  ” in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  “Encyklopiidie,” 
xxvii.  61,  64;  Gratz,  “Gesch.”  v.  56,  after  Gregory 
of  Tours.  See  also  Stobbe,  “Juden  in  Deutschland,” 
p.  7).  In  Languedoc  many  were  owners  of  the  vine- 
yards ( J.  Bedarride,  “ Lcs  Juifs  en  France,  ” p.  87 ; see 
Saige,  “Les  Juifs  de  Languedoc  Anterieurement  au 
XIV®  SiScle,  1881,”  p.  70).  In  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, Jews  used  to  farm  large  tracts  of  land  for 
their  Christian  neighbors  who  had  no  experience  in 
agricultural  life,  but  the  legislative 
In  Western  measures  of  the  king,  intended  to  ren- 

Europe.  der  the  Jews  as  a merchant  class  more 
serviceable  to  the  state,  prohibited  this 
(Bedarride,  l.c.,  p.  75).  It  was  especially  the  wine 
trade  which  they  controlled  (Depping,  “ Die  Juden 
im  Mittelalter,  ” p.  53). 

In  Spain,  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  w'ere 
the  chief  agriculturists,  and  remained  such,  notwith- 
standing Visigoth  legislation  prohibiting  them  from 
working  in  the  field  on  Sunday,  and  buying  slaves 
and  the  like  (see  Gratz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,”  v.  70, 
168).  Under  Egica,  in  694,  they  were  forbidden  to 
own  land  and  carry  trade  in  their  own  ships,  but  in 
711  the  Arabs,  after  the  invasion  under  Al-Tarik, 
restored  the  rights  of  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  were 
quick  to  learn  from  their  Moorish  neighbors  how  to 
improve  the  method  of  irrigating  the  soil  by  hy- 
draulic machines  and  the  like  (see  Bedarride,  l.c.,  p. 
94  and  note  24  on  p.  463).  The  great  silk  industry 
of  the  Spanish  Jews  (see  Gratz,  “ Gesch.  der  Juden,” 
V.  396  et  seq.)  makes  it  probable  that  they  had  also 
plantations  of  mulberry-trees,  or  perhaps  the  Sicil- 
ian Jews  provided  them  with  the  raw  material. 

In  Portugal  the  Jews  were  always  allowed  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  and  produce  wine,  while  they  were 
forbidden  to  do  so  in  Spain  under  Christian  rulers 
(see  Kayserling,“  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Portugal,”p.58). 

In  Greece  the  Jews  during  the  twelfth  century, 
says  Hertzberg  in  his  “Gesch.  Griechenlands,”  were 
most  prosperous  as  agriculturists.  Benjamin  of  Tu- 


dela  found  Jews  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Parnassus  occupied  in  tilling  the  soil  (“Travels,”  cd. 
Asher,  p.  16).  In  Italy  the  Jews  were  encouraged 
by  Pope  Gregory  V.  to  be  owners  of  land,  though 
he  would  not  countenance  their  having  Christian 
slaves (Gudemann,“  Ge.sch.  d.  Jud.  Culturin  Italien,” 
p.  30).  The  Jews,  first  of  Greece,  then  of  Italy,  de- 
voted particular  care  to  the  culture  of  silk,  which  in- 
volved the  plantation  of  mulberry-trees,  and  helped 
toward  the  improvement  of  land  and  commerce  (see 
Griltz,  “Gesch.”  v.  273,  note  4;  and  Giidemann, 
“Gesch.  d.  Jiid.  Culturin  Italien,”  p.  240). 

In  his  “Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Cultur  in  Italien.”  p.  52, 
Giidemann  calls  attention  to  the  warnings  of  the  work 
Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer  against  the  wandering  life  of  the 
trader,  wherein  occurs  this  sentence,  A.  ii. : “ God 
particularly  promised  fertility  of  the  land  to  the 
Israelites  in  order  that  they  might  lead  a contented 
and  quiet  domestic  life,  and  not  be  required  to  travel 
about  from  town  to  town.  ” 

In  Germany  the  Jews,  being  compelled  by  the 
Jewish  law,  which  forbids  the  use  of  non-Jewish 
wine,  to  manufacture  their  own,  produced  sullicient 
to  .sell  some  of  their  own  wine  to  non- 
In  Central  Jews  also.  A decree  of  Henry  IV. 
and  East-  permitted  the  Jews  to  sell  their  own 
ern  Europe,  wine  and  drugs — revoking  thereby  one 
of  Charlemagne  forbidding  the  sale 
of  the  same  (see  Stobbe,  “ Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Deutsch- 
land,” p.  231,  note  90).  Henry  IV.  also  permitted  the 
Jews  of  Speyer  to  own  vineyards  and  gardens,  which 
fact  makes  it  probable  that  they  superintended  the 
work  themselves.  The  Jews  of  Silesia,  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  likewise  pos- 
sessed vineyards  (see  the  (luotation  in  Stobbe, “ Gesch. 
d.  Juden  in  Deutschland,”  pp.  177,  276,  note  171). 

In  modern  Europe  the  Jews — partly  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  governments,  partly  of  their  own  free 
will— have  endeavored  to  reawaken  their  ancient 
love  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  .lewish  commu- 
nities of  Warsaw  ami  Kalish  in  1842,  in  response  to 
a memorandum  by  Prince  Paskyevitch,  organized 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  with  ap- 
parently great  success,  for  the  time  (see  Jost,“  Neuere 
Gesch.  ” ii.  293-313 ; Cassel,  article  “ Juden,”  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  p.  139).  Still  greater  was  the  success 
of  such  efforts  made  in  Bavaria  (Scheidler,  “Juden 
Emancipation,”  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  p.  307,  note 
5,  where  reference  is  made  to  statistics  showing  that 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
Bavaria  were  devoting  themselves  in  1844  to  agri- 
cultural and  artisan  pursuits). 

Among  the  Jews  in  the  Caucasus  many  were  for- 
merly large  owners  of  orchards  and  vineyards;  some 
produced  wine,  others  a species  of  tobacco  (Andree. 
“Zur  Volkskunde  der  Juden,”  p.  281).  According  to 
J.  J.  Benjamin  (“Eight  Years  in  Asia  and  Africa,”  2d 
ed.,  1858,  pp.  96  et  seq.),  the  more  prosperous  .Jews  in 
Kurdistan  are  farmers;  they  go  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  fields  and  the  vineyards  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  return  only  in  the  evening.  They  literally 
observe  the  law  of  leaving  the  corners  of  the  field 
and  some  of  the  grapes  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
(Lev.  xix.  9,  10). 

On  the  virgin  soil  of  America  the  Jews  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Agriculture.  While  Louisde  Torres  in- 
troduced tobacco  into  use  for  civilized 
In  America,  mankind  (Kayserling,  “Columbus,”  p. 

95),  Jews  transplanted  the  sugar-cane 
from  Madeira  to  Brazil  in  1548  (according  to  Fishell; 
see  M.  J.  Kohler,  “Publ.  Am.  .Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  ii.  94) 
or  in  1531  (Lindo,  in  G.  A.  Kohut’s  article,  ibid.  iii. 
135:  compare  .Joseph  ha-Kohen,  in  R.  Gottheil’s 
translation,  ibid.  ii.  133).  During  the  seventeenth 
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century  the  sugar  industry  was  monopolized  by  the 
Jews,  and  with  their  expulsion  from  Brazil  it  was 
transplanted  to  the  West  Indies,  where,  in  1663,  David 
de  Mercato’s  invention  of  new  sugar-mills  benefited 
the  sugar-trade  in  Barbados.  The  Jews  in  Georgia, 
chief  among  them  Abraham  de  Lyon,  transplanted 
vine  and  silk  culture  from  Portugal  to  America 
(“Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  i.  10).  But  while 
De  Lyon  cherished  great  expectations  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  Jews  of  Georgia  in  general  found  the  pro- 


after  money,  the  while  he  has  no  land  of  his  own,  what 
enjoyment  hath  he  from  all  his  travail?”  (Lev.  R. 
xxii. ).  “ Although  trading  gives  greater  profits,  these 
may  all  be  lost  in  a moment ; therefore,  never  hesitate 
to  buy  land.”  “Sow,  but  do  not  buy  grain,  even 
though  grain  be  cheap  and  thy  land  be  poor”  (Yeb. 
63a).  “ A man  may  not  sell  his  field  and  put  the  money 
in  his  purse,  or  buy  a beast,  or  furniture,  or  a house, 
except  he  be  a poor  man  ” (Sifra,  Behar,  5).  “ When 
a man  sold  a field  out  of  his  patrimony,  his  relatives 


Plowing  in  Palestine. 

(After  Benzinger,  “ Hebraische  ArcMologie.”) 


duction  of  indigo,  rice,  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
more  profitable  {ibid.  p.  12).  In  fact,  the  cotton-plan- 
tations in  many  parts  of  the  South  were  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  and  as  a consequence  slavery 
found  its  advocates  among  them.  K. 

The  following  pithy  sentences,  culled  from  rabbin- 
ical literature,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in 
which  Agriculture  w'as  held  in  the  latter  days  of  Jew- 
ish national  life : “ In  time  to  come  all  handicrafts- 
men will  turn  to  the  working  of  the  soil : for  the  soil 
is  the  surest  source  of  sustenance  to  those  that  work 
it;  and  such  occupation  brings  with  it,  moreover, 
health  of  body  and  ease  of  mind”  (Yeb.  63«).  “He 
that  owns  no  land  is  no  man  ” {ib.).  “The  verse. 
Dent,  xxviii.  66,  is  to  be  thus  expounded : ‘ Thy  life 
shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee  ’ : this  refers  to  him 
that  buys  his  food-supplies  from  year 
In  Rabbin-  to  year ; ‘ thou  shalt  fear  day  and 
ical  night’:  this  refers  to  him  that  buys 
Literature,  them  from  week  to  week;  ‘ thou  shalt 
have  none  assurance  of  thy  life  ’ : this 
refers  to  him  that  depends  upon  the  store-keeper” 
(Men.  1036;  Yer.  Shab.  viii.  11a;  Yer.  Shek.viii.  51a; 
Esther  R.,  introduction).  “He  that  toils  and  strives 


would  bring  barrels  filled  with  cabbage-stalks  and 
nut  shells  and  break  them  before  him;  the  children 
would  gather  up  the  contents  and  shou  t,  ‘ N.  N.  has  cut 
himself  off  from  his  inheritance ! ’ ; and  when  he  took 
it  back  again  they  did  the  same,  shouting,  ‘ N.  N.  has 
got  back  his  patrimony  ’ ” (Yer.  Ket.  ii.  26d).  “He 
that  hath  a little  garden  of  his  own,  and  fertilizes  it, 
digs  it,  and  enjoys  its  produce,  is  far  better  off  than 
he  that  works  a large  garden  upon  shares  ” (Lev.  R. 
iii.).  “Hast  thou  a field?  work  it  with  all  thy  might: 
if  a man  make  himself  a slave  unto  his  field,  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  bread”  (Sanh.  586).  “He  that  in- 
spects his  field  every  day  will  find  a stater  [Greek 
coin]  in  it  ” (Hub  105a).  In  Eccl.  R.  ii.  20,  a story 
is  told  of  a very  old  man  who  labored  early  and  late 
at  planting  trees,  though,  as  the  emperor  Hadrian 
taunted  him,  he  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  their  fruit : 
the  moral  of  the  interesting  narrative  being  that 
every  man  is  bound  to  till  the  ground,  even  though 
he  may  not  expect  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labor ; for 
when  he  came  into  the  world,  he  found  that  other 
men  had  subdued  and  cultivated  it  for  him : there- 
fore shall  he  not  allow  his  portion  to  run  wild  or  lie 
barren ; for  there  are  others  that  shall  come  after  him. 

F.  DE  S.  M. 
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Physical  Aspects:-  Tlie  various  Plij’sical  As- 
pects of  Agriculture  among  the  Jews  may  lu’operly 
be  treated  in  their  natural  order  of  consideration; 
first  as  to  the  soil  and  climate;  next  as  to  the  opera- 
tions necessary  to  produce  and  secure  crops. 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  of  a most  varied  character 
and  composition,  consisting  of  alluvial  deposits  in 
the  maritime  plains  and  in  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
of  the  products  of  cretaceous  lime- 
Soil  stone  and  basaltic  rocks  in  the  more 
Conditions,  elevated  regions.  The  natural  fertil- 
ity of  the  former  districts  was  carried 
into  mountain  regions  by  building  low  walls  of 
“shoulder-stones”  (Mislmah  Sheb.  iii.  9),  and  filling 
in  the  rock-ledges  behind  them  with  the  inexhaustible 
alluvial  earth  of  the  valle3’S  {ib.  iii.  8).  In  this  man- 
ner tlie  mountainous  districts  of  Samaria,  Gilboa, 
Carmel,  and  other  ranges  were  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  their  fertilitJ^  But  such  artificial  arrange- 
ments needed  constant  attention  to  keep  them  in 
condition  and  to  protect  them  against  heavy  rains 
(see  Anderlind,  in  “Zeit.  Deutsch.  Palilst.  Ver.”  ix. 
37) ; so  that  warfare  and  the  subsequent  depopula- 
tion have  considerably  diminished  the  productive- 
ness of  such  regions. 

The  lofty  plain  be- 
tween Lake  Gennesa- 
ret  on  the  west  and 
the  Hauran  range  on 
the  cast,  with  its  un- 
derlying volcanic  sub- 
stratum, proved  a most 
fertile  soil  for  wheat, as 
manj"  as  two  and  three 
crops  a j'car  being 
gathered.  The  most 
fertile  fields,  however, 
were  liable  to  be  more 
or  less  thickly  strewn 
with  boulders  (Matt, 
xiii.  5 and  parallels; 

Mishnah  Kil.  ii.  10, 
vii.  1),  the  l\Ii.shnah 
mentioning  that  occa- 
sionalh’  these  were  too 
large  for  a man’s  un- 
aided strength  to  re- 
move (Sheb.  iii.  7). 

The  easiest  and  best 
use  that  could  be  made  of  the  troublesome  smaller 
stones  which  abounded  in  rich,  rocky  soil  was  to  la}" 
them  up  in  fence-rows,  as  protection  against  roaming 
cattle : such  stone-rows  were  numerous  in  the  extreme 
— if  one  may  judge  from  the  fields  of  to-day  (see  illus- 
f;'ation  on  p.  263).  In  some  regions  stones  were  so 
abundant  that  they  had  to  be  removed  after  each 
annual  plowing  (see  Vogclsteiu,  “Die  Landwirt- 
schaft  in  Palilstina,”  p.  10,  note  14). 

In  Mishnaic  times  various  kinds  of  soil  were  dis- 
tinguished and  classified,  such  as  ‘ idit,  soil  of  first 
quality ; henouif,  medium ; and  zibburit,  poor  soil  (Git, 
V.  1);  also  according  to  degree  of  moisture,  “dry,” 
“middling,”  and  “arable”  (Baraita,  Ta'anit,  256). 
Stones  were  held  to  show  the  fertility  of  the  soil : if 
they  were  hard  and  flint-like  (znnania),  the  soil  was 
good ; if  of  clayey  consistency  (harsit),  it  Avas  likely 
to  be  poor,  forming  hard  clods  and  baking  in  the  sun 
(Num.  K.  xvi.;  Tan.  Shclah  Leka,  12).  Land  which 
naturally  produced  thorn-bushes  was  good  for  wheat : 
if  it  grew  Aveeds,  it  was  fit  for  barley  only  (Yalkut, 
Job,  § 918 ; compare  Jer.  xii.  13).  A soil  Avhich  had 
produced  a crop  of  flax  Avas  held  to  be  excellent  for 
Avheat ; and  land  was  sometimes  tested  by  soAviug  a 
small  piece  in  flax  (Kil.  ii.  7).  A southern  exposure 


Water-wheel  in  Palestine. 

(From  a photo^aph  by  Bonfils.) 


Avas  found  to  be  beneficial ; but  such  laud  required 
irrigation  (.Josh.  xv.  19,  Men.  tiba). 

In  contrast  with  Egyptian  agriculture  (which  de- 
pended solely  upon  the  river  Nile),  in  Canaan  the 
“ first  rains  and  the  latter  rains  ” became  necessarily 
matters  of  especial  importance  and  significant  bless- 
ing (Lev.  XX vi.  3-5;  Dent.  xi.  13,  14).  The  first 
(autumn)  rains  began  in  the  middle  of 

Climate.  November  (HesliAvan,  or  IvisleAV)  and 
Avere  called  yoreh  or  moreli  (Deut.  xi. 
14,  Jer.  V.  24).  These  Avere  succeeded  by  the  heavy 
and  continuous  Avinter  rains,  and,  finally,  by  the 
malkoHh,  or  spring  shoAvers,  in  the  month  of  Nisan 
(Joel,  ii.  23 ; Ta'auit,  firi).  So  important  Avas  the  rain 
after  the  long  Syrian  summer  of  extreme  heat  had 
parched  the  land,  that  the  blessing  asked  for  in  the 
formula  of  Dent.  xxvi.  15A\’as  interpreted  as  a peti- 
tion for  rain  and  dcAv — prayers  for  Avhich  were  like- 
wise interpolated  in  the  daily  ritual  (Mishnah  Ta‘anit, 
i.  1).  Fast-days  were  appointed  in  times  of  drought 
{ib.  4-7).  The  fall  rains  Avere  considered  requisite  to 
soften  the  ground  preparatory  to  i)loAving  and  seed- 
ing ; and  the  spring  rains  Avere  equally  necessary  for 
the  filling  up  of  the  grain  in  the  ear,  asexpresst'd  by 

the  fellahin’s  proverb 
of  to-day:  “A  shower 
in  April  is  Avorth  more 
than  a plow  and  a yoke 
of  oxen”  (Klein,  in 
“ Zeit.  Deutsch.  Palilst. 
Ver.”  iv.  72,  quoted  by 
Vogelstein,  l.c.  4,  note 
23).  The  transition 
from  the  rainy  peri- 
od of  spring  to  the 
drought  of  summer  is 
gradual,  the  shoAvers 
groAving  lighter  and 
less  frequent.  The 
mountain  streams, 
hoAvever,  continue  to 
run  high  for  a brief 
period,  and  then 
gradually  slacken  and 
dry  up  entirely.  From 
Nisan  to  Tishri  a rain- 
storm is  a rarity, 
moisture  being  fur- 
nished by  the  heavy 
night-dews,  Avhich  sometimes  Avet  the  ground  to  .such 
an  extent  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been 
rained  upon. 

Of  all  the  crops  planted  Avheat  {hittah)  Avas  the 
most  important  in  Palestine  as  cLscAvliere ; so  great 
Avas  the  fertility  of  the  land  that  more 

Crops.  Avheat  aa'us  produced  than  was  re- 
quired for  home  consumption : and  it 
Avas  exported  in  considerable  quantities  (I  Kings,  v. 
25;  Ezra,  iii.  7 ; Ezek.  xxvii.  17 ; Acts,  xii.  20).  Tavo 
kinds  were  distingui.shed,  light  and  dark  (B.  B.  v.  6). 
Barley  {Ke‘orah)  Avas  used  for  bread  mainly  by  the 
poorer  classes  (Ruth,  iii.  15;  IMishnah  Neg.  xiii.  9). 
and  Avas  also  used  for  feed  for  animals  (Tosef.,  Sotah 

iii.  4).  Spelt  {knse?nef).  an  intermediate  grain  betAveen 
Avheat  and  barley,  Avas  customarily  soAvn  in  the  bor- 
ders of  fields.  6ats  (sJiifon)  Avere  not  much  groAvn. 
Millet  (d(>ha?t),  beans  (pcf),  and  lentils  {‘adashim)  were 
also  widclycultivated  for  food  (II  Sam.  x vii.  28,  Ezek. 

iv.  9).  Fla.x  {pishtnh)  Avas  certainly  groAvn  (Josh.  ii. 
C),  and  possibly  cotton  (karpfts).  See  Barley,  Be.ans, 
Lentils,  Millet,  Spelt,  and  W heat. 

The  first  crojis  planted  Avere  the  pulse  varieties, 
early  in  HesliAvau  (October) ; barley  folloAved  a few 
days  later,  and  Avlicat  last  of  all.  A noteworthy 
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statute  prohibited  the  sowing  of  afield  “with  mingled 
seed”  {kilayim,  Lev.  xix.  19),  an  operation  which  in  one 
harvest  might  exhaust  the  soil  of  all  its  fertile  chem- 
ical constituents.  Alongside  of  this  may  be  placed 
the  various  humanitarian  laws,  reserving  the  corners 
of  the  harvest-field  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger  (Lev. 
xix.  9),  concerning  the  forgotten  sheaf  (Deut.  xxiv. 
19),  and  other  similar  regidations.  The  harvesting 
seasons  were  Nisan  (April)  for  barley,  Siwan  (early 
June)  for  wheat,  Tishri  (September)  for  fruits.  Con- 
cerning these  latter,  see  the  articles  Fig,  Olive,  Syc- 
amore, and  Vine. 

The  various  processes  in  Agriculture  may  now  be 
considered.  To  cultivate  land  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  necessary  to  clear  it  either  of  for- 

Clearing'  est  timber  (Josh.  xvii.  18)  or  of  stones 

and  Pre-  (Isa.  v.  2).  When  thus  cleared  it  was 
paring  the  ready  for  plowing,  variously  called  in 
Land.  Hebrew  nir,  liarnsh  (to  cut  into),  pnlah 
(to  cleave  asunder),  patnli  (to  open), 
etc.  If  the  soil  was  clayey,  the  resulting  clods  were 
broken  up  with  mattock  or  hoe;  for  in  the  sub- 
sequent harrowing  {sadad.  Job,  xxxix.  10)  only  a 
light  harrow,  probably  a thorn-bush,  was  emplo3'ed. 
Manure  was  used : it  consisted  of  wood-ashes  (Mish- 
nah  Sheb.  ii.  4),  leaves  (fft.'Ab.  Zarah,  iii.  8),  the  blood 
of  slaughtered  animals  {ib.  Yoma,  v.  G;  Yer.  Sheb.  iii. 
34),  oil-scum,  or  of  the  usual  house  and  farmyard 
refuse,  into  which  straw  or  other  litter  had  been 
trodden  by  cattle  (Isa.  xxv.  10);  but  whether  it  was 
applied  before  or  after  plowing  does  not  appear. 
Manuring  is  referred  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10;  Jer.  viii. 
2,  and  ix.  21.  It  was  applied  to  trees,  about  their 
roots,  to  preserve  them  and  to  stimulate  them  into 
fruitfulness  (B.  K.  iii.  3).  The  passages  Isa.  v.  24  and 
xlvii.  14  refer  rather  to  clearing  the  field  of  standing 
stubble  by  fire  than  to  the  direct  useof  ashes  as  a fer- 
tilizer. The  institution  of  the  seventh-year  fallow 
was  also  a valuable  factor  in  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  implements  used  in  the  subsequent  processes 
were  the  plow,  the  hoe  or  mattock,  and  a harrow  of 
some  kind.  The  hoe  {‘eder)  was  used  to  break  upfields 
too  steep  or  too  cramped  for  plowing.  The  plow, 
which  was  of  wood,  usually  oak,  was  of  the  sim- 
plest and  lightest  construction,  being  carried  to  and 
from  the  field  on  a man’s  shoulder.  Its  essential 
feature  was  the  upright  J-shaped  timber,  shod  some- 
times with  iron  at  the  point  (I  Sam.  xiii.  20),  and  with 
a short  crosshead  at  the  top  to  serve  as  a guiding 
handle.  This  upright  passed  through  a hole  in  a 
horizontal  beam,  which  consisted  of  two  stout  poles 
lashed  together,  to  the  further  end  of  which  the  yoke 
was  secured.  Consisting  of  so  many  pieces  (see  illus- 
tration p.  266),  and  these  connected  not  strictly  in 
the  direct  line  of  draft,  the  work  can  not  have  been 
very  perfectly  done : no  greater  dcqith  of  soil  than 
four  or  five  inches  being  penetrated  and  torn  up. 
For  stony  or  rooty  ground  it  was  of  course  alto- 
gether useless ; such  had  to  be  “ picked  ” with  a 
heavy  hoe  (Isa.  vii.  25).  This  was  shaped  something 
like  the  American  corn-knife,  but,  the  blade  being 
set  at  a very  acute  angle  to  the  handle,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reenforce  it  for  its  rough  work  by  a thong 
or  rope,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (p.  264). 

While  the  farmer’s  right  hand  grasped  the  handle 
of  the  plow,  the  team  (zerned)  of  oxen  (Amos,  vi.  12), 
of  cows  (.lob,  i.  14,  Ileb.),  or,  sometimes,  of  asses 
(Deut.  xxii.  10,  Isa.  xxx.  24),  was  urged  onward 
with  a goad  {mahnad,  dorban) — a staff  some  eight 
feet  long,  provided  with  a sharp  point  for  that  pur- 
pose at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  with  a flat  blade 
for  cleaning  the  plow-point  (Mishnah  Oholot,  xvii. 
2)  or  for  breaking  chance  clods — held  in  the  plow- 


man’s left  hand.  As  many  as  twelve  teams  were  em- 
ploj^ed  in  the  same  field  at  one  time;  each,  no  doubt, 
in  its  own  “ land  ” or  section  (I  Kings,  xix.  19). 

In  Isa.  xxviii.  25  three  words  are  used  for  the  act 
of  sowing:  namely,  hefiz  (to  scatter)  for  sowing 
“ fitches  ” ; zarak  (to  scatter)  for  sowing  cumin ; and 
snm  (to  place)  for  wheat  and  barley ; the  first  two  ex- 
pressions evidently  referring  to  broadcast  sowing,  the 
latter  to  drilling  in  the  furrows.  After  sowing, 
the  seed  was  plowed  or  brushed  in  with  the  light 
harrow  to  protect  it  from  birds,  mice,  ants,  and  from 
the  scorching  sunshine.  Sometimes  the  seed  was 
sown  broadcast  before  plowing,  and  covered  in  at 
one  operation. 

Egypt  depended  for  irrigation  upon  Nile  water 
lifted  into  elevated  reservoirs,  whence  it  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  fields  through  channels  closed  or  opened 
by  a hillock  of  earth,  pushed  into  place  by  the  foot 
(Deut.  xi.  10).  Palestine,  on  the  contrary,  had  an 
abundance  of  brooks  and  rock-springs,  (“  fountains”) ; 
and  was  blessed  with  copious  rains.  From  all  these 
sources  water  was  collected  in  cisterns,  to  guard 
against  dry  seasons  when  rain  would  be  scarce  and 
brooks  and  springs  be  dried  up.  An  idea  of  the 
machinery  used  in  Bible  times  may  be  obtained 
from  that  emploj^ed  to  raise  the  water  from  wells  or 
springs  in  Palestine  to-day.  It  consists  of  a hori- 
zontal wheel  of  roughly  framed  timbers,  turned  by 
a bullock  or  other  animal  tied  to  a sweep  beneath  it. 
This  wheel  connects  directly  with  a vertical  one  of 
equally  rude  construction,  carrying  earthen  jars,  or 
other  receptacles,  fastened  to  its  periphery.  As  these 
jars  rise  to  the  top  they  turn  over  and  empty  their 
contents  into  the  conducting  channels.  (See  illustra- 
tion, p.  267.) 

In  addition,  systems  of  channels  and  gutters  were 
arranged  to  catch  the  heavy  rains  on  inclined  ground, 
and  to  distribute  the  water  slowly  and  evenly  over 
the  soil.  Such  an  artificially  watered  field  was  called 
bet  ha-shelnhin  (place  of  pouring ; see  Job,  v.  10,  Heb.), 
while  a field  watered  by  rain  was  called  bet  ha-ba‘al 
(place  of  rain ; see  B.  B.  iii.  1). 

Crops  ripe  for  harvesting  were  sometimes  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  (Mishnah  Peah,  iv.  10),  particularly 
pulse.  Grain  was  sometimes  dug  up  with  the  hoe, 
thus  preparing  tlie  field  for  the  next  sowing  {ib.  Peah, 
iv.  4;  B.  M.  ix.  1),  but  was  more  frequently  cut  with 
a hermesh  (Deut.  xvi.  9,  xxiii.  26),  or  a maggal,  or 
sickle  (Joel,  iii.  Heb.,  iv.  13;  Jer.  1.  16).  Iron  sickles 
of  the  earliest  times  have  been  found  in  the  Tell  el- 


Modern  Sickle. 


(From  Benzinger,  “HebrSische  Archaolo^e.”) 

Ilesy  excavations,  as  also  some  set  with  a cutting 
edge  composed  of  flakes  of  flint  (Mishnah  Sheb.  v. 
6;  see  illus.).  Barley  was  harvested  at  Nisan,  Pass- 
over-time (Tosef.,  Suk.  3,  18);  wheat  and  spelt  a 
few  weeks  later  (Tan.,  Wayhi,  15;  see  also  Ex.  ix. 
32) ; and  grain -harvesting  was  finished  by  Pentecost 
(Siwan;  Tosef.,  Suk.  ib.). 

The  single  handfuls  {zebatim,  Ruth,  ii.  16)  were 
tied  into  sheaves  ((7 or  ulummot,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
7 ; Ps.  exxvi.  6)  by  their  own  straw,  were  piled  into 
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heaps  Lev.  xxiii.  10;  Job,  xxiv.  10)  and  in  clue 

course  were  transported  to  the  barns  {mezawim,  Ps. 
cxliv.  13)  or  the  threshing-floor  {gm'en),  possibly  in 
wagons  (Amos,  ii.  13),  or,  when  in  smaller  quantity, 
in  baskets  or  in  panniers  on  asses,  as  in  Egypt  to-day. 

There  were  two  methods  of  threshing ; hahat  (to 
beat  out  with  a stick)  and  dush  (to  trample) ; the 
former  evidently  referring  to  the  prim- 
Threshing  itive  practise  of  beating  the  full  ears 
and  Win-  (or  pods  of  pulse)  with  a rod  or  flail 
nowing,  to  extract  the  grain  from  tlie  husks ; 

the  latter,  to  the  trampling  of  them 
b}'  cattle  upon  a hard  and  level  floor  {goren,  Num. 


the  size  of  a walnut  in  thickness — securel}'  inserted 
in  holes  in  the  drag,  and  protruding  a couple  of 
inches  (see  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  s.i\  , P-  526,  for 

citations). 

These  instruments  are  referred  to  figurativelj'  in 
Amos,  i.  3 and  II  Kings,  xiii.  7.  The  humane  legisla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  in  Deut.  xxv.  7 forbids  the 
muzzling  of  tlie  oxen  wliile  treading  out  the  corn ; 
and  the  Talmud  (Keliin,  xvi.  7)  similarly  enjoins  that 
they  be  blindfolded  as  a safeguard  against  dizziness. 

The  result  of  so  crude  a system  of  threshing  natu- 
rally was  a large  amount  of  worthless  straw,  torn 
into  short  lengths  by  the  weighted  teeth  of  the  morag. 


Threshing  in  Palestine. 


XV.  20,  xviii.  27,  30;  Euth,  iii.  2;  II  Sam.  xxiv.  16). 
Sometimes  the  ears  alone  may  have  been  stricken  off 
the  straw  by  the  sickle  and  thrown  upon  the  thresh- 
ing-floor (Job,  xxiv.  24) ; but  the  usual  method  was 
to  scatter  the  loosened  bundlesof  grain-bearing  straw, 
as  they  came  from  the  barn,  upon  the  goren,  to  be 
threshed  out,  either  by  oxen,  driven  over  them  re- 
peatedly (Hosea,  x.  11) — therebytrampling  them  with 
their  hoofs — or  by  causing  cattle  to  draw  certain 
heavy  implements  over  the  mass  with  the  same  re- 
sult. These  implements  were  the  liarvz  (Isa.  xxviii. 
27 ; Job,  xli.  22)  and  the  mcn'ag  (Isa.  xli.  15,  I Chron. 
xxi.  23),  both  of  which,  to  judge  from  their  modern 
representatives,  were  heavy  wooden  drags,  weighted 
additionally  with  large  stones  or  with  the  driver’s 
person;  see  illustration.  The  driver  to-day  not  in- 
frequently reposes  at  full  length  upon  the  drag,  and 
even  slumbers,  while  the  docile  oxen  follow  their 
monotonous  round  over  the  straw.  The  under  side 
of  these  drags  was  fortified  cither  with  revolving 
metal  disks,  or,  more  commonly,  with  projecting 
teeth  of  stone  (Isa.  xli.  15) — little  blocks  of  basalt, 


Winnowing,  as  a consequence,  became  a verj'  neces- 
sary and  tedious  operation.  When  sufficientlj'  tram- 
pled and  torn  to  pieces,  the  resultant  mass  of  mingled 
grain,  chaff,  and  short  straw  was  tossed  into  the  air 
with  the  mizreli  (from  znrali,  to  scatter;  A.V.  “fan,” 
Isa.  XXX.  24,  Jer.  xv.  7)  and  the  rahat  (connected  with 
ruah  = wind),  properly  a fork  or  a shovel : imple- 
ments under  t hese  names  <are  used  in  Palestine  to-day. 
When  a shovelful  of  the  mingled  mass  upon  the  floor 
was  lifted  and  thrown  against  the  wind,  the  chaff 
(/;io|)  was  blown  away  (Ps.  i.  4) ; the  short  straw  would 
collect  some  distance  awa}^  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
heap,  and  was  used  for  provender  (teben ; Isa.  xi.  7) ; 
while  the  heavier  grain  would  fall  at  the  winnower’s 
feet  {‘arernah,  Ruth,  iii.  7 ; Cant.  vii.  2).  This  grain 
was  still  further  cleansed  from  ears  which  still  held 
kernels,  and  from  stubble,  by  being  shaken  through 
a sieve  {kebfmdi,  Amos,  ix.  9).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  word  nafah  (Isa.  xxx.  28 : A.  Y.  “ sieve  ”)  means  a 
sieve  at  all.  The  mesh  of  the  Palestinian  sieve  of  to- 
day is  made  of  .slips  of  dried  camel-hide,  and  is  fine 
enough  to  pass  the  kernels  and  to  hold  the  uuthre.shed 
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cars  wliicli  arc  then  collected  and  again  thrown  upon 
the  threshing-floor. 

Various  names  for  storehouses  or  barns  are  given  : 
maabuK,  Jer.  1.  26;  asam,  Deut.  xxviii.  8,  Prov.  iii. 
10;  mavimegurot,  Joel,  i.  17;  viezawiiii,  Ps.  cxli’'.  13; 
miskenot,  Ex.  i.  11;  I Kings,  ix.  19;  in  rabbinical 
writings  also  ozar,  goren,  megurah,  and  apoteki,  N.  T. 
inrodTjKv,  all  denoting  magazines  or  granaries.  Grain 
was  sometimes  stored  in  the  field  (Jer.  xli.  8,  Maksh. 
i.  6),  probably  in  caves  or  cisterns,  as  is  still  the 
practise ; in  such  receptacles  it  will  remain  good  for 
years. 

For  a description  of  the  various  adverse  influences 
to  which  the  growing  crops  used  to  be  exposed  see 
Drought,  East  Wind,  Locusts,  Mildew. 

Bibliography:  Ugolino,  Commentarius  de  Re  Ruatica  Vete- 
rum  Hebrceiirum,  in  his  Thesaunis  Autiquitatuni  Sacra- 
rum,  1765,  xxix.  1-518 ; Stade,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Iftracl,  i.  7 : 
Nowack,  Lehrhuch  der  Hehrd'vschen  Archdolooie,  s.v.Ach- 
erbau ; Benzinger,  HcbrUische  Arch.  i.  B,  1894,  pp.  207-213 ; 
Thomson,  TJie  Land  and  the  Bank  (popular  ed.,  1880),  under 
Manners  and  Customs,  on  Harvest,  Irrigatinn,  Planting, 
Plowiiw,  Zeit.  Deutseh.  Paldst.  Ver.  ix. : Ackerbau  und 
Viehzneht ; Quartcrtti  Statements  of  the  Pal.  Explor.  Fund 
(see  indexes) ; H.  Vogelstein,  I>ie  Landwirtschaft  in  PalOs- 
tina  zur  Zeit  der  Mishnah,  Berlin,  189-1;  Adler  and  Casa- 
novlz.  Biblical  Antiquities,  p.  1005. 

F.  DE  S.  M. 

AGRIGENTTJM  ( 'DrjlN , ''OJ'nx.  : 

see  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1532;  Luz- 
zatto,  “Ilebr.  Bibl.”  1862,  pp.  22,  46;  now  Girgenti): 
A town  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily ; was  the  seat  of 
a large  Jewish  congregation  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-601).  There  is  no 
information  of  the  origin  and  age  of  this  settle- 
ment and  of  its  further  history,  and  only  the  most 
meager  details  arc  available.  Its  internal  manage- 
ment (see  I.  Loeb,  in  “ Revue des  fitudes  Juives,”  xiii. 
187  et  seq.,  xiv.  262  et  seq.)  and  its  relations  with 
the  non-Jewish  population,  as  well  as  the  social 
standing  and  mode  of  livelihood  of  its  members, 
were  no  doubt  identical  with  those  prevailing  all 
over  Sicily.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this  congre- 
gation was  still  reckoned  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  island  (Zunz,  “ Zur  Geschichte,”  p.  495,  and 
Giidemann,  “ Erziehungswesen,”  ii.  290).  At  that 
time  it  seems  to  have  had  an  active  intellectual 
life.  The  names  and  writings  of  several  authors, 
whose  chosen  field  was  the  Cabala,  have  come  down 
to  us.  David  of  Agrigentum  wrote  a mystical  com- 
mentary upon  a special  prayer  (“Codex  Oxford,” 
696,  8) ; and  we  have  from  Joseph  ibn  Shraga  an  ex- 
tensive cabalistie  commentary  on  passages  from  the 
Bible,  Talmud,  and  Zohar,  and  on  certain  prayers 
(“Codex  Bodl.”  1663,  3,  4,  1666,  2221,  7,  and  “Co- 
dex British  Museum,”  addition  27,014;  compare 
Luzzatto).  Ibn  Shraga  certainl}^  and  David  prob- 
ably, had  emigrated  from  Spain.  With  the  year 
1492,  in  which  all  .Tews  were  banished  from  the 
island,  the  history  of  this  congregation  came  to  an 
end. 

Bibliography:  Giovanni  di  Giovanni,  L'Ebreismo  della  Si- 
cilia, Palermo,  1748;  Zunz,  Z.G.  pp.  485,  494-49(i,  506; 
further  literary  notes  in  (iiidemann,  Geschichte  des  Er- 
ziehunqswesens  u.  der  Cvltur  der  Jnden  in  It  alien  withrend 
des  Mittehdters.  pn.  268-292,3,37-341,  Vienna,  1884;  Picone, 
Memorie  Storiche  Agrigentini,  Girgenti,  1865;  Kayserling, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden  i)i  Port.  p.  70. 

M.  Bk. 

AGRIPPA  I.  (M.  JULIUS  AGRIPPA,  also 
known  as  Herod  Agrippa  I.):  King  of  Judea;  born 
about  the  year  10  b.c.  (“Ant.”  xiv.  9,  ^ 2);  assassin- 
ated in  44.  His  career,  with  its  abundant  and  ex- 
treme vicissitudes,  illustrates  in  a remarkable  man- 
ner the  complete  dependence  of  the  royal  family  of 
.Tudea,  even  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  upon  the 
favor  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  century. 


His  descent  and  posterity  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Sketch  Pedigree  of  the  Herodi.ans. 
Antipater ; d.  43  b.c. 


Phasael ; 
d.  40  B.c. 

Herod  the  Great:  d.  4 b.c. 
m.  Mariamne ; d.  29  B.c. 

1 

Salome;  d.  10 
b.c.;  m.  Costo- 
har ; d.  25  B.c. 

Phasael ; 
m.  Salampsio 

i 

Alexander ; 
m.  Glaphyra 

1 

Aristobulus ; 
in.  Berenice 

1 

1 

Berenice 

1 

Cypros ; 
m.  Agrippa  I. 

Agrippa  I. 
m.  Cypros 

i 

1 

Agrippa  II. 

1 1 

Drusus  Berenice 

^ 1 

Mariamne  Drusilla 

When  six  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Rome  for  his 
education,  and  there  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
the  gifted  Drusus  Caesar,  son  of  Tiberius.  The  ex- 
travagance of  court  life  accustomed  him  to  splen- 
dor and  luxury,  and  his  prospects,  which  were  bril- 
liant, were  the  means  of  furnishing  him  with  a never- 
failing  supply  of  money,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
in  the  style  of  a spendthrift.  But  his  circumstances 
were  changed  in  the  year  23,  when  his  friend  and 
patron,  Drusus,  died  suddenly.  From  that  hour  the 
emperor  declined  to  receive  the  high-spirited  young 
man,  and  very  soon  his  boon  companions  also  for- 
sook Agrippa.  Destitute  of  all  resources,  he  medi- 
tated suicide ; but  at  the  request  of  his  wife,  Cypros, 
his  sister  Herodias,  who  had  been  since  about  the 
year  25  the  wife  of  the  tetrarch  Herod  Antipas, 
took  pity  on  Agrippa  and  secured  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  market  overseer  in  her  new  capital, 
Tiberias.  But  even  this  new  fortune  did  not  last; 
his  brother-in-law  took  every  opportunity  to  make 
Agrippa  feel  his  dependent  position.  This  Agrippa 
found  too  much  to  endure.  He  re- 
Early  signed  his  post,  and,  after  many  ad- 

Career.  ventures,  returned  to  Rome  in  36. 

Here,  once  again,  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming ill  fortune  by  securing  the  patronage  of  the 
heir  apparent,  Caligula.  With  this  return  to  pros- 
perity his  extravagant  ideas  resumed  sway  over  him 
and  brought  him  to  want.  Deeming  himself  free  from 
listeners,  he  was  one  day  thoughtless  enough  openly 
to  wish  for  the  time  when  Caligula  would  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  Ciesars.  When  this  remark  was  carried 
to  the  aged  Tiberius,  he  had  him  loaded  with  chains 
and  cast  into  prison.  He  suffered  here  for  six  months 
in  constant  terror  of  death,  until  Caligula,  having  be- 
come emperor,  freed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and 
appointed  him  to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip, 
and  to  that  of  Lysanias,  giving  him  the  title  of  king. 
To  these  honors  the  senate  added  the  rights  and  title 
of  pretor. 

This  wonderful  change  in  his  fortune  excited  the 
undisgui.sed  envy  of  his  sister  Herodias,  and  led 
her  to  urge  her  incapable  husband  to  secure  for 
himself  at  least  equal  rank  and  titles  from  the  em- 
peror. But  Agrippa  defeated  her  purpose.  Her 
petition  to  the  emperor  was  forestalled  by  a mes- 
sage from  Agrippa,  containing  half-veiled  intima- 
tions that  his  brother-in-law  was  meditating  treason 
and  independence.  This  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
Herod  Antipas.  Land  and  throne  were  taken  from 
him,  and  the  districts  of  Galilee  and  the  south  of 
Perea,  administered  by  him,  were  transferred  to  the 
charge  of  Agrippa  (39). 

The  king  soon  found  opportunity  to  gain  the 
gratitude  and  good  wishes  of  his  coreligionists. 
Caligula,  whose  extravagant  desires  and  cruelty  sa- 
vored of  insanity,  conceived  the  idea  of  ordering  that 
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his  statues  be  set  up  in  all  temples  and  receive  di- 
vine honors.  The  Jews  alone  dared  to  offer  resist 
ance  to  this  decree.  They  induced  the  Syrian  gov- 
ernor, Petronius,  to  postpone  this  desecration  of  the 
sanctuary  for  a long  time,  and  he  at  last  determined 
to  inform  the  emperor  that  the  execution  of  his  order 
would  be  impossible  without  terrible  massacres. 
Agrippa  happened  to  be  in  Rome  at  that  time,  and 
had  succeeded  in  getting  from  Caligula  a repeal  of  his 
odious  edict  (Philo,  “Legatio  ad  Caium,”  §§  30-43). 

But  when  Petronius’  report  arrived 
Agrippa  that  the  Jews  would  rather  suffer 
and  death  than  permit  the  erection  of  the 
Caligula,  imperial  statues  in  their  Temple,  the 
emperor  canceled  his  repeal,  and  or- 
dered the  forcible  execution  of  his  command.  Fortu- 
nately, the  tidings  that  the  imbecile  tyrant  had  been 
murdered  by  his  body-guard  arrived  before  his  in- 
structions to  put  his  commands  into  effect  (41). 
His  successor,  Claudius,  showed  himself  grateful 
to  Agrippa  for  important  services  rendered  him, 
and  upon  his  accession,  placed  under  his  rule  the 
remainder  of  Palestine,  the  territories  of  Samaria, 
Judea,  and  Idunnea,  formerly  governed  by  Arche- 
laus.  Loaded  with  honors  and  titles,  Agrippa  re- 
turned home,  and  the  few  remaining  years  of  his 
benevolent  sway  afforded  the  people  a brief  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  evil  consequences  of  a 
ruler’s  unbridled  passionsand  tyranny  had  been  suf- 
ficiently evident  to  him  in  Rome,  and  they  had 
taught  him  moderation  and  strict  self-control.  His 
people  regarded  him  with  love  and  devotion,  be- 
cause he  healed  with  tender  hand  the  deep  wounds 
inflicted  upon  the  national  susceptibilities  by  brutal 
Roman  governors.  He  ruled  his  subjects  with  com- 
passion and  friendliness.  Like  the  ancestral  Asmo- 
neans  from  whom  he  sprang  through  his  noble 
grandmother  Mariamne,  he  honored  the  Law.  Like 
the  merest  commoner,  he  carried  his  basket  of  first- 
fruits  to  the  Temple;  with  the  people  he  cele- 
brated appropriately  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
he  devoted  to  the  sanctuary  a golden  chain  with 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  I.  Celebrating  Treaty  with  Rome. 

(From  Madden,  “ Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 


which  Caligula  had  honored  him.  On  one  occasion, 
while  in  the  street,  he  met  a bridal  procession  which 
drew  up  to  let  him  pass,  but  he  halted  and  bade  it 
take  precedence.  He  sought  to  lighten  taxation, 
remitting  the  impost  on  houses  in  Jerusalem.  On 
the  coins  minted  by  him  he  carefully  avoided  pla- 
cing any  symbols  which  could  offend  the  people’s 
religious  sentiment.  Thus,  prosperity  and  comfort 
seemed  to  be  dawning  anew  for  the  Jews. 

The  Romans,  however,  became  jealous  of  this  ri- 
sing prosperity,  and — sometimes  covertly,  sometimes 
openly — laid  all  manner  of  obstacles  in  his  way. 
When  he  began  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  the 
capital,  he  was  abruptly  bidden  to  cease.  His  at- 
tempts to  fraternize  with  neighboring  peoples — vas- 
sals of  Rome — were  construed  as  portending  rebel- 


lion. His  assassination  at  the  games  in  Caesarea,  44, 
must  be  considered  as  a stroke  of  Roman  politics. 
His  death,  while  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  years,  was 
deeply  lamented  by  his  people,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  many  considerable  conces- 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  I.  Showing  Royal  Umbrella. 

(From  Madden,  “ Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 

sions  to  heathen  manners  and  customs.  The  Chris- 
tians looked  upon  his  death  as  a jiidgment  for  his 
undisguised  hostility  to  their  young  community 
(Acts,  xii.). 
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AGRIPPA  II.  (or  in  full  MARCHS  JULIUS 
AGRIPPA;  known  also  as  Herod  Agrippa  II.): 
Son  of  Agrippa  I.  He  was  born  in  the3’ear  28,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a statement  that  is  not  uiicontradictcd 
(Photius,  “Bibliotheca,”  cod.  33),  it  is  said  that  he 
died  in  the  year  100.  He  was  educated  in  Rome, 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  court  life  that  had  been 
so  harmful  to  his  father.  It  proved  just  as  detri- 
mental to  him,  for  he  reached  maturity  just  at  the 
time  that  Messalina  and  Agrip]una  dareil  to  flaunt 
the  most  fearful  depths  of  profligacj’  in  public.  On 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  tlie  eniiieror  Clau- 
dius desired  him  to  enter  into  tlie  full  inheritance  of 
all  his  rights  and  titles,  but  upon  the  advice  of 
court  favorites  he  refrained  from  doing  so.  Once 
again  Judea  was  handed  over  to  tliecare  of  procura- 
tors, and  for  the  time  being  the  young  man  was  de- 
tained at  court.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  helpful  to  his  coreligionists  from  time  to  time 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xv.  11,  ^ 4;  xx.  1,  ^ 2)  and  of  ac- 
quiring proficiency  in  all  the  arts  of  court Ij’  flattery. 

On  the  death  of  Herod  II. , Agrippa  succeeded  in 
having  the  former’s  post  promised  him.  In  the  j'ear 

50,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
Succeeds  heir  to  the  throne,  he  had  himself  ap- 
Herod  II.  pointed  (“  B.  ,1.”  ii.  12,  § 1 ; “ Ant.  ” xx. 

5,  § 2;  9,  § 7)  to  the  principality  of 
Chalcis  by  the  emperor,  and  also  to  the  supervisor- 
ship  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  Avhich  carried  with 
it  the  right  of  nominating  the  high  priest.  Within 
three  3'ears — possibly  before  he  left  Rome  to  assume 
the  dignity  of  his  office — the  emperor  presented  him 
with  larger  territory  in  exchange  for  Chalcis,  giving 
him  the  tetrarchy  of  his  great-uncle  Philip — over 
which  Agrippa’s  father  had  also  ruled— -together 
with  that  of  Lysanias  (Abilene),  and  the  district  of 
Varus  (“Ant.”  xx.  7,  § 1 ; “B.  J.”  ii.  12,  § 8),  Nero, 
when  he  became  emperor,  added  to  this  territory, 
giving  him  considerable  tracts  of  Galilee  and  Perea. 
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These  transfers  took  place  prohablj'  in  the  j'cars  53 
and  61,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  inscribe  these  two 
years  on  his  coins  as  the  dates  of  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  (“Wiener  Numismatische  Zeit.”  iii.  451). 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  II.,  10th  year. 

(From  Madden,  “ Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 


In  the  stamping  of  these  coins  he  showed  no  consid- 
eration whatever  for  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
Jews.  Nearlj'  all  of  them  bear  the  names  and  effi- 
gies of  the  reigning  emperor  (10th  j'car,  sometimes 
his  own  also),  and  even  heathen  emblems  (11th 
j'ear).  He  abused  the  right  to  appoint  and  re- 
move the  high  priests,  and  in  his  selec- 
Coins  of  tions  rarely  took  the  fitness  of  the 
Agrippa.  appointee  into  consideration.  He  lived 
in  constant  strife  and  cpiarrel  with  the 
priests.  At  one  time  he  encroached  on  their  priv- 
ileges by  ordering  the  Levites  to  assume  garments 
similar  to  those  of  the  priests  (see  Biichler,  “Die 
Priester  u.  der  Cultus,”  p.  144).  At  another  time  he 
added  a watch-tower  to  the  Ilerodian  palace  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  permitted  him  to  see  into  the  Temple 
courts;  but  in  defiance  the  priests  raised  the  Tem- 
ple wall. 

He  gratified  his  desire  for  fhe  erection  , of  beauti- 
ful buildings,  especially  in  his  capital,  C£e.sarea  Phi- 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  II.,  Ilth  year. 

(From  Madden,  “ Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 

lipi)i,  which  he  adorned  with  magnificent  edifices,  and 
whicli,  in  order  to  flatter  Nero,  he  called  Neronias 
(“Ant.”  XX.  9,  § 4).  He  led  a lordly  life,  devoid  of 
care,  without  a thought  for  the  unhappy  destiny 
of  his  people,  who  were  inevitably  hastening  toward 
their  national  downfall.  Unlike  his  father,  whom 
he  otherwise  emulated  in  all  things,  he  abandoned 
all  attempt  to  secure  political  independence  for  the 
•Tews  from  their  Roman  master.  When  the  final 
struggle  broke  out  he  saw  safety  and  salvation  for 
his  people  only  in  blind  submission  to  the  emperor, 
and  employed  his  brilliant  eloquence  to  warn  the 
inflamed  leaders  against  extremes,  and  counseled  the 
return,  so  far  as  possible,  to  calmness 
Joins  the  and  deliberation.  Rut  his  words  were 
Romans,  without  avail  (“  B.  ,1.  ” ii.  16,  §§  4,  5) ; he 
barely  escaped  from  .lerusalem  with  his 
life.  From  that  time  he  stood  unreservedly  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  and  even  assisted  them  with 
his  troops.  He  actually  went  so  far,  after  fhe  cap- 


ture of  Jotapata,  as  to  deliberately  invite  Vespasian 
and  his  army  to  bis  capital,  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Jews.  The  drunken  festivi- 
ties and  unrestrained  debauchery  that  ensued  lasted 
for  three  weeks.  He  then  joined  the  conquerors  in 
their  victorious  march  onward. 

As  a reward  for  this  valuable  aid  against  his  own 
brethren  the  Romans  spared  his  beautiful  city, 
Tiberias.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  downfall  of 
Nero,  Vespasian  sent  his  son  Titus,  accompanied 
by  Agrippa,  to  Italy  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  em- 
peror. While  on  their  journey  the  tidings  reached 
them  that  the  new  emperor  had  already  been  mur- 
dered; Titus  turned  back,  but  Agrippa  continued 
his  journey  to  Rome  (“B.  J.”  iv.  9,  § 2).  He  left 
Rome  only  when  he  heard  that  Vespasian  had  been 
exalted  to  the  imperial  throne  (Tacitus,  “Hist.”  ii. 
81),  and  joined  Titus,  to  whom  Vespasian  had  en- 
trusted the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  remained 
with  him  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Taci- 
tus, “ Hist.”  v.  1).  In  com- 
pensation for  this  new  aid 
against  the  Jews,  Vespa- 
sian enlarged  his  dominions 
(Photius,  “Bibliotheca,” 
cod.  33),  and  conferred 
upon  him,  in  the  j^ear  75, 
the  rank  of  pretor  (Dio  Cas- 
sius, Ixvi.  15). 

Of  his  religious  life  very 
little  that  is  praiseworthy 
„ can  be  mentioned.  It  is 

Copper  Com  ol  Agnppa  II.,  ^ ^ , irKsistwl  tint 

I4U1  year,  under  Vespasian,  tme  tnat  lie  insisteu  tnat 

(From  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews.”)  IhC  lieathcn  prinCCS  "W  llO 

wooed  his  handsome  sister 
should  undergo  circumcision  (“Ant.”  xx.  7,  §§  1,  3), 
and  that  once,  suffering  from  a revulsion  of  feeling, 
he  shed  tears  before  the  assembled  con- 
Character.  gregation  on  the  reading  of  the  passage 
Deut.  xvii.  1.5-20  (see  Tosef.,  Sotah,vii. 
15 ; Ycr.  Sotah,  22 ; Bab.  Sotah,  7,  8).  But  the  people 
hated  him  for  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  high- 
priesthood.  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  heathen  em- 
blems on  his  coins.  He  certainly  never  desired  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  for  the  utterance  attributed  to  him 
in  Acts,  xxvi.  28,  is  evidently  to  be  taken  as  a jest. 

His  private  life  seems  to  have  been  anything  but 
creditable.  The  worst  of  reports  were  current  at 
home,  as  well  as  in  Rome,  concerning  his  relations 
with  his  beautiful  but 
profligate  sister  Berenice, 
afterward  the  mistress  of 
Titus  (“Ant.”  XX.  7,  § 3; 

Juvenal,  “ Satires,”  vi. 

153).  He  died  childless 
(100),  surviving  the  down- 
fall of  Judea  onl}^  a few 
decades.  Josephus,  the 
historian,  was  indebted  to 
him  for  numerous  correc- 
tions and  additions.  Prob- 
ably Agrippa  gave  him 
these  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  and  defending 

ins  own  acts  (“  Vita,  ” § 65 ; compare  Eusebius,  “ Hist. 
Eccl.  ” iii.  9).  With  him  the  race  of  Herod  ends. 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  Ant.  xix.,  xx.;  idem,  B.  J.  ii.,  vii. 
(ed.  Niese,  see  index) ; ylcts,  xxv.  13  et  seg. ; on  inscriptions 
see Schurer  in  Hilgenfeld’s  ZeiUclu'ift  fUr  WUsenschaftUche 
Tlieotogie,  1873,  pp.  248  ct  scg. ; Zeit.  Dcutsch.  Paltist.  Ver.  vii. 
131  ct  xeg.-,  Monatssclirift,  xix.  433  ct  Kcq.,  .539  et  neq.,  xx.  13  ct 
Kcq.-,  Biinvald,  Joseph  MS  in  GaiiWn  it.  sein  VerhSltnisis  zu 
den  Partcieny,  Breslau,  1877 ; (Jratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iii.  4th 
Pd.,  14  et  Keq. ; Liliowitz,  Herod  and  Agrippa  (Hebrew),  3d 
ed..  New  York,  1898. 

M.  Br. 
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3lith  year,  with  Sfenatus] 
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AGRIPPA,  CAIUS  JULIUS:  Mentioned  as 
propretor  of  the  Konian  province  of  Asia  in  an  in- 
scription at  Epliesus;  was  probably  a descendant  of 
the  royal  house  of  Herod.  His  father,  referred  to  in 
the  inscription  in  question  as  King  Alexander,  was 
doubtless  the  Alexander  appointed  by  Vespasian  as 
“king  of  an  island  in  Cilicia”  (Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xviii.  5,  §4)  and  would  thus  be  great-grandson  of 
Alexander,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Mariamne 
(see  genealogical  abstract  below).  His  descendants 
soon  lost  all  connection  with  Judaism  and  disap- 
peared in  heathendom  (Josephus,  ibid.  141). 

Herod  the  Great,  d.  4 b.c., 
husband  ol  Mariamne,  d.  29  b.c. 

I 

Alexander 

I 

Tigranes,  kin|t  of  Armenia 
Alexander,  husband  of  Jotapa,  king  in  Cilicia 
C.  Julius  Agrippa 

Bibiiographt  : Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  ISritish  Museum, 
iii.  187,537;  Prosopopraphia  Imperii  Romani,  ed.  H.  Des- 
sau, ii.  162,  87 ; Schiirer,  Gesch,  i,  2,  part  468 ; Mommsen, 
in  Hermes,  1870,  iv,  190, 

M.  Bk. 

AGRIPPA,  SIMONIDES:  Youngest  son  of 
Flavius  Josephus,  the  historian,  bj’  his  second  wife, 
a Jewess  of  distinguished  family  from  the  island  of 
Crete ; born  about  the  year  82. 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  Vita,  §76 ; compare  § i. 

M,  Br. 

AGRIPPINA  ; The  depraved  daughter  of  Ger- 
mauicus  and  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  at 
times  interested  herself  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
J udea.  U pou  the  pressing  representations  of  Agrippa 
II.,  she  succeeded  in  inducing  the  emperor  to  dismiss 
the  governor  Cumanus  for  his  oppression  of  the  Jews, 
and  he  was  sent  into  exile  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  6, 
§3;  Schiirer,  “Gesch.”  2d  ed.,  i.  476;  see  Griitz, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”iii.  725).  How  far-reaching  her 
influence  was  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
her  name,  with  that  of  her  imperial  husband,  is 
frequently  met  with  on  Palestinian  coins. 

Bibliography:  Madden.  Coins  of  the  Jeivs.pp.  184  et  sc(i.; 
Schiirer,  Gesch,  i.  478,  note  li). 

JM.  Bk. 

AGUDAT  AHIM  (“  United  Brethren  ”) : A name 
adopted  by  many  Jewish  societies  throughout  the 
world,  the  members  of  which  pledge  themselves  to 
brotherly  love,  and  to  mutual  assistance  in  time  of 
need.  In  the  United  States  the  name  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  majority  of  the  members  is  added  to 
the  above  designation,  as:  Agudat  Ahim  Anshc 
AVilna,  meaning  “United  Brethren  of  the  Men  of 
AVilna.”  The  object  of  most  of  these  societies  is  the 
alleviation  of  the  immediate  necessities  of  their  mem- 
bers. Alany  of  them  have  their  own  synagogues, 
where  the  members  assemble  for  worship  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  festivals,  or  even  week-days.  Some  of  them 
also  own  burial-places.  A rabbi  is  engaged  by  some 
societies  to  lecture  on  Sabbaths  or  holidays.  In  Gali- 
cia there  is  a society  of  this  name,  the  aim  of  which 
does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  above-men- 
tioned societies,  its  purpose  being  to  disseminate  cul- 
ture among  the  Jews  of  Galicia.  It  has  already  ac- 
complished much  good  in  combating  anti-Semitism. 

J.  L.  S. 

AGUILAR  (called  also  Aguilar  de  Campo) : 
A district  in  the  Spanish  jirovince  of  Abilencia,  which 
sheltered  a considerable  Jewish  congregation  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  consequence  of  the  persecution 
I.— 18 


by  the  Almohadcs,  manj'  of  the  Jews  resident  there 
pretended  for  a time  to  embrace  Islam.  In  the  j’ear 
1290  the  Jews  of  the  community  paid  8,600  marave- 
dis (829,240  =:  £5,848)  in  taxes.  In  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Don  Pedro  the  Cruel  and  his  brother,  Don 
Henry,  the  Jews  of  Aguilar  suffered  severely,  and 
many  of  them  were  slain.  A tombstone,  with  a 
Hebrew  inscription  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  to  be  found  above  the  gate  of  Keinosa.  The 
beautiful  brass  lamp,  which  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  still  hung  in  the  church  of  San 
Aliguel  in  Aguilar,  belonged  originally  to  the  syna- 
gogue there.  It  bears  on  its  rim  a Hebrew  inscriii- 
tion,  stating  that  it  was  made  by  Samuel  ben  Piiihas 
Caro  of  Paredes.  Many  Spanish  families  have  taken 
their  name  from  this  district. 

Bibliography  : Samuel  Zarza,  in  Mekor  Hajniim,  reprinted  in 
Wiener’s  ud.  of  Shehet  Yehudah,  p.'  Yi2  ; Boletin  de  la  Retd 
Academia  de  la  Histbria,  xxxvi.  340. 

M.  K. 

AGUILAR,  ANTONIO  D’.  See  Coiiex,  Fava. 

AGUILAR  (AVELAR),  DAVID  UZZIEL 

D’ : Friend  and  contemporary  of  De  Barrios,  and 
praised  by  the  latter  in  the  “ Heiacion  de  los  Poetas.  ” 
lie  is  known  for  his  translation  into  Spanish  of  the 
works  of  Philo.  The  manuscript  of  this  translation 
seems  to  be  lost. 

Bibliography':  Kayserling,  Sephardim,  p.  252,  and  note 3:1); 
Rev,  £’(.  Juives,  xviii,  28:5. 

AV.  Al. 

AGUILAR,  DIEGO  D’  (or  MOSES  LOPEZ 
PEREIRA) : A Alarano  Yvho  nourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century ; born  probably  in  Spain ; died  at 
London  in  1759.  In  17’22  he  went  from  Lisbon  to 
London,  and  thence  to  Vienna.  From  1725  to  1747 
he  held  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Austria,  and  had  the 
power  to  establish  factories  and  regulate  iirices. 
When  in  1747  he  besought  the  government  to  re- 
turn to  him  a part  of  the  money  that  he  had  deposited 
on  account  of  the  revenues,  the  empress  Maria  The- 
resa replied;  “This  appears  to  me  just.  I owe  him 
much  more;  therefore,  return  it  to  him.”  Aguilar 
was  a great  favorite  with  the  empress,  yvIio  commis- 
sioned him  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the  imperial  palace 
at  Schonbrunn,  and  he  advanced  300, 000  florins  for 
the  Yvork.  In  recognition  of  his  services  Alaria  The- 
resa created  him  a baron  and  privy  councilor  to  the 
crown  of  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  Aguilar,  who 
together  Yvith  his  family  enjoyed  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  belief,  Yvas  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  or 
Turco-Jewish  community  in  A'ienna.  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  maiyy  concessions  tor  the  relief  of  his 
oppressed  coreligionists.  As  a result  of  his  efforts 
the  JeYvs.of  Moravia  Yvere  iirotectcd  from  jiillage  in 
1742,  and  the  intention  of  Alaria  Theresa  to  expel 
the  Jews  from  the  Yvhole  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in 
1748  or  1749,  was  abandoned.  He  left  Vienna  sud- 
denly in  1749,  because  the  Siianish  government  de- 
manded his  extradition.  He  Yvent  to  London,  where 
he  had  a brother,  who,  like  himself,  Yvas  reputed  to 
be  very  Yvealthy  (see  Aguilar,  Ephrai.yi  Lopez). 
Before  leaving  Vienna  he  presented  the  community 
which  he  had  founded,  as  Yvell  as  the  Spanish-Jew- 
ish  community  of  Temesvar,  Yvith  beautiful  silver 
croYvns  for  the  scrolls  of  the  LaYv,  upon  Yvhich  his 
name  Yvas  inscribed.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  a 
prayer  is  still  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  by  the 
Turco-JeYvisli  communit}'  of  Vienna. 

Bibliography:  Zemlinsky,  Hi.storia  de  la  Comunidad  Is- 
raelita-Espahola  en  Viena,  Y'ienna,  1888;  Frankl,  in  All(/. 
Zeit,  d.  Jud.  18.54,  p.  630  et  seq.,  (WO  et  seq.-,  G.  Wolf,  Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  Wien,  pp.  68,  277 ; YVilson,  Wonderful  Charao 
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AGUILAR,  EPHRAIM  LOPEZ  PEREIRA, 
BARON  D’ : Second  Baron  d'Aguilar;  born  in 
Vienna  in  1739;  died  at  London,  1803.  In  1757  lie 
was  naturalized  in  England,  where  he  had  settled 
with  his  father.  He  married  in  1758  the  daughter 
of  Moses  Mendes  da  Costa,  who  is  reported  to  have 
brought  him  a fortune  of  £150,000.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  title  and  fortune  in  1759,  and  for  a 
time  lived  in  luxurious  style  with  twenty  servants 
at  Broad  Street  Buildings.  But  by  the  Revolution- 
ary War  in  America  he  lost  an  estate  there  of  15,000 
acres,  and  subsequently  became  known  as  a miserly 
and  eccentric  person,  giving  up  his  mansion  in  Broad 
street  as  well  as  his  country  houses  at  Bethnal  Green, 
Twickenham,  and  Sydenham.  His  establishment 
at  Colebrook  Row,  Islington,  was  popularly  styled 


Baron  d’Aguilar  on  Starvation  Farm. 

(From  Wilson,  “ Wonderful  Characters.”) 


“Starvation  Farm,”  because  of  the  scanty  food  pro- 
vided for  the  cattle.  He  died  there  in  1802,  leaving, 
hidden  in  various  parts  of  his  dwelling,  a fortune 
valued  at  £200,000  to  his  two  daughters  who  sur- 
vived him. 

D’Aguilar  held  various  positions  in  his  own  com- 
munity, and  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Portuguese 
Synagogue;  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mahamad  bear  the  signature  of  Ephraim  d’Aguilar. 
He  was  elected  warden  in  1765,  but  he  declined  to 
serve,  and  refused,  on  technical  grounds,  to  pay  the 
fine.  Eight  days  were  given  him  to  accept  or  to 
submit  to  the  penalty.  He  evidently  submitted,  for 
in  1767  he  married  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Mendes 
da  Costa,  which  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do 
had  he  been  lying  under  the  ban.  When  he  took  up 
his  eccentric  life  the  couple  separated.  After  twenty 
years  a partial  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
baron  and  his  wife,  but  only  for  a short  time.  He  was 


again  elected  to  office  in  1770,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter  remained  a member  of  the  synagogue. 

Bibliography:  Analo-Jeivish  Hist.  Exhib.  Catalogue,  1887; 
Jeii\  Cfiron.  Jan.,  1874;  Wilson,  Wonderful  Characters,  pp. 
04-68;  Piciotto,  Sketches  of  A)iglo-Jewish  History. 

G.  L.— J. 

AGUILAR,  GRACE : English  novelist  and 
writer  on  Jewish  history  and  religion ; born  at  Hack- 
ney, London,  .Tune  2, 1816;  diedat  Frankfort-on-the- 
Jlain,  September  16,  1847,  where  her  remains  were 
buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery.  She  was  the  oldest 
child  of  parents  descended  from  Portuguese  Maranos 
who  sought  asylum  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. To  strengthen  her  constitution,  which  from 
infancy  had  been  feeble,  she  was  taken  to  the  sea- 
shore and  to  various  rural  localities  in  England. 
Her  love  of  nature  was  cultivated  by  these  experi- 
ences; and  at  the  age  of  twelve  she  devoted  herself 
of  her  own  accord  to  the  study  of  natural  science, 
augmenting  a collection  of  shells  begun  by  her  at 
Hastings,  when  only  four  jmars  old,  and  supple- 
menting it  by  niineralogical  and  botanical  collec- 
tions. 

Grace  Aguilar  was  educated  mainly  by  her  pa- 
rents. Her  mother,  a cultivated  woman  of  strong 
religious  feeling,  trained  her  to  read 
Early  the  Scriptures  systematically ; and 
Training,  when  she  was  fourteen  her  father  read 
aloud  to  her  regularly,  chiefly  history, 
while  she  was  occupied  with  drawing  and  needle- 
work. She  was  an  assiduous  musician  till  her  health 
became  impaired.  Her  reading,  especially  in  his- 
tory, was  extensive;  her  knowledge  of  foreign  liter- 
ature was  wide.  She  evinced  a literary  tendency  at 
the  age  of  seven,  when  she  began  a diary,  which  she 
continued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  her  death. 
Before  she  was  twelve  she  had  written  a drama, 
“Gustavus  Vasa.”  Her  first  verses  were  evoked 
two  years  later  by  the  scenery  about  Tavistock  in 
Devonshire.  The  first  products  of  her  pen  to  be 
published  (anonymously  in  1835)  were  her  collected 
poems,  which  she  issued  under  the  title  “The  ISIagic 
Wreatli.”  Her  productions  are  chiefly  stories  and 
religious  works  dealing  with  Jewish  subjects.  The 
former  embrace  domestic  tales,  tales  founded  on 
Marano  history,  and  a romance  of  Scottish  history, 
“The  Days  of  Bruce  ” (1852).  The  most  popular  of 
the  Jewish  tales  is  “The  Vale  of  Cedars,  or  the 
Martyr : A Story  of  Spain  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  ” 
written  before  1835,  published  in  1850, 
Literary  and  twice  translated  into  German  and 
Works.  twice  into  Hebrew.  Her  other  stories 
founded  on  Jewish  episodes  are  in- 
cluded in  a collection  of  nineteen  tales,  “ Home 
Scenes  and  Heart  Studies  ” ; “ The  Perez  Family  ” 
(1843)  and  “The  Edict,”  together  with  “The  Es- 
cape,” had  appeared  as  two  separate  volumes;  the 
others  were  reprinted  from  magazines.  Her  domestic 
tales,  of  which  new  editions  still  appear,  are  “ Home 
Influence”  (1847)  and  its  sequel,  “The  Mother’s 
Recompeusj  ” (1850),  both  of  them  written  early  in 
1836,  and  “Woman’s  Friendship  ” (1851). 

The  first  of  Miss  Aguilar’s  religious  works  was  a 
translation  of  the  French  version  of  “Israel  De- 
fended,” by  the  Marano  Orobio  de  Castro,  printed 
for  private  circulation.  It  was  closely  followed  by 
“The  Spirit  of  Judaism,”  the  publication  of  which 
was  for  a time  prevented  by  the  loss  of  the  original 
manuscript.  Sermons  by  Rabbi  Isaac  Leeser,  of 
Philadelphia,  had  fallen  into  her  hands  and,  like  all 
other  accessible  Jewish  works,  had  been  eagerly 
read.  She  requested  him  to  revise  the  manuscript 
of  the  “ Spirit  of  .ludaism,”  which  was  forwarded  to 
him,  but  was  lost.  The  authoress  rewrote  it;  and 
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iu  1843  it  was  published  in  Pliiladelpliia,  with  notes 
by  Leeser.  A second  edition  was  issued  in  1849 
by  tlie  first  American  Jewish  Publication  Society  ; 
and  a third  (Cincinnati,  1864)  has  an  appendix 
containing  thirty-two  poems  (bearing  date  1838- 
1847),  all  but  two  reprinted  from  “The  Occi- 
dent.” The  editor’s  notes  serve  mainly  to  mark 
dissent  from  Miss  Aguilar’s  depreciation  of  Jewish 
tradition — due  probably  to  her  Marano  ancestry  and 
to  her  country  life,  cut  off  from  association  with 
Jews.  In  1845  “The  Women  of  Israel  ” appeared — 

a series  of  portraits 
delineated  according 
to  the  Scriptures  and 
Josephus.  This  was 
soon  followed  by 
“ The  Jewish  Faith : 
Its  Spiritual  Conso- 
lation, Moral  Guid- 
ance, and  Immortal 
Hope,”  in  thirty-one 
letters,  the  last  dated 
September,  1846.  Of 
this  work — addressed 
to  a Jewess  under  the 
spell  of  Christian  in- 
fluence, to  demon- 
strate to  her  the  spiri- 
tuality of  Judaism — 
the  larger  part  is  devoted  to  immortality  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Miss  Aguilar’s  other  religious  writings 
—some  of  them  written  as  early  as  1836 — were  col- 
lected in  a volume  of  “ Essays  and  Miscellanies  ” 
(1851-52).  The  first  part  consists  of  “Sabbath 
Thoughts  ” on  Scriptural  passages  and  prophecies ; 
the  second,  of  “ Communings  ” for  the  family  circle. 

In  her  religious  writings  INIiss  Aguilar’s  attitude 
was  defensive.  Despite  her  almost  exclusive  inter- 
course with  Christians  and  her  utter  lack  of  preju- 
dice, her  purpose,  apparently,  was  to  equip  Eng- 
lish Jewesses  with  arguments  against  convensionists. 
She  inveighed  against  formalism,  and  laid  stress 
upon  knowledge  of  Jewish  history  and  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  view  of  the  neglect  of  the  latter  by 
women  (to  whom  she  modestly  confined  her  expos- 
tulations), she  constantly  pleaded  for  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English  version.  Her  interest 
in  the  reform  movement  was  deep ; yet,  despite  her 
attitude  toward  tradition,  she  observed  ritual  ordi- 
nances punctiliouslJ^  Her  last  work  was  a sketch 
of  the  “History  of  the  Jews  in  England,”  written 
for  “ Chambers’s  Miscellany.”  In  point  of  style  it 
is  the  most  finished  of  her  productions,  free  from 
the  exuberances  and  redundancies  that  disfigure  the 
talcs — published,  for  the  most  part,  posthumously 
by  her  mother.  The  defects  of  her  style  are  mainly 
chargeable  to  youth.  With  her  extraordinary  indus- 
try— she  rose  early  and  emplo3^ed  the  day  system- 
atically— and  her  growing  ability  of  concentration 
she  gave  promise  of  noteworthy  productions. 

Miss  Aguilar’s  later  j^ears  were  full  of  family 
trials.  In  1835  she  had  an  attack  of  illness,  from  the 
effect  of  which  she  never  recovered.  Finally  her  in- 
creasing weakness  and  suffering  necessitated  change 
of  air,  and  in  1847  a Continental  trip  was  arranged. 
Before  her  departure  some  Jewish  ladies  of  London 
presented  her  with  a gift  and  a touching  address 
recounting  her  achievements  in  behalf  of  Judaism 
and  Jewish  women.  She  visited  her  elder  brother  at 
Frankfort,  and  at  first  seemed  to  benefit  by  the 
change ; but  after  a few  weeks  she  had  to  resort  to 
the  baths  of  Schwalbach.  Alarming  symptoms 
necessitated  her  return  to  Frankfort,  and  there  she 
died.  Her  last  words,  spelled  on  her  fingers,  were. 


“Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in  Him,”  and 
her  epitaph  is  the  verse  Prov.  xxxi.  31. 

Bibliography  : Memoir  prefixed  to  Home  Influence,  1849 ; Tlie 

Eclectic  Review  (new  series),  February,  iK58,  pp.  134,  13.5; 

The  Art  Union,  November,  1847,  p.  378;  The  Art  Journal, 

May,  18.51,  p.  1;13;  Collected  Works,  8 vols.,  London,  1861; 

Morals,  Eminent  Inraelitcs  of  the  Nineteenth  Centura, 

s V.;  Diet.  Nat.  Bio{j.,  s.  v. 

H.  S. 

AGUILAR,  JACOB  DE ; Pupil  of  Abraham 
de  Fonseca  at  Hamburg,  and  hakam  in  one  of  the 
Brazilian  communities,  about  1640.  M.  K, 

AGUILAR  (AGUYLAR),  MOSES  RA- 
PHAEL DE  (not  Raphael  nor  Kajihael  .Moses)  Born 
probably  iu  Portugal;  died  in  Amsterdam,  Dee.  15, 
1679.  He  was  hakam  and  iirincipal  of  the  Talmml 
Torah  at  Amsterdam.  In  1643  he  went  with  Isaac 
Aboab  da  Fonseca,  as  hazan,  to  Brazil,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  reconquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Portuguese,  when  he  returned  to  Amsterdam  and 
was  reappointed  to  his  former  (losition.  At  the 
Talmud  Torah  he  taught  Talmud  and  Hebrew  gram- 
mar. His  mastery  of  Hebrew  was  so  complete  that 
he  used  this  language  in  conversations  with  his  jiu- 
pils.  He  was  a friend  of  the  wealth}’  Ahuaiia.m 
IsKAF.L  Pekea’ua,  for  whose  chief  literary  work  he 
wrote  an  approbation  {h<tKkaiii<ih).  For  several  years 
they  were  both  adherentsof  Shabbethai  Zebi.  Agui- 
lar continued  in  his  oltice  for  forty  yeiirs  until  his 
death.  He  left  a large  library,  the  catalogue  of 
which  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1680.  He  pub- 
li.shed  “ Epitome  da  Grammatica  Hebrayca”  (Leyden, 
1660),  a second  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam iu  1661,  under  the  title  “ Compendio  da  Epitome 
Grammatica,”  with  a treatise  on  Hebrew  poetry. 
He  also  wrote  “ Diuini  de  8ehita  e Ihslica,”  which 
was  iiublishcd  at  Amsterdam,  1681.  It  is  said  that 
he  left  about  twenty  Siianish,  Portugue.se,  and  He- 
brew works  in  manuscript,  “Tratado  da  Iinmortali- 
dade  da  Alma  ” (manuscript of  twenty  p;iges  (piarto) 
being  among  them.  .M.  K. 

‘AGUNAH : A woman  whose  husband  has  cither 
abandoned  her  or,  being  absent,  has  not  been  heard 
from  for  some  time.  Having  no  proof  of  her  hus- 
band’s death,  or  being  without  a bill  of  divorce  from 
him,  her  status  as  a wife  remains  forever  unchanged ; 
for  Jewish  law  does  not  admit  the  presumption  of 
death  from  a prolonged  absence  merely,  nor  can  a 
wife  obtain  a (livorce  from  an  absent  husband. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  hardship  arising  from 
such  cases  tlie  rabbinical  law  relaxed  the  strict  rules 
regarding  evidence— which,  to  establish  a fact  le- 
gally, reiiuiredthe  testimony  of  two  competent  wit- 
nesses— and  accepted  testimony  that  in  other  cases 
would  not  have  been  deemed  competent.  If  the  ab- 
sent husband  sent  a bill  of  divorce  to  his  wife,  the 
messenger  was  permitted  to  testify  thatit  was  written 
and  signed  in  his  presence;  and  this  testimony  was 
deemed  equivalent  to  that  of  two  witnesses  (Git.  2/;). 
Another  concession  was  made  in  permitting  the  wit- 
nesses to  attest  the  bill  of  divorce,  although  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  bill  was  read  to 
them,  and  a tracing  was  made  for  their  .signature 
(Git.  Maimonides,  “ Hilkot  Gcrushin,”  i.  23). 

In  case  the  husband  died  while  absent  from  his 
wife,  the  testimony  of  one  witness  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  prove  death  (Yeb.  132S),  so  that  the  woman 
might  not  become  an  'Agiinah  (Yeb.  88(7),  it  being 
almost  impossible  in  most  cases  to  obtain  two  wit- 
nesses to  prove  death  in  a foreign  land.  In  this  case 
even  hearsay  evidence,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
persons  otherwise  utterly  incompetent,  was  received. 
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Maimonides  (“Hilkot  Gerusliin,”  xiii.  29)  sums  up 
the  matter  in  these  words; 

“ Let  it  not  seem  hard  to  thee  that  the  sages  have  permitted 
remarriage  of  the  wife  upon  the  testimony  of  a woman,  or  a 
slave  [male  or  female],  or  an  idolater  [speaking  without  motive], 
or  upon  hearsay  or  documentary  evidence,  and  without  cross- 
examination:  for  the  Torah  insists  upon  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  and  upon  the  other  rules  of  evidence  only  when  the 
matter  can  not  be  otherwise  determined— as,  for  Instance,  to 
prove  murder,  or  to  prove  a loan— hut  M’here  the  matter  can  be 
otherwise  determined  and  the  testimony  of  a witness  can  be  re- 
futed, as  in  the  case  where  he  testifies  that  some  one  is  dead,  it 
is  not  to  be  i)resumed  that  he  will  bear  false  witness.  Hence, 
the  rule  is  relaxed  so  that  Jewish  women  shall  not  be  ‘Agunot.” 

For  'Aguiiali  in  history  see  Get  ; Soci.\l  Life. 

D.  W.  A. 

AGTJR  BEN  JAKEH.— Biblical  Data:  The 

compiler  of  a collection  of  proverbs  found  in  Prov. 
XXX.  The  text  (ver.  1)  seems  to  say  that  he  tvas  a 
“Massaite,”  tlie  gentilic  termination  not  being  in- 
dicated in  the  trailitional  writing  “ Ha-Massa  ” (com- 
pare Gen.  XXV.  14).  This  place  has  been  identified  by 
some  Assyriologists  with  the  land  of  Mash,  a dis- 
trict between  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  and  the  traces 
of  nomadic  or  seminomadic  life  and  thought  found 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  and  xxxii.  give  some  support  to  the 
hypothesis.  Graetz,  follow  ed  by  Bickell  and  Cheyne, 
conjectures  that  the  original  reading  is  “ Ha-Moshel,” 
“ the  collector  of  proverbs.”  The  true  explanation 
is  still  uncertain.  J.  F.  McC. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  “Agur,”  and 

the  enigmatical  names  and  words  which  follow'  in 
Prov.  XXX.  1,  are  interpreted  by  the  Haggadah  as 
epithets  of  Solomon,  playing  upon  the  w’ords  as 
follows:  “Agur”  denotes  “the  compiler:  the  one 
who  first  gathered  maxims  together.”  “The  son  of 
Jakeh”  denotes  “the  one  wdio  spat  out,”  that  is, 
“despised”  (from  Xlp,  “to  spit”),  Ic-Ithiel,  “the 
words  of  God  ” (ot,  “ word  ” ; El,  “ God”),  exclaim- 
ing, “ I can  \;iikal]  transgress  the  law^  against  mar- 
rying many  wives  wdthout  fear  of  being  misled 
by  them.”  Another  exposition  is  that  “Agur” 
means  “ the  one  who  is  brave  in  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom ” ; “ the  son  of  Jakeh  ” signifies  “he  wiio  is  free 
from  sin  ” (from  naki,  “ pure  ”) ; ha-massa  (“  the  bur- 
den ”),  “he  wiio  bore  the  yoke  of  God”;  le-ItMel, 
“he  wiio  understood  the  signs”  {ot,  “sign”)  and 
deeds  of  God,  or  he  who  understood  the  alphabet 
of  God,  that  is  the  creative  “ letters  ” {ot,  “ letter  ”) 
(.see  Ber.  tiSa);  we-Ukal,  “the  master”  (Tan.,Waera, 
ed.  Buber,  2,  p.  18;  Midr.  Prov.  xxx.  1;  Talk,  on 
the  passage,  § 962).  L.  G. 

AHA  or  AHAI : The  name  of  nearly  fourscore 
rabbis  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and  in  midrashic  liter- 
ature. Some  of  the.se  are  misnamed  through  the 
errors  of  copyists ; others  appear  but  once  or  twice, 
and,  consecjuently,  can  not  be  identified  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Thosementioncd  hclow'  embrace 
tlie  most  prominent  teachers  of  their  respective  gen- 
erations; and  the  foremost  of  them  are  the  following 
three  sages,  wiio  are  always  quoted  by  that  name, 
alone,  without  anv  patronymic  or  cognomen. 

S.  M. 

AHA  (AHAI)  I. : A tanna  of  the  second  cen- 
tuiy,  junior  contemiiorary  of  Simon  ben  Yohai,  with 
wiiom,  as  well  as  with  others  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
tahnaitic  generations,  he  appears  in  halakic  dispu- 
tations. While  he  is,  therefore,  best  known  as  a 
halakist,  he  is  occasional!}'  met  also  in  the  field  of 
the  Haggadah.  Thus,  commenting  on  Ex.  xiv.  l.'i, 

“ Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ? speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward,”  he  quotes 
Ps.  cvi.  23,  “Therefore  he  said  that  he  would  destroy 


them,  had  not  Dloses,  his  chosen,  stood  before  him 
in  the  breach,  to  turn  away  his  w'rath,  lest  he 
should  destroy  them  ” ; and  remarks,  “ The  Lord  said 
to  Moses,  ‘Why  criest  thou  unto  me?  For  thy  sake 
I will  save  Israel.  Had  it  not  been  for  thy  prayers 
I should  have  destroyed  them  ere  this,  becau.se  of 
their  idolatry’”  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  3).  Elsewiiere 
he  derives  from  Deut.  vi.  7 (“And  thou  shalt  talk  of 
them  [the  commandments]  wiienthou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  wiien  thou  walkest  by  the  wmy  ”)  the  duty 
of  man  to  have  set  hours  for  the  study  of  the  Torah, 
and  not  to  make  it  subject  to  opportunity  (Yoma, 
196;  Tosef.,  Ber.  2,  2;  Tosef.,  Shab.  15,  17;  Bab. 
Shab.  127«;  Tosef.,  Yeb.  14,  4;  Tosef.,  Git.  3,  1; 
Tosef.,  Niddah,  6,  13;  Bab.  Niddah,  216). 

S.  M. 

AHA  (A^JAI)  II.  : A Palestinian  amora  of  the 
first  amoraic  generation  (third  century),  surnamed 
Berabbi,  Ha-Gadol  or  Roba  (“  the  Great  ”).  He  sys- 
tematized Baraitot  at  the  Academy  of  Hiya  ha- 
Gadol,  and  was  teacher  of  Samuel  ha-Zaken  (Ber. 
14a  ; Yer.  Ber.  ii.  5a  ; Yer.  Sanh.  ii.  20c,  iv.  226, 
V.  22c  ; Bek.  246).  The  Midrash  preserves  the  fol- 
lowing homily  of  his  on  Num.  xiii.  2:  “Send  thou 
men,  that  they  may  search  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  I give  unto  the  children  of  Israel,”  the  last 
clause  of  wiiicli  appears  to  be  superfluous.  Prefa- 
cing this  homily  with  a quotation  from  Isa.  xl.  8, 
“The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;  but  the 
word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever,”  he  illustrates 
his  subject  with  the  following  simile: 

“ A king  once  had  a friend  with  w'hom  he  made  a covenant 
.saying,  ‘ Follow  me  and  I will  bestow  a gift  upon  thee.’  The 
friend  obeyed  the  royal  summons,  but  soon  alter  died.  Then 
the  king  spoke  to  his  friend’s  son,  saying,  ’ Although  thy  father 
is  dead,  I shall  not  cancel  my  promise  of  a gift  to  him ; come, 
thou,  and  receive  it.’  The  king  is  the  Holy  One— blessed  be  He ! 
and  the  friend  is  Abraham,  as  it  is  said  in  Isa.  xli.  8,  ‘ the  seed 
of  Abraham  my  friend.’  To  him  the  Holy  One  had  said,  ‘ Fol- 
low me,’  as  we  read  in  Gen.  xii.  1,  ‘ Get  thee  out  of  thy  country 
unto  a land  that  I will  show  thee.  ’ And  to  him  the  Lord  prom- 
ised agilt;  as  it  is  said  [Gen.  xiii.  17],  ‘Arise,  walk  through 
the  land ; for  I will  give  it  unto  thee  ’ ; and  again  [Gen.  xiii.  15], 

‘ All  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  I will  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed  forever.’  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  dead ; but  the 
Lord  said  to  Moses,  ‘ Although  I promised  to  give  the  land  to 
Israel’s  fathers,  who  are  now  dead,  I shall  not  cancel  my  prom- 
ise, but  fultil  it  to  their  children  ’ : thus  we  understand  the  text, 
‘The  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever’”  (Tan.,  Shelah,  3; 
Num.  II.  xvi.). 

S.  M. 

AHA  (A^AI)  III.  : A Palestinian  amora  of  the 
fourth  century  anti  associate  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation,  R.  Jonah 
and  R.  Yose  II.  He  was  a native  of  Lydcla  in  south- 
ern Palestine,  but  settled  in  Tiberias,  wdiere  Huna 
IL,  Judah  bar  Pazi,  and  himself  eventually  consti- 
tuted a bet  din,  or  court  of  justice  (Yer.  Ter.  ii.  41d; 
Yer.  Shab.  vi.  8a;  Yer.  B.  B.  viii.  16a;  Yer.  Sanh.  i. 
18i;,  end).  Like  his  elder  namesakes,  he  was  a rec- 
ognized authority  on  Halakah ; but  in  Haggadah  he 
surpassed  them,  being  by  far  the  most  frequently 
quoted  by  haggadists  of  his  owui  times  and  of  sub- 
sequent generations.  Commenting  on  Abraham’s 
attempt  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  Aha  tries  to  prove  that 
the  patriarch  misunderstood  the  divine  call.  He  re- 
fers to  Ps.  Ixxxix.  35  [A.  V.  34],  “ My  covenant  wdll 
I not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of 
my  lips,  ” wdiich  he  construes  thus: 

“ My  covenant  will  I not  break,  even  that  covenant  in  which  I 
have  assured  Abraham : ‘ In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  he  called  ’ [Gen. 
xxi.  13],  nor  alter  the  thing  which  is  gone  out  of  my  lips,  when 
I said  to  him,  ‘ Take  now  thy  son  ’ [Gen.  xxii.  2].  this  may  be 
compared  to  a king,  who  expressed  to  his  friend  a wish  to  see  a 
tender  child  put  on  bistable.  His  friend  immediately  went  forth, 
and  returned  with  his  own  child,  whom  he  placed  bn  the  table 
before  the  king.  He  again  went  forth,  and  returned  with  a 
sword  to  slay  the  child,  whereupon  the  king  exclaimed,  ‘ What 
art  thou  doing  'i  ’ ‘ Sire,’  replied  the  anxious  friend,  ‘ didst  thou 
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not  express  a desire  for  a tender  child  on  thy  table  ? ’ To  which 
the  king  answered,  ‘ Have  I asked  for  a dead  child  ? It  is  a live 
one  I desire.’  Even  so,  said  the  Holy  One— blessed  be  He  !— to 
Abraham ; ‘Take  now  thy  son,  and  offer  him  there  for  a burnt 
offering ; ’ whereupon  Abraham  built  an  altar,  and  placed  his  son 
upon  it.  But  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  for  the  knife,  the 
angel  cried  out,*  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  youth.’  And  when 
Abraham  inquired,  ‘ Didst  thou  not  tell  me  to  offenmy  son  ? ’ the 
angel  retorted,  ‘ Did  I tell  thee  to  kill  him  ? ’ ” (Tan.,  Wayera, 
ed.  Buber,  40;  Gen.  R.  Ivi.). 

One  of  Aha’s  epigrams  reads,  “ Tiie  Jew  needs  pri- 
vations to  lead  him  back  to  God  ” (Cant.  R.  i.  4;  Lev. 
R.  xiii.).  His  gratitude  to  tlie  defenders  of  his  peo- 
ple he  expressed  by  saying,  “ To  him  who  speaks  a 
good  word  for  Israel,  the  Lord  will  assign  an  exalted 
station  in  the  world;  for  it  is  written  [Isa.  xxx.  18], 

‘ He  will  exalt  him  who  has  pity  on  you  ’ ” (Pesik.  R. 
33,  196d).  For  other  homiletic  observations,  see 
Pesik.  R.  4,  39&,  xiii.  IIIJ,  xvii.  131rt,  133i,  xxi.  145d, 
xxx.  191i:  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  index  of  authors;  Midr. 
Teh.,  ed.  Buber,  index ; Pesik.  R-.  ed.  Friedmann,  in- 
dex; see  also  a full  account  in  Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  iii.  106-163.  S.  JM. 

AUA:  Brother  of  Abba,  the  father  of  Jeremiah 
b.  Abba ; a contemporary  of  Abba  Arika  (third  cen- 
tury). The  latter  said  that  in  the  history  of  tlie 
world  there  never  had  been  a man  so  penitent  as 
King  Josiah,  and  after  him  came  Aha,  the  brother 
of  Abba  (Shall.  56/i).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  ADDA:  An  amora  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ; born  and  educated  in  Palestine.  He  emigrated 
to  Babylonia,  where  he  became  a disciple  of  Rab  Ju- 
dah ben  Ezekiel  and  of  Rab  Hamnuna  II.  He  fre- 
(pientlyreported  decisions  of  his  Palestinian  teachers. 
He  survived  all  his  associates  of  the  third  amoraic 
generation.  As  he  grew  old  he  became  weak  and  his 
hands  trembled;  and  it  is  related  that,  to  imitate 
his  signature  in  a judicial  document,  a forger  made 
his  own  hand  tremble  like  that  of  the  aged  scholar 
(Kid.  30c ; Sanh.  906 ; Suk.  216,  26« ; B.  B.  167rt).  That 
Aha  loved  virtue  for  virtue’s  sake  may  be  inferred 
from  the  construction  he  put  on  Mai.  iii.  18.  He 
says:  ‘“Then  shall  ye  return,  and  discern  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  ’ This  means  between 
the  believer  and  the  unbeliever.  ‘ Between  him  that 
serveth  God  for  God’s  sake  and  him  that  serveth 
Him  not  for  His  sake ; ’ that  is,  man  should  not  use 
his  knowledge  of  the  Law  as  an  ax  to  cut  with  or  as 
a crown  wherewith  to  crown  himself”  (Midr.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  xxxi.,  ed.  Buber;  compare  Ab.  iv.  5). 

S.  M. 

A^A  AREKA.  See  Aha  (Ahai)  B.  Papa. 

A9A  B.  AWYA  or  <AWA  : A Babylonian  hal- 
akist  of  the  third  genei'ation  of  Amoraim.  He  once 
visited  Palestine,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Rab  Assi  (Yasa  I.),  and  seems  to  have  met  Rabbi 
Johanan.  He  was  a disciple  of  Rab  Hisda  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  appears  frequently  in  controversy  with 
Rab  Ashi  I.  (Pes.  336;  Yeb.  li7a;  B.  B.  3c,  466,  56c; 
Hul.  31c,  506).  S.  M. 

A?A  BARD ALA : A Babylonian  amora  of  the 
first  generation, a contemporary  of  Abba  Areka  (Suk. 
26c;  Bezah,  14c  ; Git.  14a).  S.  M. 

AHA  OF  DIFTI : A Bab}donian  amora  of  the 
sixth  generation  (fifth  century),  frequently  found  in 
halakic  discussion  with  Rabina  II.  For  a time  he 
acted  as  counselor  (hakam)  of  the  exilarch  {resh  ga- 
hita)  Mar  Zutra  I.  (441-450).  After  the  death  of 
Nahman  b.  Huna  he  would  have  been  elected  to  the 
position  of  rector  of  the  academy  at  Sura  (once  held 
by  Ashi)  but  for  the  strategy  of  his  friend  Mar  b. 
Ashi  (Tabyomi),  who  considered  himself  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  filling  the  seat  formerly  occupied  by 


his  own  father.  While  the  members  of  the  acad- 
emy, resolved  to  elect  Aha,  were  within,  awaiting  the 
appointed  hour  for  voting.  Mar  had  himself  elected 
outside  the  academy  (B.  B.  126;  Yeb.  8«;  Ned.  23c; 
Naz.  42c;  Sanh.  42c;  Men.  56;  Gratz,  “Gesch.  d. 
Juden,”  iv.  465,  n.  68).  S.  M. 

A^A  (A?AI)  B.  ^ANINA;  A Palestinian 
amora  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  He  col- 
lected rare  Baraitot  among  the  leading  scholars  of 
Daroma  in  southern  Judea,  which  he  communicated 
to  his  colleagues  elsewhere,  even  as  far  as  the  Baby- 
lonian academies.  Often  he  reports  Halakot  on  be- 
half of  .loshua  b.  Levi  (Ber.  86;  Suk.  .54c;  Yeb.  57a; 
Sotah,  246;  Hul.  1326);  also  many  Haggadot  (see 
Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  .540-.546).  R.  Levi, 
the  famous  liaggadist  of  the  second  and  third  amo- 
raic generations,  received  from  Aha  h.  Hanina  the 
rea.son  for  the  collocation  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
benedictions  in  the  Prayer  of  Benedictions,  known 
b}^  the  name  of  “ Shemoneh  ‘ Esreh  ” (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  .5c). 
He  recommends  visiting  the  sick  as  a means  of  fa- 
cilitating a cure,  declaring  that  every  one  who  calls 
on  a patient  relieves  him  of  one  sixtieth  part  of  his 
sullering  (Ned.  396).  S.  M. 

AHA  BAR  HUNA:  A Babylonian  amora  of  the 
fourth  generation,  disciple  of  Rabbah  b.  Nahmani 
and  of  Sheshet.  Hisda,  another  teacher  of  Aha,  cm- 
ploj’ed  him  for  liis  halakic  correspondence  with  Rjiba 
ben  Joseph,  who  recognized  in  him  a great  and  wise 
man  (Pes.  47c,  Yeb.  896,  Ned.  90c,  B.  B.  70c,  Sanh. 
43c,  Shebu.  366).  It  happened  in  his  days  that  Ifra- 
Ormuzd,  the  queen-mother  of  Sapor  II.  of  Persia, 
sent  to  Raba  an  animal  to  be  .sacrificed  to  the  Jew- 
ish God  and  according  to  ancient  Jewish  rites ; but 
as  the  sacrifices  had  ceased  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Raba  deputized  Aha  b.  Huna,  together 
with  Rab  Safra,  to  burn  the  jiroffercd  sacrifice  on  a 
sand  bank  by  the  sea,  on  a pyre  prepared  of  newly 
felled  wood  (Zeb.  1166). 

S.  'SI. 

AHA  B.  IKA:  A Babylonian  amora  of  the  fourth 
centurjq  junior  contem])orary  of  Raba,  and  nephew 
of  Aha  b.  Jacob.  He  is  fretpiently  quoted  in  halakic 
discussions  by  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  and 
received  the  title  of  Bar  be-Rab  (Fellow  of  the  Acad- 
emy) from  his  uncle  Aha,  with  whom  he  carried  on 
halakic  controversies  ('Er.  63c,  Ket.  74c,  Sanh.  42c, 
Naz.  42c).  S.  M. 

AHA  OF  IRAK:  A Babylonian,  who isalleged 
to  have  invented  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  (super- 
linear)  system  of  vowel-points  and  accents  (qtpj). 
He  is  known  only  from  Karaite  sources,  whieli  are 
somewhat  unreliable.  Pinsker  (“Likkute  Kadmo- 
niyot  ”)  thinks  Aha  is  identical  with  Nissi  ben  Noah, 
the  contemporary  of  Anan ; and  Graetz  partly  follows 
that  opinion.  But  later  investigators  have  proved 
that  Nissi  (if  he  existed  at  all)  must  have  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  his  identity  with  Aha  is,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  question.  Fiirst  places  Aha  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  thinks  he  may  be 
identical  with  the  Saboreau  Aha  bar  Abbuhu,  who 
died  in  511. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Gc.<cfi.  d.  Kardert.  1.  15,  13.3;  Gott- 
lober,  Q'Nipn  rv'^i"'S  ; Frankl,  Concerning  Simha 

Pinxker.  in  Ha^Sliahar,  viii,;  Harkavy,  Notes  to  the  Hebrew 
edition,  of  Griltz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iii. ; Jeiv.  Quart.  Rev. 
i.  243. 

P.  Wl. 

AHA  B.  ISAAC : A Palestinian  amora  of  the 
third  generation  (fourth  centur}’),  junior  contempo- 
rary of  Zeira  I.,  Ami  I.,  and  Abba  (Ba)  b.  Mamel 
(Yer.  Shab.  iii.  6c,  vi.  8c).  Speaking  of  the  glories 
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of  Solomon’s  Temple,  he  relates  that  when  King 
Solomon  constructed  the  sacred  edifice  he  placed 
in  it  all  kinds  of  trees  made  of  goid ; and  whenever 
any  kind  of  tree  blossomed  outside,  the  correspond- 
ing one  inside  blossomed  also.  In  proof  of  this, 
Aha  quotes  the  Biblical  passage  (Isa.  xxxv.  2),  “It 
shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy 
and  singing:  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given 
unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon.  ” Leb- 
anon was  the  symbolic  name  of  the  Temple  (Yer. 
Yoma,  iv.  41d).  S.  M. 

A!^A  B.  JACOB : A Babylonian  amora,  senior 
contemi)orary  of  Abaye  and  Raba  (B.  K.  40a),  and 
a disciple  of  Huna,  head  of  the  academy  at  Sura. 
So  incessant  was  his  application  to  study  that  it 
undermined  his  health,  and  brought  on  a serious 
illness,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered.  Seeing 
some  of  his  former  schoolmates,  who  had  contracted 
similar  ailments  and  had  become  chronic  sufferers, 
he  applied  to  himself  the  Scriptural  saying  (Eccl. 
vii.  12),  “ Wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it” 
(Yeb.  64J).  Xor  did  he  long  remember  the  warning 
of  his  early  experience.  He  devoted  all  his  days  to 
the  study  of  the  Law ; and  when  worldiy  avocations 
compelled  him  to  “ borrow  ” part  of  the  day,  he 
would  “repay”  it  by  studying  at  night  (‘Er.  h.la). 
After  his  ordination  as  teacher  he  established  him- 
self at  Paphunia(Epiphania;  supposed  to  be  on  the 
Euphrates),  where  he  became  an  authority  on  ritual 
matters,  as  well  as  a distinguished  haggadist.  By 
degrees  he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  his  age  (‘Er.  63«).  He  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  been  a .skilful  writer  of  Torah  scrolls 
(B.  B.  14a;  Kid.  35«;  B.  K.  545;  Niddah,  675;  Sanh. 
465).  Fragments  of  his  homiletic  sayings  are  pre- 
served in  Shab.  85a;  ‘Er.  54a;  Pes.  3a;  Yoma,  .195, 
755  ; Hag.  13a  ; Kid.  40a.  In  halakic  discussion  he 
is  quoted  in  Yer.  Sheb.  vi.  365;  Pes.  1165, 1175;  Yoma, 
76rt;  Kid.  35«;  Sanh.  365;  Hor.  55,  65;  Ker.  55. 

In  addition  to  his  diligent  pursuit  of  halakic  and 
haggadic  studies  Aha  appears  to  have  applied  him- 
self to  philosophy  and  mysticism  (Ber.  59a,  Shab.  665, 
B.  B.  75a),  and  legend  represents  him  as  an  adept  in 
the  occult  sciences.  It  relates  that  a demon  had  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abaye’s 
academy,  and  greatly  harassed  the  frequenters  of 
the  school,  even  when  they  walked  together  in  day- 
light. No  one  seemed  able  to  dislodge  him.  When 
Abaye  was  informed  that  Aha  bar  Jacob  was  on  his 
way  to  Pumbedita,  he  arranged  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  to  refuse  to  accommodate  him,  so  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  academy. 
Aha  arrived,  and  no  sooner  had  he  completed  his 
arrangements  for  his  night’s  rest  than  the  demon 
appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a seven-headed 
hydra.  Aha  immediately  betook  himself  to  prayer; 
and  at  each  genuflection  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
hydra  dropped  off.  In  the  morning  Aha  reproach- 
fully said  to  Abaye,  “Had  not  heaven  seen  lit  to 
work  a miracle,  my  life  would  have  been  endan- 
gered ” (Kid.  295;  see  Bacher,  “ Ag.  Bab.  Amor.”  pp. 
137-139).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  JOSEPH : A Babylonian  amora  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  His  life 
was  an  unusually  long  one;  for  in  his  youth  he  at- 
tended Hisda’s  lectures  (306),  and  in  his  old  age  dis- 
cussed halakic  matters  with  Asia  H.  (died  427).  It  is 
stated  that  he  was  afflicted  with  asthma,  for  which 
Mar  Ukba  prescribed  three  ounces  of  asafetida  to  be 
taken  in  the  course  of  three  days.  During  another 
severe  attack,  he  was  treated  medically  by  Kahana 
(Shab.  1105,  140a;  B.  M.  87a,  1095 ; Men.  355;  ‘Er. 
295;  Yeb.  315;  B.  M.  1095;  Hub  105a).  S.  M. 


AHA  (AIJAI)  B.  MINYOMI : A Babylonian 
amora  of  the  fourth  generation  (fourth  century), 
disciple  of  Nahmau  b.  Jacob,  and  contemporary  of 
Abaye.  Aha  b.  Minyomi  was  probably  a brother 
of  Adda  b.  Minyomi  (Yeb.  94a;  Kid.  66a;  B.  K. 
106a;  B.  B,  1485,  1595;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  75).  S.  M.‘ 

AHA  (AH:AI)  B.  papa  or  PAPI : A Pales- 
tinian amora  of  the  third  generation  (fourth  cen- 
tury). He  was  the  contemporary  of  Abbahu  (“Die 
Ag.  der  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  ,546),  Zeira  I.,  and  Abba 
11.  He  was  surnamed  Arika,  an  appellation  of  dis- 
puted meaning  (compare  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  under 
and  Abba  Arika;  Shab.  111a,  113a;  Yer. 
R.  H.  iv.  595;  Yer.  Yeb.  viii.  95).  Referring  to  re- 
pentance, Aha  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Great  indeed 
is  the  power  of  repentance!  It  counteracts  heav- 
enly decrees,  and  even  annuls  heavenly  oaths!” 
The  same  sentence  is  attributed  to  Abba  b.  Papa 
(Pesik.  XXV.  163a,  Buber’s  note;  see  Bacher,  “Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  651).  That  repentance  counter- 
acts heavenly  decrees,  he  proves  from  the  life  of 
Jeconiah,  “Write  ye  this  man  [Coniah]  childless” 
(Jer.  xxii.  30);  yet  we  find  (I  Chron.  iii.  17)  that 
Jeconiah  was  the  father  of  no  less  than  eight  sons, 
among  them  Shealtiel.  That  repentance  annuls 
heavenly  oaths  he  deduces  from  the  same  message 
by  .leremiah  (xxii.  24),  “As  I live,  saith  the  Lord, 
though  Coniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah, 
were  the  signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I 
pluck  thee  thence  ” ; but  at  a later  date  Haggai  (ii.  23) 
says,  “In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  will  I 
take  thee,  O Zerubbabel,  my  servant,  the  son  of 
Shealtiel,  saith  the  Lord,  and  will  make  thee  as  a 
signet  ” (Cant.  R.  to  viii.  6).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  RAB:  A Babylonian  amora  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generations  (fourth  century).  He 
was  a contemporary  of  Rabina  I.  and  the  senior  of 
Aha  b.  Jacob.  His  opinions  were  supported  by  his 
grandson,  Mesharsheya  (Sanh.  765,  77a;  Hul.  33a). 

S.  M. 

AHA  (AHAI)  B.  RABA : A Babylonian 
amora,  son  of  Raba  b.  Joseph,  and  a contemporary 
of  Amemar  H.  and  of  Ashi ; died  in  419.  During 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  filled  the  rectorate 
of  the  academy  at  Pumbedita  (Shab.  935;  Yeb.  46a; 
B.  B.  1245;  Men.  35;  “Letter  of  Sherira”;  Gratz, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  2d  ed.,  iv.  379).  S.  M. 

AHA  SAR  HA-BIRAH  (“  CASTELLAN”)  : 

A I^alestinian  amora  of  the  third  generation  (fourth 
century),  contemporary  of  Tanhum  b.  Hiyya  of  Ke- 
far  Acco.  No  original  decisions  or  doctrines  are  re- 
corded under  his  name  in  the  Talmud ; but  in  behalf 
of  others  he  reported  several  Halakot  and  prece- 
dents. If  his  surname  did  not  come  to  him  by  inher- 
itance (compare  Jonathan  Sar  ha-Birah),  the 
social  position  indicated  by  it  enabled  him  to  be 
helpful  to  his  unfortunate  coreligionists.  On  one 
occasion,  with  the  assistance  of  Tanhum,  he  ran- 
somed some  Jewish  captives  who  were  brought  to 
Tiberias  (Yeb.  45).  From  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to 
have  twice  submitted  Halakot  to  the  sages  at  Usha, 
it  seems  probable  that  this  place,  a former  seat. of 
the  Sanhedrin,  was,  even  down  to  Aha’s  days,  a 
center  of  attraction  for  learned  Jews  (Ket.  22a,  88a; 
B.  B.  146a;  ‘Ar.  225).  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
reporter  of  the  Halakot  in  Ket.  22a  and  B.  B.  l.c. 
was  a tanna  of  the  same  name.  S.  M. 

AHA  (AHAI)  OF  SHABHA : A prominent 
Babylonian  Talmudist  of  the  eighth  century.  He 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  rabbinical 
author  known  to  history  after  the  close  of  the  Tal- 
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mud.  The  gaon  of  Pumbedita  having  died,  Aha 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  fittest  man 
to  succeed  him.  But  a personal  grudge  entertained 
by  the  exilarch  Solomon  bar  Hasdai  induced  the 
latter  to  pass  over  Aha,  and  to  appoint  Natronai, 
Aim’s  secretary,  a man  considerably  his  inferior 
in  learning  and  general  acquirements.  Highly  in- 
censed at  this  slight,  the  eminent  scholar  left  Baby- 
lonia and  settled  in  Palestine,  about  752-753,  wliere 
he  remained  until  his  death.  Notwithstanding  Stein- 
schneider  (“Cat.  Bodl.”  s.i\),  who  erroneously  as- 
signs 761  as  the  year,  the  exact  date  of  his  demise 
is  unknown.  It  must  have  been  in  Palestine  tbat 
Aha  wrote  his  book  entitled  niD^Nti'  (“  Quscstiones  ” 
in  the  sense  of  disquisitions),  as  the  title  evinces; 
for  this  Aramaic  word  is  emplo3'ed  in  the  sense  of 
^ucestio  (the  scientific  investigation  of  a matter)  by 
Palestinians  only  (Shab.  30a).  “Sheilta”  is  of  Pal- 
estinian origin,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  buzina 
and  binha,  which  accompany  it.  S.  Mendelsohn  is 
quite  correct  in  his  explanation  of  the  term  (“  Rev.  fit. 
Juives,”  xxxii.  56).  If.  therefore,  Simon  Kahira 
made  use  of  the  “Sheiltot”  in  his  Halakot,  as  is  now 
certain,  the  statement  of  Abraham  ibn  Daud  (accord- 
ing to  whom  Simon’s  work  was  completed  in  750) 
must  be  erroneous,  since  Aha  did  not  leave  Palestine 
before  752;  and  we  know  that  Samuel  Gaon,  whose 
successor  he  was  to  have  become,  did  not  die  before 
751-752.  There  are  also  other  evidences  of  Pales- 
tinian influence  in  Aha’s  work.  For  example,  his 
treatise  indicates  that  besides  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  his  chief  author- 
ity) he  made  frequent  use  of  the  Yerushalmi,  and  of 
Palestinian  Midrashim,  Leviticus  Rabbah,  Ecclesi- 
astes Rabbah,  and  Tanhuma,  all  of  which  at  this  time 
were  quite  unknown  in  Babylonia  (indeed,  even 
Saadia  Gaon,  almost  two  hundred  years  later,  knew 
comparatively  little  of  them). 

The  whole  character  of  the  “ Sheiltot  ” is  Palestin- 
ian; and,  as  such,  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
contemporary  synopses  of  Judah  Gaon  and  Simon 
Kahira,  which  confine  themselves  to  important  deci- 
sions of  the  Talmud,  with  the  omis- 
A^a’s  sion  of  all  discussions,  and  with  the 
“ Sheiltot.”  addition  of  short  elucidations  of 
words.  Aim’s  method  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Babylonian  rabbis,  who,  caring 
little  for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people, 
wrote  scholasticallj".  The  “Sheiltot,”  on  the  con- 
trar}%  were  w’ritten  for  thoughtful  laymen.  Aha’s 
treatises  upon  Biblical  and  rabbinical  precepts, 
numbering  190  or  191  (see  Mendelsohn,  l.e.  59),  with 
additions  from  later  writers,  were  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  practise  of  such  moral  duties 
as  benevolence,  love,  respect  for  parents,  and  love 
of  truth.  They  are  based  upon  the  order  of  the 
parnshot,  the  weekly  readings  from  the  Law. 

The  beginning  of  the  fourth  “Sheilta,”  which  is 
based  upon  the  weekly  lesson  on  “ Noah,”  may  serve 
as  a specimen  of  the  “Sheiltot.”  Stealing  or  rob- 
bery was  explicitly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites;  and 
the  divine  punishment  for  the  transgression  of  this 
command  is  more  severe  than  for  other  crimes.  Thus, 
it  is  found  that  in  the  history  of  Noah,  those  of  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Deluge  suffered  their  hard  fate  solely  on 
account  of  their  violence,  as  it  is  said  (Gen.  vi.  13), 
“ The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me ; for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them.”  This 
moral  condemnation  is  elaborated  by  Aha,  who 
quotes  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  many  pas- 
sages concerning  the  baseness  and  godlessness  of 
«uch  crimes.  He  follows  this  statement — preceded 
by  the  introductory  formula,  “ It  is,  however,  ques- 
tionable” (Beram  zarik) — with  casuistic  inquiries; 


as,  for  example,  whether  it  is  proper  to  include  in 
the  designation  of  robbery,  for  which  the  Law  or- 
dains a twofold  restitution,  the  case  of  a theft  com- 
mitted in  the  interest  of  the  victim 
This  illustration  serves  to  show  that  the  work  is  not 
intended  for  scholars  alone,  but  also  for  popular  in- 
struction ; and  that  the  statement,  so  often  repeated 
since  the  time  of  Meiri,  that  the  “ Sheiltot”  wms  a book 
merely  tor  the  instruction  of  youth,  is  also  baseless. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a collection  of  haggadic- 
halakic  sermons,  which  Aha  delivered  in  Palestine, 
where  certainlj’  he  was  held  in  high  regard.  With 
the  decline  of  rabbinical  knowledge  in  Palestine, 
Aha  would  have  found  but  few  pupils  for  i)ure  hala- 
kic  instruction ; and  he  therefore  endeavored  to  add 
haggadic  elements  to  his  lectures,  in  obedience  to  the 
general  disposition  of  the  Palestinians,  who  just  then 
favored  Ilaggadah.  This  view  best  explains  the  word 
deraslinh  (lecture),  which  occurs  about  thirtj’  times  in 
the  “ Sheiltot,”  in  connection  with  the  citation  of  pas- 
sages from  the  Talmud.  If  the  sujjposition  be  true 
that  the  “ Sheiltot  ” were  derived  from  sermons,  they 
may  properly  be  considered,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  appear,  as  extracts  or  abstracts  of  such  ser- 
mons, giving  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  original  dcrashah;  while  of  the  derashah  pyoper 
— which  no  doubt  consisted  of  haggadic  and  halakic 
quotations  from  Talmud  and  ^lidrash — onlj'  the  head- 
ing is  mentioned.  Considering  them  as  portions  of 
sermons,  the  frequent  repetitions  that  occur  in  the 
“Sheiltot”  are  not  strange,  as  this  would  happen  to 
the  best  of  preachers;  wliile  it  would  be  ditlicult  to 
explain  them  if  they  were  foumi  in  the  strictly  liter- 
ary productions  of  one  man.  Of  course,  there  can 
be  no  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  the  “ Sheiltot  ” until  the  manuscript  has  been 
examined.  The  printed  text,  while  it  contains  much 
matter  of  later  date,  lacks  much  that,  according  to 
older  authorities,  was  formerly  included.  An  accu- 
rate edition  of  the  “ Sheiltot  ” would  be  very  valuable 
for  textual  criticism  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  as 
indeed  for  Aramaic  philology  in  general,  since  Aha 
wrote  in  the  Aramaic  vernacular. 

Aha’s  work  very  .soon  won  great  esteem;  and  the 
work  “Halakot  Gedolot,”  which  does  not  date  from 
the  year  750,  but  belongs  to  the  oldest  literature  of 
the  gaonic  times,  copies  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  passages  from  the  “ Sheiltot.  ” Sherira  Gaon  and 
his  son,  Hai  Gaon,  mention  the. book  by  title ; and  it 
was  likewise  freely  consulted  by  Rashi  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  “ ‘Aruk.” 

(1)  The  first  edition  of  the  “Sheiltot”  appeared 
in  Venice,  1546,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  follow- 
ing- (2)  An  edition  with  a short  commentary  by 
Isaiah  Berlin  (Dyhernfurth,  1786);  (3)  another  under 
the  title  D5<"l  niDyiD,  with  the  commentary  of  Isaac 
Pardo,  Salonica,  1800-01 ; (4)  with  an  extended  com- 
mentary by  Naphtali  Zebi  Judah  Berlin  (Wilna, 
1861,  1864,  1867),  which  latter  edition  contains  the 
commentary  of  Isaiah  Berlin,  as  well  as  a number  of 
variant  readings  taken  from  a manuscript  of  the  year 
1460,  and  a short  commentary  by  Saul  ben  Joseph, 
who  probably  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Manuscripts  of  the  “Sheiltot,”  but  with 
essential  divergences  from  the  printed  text,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  Bib- 
liothSque  Nationale,  Paris,  Nos.  308,  309,  and  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Nos.  539,  540,  1317.  In 
the  latter  library  may  be  found  also  the  hitherto  un- 
printed commentaries  by  Solomon  ben  Shabbethai 
(541),  and  Johanan  ben  Reuben  (542). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Reitmann,  in  Bet  Talmud,  Hi.  26-29,  52-59, 
n-79,  108-117;  Buber,  ibid.  209-215 ; Weiss,  Dor.  iv.  23-26,  and 
the  passages  mentioned  in  the  index ; Harkavy,  Studien  und 
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Mittheilungcii,  iv.  xxvl.  and  p.  373:  Isaac  Halevy,  Uo)ot  hOr 
Rishonim,  pp.  193,  211-214,  Presburg,  1897;  Rapoport,  Bik- 
kure  ha-'Ittim,  x.  20  et  seq.;  Furst,  Literaturhlatt  d.  Ori- 
ents. xii.  313;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4330;  Jelliiiek, 
KunO'es  ha-Maggid.  p.  20,  Vienna,  1878  ; S.  Mendelsohn,  in 
ifcc.  £t.  Jitines,  xxxli.  56-02.  q 

AHA  B.  SHILA  OF  KEFAR  TAMRATA  or 
TEMARTA : A liaggadist  of  the  second  amoraic 
generation  (third  century).  Commenting  on  Esth. 
ii.  23,  “ And  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  the  chron- 
icles before  the  king,”  he  is  reported  to  have  pointed 
out  therein  a lesson  of  encouragement  to  the  God- 
fearing. If  the  chronicles  written  by  mortals  assure 
rewards  for  good  deeds,  how  much  more  ought  we 
to  be  assured  that  the  pious  will  be  duly  rewarded, 
when  the  Holy  One — blessed  be  He! — shall  produce 
His  book,  concerning  which  it  is  .said  (Mai.  iii.  16), 
“And  the  Lord  hearkened  and  lieai'd  it,  and  a book 
of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  ” (Esther  R. 
to  ii.  23;  compare  Meg.  16rt).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  TA^LIFA  : Babylonian  amora  of  the 
fourth  and  tiftli  centuries;  disciple  of  Raba,  friend 
of  Aha  1).  Ika,  and  senior  colleague  of  Rabina  II. 
(Sanh.  24«,  ‘Er.  63a,  Git.  73«).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  ‘ULLA  : Babylonian  amora,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  fourth  century ; disciple  of  Hisda  (Shah. 
54/;,  66a)-  He  emigrated  to  Palestine,  where  R.  Jonah 
gave  him  tithes,  saying,  “Not  because  Aha  is  of 
priestly  descent,  but  because  he  is  assiduous  in  the 
study  of  the  Torah,”  quoting  II  Chron.  xxxi.  4 in 
supiiort  of  this  action.  Aha  himself  represents  King 
David  as  faithfully  discharging  the  duty  of  tithe- 
giving, quoting  Ps.  xl.  9,  implying  that  David  took 
care  that  nothing  which  was  not  duly  tithed  should 
enter  his  body.  The  enforcement  of  this  resolution 
was,  according  to  Aha,  David’s  object  in  appointing 
Jonathan,  son  of  Uzziah,  “over  the  store-houses  in 
the  fields,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  villages,  and  in  the 
castles”  (I  Chron.  x.xvii.  25;  Pesik.  § 9,  98/> ; Tan., 
Reeh  14). 

For  another  Aha  b.  ‘Ulla,  see  Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  iii.  654  et  seq.  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  ZEIRA.  See  Aii.XBAn  (Aii.\wah)  b. 
Zeira. 

AHAB. — Biblical  Data : King  of  northern  Is- 
rael, 875-853  B.c.  He  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Omri,  the  founder  of  Samaria,  and  the  first  king 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  was  able  to  maintain  a strong 
and  stable  government.  Ahab  inherited  his  father’s 
military  virtues  and  defended  his  country  against 
the  powerful  Aramean  (Syrian)  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus. Though  often  hard  pressed  by  the  Syrians,  he 
defeated  them  in  several  battles  and  forced  them  to 
concede  trading  privileges  in  the  great  emporium  of 
Damascus  (855  b.c.).  It  was  toward  the  end  of  his 
reign  that  his  foreign  relations  became  most  trying. 
At  this  period,  when  hard  pressed  by  Damascus,  he 
lost  the  suzerainty  over  Moab,  with  the  possession 
of  valuable  territory  in  the  northern  portion  of  that 
kingdom,  all  of  which  had  been  acquired  by  Omri. 
This  expulsion  of  Israel  is  recorded  by  Mesiia,  the 
contemporary  king  of  Moab,  on  the  famous  Moab- 
ite Stone  now  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Ahab  was  the  first  king  of  Israel  who  came  into 
conflict  with  Assyria,  and  he  is  also  the  first  whose 
name  is  recorded  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (see 
Schrader,  “ K.  A.  T.”).  It  was  in  854  b.c.  that  a 
combination  was  formed  by  eleven  of  the  princes 
of  the  ^Mediterranean  coastland  against  Shalmaneser 
IL,  who  made  several  invasions  into  the  west  coun- 
try during  his  long  and  warlike  career.  In  this  alli- 
ance the  king  of  Israel  found  himself  for  once  fight- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  king  of  Damascus  (Benhadad 
II.).  Shalmaneser,  who  tells  of  the  affair  in  three 


distinct  inscriptions,  gives  a list  of  the  kings  in  the 
longest  account  (on  his  monolith  inscription).  Be- 
sides Israel  and  Damascus,  it  is  stated  that  Hamath, 
Ammon,  and  Arabia  sent  contingents.  Ahab  put 
2,000  chariots  and  10,000  soldiers  into  the  field.  The 
confederacy  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Kar- 
kar,  where  the  Assyrians  were  victorious,  though 
Shalmane.ser  could  not  follow  up  his  success.  The 
Assyrian  invasions  of  the  lands  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine were  repeated,  but  it  was  long  before  either 
northern  or  southern  Israel  was  directly  attacked. 
In  the  next  year  (853  b.c.)  the  war  with  Damascus 
was  renewed.  Ahab  secured  the  help  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  and  the  two  kings  fought  side 
by  side  at  Ramoth  in  Gilead.  In  this  battle  Ahab 
disguised  himself  as  a common  soldier  so  as  not  to 
become  a mark  for  the  enemy,  but  an  arrow,  “ shot 
at  a venture,”  mortally  wounded  him,  and  he  died 
at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  wars,  certain  events 
of  great  importance  marked  the  reign  of  Ahab.  One 
of  these  was  the  establishment  of  close  relations  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  a policy 
which  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  that  had  existed 
between  them  since  the  days  of  the  great  schism. 
Another  was  the  encouragement  afforded  by  Ahab 
and  his  queen,  Jezebel,  to  the  worship  of  the  Phe- 
nician  Baal.  Jezebel  was  a daughter  of  Ethbaal, 
king  of  Tyre,  and  the  family  alliance  thus  cemented, 
while  it  was  of  political  and  commercial  advantage 
to  Israel,  resulted  in  great  moral  and  religious  in- 
jury through  this  idolatrous  and  sensual  cult.  A 
third  noteworthy  event  was  Ahab’s  cruel  and  op- 
pressive dealing  with  Naboth  of  Jezreel  whose 
property  the  king  wished  to  secure,  and  who,  uiion 
his  refusal  to  sell  it,  was  put  to  death  by  false  ac- 
cusation at  the  instigation  of  Jezebel.  For  this  out- 
rage upon  the  rights  of  a freeholder,  the  prophet 
Eli.iah  predicted  a violent  death  for  Ahab  and  Jeze- 
bel and  the  destruction  of  their  dynasty.  Notice- 
able also  is  the  increase  of  luxury  in  Israel,  in  con- 
sequence of  foreign  trade  and  the  ambition  of  the 
king  and  nobles.  Ahab’s  palace  of  ivory  (I  Kings, 
xxii.  39)  is  an  indication  of  the  fashions  of  the  time. 
Finally  there  was  inaugurated  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
the  regime  of  the  preaching  prophets,  of  whom  Eli- 
jah was  the  first  and  greatest  example  (see  I Kings, 
xvii.-xxii.).  J.  F.  McC. 

■ In  Rabbinical  Literature  : One  of  the  tliree 

or  four  wicked  kings  of  Israel  singled  out  by  tradi- 
tion as  being  excluded  from  the  future  world  of  bliss 
(Sanh.  X.  2;  Tosef.,  Sanh.  xii.  11).  Midrash  Konen 
places  him  in  the  fifth  department  of  Gehenna,  as  hav- 
ing the  heathen  under  his  charge.  Though  held  up 
as  a warning  to  sinners,  Ahab  is  also  described  as  dis- 
playing noble  traits  of  character  (Sanh.  102i;  Yer. 
Sanh.  xi.  29i).  Talmudic  literature  represents  him 
as  an  enthusiastic  idolater  who  left  no  hilltop  in  Pal- 
estine without  an  idol  before  which  he  bowed,  and  to 
which  he  or  his  wife,  Jezebel,  brought  his  weight  in 
gold  as  a daily  offering.  So  defiant  in  his  apostasy 
was  he  that  he  had  inscribed  on  all  the  doors  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  the  words,  “Ahab  hath  abjured  the 
living  God  of  Israel.”  Nevertheless,  he  paid  great  re- 
spect to  the  representatives  of  learning,  “ to  the  Torah 
given  in  twenty-two  letters,  ” for  which  reason  he  was 
permitted  to  reign  for  twenty-two  successive  years. 
He  generousl}^  supported  the  students  of  the  Law 
out  of  his  royal  treasury,  in  consequence  of  which 
half  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.  A type  of  worldli- 
ness (Ber.  616),  the  Croesus  of  his  time,  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  tradition  (Meg.  11a),  ruler  over 
the  whole  world.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  subject 
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kings  had  initiated  a rebellion;  but  he  brought  their 
sons  as  hostages  to  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  All  the 
latter  turned  from  idolaters  into  worshipers  of  the 
God  of  Israel  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu,  i.  9).  Each  of 
his  seventy  sons  had  an  ivory  palace  built  for  him. 
Since,  however,  it  was  Ahab’s  idolatrous  wife  who 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  his  crimes  (B.  M.  59«), 
some  of  the  ancient  teachers  gave  him  the  same 
position  in  the  world  to  come  as  a sinner  who  had 
repented  (Sanh.  104i,  Num.  R.  xiv).  Like  Manas.sch, 
he  was  made  a type  of  repentance  (I  Kings,  xxi.  29). 
Accordingly,  he  is  described  as  undergoing  fasts  and 
penances  for  a long  time ; praying  thrice  a day  to  God 
for  forgiveness,  until  his  prayer  was  heard  (Pirke  R. 
El.  xliii).  Hence,  the  name  of  Ahab  in  the  list  of 
wicked  kings  was  changed  to  Ahaz  (Yer.  Sanh.x.  2Sb ; 
Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  Rabba  ix,  Zutta  xxiv.).  K. 

AHAB,  SON  OF  KOLAIAH.— Biblical  Data  : 
One  of  the  first  captives  deported  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar to  Babylonia.  As  a false  prophet  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Jeremiah,  who  wrote  to  the  exiles 
denouncing  him.  He  was  to  be  “ roasted  in  the  lire  ” 
(Jer.  xxix.  21,  22)  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  perhaps  for 
inciting  the  people  to  revolt.  J.  F.  McC. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : According  to  rab- 
binical tradition  (Sanh.  93a;  Tan.,  Lev.  ed.  Buber,  p. 
7;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii. ; Pesik.  25),  the  false  prophet 
who  together  with  Zedekiah,  son  of  Maaseyah,  wanted 
to  lure  Semiramis,  the  wife  (or  the  daughter)  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  sin  under  the  pretext  that  she 
would  become  the  mother  of  great  kingsand  prophets 
hostile  to  Israel.  Consequently  Ahab  and  Zedekiah 
were  cast  by  the  king  into  the  furnace  and  “ roasted 
alive.”  See  Brlill’s  “Jahrb.”  iii.  9,  s.v.  “Susanna.” 

K. 

AHABAH  R ABBAH  ( n^ns,  “ Great  Love  ”) 

and  AHABAT  ‘OLAM  (D^IJl  nsriN,  “Everlasting 
Love  ”) : The  initial  words,  and  hence  the  names, 
of  the  two  benedictions  that  precede  the  Shema'  ; 
the  former  used  in  the  morning  service  of  the 
German  ritual,  the  latter  in  the  evening  service  of 
both  rituals  and  in  the  morning  service  of  the  Seph- 
ardic. The  difference  in  the  formulas  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  Rab  and  Samuel  arranged  (not 
composed,  as  is  often  erroneously  stated)  the  prayers 
for  the  Babylonian  schools;  for  we  find  Samuel  in- 
sisting on  that  of  Ahabah  Rabbah,  against  the  gen- 
eral tannaitic  tradition,  which  favored  the  Ahabat 
‘01am  formula,  claiming  that  the  Ahabah  Rabbah 
Avas  the  prayer  recited  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple 
at  the  morning  service  after  the  leader’s  call,  IDia, 
and  before  the  decalogue  and  the  Shema‘  (Ber.  116, 
Mid.  V.  1).  According  to  Tos.  Ber. 116,  Ahabah  Rab- 
bah was  the  formula  adopted  for  the  morning  service, 
Ahabat  ‘01am  for  the  evening.  Thus  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Siddur  of  Amram  Gaon ; but  the  Mahzor  Vitry , 
following  the  Sephardic  ritual  and  the  Geonim,  has 
Ahabat  ‘01am  also  for  the  morning.  The  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  latter  seemed  preferable,  it  being  more  in 
accord  Avith  the  Biblical  verse  (Jer.  xxxi.  3),  as  pointed 
out  in  Ber.  116;  still,  to  distinguish  the  evening  from 
the  morning  prayer,  the  German  ritual  adhered  to 
Ahabah  Rabbah.  The  benediction  itself,  like  Yozer 
Or,  the  one  that  precedes  it,  is  A'ery  old  and  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Shema' 
by  the  founders  of  the  Synagogue  (the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue),  Yozer  Or  being  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  light  of  the  day,  Ahabah  Rabbah  the  thanks- 
giving for  the  special  love  of  God  for  Israel,  mani- 
fested in  the  light  of  Revelation  (Torah).  Asher  of 
Lunel,  quoted  by  “ Kol  Bo,”  viii.,and  by  Abudraham, 
says:  “The  sun  gives  light  only  in  the  daytime,  the 
Torah  by  day  and  by  night;  as  Ps.  xix.  praises  God 


first  for  the  sun  and  then  for  the  Torah  which  en- 
lightens the  mind,  so  should  we  also  give  praise  in 
these  two  benedictions.”  Compare  Philo,  “De  Vita 
Contemplativa  ” (On  a Contemplative  Life),  ed.  IMan- 
gey,  ii.  475: 

“ They  [the  Therapeut®]  are  accustomed  to  pray  twice  every 
day : at  morning,  when  the  sun  rises,  they  pray  to  God  for  the  day 
of  true  happiness,  because  their  minds  are  filled  with  the  light  of 
heaven  : and  at  sunset  they  pray  that  their  soul,  being  altogether 
liglitened  and  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  senses  and  outward 
things,  be  all  the  more  able  to  trace  out  truth  in  its  own  resort 
and  council-chamber.” 

There  is  a strain  of  profound  love  aqd  zeal  for  God 
and  the  Law  echoed  in  the  benediction,  which  could 
only  emanate  from  souls  the  very  keynote  of  whose 
life  is  love  and  piety,  such  as  Avas  that  of  the  ancient 
Hasidim,  theEssenes(Rapoport,“Bikkureha-'Ittim,” 
X.,  on  Kalir,  119).  But,  as  is  the  case  Avith  all  the 
prayers,  individuals  and  generations  occasionally 
added  a Avord  or  a sentence,  and  the  sixty-tAvo  Avords 
Avhich  Zunz  (“G.  V.”  p.  3G9)  claims  for  the  original 
Ahabah  Rabbah  Avere  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
two  in  the  German,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  in  the 
Sephardic  Siddur,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-tAvo  in 
the  Mahzor  Vitry.  A Genizah  fragment  from  Cairo 
(Egypt),  reproduced  here,  contains  the  Ahabah  Rid)- 
bah  version,  Avhich  has  some  German  and  some  Sc])!)- 
ardic  features,  and  aggregates  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  words.  The  following  is  a translation  of 
the  main  benediction,  the  later  interpolations  being 
omitted : 

Morning  Benediction  : “ AVith  abounding  [Sephardic  rit- 
ual : “with  everlasting”]  love,  hast  Thou  loved  us,  ()  I.ord  our 
God  [Jer.  xxxi.  3],  With  great  and  exceeding  coiujiassion  tia,st 
Thou  taken  compassion  on  us  [compare  Isa.  Ixiii.  »].  Our 
Kather,  our  King,  for  the  sake  of  our  fathers  who  trusted  in 
Thee  and  whom  Thou  taughtest  the  statutes  of  life,  be  gracious 
unto  us,  and  be  Thou  also  our  teacher.  Enlighten  our  eyes  in 
Thy  law,  and  make  our  hearts  cleave  to  Thy  commandments ; 
render  our  hearts  one  that  we  may  love  and  fear  Thy  name,  and 
not  be  ashamed.  For  in  Thy  holy  name  we  trust;  we  rejoice 
and  exult  in  Thy  salvation.  For  Thou  art  the  God  who  worketh 
salvation,  and  Thou  hast  chosen  us  from  all  peoples  and  tongues 
and  brought  us  nigh  unto  Thy  great  name  (Selahl  in  truth,  that 
we  give  praise  unto  Thee  and  proclaim  Thy  unity  in  love. 
Blessed  art  Thou,  ()  Lord,  who  hast  chosen  'I'h.v  people  Israel  in 
love”  [compare  the  high  priest's  benediction,  Voma,  vii.  1, 
Kashi  and  Asberi]. 

Evening  Benediction  [probably  of  later  origin,  as  shown  by 
the  difference  in  style,  and  lack  of  rhythm]  : " With  everlasting 
love  hast  Thou  loved  the  house  of  Israel  Thy  people ; the  Law  and 
the  Commandments,  the  statutes  and  ordinances  ha-rt  Thou 
taught  us.  Therefore,  O Lord  our  God,  when  we  lie  down  and 
when  we  rise  up,  we  will  meditate  on  'I'hy  statutes  and  rejoice- 
in  the  words  of  Thy  law  and  in  Thy  commandments  forever. 
For  they  are  our  life  and  the  length  of  our  days ; and  on  them 
we  shall  meditate  day  and  night.  Let  not,  therefore.  Thy  love 
ever  fail  us.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O Lord,  who  invest  Thy  people 
Israel.” 

Bibliography  : Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.Volkes  Israel,  ii.  Iffi ; Baer. 
Siddur,  pp.  80,  104,  Roedelbeim,  1808;  Landsbuth,  Hegyon 
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K. 


AHABAH  (AHAWAH,  A^A,  AHWA)  B. 
ZEIRA  (ZERA):  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth 
century.whotaughtatCa’sarea  (Yer.  Hal.  i.  57a;  Yer. 
Pes.  ii.  296),  son  of  R.  Zeira  (Zera)  I.  His  fame  as  a ha- 
lakist  spread  beyond  his  native  land,  even  reaching 
Babylonia,  and  sages  consnltedhim  on  the  ritnal.  In- 
quiries concerning  his  father’s  decisions  Avere  made  of 
him  (Yer.  Ber.  3(7),  and  even  during  his  fatlicr’s  life- 
time Ahaba  transmitted  the  paternal  Halakot  to  his 
colleagues  (‘Er.  966,  R.  H.  306).  He  is  also  favor- 
ably knoAvn  in  midrashic  literature.  Commenting 
on  Ps.  xxviii.  3,  he  points  out  a characteristic  differ- 
ence betAveen  Joseph’s  brothers  and  Absalom.  He 
remarks  that  the  good  qualities  of  the  sons  of  Israel 
may  be  gathered  from  the  mention  of  their  faults. 
Thus,  it  is  said  of  them  (Gen.  xxxvii.  4),  “And  they 
hated  him  [Joseph],  and  could  not  speak  peace- 
abl}"  unto  him,”  Avhich  shows  that  Avhat  they  felt  in 
their  hearts  they  expressed  with  their  mouths.  Of 
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Absalom,  however,  it  is  said  (H  Sam.  xiii.  22),  “ Absa- 
lom spoke  to  Amiion  neither  good  nor  bad,”  hiding 
his  feelings  in  his  heart  (Midr.  Teh.  xxviii. ; Gen.  II. 
Ixxxiv. ; Talk.,  Gen.  § 141).  On  Solomon’s  com- 
parison of  his  beloved  to  the  apple-tree  (Song  Sol. 
ii.  3)  he  remarks  : “as  the  apple-tree  sends  forth  its 
buds  before  the  appearance  of  its  leaves,  so  Israel 
expressed  faith  before  hearing  the  purport  of  the 
divine  message.  Thus  it  is  written  (Ex.  iv.  31),  ‘And 
the  people  believed  and  heard.’  Also  at  Sinai  (Ex. 
xxiv.  7),  they  promised  lirst  to  do  all  the  Lord  should 
command  and  then  to  hearken  to  His  voice”  (Cant. 
R.  ii.  3).  Other  homiletic  remarks  of  his  occur  in 
Yer.  Ber.  v.  8d;  Gen.  K.  Ixxxiv;  Lam.  R.  ii.  17; 
Eccl.  R.  iii.  11,  ix.  11. 

Bibliography  : Frankel,  Mebo,  63a;  Bacher,  A(i.  Pal.  Amor. 

iii.  050-059. 

S.  M. 

AHADBOI : Babylonian  amora  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  generations.  He  was  president  of  the  acad- 
emy of  Sura  in  its  declining  days,  but  tilled  the  otiice 
for  only  six  months.  His  death  was  then  caused  by 
an  earthquake  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  year 
822  of  the  Seleucidan  era  = 511.  The  name  is  a 
contraction  of  Aha  de-Abba  or  De-Abboi  (“Father’s 
Brother  ”)  and  corresponds  with  Ahab  of  the  Bible. 

Bibliography:  Letter  of  Sherira,  ed.  Neuhauer,  in  Medicuval 

Jew.  Chroii.  i. ; Brull’s  Jahrh.  ii.  38;  Jastrow,  Diet.  s.  v. 

S.  M. 

AHADBOI  B.  AMMI : Babylonian  amora  of  the 
fourth  generation  (fourth  and  fifth  centuries),  a dis- 
ciple of  Rab  Hisda  and  RabSheshet  (Pes.  75rt;  B.  M. 
91a;  Sanh.  55a;  Bek.  39a;  Niddah,  37S).  While  the 
latter  was  discussing  some  intricate  point  of  ritual, 
Ahadboi,  by  facetious  remarks,  confused  his  teacher. 
The  teacher  felt  .grieved,  and  the  disciple  suddenly 
lost  his  power  of  speech.  This  was  considered  as 
a visitation  from  heaven  for  putting  his  master  to 
shame.  Thereupon  Ahadboi ’s  mother,  who  had  been 
Rab  Sheshet’s  nurse,  appealed,  on  belialf  of  her  af- 
flicted son,  to  her  former  foster-child  to  pardon  the 
indiscretion  of  his  pupil  and  pray  for  his  recovery. 
At  first  Rab  Sheshet  refused  her  petition ; but  after 
she  had  pointed  to  her  breasts,  which  formerly  nour- 
ished him,  and  entreated  liim  to  be  merciful  on  their 
account,  lie  complied,  and  soon  afterward  Ahadboi 
recovered  his  speech.  His  colleagues  then  stigma- 
tized Ahadboi  as  “the  babe  that  confounded  his 
mother’s  ways  ” (B.  B.  95  ; see  Tos.  ad  loc.  Accord- 
ing to  Rashi  it  was  Rab  Sheshet’s  own  mother  who 
interceded  in  behalf  of  Ahadboi).  Ahadboi  reports  in 
R.  Eleazar’s  name  an  observation  calculated  to  en- 
eourage  beneficence  toward  the  poor.  Quoting  the 
prophet’s  metaphor  (Isa.  lix.  17),  “He  put  on  right- 
eousness [zedakah — used  in  later  Hebrew  for  “ char- 
ity ”]  as  a breastplate,  ” he  says ; “ That  coat  is  com- 
posite in  its  nature ; scale  being  joined  to  scale  till  the 
armor  is  completed.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  zeda- 
kah, farthing  is  added  to  farthing;  and  ultimately 
there  is  a large  amount  to  the  giver’s  credit  in 
heaven’s  register  ” (B.  B.  95)-  S.  M. 

AHADBOI  B.  MATNAH:  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  fourth  generation,  and  contemporary  of  Raba 
b.  Joseph  (Shab.  24a,  605).  His  sister,  being  ill,  willed 
her  belongings  to  a brother,  Rab  Tobi,  it  being  cus- 
tomary to  give  a learned  heir  the  preference  over 
one  unlearned.  Ahadboi  represented  to  her  that 
the  world  would  say,  “That  one  is  a learned  man; 
this  one  [himself]  is  not ! ” So  the  sister  altered  the 
will  in  his  favor.  The  story  ends  with  the  statement 
that  a lawsuit  followed,  and  Rab  Nahman  decided 
that  as  the  testatrix,  in  the  event  of  her  recovery, 
would  have  had  the  right  to  annul  her  will,  she  had 


also  the  right  to  change  it  during  her  illness ; hence, 
Ahadboi  was  declared  the  legitimate  heir  (B.  B. 
151a).  S.  M. 

AHAI : An  appellation  given  to  several  rabbis 
who  ordinarily  bear  the  pnenomen  Aha,  under  which 
name  they  are  grouped ; while  others  better  known 
by  the  name  of  TiX  (or  'SPIX)  are  as  follows;  1. 
A Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  century,  contem- 
porary of  R.  Ammi  and  R.  Assi.  He  was  judge  of  a 
divorce  court  (Git.  55).  2.  A distinguished  Bab)'- 

lonian  teacher  who  fiourished  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  amoraic  period  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
saboraic  epoch.  During  his  time  the  compilation  and 
editing  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  begun  by  Rab 
Ashi,  gradually  neared  completion.  His  fame  was 
not  confined  to  his  birthplace,  Be-Hatim,  or  to  his  na- 
tive country ; for  even  in  Palestine  he  was  recognized 
as  a great  authority.  Thus  when  the  substance  of 
a ritualistic  controversy  between  him  and  Samuel  b. 
Abbahu  was  submitted  to  a Palestinian  academy  for 
final  adjudication,  the  rabbis  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter’s  opinion  ; but  they  added  the  significant  warn- 
ing, “Be  careful  of  the  views  of  R.  Ahai,  for  he 
is  the  light  of  the  diaspora  ” (Hub  595).  So,  while 
but  few  of  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  his  contem- 
poraries are  quoted  in  the  Talmud,  not  less  than  ten 
distinct  opinions  of  Rab  Ahai  are  incorporated  in  its 
pages  (Yeb.  24a,  46a  ; Ket.  25,  10a,  47a  ; Kid.  13a  ; 
Shebu.  415;Zeb.  1025;  Huh  655;  Bek.  5a, 6a;  Niddah, 
33a).  Rab  Ahai  died  in  506  (“Letter  of  Sherira”; 
Gratz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  1st  ed.,  iv.  473).  Briill, 
“ Jahrb.”  ii.  25  et  seq.,  identifies  him  with  Rab  Ahai 
b.  Hanilai;  but  the  great  majority  of  ancient  and 
modern  rabbinical  chronicles  identify  him  with  Rab 
Ahai  b.  Huna,  S.  M. 

ahai  B.  JOSIAH  : Tanna  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  generations  (second  century).  His  father,  Josiah, 
was  probably  the  well-known  tanna  R.  Josiah,  a 
pupil  of  R.  Ishmael.  The  following  legend,  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  consciousness  of  the  dead,  and 
citing  a conversation  between  an  amora  of  the  fourth 
century  and  Aha.i’s  ghost,  incidentally  points  outthe 
place  of  Ahai’s  sepulcher: 

Grave-robbers  engaged  in  digging  in  soil  belonging  to  Rab 
Nahman  suddenly  heard  a groan  issuing  from  the  ground. 
They  hastened  to  report  this  to  R.  Nahman  ben  Isaac  [see  MS. 
M.  in  “ Dikduke  Soferim,”  ad  loc.],  who  immediately  repaired 
to  the  scene.  ' The  following  dialogue  tells  the  rest;  Nahman : 
Who  art  thou,  sir  ? Ghost : I am  Ahai  ben  Josiah.  N.  Did  not 
Rab  Mari  declare  that  the  bodies  of  the  pious  dead  returned  to 
dust?  Gh.  Who  is  Mari?  I know  him  not.  N.  Well,  then,  it 
is  written  in  the  Bible  [Eccl.  xii.  7] ; The  dust  shall  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was.  Gh.  Evidently  he  who  hath  taught  thee 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  did  not  teach  thee  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
There  it  is  stated  [xiv.  30] ; Envy  is  rottenness  of  the  bones. 
Whoever  cherishes  envy  in  his  breast,  his  bones  will  become  rot- 
ten ; but  he  who  doth  not  nourish  envy  in  his  breast,  his  bones 
shall  not  rot.  [Here  Nahman  touched  the  ghost,  and  finding  it 
substantial,  addressed  it] : Arise,  my  master ! and  come  Into  my 
house.  Gh.  Thou  betrayest  thy  ignorance  even  of  the  Books  of 
the  Prophets;  for  there  it  is  said  [Ezek.  xxxvii.  13]:  Ye  shall 
know  that  I am  the  Lord,  when  I have  opened  your  graves,  O my 
people,  and  brought  you  out  of  your  graves.  Until  then  ihe  dead 
can  not  rise.  N.  Biit  is  it  not  written  [Gen.  iii.  19] : Dust  thou 
art  and  unto  dust  Shalt  thou  return  ? Gh.  That  will  come  to  pass 
shortly  before  the  Resurrection  [Shab.  152b]. 

Now,  as  Nahman  ben  Isaac  (compare  “ Dike! tike  So- 
ferim ” to  l.c.)  was  a Babylonian,  and  his  land  lay  in 
Babylonia,  Ahai’s  body,  resting  in  Nahman’s  ground, 
was  also  in  Babylonia.  Moreover,  there  is  other  evi- 
dence of  Ahai’shaving  been  in  Babylonia  during  the 
course  of  his  life.  Judah  1.  states  that  there  were 
some  fishermen  who  violated  the  Sabbath  by  plying 
their  trade  on  that  day;  and  that  Ahai  b.  Josiah,  ob- 
serving this,  excommunicated  them.  This  happened 
in  Birta  de-Satia,  in  Babylonia  (Kid.  72a).  Further, 
we  are  informed  that  he  had  some  personal  property 
in  Babylonia,  while  he  himself  was  in  Palestine;  for 
the  Talmud  relates : R.  Ahai  b.  Josiah  owned  a vessel 
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of  silver  which  was  in  Nehardea.  He  ^commis- 
sioned Dositai  ben  Jannai  and  Jose  ben  Kippar  to 
reclaim  it  and,  on  theii-  return  to  Palestine,  to  bring 
it  to  him  (Git.  14u).  From  all  these  data  it  is  evident 
that  Ahai  ben  Josiah  was  buried  in  Babylonia,  where 
he  had  spent  his  last  days ; that  he  had  been  in  that 
country  before  the  death  of  Judah  I.,  and  that  he 
had  some  personal  propei'ty  in  Babylonia,  even  while 
he  himself  was  in  Palestine.  There  is,  in  fact,  little 
<loubt  that  Ahai  spent  his  riper  years  on  Babylonian 
soil  and  with  Babylonian  scholars.  This  accounts 
for  the  failure  to  And  him  mentioned  in  the  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  or  the  Palestinian  Midrashim;  while 
he  is  referred  to  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  in 
the  halakic  Midraishim  eompiled  by  the  disciples  of 
Bab  (Be-Rab)iu  Babylonia  (‘Er.  13«,  Git.  45«,  Mek. 
Bo.  3— twice;  ibid.  Bahodesh,  § 7;  compare  ibid. 
Ki  Tissa ; Sifre,  Num.  106,  126). 

As  an  ethical  teacher,  Ahai  tried  to  impress  the 
strictest  morality  on  the  people.  “Whoever  eyes 
woman  will  eventuall}^  fall  into  sin;  and  whoever 
watches  her  step  will  rear  unworthy  children  ” (Ned. 
20a).  On  domestic  economy  he  observed : 

“Wtioso  purchases  breadstuff  in  the  market  is  like  the  infant 
whose  mother  is  dead,  and  who  is  therefore  carried  from  door  to 
door  to  suckle  at  strangers’  breasts,  never  getting  its  All.  Who- 
so purchases  bread  in  the  market  is  like  one  interred.  But 
whoso  eats  of  his  own  store  is  like  the  child  raised  on  its  own 
mother’s  breasts.”  He  also  remarked,  ” As  long  as  a man  sup- 
ports himself  he  enjoys  peace  of  mind  ; but  when  he  is  depend- 
ent even  on  his  own  parents  or  on  his  own  children,  he  has  no 
peace  of  mind ; still  less  so  when  he  depends  on  strangers  ” 
( Ab  R.  N.  xxxi.  [ed.  Schechter,  xxx.];  compare  Men.  103h,  Yer. 
Shek.  iil.  51a,  and  parallels). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Aff.  Tan.  il.  393,  394. 

S.  M. 

AHALI-TAUBAT  (“People  of  the  Torah”): 
The  name  adopted  by  the  Persian  Jews  of  Hamadan, 
Demavend,  Teheran,  and  other  districts,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Persian  Jews  of  Indian  origin,  who  are 
called  “Israeli.”  They  are  not,  however,  remarkable 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  Torah. 

Bibliography  ; Von  der  Hoven,  Iz  Proshlavn  i Na.^toyasli- 

chavo  Asiatskikh  Yevreyev,  in  Sbornik  Budushchnosti, 


AHARAH.  See  Aiiiram. 

ANARONIM  (D'jnnN  “The  Later  Ones”):  A 
technical  term  used  in  later  rabbinical  literature 
generally  to  indicate  authorities  who  are  contem- 
poraries of  the  person  quoting  them  or  who  belong 
to  the  generation  immediately  preceding  him.  It  is 
especially  applied  to  the  rabbinical  authors  following 
the  age  of  the  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk”— the  end  of  the 
si.xteenth  century. 

The  religious  mind  is  prone  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  past,  and  remoteness  in  time  adds  weight  to  an 
authority.  Even  in  the  time  of  Ecclesiastes  there  were 
people  who  believed  “ that  the  former  days  were  bet- 
ter than  these”  (Eccl.  vii.  10).  In  the  Talmudic  lit- 
erature Ave  rarely  find  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
authority  of  former  teachers.  For  example,  none  of 
the  Amoraim  is  permitted  to  contradict  the  words  of 
the  Tannaim.  It  is  said  that  Bab’s  words  may  con- 
tradict a Mishnah  because  he  is  a tanna  (Ket.  8a). 
As  a rule,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  past  genera- 
tions were  superior  to  the  present.  The  following 
from  the  Talmud  may  serve  to  illustrate  this: 

Says  Rabbi  Zeira  in  the  name  of  Raba  bar  Zimona : “ If  our 
ancestors  [auti’Ni]  were  angels,  we  are  human  beings;  and  il 
they  were  human  beings,  we  are  asses”  (Shab.  112f)).  Says 
Rabbi  Johanan : “ The  finger  nail  of  the  ancestors  is  better  than 
the  whole  body  of  the  descendants.”  Said  Resh  Laklsh  to  him  : 
“ On  the  contrary,  the  descendants  are  greater ; for,  in  spite  of 
their  oppression,  they  study  the  Law.”  Said  he  (Johanan)  to 
Resh  Lakish  : “ The  temple  will  decide  the  question  ; for  It  was 
restored  to  the  ancestors  and  not  to  the  descendants”  (Yoma, 
9h).  Says  Rab  Papa  to  Abaye:  “Why  were  miracles  done  to 


the  ancestors  [outt’Ni]  and  not  tons?”  Said  Abaye:  “The 
ancestors  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  sanctification  of  the  Name 
[the  service  of  God),  and  we  do  not”  (Ber.  20a). 

With  reference  to  the  (Mishnah  ((Mid.  i.  2),  which 
speaks  of  the  heavy  punishment  meted  out  to  the 
guards  of  the  Teinple  tvlio  tvere  found  sleeping 
while  on  duty,  Johanan  says : “ Blessed  are  our  ances- 
tors who  were  punished  even  for  succumb- 

ing to  sleep  ” (Tamid,  28a).  From  all  these  passages 
it  is  apparent  that  even  in  Talmudic  times  the  an- 
cient authorities  were  considered  siqicrior  in  relig- 
ious conduct  to  those  of  later  generations. 

This  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  past,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  present  age 
and  its  immediate  predecessors,  arc  strongly  upheld 
in  the  age  of  the  Geonim  and  by  the  more  strict  ob- 
servers down  to  our  own  era.  Shcrira  Gaon,  in  the 
tenth  century,  says:  “One  who  opposes  a single  word 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Talmud  is  like  one  ojiposing 
God  and  His  Law ; for  the  words  of  the  rabbis  are 
the  words  of  the  living  God”  (“Sha'are  Zedek,” 
introduction;  sec  Weiss,  “Dor,”  iv.  166).  In  the 
twelfth  century  B.  Tam  Avrites  to  B.  Samson  of  Sens, 
who  objected 'to  a pa.ssage  in  Baslii’s  Avorks:  “God 
forbid  that  one  should  think  for  a moment  of  oppo- 
sing the  angel  of  our  Creator”  (“Sefer  lia-YiLshar,” 
quoted  by  Azulai  in  “Shem  ha-Gedolim  ” under 
“Samson  of  Sens”).  Israel  Isserlein  of  (Marburg  in 
the  fifteenth  century  says:  “No  one  has  a right  to 
contradict  the  rabbinical  Avorks  that  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  Israel”  (“Tcrumat  ha- 
Deshen,”  Pcs.  No.  241).  Similar  expressions  of  a 
strict  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  past,  on  tlie 
ground  that  past  ages  Avere  always  superior  to  all 
succeeding  generations,  are  found  in  rabbinical  liter- 
ature.* 

A typical  expression  of  the  deference  shoAvn  to 
the  earlier  authorities  is  found  in  a letter  of  Aaron 
Samuel  KaidanoAver  (seventeenth  century)  to  Sam- 
uel ha-Levi  of  Bamberg.  He  Avrites: 


“ You  have  given  attention  to  the  later  authorities,  David  ha- 
Levi  of  Ostrog  [died  1007]  and  Shabbethai  Cohen  [died  alwut 
1662],  This  is  not  my  metliod.  My  studies  are  limited— thank 
God!— to  the  Talmud  and  older  authorities  [a’lii’Ni-i  D'pO'S], 
And  why  should  we  nibble  at  the  bones  of  the  later  authors 
when  we  can  feast  on  the  meat  upon  the  golden  table  of  the  Tal- 
mud, Alfasi,  Maimonides,  Asher,  the  nails  on  which  everything 
hangs  [see  Isa.  xxii.  23] ; for  the  later  writers  [O'f-'nN]  con- 
fuse man’s  mind  and  memory.  The  good  which  is  found  in 
their  works  comes  from  our  teacher.  Rabbi  Hoeschl  of  Cracow 
[died  11)63] ; and  in  that  which  is  their  own  I can  show  any  niim- 
her  of  mistakes  on  every  page.  You  would  therefore  do  bet- 
ter to  sell  their  books  and  buy  an  edition  of  the  ‘Tur  with  Jo- 
seph Caro’s  commentary”  (“Nahalat  Shib’ah,’  No.  .50;  Funn, 
“ Kiryah  Neemanah,”  p.  81 ; Dembitzer,  “ Kelilat  Yofi,  p.  b2a, 
Cracow,  1880). 

The  absence  of  a dictionary  covering  the  post- 
Talmudic  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  literature  renders 
it  impossible  to  trace  the  usage  of  the  word  “Aharo- 
nim  ” in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now’  understood ; 
but  the  only  exception  which  can  be  found  is  in  the 
Avork  on  Talmudic  methodology,  “Halikot  Eli,”  by 


* See  Elijah  de  Vidas  (sixteenth  century),  ‘ Reshit  Hokmah, 
Bd.  Fiirth,  p.  41a ; Joseph  Caro  (1492-1575),  in  his  notes  on  Tur 
Yore  Dea.”  ed.  AVarsaw,  1881,  §112,  p.  1770,  who  attacks  Jacob 
ben  Asher  for  his  criticism  of  Solomon  ben  Adret,  to  whom  all 
the  paths  of  heaven  were  known  ” ; Menahem  Mendel  Krochmal 
(died  1661),  “ Zemah  Zedek,”  No.  6 ; Lipmann  Heller  (16.  i-lb54). 
In  his  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  ‘Eduy.  v.  1,  wOo  says: 
“Every  religious  authority  is,  as  a matter  of  course  I'-h 

superior  to  the  succeeding  generations  ” ; Menahem  di  Lonzano 
(died  1620),  in  his  preface  to  " Derek  ha-Hayyim,’’  quoted  by 
David  Pardo  in  the  preface  to  Mizmor  le-David  (Leghorn. 
1818)  and  by  Solomon  Hazan  in  “ Ha-Ma  alot  li-Shelomoh 
(Alexandria,  1894),  p.  64a';  Azulai,  “Shem  ba-Gedolim,  un^der 
“ Moses  ben  Nahman  ” ; Israel  Landau,  in  the  Aruk,  edited  by 
his  son,  M.  I.  Landau,  under  the  title,  Rabbiniech-Aramaisch- 
Deutsches  Worterbuch”  (Prague,  1835),  11-266;^  Moses  Sofer 
(1762-1839),  In  his  responsa  on  Eben  ha- Ezer,  li.  1^  Lu- 
betzki,  rabbi  in  Paris,  in  his  “Bidke  Batim  (Pans,  18^),  p. 
44h : Eliezer  Papo,  In  his  dictionary  of  religious  ethics,  Pele 
Yo'ez,”  under  “ Eplkoros.” 
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Solomon  Algazi  (No.  206,  Smyrna,  1663),  wliere,  ac- 
cording to  Isaac  Lampronti’s  Talmudic  dictionary, 
“Pahad  Yizl.iak,”  under  “Aliarouim,”  the  word  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  Tosafists.  Ou  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  value  of  the  Aliarouim  in  the 
Halakah,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  mere  def- 
erence shown  to  the  Rishouim,  see  notes  to  Samuel 
ha-Nagid’s  “Mebo  ha-Talmud,”  and  Autiiokity. 

D. 


dom.  The  king  gives  his  consent  (iii.  11),  but  with- 
draws it  on  the  intercession  of  Esther,  puts  Hainan 
to  death,  and  raises  Mordecai  to  the  position  that 
Hainan  held.  Fresh  proclamations  are  sent  out 
ordering  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  and  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  enemies  (viii.  13).  No  further 
information  about  Ahasuerus  is  given  in  the  Bible. 
Only  once  more  is  he  mentioned — in  Ezra,  iv.  6.  See 
Esther,  Ham.vn,  Mordecai,  Purim. 

2.  Father  of  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan.  i.x.  1). 


AHASUERUS.  — Biblical  Data:  1.  Persian 
king,  identical  with  Xerxes  (486-465  r.  c.  ).  The  Book 
of  Esther  deals  only  with  one  period  of  his  reign. 
It  tells  us  that  he  ruled  over  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven provinces — 
“ from  India,  even 
unto  Ethiopia”  (Esth. 
i.  1).  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  he 
made  a feast  to  show 
his  riches  and  splen- 
dor; “the  power  of 
Persia  and  Media,  the 
nobles  and  princes  of 
the  provinces,  being 
before  him”  {ibid.  i. 
3).  After  this  feast, 
which  lasted  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days, 
he  made  another  of 
.seven  days,  to  which 
“all  the  people  . . . 
great  and  small  ” 
were  invited.  At  the 
same  time  Vashti  the 
queen  gave  a banquet 
to  the  women  (i.  9). 
On  t he  seventh  day  (i. 
10)  Ahasuerus  sum- 
moned the  queen  to 
appear  before  him, 
and  the  banqueters, 
too,  so  that  all  might 


Alabaster  Vase  with  Name  of  Xerxes 
in  Persian,  Snsian,  Assyrian  Cunei- 
form and  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 

(From  the  Louvre,  Paris.) 


see  her  beauty.  This  Vashti  naturally  refused  to  do 
(i.  12);  but  the  king,  angered  at  her  disobedience,  took 
the  advice  of  his  counselors  and  set  the  queen  aside. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  pioclamations  throughout 
the  land,  declaring  the  Imsband  the  ruler  in  every 
household  (i.  22).  Between  the  events  of  the  first  chap- 
ter and  those  of  the  second  some  years  may  be  sup- 
posed to  intervene,  during  which  Ahasuerus  is  busy 
with  his  attempt  at  enslaving  Greece.  He  fails,  and 
returns  to  Persia.  On  his  return  a second  consort  is 
found  for  him,  and  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  (ii.  16)  Esther  becomes  queen.  The 
Biblical  account  then  introduces  what  must  have 
been  a very  common  episode  in  the  life  of  Persian 
monarchs.  Two  eunuchs,  Bigthan  and  Teresh  (Per- 
sian, Bagatana  and  Tiris;  Jules  Oppert,  “Commen- 
taire  Historique  et  Philologique  du  Livre  d’Esther,” 
p.  22),  form  a conspiracy  against  Ahasuerus,  which 
might  have  succeeded,  had  not  DIordecai  (through  a 
.Jewish  slave  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  suggests  .Jo- 
sephus, “Ant.”  xi.  6,  § 4;  but  through  Mordecai’s 
knowledge  of  seventy  languages,  suggests  the  Tar- 
gum)  discovered  it  to  Esther,  who  in  turn  told  Ahas- 
uerus. The  conspirators  are  hanged,  and  the  account 
of  the  conspiracy  and  its  discovery  entered  in  the 
chronicles.  Later  on  the  king  rewards  Mordecai  for 
his  fidelity  (Esth.  vi.  2-12).  Haman  now  comes  to 
the  front  as  the  chief  adviser  of  Ahasuerus  (iii.  1). 
Mordecai  will  not  do  reverence  to  Hainan,  who 
thereupon,  scorning  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone, 
plots  to  destroy  all  the  .Jews  throughout  the  king- 


G.  B.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : Ahasuerus,  the 

Persian  king  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  being  identified 
by  the  rabbis  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Dan.  ix.  1 as 
father  of  Darius,  king  of  Media,  and  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  Ezra,  iv.  6,  is  counted  as  one  of  the 
three  kings  of  Biblical  history  who  ruled  over  the 
entire  globe,  the  other  two  being  Ahab  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Meg.  llrt;  Targ.  ShenionEsth.  i.  2 has 
four,  counting  also  Solomon  among  them;  see  Meg. 
11&).  He  was  wicked  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  reign.  Upon  the  slanderous  report  of  the 
Samaritans  he  stopped  the  work,  begun  under  Cyrus, 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (Ezra,  iv.  6 ; Esther 
R.  intro.).  Whether  he  was  a wise  ruler  or  a foolish 
one  is  a matter  of  dispute  between  Rab  and  Samuel 
(Meg.  12rt).  According  to  R.  Gamaliel  II.,  he  was 
simply  whimsical  and  vacillating  {ib.  12J);  according 
to  another  tradition  which  was  handed  down  by 
Abba  Gorion,  he  was  so  unstable  that  he  sacrificed 
his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  his  friend  to  his  wife  (iMid. 
Abba  Gorion  i.  1),  probably  meaning  the  emperor 
Domitian,  of  whom  this  statement  was  true  (compare 
Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  96  et  seq.).  In  his  ambition 
Ahasuerus  wanted  to  sit  on  King  Solomon’s  wonder- 
ful throne,  described  in  the  Midrash  andtheTargum 
to  Esther,  but  he  could  not.  His  “ showing  the  riches 
of  his  glorious  kingdom  ” to  his  princes  (Esth.  i.  4) 
was  especially  sinful,  as  he  had  all  the  sacred  vessels 
from  the  sanctuary  taken  out  of  his  royal  treasure- 
house  to  the  banquet  in  order  to  boast  of  these  pos- 
sessions, thus  committing  an  offense  against  God 
and  the  Jews.  He  heaped  up  great  treasures  and 
in  his  miserliness  hid  them.  Cyrus,  his  successor, 
found  them,  and  offered  them  to  the  Jews  in  order 
that  they  might  rebuild  the  Temple  therewith.  These 
are  “the  treasures  of  darkness”  promised  to  Cyrus 
in  Isa.  xlv.  3 (Esther  R.  i.  4).  The  restlessness  of  Ahas- 
uerus on  that  night  Avhich  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Jews  was  caused  by  the  archangel  Michael  (Gabriel), 
who  knocked  him  to  the  ground  366  times,  and  then 
brought  before  him  a company  of  butchers,  bakers, 
and  butlers,  to  whom  the  king  in  his  anger  said : “ You 
have  poisoned  me ! ” They  replied : “ See  whether 
Esther  and  Haman,  who  ate  and  drank  with  you,  are 
poisoned.”  When  Ahasuerus  found  that  they  were 
well  he  sent  for  the  book  of  the  chronicles,  and 
there  learned  of  Mordecai’s  unrewarded  act  (Midr. 
Abba  Gorion). 

Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer,  xi.,  in  accordance  with  Targ. 
Sheni  on  Esther,  at  the  beginning,  counts  ten  kings  as 
rulers  over  the  entire  globe:  God,  Nimrod,  Joseph, 
Solomon,  Ahab,  Ahasuerus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Alexander  the  Great;  then,  as  the  ninth,  the  Messiah ; 
and  last,  God  Himself  again.  It  is  also  said  there 
that  Ahasuerus  was  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  kings 
of  Persia  and  Media ; that  he  is  mentioned  in  Daniel 
(xi.  2),  where  it  is  said:  “The  fourth  shall  be  far 
richer  than  they  all  ” : and  also  that  he  set  up  couches 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  thoroughfare  of  his  capital 
to  show  all  the  world  his  riches:  all  the  tlishes  and 
vessels  he  used  were  of  gold,  while  the  pavement  of 
his  palace  was  entirely  of  precious  stones  and  pearls. 
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Critical  View  : Despite  tlie  fact  that  botli  Jo- 
sephus (“Ant.”  xi.  6)  and  the  Septuagint  refer  to 
Ahasuerus  as  Artaxerxes,  modern  scholars,  such  as 
Keil  (“  Commentary  to  Esther  ”),  Bertlieau,  and  Rys- 
sel  (“Commentary  to  Esther”),  Wildeboer  (“Kurzer 
Hand-Kommentar,”  1898),  Sayce  (“Higher  Criticism 
and  the  ^Monuments,”  ]).  469),  and  Schrader  (“K.  A. 
T.  ” p.  375),  are  agreed  that  Xerxes  and  none  other  is 
meant  by  Ahasuerus,  and  this  for  various  reasons:  (1) 
Ahasuerus  is  the  attemj)t  of  tlie  Hebrew  to  repre- 
sent tlie  Persian  Khshayarsha,  the  aleph  being  pros- 
thetic just  as  it  is  in  Ahashdarpenim  (Esth.  iii.  13), 
where  the  Persian  is  Kschatrapawan  (Wildeboer,  fa 
loco).  The  Greek  represents  it  by  Xerxes.  (2)  The 
description  that  Herodotus  gives  of  the  character  of 
Xerxes  corresponds  to  the  Biblical  and,  later,  the 
midrashic  pictiirc — vain,  foolish,  fickle,  and  hot- 
tempered.  (3)  The  king  must  be  a Persian ; for  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  Persian.  The  court  is  at  Shu- 
shan,  and  the  officers  are  Persian.  (4)  Between  the 
third  and  seventh  years  of  his  reign  Ahasuerus  is 
lost  to  view  in  the  Biblical  account ; but  that  was 
just  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  monarch 
whose  name  passed  among  the  Hebrews  as  Ahasu- 
erus was  the  one  known  as  IClishayarsha  in  the  Per- 
sian inscriptions  and  among  the  Greeks  as  Xerxes. 
The  Babylonian  tablets  spell  his  name  Khisiarshu, 
Akhshiyarshu,  etc.  An  Aramaic  inscription  (“C.  I. 
S.”  I'i.  1,  122)  spells  it 

Whetlier  there  are  any  references  to  Ahasuerus  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  are  really  historical  is  a 
serious  question.  The  Ahasuerus  of  Dan.  ix.  1,  the 
father  of  Darius  “of  the  seed  of  tlie  Medes,”  is  as 
unknown  to  history  as  is  his  son.  Probably  both  are 
the  confused  ideas  about  Persian  kings  of  a badly 
informed  writer  (see  “Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit.”xvii.  71). 
In  like  manner  the  reference  to  Ahasuerus  in  Ezra, 
iv.  6 occurs  where  Cambyses  or  Darius  is  to  be 
expected,  if  the  statement  is  historical,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  a late  writer. 

Concerning  the  references  to  Ahasuerus  in  the  Book 
of  Esther  various  opinions  are  entertained,  and  ulti- 
mate judgment  depends  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
book  itself.  See  Esther,  Book  of. 

G.  B.  L.— G.  A.  B. 

AHASUERUS,  THE  LEGEND  OF.  See 

W.vxDERiNG  Jew. 

AHAVA  : A river — po.ssibly  a canal  or  branch 
of  the  Euphrates — upon  the  banks  of  which  Ezra 
halted  his  expedition  on  its  march  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  (Ezra,  viii.  15-31),  to  fast  and  to  humble 
themselves  before  the  Lord.  From  the  fifteenth  verse 
of  the  same  chapter  one  might  infer  that  Ahava  was 
also  the  name  of  a village  or  town.  In  I Esd.  viii. 
41,  61,  it  is  called  Theras.  G.  B.  L. 

AHAWA.  Sec  Aciiawa. 

AHAZ,  King  of  Judah  (735-719  r.c.). — Bib- 
lical Data : Son  of  King  .lotham.  His  reign  is 
memorable  as  that  in  which  Judah  first  became 
vassal  to  As.syria,  and  Assyrian  (Babylonian)  modes 
of  worship  were  first  introduced  into  the  otficial 
worship  at  Jerusalem.  The  Hebrew  authorities 
know  only  the  form  of  his  name  given  above,  but 
the  Assyrians  called  him  Yauhazi  ( = Jehoahaz: 
“Whom  YHWH  has  held  fast”);  the  former  name 
being  a contraction  of  the  latter,  like  Xathan  for 
Elnalhan  or  Jonathan.  Immediately  upon  his  ac- 
cession Ahaz  had  to  meet  a combination  formed  by 
northern  Israel,  under  Pekah.  and  Damascus  (Syria), 


under  Rezin.  These  kings  apparently  wished  to 
compel  him  to  join  them  in  opposing  the  Assyrians, 
who  were  arming  a force  against  Syria  and  Palestine 
under  the  great  Tiglath-Pileser  HI.  (Pul).  To  pro- 
tect himself  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Assyrians. 
Through  their  interference,  and  as  a result  of  their 
inva.sion  and  subjection  of  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus and  of  Palestine  outside  of  Judah,  Ahaz  was  re- 
lieved of  his  troublesome  neighbors;  but  his  jiro- 
tector  henceforth  claimed  and  held  suzerainty  over 
his  kingdom.  This  war  of  invasion  lasted  two  years 
(73J-733  R.C.),  and  ended  in  the  cai)ture  and  aniiexa- 
tion  of  Damascus  to  Assyria  and  of  the  territory  of 
Israel  north  of  the  border  of  Jezrecl.  Ahaz  in  the 
meanwhile  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Tiglath-Pileser. 
This  appeal  to  Assyria  met  with  stern  opposition 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  counseled  Ahaz  to  rely 
upon  the  Lord  and  not  upon  outside  aid.  The  .secpiel 
seemed  to  justify  the  king  and  to  condemn  the 
prophet.  Ahaz,  during  his  whole  reign,  was  free 
from  troubles  with  Avhich  the  neighboring  rulers  weie 
harassed,  who  from  time  to  time  revolted  against 
Assyria.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  722,  Samaria  was  taken 
and  northern  Israel  whollj- incorporated  into  the  A.s- 
syrian  empire.  But  what  was  cxtcrnallj’  a blessing 
proved  to  be  inwardly  a curse.  Ahaz,  who  was  irres- 
olute and  imi)rcssible,  yielded  readily  to  the  glamour 
and  prestige  of  the  Assyrians  in  religion  as  well  as 
in  politics.  In  733  he  went  to  Damascus  to  swear 
homage  to  Tiglath-Pileser  and  his  gods;  and,  taking 
a fancy  to  an  altar  which  he  saw  there,  he  had  one 
like  it  made  in  Jerusidem,  which,  with  a cone- 
sponding  change  in  ritual,  he  made  a permanent 
feature  of  the  Temple  worshi]).  Changes  were  also 
made  in  the  arrangements  and  furniture  of  the  Tem- 
ple, “becauseof  the  king  of  Ass3'ria ” (H  Kings,  xvi. 
18).  Furthermore,  Ahaz  fitted  up  an  astrological 
observatory"  with  accompanying  sacrifices,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ruling  people.  In  other  ways  Ahaz 
lowered  the  character  of  the  national  worship.  It  is 
recorded  that  he  even  offered  his  son  by  fire  to  .Mo- 
loch. His  government  must  be  considered,  on  the 
whole,  disastrous  to  his  country,  especially  in  its  re- 
ligious aspects;  and  a large  j)art  of  the  reforming 
work  of  his  son  Hezekiah  aimed  at  undoing  the  evil 
that  Ahaz  had  wrought. 

Bibliography:  See  the  coiiitiientaries  on  II  Kinffs,  xvi.,  II 
Chron.  xxviii.,  and  Isa.  vii.,  and  the  standard  liistories  of  I.srael 
for  the  period  in  (jue.stion.  For  tlie  relations  with  As-syria  and 
its  consequences,  see  Schrader,  /.  O.  T.  Ud  ed.,  pp.  g57  et 
■scq. ; McCurdy,  iftsforj/,  Propliecu.  and  the  .Ifouunicul.s, 
i.  chaps,  iv  and  vii.,  especially  §8  ;!17  et  seq. ; Price,  The  Midi  ii- 
ments  and  the  (Jld  Testament,  pp.  lai  et  seq.;  Schrader, 
K.  B.  ii.  20. 

J.  F.  .5Icr. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature ; Aceording  to 

the  rabbis,  who  refer  to  11  t’hron.  xxviii.  19-25, 
Ahaz  was  the  king  who  persisted  in  his  wick- 
edness even  in  the  face  of  all  the  trials  to  which 
hetvas  subjected,  and  w"otild  not  repent  (Sanh.  103o, 
IMeg.  11(7).  Worse  than  this,  he  threatened  Israel's 
religion  to  its  very  foundation,  in  order  to  destroy 
all  hope  of  regeneration.  He  closed  the  schools  and 
houses  of  worship  so  that  no  instruction  should  be 
possible,  and  the  Shekinah  (or  Glorv  of  God)  should 
abandon  the  land.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Lsaiali 
had  to  teach  in  secret  (Yer.  Sanh.  x.  285;  Gen.  R. 
xlii.),  though  Ahaz  always  humbly  submitted  to  the 
projihet’s  rebukes — his  only  redeeming  feature  (Sanh. 
1()4((),  ‘ K. 

AHAZIAH,  King  of  Judah : Son  and  succes- 
sor of  Jehoram.  and  grandson  of  Jehoshaphat.  His 
reign,  like  that  of  his  namesake  of  Samaria,  was 
very  brief,  lasting  but  a year  (843-843  u.c.).  Shortly" 


Abaziah 

Al^i^ar 
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after  his  accession  he  went  to  the  help  of  Jorani, 
king  of  Israel,  against  the  Syrians  of  Damascus. 
Being  related  to  the  kingly  house  of  Israel  through 
his  mother  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel  and 
Ahab,  he  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  it,  politically 
and  religiously.  Joram,  having  been  wounded  in 
battle,  returned  to  Jezreel  to  recuperate.  Ahaziah 
also  left  the  field  of  conflict  in  Gilead,  and,  after  a 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  came  to  Jezreel  for  a conference 
with  Joram.  Meanwhile  the  great  uprising  under 
Jehu  had  begun.  Joram  was  surprised  by  him  and 
slain.  Ahaziah  fled  by  way  of  the  “ house  of  the 
garden.”  He  was  overtaken  by  Jehu’s  soldiers  and 
wounded  in  his  chariot;  but  the  stroke  was  not  im- 
mediately fatal.  Ahaziah  escaped  southward,  and 
died  on  reaching  Megiddo.  His  body  was  taken  to 
Jerusalem  and  buried  in  the  royal  sepulcher  there 
(II  Kings,  viii.  25  et  seq. ; i.x.  27,  28). 

Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
which  is  more  credible  and  consistent  than  the  par- 
allel narrative  in  II  Chron.  xxii.  The  anarchy  which 
followed  the  death  of  Ahaziah  greatly  weakened  the 
monarchy  of  Judah;  but  it  was  a necessary  step  in 
the  purgation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  taint  of  Baal- 
worship.  J.  F.  McC. 

AHAZIAH,  King  of  Israel : Son  and  successor 
of  Ahab,  king  of  northern  Israel.  In  his  brief  reign 
of  less  than  two  years  (853-852  b.c.)  he  continued 
his  father’s  military  activity.  He  hoped  also  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  Israel  by  taking  part,  with  Je- 
hoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  in  the  Red  Sea  traffic  with 
the  land  of  Ophir.  By  his  close  relations  with  Pheni- 
cia  he  was  in  a position  to  furnish  the  king  of  Judah 
with  better  seamen  than  those  that  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck at  the  head  of  the  Elamitic  gulf.  Jehosha- 
phat  declined  the  partnership,  and  the  enterprise 
appears  to  have  been  given  up  (I  Kings,  xxii.  48, 
49;  Hebrew  text,  49,  50).  The  early  death  of  Aha- 
ziah was  due  to  a fall  from  a window  of  an  upper 
room  of  his  palace  in  Samaria.  In  his  sickness  he 
sought  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  Baal-zebub  in  Ekron. 
For  this  impious  and  disloyal  act,  as  it  appeared  to 
Elijah,  the  prophet  denounced  him  three  times  and 
predicted  his  death.  His  readiness  to  resort  to  an 
alien  god  and  his  persistence  in  foreign  cults  show 
the  traits  which  marked  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
Omri,  and  more  than  neutralized  their  energy  and 
political  patriotism.  J.  F.  McC. 

A^ER.  See  Elisha  ben  Abuyah. 

AHIAB.  See  Herod. 

AHIAH.  See  Ahi.jah. 

AHIAM : Son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite.  He  was 
one  of  the  thirty  mighty  men  of  David  (H  Sam. 
xxiii.  33).  In  I Chron.  xi.  35,  he  is  called  “the  son 
of  Sacar.  ” G.  B.  L. 

A^IASAF : A Hebrew  annual,  published  in  War- 
saw by  the  “Ahiasaf  ” Publication  Society.  It  was 
founded  in  1893,  and  had  immediate  success,  both 
literary  and  financial.  Though  an  almanac  in  form, 
its  chief  merit  rests  upon  the  literary  portion  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  annual. 

The  “ Ahiasaf  ” is  one  of  the  agents  at  work  in 
Russia  aiming  to  bring  about  a revival  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  tongue  and  to  build  up  a modern  Hebrew 
literature.  Most  of  the  best  Hebrew  writers,  men 
like  “ Ahad-ha-‘Am”  (A.  Ginzberg),  Lillienblum, 
Brainin,  and  others,  are  among  its  regular  contrib- 
utors. M.  Ra. 

AHIEZER(“  Kinsman  is  Help”):  1.  Son  of  Am- 
mishaddai,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  in  the  second 


year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  12),  who  brought  his 
offering  to  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle  on  the 
tenth  day  (Num.  vii.  66-71).  2.  Chief  of  the  men 

who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii.  3). 

G.  B.  L. 

AHIJAH  (THE  PROPHET ).— Biblical 

Data  : A prophet  from  Shiloh,  who  foretold  to  Jero- 
boam that  he  would  become  king  (I  Kings,  xi.  29). 
Later  he  prophesied  the  downfall  of  Jeroboam’s  house 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (I  Kings,  xiv.  1-18).  Be- 
ginning with  the  latter  passage,  the  prophet’s  name  is 
written  in  the  Hebrew  text  “ Ahijahu.  ” Both  narra- 
tives seem  to  be  derived  from  a series  of  “ Tales  of  the 
Prophets  ” by  various  hands.  It  is  not  clear  whether, 
in  11  Chron.  ix.  29,  reference  is  made  to  these  tales 
or  to  a later  work  ascribed  to  Ahijah.  J.  D.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Ahijah,  the  prophet 

of  Shiloh,  instigated  Jeroboam's  secession  and  pre- 
dicted the  downfall  of  his  kingdom.  The  Midrash, 
basing  itself  on  the  fact  that,  according  to  II  Chron. 
ix.  29,  Ahijah  is  described  as  extremely  aged  in 
Jeroboam’s  time  (I  Kings,  xiv.  4),  and  with  no  pedi- 
gree, identified  him  with  Ahiah,  son  of  Ahitub,  the 
oracle-giving  priest  at  Shiloh  in  King  Saul’s  time 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  3).  He  is  accordingly  singled  out  by 
rabbinical  tradition  as  one  of  the  seven  long-lived 
saints  whose  successive  lives  extend  over  the  whole 
history  of  mankind;  each  having  transmitted  the 
sacred  lore  from  his  predecessor  to  the  one  succeed- 
ing him,  while  shielding  the  generations  of  his  time  by 
means  of  his  piety.  These  saints  are:  (1)  Adam ; (2) 
Methuselah ; (3)  Shem  (TannadebeEliyahu  R.  xxiv.); 
(4)  Jacob  (Gen.  R.  xciv.);  (5)  Serah,  the  daughter 
of  Asher,  or,  as  others  have  it,  Amram,  the  father  of 
Moses;  (6)  Ahijah  of  Shiloh;  (7)  Elijah  the  prophet, 
who  lives  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Ab.  R.  N. 
version  B.  xxxviii..  Seder ‘01am  R.  i.,  and  B.  B.  12P>). 
For  the  underlying  idea,  see  Hag.  126,  and  Yoma,  386, 
with  reference  to  Prov.  x.  25,  Ileb.,  “ The  righteous  is 
the  foundation  of  the  w’orld,”  and  Prov.  ix.  1,  “AYis- 
dom  hath  hewn  seven  pillars.”  According  to  this 
tradition  Ahijah  lived  over  six  hundred  years,  hav- 
ing received  his  “ wisdom  ” from  either  Amram,  the 
father  of  Moses  (see  Amr.vm),  or  from  Serah,  the 
daughter  of  Asher  (see  Sekaii). 

If  from  Serah,  his  age  was  considerably  less,  since 
she  was  supposed  to  have  lived  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years,  until  the  days  of  David  (Yalk.,  Sam. 
§ 152).  The  reason  why  Ahijah  was  regarded  as  hav- 
ing attained  so  unusual  an  age  seems  to  be  that,  ac- 
cording to  II  Chron.  ix.  29,  the  history  of  Solomon’s 
reign  was  written  by  him;  and  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Ahijah  the  Levite,  who  was 
placed  by  King  David  in  charge  of  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  God  and  of  the  treasures  of  the  dedicated 
things  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  20;  see  B.  B.  1216,  Rashi). 

Simon  ben  Yohai  is  reported  to  have  said:  “The 
world  must  have  thirty  righteous  men  to  serve  as 
its  pillars.  I and  my  son  are  counted  among  these 
. . . and  if  Abraham  would  carry  the  past  genera- 
tions by  his  merit,  I will  carry  the  future  generations 
until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  And  if  Abraham 
would  not,  I would  count  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  with 
me,  and  we  together  would  carry  the  world  by  our 
merits  ” (Gen.  R.  xxxv. ; see  Suk.  456,  in  which  King 
Jotham  is  given  in  place  of  Abraham  and  Ahijah). 

That  Ahijah,  though  one  of  the  pillars  of  right- 
eousness, should  have  been  sent  to  Jeroboam  with  a 
divine  message  inducing  him  to  establish  his  idola- 
trous kingdom  is  explained  by  the  rabbis  in  Ihe 
following  manner:  They  say  that  he  was  entrapped 
by  a ruse  of  Jeroboam’s  idolatrous  friends,  who  cir- 
culated a document  requesting  Jeroboam  to  become 
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king  and  stipulating  that,  if  he  were  elected,  he  set 
up  a golden  calf  at  Dan  and  Beth-El.  Ahijah  signed 
this  document,  believing  tirmly  that  Jeroboam  would 
not  belie  his  trust.  Herein  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
pupil.  Jeroboam  had  shown  great  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing, and  appeared  to  Ahijah  “as  pure  as  the  new 
garment  ” he  wore  when  Ahijah  saw  him  coming 
out  of  Jerusalem  (I  Kings,  xi.  29).  Moreover,  as 
he  excelled  all  the  rest  of  the  pupils,  he  had  been 
initiated  by  Ahijah  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  the 
Law  (Sanh.  1016  et  seq.).  Just  as  the  words  said  of 
Isaac,  “his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see” 
(Gen.  xxvii.  1),  are  taken  to  refer  to  spiritual  blind- 
ness, because  he  favored  his  wicked  son  Esau,  so  the 
words,  “Ahijah  could  not  see,  for  his  eyes  were  set 
by  reason  of  his  age  ” (I  Kings,  xiv.  4),  imply  spiri- 
tual blindness  on  the  part  of  Ahijah,  who  favored  a 
wicked  pupil  and  set  him  up  as  ruler  (Gen.  R.  Ixv.). 
It  was,  however,  only  Jeroboam’s  son  Abijah,  and 
his  friends,  who,  starting  the  rebellion  against  Reho- 
boam,  followed  Ahijah  and  called  themselves  “ the 
children  of  Belial  ” (H  Chron.  xiii.  7),  as  if  Ahijah 
were  Belial.  For  this  reason  Ahijah  was  stricken 
with  the  plague  (Gen.  R.  lxv.,Yer.  Yeb.  xvi.  15c  and 
parallels). 

Maimonides,  in  his  introduction  to  “ Yad  ha-Haza- 
kah,”  says,  rather  inaccurately: 

“ Ahijah  was  a Levite,  a disciple  of  Moses,  one  of  those  who 
went  out  of  Egypt— the  tribe  of  Levi  not  being  included  in  the 
divine  decree  of  death  in  the  wilderness  [see  B.  B.  131h],  and 
also  a disciple  of  David  [Abraham  ben  David  of  Posqulferes,  in 
his  notes,  corrects  this,  and  says  instead,  “ a memberof  David’s 
court  of  justice  ; and  finally  he  became  the  teacher  of  Elijah 
before  his  death.” 

K. 

AHIJAH,  AHIAH,  AHIJAHU(jn''nN.  H'nK): 

Etymology  of  the  name  uncertain.  1.  Youngest 
son  of  Jerahmeel ; or  it  is  possible  to  take  the  name 
as  that  of  his  first  wife ; Atarah,  the  second,  being 
given  in  the  next  verse  (I  Chron.  ii.  25).  2.  A Ben- 

jamite  chief  (I  Chron.  viii.  7).  3.  Priest  at  Shiloh, 

son  of  Ahitub,  and  great-grandson  of  Eli ; was  with 
Saul  at  Gibeah  in  the  battle  with  the  Philistines 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18);  he  had  charge  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Lord.  4.  The  Pelonite,  one  of  the  “ thirty  ” of  Da- 
vid (I  Chron.  xi.  36).  5.  A Levite,  who  “was  over 

the  treasures  of  the  house  of  God  and  over  the  treas- 
ures of  the  dedicated  things”  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  20). 
The  text  here  is  corrupt  and  the  Septuagint  reading, 
“ the  Levites  their  brethren,  ” is  preferable. 

6.  — Biblical  Data  : Son  of  Shisha,  scribe  for  Sol- 

omon. His  brother  Elihoreph  held  a similar  position 
(I  Kings,  iv.  31.  G.  B.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : Concerning  the 

deaths  of  Ahiah  and  his  brother  Elihoreph,  the  two 
scribes  of  Solomon,  the  Haggadah  relates  that  Solo- 
mon once  met  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  was  very  sad. 
Being  asked  for  the  reason  of  his  sadness,  the  angel 
replied  that  he  had  been  commanded  to  take  the  lives 
of  his  (Solomon’s)  two  Ethiopians  (Ahijah  and  his 
brother).  As  soon  as  Solomon  heard  this  he  dis- 
patched the  brothers  to  Luz,  where  the  Angel  of 
Death  was  supposed  to  have  no  power  (see  Luz). 
Ahijah  and  his  brother  were,  however,  overtaken  by 
death  when  just  at  the  gates  of  the  tow  n.  The  angel 
afterw’ards  explained  to  Solomon  that  it  had  been  a 
ruse  on  his  (the  angel’s)  part  to  induce  the  king  to 
send  the  brothers  to  Luz ; it  having  been  destined 
that  they  should  meet  their  death  at  its  gates,  and 
that  there  only  he  could  fulfil  his  task.  To  this  ex- 
planation Solomon  replied : “ The  feet  of  man  are 
his  fate:  wherever  he  is  wanted,  thither  do  they  lead 
him!”  (Suk..53«).  L.  G. 

7.  Father  of  Baasha,  who  conspired  against  Nadab, 


killed  him,  and  reigned  in  his  place  (I  Kings,  xv. 
27,  33;  xxi.  22).  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
8.  One  of  the  men  wdio  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  26). 

G.  B.  L. 

AHIJAH  : A leader  among  the  Babylonian  Jews 
of  the  second  century,  perhaps  a resh  galutn  (exil- 
arch).  He  was  the  chief  ally  of  Hananiah,  the 
nephew  of  Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  in  his  endeavor  to 
emancipate  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  from  the  intellec- 
tual domination  of  those  of  Palestine.  The  follow- 
ing words  of  the  messengers  scut  by  the  Palestin- 
ian patriarch  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  from  Palestine  to 
Babylon,  to  dissuade  the  leaders  there  from  their 
intention  of  introducing  a calendar  independent  of 
that  of  Palestine,  refer  to  this  activity  of  Ahijali : 
“If  ye  persist  in  your  intention,  seek  for  yourselves 
another  hill,  where  Ahijah  can  build  you  another 
temple,  where  Hananiah  can  play  the  harp  for  you 
[he  w'as  of  the  Levites  who  were  the  musicians  of 
the  Temple],  and  confess  openly  that  ye  have  no 
more  share  in  Israel ’s  God  ” (Ber.  63rt).  Since  Ahijah 
figures  here  as  the  sarcastically  proposed  builder  of 
an  illegal  temple,  and  Hananiah  as  the  priest  in  the 
same,  it  would  seem  that  the  former  was  considered 
as  representing  political  rather  than  spiritual  power. 
Geiger’s  suggestion  (“  Urschrift,”  p.  154),  based  upon 
Yer.  Ned.  vi.  40a,  and  Yer.  Sanh.  i.  19a,  wliere  the 
name  is  read  Nehunian,  that  this  is  a reference  to 
Onias,  the  builder  of  the  w’ell-known  temple  bearing 
his  name,  does  not  seem  to  be  W’cll  founded  (see 
Hananiaji,  nephew'  of  Joshua).  A.  Krochmal's 
suggestion  (“Scholia,”  p.  8,  Lemberg,  1881),  that  this 
Ahijah  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  tanna  R. 
Nathan,  also  lacks  foundation. 

Bibliography:  Geiger,  Urschrift. w.lHi  et  seq.-.Gratz,  Gesch. 

d.  Juden,  Iv.  203,  478;  Bather,  Ay.  Tan.  i.  390. 

L.  G. 

AHIKAM : Son  of  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  and 
father  of  Gedaliah.  He  was  sent  by  King  Josiah  to 
consult  Iluldah,  the  prophetess,  about  the  book  of 
the  Law.  Later,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  he  pro- 
tected Jeremiah  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  people 
(Jer.  xxvi.  24;  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  20;  II  Kings,  xxii. 
12,  14,  and  xxv.  22).  G.  B.  L. 

AHI^AR : Hero  of  a wide-spread  legend,  and 
supposed  author  of  a number  of  proverbs.  His 
name  has  been  variously  distorted,  but  probably  was 
originally  “|p''nNClp'*''nN  or  ip’TlN  ’A;fai/capt)f;  com- 
pareip’,  the  name  of  a tosafist,  which  survives  among 
Jew’s  to-day;  the  name  Np’N,  in  the  Babylonian  Tai- 
mud,  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  it). 

The  earliest  mention  of  Ahikar  is  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  (i.  21  et  seq.,  ii.  10,  xi.  18,  “ Achiacharus”).  Ac- 
cording to  these  passages,  Ahikar  was  a relative — 
the  texts  vary  as  to  the  precise  relationship — and 
friend  of  Tobit,  and  at  the  same  time  was  lord  chan- 
cellor of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Sennacherib. 
Mention  is  also  made  there  of  a certain  Nadab  wdiom 
Ahikar  adopted,  and  who  sought  to  repay  the  latter’s 
kindness  by  burying  him  alive ; “ but  God  made  good 
his  dishonor  in  His  sight  and  Ahikar  returned  to  the 
light,  but  Nadab  w’ent  into  darkness 
Mentioned  everlasting”  (Tobit,  xiv.  10, 11,  accord- 
in  ing  to  the  Codex  Sinaiticus).  Ahikar 

Greek  is  not  unknow’ii  in  the  literature  of  the 
Literature.  Greeks.  Clement  makes  the  statement 
(“Stromata,”!.  15;  ed.  Migne,  p.  772) — 
whether  correctly  or  not  is  immaterial  here — tliat 
Democritus  obtained  his  wdsdom  in  part  from  the 
Babylonian  Akikarus.  Probably  identical  with  this 
Akiicarus  is  the  Achiakarus  w’ho,  according  to  Strabo 
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(“Gcograpliy,”  xvi.  2,  § 39,  p.  762),  received  almost 
divine  honors  from  the  inhabitants  of  Borsippa 
{ftopaiTnrf/voi  sliould  undoubtedly  be  read,  with  Rendel 
Harris,  instead  of  the  impossible  form  poa-opT/voi).  A 
work  of  Theoplirastus  (“Diogenes  Laertius,”  v.  50) 
also  hears  the  name  of  Akicharus — jn-obably  another 
reference  to  the  Babylonian  sage.  Finally,  in  a mo- 
•saic  at  Treves  (“Antike  Denkmillcr  des  Archaolo- 
gi.schen  Instituts,  ” i.  47),  at  the  side  of  the  muse  Poly- 
hymnia, there  is  the  form  of  a man  holding  a scroll 
ill  his  hand,  whose  name  was  deciphered  by  Stude- 
mund  (“  Archaologische  Jahrbucher,”  v.  2 et  seq.)  as 
Accicar.  ” 

None  of  the  above  statements  by  Greek  writers 
concerning  Ahikar  affords  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Tobit.  It 
was  reserved  for  recent  research  to  discover  that 
the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Rumanian,  Slavonic,  and  Syr- 
iac literatures  have  preserved  references  to  a certain 
Ahikar,  which  are  not  only  of  value  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  references  in  Tobit,  but  are  important 
in  the  consideration  of  the  whole  range  of  Jewish 
apocryphal  literature,  and  also  of  the  whole  fund  of 
Jewish  folk-lore  and  legend.  The  credit  of  demon- 
.stratiug  the  connection  between  the  Ahikar  of  tlie 
Book  of  Tobit  and  the  hero  of  the  Oriental  legends 
grou  ped  aroundthe  same  name  belongs  to  Georg  Hoff - 
mann(“  AuszligeausSyri.schenActen  Persischer  Mar- 
ty rer,”  pp.  182  et  seq.),  who  was  closely  followed  by 
Meissner  and  Lidzbarski  with  further  investigations. 
Thanks  to  the  publication  and  translation  of  the 
Oriental  texts  of  Ahikar  by  Conybeare,  Rendel  Har- 
ris, and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis  (“The  Story  of  Ahikar," 
London,  1898),  and  to  the  critical  introduction  to  the 
last-named  book,  the  subject  may  now  be  more  fully 
discussed.  Tlie  legend  of  Ahikar,  as  current  in  the 
above-mentioned  languages,  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

Ahikar  was  the  wise  and  powerful  chancellor  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  son  of  Esar-haddon  (in 
H Kings,  xix.  37  Esar-haddon  is  the  son,  and  not  the 
father,  of  Sennacherib;  but  compare,  for  a similar 
anachronism,  Sanh.  94« : indeed  the  later  Jewish  leg- 
end did  not  always  adhere  strictly  to  Biblical  ac- 
counts). He  was  sixty  years  of  age,  had  sixty  wives 
(compare  Cant.  vi.  8;  in  the  Aramaic 
Chancellor  folk-lore  of  the  Talmud  the  number 

of  Sen-  sixty  is  a favorite  one  and  usually  de- 
nacherib.  notes  any  large  number;  B.  K.  92(i, 
twice;  B.  B.  91«;  Sanh.  la-.  Huh  58i), 
and  no  child  had  been  born  to  him.  The  gods,  to 
whom  he  brought  many  offerings,  announced  to  him 
at  last  that  he  would  never  have  a child;  and  they 
therefore  desired  him  to  adopt  his  sister’s  son,  the 
lad  Nadan  (meaning  “gift,”  like  Nathan,  but  also 
possibly  with  a contemptuous  secondary  meaning,  as 
in  Ezeiv.  xvi.  33).  Rearing  him  tenderly,  Ahikar 
himself  undertook  the  lad’s  instruction. 

Nadan  seemed  a jiromising  youth  indeed,  physic- 
ally and  intellectually,  and  Ahikar  might  have  re- 
joiced at  such  return  for  all  his  care;  but  morally 
the,  lad  was  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  paid  not  the 
slightest  heed  to  the  wise  counsels  and  maxims  of 
his  uncle.  Not  only  was  he  offensively  domineering 
in  Ahikar’s  household — so  much  .so  indeed  that  the 
latter  had  eventually  to  forbid  him  the  house — but 
at  court,  too,  where  Ahikar  had  presented  him  as 
his  future  successor  in  otllce,  he  used  his  influence 
with  a view  to  destroying  his  benefactor.  By  means 
of  forged  letters  and  subtle  intrigues  Nadan  suc- 
ceeded in  having  Ahikar  accused  of  high  treason 
and  condemned  to  deatii.  Only  through  the  friend- 
ship of  the  executioner  Nabusamak  (compare  the 
Hebrew  name  “Elisamak”)  did  Ahikar  escape. 
Nabusamak  concealed  him  in  a subterranean  hiding- 


place,  and  showed  the  body  of  a decapitated  slave 
as  that  of  Ahikar.  Nadan ’s  triumph,  however,  was 
of  short  duration.  The  king  repeatedly  deplored 
the  loss  of  the  wise  counsel  of  his  former  chancellor. 
Waiting  his  opportunity,  Nabusamak  came  forward 
and  declared  himself  able  to  produce  the  missing 
sage.  This  was  done,  much  to  the  king’s  gratifica- 
tion ; and  the  latter  received  his  lost  friend  with  great 
honor. 

But  Ahikar  had  then  no  time  to  punish  his  rascally 
nephew ; for  he  had  to  build  for  the  king  of  Egypt 
a castle  between  heaven  and  earth,  besides  giving 
him  other  illustrations  of  Assyrian  wisdom.  It  ap- 
pears that  Pharaoh  had  demanded  of  Sennacherib 
an  architect  competent  to  erect  such  a castle,  and 
had  promised  to  pay  a large  sum  annually  for  several 
years  if  he  could  provide  one;  failing  which,  Sen- 
nacherib was  to  pay  him  tribute.  Ahikar  not  only 
performed  his  task  in  Egypt  successfully,  but  at  the 
same  time  gave  so  many  instances  of  his  superior 
wisdom  that  Pharaoh  declared  he  could  not  compete 
with  him,  and  dismissed  him  with  rich  rewards  for 
himself  and  handsome  presents  for  his 
Architect  master.  On  his  return  home  the  king 
for  delivered  Nadan  into  Ahikar's  hands 
Pharaoh,  for  punishment.  Aliikar  loaded  him 
with  chains  and  threw  him  into  prison, 
where,  in  contrast  with  the  scanty  food  doled  out 
to  him,  he  was  richly  regaled  with  selections  from 
his  uncle’s  wise  proverbs — the  same  that  he  had  so 
spurned  in  his  youth,  and  for  the  practical  utilization 
of  which  he  had  now  no  opportunity.  He  died  mis- 
erably in  prison;  “for  he  who  digs  a pit  for  his 
brother  shall  fall  into  it ; and  he  who  sets  up  traps 
shall  be  caught  in  them”  (Arabic  text,  end;  com- 
pare Ps.  vii.  16;  Eccl.  X.  8). 

The  foregoing  brief  abstract  of  the  legend  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  the  above-mentioned  versions. 
But  there  is  great  diversit}^  as  regards  the  maxims 
and  fables  that  form  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
the  legend,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the 
development  of  the  legend  apart  from  that  of  the 
maxims. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Arabic 
version  has  come  directly  from  the  Syriac,  and  that 
it  retains  many  Syriac  expressions  (compare,  for 
instance,  inn  “Thou  shalt  have  patience,” 

p.  2,  end,  which  is  a literal  translation  of  the  Syriac 
inn  nHX,  p.  39,  line  12;  and  p.  27,  line  4 from  bot- 
tom, the  Syriac  word  |'D  is  transliterated  into  the 
Arabic  and  left  untranslated).  The  Armenian  text 
also  is  derived  from  the  Syriac;  while  the  Slavonic 
version,  from  which  the  Rumanian  is  a translation, 
has  the  medieval  Greek  version  for  its  foundation. 

Much  more  intricate  is  the  problem  of 
Versions  of  the  connection  with  the  so-called  “ Life 

Legend  of  Hlsop,”  by  Maximus  Planude<(ed. 
Compared.  Eberhard,  “Fabula*  Romanenses.”  i. 

225  et  seq.),  which  relates  of  yEsop 
events  similar  to  those  ascribed  to  Ahikar.  Meiss- 
ner, therefore,  maintains  that  the  Ahikar  legend  in 
its  present  form  is  simply  an  elaboration  of  Planudes’ 
“Life  of  JEsop,”  and  claims  to  have  detected  traces 
of  its  Greek  origin  in  the  Semitic  version.  The  nature 
of  these  supposed  traces,  however,  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  one  example.  In  the  riddle  of  the  years, 
occurring  in  both  the  Ahikar  legend  and  the  “ Life  of 
Hllsop,”  mention  is  made  of  two  cords,  one  white  and 
one  black,  representing  day  and  night.  Meissner 
claims  that  this  proves  the  Indo-Germanic  origin  of 
the  stoiy;  for  Semites  would  have  said  “one  black 
and  one  white,”  because  they  commence  the  day  with 
the  evening.  Unfortunately  for  this  ingenious  hy- 
pothesis, in  the  Old  Testament — the  Semitic  character 
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of  which  probably  no  one  will  den}- — the  expression 
“ day  and  night  ” occurs  nearly  fifty  times ; while  the 
inverted  phrase  is  found  only  fourteen  times.  In- 
deed, if  one  were  to  judge  simply  from  such  external 
evidence,  the  Syriac  version  would  undoubtedly  be 
recognized  as  a direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew ; 
for  in  the  whole  range  of  Syriac  literature  there  is  no 
work  of  such  strongly  marked  Hebrew  cast  as  this 
Ahikar  legend.  The  following  examples  will  illus- 
trate this : In  the  Syriac  the  expression  Bat  Kol  ” (p. 

38,  line  4)  is  exactly  the  Neo-Hebrew  ni  (a  voice 
from  heaven),  meaning  in  S3'riac  simply  a word;  on 
p.  38,  line  10,  “if  thou,”  etc.,  is  an  imitation  of  Gen. 
XV.  3,  the  Hebrew  jn  of  which  is  badly  rendered  by 
the  Sj’riac  |X;  on  p.  38,  line  16,  “linen  and  purple” 

is  a reminiscence  of  Esth.  viii.  15;  on  p.  39,  line  1, 
there  is  a trace  of  Dan.  ii.  4,  and  on  p.  56,  line  9, 
one  from  Dan.  ii.  11.  Such  examples,  which  might 
easily  be  multiplied,  show  at  least  how  closely  the 
Syriac  version  follows  Biblical  style.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  narrative  itself  has  no 
Syriac  Fol-  point  of  contact  with  Biblical  litera- 
lows  ture,  this  close  resemblance  can  be  ex- 
Hebrew  plained  only  by  the  assumption  that 
Original,  the  author  of  the  Syriac  version  had  a 
Hebrew  original  before  him.  This  as- 
sumption becomes  almost  a certainty  when  it  is  per- 
ceived how  deeply  the  Ahikar  legend  is  indebted  to 
Jewish  literature  for  many  of  its  essential  features, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  meant  to  be  implied  that 
the  work  itself  is  genuinely  Jewish. 

In  its  details  the  contest  of  wits  between  Ahikar 
and  the  Egyptian  sages  resembles  closely  that  in  the 
Talmud  (Bek.  8J)  between  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hana- 
niah  and  the  Athenian  wise  men ; and  this  resem- 
blance exists  not  only  in  the  individual  details,  but 
likewise  in  the  general  fashion  of  replying  to  one 
question  impossible  of  solution  with  another  ques- 
tion of  exaggerated  impo.ssibility.  For  instance,  the 
wise  men  of  Athens  require  Joshua  to  sew  together 
the  fragments  of  a broken  millstone  and  receive  in 
reply  the  request  for  a few  threads  made  of  the  fiber 
of  the  stone  (see  also  Lam.  Ii.  to  i.  1) ; exactly  the  same 
question  and  answer  are  recorded  of  Ahikar  in  the 
Syriac  version  (p.  65)  and  in  the  Arabic  (p.  24).  The 
incidentof  theropesof  sand,  mentioned  in  all  the  ver- 
sions of  the  Ahikar  legend,  is  found  in  its  simplest 
form  in  the  Talmud : Joshua  declares  himself  ready 
to  transport  an  outlying  well  into  the  city  if  his  ques- 
tioners will  supply  him  with  ropes  of  bran.  The  form 
of  Aliikar’s  repartee  seems  a little  too  artificial.  The 
resemblance  between  the  account  of  Pharaoh ’s  indebt- 
edness to  Sennacherib  and  a similar  pleasantrj"  related 
of  Joshua  has  been  pointed  out  by  Meissner,  who  also 
demonstrates  that  Ahikar’s  greatest  triumph  — the 
boys,  upborne  by  eagles,  who  were  to  build  a tower 
between  heaven  and  earth — is  also  related  of  Joshua, 
though  in  a strongly  Judaized  form.  The  construc- 
tion of  a similar  air-castle  plays  a great  part  also  in 
the  Hiram  legend  (Yalk.  to  Ezek.  xxviii.  2,  § 367; 
“ B.  H.”  V.  Ill  et  seq.).  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Ahikar  legend  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
concerning  Hiram ; thus,  Hiram’s  self-deification  (see 
Ginzberg,  in  “ Monatsschrif t, ” xliii.  5i2etseg.)  seems 
to  be  mildly  paralleled  in  the  colloquy  between  Ahi- 
kar and  Pharaoh,  where  the  former  refers  to  the 
Egyptian  monarch’s  weakness  and  insignificance  as 
compared  with  his  almost  divine  Babylonian  master, 
Sennacherib.  The  sarcasm  of  this  comparison  is  in- 
tensified when  one  recollects  that,  according  to  Jewish 
legend,  it  was  the  Egyptian  king  who,  like  Hiram, 
claimed  divine  honors  for  himself  (Mek.,  Shirah,  § 8; 
Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  ii.  31). 

I.— 19 


Investigation  as  to  the  sources  of  the  proverbs  and 
fables  in  the  Ahikar  legend  is  more  difficult.  Not  onlj' 
do  the  different  versions  differ  widelj^ 
Sources  in  number  and  contents,  but,  from  the 
of  the  verj"  nature  of  legends,  such  material 

Proverbs  is  extremely  liable  to  modification  and 
and  Fables,  elaboration.  Taking  those  in  the  Syr- 
iac version,  the  following  numerous 
parallels  to  Ahikar’s  maxims,  culled  from  theBibleand 
Talmud,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  connection : 

No.  1.  Ab.  iv.  17,  Eccl.  R.  to  xii.  11. 

No.  3.  Ecclus.  (Sirach),  xix.  10  (Syriac) ; Ab.  11. 14. 

No.  5.  Ecclus.  (Sirach),  xxv.  21  (Syriac).  The  Ahikar  text 
probably  needs  correction  here. 

No.  7.  This  is  probably  a pun  upon  the  Hebrew  word  "'pif,  which 
means  both  “almond-tree”  and  “to  hasten.” 

No.  8.  Here,  too,  according  to  Hal^vy,  is  a play  upon  the  He- 
brew words  (city)  and  "','11  (ass). 

No.  9.  A play  upon  tbe  words  O’XJ)  ypa  (to  split  wood)  and 
niijjD  yap  (to  sit  down  to  a meal). 

No.  10.  For  the  expression  “ to  pour  wine  upon  graves  ” com- 
pare Ecclus.  (Sirach),  xxx.  18. 

No.  13.  Compare  Prov.  xiii.  19,  a maxim  widely  prevalent  in 
various  forms  throughout  Jewish  literature ; see  Dukes,  “ Rab- 
binische  Blumenlese,”  Nos.  180,  181,  6(KJ. 

No.  13.  Found  literally  in  Gen.  R.  xliv.  12. 

No.  1.5.  Originally  contained  a play  upon  p.'pn  ( portion)  and 
pbr;  (to  quarrel). 

No.  16.  In  place  of  “evil  eye”  (Prov.  xxiii.  6)  we  have  “a 
shameless  one  ” ; probably  through  confusion  of  the  late  He- 
brew IXDn  (see  Kid. 53a)  with  the  Syriac  venns  (to  be  ashamed). 

No.  20.  Matt.  V.  44. 

No.  21.  Prov.  xxiv.  16. 

No.  23.  Ecclus.  (Sirach),  xxx.  12  (compare  Syriac). 

No.  34.  “Son”  should  probably  be  read  here  instead  of 
“slave”  (see  Armenian  version.  No.  42),  in  agreement  with 
Shab.  10b. 

No.  40.  “Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,”  letter  Lnmedh  : “ The  wise 
man  needs  a nod  ; the  fool  requires  a blow.” 

No.  43.  Ecclus.  (Sirach),  xxxii.  11. 

No.  44.  Eccl.  ix.  16. 

No.  46.  B.  B.  98b,  quoted  as  a saying  of  Sirach ; Identical  with 
the  Ahikar  maxim  as  to  substance,  but  contradictory  in  form. 

No.  49.  Prov.  xxvii.  10. 

No.  .50a.  Ecclus.  (Sirach),  xxx.  17,  xll.  2. 

No.  .50b.  Eccl.  vii.  2-4 : the  divergence  is  probably  owing  to  an 
erroneous  contraction  of  the  verses  in  Ecclesiastes. 

No.  51.  To  Eccl.  R.  iv.  6,  quoted  as  a popular  adage ; see 
also  a similar  maxim  in  Pes.  li3a. 

No.  .53.  Ecclus.  (Sirach),  xxvii.  16. 

No.  53.  Ecclus.  (sirach),  xx.  18,  xxi.  16. 

No.  .54.  Ecclus.  (Sirach),  xix.  10. 

No.  .5.5.  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  fi  6. 

No.  57.  Prov.  xxvii.  10,  the  word  “ not  ” is  to  be  supplied. 

No.  58.  Ab.  Vi.  5. 

No.  60.  Prov.  xxiv.  17,  Ab.  iv.  26 ; compare  also  No.  17  of  the 
Ahikar  maxims. 

No.  61.  Lev.  xix.  31. 

No.  63.  Pirke  Rabbenu  ha-Kadosh,  ed.  Schiinblum,  p.  23b;  ed. 
Griinhut,  p.  65. 

No.  65.  Ecclus.  (Sirach),  iv.  26,  according  to  the  text  given  in 
“ Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,”  ed.  Schechter;  compare  also  Gen.  R.  xliv. 
15,  Meg.  16b,  Ber.  7b. 

No.  66.  Eccl.  i.  8,  a play  upon  the  Hebrew  word  t'y,  which 
means  both  “ eye  ” and  “ fountain  ” ; compare  Tamid,  32b. 

No.  71.  “Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,”  end,  where  the  text  needs 
correction. 

No.  73.  Ps.  cxli.  5,  probably  according  to  the  Septuaglnt. 

No.  74.  Prov.  xxv.  17. 

The  exhortations  at  the  end  of  the  Ahikar  legend, 
which  borrow  tlieir  imagery  mainly  from  the  animal 
world,  may  be  also  paralleled  in  rabbinical  litera- 
ture. The  following  is  an  illustration : Ahikar  re- 
fers to  the  relations  between  himself  and  his  nephew 
when  he  says,  “ I have  seen  colts  that  were  the  slayers 
of  their  parents  ” (Sj'riac  text,  p.  70).  The  context 
seems  to  demand  an  opposite  sentence ; namely,  that 
young  colts  sometimes  die  before  their  parents — a 
form  which  is  actually  found  in  Sanh.  52rt,  Lev. 
R.  XX.  10.  A comparison  with  the  latter  passage 
shows  that  the  Syriac  translator  read  the  word  prT'tDEJ' 
erroneously  as  J’DniB'  (slayers),  thus  giving  it  the 
opposite  sense.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  almost 
complete  agreement  between  Ahikar  (Syriac,  p.  19) 
and  Gen.  R.  xxvi.  5.  The  fable  of  the  man  and  the 
wood,  known  both  to  Greeks  and  Indians  (see  HSsop’s 
Fables),  is  also  found  in  all  forms  of  the  Ahikar 
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legend  as  well  as  in  Gen.  R.  v.  10.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  those  maxims  that  do  not  occur  in  the 
Syriac  version,  but  are  met  with  in  the  others,  may 
also  be  paralleled  by  rabbinical  sayings  (compare,  for 
instance,  the  Slavonic  version.  No.  27,  with  Sanh. 
112^1,  and  the  Armenian,  No.  100,  with  Pes.  896). 

From  all  the  preceding  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  Ahikar  maxims  represent  some  ancient  col- 
lection of  Jewish  popular  proverbs,  which  at  a later 
period  were  combined  witli  the  legend  of  the  Baby- 
lonian sages.  Legends  and  proverbs  then  traveled 
together  through  Europe  and  Asia.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  versions  of  the  Ahikar  story, 
the  Hindus,  like  most  of  the  European  nations,  pos- 
sess the  legend,  as  Benfey  has  shown ; although  he, 
unacquainted  with  the  true  facts,  des- 
Relation  to  ignated  India  as  the  original  home  of 
the  Hindu  the  story.  It  is  remarkable  in  this 
Version,  connection  that  the  Hindu  version  be- 
trays many  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  Talmudic  material — points  which  obtain  in  no 
other  forms  of  the  story.  Thus,  for  instance,  one 
of  ViQakha’s  problems  was  to  determine  the  sex  of 
two  serpents  which  had  no  distinctive  marks  about 
them:  both  task  and  solution  are  found  in  the  Mid- 
rash on  Proverbs  (i.  1)  related  of  King  Solomon.  In 
the  Hindu  form  of  the  legend  and  in  cognate  forms, 
it  is  considered  the  highest  triumph  of  the  sage  to 
distinguish  which  end  of  a wooden  rod  was  situated 
downward  in  the  tree  in  which  it  grew,  and  which 
end  upward.  In  the  Jewish  Solomon  legend  the 
same  question  is  described  as  being  the  last  and  the 
most  difficult  of  those  propounded  by  the  queen  of 
Sheba  to  the  king,  and  its  solution  is  exactly  in  ac- 
cord with  that  of  the  Hindu  version  (see  the  Yemen 
Midrash  described  by  Schechter,  in  “Folk-Lore,” 
1890,  pp.  349-358). 

Although  the  weight  of  the  preceding  testimony  is 
in  favor  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Ahikar  legend  and 
the  system  of  legends  and  maxims  connected  there- 
with point  to  a Jewish  substratum,  the  material  ex- 
tant hardly  warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a prod- 
uct of  genuine  Jewish  folk-lore.  For  a purely  Jewi.sh 
work  there  is  too  little  religious  material  in  it;  a fact 
which  in  the  postexilian  period — for  this  is  the  earli- 
est date  possible — is  somewhat  surpri- 
A Jewish,  sing.  The  Ahikar  of  the  Book  of  Tobit 
Sub-  and  the  Aliikar  of  the  legend  have  many 
stratum,  points  of  similarity ; but  it  can  not  be 
said  with  certainty  that  they  are  iden- 
tical. That  the  Ahikar  legend  finds  employment  in 
the  New  Testament  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that 
some  proverbial  sayings  of  the  Ahikar  collection  ap- 
pear in  the  latter  in  a somewhat  modified  form,  which 
may  really  only  show  the  extent  to  which  the  legend 
had  spread,  and  not  a strictly  literary  connection. 
Of  the  Ahikar  legend  proper,  the  New  Testament 
contains  absolutely  no  traces,  Halevy  and  Rendel 
Harris  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Bibliographt  : Benfey,  Die  Klvye  Dime,  in  Aufiland,  18.59, 
pp.  4.57  et  seq.,  and  especially  511  et  seq.;  Conybeare,  Rendel 
Harris,  and  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  The  Story  of  Ahikar,  Lon- 
don, 1898  (contains  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Greek 
texts,  with  a translation  of  the  first  three,  as  well  as  a Slavonic 
version  and  an  exhaustive  introduction);  Cosquin,  in  Revue 
Bihlique,  viii.  50  et  seq.,  .510  et  seq.;  Gaster,  in  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1900,  pp.  3(U  et  seq.  (contains  a Ru- 
manian version  and  an  English  translation) ; Hali5v.y,  in  Revue 
Sem  itique,vm.  23  et  seq.;  Jagic,  in  Byzantinisehe  Ze  itschrift, 
i.  107  et  seq. ; Kuhn,  ibid.  pp.  127  et  seq. ; Lidzbarski,  in 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  xlvlii.  071  et  seq.;  Die  Neu-Aramilischen  Hand- 
schriften,  i.  ii.;  Meissner,  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  pp.  171  et  seq. ; Rei- 
naeh,  in  Rev.  Et.  Julves,  xxxviil.  1 et  seq. 

L.  G. 

AHIMAAZ  (“Brother  of  Anger  ”);  1.  Father  of 
Ahinoam,  wife  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  50).  2.  Com- 


missary-general of  Solomon  in  Naphtali,  who  mar- 
ried Basmath,  the  daughter  of  Solomon  (I  Kings 
iv.  15).  3.  Son  of  Zadok,  who,  with  Jonathan,  the 

son  of  Abiathar,  brought  David  the  news  from  the 
camp  of  Absalom  and,  after  the  battle  between 
the  king’s  forces  under  Joab  and  those  of  Absalom, 
hastened  to  tell  David  of  the  victory,  outrunning  the 
Cushite  who  had  started  some  time  before  him  (II 
Sam.  XV.  36,  xvii.  17-20,  ^viii.  19  et  seq. ; I Chron. 
V.  34  et  seq.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  high 
priests).  G.  B.  L. 

AHIMAAZ  BEN  PALTIEL  : Liturgical  poet, 
and  author  of  a family  chronicle:  born  in  Capua, 
Italy,  1017 ; died  about  1060  in  Oria.  Very  little  is 
known  about  his  life.  He  came  of  a family  some 
of  whose  members  are  well  known  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture as  scholars  and  poets ; for  example,  Hananeel, 
and  his  nephew  Amittai  ben  Shephatiah.  Ahimaaz 
had  two  sons,  Paltiel  and  Samuel.  The  following 
family  tree,  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  is  based  on  data  given  by  Ahimaaz  in  his 
“ Chronicle  ” : 

Amittai  I. 


Shephatiah ; d.  c.  886  Hananeel  1.  Eleazar  Papoleonl. 

I I (V 119, 23) 


Amittai  II.  Kassia  m.  Hasadyah  t 
Abdiel  Paltiel  1.  Shabbethai  1. 


Baruch  Kassia  II.  Hananeel  II.  m.  Esther 


(A  daughter)  Paltiel  IL;  Samuel,  Shah-  Papo-  Hasadyah 
fl.  969  d.  1008,  bethai  11.  leon  IL  ‘ IL 
I m.  Albavera. 

I I 

Samuel  IL  Paltiel  III.;  b.  988;  d.  1043 

I 

Ahimaaz  ; b.  1017 ; d.  about  1060 


Paltiel  IV.;  b.  1038  Samuel  III.;  b.  1044 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  an  Ahimaaz  ben 
Paltiel  in  Amalfi  in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year 
1162  (see  his  “Travels,”  ed.  Asher,  i.  13,  14).  This 
may  well  have  been  a descendant  of  his  earlier  name- 
sake; for  it  is  known  that  two  brothers  of  the  grand- 
father of  Ahimaaz  ben  Paltiel  were  sent  with  presents 
to  Paltiel  by  the  prince  of  Amalfi  (see  “Rev.  Et. 
Juives,”  xxxii.  147).  In  a list  of  twenty -two  selihah 
(elegiac)  poets  (Italy,  fifteenth  century?),  Ahimaaz 
ben  Paltiel  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  two  poems ; 
and  a Mahzor  of  the  Roman  rite  attributes  to  him  a 
selihah  for  the  Feast  of  Esther. 

Ahimaaz  is  better  known  as  the  compiler  of  the 
“ Chronicle  ” mentioned  above,  which,  though  in- 
tended merely  to  glorify  his  own  immediate  ances- 
tors, gives  much  important  information  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  early  Jewish  settlements  in  such 
towns  as  Oria,  Bari,  Otranto,  Gaeta,  Benevente, 
Capua,  Amalfi,  and  Pavia  in  southern 
The  Chron-  Italy.  Written  about  one  hundred 
icle  of  years  before  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  it 
Ahimaaz.  covers  a period  (850-1054)  our  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  extremely  scanty; 
the  only  information  hitherto  having  been  obtained 
from  a few  inscriptions  and  from  notices  in  the 
W'orks  of  Shabbethai  Donolo,  who  also  was  a na- 
tive of  Oria.  Only  one  manuscript  of  the  “ Chron- 
icle ” is  known  to  exist ; it  is  in  the  library  of  the 
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catliedral  at  Toledo,  Spain.  It  bears  the  title  “ Se- 
fer  Yuliasin”  (Book  of  Genealogies;  compare  Neu- 
bauer’s  ed.,  pp.  111-113,  133,  133),  and  is  written  in 
the  peculiar  rimed  prose  which  the  Arab  Al-IIamdani 
had,  in  the  makamat,  brought  into  prominence  fifty 
years  before  Ahimaaz,  and  which  Hariri  perfected 
fifty  years  after  him : the  same  style  that  in  Hebrew 
literature  was  affected  by  Judah  Alharizi  and  Im- 
manuel of  Rome. 

According  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Ahimaaz, 
his  family  had  its  origin  among  the  captives  whom 
Titus  brought  to  Italy  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  first  person  he  mentions  is  Amittai 
of  Oria,  whom  he  calls  sabbar  and  'payyat,  a man 
versed  in  Talmudic  law  and  a writer  of  liturgical 
poetry.  In  the  “Chronicle”  are  given  the  first  au- 
thentic data  concerning  the  wonder-working  Aaron 
of  Babylon,  the  reputed  teacher  of  Kalonymus  of 
Lucca;  also  through  an  account  by  R.  Silano  addi- 
tional infoimation  is  gleaned  about  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Venosa,  some  epitaphs  from  which  place 
had  previously  been  published  b}^  G.  J.  Ascoli.  Of 
the  sons  of  Amittai,  the  “ Chronicle”  dwells  especially 
upon  Shephatiah,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prolific 
liturgical  poets  (about  850-860),  and  gives  some  re- 
liable data  on  the  persecutions  which  the  Byzantine 
Jews  had  to  suffer  under  Basil  I. ; on  the  Saracen 
invasion  of  Sicily  and  Italy  (872)  ; on  another  li- 
turgical poet,  Amittai  ben  Shephatiah ; and  on  the 
disputation  which  Hananeel  ben  Amittai  was  forced 
to  hold  with  the  archbishop  of  Oria.  The  author  is 
obviously  proud  of  [the  honor  done  to  his  family  by 
one  of  its  members,  Paltiel,  the  vizier  of  Al-Muizz 
and  ‘Abd  al-Manzur  (962-992)  of  Egypt;  perhaps 
the  first  of  the  Egyptian  nagids,  whom  De  Goeje 
has  tried  to  identify  with  Jauhar  al-Rumi  or  al-Sak- 
labi.  Ahimaaz  closes  with  short  accounts  of  Hana- 
neel, of  his  son  Samuel  in  Capua,  and  of  Paltiel  ben 
Samuel  (988-1043),  father  of  the  author  himself. 

The  unique  manuscript  in  Toledo  bears  the  name 
of  Menahem  ben  Benjamin  in  its  signature.  It  is 
uncertain  "whether  the  word  used  there,  (“  fin- 
ished”), refers  to  the  composition  or  to  the  copy- 
ing of  the  work.  This  signature  is  also  in  rimed 
prose ; and  it  seems  probable  that  at  least  part  of 
page  133  (lines  12-23)  in  Neubauer’s  edition  is  by 
Menahem  and  not  by  Ahimaaz,  for  it  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  author  in  language  that  one  would  not 
expect  an  author  to  use  of  himself. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Ahimaaz  made  use  of 
any  literary  records:  he  simply  gathered  together 
traditions  that  had  been  current  in  his  family.  In 
describing  the  activity  of  the  vizier  Paltiel,  he  re- 
fers to  the  “ Chronicles  of  Egypt  ” as  containing  fur- 
ther data  on  the  subject.  Even  in  this  case  it  is 
improbable  that  he  has  any  individual  work  in  mind. 
The  body  of  the  “ Chronicle  ” contains  no  dates : a 
few  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  two  sections,  part  of 
which  may  be,  as  stated  above,  a later  addition. 

The  “ Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  ” is,  however,  of  inter- 
est from  another  point  of  view.  It  is  full  of  accounts 
of  wonderful  deeds  and  of  superhu- 
PopularBe-  man  efforts;  and  gives  an  interesting 

liefs  and  picture  of  the  popular  beliefs  and  su- 

Supersti-  perstitions  of  the  author’s  day.  It  nar- 
tious.  rates  the  exploits  of  Aaron,  who  is  able 
to  lock  up  an  evil  spirit  in  a chest  by 
means  of  the  8hem  (ineffable  name  of  God) ; how  his 
pupil  Shephatiah  is  able  miraculously  to  cover  a 
great  distance  in  a very  short  time  so  as  to  avoid  pro- 
faning the  Sabbath  day ; how  Shephatiah  is  able  to 
save  the  life  of  a child  that  two  female  demons  had 
determined  to  put  to  death ; how  Hananeel  is  able  to 
bring  his  cousin  to  life  again;  how  heaven  directly 


helps  the  same  Hananeel;  and  how  the  moon  re- 
mains obscured  for  a whole  night  in  order  to  cover  u p 
an  error  made  in  an  astronomical  calculation.  The 
tale  is  told  of  the  “ Seferha-Merkabah,”  a wonderful 
book  from  which  Shephatiah  draws  his  knowledge  of 
heaven’s  mysteries:  before  this  book  a light  burned 
upon  the  Sabbath  day.  In  order  that  the  book  should 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  that  were  unworth}:" 
to  use  it,  it  was  put  into  a case  of  lead  and  thrown 
to  the  waves,  which  receded  perceptibly  and  carried 
away  the  mysterious  gift.  The  power  of  Paltiel  as 
an  astrologer  is  dwelt  upon ; it  was  this  power  which, 
in  a measure,  insured  for  him  the  friendship  of  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt.  In  this  “ Chronicle  ” are  also 
found  the  first  traces  of  the  story  of  the  “ Wandering 
Jew.”  Filled  as  it  is  with  these  legends,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  disregard  the  “ Chronicle  ” as  a histor- 
ical source.  But  the  naivete  with  which  the  story 
is  told  shows  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  historical 
reconstruction;  and  one  can  feel  certain  that  the 
basis  upon  which  Ahimaaz ’s  work  rests  is  reliable 
family  tradition. 

The  language  in  which  the  “Chronicle”  is  written 
bears  out  this  view.  In  its  formation  of  new  nouns 
and  verbs,  in  its  biliteral  roots,  its  peculiar  plural 
endings,  and  in  its  use  of  the  construct  state,  it  re- 
calls the  style  of  Donolo  and  of  the  liturgical  poets 
of  the  school  of  Kalir.  Nor  are  evidences  wanting  of 
the  influence  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Romance  lan- 
guages. From  the  rime  one  can  also  learn  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Hebrew  in  the  days  of  the  author. 
The  “ Chronicle  ” contains  a poetical  elegy  on  Paltiel, 
which  has  a double  alphabetic  acrostic,  as  well  as 
an  acrostic  upon  the  full  name  of  the  author. 

Bibliography:  For  Ahimaaz  as  a llturfrical  poet,  see  Zunz, 
Literaturqesch.  pp.  3li4, 636.  The  first  accounts  of  the  manu- 
script of  the  Clirnnicle  (Nos.  86,  35  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
librai7_  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo)  were  given  by  Neubauer,  in 
Rev.  M.Juives,  xxiii.236 ; idem,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  iv.  614ct 
seq.  Neubauer  published  the  full  text  in  his  Medkcval  Jeu'. 
Chrnn.  ii.  111-133,  from  a facsimile  and  a photograph  of  the 
original.  A complete  r^sum4  of  the  contents  is  given  by  Kauf- 
mann,  in  Monatsuchrift,  IHOli,  pp.  463-473,  496-.509,  .529-.>")4, 
together  with  emendations  of  the  text,  a discussion  of  its  lin- 
guistic peculiarities,  and  a reprint  of  the  elegy  in  a poetical 
form  (not  recognized  as  such,  however,  by  Neubauer).  Further 
corrections  of  the  text  may  be  found  in  the  reviews, by  Brodv, 
Zelt.  f.  Hettr.Bihl.  lii.  159  ef  seq. ; Bacher,  inifer.  Et.Juii'cs. 
xxxil.  144-151.  On  the  identity  of  Paltiel,  see  Kaufmann,  Rei- 
triiqe  zur  Gesch.  Aegqpten.s  ausjtld.  Qucllen,  in  Z.D.JI.G. 
11.  4.36-443;  De  Goeje,  Paltiel-Djauhar.  ih.  lii.  7.5-80.  On  the 
general  value  of  the  Clirnnicle,  see  Steinschneider’s  remark 
in  Monatssclirift,  xliv.  339. 

G. 

AHIMELECH  (“Brother  is  King ”).— Biblical 
Data:  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  grandson  of  Pliinelias, 
and  great-grandson  of  Eli.  He  was  priest  at  Nob 
during  David’s  halt  in  his  flight  from  Saul  (I  Sam. 
xxi.  1-9).  Owing  to  his  friendship  for  David  ho 
was  slain  by  Doeg  the  Edomite  by  order  of  Saul 
(I  Sam.  xxii.  11-19).  The  identity  of  Ahiah  (I  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  18)  with  Ahimelech  is  not  established. 

I.  M.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  interview  be- 
tween Ahimelech  and  David  concerning  the  hallowed 
bread  hinges  upon  the  following  Halakah:  David 
reached  the  priestly  city  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  finding 
the  priests  baking  this  bread,  remarked  to  them  that 
such  work  was  fitting  for  the  week-days  only  (the 
rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  words  ■]^^  NIHI , 
“and  it  is  in  a manner  common,”  I Sam.  xxi.  5,  6); 
for  the  setting  up  of  the  showbread  was  permitted  on 
the  Sabbath  day  (Lev.  xxiv.  8),  but  not  the  baking 
of  it  (Men.  9.56,  Yalk.  Sam.  130).  Concerning  Ahim- 
elech’s  hesitation  to  give  up  the  bread,  tradition 
states  that  David  informed  the  priest  that  he  was 
famishing,  and  that  in  such  extremity  all  food  was 
permitted  to  him  (f.c.). 


Ahin 

Ahlwardt 
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Similarly,  the  interview  between  Ahimelech  and 
Saul  turned  upon  a balakic  point.  Saul  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  right  to  interrogate  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  belonged  to  the  king  exclusively,  so  that 
Aliimelech  had  made  himself  liable  to  the  death 
penalty  when  he  consulted  them  in  David’s  behalf. 
Ahimelech,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  inter- 
rogation by  anybody  was  justified  when  the  affairs 
of  state  demanded  it,  and  that  David,  as  general  of 
the  Jewish  army,  certainly  had  the  right  to  inter- 
rogate them.  This  question  divided  the  scholars  of 
Saul’s  court;  Abner  and  Amasa  sided  with  the  priest, 
Doeg  against  him.  The  last-named  was  accordingly 
deputed  to  execute  the  sentence  upon  Ahimelech 
(Yalk.  Sam.  § 131).  L.  G. 

2.  A Hittite  officer  in  the  service  of  David  (I 
Sam.  xxvi.  6).  I.  M.  P. 

AHIN.  See  Hayyim. 

AHIN,  BENDICH  (D"n  inQ):  Mathematician 
and  physician  at  Arles  during  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Nostradamus  says  that  Ahin 
was  an  excellent  mathematician,  well  versed  in  Ara- 
bic, Greek,  and  Latin ; that,  because  he  was  prudent, 
loyal,  and  very  experienced  in  the  art  of  medicine,  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  Joanna  of  Anjou,  queen 
of  Naples  (1369),  was  lodged  in  the  roj^al  palace,  and 
was  exempted,  both  for  liimself  and  his  posterity, 
from  all  special  taxes  laid  upon  the  Jews.  Ahin  seems 
also  to  have  busied  himself  with  astrology,  as  it  is 
said  that  he  predicted  the  tragic  end  of  the  queen. 
M.  Kayserling  has  tried  to  identify  Bendich  with 
(Maestro  Bendit),  one  of  the  ten  men 
to  whom  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus  dedicated  his 
“ Eben  Bohan  ” ; but  the  identification  is  by  no  means 
certain. 

Bibliography:  Nostradamus,  L'Histnire  et  Chronique  de 

Provence,  p.  427 ; Kayserling,  Eben  Bohan,  Budapest,  1877 ; 

Depping,  Les  Juifs  dans  le,  Moyen  Age,  p.  334;  Carmoly, 

Histoire  des  Medecins  Jnifs,  p.  108;  Landau,  Geseh.  d.  Jlld. 

Aerzte,  p.  45;  Niibling,  Judengemeinden  des  Mittelalters, 

p.  86.  In  these  last  authorities  the  name  is  wrongiy  spelled 
Ahin.”  Compare  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  85. 

AHINOAM  (“  Brother  is  Pleasantness  ”):  1. 

Daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  wife  of  Saul,  first  king 
of  Israel  (I  Sam.  xiv.  50).  2.  The  Jezreelitess  cap- 

tured by  David  while  at  war  with  Saul  (I  Sam. 
XXV.  43) ; she  became  his  wife.  The  Amalekites  sub- 
sequently carried  her  away  from  Ziklag,  but  David 
soon  rescued  her  (I  Sam.  xxx.  5,  18).  At  Hebron 
Ahinoam  gave  birth  to  Amnon,  David’s  first-born 
(II  Sam.  iii.  2).  I.  M.  P. 

AHIBAM  (“Brother  is  Exalted”):  Son  of  Ben- 
jamin (Num.  xxvi.  38;  called  Ehi  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21). 
In  the  corresponding  list  of  I Chron.  viii.  1 he  appears 
as  Aharah.  His  family  is  referred  to  as  that  of  the 
Ahiramites  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  G.  B.  L. 

AHISHAR:  The  overseer  of  Solomon’s  house- 
hold (I  Kings,  iv.  6),  whose  position  was  one  of  re- 
sponsibility similar  to  that  of  Joseph  in  Potiphar’s 
house  (Gen.  xxxix.  4)  and  of  Obadiah  in  Ahab’s 
palace  (I  Kings,  xviii.  3).  I.  M.  P. 

AHITHOPHEE. — Biblical  Data : A native  of 
Giloh  in  the  highlands  of  Judah,  and  privy  couneilor 
to  David.  He  was  a man  of  extraordinary  sagacitj' 
and  insight  in  political  affairs  (II  Sam.  xv.  12,  xvii. 
21-23),  but  showed  himself  devoid  of  principle  by  his 
participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  and  by  his 
evil  counsel  regarding  the  royal  harem.  His  advice 
to  pursue  the  fleeing  king  in  hot  haste  was  wise  from 
a military  point  of  view,  but  was  not  accepted  by 
Absalom ; and  the  preference  then  shown  to  Hushai’s 


counter-recommendation  of  delay  offended  him  so 
sorelj'  that  he  withdrew  to  his  native  city,  Giloh, 
where  he  hanged  himself.  I.  M.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  Talmud  speaks 

of  this  councilor  of  David  as  “a  man,  like  Balaam, 
whose  great  wisdom  was  not  received  in  humility  as 
a gift  from  heaven,  and  so  became  a stumbling-block 
to  him  ” (Num.  R.  xxii.).  He  was  “ one  of  those  who, 
while  casting  longing  eyes  upon  things  not  belong- 
ing to  them,  lose  also  the  things  they  possess” 
(Tosef.,  Sotah,  iv.  19).  Ahithophel  was  initiated  into 
the  magic  powers  of  the  Holy  Name,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  replace  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
world,  removed  by  King  David  in  his  search  for  the 
great  abyss,  in  the  exact  spot  above  which  the  Temple 
was  to  be  built.  And  being  thus  familiar  with  all  the 
secret  lore  as  imparted  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
was  consulted  as  an  oracle  like  the  Urim  we-Tum- 
miin  (II  Sam.  xvi.  23,  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  29a,  Suk.  53a 
et  seq. ).  But  he  withheld  his  mystic  knowledge  from 
King  David  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  was  therefore 
doomed  to  die  from  strangulation  (Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  xxxi.,  Mid.  Teh.  iii.  7;  Ex.  R.  iv., 
Mak.  lla).  “ Ahitophel  of  the  house  of  Israel  and 
Balaam  of  the  heathen  nations  were  the  two  great 
sages  of  the  world  who,  failing  to  show  gratitude 
to  God  for  their  wisdom,  perished  in  dishonor.  To 
them  the  prophetic  word  finds  application ; ‘ Let  not 
the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,’  Jer.  ix.  23” 
(Num.  R.  xxii.).  Socrates  was  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  his.  K. 

The  Haggadah  states  that  Ahithophel,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  Bath-sheba  (Sanh.  69Z<),  was  misled 
by  his  knowledge  of  astrology  into  believing  him- 
self destined  to  become  king  of  Israel.  He  there- 
fore induced  Absalom  to  commit  an  unpardonable 
crime  (II  Sam.  xvi.  21),  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  brought  with  it,  according  to  Jewish  law,  the 
penalty  of  death ; the  motive  for  this  advice  being  to 
remove  Absalom,  and  thus  to  make  a way  for  him- 
self to  the  throne.  His  astrological  information  had 
been,  however,  misunderstood  by  him ; for  in  real- 
ity it  only  predicted  that  his  granddaughter,  Bath- 
sheba,  the  daughter  of  his  son  Eliam,  would  become 
queen  (Sanh.  1015,  Yalk.  Sam.  §150).  David,  during 
his  reign,  had  many  disagreeable  encounters  with 
Ahithophel.  Shortly  after  his  accession  the  king 
seems  to  have  overlooked  Ahithophel  in  his  appoint- 
ments of  judges  and  other  officials.  Consequently, 
when  David  was  in  despair  concerning  the  visita- 
tion upon  Uzzah  during  the  attempted  transport 
of  the  ark  (II  Sam.  vi.  6;  see  Uzzah)  and  sought 
counsel  of  Ahithophel,  the  latter  mockingly  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  liad  better  apply  to  his  own 
wise  men.  Only  upon  David’s  malediction,  that 
whoever  knew  a remedy  and  concealed  it  should 
surely  end  by  committing  suicide,  did  Ahithophel 
offer  him  some  rather  vague  advice,  concealing  the 
true  solution,  which  was  that  the  ark  must  be  car- 
ried on  tlie  shoulders  of  men  instead  of  upon  a 
wagon  (Num.  R.  iv.  20,  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  29a). 

Ahithophel  rendered  a service  to  David  upon  an- 
other occasion ; not,  however,  until  he  had  been  again 
threatened  with  the  curse.  It  appears 
Curse  upon  that  David  excavated  too  deeply  for 

Ahitho-  the  foundations  of  the  Temple,  with 
phel.  the  result  that  earth’s  deepest  floods 
(Dinn)  broke  forth,  and  nearly  inun- 
dated the  earth.  None  could  help  but  Ahithophel, 
who  withheld  his  counsel  in  the  hope  of  seeing  David 
borne  away  upon  the  flood.  When  David  again 
warned  him  of  the  malediction,  Ahithophel  coun- 
seled the  king  to  throw  a tile,  with  the  ineffable 
name  of  God  written  upon  it,  into  the  cavity ; where- 
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upon  the  waters  began  to  sink.  Ahithophel  is  said 
to  have  defended  his  use  of  the  name  of  God  in  this 
emergency  by  reference  to  the  practise  enjoined  by 
Scripture  (Num.  v.  23)  to  restore  marital  harmony; 
surely  a matter  of  small  importance,  he  argued, 
compared  with  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 
world  (Suk.  53a,  b).  David’s  repeated  malediction 
that  Ahithophel  would  be  hanged  was  finally  realized 
when  the  latter  hanged  himself. 

Ahithophel’s  death  was  a great  loss  to  David;  for 
his  wisdom  was  so  great  that  Scripture  itself  (II  Sam. 
xvi.  23)  avoids  calling  him  a man;  in  the  passage 
quoted  the  Hebrew  word  for  man,  is  omitted  in 
the  text,  being  supplied  only  by  the  Masorah.  Indeed, 
his  wisdom  bordered  on  that  of  the  angels  (Yer.  Sanh. 
X.  2;  Yalk.  II  Sam.  § 142).  His  learning  in  the  Law 
was  also  extensive,  so  that  David  did  not  scruple  to 
call  him  “ master  ” ( Abot,  vi.  2 ; the  two  things  which 
David  is  there  said  to  have  learned  from  Ahitho- 
phel are  more  closely  described  in  “Kallah,”  16« 
(ed.  N.  Coronel).  Aliithophel’s  disposition,  however, 
was  a jealous  one ; and  he  always  sought  to  wound 
David  by  mocking  remarks  (Pesik.  ii.  lOA;  Midr. 
Teh.  iii.  3,  and  parallel  passages  in  Buber,  note  68). 
His  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  Law  was  not  founded 
on  worthy  motives  (Sanh.  106i).  Ahithophel  was 
thirty-three  years  old  when  he  died  (l.c.).  In  his 
will  he  left  warning  to  his  children  never  to  side 
against  the  royal  Davidic  family,  and  to  take  no  part 
in  their  dissensions  (Yer.  1.  c. ).  Aliithophel  is  counted 
among  those  that  have  no  share  in  the  world  to 
come  (Sanh.  xi.  1;  B.  B.  147rt).  L.  G. 

AHITHOPHEL  LOOSBUCH : A book  of  fate 
used  in  popular  divination  and  named  after  Ahitho- 
phel. In  Jewish  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Ahithophel  plays  a role  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Mephistopheles  (see  Steinschneider,  “ Pseudepigraph- 
ische  Literatur,”  p.  80,  note  2).  Cassel  would  even 
translate  “Ahithophel”  as  “the  Brother  of  the  Evil 
One  ” ; regarding  tofel  as  an  ancient  formation  of  dia- 
bohis,  in  support  of  which  he  cites  the  Germanic  tiuval 
and  tievel-fe^tfel  (compare  “Mischle  Sindbad,”  p.  330, 
Berlin,  1888).  R.  Moses  Isserles,  again,  relates  having 
read  in  a “very  old  book,”  in  which  were  contained 
the  philosophies  and  the  portraits  of  various  thinkers, 
that  Socrates  had  received  his  wisdom  from  Asaf  the 
Korahite  and  Ahithophel  (“Torat  ha-‘01ah,”  i.  xi.). 
In  accordance  with  the  popular  view  of  Ahithophel’s 
character,  as  being  at  once  diabolic  and  omniscient, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  authorship  of  a cabalistic 
work,“Sefer  Goralot”  (Book  of  Lots), was  attributed 
to  him.  According  to  its  preface,  it  discloses  the 
“ great  secret  of  securing  an  answer  without  the  draw- 
ing of  lots  or  computation,  by  indifferently  putting 
one’s  hand  on  a tablet  containing  the  numbers  one  to 
ninety , or  eighty-nine.  ” The  book  furthermore  is  said 
to  have  lain  hidden  in  Alexandria,  and  afterward  to 
have  been  used  in  Tiberias  and  elsewhere,  “ the  usual 
legend  concerning  pseudepigraphic  writings,”  as 
Steinschneider  puts  it.  Compare  Lots,  Books  of. 
Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Hcbr.  Uebers.  p.  870. 

H.  G.  E. 

AHITUB : 1.  Father  of  Ahimelech,  priest  of 
Nob  (I  Sam.  xxii.  9-19).  The  name  Ahitub  means, 
properly,  “good  friend,”  “good  brother”;  and  is 
significant  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  house 
of  Ahitub,  through  the  acting  priest,  Ahimelech, 
was  friendly  to  David  at  the  risk  of  incurring  King 
Saul’s  displeasure  (ibid.  10).  Ahitub  was  a son  of 
Phinehas  and  an  elder  brother  of  Ichabod,  of  the 
house  of  Eli,  and  a direct  descendant  of  Aaron  (ibid. 
xiv.  3).  It  is  doubtful  whether  Ahitub  was  ever 
high  priest,  since  that  is  nowhere  mentioned;  but 


his  house  was  certainly  of  high  dignity — so  much 
so  that  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  had  to  reckon  with  it — 
and  it  was  a power  in  aiding  David  to  secure  the 
throne  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

2.  Possibly  the  same  as  No.  1.  He  is  referred  to 
in  II  Sam.  viii.  17  as  the  father  of  Zadok,  a priest 
in  the  time  of  David.  Ahitub  is  mentioned  in  sev- 
eral genealogical  lists  as  the  son  of  Amariah  and 
the  father  of  Zadok  (I  Chron.  v.  33,  34;  ibid,  xviii.  16; 
Ezra,  vii.  2). 

3.  A priest;  descendant  (in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion) of  the  preceding.  He,  also,  had  a son  named 
Zadok  (I  Chron.  v.  38,  39). 

4.  A priest;  father  of  Meraioth.  In  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  he  was  “ the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  ” 
(I  Chron.  ix.  11,  Neh.  xi.  11). 

5.  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Judith,  viii.  1.  R.  Y. ; A. 

V.,  “Acitho”).  G.  A.  D. 

AHLAB  : A city  which  Asher  failed  to  conquer 
(Judges,  i.  31).  Perhaps  this  is  identical  with  the 
later  Gush  Halab,  which  is  the  same  as  Gischala  (see 
Neubauer,  “G.  T.”  p.  230).  G.  B.  L. 

AHL’WARDT,  HERMANN:  One  of  the  most 
notorious  of  anti-Semitic  agitators;  born  December 
21,  1846,  at  Krien,  near  Anklam,  in  the  province  of 
Pomerania,  Prussia.  After  having  filled  various  po- 
sitions as  a teacher  he  was  in  1881  apiiointed  rec- 
tor (school  principal)  in  Berlin.  His  inability  to 
manage  his  affairs  involved  him  in  financial  dilficul- 
ties,  from  which  he  tried  to  extricate  himself  by  the 
aid  of  money-lenders.  He  was  extricated  from  these 
and  other  difficulties  by  Jewish  friends  and  law3-ers, 
and  for  a time  claimed  to  be  a friend  of  tlie  Jews. 

In  a letter  dated  Januaiy  2.'),  1885,  published  in 
“ Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Verein  zur  Abwehr  des 
Antisemitismus,”  1893,  p.  192,  he  says:  “Antisemi- 
tism is  illogical ; I have  alwaj’s  condemned  it,  and 
shall  continue  to  condemn  religious  intolerance  until 
my  last  breath.”  As  he  did  not  find  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Conservative  party  that  success  which  he  had 
hoped  for,  Ahlwardt  joined  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment, publishing  such  venomous  pamphlets  against 
the  Jews  as  “ Der  Verzweiflungskamjtf  der  Arischen 
Vblker  mit  den  Juden,”  1890;  “Eid  Eines  Juden,” 
1891;  and  “Jiidische  Taktik,”  1892.  These  pam- 
phlets did  not  rise  above  the  average  anti-Semitic  liter- 
ature ; but  an  immense  sensation  was  created  b_v  his 
two  pamphlets,  “ Judenflinten,”  1892,  in  which  he 
made  the  statement  that  Ludwig  LoeweA  Company 
had  furnished  worthless  guns  to  the  army,  and  had 
been  hired  by  the  “ Alliance  Israelite  L^niverselle  ” to 
cheat  the  commissary  department  in  Older  to  defeat 
Germany  in  her  next  struggle  with  France. 

Ahlwardt ’s  object  was  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Jews  possessed  no  patriotism;  and  the  charges 
seemed  the  weightier  since  Ludwig  Loewe,  the 
founder  of  the  firm  in  question,  had  been  a member 
of  the  Reichstag.  Although  Chancellor  von  Caprivi 
declared  these  charges  to  be  unfounded,  and  the 
leaders  of  all  parties  in  the  Reichstag  expressed  their 
condemnation  of  the  tactics  which  destroyed  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  leaders,  Alilwardt 
gained  steadily  in  popularity.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
test of  the  Conservative  party,  he  was  nominated  as 
a representative  for  the  Reichstag  from  the  district 
of  Friedeberg-Arnswalde ; and  he  was  elected  De- 
cember 5,  1892,  while  still  on  trial  for  libel  in  a suit 
brought  against  him  by  Ludwig  Loewe  & Company. 
Four  days  later  Ahlwardt  was  sentenced  to  five 
months’  imprisonment. 

Neither  tliis  punishment  nor  subsequent  sentences 
tor  libeling  public  officials  seemed  to  injure  his 
popularity.  His  public  lectures  on  “Jewish  Guns” 
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and  similar  subjects,  for  which  an  admission  fee  was 
charged,  were  attended  by  large  audiences ; and  in 
the  general  elections  of  1893  he  was  returned  to  the 
Reichstag  by  two  constituencies.  In  1895  he  visited 
America  with  the  view  of  starting  an  anti-Semitic 
agitation  there ; but,  although  he  remained  in  the  coun- 
try about  a year,  he  failed  in  his  object.  Discharged 
from  his  position  as  rector,  Ahlwardt  edited  various 
newspapers,  among  others  the  “Bundschuh”;  but 
neither  his  journalistic  nor  his  commercial  enter- 
prises were  successful,  though  he  emiDloyed  the  un- 
scrupulous tactics  which  he  claimed  were  ])ractised 
by  prominent  Jews  in  the  business  world.  He  con- 
ducted a cigar-store  under  the  name  of  his  son-in- 
law  in  order  to  avoid  attachments  by  creditors.  In 
Germany  his  name,  like  that  of  Drumont  in  France, 
symbolizes  the  worst  form  of  anti-Semitism. 

Bibliography:  Mittheilunoen  aus  dem  Vereinzxir  Abu'ehr 
des  Antlsemitismm,  1893;  Kayser,  BUchex'-Lexicon,  xxvii. 
and  register  to  xxvii.  and  xxvlii.  s.v.  D. 

AHMED  HAMDI,  PASHA.  See  Hamdi, 
Ahmed. 

AHMED-PASHA  : Turkish  vizier  and  viceroy 
of  Egypt  under  Solyman  IL,  the  Magnificent  (1520- 
1 566).  He  recei  ved  these  honors  as  rewards  for  valor 
displayed  at  the  conVjuest  of  Rhodes  (1523).  But 
Ahmed  had  hoped  to  be  made  grand  vizier,  and  in 
his  disappointment  planned  to  detach  Egypt  from 
Turkey  and  to  declare  himself  its  independent  ruler. 
He  sought  to  induce  the  Jewi.sh  farmer  of  the  mint 
Abraham  de  Castro  to  place  his  name  on  the  coins. 
De  Castro  pretended  compliance,  and  obtained  a writ- 
ten order  to  that  effect  over  Ahmed’s  signature.  AVith 
this  evidence  he  secretl}"  left  Egypt  for  Constanti- 
nople and  informed  Sol3mian  of  Ahmed’s  treason. 
Foiled  thus  in  his  plans,  Ahmed  avenged  himself 
upon  the  Jews  of  Cairo;  he  imprisoned  some  of  them, 
and  gave  over  the  Jewish  quarter  to  the  Mamelukes 
to  pillage,  but  recalled  this  permission  when  his  ad- 
viser Mani  reminded  him  that  the  Jews’  property 
sliould  by  right  belong  to  him  and  not  to  the  plun- 
derers. He  then  summoned  to  his  palace  twelve 
]n'ominent  Jews  and  ordered  them  to  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant sum  of  money  (200  silver  talents)  within  a short 
time,  under  penalty  of  death  to  all  the  Jews  of  the 
city.  For  security  he  retained  them  as  hostages.  To 
a request  for  delay  he  gave  no  heed,  but  reiterated 
his  threats.  In  this  desperate  condition  the  Jews  in- 
stituted a public  fa.st  and  daj^  of  prayer  and  peni- 
tence. Samuel  Sidillo  gathered  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  to  pray  in  the  synagogue.  In  the  mean- 
while a large  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  about  a 
tenth  part  of  the  sum  demanded,  was  collected  and 
offered  as  payment  on  account.  Ahmed’s  private 
secretary  Zada,  in  reply,  gave  orders  to  put  the  col- 
lectors in  irons,  and  announced  that  they  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  would  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  the 
viceroy  should  leave  the  bath  where  he  then  was.  At 
the  very  moment  when  this  threat  was  uttered,  Ah- 
med was  attacked  in  the  bath  and  severely'  wounded 
by  a band  of  conspirators  headed  by  one  of  his  viziers, 
Mohamed  Bey.  Ahmed  escaped  from  his  assailants, 
but  was  subsequently  captured  and  beheaded  (in  Re- 
biul-Achir).  These  events,  taking  place  in  March, 
1524  (Adar  27,  28),  were  long  afterward  commem- 
orated bj'  the  Egyptian  Jews  as  the  Cairo  Purim 
(Purim  al  Mizriyin).  A “Megillah”  (Purim  narra- 
tive) detailing  them  was  drawn  up. 

Bibliography:  Solomon  ilm  Verga,  Shehet  Yehudah,  German 
translation  by  M.  Wiener,  pp.  238,  2’2!t,  Hanover,  18^ ; 
Joseph  ha-Kohen,  'Eiiiek  lia-Baha,  German  translation  by 
M.  Wiener,  p.  7ti,  Leipsie,  18.18;  Gratz,  Geitch.  d.  Judexi,  3d 
ed.,  ix.  20  et  seq. ; Jose|)h  von  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gexxch.  des 
Osmax^ischex^  Reiches,  iii.  3.5  et  seq.,  Pesth,  1828:  Conforte, 
Kore  ha-Dorot,  pp.  32b  et  seq.  H R 


AHOLIBA.  See  Oholiab. 

AHOLIBAMAH.  See  Oholibamah. 

AHOT  KETANNAH,  njDp  mnx  (“The  Lit- 
tle Sister,”  Song  Sol.  viii.  8);  A pkmon  (ritual 
poem)  of  eight  stanzas,  signed  with  the  acrostic  of 
Abraham  Hazan,  and  sung  in  the  Sephardic  ritual 
before  the  commencement  of  the  New-year’s  eve- 
ning prayer,  'he  refrain  running,  “May  thejmar  end 
yvith  her  woes!  ” changed  in  the  last  stanza  to  “May 
the  year  begin  with  her  blessings  I ” The  author,  a 
cantor  who  was  born  in  Salonica  in  1533,  w'as  prob- 
ably also  the  composer  of  its  beautiful  melody  in 
the  hypo-dorian  mode  (minor  scale  without  the  lead- 
ing note)  which  has  been  slightly  developed  in  the 
course  of  tradition. 

This  melody  has  many  striking  points  of  similar- 
ity to  contemporary  airs  from  the  region  of  the 
Greek  archipelago,  such  as  those  analyzed  bj"  Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray,  which,  he  remarks,  possess  a cer- 
tain amount  of  Italian  coloring.  In  the  present 
melody  the  Italian  Jeivs  have  obviously  modified 
the  original  air  in  the  direction  of  a more  definite 
coloring  of  this  nature,  but  the  Dutch,  English,  and 
AYest  Indian  Sephardim  have  retained  some  Oriental 
peculiarities  that  give  their  version  the  appearance 
of  a more  faithful  tradition  than  the  Italian.  The 
music  follows  on  page  295.  F.  L.  C. 

AHBIMAN  (Angro-mainyush ; identical  with 
Satan,  the  Devil,  Armilus)  : In  the  Mazdian  re- 
ligion, tlie  evil  deity,  who  has  his  real  opposite  in 
Spenta  Mainyu,  “the  beneficent  [holy]  spirit.”  The 
latter  was  identified  at  a later  period,  if  not  origi- 
nally, with  Ahuramazda.  Ahriman  would  seem  to 
have  existed  as  long  as  Ahuramazda ; for,  according 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  Mazdian  religion,  immeas- 
urable space  has  always  existed,  with  its  two  hemi- 
spheres of  light  and  darkness ; each  with  its  partic- 
ular spirit:  the  one,  that  of  light  or  life,  and  the 
other  that  of  darkness  or  death — the  spirits,  in  short, 
of  good  and  of  evil.  Ahuramazda,  however,  is  the 
real  originator  of  this  present  world,  for  Ahriman 
created  only  the  harmful  and  unclean  animals,  dis- 
eases, evil  spirits  (dievas),  sin  and  death;  and  he 
seeks  continual]}' to  destroy  the  whole  good  creation. 

Ahriman’s  might,  too,  is  very  terrible  in  the  eyes 
of  tlie  faithful  believer  of  the  Mazdian  faith;  for  he 
possesses  a wliole  kingdom  of  evil  beings,  who  are 
obedient  tools  in  his  hands  for  annihilating  the  crea- 
tions of  Ahuramazda  and  for  bringing  men  to  vio- 
lent destruction.  Among  these  evil  spirits  there  are 
six  that  are  in  intimate  contact  yvitli  his  person, 
just  as  there  are  six  Ameshaspentas  that  surround 
Ahuramazda.  The  number  six  may  be  an  inven- 
tion of  a later  period  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  a 
counterpart  to  Ahuramazda’s  body-guard.  But  it 
is  certain  that  Ahriman,  too,  according 

Ahura-  to  the  testimony  of  the  Mazdian  relig- 
mazda  and  ion  in  its  earliest  epoch,  is  surrounded 
Ahriman.  by  an  army  of  evil  beings  like-minded 
with  himself.  The  whole  history  of  the 
world  is  one  long-continued  struggle  between  Ahura- 
mazda and  Ahriman.  The  course  and  outcome  of  tlie 
struggle  are,  however,  settled  beforehand.  The  con- 
flict is  to  proceed  for  12,000  years,  divided  into  four 
periods  of  3,000  years  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  period,  the  Saoshyat  or 
Sosiosh,  the  Messiah  of  the  Parsees,  will  arise  and 
make  an  end  of  Ahriman’s  dominion,  not,  however, 
until  he  has  been  allowed  to  exercise  his  sway  to  an 
extent  before  unknown.  Sosiosh  will  at  the  same 
time  raise  all  the  dead  to  life,  hold  final  judgment 
upon  the  earth,  and  inaugurate  the  regeneration 
of  the  present  world. 
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This  tenet  of  the  Persian  religion  has  not  been 
■without  its  influence  upon  the  ideas  of  later  Juda- 
ism. As  late  a ■\vriter  even  as  the  Deutero-Isaiah 
(Isa.  xlv.  7)  expresses  himself  in  such  a way  as  to 
exclude  beyond  question  any  dualism  in  religion,  if 
we  are  not  to  interpret  his  words  as  being  a direct 
attack  on  the  Parsee  doctrine,  a god  of  light  and  a 
god  of  darkness. 

But  after  the  Exile  the  Jewish  mind  becomes  un- 
able to  refer  to  God,  as  formerly,  everything  that 


whole  of  the  history  of  the  non-Jewish  world,  from 
the  point  when  the  Babylonian  power  flrst  comes  into 
contact  with  Israel  down  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
constitutes  merely  an  outburst  of  the  ill-will  and 
enmity  of  the  kingdoms  upon  the  earth  against  God 
and  His  chosen  people. 

Dualism  is  even  more  clearly  marked  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  than  it  is  in  the  Parsee  religion,  for  the  divine 
and  the  secular  kingdoms  arc  unable  to  exist  side 
by  side.  The  use  that  is  made  in  I Chron.  xxi.  1 of 
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has  happened  and  continues  to  happen  in  the  world. 
As  early  as  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of  .Job,  and  in 
Zech.  iii. , Satan  is  spoken  of  in  terms  that  show  that 
he  is  no  longer  merely  a servant  of  YHWH,  but  is, 
rather,  a persecutor  of  man,  actuated  by  personal 
motives  in  making  mankind  evil  and 
“Satan”  in  in  checking  God’s  work.  In  I Chron. 
the  Bible,  xxi.  1,  where  the  word  “Satan”  ap- 
pears without  the  article,  we  have  a 
new  step  in  the  development  of  his  character,  in  that 
the  figure  of  Satan  is  employed  to  explain  a matter 
hitherto  ascribed  without  further  thought  to  God 
(compare  H Sam.  xxiv.  1).  Satan  acts  (according  to 
I Chron.  xxi.  1)  entirely  on  his  own  account  in  enti- 
cing David  to  commit  sin.  According  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel — composed  about  the  year  168  b.c. — the 


the  figure  of  Satan  as  an  explanation  of  a certain 
historical  event  is  continued  in  such  jiassages  as 
Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24,  where,  in  allusion  to  Gen. 
iii.,  it  is  stated  that  “by  the  envy  of  the  devil  death 
entered  into  the  world.”  In  agreement  therewith 
the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  too 
Rise  of  becomes  identified  with  Satan  or  the 
Dualism,  devil,  or  is  said  to  have  been  his  tool 
(compare  the  Je'wish  portions  of  Rev. 
xii.  9,  XX.  2).  Thus  Satan  (the  devil)  is  here  employed 
as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  mankind.  In 
conjunction  with  this,  and  as  a development  from  I 
Chron.  xxi.  1,  we  have  the  version  given  in  the  Book 
of  Jubilees  of  the  story  in  Genesis;  for  there  Satan 
(or  Mastema,  as  he  is  there  named)  has  repeatedly — 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any  feature  that 
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might  give  offense  to  Jewish  conceptions  of  tliat 
later  time — to  assume  a part  that  in  Genesis  was 
assigned  to  God  Himself.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
given  an  ever-increasing  army  of  evil  spirits  to  serve 
him:  the  ancient  popular  belief  in  harmful — not 
exactly  evil — spirits  becomes  transformed  into  a be- 
lief in  a dominion  of  evil  under  the  sway  of  its  head, 
the  devil. 

Consequently  Satan  (or  the  devil)  obtained  for  Jew- 
ish ideas  almost  the  same  significance  as  Ahriman  for 
Persian.  Indeed,  in  certain  respects  he  developed 
greater  power  than  his  Persian  counterpart,  inasmuch 
as  he  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  immediate  follow- 
ers of  God,  whereas  Aliriman,  in  his  contest  with 


The  Ahriman  Dragon. 

(From  Fergusson,  “ History  of  Architecture.”) 

Ahuramazda,  did  not  achieve  such  success.  The 
Jews  tried  to  preserve  the  monism  that  was  their 
original  view  by  explaining  the  rise  of  dualism  as 
due  to  a fall  among  the  originally  good  spirits.  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (chaps,  vi.  et  seq.)  at- 
tributed the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  to  the  con- 
ception of  a fall  of  the  angels  who  seduced  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  (compare  Gen.  vi.),  becoming  thus  the 
authors  of  all  earthly  sins,  and  especially  of  the  de- 
mons, who,  according  to  the  same  author,  are  de- 
scended from  the  giants  which  the  daughters  of  men 
bore  to  the  fallen  angels.  In  accordance  with  an- 
other doctrine,  the  devil  was  said  to  have  been  ac- 
tively present  in  the  Serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
(see  above);  while  still  another  maintains  that  the 
principles  of  good  and  evil  were  opposed  to  each 
Other  from  the  very  beginning. 

Just  as  the  dominion  of  the  evil  spirits  was,  in  the 
Parsee  theory,  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  advent 


of  Sosiosh,  so  is  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  to  destroy  the  devil  and  his  kingdom. 
Just  as,  again,  Ahriman,  in  the  Persian  belief,  was 
to  do  mankind  terrible  injury  shortly  before  his  end, 
so  too,  in  the  Jewish  view,  great  tribulations  were 
to  precede  the  Messiah’s  coming.  The  Jews  would 
seem  to  have  expected  an  evil  Messiah,  an  Anti- 
christ; consequently,  the  teaching  of 
Antichrist  the  New  Testament  in  this  direction 
the  Incar-  does  not  imply  anything  new.  This 
nation  Antichrist  is,  moreover,  to  be,  on  the 
of  Satan,  hypotheses  of  several  writers,  nothing 
else  than  an  incarnation  of  the  devil 
himself.  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  to- 
ward Rome,  even  after  it  had  accepted  Christianity, 
this  Antichrist  was  also  called  Armidds,  a Jewish 
rendering  of  Romulus;  thus,  in  Pseudo-Methodius, 
“Romulus  qui  est  Armilus”  (compare  W.  Bousset, 
“Antichrist,”  pp.  33,  67). 

Bibliography:  E.  Stave,  Eitxfluss  d.  Pantifxmus  auf  das  Ju- 
dentum,  1898;  W.  Bousset,  Der  A.nticlirisU  1895;  Sieffert, 
Antichrist,  in  A.  Hauck’s  RealencyklopUdie  fUr  Protest- 
antische  Thedlogie  u.  Kirche-,  J.  Dannesteter,  Ormuzd 
et  Ahriman,  Paris,  1877 ; Jackson,  Dualism,  in  Geiger  and 
Kuhne,  Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Philologic,  ii.  628-631. 

E.  S. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : Ahriman  (Angro- 

mainyush)is  mentioned  in  Sanhedrin,  39a:  Amemar, 
on  being  told  by  one  of  the  Magi,  “ The  upper  half  of 
thy  body  belongs  to  Ormuzd  [T’Dtin],  the  good  prin- 
ciple; the  lower  to  Ahriman  [PiDTiriN],  tlieevil  prin- 
ciple,” replies  satirically,  “ Why,  then,  does  Ahriman 
permit  Ormuzd  to  carry  the  water  (the  excreta) 
tlirough  his  province?”  The  whole  conception  of 
Ahriman  as  the  antagonist  of  the  divine  princi- 
ple of  goodness  permeated  Judaism  in  many  ways. 
Just  as  Ahriman  appears  in  the  guise  of  a serpent 
and  casts  poison  into  man  with  the  aid  of  Jeh,  the 
personification  of  menstrual  impurity  (“  Bundahish,” 
iii.;  in  West,  “Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  vi.  6; 
Windischmann,  “ Zoroastrische  Studien,”  p.  61),  so 
does  Samael,  the  fallen  angel-prince,  select  the  Ser- 
pent as  the  seducer  of  Adam  (Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.),  and 
the  poison  of  impurity  in  Eve  is  his  work — sohamo 
shel  TUihash — (Shah.  146a;  Yeb.  1036;  ‘Ab.  Zarah, 
226).  “ In  the  future  the  Holy  One — blessed  be  His 

name — shall  bring  the  Evil  Spirit  and  slay  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ones:  the 
righteous  will  shed  tears  of  joy  at  their  victory  over 
the  gigantic  foe,  and  the  wicked  will  weep  at  their 
inability  to  defeat  so  small  a power  as  he  will  then 
appear  to  them  ” (Suk.  52a). 

This  end  of  the  archfiend  goes  back  to  an  older 
form  than  is  presented  in  “Bundahish,”  xxx.  30- 
33,  according  to  which  Ahuramazda  at 
Defeat  of  the  last  day  with  his  seven  archan- 
tbe  Arcb-  gels  goes  to  war  with  Ahriman  and 
fiend.  the  seven  archfiends;  each  archangel 
crushing  the  archfiend  opposed  to  him, 
until  finally  only  Ahriman  and  the  Serpent  remain. 
Against  these  Ahuramazda  rises  as  high  priest  with 
the  magic  girdle  in  his  hand,  and,  assisted  by  Sra- 
osha,  brings  final  defeat  upon  them;  so  that  the 
Serpent  is  burned  in  the  molten  metal  of  the  nether 
world,  into  which  Ahriman,  too,  casts  himself  to  be 
consumed  along  with  the  whole  infernal  region, 
which  is  then  purified  and  added  to  the  regenerated 
world  of  Ahuramazda.  The  older  view  of  the  de- 
feat of  Ahriman  may  be  learned  from  the  sculptural 
presentations  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  in  which  there 
is  the  image  of  Ahuramazda  stabbing  a monstrous 
animal  called,  as  a rule,  the  Ahrimanian  beast,  but 
which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  Ahriman  himself.  This  is 
a repetition  of  the  old  Babylonian  myth  of  Bel 
Marduk  and  the  Tiamat  (see  illustrations  from  the 
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PtTsepolis  hall  of  one  hundred  columns,  in  Mine.  Ra- 
gozin’s  “Media,”  p.  402,  and  in  Justi’s  “Persien,”  p. 
108,  following  Ker  Porter’s  “Travels  in  Georgian 
Persia”;  compare  NOldeke,  “Gesch.  d.  Artachsir  i 
Papakan,”  pp.  29,  55  seq. : the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon  is  repeated  in  the  legend  of  the  Persian  king). 
This  Evil  Spirit  was  believed  to  be  alluded  to  also 
in  Joel,  ii.  20;  “I  will  remove  far  off  from  you  ’JfDVn 
[the  Concealed  One — in  the  human  heart ; not,  as  the 
A.  V.  has  it,“  the  northern  army”],  and  drive  him  into 
a land  barren  and  desolate,  with  his  face  toward  the 
east  sea,  and  his  hinder  part  toward  the  utmost  sea, 
and  his  stink  shall  come  up,  and  his  ill  savor  shall 
come  up,  because  he  hath  done  great  [insolent] 
things”  (Suk.  52a;  see  Merx,  “Die  Prophetie  des 
Joel,”  p.  213,  who  finds  a Judaeo-Mohammedan  tra- 
dition identifying  the  “ Northern  One  ” with  the  Mo- 
hammedan Antichrist,  Al-Daj]al — the  Liar).  But 
there  is  direct  proof  that  the  big  monster  slain  and 
cast  off  as  offensive  is  none  other  than  Ahriman. 

According  to  Targ.  Yer.  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  Moses 
was  before  his  end  shown  the  history  of  Israel’s 
tribulations,  ending  with  the  punishment  of  Armal- 
gus  the  Wicked  D1J?0"lX),  the  war  of  Gog 

and  Magog,  and  the  appearance  of  Michael  as  his  tri- 
umphant combatant.  Compare  with  this  the  battle 
of  Gabriel  wfith  the  Leviathan  at  the  end  of  days 
(B.B.  745),  and  the  Antichrist  stories  in 

His  Death.  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  v.  127;  “ Assumptio 
Fulfils  Mosis,”10.  Thus  the  Messianic  proph- 

Prophecy.  ecy  (in  the  Targum  to  Isa.  xi.  4),  “ With 
the  breath  of  his  lips  [mouth]  will  he 
slay  the  wicked,  ” refers  to  Armalgus — as  the  manu- 
scripts have  it,  or  as  our  printed  edition  has  it,  Ar- 
milus,  which  is  the  same  as  Armalyus  = Armain3rus. 
Baclier  (“Targum  zu  den  Prophetcn,”  in  “Z.  D. 
M.  G.”  1873,  p.  31,  note)  has  shown  that  all  the  manu- 
scripts to  Isa.  xi.  4 have  the  J,  either  or 

or  He  has  also  called  especial  attention  to 

the  tyrant  Armalinus,  the  mythical  builder  of  Mem- 
phis in  Arabian  folk-lore,  who,  according  to  Professor 
Fleischer,  is  Armalgus,  whom  Bacher  also  identifies 
with  Angro-mainyush.  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  vi.  xxx., 
found,  in  the  Leipsic  manuscript  containing  “ Jlilha- 
mot  ha-Mashiah,  ” the  name  written  Saadia 

(“  Amunat,”  ed.  Landauer,  p.  239)  calls  him 
Armalyos. 

Owing  to  the  identification  of  Rome’s  angel  with 
Samael,  chief  of  the  evil  spirits,  Armilus  in  the  course 
of  time  was  identified  with  Romulus  (see  Bousset’s 
“Antichrist,”  pp.  66,  67).  The  name  given  to  Ar- 
mainyush  in  other  Jewish  eschatologies  was  Belial 
(Beliar,  II  Cor.  vi.  14;  Sibylline  Books,  ii.  6,15,  iii.  63; 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Dan.  v.),  the 
same  as  “ spirit  of  hell”  (see  Ps.  xviii.  5 and  Bathgen’s 
Comm.),  hence  the  “ son  of  perdition  ” (II  Thess.  ii.  3) 
and  the  “man  of  sin,”  that  is,  rasha',  “the  Wicked” 
(Isa.  xi.  4).  Thus  the  Serpent  is  spoken  of  as  Ila- 
rctsha',  “the  Wicked  One,”  in  Gen.  R.  xx.,  Bek.  8a 
(compare  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  13);  and  Rome  as  the 
wicked  kingdom,  J/a(^^<^/^a-m/^a‘a7<.  (Gen.  R.  lx.xvi.). 

In  the  Hebrew  apocalyptic  literature  (Midr.  Wa- 
j'osha' ; Book  of  Zerubbabel ; Otot  ha-Mashiah ; The 
Secrets  of  Simon  b.  Yohai;  and  the  Elijah  Apoca- 
lypse in  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  i.  56,  ii.  56,  60,  iii.  65-80) 
Ahriman  appears  in  many  forms  that  gave  rise  to 
all  kinds  of  conjectural  interpretations;  D1N7'D"lX, 
explained  by  Jellinek  (“B.  II.”  iii.  xviii.)  as  Here- 
molaos;  according  to  Griitz,  in  Levy,  “ Worterbuch 
zu  den  Targumim,”  s.v.,  a supposed  translation  of 
OySs,  Bala  ‘am  = “ Destroyer  of  the  people” ; Dlfs'DI  X 
explained  by  Zunz,  “ G.  V.”  p.  295  (who  declares  the 
passage  in  Targ.  Yer.  to  Isa.  xi.  4 to  be  a late  interpo- 


lation), as  a combination  of  Romulus  and  Remus ; and 
by  Hitzig  (in  his  “ Commentary  on  Daniel,”  p.  125)  as 
referring  to  Caligula,  whom  Suetonius 
His  Guises  (chap,  xxv.)  represents  as  appearing 
and  Names,  armillatus.  Then  there  are  also  the 
forms  and  Ni5'Knn,  which  con- 

vey no  sense  at  all ; and  finally  he  is  introduced  as 
“ Armilus  whom  the  nations  of  the  world  will  call  An- 
tichrlstus,  ” a name  which  appears  again  in  distorted 
forms  as  mSJ’Dn  and  XnDC'nmil  (see  Elijah  Apoca- 
lypse in  Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  iii.  65).  He  is  described  as  a 
monstrous  figure  of  immense  size,  with  one  small  and 
one  large  eye ; with  leprosy  on  his  forehead : with  one 
ear  open  and  one  closed;  the  left  ann  small,  and  the 
right  very  long ; and  of  his  origin  the  strange  story  is 
given  that  he  is  the  son  of  Satan,  and  that  a stone  is 
his  mother.  There  is  in  Rome  a marble  block  “not 
made  by  human  hands,”  in  the  shape  of  a beautiful 
maiden ; and  under  the  guiles  of  Satan  the  j'ouths  of 
Rome  are  filled  with  lust  at  .sight  of  it;  the  stone 
gives  birth  to  the  monstrous  giant  who  becomes  king 
and  Messiah  of  the  Romans.  It  is  he  who  leads  the 
whole  army  of  heathendom  in  battle  against  the 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Ephraim,  and  conquers  him.  His 
reign  lasts,  however,  only  forty  or  forty-five  days, 
and  he  is  at  last  defeated  by  the  IMe.ssiah  from  the 
house  of  David,  with  the  aid  of  ilichael  the  archangel 
and  Elijah. 

That  this  legend — evidently  connected  with  that 
of  Virgil,  and  with  the  stone  of  Rhea,  brought  to 
Rome  in  204  B.C.,  and  the  impure  cult  of  Sabazius, 
whose  symbol  was  the  serpent  (see  Preller,  “ Grie- 
chische  Mj'thologie,  ”i.  531,  576,  578) — has  nothing 
to  do  with  Romulus  is  clear.  Nor  can  the  Armilus- 
Antichrist  legend  be  the  product  of  the  Arabic-gaonic 
age,  as  Zunz  (“G.  V.”  2d  ed.,  p.  295)  thought,  for 
Bousset  in  his  work  on  Antichrist  has  clearly"  shown 
that  it  is  of  pre-Christian  origin.  Already'  Saadia  (in 
“Emunot  we-De‘ot,”  viii.  \22etseq.)  speaksof  it  as 
an  ancient  tradition.  The  Mandmansalso  speak  of  an 
Antichrist,  Ndm  Mesilia,  as  one  full  of  lasciviousness 
and  stricken  with  leprosy  (“  Right  Genza,”  section  ii., 
p.  59;  Brandt,  “Maudiiische  Schriften,”  pp.  95,  97  et 
seq. ),  who,  with  the  aid  of  Ruha,  his  mother,  casts  the 
spirit  of  lust  and  fornication  into  the  world.  He  is 
called  the  deceiver  or  Roman  (Noldeke  prefers  the 
latter  translation;  see  Brandt,  “Mandilische  Relig- 
ion,” p.  228,  and  “Mandilische  Schriften,”  p.  95,  note 
2).  He  is  identical  with  the  itlohammedan  Al-Dajjal 
(The  Deceiver  or  Liar),  whose  reign  lasts  forty  days 
(see  Bousset,  p.  74,  and  compare  Antichrist). 
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AHRONY,  ISAAC.  See  Courl.and. 

AHHWEILEIl : Town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
twenty-three  miles  northwest  of  Coblenz,  on  the 
river  Ahr.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  year  1248  as  con- 
taining a Jewish  colony.  In  1255  and  1262  a number 
of  Jews  of  Ahrweiler  acquired  property  at  Cologne; 
some  of  them  are  referred  to  as  living  at  Bacharach  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Wolfram, 
archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1335,  ordered  the  same 
measures  to  be  applied  to  the  Jews  of  Ahrweiler,  in 
regulating  the  meat  trade,  as  were  already  in  force 
among  the  Jews  of  Bonn.  The  community  suffered 
greatly  from  the  persecutions  which  broke  out  in  the 
Rhine  districts  in  1348,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
black  death,  and  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne 
alone  no  less  than  forty-four  communities  were  anni- 
hilated. At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
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Alirweiler  was  attacked  by  the  soldiery  of  Brabant 
and  Holland,  and  the  Jewish  community  barely  es- 
caped destruction.  Of  its  rabbis,  a certain  Isaac  of 
Ahrweiler  addressed  ritual  questions  to  Jacob  Molin 
of  Worms  (d.  1427),  and  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch.  In  Ahrw'eiler  was  also  Kabbi  Issachar, 
wliose  daughter  Frommet,  the  wife  of  Rabbi  Samuel 
ben  IMoses,  was  so  learned  that  she  copied  Samuel 
Schlettstadt’s  “Kizzur  Mordecai,”  in  1454,  for  her 
husband.  The  manuscript  is  uow  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris.  In  the  “ J udenschreinsbuch  der 
Laurenzpfarre  ” of  Cologne  there  are  mentioned  as 
coming  from  Ahrweiler:  Joseph  and  his  wife,  Kicha, 
1248-55;  Gumpert,  son  of  the  preceding,  1270-75; 
Saul  and  his  wife,  Reggelin,  1318-26 ; Joseph  and  his 
wife,  Genanna,  1291-1336.  In  the  Palatinate  records 
are  to  be  found  in  addition;  Simon,  son  of  Vifanz  (= 
Haj^yim),  1346;  Hanne  (in  Bacharach),  1367,  widow 
of  the  preceding ; to  which  may  be  added  Baruch  ben 
Simon,  physician,  poet,  and  glossarist  (flourished  in 
the  fifteenth  centuiy).  Hayyim  Treves,  son  of  Jo- 
liiinan  Treves  who  wrote  a commentary  upon  the 
Mahzor  and  who  succeeded  Ruben  Fulda  in  the  rab- 
binate of  Cologne,  died  at  Ahrweiler  in  1598.  His 
son-in-law,  Isaac  ben  Hayyim,  also  lived  there.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  (1641  et  seq.)  we  find  the 
name  of  Herz  Alirweiler  as  one  of  the  “ Rabbi - 
natsassessoren  ” at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  His  son 
Mattithi.iii  Ahrweilek  became  rabbi  of  Heidel- 
berg in  1708.  The  family  name  Ahrweiler  occurs 
also  at  Prague  and  Worms.  After  this  every  trace 
of  the  community  disappears. 

The  present  Jewish  community  dates  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1899  there  were 
cighty-two  Jewish  families  there.  The  new  syna- 
gogue was  built  in  1895. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHY  : Dc.s  JiifleTHichreivshuch  (Ur  Laurenzpfarre 

zu  Kliln,  ed.  Stern  and  Hoeniger,  p.  188;  Dax  MartijroJo- 

Uinin  (Ux  NUrnlierqer  Memorhuclies,  ed.  Salfeld,  pp.  273, 

287  ; Lowenstein,  Gesch.  cl.  Juclen  in  cl.  Kurpfalz,  p.  157. 

A.  F. 

AHRWEILER,  MATTITHIAH ; German 
rabbi;  born  about.  1650  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main; 
died  at  Heidelberg,  September  19, 1728.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth  his  father,  Herz,  was  dayyan.  Matti- 
thiah  oiliciated  as  rabbi  at  Bingen  (Jacob  Popper, 
"Responsa,”  ii..  No.  8,  Frankfort,  1742),  and  subse- 
quently at  Mannheim,  where  he  taught  in  the  college 
(see  Kl.aus)  founded  by  Lemle  Moses.  In  1708  he 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  Lemle  Institute. 
Sliortly  afterward  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  as 
rabbi  to  the  congregation  of  that  city,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  congregations  in  the  Palatinate, 
wliich  position  he  held  until  his  death.  The  local 
memorial  book  praises  his  piety  and  learning. 

Kibi.iograpiiy  : Lowenstein,  Gesch.  cl.  Juclen  in  d. Kurpfalz, 

1895,  pp.  157  et  sect. 

D. 

AHUB  BEN  MEIR  HANASIA.  See  Ha- 

NAStA.  Aurn  ukx  JMeiu. 

AHUDI,  SOLOMON.  See  Soi.omon  b.  Jacob 
IBN  AyTB. 

AHURAMAZDA.  See  Ormuzd. 

AI  (or  HA-‘AI,  probably  from  'y=“  The  Ruin  ”) : 
A royal  Canaanitish  town,  eastward  from  Beth-el  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  seat  of  a king,  destroyed  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  viii.)  after  one  unsuccessful  attack  (Josh.  vii.). 
In  Josh.  viii.  28  it  is  described  as  “a  ruin  unto  this 
day.  ” It  must  have  been  rebuilt  before  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  x.  28,  where  the 
name  is  given  as  Aiath.  “Men  of  Beth-el  and  Ai  ” 
are  mentioned  after  the  Exile  (Ezra,  ii.  28) ; Aija  and 


Beth-el  were  peopled  by  Benjamites  (Neh.  xi.  31). 
Ayya  (as  in  many  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  the  better 
Septuagint  manuscripts,  instead  of  Azzah-Gaza), 
in  the  latter  passage,  is  a border  city  of  Ephraim, 
I Chron.  vii.  28.  Aiath  may  be  understood  thus  or  as 
the  northernmost  city  of  Judea.  According  to  Gen. 
xii.  8,  xiii.  3,  Abraham  encamped  on  a mountain  be- 
tw'een  Ai  and  Beth-el;  and  in  Josh.  vii.  11  Joshua’s 
army  is  said  to  have  pitched  on  the  north  side  of  Ai 
wilh  a valley  between  that  place  and  Ai.  Ai  is  gen- 
erally identified,  according  to  Van  de  Velde,  with 
the  modern  Tell  el-llajar,  between  Betin  and  Diir 
Diwau;  and,  according  to  Robinson,  with  Khirbet 
Hayan,  directly  south  of  the  latter. 

Bibliography  : Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 

ii.  119,  312  et  seq. 

W.  M.  M. 

AIBU  (IBTJ)  : By  this  name,  unaccompanied  by 
patronymic  or  cognomen,  are  known  four  amoraim, 
three  of  whom  were  members  of  the  family  of  Abba 
Alika  (Rab)  in  Babylonia,  and  the  remaining  one 
was  a distinguished  Palestinian.  1.  The  father  of 
Rab,  and  elder  half-brother  of  Hiyya  the  Great,  a lin- 
eal or  lateral  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  David 
(Ket.  625;  Yer  Ta'auit,  iv.  68a;  Gen.  R.  xcviii.).  After 
the  birth  of  Aibu,  his  father,  having  become  a wid- 
ower, married  a widow  w'ho  had  a daughter,  and 
from  that  union  came  Hiyya.  Aibu  married  his  step- 
sister, and  was  thus  related  to  Hij^ya  as  both  half- 
brother  and  brother-in-law  (Sanh.  5a,  Pes.  4a).  Aibu 
was  a disciple  of  Eleazar  b.  Zadok  (Suk.  445);  and 
Hiyya,  speaking  to  Rab,  often  addressed  him  as  Bar 
Pahate  (Son  of  Nobles;  Ber.  135),  thus  testifying  to  the 
nolile  gifts  of  his  elder  half-brother.  2.  A sou  of  Rab, 
W'ho  inherited  his  name  from  his  grandfather,  but 
not  his  scholarly  caiiacity.  His  father,  seeing  that 
Aibu  w'as  not  endow'ed  w’ith  great  mental  gifts,  ad- 
vised him  to  turn  his  attention  to  secular  pursuits, 
and  furni.shed  him  with  a number  of  practical  rules 
of  conduct.  Aibu  became  a farmer;  and  some  had 
occasion  to  criticize  him  for  not  observing  a rab- 
binical enactment  (Pcs.  113«;  B.  M.  935;  ‘Ab.  Zarah, 
355).  3.  A grandson  of  Rab  (Suk.  445).  So  little 

W'as  he  know'u  as  an  authority  on  the  Halakah,  that 
the  name  of  his  Palestinian  contemporary  Abbahu 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  his  (Pes.  46a,  Hul. 
122b  et  seq.).  4.  See  following  article.  S.  M. 

AIBU  (IBU) : A prominent  haggadist  of  the 
fourth  amoraic  generation  (fourth  century),  contem- 
jiorary  of  Judah  (Judau)  b.  Simon  (b.  Pazzi;  Midr. 
Teh.  to  viii.  2,  cxiii.  1).  He  W'as  versed  in  the  Halakah, 
in  which  he  often  reported  opinions  in  behalf  of  Rabbi 
Yannai  (Ket.  545,  1045;  Kid.  19a,  33a;  Zeb.  103a); 
but  no  original  decisions  have  come  down  from  him. 
In  the  field  of  the  Haggadah,  on  the  contrary,  while 
we  find  him  repeating  observations  of  his  predeces- 
sors (Gen.  R.  xliv.,  Ixxxii. ; Midr.  Teh.  to  ci.  8),  he  is 
generally  original  in  his  remarks.  Commenting  on 
Jacob’s  order  to  Joseph,  “ Go  and  see  whether  it  be 
W'ell  W’ith  thy  brethren  and  well  with  the  flock” 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  14),  the  question  is  raised.  Do  flocks 
of  sheep  appreciate  human  greetings?  Whercunto 
Aibu  replies:  “ It  is  man's  duty  to  pray  for  and  look 
after  the  well-being  of  the  dumb  animal  that  con- 
tributes to  his  w'elfare”  (Tan.,  Wayesheb,  13,  ed. 
Buber;  see  Gen.  R.  Ixxxiv.).  In  specifying  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  escorted  Abraham  on  his  journey  to 
IMoriah  (Gen.  xxii.  3),  and  Saul  on  his  visit  to  the 
witch  of  En-dor  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  8),  Scripture,  ac- 
cording to  R.  Aibu,  intends  to  convey  the  practical 
lesson,  that  man  w’hen  traveling  should  be  accom- 
panied by  at  least  two  servants,  or  else  he  may  him- 
self become  his  servant’s  servant  (Lev.  R.  xxvi.). 
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In  his  Biblical  exegesis,  he  aims  to  reconcile  varia- 
tions in  Scrip turalexpressions.  Thus,  Aibu  explains 
the  reason  assigned  for  God’s  mercies  in  the  pas- 
sage, “ The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people  for  his 
great  name’s  sake”  (I  Sam.  xii.  22),  and  the  omis- 
sion of  that  reason  in  the  similar  message,  “ The 
Lord  will  not  cast  off  his  people  ” (Ps.  xciv.  14),  by 
applying  the  latter  to  the  times  of  the  people’s 
piety,  and  the  former  to  the  days  of  heedlessness. 
God  is  alwaj’s  good ; when  the  people  are  deserving 
of  His  goodness  He  showers  it  upon  them  for  their 
own  sake;  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  de- 
serving, He  forsakes  them  not  for  His  great  name’s 
sake  (Ruth  R.  to  i.  6).  Similarly,  he  explains  the 
variation  in  the  version  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, “Remember  the  Sabbath  day  ” (Ex.  xx.  8),  and 
“ Keep  the  Sabbath  day  ” (Dent.  v.  12).  According 
to  Aibu  (on  behalf  of  Resh  Lakish)  the  term  “re- 
member ” applies  to  cases  when  one  is  not  able  to 
rest  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as,  for  instance,  when  one 
is  on  a sea  voyage,  and  only  remembering  is  possi- 
ble; the  term  “keep”  applies  to  ordinary  circum- 
stances, when  “ keeping  ” is  obligatory  (Pesik.  R. 
xxiii.). 

Dw'elling  on  the  verse  (Ps.  viii.  4 [A.  V.  3]),  “ When 
I consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  ” 
etc. , Aibu  remarks ; 

“There  are  three  classes  of  men : (1)  those  who  are  contented 
with  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  sky,  with  the  moon  and  stars 
and  planets ; (2)  those  who  pray  to  God  to  reserve  all  the  good 
due  to  them  for  heaven  in  the  hereafter;  and  (3)  a class  of 
lazy  workingmen  w-ho  say.  ‘ Whatever  thou  wilt  give  us,  give  us 
now,  both  what  may  be  our  due  and  whatever  may  be  bestowed 
upon  us  through  our  fathers’  merits  : give  us  whatever  thy  fin- 
gers have  wrought’  ’’  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  viii.  4). 

Elsewhere  he  says;  “No  man  departs  from  this 
world  having  realized  even  half  of  his  desires. 
When  a man  has  acquired  a hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
he  longs  to  increase  them  to  two  hundred;  and 
when  he  has  two  hundred,  he  is  anxious  to  double 
these  again”  (Eccl.  R.  i.  13,  iii.  10).  Aibu’s  homi- 
letic observations  are  numerous,  both  those  related 
in  his  own  name  and  those  reported  in  his  behalf  by 
the  haggadists  of  his  own  and  subsequent  genera- 
tions (compare  Pesik.  i.,  iii.,  v.,  xvii.,  xxv.,  xxvii. ; 
Pesik.  R.  ed.  Friedman,  index;  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  in- 
dex ; ]\Iidr.  Teh.  ed.  Buber,  index ; Bacher,  “ Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  iii.  63-79).  S.  M. 

AIBU  (IBTJ)  B.  NAGGARI ; A Palestinian 
amora  of  the  fourth  generation  (fourth  century), 
disciple  of  Hila,  and  contemporary  of  Judah  b.  (Si- 
mon b.)  Pazzi.  He  reports  Halakot  in  behalf  of  many 
of  his  predecessors  (Yer.  Shek.  iv.  48c,  Yer.  Meg.  i. 
70cr,  Yer.  Yeb.  i.  2c),  and  also  advances  opinions  of 
his  own.  Several  of  his  homiletic  observations  are 
preserved.  One  of  these  makes  the  scriptural  verse 
“When  he  shall  be  judged,  let  him  be  condemned” 
(Ps.  cix.  7)  the  basis  for  the  often-cited  rabbinic  doc- 
trine that  Satan  is  always  ready  to  accuse  at  a man’s 
critical  moment  (Yer.  Shab.  ii.  5b;  Yalk.,  Gen.  § 31). 
Another,  and  the  one  most  frequently  quoted,  is  that 
which  exonerates  David  from  the  imputation  that 
he  really  “ sat  before  the  Lord  ” (compare  11  Sam.  vii. 
18),  whereas  sitting  in  the  Temple  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Aibu  interprets  the  Hebrew  term  wayeslieb 
(“he  sat”)  as  if  it  were  wayasheb  Q'‘\\q  settled,”  or 
“ prepared  himself  ”),  and  interprets  it  as  signifying 
that  David  composed  himself  for  praying  before  the 
Lord  (Yer.  Pes.  v.  end,  32d  et  al. ; the  reading  Bun 
b.  Nagdi,  in  Midr.  Sam.  xxvii.,  is  obviously  a copy- 
ist’s error).  That  Aibu  received  instructions  di- 
rectly from  Johanan,  as  seems  to  be  intimated  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (R.  H.  21a),  is  doubtful, 
since  he  was  known  to  have  been  a disciple  of  Hila 


(see  Frankel,  “Mebo,”  pp.  63a,  15b;  Bacher,  "Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  559-560).  S.  M. 

AIN  (“Fountain”):  1.  Acity  given  to  the  Levites 
in  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  32, 
xix.  7,  xxi.  16;  Neh.  xi.  29).  The  Septuagint  read- 
ing connects  Ain  and  Rimmon  and  gives  them  as 
one;  although  the  context  of  I Chron.  iv.  32  is  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that  the}^  at  least  were  re- 
garded as  distinct.  The  place  corresponds  to  the 
modern  Umm-er  Rammamiu  (Buhl,  “ Geogr.  d.  Alten 
Palestina,”  p.  183).  2.  A i)lace  on  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Canaan,  west  of  Riblah.  Its  identity  is  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Both  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gums  refer  it  to  the  fountain  in  the  grove  of  Daphne, 
near  Antioch.  Later  geographers  prefer  the  source 
of  the  Orontes;  others  identify  it  with  a well  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Hermon  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Bacher,  “ Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  659  scj.).  G.  B.  L. 

AINKADES:  A well  near  the  Arabah.  first  seen 
by  Rowlands  in  1842.  He  identified  it  with  the  K.\- 
DEsn  Bakne.x  of  the  Bible.  It  was  not  seen  again 
by  Europeans  till  1881,  when  it  was  visited  by  Trum- 
bull, who  has  shown  conclusively  that  Ain  Kades 
and  Kadesh  Baruea  are  the  same.  See  K.xdesii. 

Bibliography:  Trumbull,  Kadesh  Barnea,  pp.  272-275,  309- 
321,  New  York,  1884. 

G.  B.  L. 

AIN  MUSA  (“  Spring  [or  “ Springs  ”]  of  Moses  ”) ; 
A small  oasis,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  southwest  of 
Suez,  Egypt.  It  is  about  250  acres  in  extent,  with 
luxuriant  gardens  and  groups  of  palms  and  tama- 
risks. The  water  of  some  of  its  springs  is  undrink- 
able, while  that  of  others  has  only  traces  of  salt,  so 
that  the  popular  identification  of  it  with  Makaii  (Ex. 
XV.  23)  is  not  very  jilausible.  Modern  scholars  have, 
more  frequentlv,  connected  Ain  jMusa  with  Elim 
(Ex.  XV.  27).  ■ W.  M.  31. 

AIRE : A fortified  town  on  the  river  Adour,  in 
southern  France.  There  is  no  certainty  that  a Jewish 
community  ever  existed  here  ; but  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  a Hebrew  poet  comiwsed  a 
eulogy  on  his  native  town  which,  from  its  Hebrew 
spelling  (gil^'X),  would  seem  to  have  been  Aire. 
This  poet  was  Isaac  ben  Abhaiiam  ha-Gouni.  The 
appellation  Ha-Gorni  (“he  of  the  threshing-floor”) 
is  derived  from  the  modern  name  of  Aire,  which 
signifies  a barn  or  threshing-floor;  and  by  a Jilay  on 
words,  the  poet  applies  this  name  to  his  native  place. 
He  mentions  several  of  his  fellowtowns  men : one 
Samuel,  wiiom  he  describes  as  “ prophet,”  and  Aaron, 
a learned  Talmudist,  besides  a number  of  private 
individuals. 

Bibliography  : Monatsschrift.  1878.  p.  476 ; 1879,  p.  17 ; 1882, 
pp.  510-523;  Jedaiah  Bedersi,  Hotatn  Taknit,  ed.  Steinschnei- 
der,  introd.  p.  2;  Gross,  GaUia  juilaiea,  p.  49;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Munich,  Nos.  128  ct  scq. 

31.  S. 

AIX,  or  AIX-EN-PROVENCE ; A town  in 
the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rlione,  France,  the 
Aqvue  Sextiie  of  the  Romans,  and  for  a short  period 
the  capital  of  Provence.  It  is  variously  transcribed 
in  Hebrew,  and  is  sometimes  translated  in  Hebrew 
literature  by  “ Tr  ha-3Iayim.” 

The  first  mention  of  Jews  in  Aix  appears  in  a doc- 
ument of  the  year  1283,  preserved  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church  of  Aix,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  com- 
munity, in  return  for  the  yearly  payment  of  two 
pounds  of  pepper,  was  permitted  to  have  a syna- 
gogue and  a cemetery.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Jews  of  Aix  inhabited  the  rue  Venel,  in  the  quarter 
of  Saiut-Sauveur,  which  was  then  known  as  the 
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“ Jews’  Street.  ” Their  chief  trade  seems  to  have  been 
in  spices,  silks,  and  wax.  The  exact  number  of 
Jewish  families  that  made  up  the  community  can  not 
be  ascertained,  except  for  the  year  1341,  when  Aix 
contained  1,211  Jews,  of  whom  203  were  landed  pro- 
prietors. The  ordinances  against  the  Jews  through- 
out Provence  were  rigorously  applied  to  those  of 
Aix,  and  were  the  cause  of  many  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  community.  They  could  not,  for 
instance,  testify  against  a Christian ; nor  were  they 
allowed  to  visit  the  public  baths  on  any  day  during 
the  week  but  Friday,  which  was  set  aside  for  their 
exclusive  use ; they  were  forbidden  to  do  work  on 
Sundays;  no  Jew  could  embark  for  Alexandria,  and 
only  four  could  take  passage  by  the  same  boat  for 
any  of  the  other  ports  of  the  Levant.  This  latter  en- 
actment often  compelled  Jewish  merchants  to  send 
Christian  messengers  on  their  commercial  expedi- 
tions. The  failure,  on  the  part  of  Jew  or  Jewess,  to 
wear  the  distinguishing  yellow  toque,  or  the  round 
patch,  was  severely  punished.  A local  ordinance 
prohibited  the  Jews  from  engaging  in  dice-throw- 
ing with  Christians.  It  is  probable  that  the  inquisi- 
torial commission  of  Dominican  friars,  instituted  in 
1198  by  Pope  Innocent  HI.,  against  the  Albigenses, 
became  likewise  a source  of  annoyance  to  the  Jews 
of  Aix  and  of  the  other  large  cities  of  Provence ; for, 
in  1276,  Charles  1.  of  Anjou  promulgated  an  edict 
which  abolished  the  right  of  this  commission  to  mo- 
lest the  Jews  within  his  territory. 

AVith  Charles  1.  the  Jews  of  Aix,  together  with 
those  of  other  towns  of  Pi'ovence,  lost  their  pro- 
teetor.  Charles  H.  (1285-1309)  issued  ordinances  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Jews  were  forbidden,  on  pain 
of  a fine  of  two  silver  marks,  to  have  a Christian  serv- 
ant, to  hold  a public  office,  and  to  lay  aside  the  dis- 
tinguishing yellow  badge.  The  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  relatively  a happy  epoch  for 
the  Jews  of  Aix,  under  the  reign  of  Robert  of  An- 
jou, who  showed  them  every  kind  of  protection;  but 
the  second  half  was  a very  dark  one.  The  presence 
of  the  wicked  Joanna  on  the  throne  of  Provence  gave 
scope  to  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  the  most  bar- 
barous rescriptions  were  issued.  In  1344  the  Jews 
of  Aix  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  riots  following 
the  blood  accusation  against  Samson  of  Reylhane. 

An  incident  fraught  with  frightful  consequences 
to  the  Jews  of  Aix  and  Pertuis  took  place  in  the  year 
1436,  during  the  otherwise  tranquil  reign  of  Rene 
of  Anjou.  A Jew  of  Aix,  Astruc  de  Leon,  ■was  ac- 
cused of  having  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  a fine  of  100  livres  was  imposed  upon 
him  for  this  crime.  But  the  populace  considered 
this  punishment  too  light,  and  demanded  and  ob- 
tained his  death;  and,  not  content  even  with  this, 
a wholesale  massacre  of  the  Jews  was  begun  which 
extended  over  a considerable  area.  The  execution 
of  Astruc  took  place  near  the  Church 
Execution  of  the  Oratory,  as  proved  by  a com- 
of  Astruc  memorative  column  said  to  have  been 
de  L§ou.  still  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  the  account  given 
by  Depping,  it  is  related  that  20,000  livres  were  of- 
fered by  the  Jews  to  Rene  as  a ransom  for  the  ac- 
cused, and  that  finally  he  was  executed  by  disguised 
noblemen  of  Aix;  but  these  statements  are  based 
chiefly  upon  very  unreliable  documents.  Joseph 
ha-Kohen,  in  his  “ Emek  ha-Baka,  ” speaks  of  a mas- 
sacre of  the  Jews  of  Aix  during  the  year  1430,  and 
states  that  in  this  uprising  of  the  populace  seventy- 
four  Jews  accepted  baptism;  but  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  there  is  an  error  of  dates  here,  and  that 
the  massacre  mentioned  by  Joseph  ha-Kohen  is  the 
same  as  the  incident  of  1436.  This  massacre  is  also 


mentioned,  though  vaguely,  in  the  “ShebetYehu- 
dab”  of  Solomon  ibn  Verga;  but  Wiener,  in  his  edi- 
tion, p.  114,  erroneously  has  “ Agen”  for  “Aix.” 

On  the  10th  of  Ma}^,  1484,  a band  of  marauders 
from  the  Dauphine  and  Auvergne  provinces  pil- 
laged the  Jews  of  Aix  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxix. 
110).  When,  in  1492,  a convoy  of  Spanish  Jews  was 
brought  to  Marseilles  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  the 
Jews  of  Aix  associated  themselves  with  those  of 


The  Synagogue  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (see  p.  301). 

(From  a photograph.) 


that  city  and  procured  their  release,  becoming  in 
part  responsible  for  them  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives.”  ix.  67). 

Aix  now  belongs  to  the  Consistory  of  Marseilles. 
It  has  also  an  aid  association. 

Among  the  few  more  or  less  eminent  persons  asso- 
ciated with  the  town  of  Aix  maj"^  be  mentioned:  R. 
Isaiah  ben  Samuel,  poet  and  savant,  who  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  who  main- 
tained a lively  controversy,  largely  upon  personal 
matters,  with  the  poet  Isaac  Gorni;  Abraham  ben 
Joseph  ben  Neriya,  rabbi  at  Aix  toward  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth,  whose  reputation  for  learning  and  wis- 
dom spread  throughout  Provence,  and  who  sided 
with  Abba  Mari  ben  Moses  of  Lunel  and  Solomon 
ben  Adret  in  the  theological  conflict  that  took  place 
in  the  south  of  France,  from  1303  to  1306;  Solomon 
ben  Nathan  Orgueiri,  who,  according  to  Joha'uan 
Alemanno,  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew  a 
book  of  mysticism  and  superstition  by  “ Apollonius  ” 
(about  1390);  and  Simon  ben  Joseph,  a learned  rabbi, 
originally  of  Perpignan,  who  settled  at  Aix  during 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  northern  Prance 
(1306).  The  term  “of  Aix”  is  appended  to  names 
found  in  various  manuscripts,  as,  for  instance,  “Don 
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Aix 

Ajalon 


Ij  Bcndig  of  Aix,”  in  manuscript  No.  2550  of  the 
I Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  See  also  Nostradamus. 

' Bibliography  : Joseph  ha-Kohen,  'Emek ha-Baka,  ed.  Wiener, 
p.  M ; Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  28,  '29,  45-48,  148,  149,  464  ; 

' Depping,  Die  Judeii  im  MittelMter,  pp.  2.52  et  seq.;  Monats- 

■ gchrift,  1878,  pp.  156  et  seq.,  1879,  pp.  17  et  seq.;  Hananel 

Cremieux,  in  La  Famille  de  Jacob,  vii.  144. 

W.  M. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  (AACHEN)  : A city 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  which  a Jewish  settlement 
; flourished  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  Carlovingian  period  there  Yras  a colony  of 
Jews  near  the  royal  palace ; and  the  Jewish  mer- 
chants of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  referred  to  in  a capitu- 
lary of  the  eighth  century.  In  802  Isaac,  who  had 
I accompanied  the  ambassador  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
; calif  Harun-al-Raschid,  made  his  ceremonial  entrance 
into  the  royal  residence  of  Aix  -la-Chapelle.  Among 
the  Jews  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  828,  a certain  David  is 
mentioned,  who  had  admired  the  wonderful  cures  of 
Einhard  (Eginhard).  For  the  next  four  hundred  years 
the  records  are  silent  concerning  the  Jews;  and  not 
till  1227  is  there  another  important  entry.  In  that 
year  Frederick  II.  presented  the  Jews  to  Count  Wil- 
helm of  Jillich  as  an  imperial  fief.  The  records  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  show  many  Jewish  converts  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1247  a Jew  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Mannis  (also  called  Troist),  acquired  half 
a house  called  “Aquis”  (that  is,  Aachen)  at  Cologne. 


is  certain  that  Jews  resided  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  state  treasury.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1629  caused  the  serious  loss 
to  the  city  in  tax  receipts  of  136  gold  guilders.  In 
1667,  against  the  protest  of  the  city  council,  six  .Tews 
were  allowed  to  return.  In  1777,  'the  duke  of  Jillich 
yielded  to  the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  Jewish  tax, 
which  had  been  his  prerogative.  On  May  16,  1815, 
the  Jewish  congregation,  dating  from  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  offered  homage  in  its  syn- 
agogue to  the  Prussian  king  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. 
The  present  synagogue  was  built  in  1860  (see  illus- 
tration opposite).  A cemetery  was  acquired  in  1851. 
The  oflice  of  rabbi  was  held  by  Dr.  Rothschild  from 
1847  to  1859;  by  Dr.  Wolffsohn,  1861  to  1875;  and  by 
Dr.  Taubes,  1876.  Dr.  .laulus  is  the  present  rabbi. 
In  1900  there  were  2,100  Jewish  residents  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Bibliography:  O.  Dresemann,  Die  Juden  in  Aachen,  1887; 
Stern  and  Hoenlger,  Das  Jndenschreinslmeh,  Nos.  27,  IS, 
118,  119,  120,  141-14.3;  Aronius,  Reycsten  zur  Geschichte 
der  Juden  in  Deutschland,  p.  240. 

J.  F. 

AJALON : A city  in  Palestine,  from  which  the 
adjacent  “Valley  of  Ajalon”  took  its  name  (Josh, 
x.  12).  Its  location  is  identical  with  that  of  the  pres- 
ent Yalo,  a small  village  on  the  western  spur  of  the 
south  Ephraimitic  mountain  range  (Robinson.  “Re- 


General  View  of  Yalo— the  Ancient  Ajalon— Palestine. 

(From  a photograph.) 


An  Isaac  of  Aachen  and  his  son  Jacob  are  mentioned 
in  the  “.ludenschreinsbuch ” of  Cologne,  1270-75; 
also  a Solomon  of  Aachen  and  his  son  "Vivis,  1280-81. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  presence  of  Jews  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  is  probable,  though  not  certain.  At 
the  coronation  of  Maximilian  I.  (1486), the  Jews  of- 
fered homage  and  gave  him  magnificent  presents.  It 


searches,”  ii.  253;  iii.  145;  Guerin,  “La  Judee,”  i. 
290;  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  “Memoirs,”  iii.  19).  The 
valley  of  Ajalon  is  either  the  fertile  plain  Merj  ibn 
Umar  or  the  valley  Wady  Salman,  which  lies  west  of 
Gibeon  and  leads  to  Ajalon.  The  city  is  mentioned 
in  the  El-Amarna  tablets  under  the  names  Aialuna 
and  laluna  (Winckler,  in  “ Keilinschrift.  Bibliothek,” 
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vol.  V.,  Nos.  173,  180).  According  to  Judges,  i.  35, 
the  Danites  failed  to  conquer  Ajalon;  and  it  re- 
mained Canaanitic  until  subdued  by  the  Ephraim- 
ites.  It  is  included  in  the  Danite  territory  referred 
to  in  Josh.  xix.  42,  xxi.  24  (compare  I Chron.  vi.  54); 
but  in  I Chron.  viii.  13  it  appears  as  a city  of  the 
Benjamites.  Under  the  name  of  Aijurun  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak,  in  the  list  of 
cities  conquered  by  him  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam 
( W.  M.  Muller,  “ Asien  und  Europa,  ” p.  166).  Accord- 
ing to  II  Chron.  xi.  10  it  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam, 
and  II  Chron.  xxviii.  18  states  that  it  was  taken  by 
the  Philistines  from  Ahaz.  Whether  it  occurred  in 
the  original  text  of  I Sam.  xiv.  31  is  doubtful. 
Ajalon  must  not  be  confused  with  Aijalon  in  the 
territory  of  Zebulun  (Judges,  xii.  12).  F.  Bu. 

AJAS.  See  Ayas. 

AKABAH,  PALESTINE.  See  Eloth. 

‘AKABIA  BEN  MAHALALEL  : A religious 
teacher,  probably  of  the  second  tannaitic  generation 
(first  and  second  centuries).  Of  his  early  history 
nothing  is  known;  his  teachers  are  nowhere  named; 
and  of  his  sayings  comparatively  few  have  been  pre- 
served (Mishnah  ‘Eduy.  v.  6,  7;  Mishnah  Bek.  v.  4; 
Mislmah  Niddah,  ii.  6 ; Mishnah  Neg.  i.  4,  v.  3).  The 
Mishnah  portrays  him  as  a man  who,  even  in  cases 
where  different  traditions  were  held  by  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  fearlessly  and  persistently  main- 
tained opinions  on  some  Halakot,  because  those  opin- 
ions were  founded  on  traditions  he  had  received 
from  his  learned  predecessors.  On  one  occasion  the 
majority  demanded  that  he  renounce  his  divergent 
opinions,  but  he  refused.  It  was  even  intimated  to 
him  that,  in  the  event  of  his  compliance,  he  would 
be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  An  bet  din  (president 
of  the  court);  but  ‘Akabia  rejected  the  proposition, 
remarking,  “ I would  rather  be  called  a fool  all  my 
lifetime  than  be  a sinner  for  one  moment.  ” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  Halakah 
concerning  the  administration  of  “the  water  of  jeal- 
ousy ” (Num.  V.  11-31),  ‘Akabia  declared  that,  if  the 
subject  of  the  test  was  not  a free-born  Jewess,  the 
test- water  was  not  to  be  administered ; while  the  ma- 
jority declared  a proselyte  or  an  emancipated  slave 
to  be  the  equal  of  a free-born  daughter  in  Israel.  In 
support  of  their  view  the  majority  cited  a case  in 
point,  where  the  former  associate  presidents  of  the 
8auhedrin,  Shemaiahand  Abtalion,  had  the  test  made 
on  a freed  woman;  whereupon  ‘Akabia  disdainfully 
exclaimed,  “ Dugma  hishkuha.”  This  might  mean 
“To  one  like  themselves  they  gave  to  drink,”  and 
may  be  construed  as  an  allusion  to  an  old  rumor 
to  the  effect  that  these  associate  presidents  were 
themselves  lineal  descendants  of  proselytes  (Git. 
575):  or  it  might  mean  “They  gave  her  a sham  to 
drink.”  The  memory  of  those  chiefs  being  held  in 
esteem,  ‘Akabia’s  insinuation  gave  offense;  where- 
fore the  sentence  of  nidduy  (isolation,  excommuni- 
cation) was  passed  on  him.  This  he  bore  to  the  end 
of  his  days  rather  than  violate  his  convictions. 
However,  before  his  death,  he  admonished  his  son 
to  submit  to  the  views  of  the  majority,  even  in  the 
cases  where  he  himself  had  shown  such  persistent 
opposition.  His  son  expressing  surprise  at  so  ap- 
parent an  inconsistency,  the  dying  sage  replied : “ I 
have  received  my  tradition  from  a majority  of  a 
school  in  my  da3's,  and  so  have  my  opponents.  I 
was  bound  to  conform  to  the  tradition  1 had  re- 
ceived; and  so  are  they  bound  by  their  tradition. 
But  thou  hast  heard  the  traditions  both  from  myself 
and  from  my  opponents ; from  a minority  and  from 
a majority,  and  it  is  proper  for  thee  to  reject  the 


opinions  of  the  individual  and  adopt  the  views  of 
the  majority”  (‘Eduy.  v.  7). 

Another  characteristic  trait  of  ‘Akabia  was  the 
great  stress  he  laid  on  personal  merit.  When,  on 
his  deathbed,  he  was  requested  by  his  son  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  sages,  he  declined  to  do  so.  His 
son  inquired  whether  his  father  had  discovered  in 
him  any  trait  which  rendered  him  unworthy  of  such 
recommendation ; and  ‘Akabia’s  reply  was,  “ No ! but 
thine  own  deeds  will  make  thee  welcome,  or  thine  own 
deeds  will  make  thee  obnoxous”  (‘Eduy.  v.  7). 

‘Akabia’s  motto  in  life  was:  “ Remember  whence 
thou  hast  come,  whither  thou  goest,  and  before 
whom  thou  must  be  prepared  to  render  an  account 
of  thy  doings  ” (Ab.  iii.  1 ; compare  Ab.  R.  N.  xix ; 
Yer.  Sotah,  ii.  18(T;  Derek  Erez  R.  iii).  Beyond  this 
maxim  and  the  Halakot  enumerated  above,  nothing 
from  him  has  been  transmitted.  As  to  his  epoch 
scholars  are  divided.  While  some  place  him  in  the 
patriarchate  of  Hillel  I.  (30  B.c.  to  10  of  the  present 
era),  and  even  somewhat  earlier,  others  bring  him 
down  to  the  first  tannaitic  generation  (10-80);  still 
others  believe  that  he  flourished  during  the  patri- 
archate of  G.ymaliel  ii.  (80-117).  The  circumstan- 
ces and  scholastic  achievements  of  the  second  tan- 
naitic generation  render  ‘Akabia’s  excommunication 
more  reasonable. 

The  decree  of  excommunication  failed  to  obscure 
‘Akabia’s  merited  fame ; for  his  name  reached  subse- 
quent generations  surrounded  by  such  a halo  of  glory 
as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  decree  itself.  “ God  forbid,  ” 
exclaims  Judah  b.  Il.yi,  one  of  the  tannaim  of  the 
fourth  generation  (139-165),  “ that  we  should  think 
that  ‘Akabia  was  excommunicated,  for  the  Temple 
gates  were  never  closed  behind  a man  in  Israel  so 
great  in  Musdom  and  in  the  fear  of  sin  as  was  ‘Akabia 
ben  Mahalalel  ” (‘Eduy.  l.c.).  This  expression,  which 
is  based  on  the  law  forbidding  an  excommunicated 
person  to  enter  the  Temple  court,  was  in  later  days 
taken  literally,  and  gave  rise  to  forced  halakic  dis- 
cussions and  comments  (Ber.  19«,  Pes.  645),  as  well 
as  to  hypothetical  speculations  about  the  age  of  ‘Aka- 
bia. Elsewhere  (Sifre,  Num.  105)  it  is  said,  “Who- 
ever asserts  that  ‘Akabia  was  ever  excommunicated 
will  have  to  answer  before  the  tribunal  of  heaven.” 
This  observation  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Judah  b. 
Betera  I.  (compare  Shab.  97«);  and  conclusions  as  to 
‘Akabia’s  early  age  are  erroneously  deduced  there- 
from. 

Bibliography:  Briill,  Meho  lia-Mishnah,  i.  49;  Frankel, 
Darke  lia-Mishnak,  pp.  56  et  eeq. ; Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  2d 
ed..  iv.  39;  Jost,  Oeseh.  dex  Judenthums  und  seiner  Sekten 
ii.  34 ; Weiss,  Dor.  i.  176 ; Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  ii.  32 ; Deren- 
bourg,  Essaisur  VIJistoire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  483;  Mendel- 
sohn, Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xli.  31-44. 

S.  M. 

AKBABITES.  See  Okbakites. 

AKDAMUT (mtD’lpX);  Amystical poem, written 
in  Aramaic  by  Meir  ben  Isaac  Nehorai,  which  is  in 
the  Ashkenazic  usage  interpolated  after  the  opening 
verse  of  the  lesson  from  the  Law  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Weeks.  It  is  traditionally  associated 
with  two  melodies  of  different  dates.  The  older  (A) 
is  a chant,  used  also  for  “ calling  up  ” the  hatan  Torah 
(bridegroom  of  the  Law)  on  the  Feast  of  the  Rejoi- 
cing of  the  Law.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  eighth  (hypomixolydian)  mode  in  the  medie- 
val, or  plain-song,  system,  which  is  the  tonality  of 
much  of  the  older  recitative  music  of  the  Synagogue. 
The  other  traditional  melody  (B)  for  this  hy^mn  is  of 
much  later  origin.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
other  than  the  composition  of  a hazan  of  Middle 
Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a representative  theme  for 
the  festival  (compare  Addir  Hu),  and  as  such  is 
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quoted  extensively  in  the  rendering  of  the  Hallel 
(Ps.  cxvi.  16-19,  cxvii.).  Probably  its  finest  musical 
treatment  has  been  that  by  J.  L.  Mombach,  written 
about  1870  for  the  Great  Synagogue  of  London — a 
composition  of  great  interest. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche  Vortrdge,  p.  396. 

F.  L.  C. 

‘AKEDAH,  nT'py  (“The  binding  or  sacrifice  of 
Isaac”):  This  IBiblical  incident  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  Jewish  liturgy.  The  earliest  allusion  to 
it  in  prayer  occurs  in  the  Mishnah  (Ta'anit,  ii.  4) 
in  the  litany  for  public  fast-days,  “May  He  who 
answered  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah  listen  to  our 
supplication.  ” In  the  Gemara  (R.  H.  16a)  the  use  of 
a ram’s  horn  on  New-year’s  Day  is  explained  as  a 
reminder  of  the  ram  which  was  offered  in  place  of 
Isaac.  Hence  the  following  passage  was  inserted  in 
the  rtiusaf  arranged  by  Rab  in  the  third  century 


as 

ihaltzyk 


nation  of  its  conception  as  a claim  to  atonement. 
The  injunctions  in  Jer.  xix.  5 and  in  Micah,  vi.  7 
against  the  sacrifice  of  children  are  explained  as 
referring  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Ta'anit,  4a;  Yalk., 
Micah,  § 555). 

These  protests  were  silenced  by  the  persecutions 
in  which  Jewish  fathers  and  mothers  were  so  often 
driven  to  slaughter  their  own  children  in  order  to 
save  them  from  baptism.  This  sacrifice  is  regarded 
as  a parallel  to  that  of  Abraham  (Zunz,  “S.  P.”  pp. 
136-138).  The  influence  of  the  Christian  dogma  of 
atonement  by  vicarious  suffering  and  death,  it  has 
been  suggested,  induced  the  Jews  to  regard  the  will- 
ingness of  Isaac  also  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  light  of  a 
voluntary  offering  of  his  life  for  the  atonement  of 
his  descendants  (Geiger’s  “ Jiid.  Zeit.  ” x.  170 ; “ Nach- 
gelassene  Schriften,”  v.  352). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  some  advocates  of  re- 
formed Judaism  the  great  importance  of  the  Biblical 
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(Zunz,  “S.  P.”  p.  81;  B.  Beer,  “Leben  Abraham’s,” 
p.  186)  for  that  day  (see  Gen.  R.  Ivi. ; Lev.  R.  xxxvi.): 

“ Remember  in  our  favor,  O Lord  our  God,  the  oath  which 
Thou  hast  sworn  to  our  father  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah  ; con- 
sider the  binding  of  his  son  Isaac  upon  the  altar  when  he  sup- 
pressed his  love  in  order  to  do  Thy  will  with  a whole  heart ! 
Thus  may  Thy  love  suppress  Thy  wrath  against  us,  and  through 
Thy  great  goodness  may  the  heat  of  Thine  anger  be  turned  away 
from  Thy  people.  Thy  city,  and  Thy  heritage  ! . . . Remember 
to-day  in  mercy  in  favor  of  his  seed  the  binding  of  Isaac.” 

Gen.  xxii.  was  taken  as  the  Biblical  lesson  for  the 
second  day  of  the  New-year  festival  (Meg.  31a; 
compare  Rashi,  ad  loc.). 

In  the  course  of  time  ever  greater  importance  was 
attributed  to  the ‘Akedah.  The  haggadistic  litera- 
ture is  full  of  allusions  to  it ; the  claim  to  forgive- 
ness on  its  account  was  inserted  in  the  daily  morn- 
ing pra3'er ; and  a piece  called  “ ‘Akedah  ” was  added 
to  the  liturgy  of  each  of  the  penitential  daj's  among 
the  German  Jews. 

Before  the  first  blasts  of  the  shofar  are  sounded 
there  is  sung  in  the  Sephardic  liturgy  a hymn  which 
narrates  the  ‘Akedah;  this  was  written  by  Judah 
ben  Samuel  ibn  Abbas,  rabbi  in  Fez  in  the  twelfth 
centurjL 

This  turn  given  to  the  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is 
certainly  in  conflict  with  the  prophetic  spirit.  The 
occurrence  is  never  again  mentioned  in  the  Bible ; 
and  even  in  the  Talmud  voices  are  raised  in  condem- 


story  of  Abraham’s  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac  con- 
sists in  the  lesson  that  God  does  not  desire  such  a 
sacrifice;  accordinglj"  many  American  reform  rituals 
have  abolished  the  ‘Akedah  prayers.  At  the  same 
time  stress  is  laid  even  by  reformers  on  the  tyjiical 
character  of  the  story  as  expressing  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom  which  permeates  Jewish  history  and 
has  maintained  the  Jewish  faith. 

Bibliography  : L.  Dukes.  Zur  Kenntniftx  cl.  Naihehr.  Pne/tie, 
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31.  Li. 

AKERMAN,  RACHEL;  The  earliest  Jewess  to 
write  German  poetry ; born  probablj-  at  Vienna,  1522 ; 
died  at  Iglau,  Moravia,  1544.  She  appears  to  have 
received  an  excellent  education,  having  studied  both 
Latin  and  Greek.  She  soon  exhibited  poetical  pow- 
ers, and  began  to  exercise  them  at  an  early  age.  On 
account  of  her  poem,  “Geheimniss  des  Hofes”  (The 
Mysterjr  of  the  Courts),  in  which  she  described  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers,  Rachel  and  her  father  were 
expelled  from  Vienna,  where  they  had  lived.  She 
died  heartbroken  at  this  treatment.  M.  K. 

AKHALTZYK  (meaning,  in  the  Georgian  lan- 
guage, “ New  Castle  ”) : A fortified  town  of  Transcau- 
casia, in  the  government  of  Tiflis,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Kur,  110  miles  west  of  Tiflis.  Of  the  26,000 
inhabitants  about  3,000  are  Jews;  some  of  them 
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being  very  old  settlers,  while  others  emigrated  from 
Abas-Tuman  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, owing  to  persecution  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
that  region.  They  have  a synagogue  and  schools, 
and  are  mainly  cotton-weavers  and  small  traders. 


Bibliography:  Cherny,  Sefer  ha-Masa'ot,  1884,  pp.  246-3.54; 
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Jiiden  im  Kaiikasus,  1894. 
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AKIBA  BAER  BEN  JOSEPH  (SIMON, 
AKIBA  BAER) : Son  of  Joseph  Hanoks,  a Tal- 
mudist and  cabalistic  writer,  one  of  the  refugees 
who,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Vienna  in 
1670,  went  to  Bavaria,  to  promote  Talmudical  learn- 
ing among  their  brethren  in  their  new  home.  Be- 
ing thus  reduced  in  circumstances  he  at  first  had  to 
wander  from  town  to  town  through  Bohemia  and 
parts  of  Germany  as  a teacher,  highly  reputed  for 
his  Talmudic  and  cabalistic  knowledge  as  well  as 
for  his  eloquence  as  a preacher.  As  the  son-in-law  of 
Veitel  Isserles,  rabbi  of  Kremsier,  nephew  of  Gerson 
Ashkenazi  and  David  ben  Isserles  in  Trebitsch,  a 
relative  of  Aaron  Teomim  of  Worms  and  Menahem 
Mendel  Bacharach  in  Bamberg,  he  was  received  every- 
where with  open  arms.  For  six  years  he  occupied 
the  position  of  rabbi  in  the  small  community  at 
Zeckendorf  near  Bamberg,  and  having  found  in  the 
learned  Parnes,  Isaac  Seligman  ben  Meir  Levi,  a con- 
genial coworker,  he  published  as  the  fruit  of  their 
common  studies  a small  midrashic  encyclopedia, 
based  on  the  Midrashim  Rabbot,  under  the  title 
(taken  from  II  Kings,  ii.  9)  of  “ Pi  Shenayim  ” (A 
Double  Share;  Sulzbach,  1702),  printed  by  Aaron 
ben  Uri — also  a Vienna  refugee  and  friend  of  Akiba. 
His  reputation  as  author,  however,  is  due  chiefly  to  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  the  daily  prayers,  entitled 
“ ‘Abodat  ha-Boreh”  (Wor.ship  of  the  Creator;  Wil- 
mersdorf,  1688),  and  divided  into  five  sections  corre- 
sponding with  the  five  letters  of  his  name  AKIBA, 
at  which  he  worked  for  a year  while  rabbi  at  Burg- 
preppach,  Bavaria  (1688).  The  book  met  with  such 
general  approval  that  he  felt  encouraged  to  issue  a 
second  edition  (Berlin,  1700),  and  finally  an  enlarged 
third  edition,  comprising  also  a commentary  on  the 
Sabbath  and  holy-day  prayers  (Sulzbach,  1707).  He 
then  accepted  a call  to  the  rabbinate  of  the  large  com- 
munity of  Schnaitach,  extended  to  him  through  the 
influence  of  Chief  Rabbi  Baerman  of  Ansbach ; but 
owing  to  the  political  turmoil  he  failed  to  find  there 
the  looked-for  rest.  Upon  a false  accusation  he  was 
cast  into  prison,  but,  being  soon  released,  he  left  and 
became  rabbi  of  Gunzenhausen  and  assistant  rabbi 
of  his  relative  and  benefactor,  Rabbi  Baerman  at 
Ansbach,  where  he  also  won  the  friendship  of  Model 
Marx,  the  wealthy  court  Jew.  Akiba  was  eminently 
a writer  for  the  people,  compiling  rabbinical  and 
cabalistic  legends,  and  not  even  disdaining  the  use  of 
the  Judieo-German  vernacular  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating this  quaint  knowledge.  The  two  works 
of  this  class  that  he  published  are:  “ Abir  Ya'akob,” 
a haggadic  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  based  upon  the 
first  forty -seven  chapters  of  Genesis  (Sulzbach,  1700), 
since  reedited  many  times,  and  “Ma'aseh  Adonai  ” 
(The  Deeds  of  the  Lord),  a collection  of  miraculous 
tales,  compiled  from  the  “ Zohar,  ” Isaac  Luria,  and 
other  cabalistic  writers  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,1691; 
afterward  republished  with  addenda).  His  son  Jo- 
seph was  rabbi  of  Schalfa  and  Gewitsch  in  Moravia, 
then  rabbi  of  the  schoolhouse  at  Cleves,  and  after- 
ward assistant  rabbi  at  Amsterdam. 


AKIBA  EGER  THE  ELDER,  OF  PRES- 
BURG.  See  Eger,  Akiba,  the  Elder,  of  Pres- 

BURG. 

AKIBA  EGER  THE  YOUNGER,  OF 
POSEN.  See  Eger,  Akiba,  the  Younger,  of 
Posen. 

AKIBA  FRANKFURT.  See  Frankfurt, 
Akiba. 

AKIBA  BEN  JOSEPH:  Palestinian  tanna; 
born  about  50 ; martyred  about  132.  A full  history 
of  Akiba,  based  upon  authentic  sources,  will  prob- 
ably never  be  written,  although  he,  to  a degree  be- 
yond any  other,  deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of 
rabbinical  Judaism  (Yer.  Shek.  iii.  476,  R.  H.  i.  56d). 
Legend,  which  delights  in  embellishing  the  mem- 
ory of  epoch-marking  personages,  has  not  neglected 
AMba  (see  Akiba  ben  Joseph  in  Legend)  ; but, 
despite  the  rich  mass  of  material  afforded  by  rab- 
binical sources,  only  an  incomplete  portrait  can  be 
drawn  of  the  man  who  marked  out  a path  for  rab- 
binical Judaism  for  almost  two  thousand  years. 

Akiba  ben  Joseph  (written  N3'pj;  in  the  Baby- 
lonian style,  and  n3'py  in  the  Palestinian — another 
form  for  nUpV),  who  is  usually  called  simply  Akiba, 
was  of  comparatively  humble  parentage  (Yer.  Ber. 
iv.  7d,  Bab.  ibid.  27b).*  Of  the  romantic  story  of 
Akiba’s  marriage  with  the  daughter 
Parentage  of  the  wealthy  Jerusalemite,  Kalba 
and  Youth.  Sabu'a,  whose  shepherd  he  is  said  to 
have  been  (see  Akiba  ben  Joseph  in 
Legend),  only  this  is  true,  that  Akiba  was  a shep- 
herd ( Yeb.  866;  compare  ibid.  16a).  His  wife’s  name 
was  Rachel  (Ab.  R.  N.  ed.  Schechter,  vi.  29),  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  an  entirely  unknown  man 
named  Joshua,  who  is  specifically  mentioned  (Yad. 
iii.  5)  as  Akiba’s  father-in-law.  She  stood  loyally 
by  her  husband  during  that  critical  period  of  his 
life  in  which  Akiba,  thitherto  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  rabbis,  an  out-and-out  'am  ha-arez  (ignoramus) 
(Pes.  496),  decided  to  place  himself  at  the  feet  of 
those  previously  detested  men.  A reliable  tradition 
(Ab.  R.  N.  l.c. ) narrates  that  Akiba  at  the  age  of  forty, 
and  when  he  was  the  father  of  a numerous  family 
dependent  upon  him,  eagerly  attended  the  academy 
of  his  native  town,  Lydda,  presided  over  by  Eli- 
ezer  ben  Hyrcanus.  The  fact  that  Eliezer  was  his 
first  teacher,  and  the  only  one  whom  Akiba  later 
designates  as  “rabbi,”  is  of  importance  in  settling 
the  date  of  Akiba’s  birth.  It  is  known  that  in 
95-96  Akiba  had  already  attained  great  prominence 
(Gratz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  2d  ed.,  iv.  121),  and,  fur- 
ther, that  he  studied  for  thirteen  years  before  be- 
coming a teacher  himself  (Ab.  R.  N.  l.e.).  Thus  the 
beginning  of  his  years  of  study  would  fall  about 
75-80.  Earlier  than  this,  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  was 
living;  and  Eliezer,  being  his  pupil,  would  have 
been  held  of  no  authority  in  Johanan’s  lifetime.  Con- 
sequently, if  we  accept  the  tradition  that  Akiba  was 
forty  when  beginning  the  study  of  the  Law,  he  must 
have  been  born  about  40-50.  Besides  Eliezer,  Akiba 
had  other  teachers — principally  Joshua  ben  Hana- 
niah  (Ab.  R.  N.  l.c.)  and  Nahum  of  Gimzo  (Hag. 
12a).  With  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.,  whom  he  met 
later,  he  was  upon  a footing  of  equality.  In  a cer- 
tain sense,  Tarphon  was  considered  as  one  of  Aki- 
ba’s masters  (Ket.  846);  but  the  pupil  outranked  his 
teacher,  and  Tarphon  became  one  of  Akiba’s  greatest 
admirers  (Sifre,  Num.  75).  Akiba  probably  remained 
in  Lydda  (R.  H.  i.  6),  as  long  as  Eliezer  dwelt  there, 
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* A misunderstanding  of  the  expression  “ Zekut  Abot  ” (Ber. 
l.c.),  joined  to  a tradition  concerning  Sisera,  captain  of  the 
army  of  Hazor  (Git.  57b,  Sanh.  96b),  is  the  source  of  another 
tradition  (Nissim  daon  to  Ber.  l.c.),  which  makes  Akiba  a de- 
scendant of  Sisera. 
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and  then  removed  his  own  school  to  Bene  Berak, 
five  Roman  miles  from  Jaffa  (Sanh.  32^»;  Tosef., 
Shah.  iii.  [iv.]  3).  Akiba  also  lived  for  some  time 
at  Ziphron  (Num.  xxxiv.  9),  the  modern  ZafrSn 
(Z.  P.  V.  viii.  28),  near  Hamath  (see  Sifre,  Num. 
iv.,  and  the  parallel  passages  quoted  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  dictionaries  of  Levy  and  Jastrow").  For 
another  identification  of  the  place,  and  other  forms 
of  its  name,  see  Neubauer,  “Geographic,”  p.  391, 
and  Jastrow,  l.c. 

The  greatest  tannaira  of  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  came  from  Akiba’s  school,  notably  Meir, 
Judah  ben  Ilai,  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  Jose  ben  Halafta, 
Eleazar  b.  Shammai,  and  Nehemiah.  Besides  these, 
who  all  attained  great  renown,  Akiba  undoubtedly 
had  many  disciples  whose  names  have  not  been 
handed  down,  but  whose  number  is  variously  stated 
by  the  Haggadah  at  12,000  (Gen.  R.  Ixi.  3),  24,000 
(Yeb.  626),  and  48,000  (Ned.  50a).  That  these  fig- 
ures are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  haggadic  exag- 
gerations, and  not,  as  some  modern  historians  insist, 
as  the  actual  numbers  of  Akiba’s  political  followers, 
is  evident  frona  the  passage,  Ket.  106a,  in  which  there 
are  similar  exaggerations  concerning  the  disciples  of 
other  rabbis.  The  part  which  Akiba  is 
His  Rela-  said  to  have  taken  in  the  Bar  Kokba 
tions  with  war  can  not  be  historically  determined. 
Bar  Kokba.  The  only  established  fact  concerning 
his  connection  with  Bar  Kokba  is  that 
the  venerable  teacher  really  regarded  the  patriot  as 
the  promised  Messiah  (Yer.  Ta'anit,  iv.  68d);  and 
this  is  absolutely  all  there  is  in  evidence  of  an  active 
participation  by  Akiba  in  the  revolution.  The  numer- 
ous journeys  which,  according  to  rabbinical  sources, 
Akiba  is  said  to  have  made,  can  not  have  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  politics.  In  95-96  Akiba  was  in 
Rome  (Gratz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  iv.  121),  and  some 
time  before  110  he  was  in  Nehardea  (Yeb.  xvi.  7); 
which  journeys  can  not  be  made  to  coincide  with  revo- 
lutionary plans.  In  view  of  the  mode  of  traveling 
then  in  vogue,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Akiba 
visited  en  route  numei'ous  other  places  having  impor- 
tant Jewish  communities  (Neuburger  in  “Monats- 
schrift,”  1873,  p.  393) ; but  information  on  this  point  is 
lacking.  The  statement  that  he  dwelt  in  Gazakain 
Media  restsupona  false  reading  in  Gen.  R.  xxxiii.  5, 
and  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  34a,  where  for  “Akiba”  should  be 
read  ‘“Ukba,”  the  Babylonian,  asRashi  onTa'anit, 
116,  points  out.  Similarly  the  passage  in  Ber.  86should 
read  “ Simon  b.  Gamaliel”  instead  of  Akiba,  just  as 
the  Pesikta  (ed.  Buber,  iv.  336)  has  it.  A sufflcieut 
ground  for  refusing  credence  in  any  participation  by 
Akiba  in  the  political  anti-Roman  movements  of  his 
day  is  the  statement  of  the  Baraita  (Ber.  616),  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  on  account  of  his  transgression 
of  Hadrian’s  edicts  against  the  practise  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Jewish  religion,  a religious  and  not  a po- 
litical reason  for  his  death  being  given. 

Akiba’s  death,  ■which,  according  to  Sanh.  12a,  oc- 
curred after  several  years  of  imprisonment,  must 
have  taken  place  about  132,  before  the  suppression 
of  the  Bar  Kokba  revolution ; otherwise,  as  Frankel 
(“Darke  ha-Mishnah,”  p.  121)  remarks,  the  delay  of 
the  Romans  in  executing  him  would  be  quite  inex- 
plicable. That  the  religious  interdicts  of  Hadrian 
preceded  the  overthrow  of  Bar  Kokba,  is  shown  by 
Mek.  ,!Mishpatim,  18,  ■where  Akiba  regards  the  martj’r- 
dom  of  two  of  his  friends  as  ominous  of  his  own  fate. 
After  the  fall  of  Bethar  no  omens  ■were  needed  to 
predict  evil  days.  Legends  concerning  the  date  and 
manner  of  Akiba’s  death  are  numerous;  but  they 
must  all  be  disregarded,  as  being  without  historical 
foundation  (see  Akiba  ben  Joseph  in  Legend). 

Before  proceeding  to  a consideration  of  Akiba’s 
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teaching,  a word  or  two  as  to  his  pensonal  character 
will  be  in  place.  According  to  the  customary  con- 
ception of  the  Pharisees,  one  would  imagine  him  as 
being  a typically  proud  and  arrogant 

His  Per-  rabbi,  looking  down  with  contempt 
sonal  Char-  upon  the  common  people.  How'  mod- 
acter.  est  he  was  in  reality  is  shown  by  his  fu- 
neral address  over  his  son  Simon.  To 
the  large  assembly  gathered  on  the  occasion  from 
every  quarter,  he  said  : 

“ Brethren  of  the  house  of  Israel,  listen  to  me.  Not  because  I 
am  a scholar  have  ye  appeared  here  so  numerously ; for  there 
are  those  here  more  learned  than  I.  Nor  because  I am  a wealthy 
man ; lor  there  are  many  more  wealthy  than  I.  The  people  of 
the  south  know  Akiba;  but  whence  should  the  people  of  Galilee 
know  him  ? The  men  are  acquainted  with  him ; hut  how  shall 
the  women  and  children  I see  here  be  said  to  be  acquainted  with 
him  ? Still  I know  that  your  reward  shall  be  great,  for  ye  have 
given  yourselves  the  trouble  to  come  simply  in  order  to  do  honor 
to  the  Torah  and  to  luini  a religious  duty”  (Sem.  viii.,  M.  K. 
21b). 

Mode.sty  is  a favorite  theme  with  Akiba,  and  he  re- 
verts to  it  again  and  again.  “ He  who  esteems  him- 
self highly  on  account  of  his  knowledge,”  he  teaches, 
“is  like  a corpse  lying  on  the  wayside:  the  traveler 
turns  his  head  aw'ay  in  disgust,  and  walks  quickly 
by”  (Ab.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schechter,  xi.  46).  Another  of  his 
sayings,  quoted  also  in  the  name  of  Ben  ‘Azzai  (Lev. 
R.  i.  5),  is  specially  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
Luke,  xiv.  8-12,  is  almost  literally  identical  with  it: 
“ Take  thy  place  a few  seats  below  thy  rank  until  thou 
art  bidden  to  take  a higher  place ; for  it  is  better  that 
they  should  say  to  thee  ‘ Come  up  higher  ’ than  that 
they  should  bid  thee  ‘ Go  down  lower  ’ ” (see  Prov. 
XXV.  7).  Though  so  modest,  yet  wdien  an  important 
matter  and  not  a merely  personal  one  w^as  concerned 
Akiba  could  not  be  cow'ed  by  the  greatest,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  his  attitude  toward  the  patriarch  Gamaliel 
H.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a central  authority 
for  Judaism,  Akiba  became  a devoted  adherent  and 
friend  of  Gamaliel,  wdio  aimed  at  con.stituting  the 
patriarch  the  true  spiritual  chief  of  the  Jew's  (R.  H.  ii. 

9).  But  Akiba  w'as  just  as  firmly  cou- 
Akiba  and  vinced  that  the  power  of  the  patriarch 
Gamaliel  II.  must  be  limited  both  by  the  written 
and  the  oral  law',  the  interpretation  of 
w'hich  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  learned ; and  he  w'as 
accordingly  brave  enough  to  act  in  ritual  matters  in 
Gamaliel’s  ow'n  house  contrary  to  the  decisions  of 
Gamaliel  himself  (Tosef.,  Ber.  iv.  12). 

Concerning  Akiba’s  other  personal  excellences, 
such  as  benevolence,  and  kindness  toward  the  sick 
and  needy,  see  Ned.  40a,  Lev.  R.  xxxiv. lO.and  Tosef., 
Meg.  iv.  16.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Akiba  filled  the  office  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
(Ma‘as.  Sh.  v.  9,  and  Kid.  27a). 

Eminent  as  Akiba  w'as  by  his  magnanimity  and 
moral  worthiness,  he  w'as  still  more  so  by  his  intel- 
lectual capacity,  by  w'hich  he  secured  an  enduring  in- 
fluence upon  his  contemporaries  and  upon  posterity. 
In  the  first  place,  Akiba  w'as  the  one  who  definitely 
fixed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  He 
protested  strongly  against  the  canonicity  of  certain 
of  the  Apocrypha,  Ecclesiasticus,  for  instance  (Sanh. 
X.  1,  Bab.  ihid.  1006,  Yer.  ibid.  x.  28a),  in  which  pas- 
sages N~np  is  to  be  explained  according  to  Kid. 
49a,  and  according  to  its  Aramaic  equivalent 

so  that  Akiba’s  utterance  reads,  “He  w'ho 
reads  aloudin  the  synagogue  from  books  not  belong- 
ing to  the  canon  as  if  they  w'ere  canonical,  ” etc.  He 
has,  however,  no  objection  to  the  private  reading 
of  the  Apocrypha,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  himself  makes  frequent  use  of  Ecclesiasticus 
(Bacher,  “ Ag.  Tan.  ” i.  277 ; Grittz,  “ Gnosticismus, ” 
p.  120).  Akiba  stoutly  defended,  how'ever,  the  canon- 
icity of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Esther  (Yad.  iii. 
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5,  Meg.  la).  Gratz’s  statements  (“Shir  ha-Shirim,” 
p.  115,  and  “ Kohelet,”  p.  169,  respecting  Akiba’satti- 
tude  toward  the  canonicity  of  the  Song  of  Songs  are 
misconceptions,  as  Weiss  (“Dor,”  ii.  97)  has  to  some 
extent  shown.  To  the  same  motive  underlying  his 
antagonism  to  the  Apocryplia,  namely,  the  desire 
to  disarm  Christians — especially  Jewish  Christians — 
who  drew  their  “ proofs  ” from  the  Apocrypha,  must 
also  be  attributed  his  wish  to  emancipate  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  from  the  domination  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  which  frequently  dis- 
torted the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  were  even 
used  as  arguments  against  the  Jews  by  the  Christians. 

Aquilawas  a man  after  Akiba’s  own  heart;  under 
Akiba’s  guidance  he  gave  the  Greek-speaking  Jews 
a rabbinical  Bible  (Jerome  on  Isa.  viii.  14,  Yer.  Kid. 
i.  59rt).  Akiba  probably  also  provided  for  a revised 
text  of  the  Targums;  certainly,  for  the  essential  base 
of  the  so-called  Targum  Onkelos,  which  in  matters  of 
Halakah  reflects  Akiba’s  opinions  completely  (F.  Ro- 
senthal, “Bet  Talmud, ”ii.  280). 

Akiba’s  true  genius,  however,  is  shown  in  his  work 
in  the  domain  of  the  Halakah ; both  in  his  systemati- 
zation of  its  traditional  material  and  in  its  further  de- 
velopment. The  condition  of  the  Halakah,  that  is,  of 
religious  praxis,  and  indeed  of  Judaism 
Akiba  in  general,  was  a very  precarious  one  at 

as  Sys-  the  turn  of  the  first  Christian  century, 
tematizer.  The  lack  of  any  systematized  collection 
of  the  accumulated  Halakot  rendered 
impossible  any  presentation  of  them  in  form  suitable 
for  practical  purposes.  Means  for  the  theoretical 
study  of  the  Halakah  were  also  scant;  both  logic  and 
exegesis — the  two  props  of  the  Halakah — being  dif- 
ferently conceived  by  the  various  ruling  tannaim,  and 
differently  taught.  According  to  a tradition  which 
has  historical  confirmation,  it  was  Akiba  who  system- 
atized and  brought  into  methodic  arrangement  the 
MrsiiNAH,  or  Halakah  codex ; theMiDR.xsii,  or  the  exe- 
gesis of  the  Halakah;  and  the  H.\i.akot,*  the  logical 
amplification  of  the  Halakah  (Yer.  Shek.  v.  48c,  ac- 
cording to  the  correct  text  given  by  Rabbinowicz, 
“Dikduke  Soferim,”  p.  42;  compare  Git.  67«  and 
Dlinner,  in  “ Monats.schrift,”  xx.  453,  also  Bacher, 
in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxviii.  215.) 

The  devTcpuaeic  rov  KuXovpevov  ‘Vafiftl  ’AKi^d\  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  (“  Adversus  Hiereses,”  xxxiii. 
9.  and  xv.,  end),  as  well  as  the  “great  Mishnayot  of 
Akiba”  in  the  Midr.  Cant.  R.  viii.  2,  Eccl.  R.  vi.  2, 
are  probably  not  to  be  understood  as  independent 
Mishnayot  (Sevrepuaei^)  existing  at  that  time,  but  as 
the  teachings  and  opinions  of  Akiba  contained  in  the 
officially  recognized  Mishnayot  and  Midrashim.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  consider  the  Mishnah  of 
Judah  ha-Nasi  (called  simply  “the  Mishnah  ”)as  de- 
rived from  the  school  of  Akiba;  and  the  majoritj'of 
halakic  Midrashim  now  extant  are  also  to  be  thus 
credited.  Johanan  bar  Nappaha  (199-279)  has  left 
the  following  important  note  relative  to  the  compo- 
sition and  editing  of  the  Mishnah  and  other  halakic 
works : “ Our  Mishnah  comes  directly  from  Riibbi 
INIeir,  the  Tosefta  from  R.  Nehemiah,  the  Sifra  from 
R.  Judah,  and  the  Sifre  from  R.  Simon;  but  they  all 
took  Akiba  for  a model  in  their  works  and  followed 
him  ” (Sanh.  86rt)-  One  recognizes  here  the  threefold 


♦For  this  meaning  of  Halakah,  see  especially  Tosef..  Zah.i.  5. 
-\hDO  means  to  And  logical  foundation  for  the  Halakot. 

+ In  the  second  passage  Rabbi  Akiba  has  been  corrupted  into 
Barakiban,  as  also  in  Jerome's  "Epistola  ad  Algasiain,”  121, 
where,  instead  of  Barachibas,  Rab  Achibas  should  be  read.  The 
statement  in  Epiphanlus’s  “Adversus  Haereses,”  xlii.  (ed.  Migne, 
p.  744),  that  Akiba  was  born  shortly  before  the  Babylonian  exile,  is 
biised  upon  the  cnntusion  of  Akiba  with  Ezra,  who  was  considered 
by  Jewish  authorities  the  founder  of  tradition  (Siik.  20a),  and  as 
whose  successor  Akiba  is  designated  (Sifre,  Deut.  48). 


division  of  the  halakic  material  that  emanated  from 
Akiba : (1)  The  codified  Halakah  (which  is  Mishnah) ; 
(2)  the  Tosefta,  which  in  its  original  form  contains  a 
concise  logical  argument  for  the  Mishnah,  somewhat 
like  the  “ Lebush  ” of  Mordecai  Jafe  on  the  “ Shulhaa 
‘Aruk  ” ; (3)  the  halakic  Midrash.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  here  as  the  halakic  Midrashim 
originating  in  Akiba’s  school : the  Mekilta  of  Rabbi 
Simon  (in  manuscript  only)  on  Exodus;  Sifra  on  Le- 
viticus; Sifre  Zutta  on  Numbers  (excerpts  in  Yalk. 
Shim’oni,  and  a manuscript  in  Midrash  ha-Gadol, 
edited  for  the  first  time  by  B.  Koenigsberger,  1894); 
and  the  Sifre  to  Deuteronomy,  the  halakic  portion  of 
which  belongs  to  Akiba’s  school. 

Admirable  as  is  the  systematization  of  the  Halakah 
by  Akiba,  his  hermeneutics  and  halakic  exegesis — 
which  form  the  foundation  of  all  Tal- 

Akiba’s  mudic  learning — surpassed  it.  The 
Halakah.  enormous  difference  between  the  Hala- 
kah before  and  after  Akiba  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  The  old  Halakah  was, 
as  its  name  indicates,  the  religious  practice  sanc- 
tioned as  binding  by  tradition ; to  which  were  added 
extensions,  and,  in  some  cases,  limitations,  of  the 
Torah,  arrived  at  by  strict  logical  deduction.  The 
opposition  offered  by  the  Sadducees — which  became 
especially  strenuous  in  the  last  century  b.c. — origi- 
nated the  halakic  Midrash,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
deduce  these  amplifications  of  the  Law,  by  tradition 
and  logic,  out  of  the  Law  itself.  It  might  be  thought 
that  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple — which 
event  made  an  end  of  Sadduceeism — the  halakic 
Midrash  would  also  have  disappeared,  seeing  that 
the  Halakah  could  now  dispense  with  the  jMidrash. 
This  probably  would  have  been  the  case  had  not 
Akiba  created  his  own  Midrash,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  able  “ to  discover  things  that  Avere  even  un- 
known to  Moses”  (Pesik.,  Parah,  ed.  Buber,  39i). 
Akiba  made  the  accumulated  treasure  of  the  oral 
law — which  until  his  time  was  only  a subject  of 
knowledge,  and  not  a science — an  inexhaustible  mine 
from  Avhich,  by  the  means  he  provided,  new  treasures 
might  be  continually  extracted.  If  the  older  Halakah 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the  internal 
struggle  between  Phariseeism  and  Sadduceeism,  the 
Halakah  of  Akiba  must  be  conceived  as  the  result  of 
an  external  contest  between  Judaism  on  the  one  hand 
and  Hellenism  and  Hellenistic  Christianity  on  the 
other.  Akiba  no  doubt  perceived  that  the  intellectual 
bond  uniting  the  Jews — far  from  being  allowed  to 
disappear  with  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state 
— must  be  made  to  draAV  them  closer  together  than 
before.  He  pondered  also  the  nature  of  that  bond. 
The  Bible  could  never  again  fill  the  place  alone ; for 
the  Christians  also  regarded  it  as  a divine  revelation. 
Still  less  could  dogma  serve  the  purpose,  for  dogmas 
Avere  always  repellent  to  rabbinical  Judaism,  Avhose 
very  essence  is  development  and  the  susceptibility  to 
development.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  Akiba  Avas  the  creator  of  a rabbinical  Bible 
version  elaborated  Avith  the  aid  of  his  pupil,  Aquila, 
and  designed  to  become  the  common  property  of  all 
JeAVs;  thus  Judaizing  the  Bible,  as  it  Avere,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Christians.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
obviate  all  threatening  danger.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  Jews,  by  their  facility  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  surrounding  circumstances — even  then 
a marked  characteristic — might  become  entangled 
in  the  net  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  even  in  that 
of  Gnosticism.  The  example  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends.  Elisha  ben  Abuyaii,  Ben  ‘Azzai,  and  Ben 
ZoM.A  strengthened  him  still  more  in  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  some  counterpoise  to 
the  intellectual  influence  of  the  non-Jewish  world. 
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Akiba  souglit  to  apply  the  system  of  isolation  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pharisees  = those  who  “sepa- 

rate” themselves)  to  doctrine  as  they 
Akiba’s  did  to  practise,  to  the  intellectual  life 
Hermeneu-  as  they  did  to  that  of  daily  intercourse, 
tic  System,  and  he  succeeded  in  furnishing  a firm 
foundation  for  his  system.  As  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  his  system,  Akiba  enunciates 
his  conviction  that  the  mode  of  expression  used  by 
the  Torah  is  quite  different  from  that  of  every  other 
book.  In  the  language  of  the  Torah  nothing  is  mere 
form;  everything  is  essence.  It  has  nothing  super- 
fluous ; not  a word,  not  a syllable,  not  even  a letter. 
Every  peculiarity  of  diction,  every  particle,  every 
sign,  is  to  be  considered  as  of  higher  importance,  as 
having  a wider  relation  and  as  being  of  deeper  mean- 
ing than  it  seems  to  have.  Like  Philo  (see  Siegfried, 
“Philo,”  p.  168),  who  saw  in  the  Hebrew  construc- 
tion of  the  infinitive  with  the  finite  form  of  the  same 
verb — which  is  readily  recognizable  in  the  Septua- 
gint — and  in  certain  particles  (adverbs,  prepositions, 
etc.)  some  deep  reference  to  philosophical  and  eth- 
ical doctrines,  Akiba  perceived  in  them  indications  of 
many  important  ceremonial  laws,  legal  statutes,  and 
ethical  teachings  (compare  Hoffmann,  “ZurEinleit- 
ung,”pp.  5-12,  and  Gratz,“Gesch.”iv.  42T).  He  thus 
gave  the  Jewish  mind  not  only  a new  field  for  its  own 
employment,  but,  convinced  both  of  the  unchange- 
ableness of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  necessity  for 
development  in  Judaism,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling 
these  two  apparently  hopeless  opposites  by  means  of 
his  remarkable  method.  The  following  two  illustra- 
tions will  serve  to  make  this  clear:  (1)  The  high  con- 
ception of  woman’s  dignity,  which  Akiba  shared  in 
common  with  most  other  Pharisees,  induced  him  to 
abolish  the  Oriental  custom  that  banished  women  at 
certain  periods  from  all  social  intercourse.  He  suc- 
ceeded, moreover,  in  fully  iustif3dng  his  interpreta- 
tion of  those  Scriptural  passages  upon  which  this 
ostracism  had  been  founded  by  the  older  expounders 
of  the  Torah  (Slfra,  5Iezora‘,end,  and  Shah.  Gib).  (2) 
The  Biblical  legislation  in  Ex.  xxi.  7 could  not  be 
reconciled  bj^  Akiba  with  his  view  of  Jewish  ethics: 
for  him  a “ Jewish  slave  ” is  a contradiction  in  terms ; 
for  everj^  Jew  is  to  be  regarded  as  a prince  (B.  M. 
1135).  Akiba  therefore  teaches,  in  opposition  to  the 
old  Halakah,  that  the  sale  of  a daughter  under  age 
bj'  her  father  convej’s  to  her  purchaser  no  legal  title 
to  marriage  with  her,  but,  on  the  contrarj^  carries 
with  it  the  duty  to  keep  the  female  slave  until  she  is 
of  age,  and  then  to  marry  her  (i\Iek.,  Mishpatim,  3). 
How  Akiba  endeavors  to  substantiate  this  from  the 
Hebrew  text  is  shown  by  Geiger  (“  Urschrift,”  p. 
187).  How  little  he  cared  for  the  letter  of  the  Law 
whenever  he  conceives  it  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
spirit  of  Judaism,  is  shown  by  his  attitude  toward 
the  Samaritans.  He  considered  friendly  intercourse 
with  these  semi-Jews  as  desirable  on  political  as  well 
as  on  religious  grounds ; and  he  permitted — in  oppo- 
sition to  tradition — not  only  eating  their  bread  (Sheb. 
viii.  10)  but  also  eventual  intermarriage  (Kid.  755). 
This  is  quite  remarkable,  seeing  that  in  matrimonial 
legislation  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  every  for- 
bidden union  as  absolutely  void  (Yeb.  92n)  and  the 
offspring  as  illegitimate  (Kid.  68n).  For  similar  rea- 
sons Akiba  comes  near  abolishing  the  Biblical  ordi- 
nance of  Kllaim : nearly  every  chapter  in  the  treatise 
of  that  name  contains  a mitigation  b}'  Akiba.  Love 
for  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  as  a genuine  na- 
tionalist frequentlj"  and  warmly  expressed  (see  Ab. 
R.  N.  xxvi.),  was  so  powerful  with  him  that  he 
Avould  have  exempted  agriculture  from  much  of  the 
rigor  of  the  Law.  These  examples  will  suffice  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  Akiba  was  the  man  to  whom 


Judaism  owes  preeminently  its  activity  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  development. 

Goethe’s  saying,  that  “in  self-restraint  is  the  mas- 
ter shown,”  is  contradicted  by  Akiba,  who,  though 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  philosoph- 
Religious  ical  speculation,  is  nevertheless  the 
Philoso-  only  tanna  to  whom  we  can  attribute 
phy.  something  like  a religious  philosophy. 

A tannaitic  tradition  (Hag.  145 ; Tosef. , 
Hag.  ii.  3)  mentions  that  of  the  four  who  enterecl 
paradise,  Akiba  was  the  only  one  that  returned  un- 
scathed. This  serves  at  least  to  show  how  strong 
in  later  ages  was  the  recollection  of  Akiba’s  philo- 
sophical speculation  (see  Elisha  b.  Abuya).  Akiba’s 
utterances  (Abot,  iii.  14,  15)  may  serve  to  present 
the  essence  of  his  religious  conviction.  They  run : 
“ How  favored  is  man,  for  he  was  created  after  an 
image;  as  Scripture  says,  ‘for  in  an  image,  Elohiin 
made  man  ’ ” (Gen.  ix.  6).  “ Everything  is  foreseen ; 

but  freedom  [of  will]  is  given  toeverj^man.”  “The 
world  is  governed  by  mercy  . . . but  the  divine 
decision  is  made  by  the  preponderance  of  the  good 
or  bad  in  one’s  actions.”  Akiba’s  anthropology 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that  man  was  created 

that  is,  not  in  the  image  of  God — which  would 

be  — but  after  an  image,  after  a pri- 

mordial type;  or.  philosophicallj'  speaking,  after 
an  Idea — wliat  Philo  calls  in  agreement  with  Pal- 
estinian theology,  “ the  first  heavenh'  man  ” (see 
Adam  Kadmon).  Strict  monotheist  that  Akiba  was, 
he  protested  against  any  comjiarison  of  God  with 
the  angels,  and  declared  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  1JOD  TnN3  (Gen.  iii.  22)  as  meaning  “ like  one 
of  us”  to  bo  arrant  blasphemj'  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  (>). 
It  is  quite  instructive  to  read  how  a contemporaiy 
of  Akiba,  Justin  Martyr,  calls  the  old  inter])retation 
— thus  objected  to  by  Akiba — a “Jewish  heretical 
one”  (“Dial,  cum  Tiypli.”  Ixii.).  In  his  earnest  en- 
deavors to  insist  as  stronglj'as  possible  upon  the  in- 
comparable nature  of  God,  Akiba  indeed  lowers  the 
angels  somewhat  to  the  realms  of  mortals,  and,  al- 
luding to  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25,  maintains  that  manna  is  the 
actual  food  of  the  angels  (Yoma,  755).  This  view  of 
Akiba’s,  in  S])ite  of  the  energetic  protests  of  his  col- 
league Ishmael,  became  the  one  generallj'  accepted 
by  his  contemporaries,  as  Justin  Martyw,  l.c.,  Ivii., 
indicates. 

Against  the  Judieo-Gnostic  doctrine  (“Recognit.” 
iii.  30;  8ifre,  Num.  103;  8ifra,  Waj'ikra,  2),  which 
teaches  that  angels — who  are  spiritual  being.s — and 
also  that  the  departed  pious,  who  are  bereft  of  their 
flesh,  can  see  God,  the  words  of  Akiba,  in  Sifra,  l.c., 
must  be  noticed.  He  insists  that  not  even  the  angels 
can  see  God’s  glory;  for  he  interprets 
Freedom  the  expression  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  20,  “no 
of  Will,  man  can  see  me  and  live  ” (’m).  as  if  it 
read  “no  man  or  anj'  living  immortal 
can  see  me.”  Next  to  the  transcendental  nature  of 
God,  Akiba  insists  cmphaticall.y,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  to  which  he  allows 
no  limitations.  This  insistence  is  in  opposition  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  sinfulness  and  depravity 
of  man,  and  apparently  controverts  his  view  of  di- 
vine predestination.  He  derides  those  who  find  ex- 
cuse for  their  sins  in  this  supposed  innate  depravity 
(Kid.  81rt).  But  Akiba’s  opposition  to  this  genetic- 
ally Jewish  doctrine  is  probably  directed  mainly 
against  its  Christian  correlative,  the  doctrine  of  the 
grace  of  God  contingent  upon  faith  in  Christ,  and 
baptism.  Referring  to  this,  Akiba  says,  “ Happy  are 
ye,  O Israelites,  that  ye  purify  yourselves  through 
your  heavenly  Father,  as  it  is  said  (Jcr.  xvii.  13, 
Jleb.),  ‘ Israel’s  hope  is  God  ’ ” (Mishnah  Yoma,  end). 
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This  is  a play  on  the  Hebrew  word  mpD  (“  hope  ” and 
“bath”).  In  opposition  to  the  Christian  insistence 
on  God’s  love,  Akiba  upholds  God’s  retributive  jus- 
tice elevated  above  all  chance  or  arbitrariness  (Me- 
kilta,  Beshallah,  6).  But  he  is  far  from  representing 
justice  as  the  only  attribute  of  God:  in  agreement 
with  the  ancient  Palestinian  theology  of  the  J'nn  DIO 
(“the  attribute  of  justice”)  and  rno 
God’s  Two  D’Dmn  (“the  attribute  of  mercy”) 
Attributes.  (Gen.  R.  xii.,  end;  the  and 

KokaoTiKij  of  Philo,  “Quis  Rer.  Div. 
Heres,”  34  Mangey,  i.  496),  he  teaches  that  God 
combines  goodness  and  mercy  with  strict  justice 
(Hag.  14a).  The  idea  of  justice,  however,  so 
strongly  dominates  Akiba’s  S3'stem  that  he  will 
not  allow  God’s  grace  and  kindness  to  be  under- 
stood as  arbitrary.  Hence  his  maxim,  referred  to 
above,  “God  rules  the  world  in  mercy,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  preponderance  of  good  or  bad  in  human 
acts.  ” 

As  to  the  question  concerning  the  frequent  suffer- 
ings of  the  pious  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
— truly  a burning  one  in  Akiba’s  time — this  is  an- 
swered by  the  explanation  that  the 
Eschatol-  pious  are  punished  in  this  life  for  their 
ogy  and  few  sins,  in  order  that  in  the  next 
Ethics.  they  may  receive  onlj'  reward;  while 
the  wicked  obtain  in  this  world  all  the 
recompense  for  the  little  good  thej’  have  done,  and  in 
the  next  world  will  receive  only  punishment  for  their 
misdeeds  (Gen.  R.  xxxiii. ; Pesik.  ed.  Buber,  ix.  73rt). 
Consistent  as  Akiba  alwaj'S  was,  his  ethics  and  his 
views  of  justice  were  only  the  strict  consequences  of 
his  philosophical  sj'stem.  Justice  as  an  attribute  of 
God  must  also  be  exemplary  for  man.  “ No  merc^- 
in  [civil]  justice!  ” is  his  basic  principle  in  the  doc- 
trine concerning  law  (Ket.  ix.  3);  and  he  does  not 
conceal  his  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Jews  in 
taking  the  spoil  of  the  Egj’ptians  is  to  be  con- 
demned (Gen.  R.  xxviii.  7).  From  his  views  as  to 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  he  deduces  the 
inference  that  he  who  sheds  the  blood  of  a fellow 
man  is  to  be  considered  as  committing  the  crime 
against  the  divine  archetype  (Dlton)  of  man  (Gen. 
R xxxiv.  14).  He  therefore  recognizes  as  the  chief 
and  greatest  principle  of  Judaism  the  command, 
“ Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ” (Lev.  xix. 
18;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  iv.).  He  does  not,  indeed, 
maintain  thereby  that  the  execution  of  this  com- 
mand is  equivalent  to  the  performance  of  the  whole 
Law;  and  in  one  of  his  polemic  interpretations  of 
Scripture  he  protests  strongly  against  the  contrarj' 
opinion  of  the  Christians,  according  to  whom  Juda- 
ism is  “ simply  morality  ” (Mek.,  Shirah,  3,  44a,  ed. 
Weiss).  For,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy,  Akiba  was 
an  extremely  strict  and  national  Jew.  His  doctrine 
concerning  the  Messiah  was  the  realistic  and  thor- 
oughly Jewish  one,  as  his  declaration  that  Bar  Kokba 
was  the  Messiah  shows.  He  accordingly  limited  the 
Messianic  age  to  forty  years,  as  being  within  the 
scope  of  a man’s  life — similar  to  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon — against  the  usual  conception  of  a mil- 
lennium (Midr.  Teh.  xc.  15).  A distinction  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  made  between  the  IMes.sianic  age  and  the 
future  world  (N3n  This  latter 

The  Messi-  will  come  after  the  destruction  of  this 
auic  Age  world,  lasting  for  1,000  years  (R.  H, 
and  31a).  To  the  future  world  all  Israel 
the  Future  will  be  admitted,  with  the  exception 
World.  of  the  genei’ation  of  the  Wilderness  and 
the  Ten  Tribes (Sanh.  xi.  3, 1106).  But 
even  this  future  world  is  painted  by  Akiba  in  colors 
selected  bj*  his  nationalist  inclinations ; for  he  makes 
Messiah  (whom,  according  to  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  he 


identities  with  David)  the  judge  of  all  the  heathen 
world  (Hag.  14a). 

A man  like  Akiba  would  naturallj'  be  the  subject 
of  man}''  legends  (see  Akiba  ben  Joseph  in  Leg- 
end). The  following  two  examples  indicate  in 
what  light  the  personalitj^  of  this  great  teacher  ap- 
peared to  later  generations.  “ When  Moses  ascended 
into  heaven,  he  saw  God  occupied  in  making  little 
crowns  for  the  letters  of  the  Torah.  Upon  his  in- 
quiry as  to  what  these  might  be  for,  he  received 
the  answer,  ‘ There  will  come  a man.  named  Akiba 
ben  Joseph,  who  will  deduce  Halakot 
Legends,  from  eveiy  little  curve  and  crown  of 
the  letters  of  the  Law.’  Moses’  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  see  this  man  was  granted; 
but  he  became  much  disma_yed  as  he  listened  to 
Akiba’s  teaching;  for  he  could  not  understand  it” 
(Men.  296).  This  story  gives  in  naive  style  a pic- 
ture of  Akiba’s  activity  as  the  father  of  Talmud- 
ical  Judaism.  The  following  account  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom is  on  a somewhat  higher  plane  and  contains 
a proper  appreciation  of  his  principles:  When  Ru- 
fus— “Tyrannus  Rufus,”  as  he  is  called  in  Jew- 
ish sources — who  was  the  pliant  tool  of  Hadrian’s 
vengeance,  condemned  the  venerable  Akiba  to  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  it  was  just  the  time  to 
recite  the  “Sliema*.”  Full  of  devotion,  Akiba  re- 
cited his  pra5'ers  calmly,  though  suffering  agonies ; 
and  when  Rufus  asked  liim  whether  he  was  a sor- 
cerer, since  he  felt  no  pain,  Akiba  replied,  “I  am 
no  sorcerer;  but  I rejoice  at  the  opportunity  now 
given  to  me  to  love  mj'  God  ‘ with  all  my  life,  ’ see- 
ing that  I have  hitherto  been  able  to  love  Him  only 
‘ with  all  my  means  ’ and  ‘ with  all  my  might,  ’ ” and 
with  the  word  “ One  I ” he  expired  (Yer.  Ber.  ix.  146, 
and  somewhat  modified  in  Bab.  616).  Pure  mono- 
theism was  for  Akiba  the  essence  of  Judaism;  he 
lived,  worked,  and  died  for  it.  See  also  Akiba  ben 
Joseph  in  Legend. 
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In  Legend : Akiba,  who  sprang  from  the  ranks 

of  tlie  “plain  people,”  loved  the  people;  and  they 
testified  their  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments in  the  language  of  the  people — in  legend. 
The  Haggadah,  embodying  the  rabbinical  legend — 
beginning  tvith  that  all-important  change  in  Akiba’s 
life  when,  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  commenced  to 
study — dwells  upon  cveiy  phase  of  his  career  and 
does  not  relinquish  him  even  in  death.  Legendaiy 
allusion  to  that  change  in  Akiba’s  life  is  made  in 
two  slightly  varying  forms,  of  which  the  following 
is  probablj'  the  older : 

Akiba,  noticing  a stone  at  a well  that  had  been 
hollowed  out  by  drippings  from  the  buckets,  said; 
“ If  these  drippings  can,  by  continuous  action,  pen- 
etrate this  solid  stone,  how  much  more  can  the  per- 
sistent word  of  God  penetrate  the  pliant,  fleshlj' 
human  heart,  if  that  word  but  be  presented  with  pa- 
tient insisteuc}'”  (Ab.  R.  N.  ed.  Schechter,  vi.  28). 
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According  to  another  legend,  it  would  appear  that 
Akiba  owed  almost  everything  to  his  wife.  Akiba 
was  a shepherd  in  the  employ  of  the  rich  and  re- 
spected Kalba  Sabu‘a,  whose  daughter  took  a liking 
to  him,  the  modest,  conscientious  servant.  She  con- 
sented to  secret  betrothal  on  the  condition  that  he 
thenceforth  devote  himself  to  study.  When  the 
wealthy  father-in-law  learned  of  tliis  secret  be- 
trothal, he  drove  his  daughter  from  his  house,  and 
swore  that  he  would  never  help  her  while  Akiba  re- 
mained her  husband.  Akiba,  with  his  young  wife, 
lived  perforce  in  the  most  straitened 
Akiba  circumstances.  Indeed,  so  poverty- 
and  stricken  did  they  become  that  the  bride 
His  Wife,  had  to  sell  her  hair  to  enable  her  hus- 
band to  pursue  his  studies.  But  these 
very  straits  only  served  to  bring  out  Akiba’s  great- 
ness of  character.  It  is  related  that  once,  when  a 
bundle  of  straw  was  the  only  bed  they  possessed, 
a poor  man  came  to  beg  some  straw  for  a bed  for 
his  sick  wife.  Akiba  at  once  divided  with  him  his 
scanty  possession,  remarking  to  his  wife,  “ Thou  seest, 
my  child,  there  are  those  poorer  than  we ! ” This 
pretended  poor  man  was  none  other  than  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  had  come  to  test  Akiba  (Ned.  50ffl). 

By  agreement  with  his  wife,  Akiba  spent  twelve 
years  away  from  her,  pursuing  his  studies  under 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  and  Joshua  ben  Hananiah. 
Returning  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  just  about 
to  enter  his  wretched  home,  when  he  overheard  the 
following  answer  given  by  his  wife  to  a neighbor 
who  was  bitterly  censuring  him  for  his  long  ab- 
sence : “ If  I had  my  wish,  he  should  stay  another 
twelve  years  at  the  academy.”  Without  crossing 
the  threshold,  Akiba  turned  about  and  went  back  to 
the  academy,  to  return  to  her  at  the  expiration  of  a 
further  period  of  twelve  years.  The  second  time, 
however,  he  came  back  as  a most  famous  scholar, 
escorted  by  24,000  disciples,  who  reverently  fol- 
lowed their  beloved  master.  When  his  poorly  clad 
wife  was  about  to  embrace  him,  some  of  his  stu- 
dents, not  knowing  who  she  was,  sought  to  restrain 
her.  But  Akiba  exclaimed,  “Let  her  alone;  for 
what  I am,  and  for  what  we  are,  to  this  noble  woman 
the  thanks  are  due  ” (Ned.  50a,  Ket.  62b  et  seq.). 

Akiba’s  success  as  a teacher  put  an  end  to  his 
poverty ; for  the  wealthy  father-in-law  now  rejoiced 
to  acknowledge  a son-in-law  so  distinguished  as 
Akiba.  There  were,  however,  other  circumstances 
which  made  a wealthy  man  of  the  former  shepherd 
lad.  It  appears  that  Akiba,  authorized  by  certain 
rabbis,  borrowed  a large  sum  of  money  from  a 
prominent  heathen  woman — a matrona,  says  the  leg- 
end. As  bondsmen  for  the  loan,  Akiba  named  God 
and  the  sea,  on  the  shore  of  which  the  matrona’s 
house  stood.  Akiba,  being  sick,  could  not  return 
the  money  at  the  time  appointed ; but  his  “ bonds- 
men ” did  not  leave  him  in  the  lurch.  An  imperial 
princess  suddenly  became  insane,  in 
Akiba  and  which  condition  she  threw  a chest 
the  containing  imperial  treasures  into  the 
Matrona.  sea.  It  was  cast  upon  the  shore  close 
to  the  house  of  Akiba’s  creditor;  so 
that  when  the  matrona  went  to  the  shore  to  demand 
of  the  sea  the  amount  she  had  lent  Akiba,  the  ebbing 
tide  left  boundless  riches  at  her  feet.  Later,  when 
Akiba  arrived  to  discharge  his  indebtedness,  the  ma- 
trona not  only  refused  to  accept  the  money,  but  in- 
sisted upon  Akiba’s  receiving  a large  share  of  what 
the  sea  had  brought  to  her  (Commentaries  to  Ned. 

I.C.). 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Akiba 
was  made  to  feel  the  truth  of  his  favorite  maxim 
(“  Whatever  God  doeth  He  doeth  for  the  best”).  Once, 


being  unable  to  find  any  sleeping  accommodation  in 
a certain  city,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night 
outside  its  walls.  Without  a murmur  he  resigned 
himself  to  this  hardship ; and  even  when  a lion  de- 
voured his  ass,  and  a cat  killed  the  cock  whose  crow- 
ing was  to  herald  the  dawn  to  him,  and  tho  wind 
extinguished  his  candle,  the  only  remark  he  made 
was,“  This,  like  wise,  must  be  fora  good 
His  purpose ! ” When  morning  dawned  he 

Favorite  learned  how  true  his  words  were.  A 

Maxim,  band  of  robbers  had  fallen  upon  the 
city  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into 
captivity,  but  he  had  escaped  because  his  abiding 
place  had  not  been  noticed  in  the  darkness,  and 
neither  beast  nor  fowl  had  betrayed  him  (Ber.  60?>). 

Akiba’s  many  journeys  brought  numerous  ad- 
ventures, some  of  which  are  embellished  by  legend. 
Thus  in  Ethiopia  he  was  once  called  upon  to  decide 
between  the  swarthy  king  and  the  king’s  wife;  the 
latter  having  been  accused  of  infidelity  because  she 
had  borne  her  lord  a white  child.  Akiba  ascertained 
that  the  royal  chamber  was  adorned  with  white  mar- 
ble statuary,  and.  basing  his  decision  upon  a well- 
known  physiological  theory,  he  exonerated  the  queen 
from  suspicion  (Num.  R.  ix.  34).  It  is  related  that  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Rome  Akiba  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Jewish  proselyte  Ketia‘  bar  Sha- 
lom, a very  influential  Roman — according  to  some 
scholars  identical  with  Flavius  Clemens,  Domitian’s 
nephew,  who,  before  his  execution  for  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  Jews,  bequeathed  to  Akiba  all  his  pos- 
sessions ( ‘Ab.  Zarah,  106).  Another  Roman,  concern- 
ing whose  relations  with  Akiba  legend  has  much  to 
tell,  was  Tinnius  Rufus,  called  in  the  Talmud  “ Tyr- 
annus  ” Rufus.  One  day  Rufus  asked : “ Which  is 
the  more  beautiful — God’s  work  or  man’s?  ” “Un- 
doubtedly man’s  work  is  the  better,”  was  Akiba’s 
reply ; “ for  while  nature  at  God’s  command  supplies 
us  only  with  the  raw  material,  human  skill  enables 
us  to  elaborate  the  same  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  art  and  good  taste.”  Rufus  had  hoped  to 
drive  Akiba  into  a corner  by  his  strange  question ; 
for  he  expected  quite  a different  answer  from  the 
sage,  and  intended  to  compel  Akiba  to  admit  the 
wickedness  of  circumcision.  He  then  put  the  ques- 
tion, “ Why  has  God  not  made  man  just  as  He  wanted 
him  to  be?”  “For  the  very  reason,”  was  Akiba’s 
ready  answer,  “ that  the  duty  of  man  is  to  perfect 
himself”  (Tan.,  Tazri'a,  5,  ed.  Buber  7). 

A legend  according  to  which  the  gates  of  the 
infernal  regions  opened  for  Akiba  is  analogous  to 
the  more  familiar  tale  that  he  entered  paradise  and 
was  allowed  to  leave  it  unscathed. 
Akiba  and  (Hag.  146).  There  exists  the  following 
the  Dead,  tradition : Akiba  once  met  a coal-black 
man  carrying  a heavy  load  of  wood  and 
running  with  the  speed  of  ahorse.  Akiba  stopped  him 
and  inquired : “ My  son,  wherefore  dost  thou  labor  so 
hard?  If  thou  art  a slave  and  hast  a harsh  master, 
I will  purchase  thee  of  him.  If  it  be  out  of  poverty 
that  thou  doest  thus,  I will  care  for  thy  require- 
ments. ” “ It  is  for  neither  of  these,  ” the  man  re- 

plied ; “ I am  dead  and  am  compelled  because  of  my 
great  sins  to  build  my  funeral  pyre  every  day.  In 
life  I was  a tax-gatherer  and  oppressed  the  poor. 
Let  me  go  at  once,  lest  the  demon  torture  me  for  my 
delay.”  “Is  there  no  help  for  thee? ” asked  Akiba. 
“ Almost  none,  ” replied  the  deceased ; “ for  I under- 
stand that  my  sufferings  will  end  only  when  I have 
a pious  son.  When  I died,  my  wife  was  pregnant ; 
but  I have  little  hope  that  she  will  give  my  child 
proper  training.”  Akiba  inquired  the  man’s  name 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  her  dwelling-place;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  reached  the 
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place,  Akiba  sought  for  information  concerning  the 
man’s  family.  The  neighbors  very  freely  expressed 
their  opinion  that  both  the  deceased  and  his  wife 
deserved  to  inhabit  the  infernal  regions  for  all  time 
—the  latter  because  she  had  not  even  initiated  her 
child  into  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Akiba,  however, 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose ; he  sought 
the  son  of  the  tax-gatherer  and 
c,^iP«r6lPf^3'Pi» long  and  assiduously 
••  3n.fr!>ipp73 1-137  53>5>»  in  teaching  him  the  word  of 
‘ God,  After  fasting  forty  days, 
and  i)ra3iug  to  God  to  bless  his 
efforts,  he  heard  a heavenly 
voice  (bat  kol)  asking,  “ Where- 
fore gi vest  thou  thyself  so  much 
trouble  concerning  this  one?” 
“ Because  he  is  just  the  kind  to 
work  for,”  was  tiie  prompt  an- 
swer. Akiba  persevered  until 
his  pupil  was  able  to  officiate 
as  reader  in  the  synagogue ; and 
when  there  for  the  first  time  he 
recited  the  praj'er,  “ Bless  ye  the 
Lord ! ” the  father  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  Akiba,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  thanks  for 
his  deliverance  from  the  pains 
of  hell  through  the  merit  of  his 
son(Kallah,  ed.  Coronel,  4/i,  and 
see  quotations  from  Tan.  in 
Aboab’s  “Menorat  ha-Maor,”i. 
1,  2,  ^ 1,  ed.  Fiirstenthal,  p.  82; 
also  Slahzor  Vitrjq  p.  112).  This 
legend  has  been  somewhat 
^ ^ ^ elaborately  treated  in  Yiddish 

Akiba  ben  Joseph.  nuder  the  title,  “Ein  ganz  neic 

(From  the  Monto  Hoggadah,  Tanna  R.  Aki- 

ba, ” Lemberg,  1893  (compare 
Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  Zutta,  xvii.,  where  Jolianan  b. 
Zakkai’s  name  is  given  in  place  of  Akiba). 

Akiba’s  martyrdom — which  is  an  important  his- 
torical event — gave  origin  to  many  legends.  The  fol- 
lowing describes  his  supernatural  interment: 

Contrary  to  the  vision  (Men.  29i),  which  sees  Aki- 
ba’s body  destined  to  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the  butch- 
er’s shop,  legend  tells  how  Elijah,  accompanied  by 
Akiba’s  faithful  servant  Joshua,  en- 
Akiba’s  tered  unperceived  the  prison  where  the 
Death.  body  lay.  Priest  though  he  was,  Eli- 
jah took  up  the  corpse — for  the  dead 
body  of  such  a saint  could  not  defile — and,  escorted 
by  many  bands  of  angels,  bore  the  body  by  night  to 
(’{Esarea.  The  night,  however,  was  as  bright  as  the 
finest  summer’s  day.  When  they  arrived  there,  Elijah 
and  Joshua  entered  a cavern  which  contained  a bed, 
table,  chair,  and  lamp,  and  deposited  Akiba’s  bodj" 
there.  No  sooner  had  they  left  it  than  the  cavern 
closed  of  its  own  accord,  so  that  no  man  has  found  it 
since (Jellinek,“ Bet  ha-Midrash,”  vi.  27,  28;  ii.  67,  68; 
Braunschweiger,  “Lchrer  der  Mischnah,”  192-206). 

L.  G. 

AKIBA  BEN  JOSEPH,  ALPHABET  OF 

(called  also  Otiot  de-Rabbi  Akiba,  Midrasb  or 
Haggadah  de-R.  Akiba) : The  title  of  a Midrash 
on  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Two  versions  or  portions  of  the  same  exist:  'V’ersion 
A,  considered  by  Jellinek  to  be  the  older  form,  b}" 
Bloch  thought  to  be  of  a much  more  recent  origin, 
introduces  the  various  letters  as  contending  with 
each  other  for  the  honor  of  forming  the  beginning 
of  creation  (bereshit).  It  is  based  upon  Gen.  R.  i. 
and  Cant.  R.  on  v.  11,  according  to  which  Aleph 
complained  before  God  that  Beth  was  preferred  to  it, 
but  was  assured  that  the  Torah  of  Sinai,  the  object 


of  creation,  would  begin  with  Aleph  {Anoki  = I am) ; 
it,  however,  varies  from  the  Midrash  Rabbot.  The 
letters,  beginning  wdth  the  last,  I'av,  and  ending  with 
Beth,  all  assert  their  claim  to  priority.  First  Tav,  as 
l)eing  the  initial  letter  of  Torah:  it  is  told  thatit-vvdll 
be  tile  mark  on  the  forehead  of  the  wicked  (Ezek. 
ix.  4,  Shah.  55rt).  Then  Shin,  as  the  initial  letter  of 
SlLcm  (“  the  Name  ”)  and  Shaddai  (“  Almighty  ”),  puts 
in  its  claim:  it  is  told  that  it  is  also  the  first  letter 
of  slicker  (“  falsehood  ”).  Resh  as  the  initial  letter  of 
rosli  (“  the  beginning  of  thy  word  is  truth,”  Ps.  cxix. 
160)  and  of  Rahum  (“  the  Merciful  One  ”)  next  makes 
its  demands ; but  it  is  told  that  rosh  or  Resh  also  oc- 
curs in  evil  things  (Num.  xiv.  4,  Dan.  ii.  32,  Heb.) 
and  is  the  initial  also  of  resh‘a  (“  wickedness  ”).  Next 
comes  Koph,  as  the  beginning  of  kadosh  (“holy”); 
but  it  is  also  the  first  letter  of  kelalah  (“curse”). 
So  all  the  resfcomplain ; each  having  some  claim, 
which  is,  however,  at  once  refuted,  until  Beth,  the 
initial  letter  of  berakah  (“blessing”  and  “ praise”),  is 
chosen.  Whereupon  Aleph  is  asked  by  the  Most 
High  why  it  alone  showeci  modesty  in  not  complain- 
ing ; and  it  is  assured  that  it  is  the  chief  of  all  let- 
ters, denoting  the  oneness  of  God,  and  that  it  shall 
have  its  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sinaitic  revela- 
tion. This  competition  is  followed  by  a haggadic 
explanation  of  the  form  of  the  various  letters  and  by 
interpretations  of  the  different  compositions  of  the 
alphabet:  AT  BSH,  AHS  BT‘A,  and  AL  BM. 

Version  R is  a compilation  of  allegoric  and  mystic 
Haggadahs  suggested  by  the  names  of  the  various 
letters,  the  component  consonants  be- 
Version  J3  ing  used  as  acrostics  (?wte?’ito«).  Thus 
of  “Alpha-  Aleph  (pj^x  = iis  nOK,  “Thy 

bet.”  mouth  learned  truth  ”)  suggests  truth, 
praise  of  God,  faithfulness  (emunah),  or 
the  creative  Word  of  God  (irnrah)  or  God  Himself 
as  Aleph,  Prince  and  Prime  of  all  existence;  at  this 
point  chapters  from  mystic  lore  on  Metatron-Enoch, 
etc.,  are  inserted.  Beth  (hare  named  after  the  Arabic 
form  Be)  suggests  house  (bnyit),  blessing  {berakah), 
contemplation  (binali),  wdiich  is  prized  as  superior 
to  the  study  of  the  Law.  Gimel  suggests  gemilnt 
hnsadim  (benevolence),  especiallj"  God’s  benevolence, 
and  the  rain  {geshem)  of  God’s  mercy  and  His  majestj' 
{gaairnh)  in  the  heavens.  Baled  (Arabic,  instead  of 
the  Hebrew  form  Baleth)  suggests  care  for  the  poor 
(dal).  lie  recalls  God’s  name,  so  does  Vaw  (see 
Shab.  104ff),  Zayin  the  key  of  sustenance  (zan)  in 
God’s  hand  (also  Shab.  104«),  and  a chapter  follows 
on  Zerubbabel  at  the  unlocking  of  the  graves  for 
the  resurrection.  Here  follows  a chapter  on  Hell 
and  Paradise  continued  in  Jlet  — het  = sin ; Teth  sug- 
gests tit,  the  clay  of  earth,  and  hence,  resurrection ; 
Jod  (“  the  hand  ”)  suggests  the  reward  of  the  right- 
eous; Caph  (“hollow  of  the  hand” — “palm”),  the 
clapping  of  hands,  and  the  congregation  of  Israel 
(keneset)  led  bj'  Metatron  to  Eden.  Lamedh  recalls 
leb  (“  the  heart  ”) ; Mem,  the  mj'steries  of  the  merka- 
bah  (“the  heavenly  chariot”)  and  God’s  kingdom 
(malknt) ; Nun,  ner,  “ the  light  (ner)  of  God  is  the 
soul  of  man”  (Prov.  xx.  27,  Heb.)-,  Samck,  “God 
sustaineth  (somek)  the  falling  ” (Ps.  cxlv.  14,  Ileb.), 
or  Israel,  the  Sanctuary  or  the  Torah,  inasmuch  as 
the  word  sarnek  has  several  different  meanings.  Ayin 
(“  the  eye  ”)  suggests  the  Torah  as  light  for  the  eye; 
Be  recalls  pg/q  the  mouth,  as  man’s  holy  organ  of 
speech  and  praise ; Zade  suggests  Moses  as  Zaddik, 
the  righteous;  Koph,  also  Moses  as  the  one  who 
circumvented  the  stratagems  of  Pharaoh.  Resh  sug- 
gests God  as  the  rosh,  the  head  of  all;  Shin,  the 
breaking  of  the  teeth  (shen)  of  the  wicked  (Ps.  iii. 
8,  Heb.)  and  Ta,v  the  insatiable  desire  of  man  (taa- 
wall)  unless  he  devotes  himself  to  the  Torah, the  Law. 
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Both  versions  are  given  as  a unit  in  the  Amster- 
dam edition  of  1708,  as  they  probably  originally 
belonged  together.  Version  A shows  more  unity 
of  plan,  and,  as  Jellinek  (“B.  H.”  vi.  40)  has  shown, 
is  older.  It  is  directly  based  upon,  if  not  coeval 
with,  Shah.  104rt,  according  to  which  the  school- 
children  in  the  time  of  Joshua  b.  Levi  (the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century)  were  taught  in  such 
mnemonic  forms  which  at  the  same  time,  suggested 
moral  lessons.  Jellinek  even  thinks  that  the  Mid- 
rash was  composed  with  the  view  of  acquainting  the 
children  with  the  alphabet,  while  the  Shabu'ot  fes- 
tival (Pentecost)  furnished  as  themes  God,  Torah, 
Israel,  and  Moses.  On  the  other  hand,  version  B 
(which  Griitz,  “Monatsschrift,”  viii.  70 
Critical  et  seq.,  considered  as  being  the  orig- 
Estimate  of  inal,  and  the  Hebrew  “Enoch,”  and 
Versions,  the  “Shi'ur  Komah”  as  sections  of  it) 
shows  no  inner  unity  of  plan,  but  is 
simply  a compilation  of  haggadic  passages  taken  at 
random  from  these  and  other  cabalistic  and  mid- 
rashic  works  without  any  other  connection  than  the 
external  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
also  based  on  Shab.  104a.  Jellinek  has  shown  the 
time  of  its  composition  to  be  comparatively  modern, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  Arabic  form  of  the  letters  and 
other  indications  of  Arabic  life.  It  has,  however, 
become  especially  valuable  as  the  depository  of  these 
very  cabalistic  Avorks,  which  had  come  near  falling 
into  oblivion  on  account  of  the  gross  anthropomor- 
phic views  of  the  Godhead  expressed  therein,  which 
gave  oifense  to  the  more  enlightened  minds  of  a later 
age.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  Alphabet  of  R. 
Akiba  was  made  an  object  of  severe  attack  and  rid- 
icule by  Solomon  ben  Jeroham,  the  Karaite,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  Version  A was 
likewise  known  to  Judah  Hadassi,  the  Karaite,  in 
the  thirteenth  century  (see  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iii., 
xvii.  5). 

As  to  Akiba’s  authorship,  this  is  claimed  by  the 
writers  of  both  versions,  who  begin  their  composi- 
tions with  the  words,  “R.  Akiba  hath  said.”  The 
justification  for  this  pseudonymous  title  W'as  found 
in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Talmud  (Men.  2%), 
Closes  W'as  told  on  Sinai  that  the  ornamental  crown 
of  each  letter  of  the  Torah  would  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  halaklc  interpretation  by  Akiba  ben  Joseph, 
and  that  according  to  Gen  R.  i.,  he  and  R.  Eliezer 
as  youths  already  knew  how  to  derive  higher  mean- 
ing from  the  double  form  of  the  letters  "iDVio. 

In  fact,  there  exists  a third  version,  called  Midrash 
de-R.  Akiba  ‘al  ha-Taggin  we-Ziyunim,  a Midrash 
of  R.  Akiba  treating  on  the  ornamentations  of  the 
letters  of' the  alphabet  with  a view  to  finding  in 
each  of  them  some  symbolic  expression  of  God, 
Creation,  the  Torah,  Israel,  and  the  Jewish  rites  and 
ceremonies.  This  version  is  published  in  Jcllinek’s 
“B.  H.”  V.  31-33. 

Bibliography  : Bloch,  In  Winter  und  Wiinsche’s  JUd.  Lit.  iii, 
22.5-2:12,  where  specimens  in  German  are  given ; on  the  various 
editions  see  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  519;  S.  Wiener, 
Bibliotheca  Friedlandiana.  p.  71 ; Imher,  Letters  of  Rabbi 
Akiba ; or,  the  Jewish  Primer  as  it  TlTis  Used  in  the  Public 
Schools  Two  Thousand  Years  Ayo,  in  Report  of  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  1895-96,  pp.  701-719,  Washington, 
1897. 

K. 

AKIBA  [BEN  JOSEPHj’S  BOOK  ON  LET- 
TElt-OBNAiyiENTS  (pjnn  "D):  According  to 
the  Haggadah  (Men.  296),  Akiba  found  a signifi- 
cance in  every  little  ornament  or  flourish  upon  the 
letters  of  the  Torah ; to  him  therefore  a Midrash  has 
been  ascribed,  which  treats  of  the  little  curves  or 
embellishments  upon  the  extremities  of  Hebrew  let- 


ters, and  also  of  the  single  letters  found  in  the  He- 
brew text  of  Scripture  of  a different  size  from  the 
others.  This  small  Midrash  forms  a kind  of  supple- 
ment to  Akiba’s  Alphabet,  w’hich  treats  of  the 
names  and  shapes  of  the  letters,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  both  of  them  are  portions  of  a larger 
work  of  which  other  parts  are  lacking. 

The  date  of  this  Midra.sh  can  not  lie  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  seeing  that  a Ka- 
raite, Solomon  ben  Jeroham — Saadia’s  opponent — 
attacked  the  authenticity  of  the  “Alphabet.”  The 
book  itself  does  not  give  the  slightest  indication  of 
its  date ; nor  does  its  literary  style.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a sample  of  its  method : 

“ 3 (Beth)  has  two  strokes  connected  by  a stalk,  representing 
the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  judgment  places  (bet  din),  which, 
despite  intervening  time  and  space,  are  yet  but  one. 

“ *7  (Lamedh),  the  tallest  letter,  has  Its  head  bent  downward, 
thus  representing  God,  who  is  exalted  above  all  and  still  looks 
down  upon  us. 

“Why  is  the  ' (Yod)  in  *711’  (Num.  xiv.  17)  written  large?  In 
order  to  Indicate  that  God’s  mercy  is  so  great  that  it  extends 
overall  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.” 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  Abraham  Portaleone’s 
“Shiite  ha-Gibborim,”  p.  177,  j\lantua,  1613,  with  an- 
notations by  the  editor.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Bartolocci’s“  Bibliotheca  Rabbiuiea,”  iv.  275,  edited 
from  a manuscript  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Parma. 
These  two  editions,  together  with  that  published  in 
Jellinek’s  “ B.  H.”  v.  31-33,  from  a manuseript  of  the 
year  1398,  contain  only  the  portion  concerning  the 
ornaments  of  the  letters.  It  has  been  published  com- 
plete, and  with  an  introduction  by  Senior  Sachs, 
from  a manuscript  belonging  to  Baron  Giinzburg,  in 
“Sefer  Taghin,”  by  J.  L.  Barges,  Paris,  1866. 

L.  G. 

AKIBA  BEN  JUDAH  LOEB ; A German 
rabbi,  who  lived  at  Lehren-Steinsfeld,  Wlirttem- 
berg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  wrote  “ Ha-Ohel  ‘01am  ” (Everlasting  Tent),  con- 
taining novellae  on  the  Talmudic  treatise  Ketubot 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1714).  Appended  to  it  are 
four  responsa  as  well  as  an  essay  from  his  unpub- 
lished works,  on  Seder  Zera'im.  In  addition  to  these 
he  left  two  books  on  Seder  Taharot,  which  are  still 
extant  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodf.  col.  729;  Benjaoob, 

Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  124. 

D. 

AKIBA  HA-KOHEN,  OF  OFEN  : An  eminent 
scholar,  who  lived  in  Hungarj-  and  Bohemia  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ; died  at  Prague 
1496.  His  learning,  wealth,  and  benevolence  secured 
for  him  the  title  “ Nasi  ” (Prince),  and  an  influential 
position  at  the  court  of  King  Matthew  of  Hungary 
about  1480.  This  promotion  excited  the  envy  of 
the  nobles  to  such  a degree  that  they  slandered  him 
to  the  king,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. He  settled  at  Prague  and  there  establislK’d  a 
large  Talmudic  college,  at  which  he  himself  lec- 
tured. Here,  too,  jealous  enemies  persecuted  him, 
and  even  attempted  his  life.  In  grateful  memorial 
of  three  fortunate  escapes,  he  presented  three  of  the 
synagogues  of  Prague  with  costly  curtains  for  the 
Ark  of  the  Law.  Akiba,  who  was  a kohen  (a  de- 
scendant of  Aaron,  the  high  priest),  had  twelve  sons 
and  thirteen  daughters:  twelve  of  the  latter  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  kohens.  He  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  with  his  sons  and  sons-in-law,  aggregating, 
with  himself,  twenty -live  (which  number  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Hebrew  word  n3,  “thus”),  he  could 
fulfil  literally  the  commandment  of  the  priestly  ben- 
ediction (Num.  vi.  23,  Heb.  version);  “ shalt 
thou  bless  the  people.”  His  daughter  Jochebed, 
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who  married  Shabbethai  b.  Isaiah  Hurwitz,  became 
the  ancestress  of  a family  renowned  for  its  learned 
men;  and  his  son  Gerson  was  the  progenitor  of  a 
noteworthy  family  of  printers  of  that  name. 

Bibliography:  Frumkin,  Eben  Shemuel,  pp.  Ill  ct  scq. ; S. 

Kohn,  A Zsvloh  T6r  Tenetc  Magyarorfauf/on,  i.  227  et  seq. ; 

Ha-NeaUer,  iv.  110  el  acq.  Concerning  Akiba’s  descendants, 

see  Meir  Perels,  Meydlat  Yiibmin. 

M.  K. 

AKIBA  TRANI  B.  ELIJAH  OF  METZ: 

Glossarist  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
collection  of  his  casuistic  glosses  to  the  Talmudic 
treatises  Zebahim  and  Meuahot,  still  extant,  was  pub- 
lished in  Metz,  1767,  under  the  title  “ Ma'yan  Ganim  ” 
(The  Fountain  of  Gardens;  Cant.  iv.  iS).  Carmoly 
(“Itinerarium,”  p.  225)  v/rites  the  name  “Trend,” 
probably  because  it  occurs  among  French  Jews 
(Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  729). 

Bibliography  : Benjacob,  Ozar  ha^Sefarim,  p.  349.  ^ 

AKKAD.  See  Accad. 

AKKEKMAN  : District,  town,  and  village  in  the 
government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dniester  estuary,  twenty-seven  miles  south- 
west of  Odessa.  The  Jewish  population  in  the 
town  in  1897  was  4,846,  in  the  village  1,136,  in 
the  district  5,241.  Akkerman  has  two  public  syna- 
gogues, three  private  prayer-houses,  and  seven  He- 
brew schools.  H.  R. 

AKKEZ.  See  Hakkez. 

AKKTJB : 1 . Son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  J udean  royal 
family  (I  Chron.  iii.  24).  2.  A Levite,  porter  at  the 
east  gate  of  the  Temple  (I  Chron.  ix.  17 ; Neh.  xi.  19, 
xii.  25).  Children  of  Akkub  are  found  (Ezra,  ii.  42, 
45 ; Neh.  vii.  45)  in  the  list  of  the  Levites  and  their 
offices.  Akkub  is  called  Dacubi  in  I Esd.  v.  28.  3. 
A Levite  who  helped  Ezra  expound  the  Law  (Neh. 
viii.  7),  and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
I Esd.  ix.  48,  where  he  is  called  Jacubus — perhaps 
the  same  as  the  preceding.  G.  B.  L. 

‘AKKUM  (DV'ay):,  An  abbreviation  formed  by 
the  initial  letters  of  DPIDI  D'3313  *13111  (“  worshiper 
of  stars  and  constellations”).  ‘Akkum  therefore 
came  to  be  the  Talmudical  designation  for  heathen 
or  idolater,  and  was  originally  applied  to  Chaldean 
star-worshipers.  The  term,  however,  plays  quite  a 
conspicuous  role  in  the  history  of  the  calumniation 
of  the  Jews;  for  it  has  frequently  been  claimed  that 
wherever  harsh  expressions  or  intolerant  rules  are 
given  in  the  Talmud  touching  the  ‘Akkum,  it  is  the 
non-Jew  in  general  who  is  intended,  and  therefore 
the  Christian  as  well.  This,  however,  is  erroneous, 
and  every  edition  of  the  Talmud  bears  upon  its  front 
page  the  solemn  declaration  of  contemporary  rabbis 
that  wherever  either  of  the  terms  “ ‘Akkum  ” or 
“ Nokri”  (“  Stranger  ”)  was  used,  it  referred  only  to  the 
idolatrous  nations  of  antiquity  or  of  distant  lands, 
but  never  to  such  as  believe  in  divine  revelation  and 
worship  the  Lord  who  created  heaven  and  earth, 
among  whom  the  Jews  would  live  at  peace,  recog- 
nizing their  righteousness  and  praying  for  their 
welfare.  Censors  often  substituted  “ ‘Akkum  ” for 
“ Nokri  ” or  “ Goy , ” and  thus  the  attacks  were  chiefly 
directed  against  the  former  word.  But  calumniators 
persisted  in  their  malevolent  misrepresentations  of 
the  Talmud.  An  instance  of  the  extent  of  such  mis- 
representations was  afforded  by  Professor  Rohling 
of  Prague,  who,  in  his  pamphlet  “ Meine  Antwort  an 
die  Rabbinen  ” (1883),  p.  18,  had  the  effrontery  to  de- 
clare that  ‘Akkum  in  the  “ Shulhan  ‘Aruk  ” is  the  ab- 
breviation of  ‘Obed  Christum  u-Maria  (“worshiper 
of  Christ  and  Mary”).  ‘Akkum  is,  according  to  H. 
L.  Strack  in  article  “Talmud”  in  Herzog’s  “Ency- 


clopedia,” xviii.  320,  note,  and  “Nathaniel,”  1900,  p. 
128,  note,  not  found  in  the  oldest  edition  or  manu- 
scripts of  the  Mishnah,  Talmud,  “ Yad  ha-Hazakah,” 
and  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk,”  but  has  been  put  there  by 
the  censors  in  place  of  the  words  “Goy,”  “Nokri,” 
and  “ ‘ Abodah  Zarah.  ” 

Bibliography  : Franz  Delitzseh,  RnbUnq's  Talmudjude,  1881, 

7th  ed.;  idem,  IFos  Dr.  Augiust  Rohling  Beachworen  Hat 

und  BcschwOren  Will,  1883. 

AKNIN,  JOSEPH  BEN  JTJDAH  IBN.  See 

Joseph  ben  Judah  ibn  Aknin. 

AKRA,  ABRAHAM  IBN.  See  Abbaham  ibn 
Akka. 

AKRABAH  (n31py):  A city  situated  one  day’s 
journey  north  from  Jerusalem  (Ma‘as  Sheni,  v.  2; 
Bezah,  5a,  where  the  spelling  is  J<31py).  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  Akrabattene  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus (“B.  J.”  iii.  3,  § 5),  which  in  the  years 
preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the 
Judeans  and  the  Samaritans.  The  Munich  manu- 
script and  early  editions  have  n3*1py  (Akrabat)  for 
n3'lpy  (Akrabah). 

This  district  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Bib- 
lical Akrabbim,  which  lies  on  the  southeastern  border 
of  Judea. 

Bibliography  : Neubauer,  G.  T.  pp.  76, 159;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d, 

Juden,  2d  ed.,  ii.,  second  part,  p.  3M. 

M.  B. 

AKRABBIM  (“The  Scorpion  Ascent  ”):  This  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3; 
Judges,  i.  36).  It  is  probably  one  of  the  passes 
which  lead  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  great 
Wadi-el-Fikre  to  the  desert  plateau  and  which  afford 
communication  between  Edom  and  J udah.  Though 
it  is  not  possible  to  identify  it  absolutely  with  any 
particular  pass,  the  suggestion  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Nakb-el-Safa  has  two  points  in  its  favor; 
viz.,  (1)  the  evident  antiquity  of  the  pass,  and  (2) 
the  traces  of  a path  cut  in  the  rock  (Robinson,  “ Re- 
searches,” ii.  120).  Akrabbim  may,  however,  be  the 
Nakb-el- Yemen,  which  lies  farther  to  the  west,  but 
is  apparently  an  easier  road  (Trumbull,  “Kadesh- 
Barnea,”  plate  III.).  From  this  pass  the  surround- 
ing region  derived  the  name  of  Akrabattene  (Jose- 
phus, “ Ant.  ” xii.  8,  § 1 ; “ B.  J. ” ii.  22,  § 2 ; iv.  9,  § 4 ; I 
Macc.  v.  3).  This  region  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  mountain  district  of  Akrabattene,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  Beth  el  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  20,  § 4; 
iii.  3,  § 5;  iv.  9,  § 9;  Eusebius,  “Onomastica  Sacra,” 
ed.  Lagardc,  214-261).  F.  Bu. 

AKRISH,  ISAAC  B.  ABRAHAM : Scholar, 
bibliophile,  and  editor;  born  in  Spain  about  1489; 
died  after  1578.  The  Arabic  form  of  the  name,  as 
Steinschneider  has  pointed  out,  occurs  in  a manu- 
script of  Algiers.  In  a list  of  forty-eight  Jewish 
families  living  at  Saguntum  in  1352  (published  by 
Chabret,“Hist.  deSagunte,”  ii.  186)  the  name  Ipach 
Acrix  occurs,  which  Loeb  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”xix. 
159)  i-ightly  interprets  as  Isaac  Akrish.  No  mention 
of  Akrish  is  found  in  the  medieval  Jewish  chroni- 
cles ; not  even  in  Sambari’s  historic  sketch,  where  al- 
lusion to  him  in  the  annals  of  Egyptian  Jewry  might 
be  expected.  Some  autobiographic  data,  however, 
are  contained  in  his  writings.  'The  introduction  to 
his  edition  of  a triple  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon informs  us  that  he  belonged  to  those  exiles  from 
Spain  (1492)  who,  having  settled  at  Naples,  were 
afterward  compelled  to  leave  it  also  (1495).  Though 
lame  in  both  legs,  he  was  a wanderer  well-nigh 
throughout  his  life,  among  peoples  “ whose  tongues 
he  knew  not,  and  who  regarded  neither  old  men  nor 
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children.”  The  course  of  his  tiresome  travels  at 
length  brought  him  to  Cairo,  Egypt.  There  he  was 
taken  into  the  house  of  K.  David  ibn  Abi  Zimra,  an 
immigrant  who  had  attained  to  a high  communal 
position.  For  about  ten  years  (about  1543-53)  Ak- 
rish  remained  at  Cairo  as  private  tutor  to  David’s 
children  and  grandchildren,  until  his  patron’s  emi- 
gration to  Palestine  caused  him  again  to  take  up  the 
wanderer’s  staff.  This  time  Constantinople  was  ap- 
parently his  goal ; but  before  he  reached  it  he  must 
have  rested  a while  at  Candia.  According  to  his  own 
testimony  in  the  preface  to  Efodi’s  “ Letter,”  he  was 
at  Candia  when  his  beloved  library  w'as  confiscated  by 
the  Venetian  government  “ in  the  year  of  the  burning 
of  the  Talmud  ” (the  latter  part  of  1553). 

When  Constantinople  was  finally  reached  Akrish 
found  in  it  a haven  of  safety  and  rest.  The  Jewess 
Esther  Chiera,  philanthropist  and  patron  of  art  and 
letters,  became  his  benefactress,  and  supported  the 
wayworn  Akrish  liberally,  especially  after  the  ex- 
tensive fire  at  Constantinople  (1569),  which  devoured 
almost  the  whole  Jewish  quarter.  Later  Akrish  was 
taken  into  the  house  of  Joseph,  duke  of  Naxos,  where 
his  scholarly  inclinations  and  his  love  of  books  at  last 
found  ample  field  for  activity.  Record  exists  of  his 
stay  there  as  late  as  the  year  1578,  when  Jacob  Cata- 
lan! Shem-'Tob  copied  for  him  Ibn  Shaprut’s  polemic 
work  “Eben  Bohan.” 

Jewish  literature  is  indebted  to  Akrish  for  the 
preservation  of  several  important  historic  treasures. 
While  at  Constantinople,  about  1577,  he  edited  a col- 
lection of  ten  documents  (afterward  called  “ Kobez 
Wikkuhim”),  containing  notably  the  satirical  letter 
addressed  by  Profiat  Duran  (Efodi)  to  his  former 
friend  DaviS  En-Bonet,  “ A1  tehi  ka-Aboteka  ” (Be 
Not  Like  Thy  Fathers),  which,  as  Akrish  points  out 
in  his  introduction,  was  so  deceptive  in  its  irony 
that  Christians  for  a long  while  considered  it  a vin- 
dication of  Christianity,  citing  it  as  “ Alteca  Boteca.” 
The  same  volume  contained,  also,  the  proselyting 
epistle  of  the  apostate  Astruc  Raimuch  (Francis- 
cus  Dioscarne)  to  his  young  friend  En-Shaltiel  Bon- 
fas,  as  well  as  the  satirical  reply  to  it  by  Solomon 
Bon  fed. 

He  then  edited  (about  1577)  a second  collection  of 
documents,  largely  of  a historical  character.  The 
first  part  bore  the  title  “Ma'aseh  Bet  David,”  and 
contained  the  history  of  Bostanai,  the  exilarch ; the 
second,  that  of  “Kol  Mebasser.”  This  last  com- 
prised the  correspondence  between  Hasdai  ibn  Shap- 
rut  and  the  king  of  the  Chazars ; an  account,  by  a 
certain  Mohammedan  named  Ali,  of  the  Jews  who 
lived  near  the  Sambation  river  (see  Neubauer,  in 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  i.  420),  translated  into  Hebrew 
by  !Moses  Ashkenazi  of  Crete ; and  the  letter  of  Elijah 
of  Ferrara.  (German  translations  of  this  work  ap- 
peared at  Basel,  1600-9;  Amsterdam,  1685;  Prague, 
1705;  a Judaeo-German  one  made  its  appearance 
under  the  title  “Ein  Wunderlich  Geschachtniss  . . . 
von  einen  der  hot  Geheissen  Bostanai,”  Prague,  about 
1686-90.)  In  addition  to  other  works,  Akrish  is  said 
to  have  edited  a triple  commentary  upon  the  Song 
of  Songs. 

Bibliographt  : Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Jud^n,  3d  ed.,  ix.  8 et  seq., 

394,  397,  563,  568  et  seq.;  Benjacob,  Ozor  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  9, 

521 : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1084 ; Azulai,  Shew,  ha- 

GedoUm,  under  David  ibn  Abi  Zimra;  Briill,  Jahrbuch, 

1887,  pp.  53-55 ; Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  585,  xii.  203 ; Zunz,  G.  S. 
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H.  G.  E. 

AKRON,  Ohio  : Capital  of  Summit  county,  forty 
miles  from  Cleveland.  This  city  was  first  settled  by 
Jews  in  1850.  The  Akron  Hebrew  Congregation 
(Reform)  was  organized  on  April  2,  1865,  and  was 
incorporated  September  16, 1866.  On  the  latter  date 


the  burial-ground  was  purchased ; the  present  syna- 
gogue building  was  acquired  in  April,  1885,  and  it 
was  dedicated  August  30  of  the  same  year.  The 
rabbis  of  the  congregation  were:  Nathan  Hirsch,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1865;  N.  L.  Holstein,  August  15,  1867;  T. 
Jesselson,  1869;  A.  Schreier,  1876;  D.  Burgheim, 
1878;  S.  M.  Fleischman,  1880;  B.  Rabbino,  1886; 
M.  Wasserman,  1889;  B.  Wohlberg,  1892;  D.  Klein, 
1894;  IsadorG.  Philo,  1896  to  date.  Other  communal 
organizations  are:  the  Schwesterbund  (benevolent 
society),  organized  1865;  Mon tefiore  Society  (literary 
and  social),  organized  1883;  Chautauqua  Circle,  or- 
ganized 1899 ; Akron  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  (free) ; 
Francis  Joseph  Society,  and  a Hungarian  Charity 
Association.  Akron  has  also  an  orthodox  congrega- 
tion, wdiichin  1900  purchased  a lot  on  which  to  erect 
a synagogue. 

In  a total  of  about  50,000  Akron  has  225  Jewish 
families.  The  vocations  followed  are  those  of  mer- 
chant, bookbinder,  public-school  teacher,  mining  en- 
gineer, cigarmaker,  physician,  lawyer,  foundryman, 
and  bookkeeper.  A. 

AKSAI  (TASHKICHA):  A village  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tersk,  in  the  Caucasus,  which  has  a Jewish 
community  of  about  1,000  persons.  These  Jews 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  exiles  of  Shalmaneser. 
Their  progenitors  emigrated  in  early  days  from 
Persia  to  Daghestan,  and  thence,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  the  village  of  Andrei,  where  their  old 
burial-grounds  are  to  be  found  on  the  Dzuhot-tuba, 
“the  hill  of  the  Jews.”  As  they  suffered  much  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Mohammedans,  they  moved  to 
Aksai  in  1844.  They  are  mainly  merchants,  butch- 
ers, and  tanners. 

Bibliography  : Cherny,  Sefer  ha-Masa'ot,  see  index ; W. 

Miller,  Materialii  dlya  Izueheniya,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg,  1883 ; 

A.  Katz,  Die  Juden  im  Kaukasus,  1894,  p.  7.  pj  jp 

AKSAKOV,  IVAN  SERGYEYEVICH : 

Russian  Panslavist  leader;  born  October  7,  1823; 
died  at  Moscow,  February  8,  1886.  Aksakov  was 
one  of  the  founders  at  Moscow  of  a circle  of  Slavo- 
phils, whose  aim  was  to  restore  Russia  to  the  posi- 
tion it  had  held  in  the  days  prior  to  Peter  the  Great 
— a position  independent  of  all  West  European  civi- 
lization. As  a logical  consequence,  they  were  op- 
posed to  all  the  foreign  elements  in  the  population 
of  Russia — Germans,  Poles,  and,  above  all,  Jews. 
Though,  at  first,  Aksakov  showed  some  signs  of  a 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  Jews,  he  as  early  as  1862 
protested  in  his  paper,  the  “Den,”  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Jewish  graduates  to  the  civil  service; 
but  at  that  time  he  was  willing  to  grant  them  full 
civil  rights,  including  that  of  residence  through- 
out Russia.  Later,  his  editorials  in  the  same  paper 
discussed  the  Jewish  question  from  the  religious 
(August  8, 1864)  and  economic  (July  15, 1867)  points 
of  view.  Aksakov’s  attention  w’as  again  drawn  to 
the  Jewish  question  by  the  riots  in  South  Russia  in 
1881 ; and  he  became  leader  of  the  reactionary  move- 
ment which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  H. 
He  regarded  the  persecutions  as  a just  revenge  for 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  (“Rus,”  July  1, 
1881),  and  vehemently  supported  the  policy  of  Gen- 
eral Ignatiev  in  promulgating  the  May  Laws  ( ib. 
June,  1882). 

At  this  time  Aksakov’s  influence  was  paramount 
with  both  the  government  and  the  press ; and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  attitude  toward  the  Jews  assisted 
Russia  in  her  stubborn  resistance  to  the  protest  of 
civilized  Europe  and  America  against  her  treatment 
of  her  Jewish  population.  One  incident  of  Aksa- 
Kov’s  campaign  against  the  Jews  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  In  1883  he  published  in 
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“Rus”  (No.  21)  an  article  on  the  “ Yevreiskaya  In- 
ternatzionalka  i Borba  s Yevreistvoin  v Yevropye  ” 
(The  Jewish  International,  and  the  Struggle  with 
Judaism  in  Europe),  in  which  he  accused  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  of  being  a secret  organization  of  the 
whole  Jewish  w'orld  to  obtain  control  of  all  gov- 
ernments. This  naturally  aroused  a considerable 
amount  of  protest ; and  the  Alliance  published  a de- 
tailed ref utation,  which  Aksakov  reprinted  in  “ Rus,  ” 
No.  24. 

Bibliography  : S.  I.  Aksakov,  Polnoe  Snhranie  finehineni, 
YevreisM  Vopros,  vol.  iii.,  Moscow,  1886 ; Vos.  Feb.,  1887 ; 
Sigtematicheski  Ukazatel  Statei,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg,  1893, 
Nos.  6643,  6643,  8808;  Vengerov,  Kritiko  - Biografichcski 
Slovar,  vol.  i.,  St.  Petersburg,  1889. 

H.  R. 

AKSENFELD,  ISBAEL : A Judfeo-German 
writer ; born  in  Russia  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century ; died  about  1868.  He  passed  the  first 
period  of  his'life  among  the  Hasidim,  being  himself  a 
disciple  of  R.  Nahman  Bratzlaver  (of  Bratzlav)  and 
the  companion  of  Nathan  Bratzlaver,  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  Nahman’s  works.  Later  he  abandoned 
his  early  associations,  and  removed  to  Odessa.  By 
self-education  he  acquired  a wide  knowledge  of  law, 
literature,  and  science.  He  practised  as  a notary 
public,  and  was  also  a prolific  writer  of  fiction.  Like 
nearly  all  Russo-Jewish  novelists,  Aksenfeld  was  a 
realist.  He  derived  the  themes  of  his  works  from 
contemporary  Jewish  life,  describing  with  the  pen 
of  an  artist  the  conditions,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  Russian  ghetto  at  the  beginning  of  the  eventful 
reign  of  Czar  Nicholas  I.  He  was  the  author  of  about 
twenty  works,  of  which  only  five — one  novel  and 
four  dramas  — were  printed;  the  others  are  still  in 
manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  a Polish  family  in  St. 
Petersburg ; and  it  is  hoped  they  may  soon  be  pub- 
lished. The  most  important  of  his  dramatic  works 
is  “Der  Erste  Jiidische  Rekrut,”  1862,  a tragedy 
which  pre.sents  a remarkably  vivid  picture  of  the 
terrible  commotion  in  the  Russian  ghetto  when,  in 
1827,  the  ukase  compelling  the  Jews  to  do  military 
service  was  enforced  for  the  first  time.  His  novel, 
“ Das  Sterntuchel,”  describes  the  seamy  side  of  Hasi- 
dism, its  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  ly^pocrisy,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  fair-mindedness  and  honesty  of 
progressive  Judaism. 

Bibliography  : Gottlober,  in  Jiidische  Volkshibliothek,  Kiev, 
1888,  p.  358 ; Lerner,  Kriticheskij  Razbor  Sochineni  I Ak- 
senfeld, Odessa,  1868 ; L.  Rosenthal,  Toledot  Hebrat  Marbe 
Haskalah,  i.  6,  ii.  31,  St.  Petersburg,  18^1890. 

H.  R, 

AKYLAS.  See  Aquila. 

ALABAMA : One  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
United  States;  admitted  Dec.  14, 1819;  seceded  Jan. 
11,  1861 ; and  was  readmitted  July,  1868. 

No  definite  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Jews  in  the  state  of  Alabama.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Jews  were  settled  in  the  district  of 
Mobile,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  as  early 
as  1724.  Mobile  was  then  one  of  the  nine  districts  of 
the  French  colony  of  Louisiana,  over  which  Bienville 
had  been  placed  as  governor.  In  March,  1724,  he,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  issued  his  celebrated  “ Black 
Code,  ” one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was  that  all 
Jews  must  leave  the  colony,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  would  be  the  only  religion  tolerated 
there. 

A searching  investigation  has  been  made  with  a 
view  to  discovering  records  referring  to  the  Jews  of 
the  Mobile  district,  but  no  such  records  have  been 
found.  Not  until  about  a half-century  later  is  the 
name  of  a Jew  found,  and  then  in  connection  with 


incriminating  charges  preferred  against  Governor 
Farmer.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  Mobile 
district  became  a part  of  the  British  possessions  of 
North  America;  and  the  British  au- 
Early  Set-  thorities  appointed  Major  Farmer 
tlements.  governor  of  the  district.  He  held  the 
office  until  1776,  when  he  was  charged 
with  being  guilty  of  “ sending  flour  for  the  king  to 
New  Orleans  or  attempting  to  sell  it  there  by  means 
of  Pallachio,  a Jew.”  Nothing  has  been  found  in 
these  accounts  which  would  incriminate  Pallachio. 

In  1785  Abram  Mordecai  left  Pennsylvania  to  settle 
in  Alabama,  in  Montgomery  county,  where  he  was  the 
pioneer  Jewish  settler.  Albert  James  Pickett,  in  his 
“ History  of  Alabama,”  refers  to  Mordecai  as  an  “ in- 
telligent .Jew,  who  lived  fifty  years  in  the  Creek  na- 
tion. ” He  established  a trading-post  two  miles  west 
of  Line  creek,  carrying  on  e.xtensive  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  “exchanging  his  goods  for  pinkroot, 
hickory-nut  oil,  and  peltries  of  all  kinds.”  Mordecai 
believed  that  the  Indians  were  originally  Jews.  Pick- 
ett is  authority  for  Mordecai’s  assertion  that  in  their 
green-corn  dances  he  had  often  heard  the  Indians 
utter,  in  grateful  tones,  “Yavoyaha!  Yavoyaha!” 
He  was  always  informed  by  the  Indians  that  this 
meant  Jehovah,  or  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  they 
were  then  returning  thanks  for  the  abundant  harvest 
with  which  they  had  been  blessed.  In  October,  1802, 
Abram  Mordecai  establi.shed  a cotton-gin,  which  was 
the  first  built  in  the  state  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  by  two  Jews,  Lyons  and  Barnett  of 
Georgia,  “who  brought  their  tools,  gin-saws,  and 
other  material  from  that  state  on  packhorses.” 

Jews  settled  in  the  towns  of  Claiborne  and  Union- 
town  as  early  as  1840,  and  in  Selma,  Huntsville, 
and  Demopolis  about  1850.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a concerted  movement  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  a congregation  in  Alabama  until  1841.  In 
that  year  a number  of  Jews  of  Mobile  united  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a plot  of  ground  for  a ceme- 
tery. The  court  records  show  that  the  congregation 
Sha'arai  Shomayim  purchased  from  the  city  authori- 
ties four  lots  for  burial  purposes  at  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  deed  was  signed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
Edward  Hall,  and  attested  by  the  clerk,  H.  P.  Ensign, 
June  22, 1841.  Religious  services  were 
The  First  held  by  the  members  of  this  congrega- 
Con-  tion  during  the  years  1842  and  1843 
gregation,  at  the  residence  of  B.  L.  Tim;  but 
not  until  Jan.  25, 1844,  was  the  congre- 
gation duly  incorporated.  Its  constitution  and  by- 
laws, with  the  name  of  the  organization  printed  in 
Hebrew  letters,  were  then  recorded  in  the  probate 
court  at  Mobile. 

Montgomery  was  the  next  city  to  form  a permanent 
congregation,  which  was  organized  and  incorporated 
under  the  name  Kahal  Montgomerjq  April  12,  1852. 
It  dedicated  its  first  synagogue  March  8, 1862.  Ac- 
cording to  G.  Jacobson,  of  Mobile,  a congregation 
with  an  officiating  rabbi  was  organized  in  Claiborne 
in  1855.  Most  of  the  Jews  left  Claiborne,  however, 
and  the  congregation  passed  out  of  existence. 

Jewish  congregations  have  since  been  formed  in 
Selma,  Birmingham,  Huntsville,  Demopolis,  Annis- 
ton, and  Uniontown.  All  of  them  have  well-equipped 
Sabbath-schools  and  organized  benevolent  societies, 
which  distribute  annually  among  the  poor  more  than 
§10,000.  During  the  year  1900  the  cities  of  Huntsville 
and  Selma  dedicated  new  synagogues ; and  in  Mont- 
gomery one  was  in  course  of  construction. 

Educational  and  literary  societies  are  connected 
with  the  congregations  in  Binningham,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Mobile,  each  of  which  cities  has  a local  sec- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  aim  of 
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the  congregational  societies  and  the  sections  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  to  foster  a closer  study 
of  the  Bible  and  a deeper  knowledge 

Educa-  of  Jewish  history  and  literature.  The 
tional  In-  order  B’ne  B’rith  is  represented  in 
stitutions.  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Mobile, 
Selma,  Huntsville,  Anniston,  Demopo- 
lis,  and  Uniontown.  Sheffield,  with  about  3,000  in- 
habitants, has  a Jewish  cemetery  and  a Sabbath- 
school. 

When  Sheffield  was  laid  out  in  1884  by  a land  corn- 
pan  j*,  two  Jewish  brothers  by  the  name  of  Moses,  of 
Montgomery,  were  among  the  prime  movers  in  the 
enterprise.  Capt.  Alfred  H.  IMoses,  who  had  been  in 
the  Confederate  service,  was  the  first  manager  of  the 
company;  and  under  his  able  administration  the  un- 
dertaking prospered.  At  the  outset  lots  were  set 
apart  for  a Jewish  house  of  worship ; and  separate 
grounds  for  a Jewish  cemetery  were  laid  out.  The 
first  postmaster  of  Sheffield  was  Morris  Nathan,  who 
received  his  appointment  from  President  Cleveland. 

Philip  Phillips  was  a prominent  Jew  who  lived  in 
Alabama  about  twenty  years.  He  was  a native  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  removed  to  Mobile  in  1835. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1844;  the  next 
year  he  published  a digest  of  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court ; in  1851  lie  ivas  returned  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  Congress 
over  Hon.  Elihu  Lockwood,  of  Mobile  county.  Mr. 
William  Garrett  in  his  “Reminiscences  of  Public 
Men  in  Alabama  ” says  that  “ Philip  Phillips  left 
Congress  with  a national  reputation  of  which  any 
man  might  feel  proud.”  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was 
a resident  of  Montgomery  during  the  years  1862-65. 
He  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  provi- 
sional government  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in 
1861,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was  appointed 
acting  secretary  of  war;  but  op  being 
Prominent  censured  by  a congressional  commit- 

Jews.  tee  he  resigned  his  office  after  having 
held  it  for  six  months.  He  continued 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  Jefferson  D”vis,  and  was 
by  him  appointed  seeretary  of  state.  Solomon  Hey- 
denfeldt,  wdio  was  a native  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
moved  to  Alabama,  Tallapoosa  county,  when  that 
county  was  first  settled.  He  was  chosen  judge  of 
the  county  court  of  Tallapoosa  in  1840,  and  soon 
after  moved  to  Russell  county,  where  he  practised 
law  for  several  years.  He  then  went  to  California, 
where  he  became  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  His 
brother,  Elkin  Heydenfeldt,  was  also  an  attorney  of 
some  standing  in  Tallapoosa  county.  Adolph  Pros- 
kauer,  who  had  been  major  in  the  Confederate  army, 
served  one  term  in  the  legislature  in  the  year  1868, 
as  did  Nathan  Straus  in  1870.  Solomon  Block,  of 
Camden,  was  a member  of  the  state  senate  for  sev- 
eral terms. 

Jews  of  Alabama  have  been  appointed  to  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  gift  of  their  respective  communities. 
They  are  found  as  mayors,  presidents  of  chambers 
of  commerce  and  of  cotton  exchanges,  of  the  boards 
of  education  and  of  the  public  schools,  members  of 
the  council,  and  in  many  similar  important  positions. 
Benjamin  M.  Mayer  W'as,  in  1900,  editor  of  the  -“Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald,”  and  Emil  Lesser  was  editor 
of  the  “ Birmingham  Courier  ” (German).  Emanuel 
Lehman,  the  philanthropist,  lived  for  many  years  in 
Jlontgomery,  Ala.  Robert  Loveman,  a resident  of 
Tuscaloosa  during  1890-93,  is  a lyric  poet  of  acknowl- 
edged merit.  During  his  residence  at  Tuscaloosa  the 
Burton  Printing  Company  of  that  city  printed  for 
him  two  small  collections  of  poems;  see  Stedman's 
“ American  Anthology,  ” 1900. 

In  his  book,  “ TheAmerican  Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier, 


and  Citizen,”  Simon  Wolf  has  recorded  the  names  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  of  Alabama  who 
fought  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  of  more  than 
forty  .Tews  who  volunteered  in  the  state  regiments 
during  the  Spani.sh-American  war  of  1898.  Philip 
Stern,  of  Montgomery,  has  held  various  posts  in  the 
regular  arm  and  is  now  (1901)  captain  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Alabama  infantry,  serving  in  the  Philippines. 

The  population  of  Alabama,  according  to  the  cen- 
susof  1900,  is  1,828,697,  which  total  includes  6,000  to 
7,000  Jews.  Jews  are  found  in  almost 
Statistics,  every  occupation  in  which  other  citi- 
zens of  the  state  are  engaged. 

Very  few  articles  and  no  books  are  published 
which  bear  upon  the  Jews  or  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tions and  institutions  of  Alabama;  and  the  early 
congregational  records  have,  in  the  majoritj-  of  in- 
stances, been  lost.  In  cases  where  the  latter  have 
been  preserved  they  have  been  so  imperfectly  kept 
that  few  correct  or  important  data  can  be  gathered 
from  them. 

Bibliography  ; In  1896  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  in  an  article  on  The 
Pioneer  Churches  of  Mohile.,  in  the  Hu  Shu  iV)/,  a publica- 
tion ol  the  Youn;?  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Mobile,  re- 
published in  the  Mobile  Register,  makes  passinp;  reference  to 
the  formation  and  progress  of  the  Jewish  congregation  at 
Mobile.  The  Jewish  Ledger  of  New  Orleans,  May  19,  1899. 
published  a Mobile  edition  of  its  paper,  containing  articles  by 
Henry  Hanan,  S.  Richards,  and  Dr.  Mark  J.  Lehman  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Sha'arai  Shomaylm  congregation  and  on 
the  work  of  its  various  organizations.  The  Jewish  Ledger, 
in  a Birmingham  edition.  May  18,  likX),  described  the  religious, 
charitable,  and  other  organizations  of  the  Jews  of  Birming- 
ham; soealsoStatlsticsoftheJewsof  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  1880 : 
and  American  Jewish  Year  Booh  tor  5600  and  5661. 

T.  S. 

ALABARCH : The  title  of  an  official  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Alexandria 
during  the  Grecian  period.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  akajidpxrif  {nlabarches),  and,  therefore,  the  orig- 
inal nature  of  the  offlee,  is  obscure.  In  former  times 
it  was  customary  to  derive  it  from  a7g  (Jials,  sea), 
which  derivation  might  indicate  dominion  over  the 
sea.  The  word  is,  however,  also  written  apapdpxuf. 
and  in  Latin  arabarches,  for  which  reason  some  think 
the  term  indicates  dominion  over  Arabia — the  old 
name  of  the  part  of  Eg3'pt  east  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  a Jew,  even  if  he  were  the 
most  prominent  man  of  the  congregation  of  Alexan- 
dria, could  be  called  ruler  of  Arabia.  The  trend  of 
modern  opinion  is  to  connect  it  with  the  Greek 
term  for  ink,  {alaba),  taking  ink  in  the  sense 

of  writing  (scriptura),  which,  in  those  daj’s,  was  a 
token  for  tax  (rectigaV).  Such  a derivation  would 
imply  that  the  Alabarch  was  a farmer  of  taxes,  cer- 
tainly from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  and,  judging 
by  inscriptions  which  give  a similar  title  to  an  office 
of  the  Thebaid  in  Egj'pt,  he  must  also  have  collected 
the  toll  on  animals  passing  through  the  coimtrj'. 
Strabo(quoted  by  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  7,  § 2), who 
was  in  Egypt  about  24  b.c.,  calls  the  governor  of 
the  Jews  “ethnarch  ’’  {eOvdpxpc),  and  remarks  that  he 
ruled  over  the  Jews  as  over  an  autonomous  commu- 
nity (cjf  av  TToXcretac  Spq'uv  avTorekovc).  If  the  term 
as  used  by  Strabo  is  correct,  then  the  Alabarch  must 
have  been  known  among  the  heathen  as  ethnarch ; 
so  that  one  would  surmise  that  the  term  alapdpxvc 
was  used  only  by  the  Jews.  Strabo’s  ethnarch  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Alabarch,  without  fur- 
ther question;  but  Franz  is  of  the  opinion  (“C.  I.  G.” 
iii.  291«)  that  the  Alabarch  was  only  a subordinate 
functionary  of  the  ethnarch  Gratz(“Monatsschrift,” 
XXX.  206)  considers  the  alabarchs  to  be  descendants 
of  the  priest  Onias,  who  emigrated  to  Egypt ; and  he 
includes  the  generals  Hilkias  and  Ananias  among 
the  alabarchs,  though  authority  for  this  is  lacking. 
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The  following  alabarchs  are  known  by  name : 1 . 
Alexander  Lysim aches.  2.  Julius  Alexander 
Lysimachus,  son  of  the  preceding.  The  name  Ju- 
lius was  also  borne  by  his  brother  Tiberius  (Ju- 
lies) Alexander  (who  afterward  became  prefect  of 
Egypt),  probably  in  honor  of  the  imperial  family 
of  the  Julii.  The  Herodians  belonged  also  to  the 
gens  Julia;  and  Berenice,  daughter  of  Agrippa  I., 
who  bore  the  cognomen  Julia,  was  married  to  Mar- 
cus, son  of  the  Alabarch  Alexander.  This  Marcus 
appears  to  have  died  early  (“Ant.”  xix.  5,  § 1),  for 
Berenice  immediately  after  married  another.  3.  De- 
metrius (“Ant.”  XX.  7,  § 3). 

Philo  relates  that  after  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Alabarchs,  the  Emperor  Augustus  appointed  a Coun- 
cil of  Elders  (yepovaia)  for  the  Jewish  community  of 
Alexandria : but  in  an  edict  of  Claudius  it  is  stated 
that,  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  Alabarchs,  he  per- 
mitted the  appointment  of  a successor.  Philo  was 
himself  descended  from  the  Alabarch  family  (“Ant.” 
X viii.  8,  § 1 ),  and  was  either  the  brother  or  the  nephew 
of  Alexander  Lysimachus.  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  date  of  either  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
line  of  Alabarchs.  It  may  have  ceased  during  the 
disturbances  under  Trajan.  The  brothers  Julianus 
and  Pappus,  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  during  this  re- 
volt, were  indeed  natives  of  Alexandria,  but  were 
not  Alabarchs.  Tannaites  of  the  second  century 
would  appear  to  allude  to  the  Alabarchs  (see  Sifre, 
Deut.  1,  end ; Talk.  Deut.  § 792).  In  the  Talmud  there 
is  no  mention  of  them.  Griltz  has  made  it  prob- 
able that  the  Nikanor  after  whom  certain  gates  of 
the  Temple — often  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah,  Tal- 
mud, and  Midrash — were  named,  and  who  was,  there- 
fore, a public  benefactor  and  undoubtedly  a wealthy 
man,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Alabarchs. 

Bibliography  : Haeckermann,  In  Jahn’s  Neue  JahrbUeTter 
fUr  Klasmsche  Pliilologle.  1849,  xv.  suppl.,  pp.  450-566; 
Gratz,  Die  Jildisclien  Ethnarchen  Oder  Alaharchen  in 
Alexandrien,  in  Monatsschrlft,  1876 ; Schiirer,  Die  Alabar- 
chen  in  .Mgupten  (Zeit.  filr  WissemchaftlicUe  Theologie., 
xvlii.  13) ; Marquardt,  ROmische  Staatsverwaltung,  1.  289 ; 
Berliner,  Magazin,  xx.  143 ; Willrich,  Juden  und  OHechen, 
p.  141 ; Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandrien,  p.  5,  note  3 ; Th. 
Beinach,  in  Rev.  £t.  Juives,  1893,  xxvii.  80. 

S.  Kr. 

ALABASTER:  The  Alabaster  of  the  ancients 
was  the  stalagmitic  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  differed  from  what  now  is  commonly  known  as 
Alabaster,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime.  From  this 
material  vases  were  made  to  hold  unguents  (see 
Matt.  xxvi.  7;  Mark,  xiv.  3;  Luke,  vii.  37).  Grad- 
ually the  vases  themselves  were  called  Alabasters; 
and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation, in  II  (IV)  Kings,  xxi.l3.  Alabaster 

is  still  obtained  from  mines  in  the  province  of  Oran 
in  Algeria ; it  was  found  also  in  Thebes  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Tigris.  In  Assyria  it  was  used 
in  bas-relief  and  was  called  pilu,  though  this  term 
was  a general  one  applied  to  various  kinds  of  hard 
stones.  Its  employment  can  be  traced  back  beyond 
the  ninth  century  b.c.  ; and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
even  at  an  earlier  period  there  was  trade  in  Alabaster 
in  Babylonia,  since  the  mineral  is  not  found  in  south- 
ern Mesopotamia.  It  was  usually  grayish  and  stri- 
ated in  appearance.  G.  B.  L. 

ALAISH : The  name  of  a Spanish-Jewish  fam- 
ily, which  occurs  in  various  forms;  usually  preceded 
by  “abu.”  Abu-al-‘aish  means  in  Arabic  “Father 
of  Life  ” or  “ Father  of  Bread.  ” In  the  form  Bolaix 
(compare  the  Arabic  Belcasem  for  Abu  al-Kasim)  it 
occurs  in  the  list  of  Barcelona  Jews  of  the  year  1391 
(“Rev.  !6t.  Juives,”  iv.  70).  A Qag  Abenayx  (Isaac 
ibn  al-Aish)  was  ahnqjariff  of  Queen  Maria  {ib.). 


A Solomon  ibn  Aish  is  cited  in  a manuscript  which 
once  belonged  to  Carmoly,  as  well  as  in  Samuel 
Zarza’s  “Mekor  Hayyim  ” (fol.  54).  He  is  probably 
identical  with  the  physician  Solomon  ibn  Gais  ben 
Baruch,  who  died  in  Seville,  Siwan,  5105  (=  1345) 
(“  Hebr.  Bibl.  ” xix.  93).  Joseph  ibn  Alaish  was  rabbi 
in  Alcala  (“Algaish”  of  Wiener  and  Kayserling). 
Menahem  ben  Aaron  ben  Zerah  tells  us  in  his  “ Zedah 
la-Derek  ” that  he  “studied  with  Joseph  particularly 
the  Tosafotof  R.  Perez,  which  were  greatly  in  vogue 
in  his  day  ” (Gross,  “ Gallia  Judaica,”  pp.  566  et  seq.). 
According  to  the  text  in  Neubauer  (“Mediaeval  Jew- 
ish Chronicles,”  ii.  244),  Joseph  died  in  the  year  1349, 
and  not  1361  (Wiener,  “ ‘Emek  ha-Baka,  ” p.  185 ; Kay- 
serling, “Juden  in  Navarra,”  p.  84).  An  Abolays  is 
the  supposed  translator  into  Arabic  of  a Chaldean 
book  on  the  magic  powers  of  various  stones  (Stein- 
schneider,  “ Hebr.  Uebers.  ” p.  238 ; “ Z.  D.  M.  G.  ” xlix. 
268).  The  modern  form  of  the  name  is  Belais  or 
Balaiss. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xvl.  61 ; Jew. 

Quart.  Rev.  xl.  481.  On  a somewhat  similar  name,  Yaez, 

see  Hebr.  Bibl.  xix.  93. 

G. 

ALAMAN,  ASHKENAZI,  or  DEUTSCH : 

Name  of  a many- branched  and  widespread  Jewish 
family  in  the  Turkish  empire,  whose  ancestor,  Joseph, 
ben  Solomon  of  Ofen  (Buda),  Hungary,  is  said  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  a deputation  to  hand  over 
the  keys  of  the  citadel  of  Ofen  to  the  sultan  Solyman 
I.,  who  was  then  advancing  against  it  with  his  army 
(1529).  Joseph,  who  afterward  settled  in  Constan- 
tinople, received  for  himself,  his  sons  Satina  and 
Joseph,  and  their  posterity,  the  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion from  all  taxes  and  duties,  and  from  compulsory 
service  for  all  time  to  come.  The  privilege  was  con- 
firmed by  a firman,  and  has  been  successively  rati- 
fied by  all  Ottoman  rulers  up  to  the  present  time 
(1901).  Descendants  of  the  Alamans,  numbering 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty,  still  live  in  Constanti- 
nople, Adrianople,  Brusa,  Damascus,  Gallipoli,  Cairo, 
and  several  places  in  Bulgaria. 

Bibliography  : Yosef  Da'at  or  El  Progreso,  a Spanish-He- 

brew  journal,  published  by  Abraham  Danon,  Constantinople, 

i.  No.  1 et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ALAMETH : Son  of  Becher  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (I  Chron.  vii.  8).  G.  B.  L. 

ALAMI,  SOLOMON  : An  ethical  writer  who 
lived  in  Portugal  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies; contemporary  of  Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran 
(^''2Bn).  He  is  known  through  his  ethical  treatise 
“ Iggeret  Musar,  ” which  he  addressed,  in  the  form  of 
a letter,  to  one  of  his  disciples  in  1415.  He  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  of  Cata- 
lonia, Castile,  and  Aragon  in  1391.  Alami  considers 
these  and  other  severe  trials  inflicted  upon  the  Span- 
ish Jews  as  the  effect  of,  and  a punishment  for,  the 
moral  and  religious  decadence  into  which  his  core- 
ligionists had  fallen ; and  he  holds  before  his  breth- 
ren a mirror  of  the  moral  degeneration  extending 
through  all  circles  of  Jewish  society. 

“ Let  us  search,”  he  says  in  his  book,  “ for  the  source  of  all 
these  trials  and  sufferings,  and  we  shall  And  that  a state  of  dis- 
solution prevails  in  the  midst  of  us ; that  an  evil  spirit  pervades 
our  camp,  which  has  split  us  into  two  parties.  There  are  those 
of  our  brethren  who  expend  all  their  energies  in  solving  Tal- 
mudic problems  and  in  writing  numberless  commentaries  and 
novell®  dealing  in  minute  distinctions  and  interpretations,  full 
of  useless  subtleties  as  thin  as  cobwebs.  They  diffuse  darkness 
instead  of  light,  and  lower  respect  for  the  Law.  Others,  again, 
clothe  the  Torah  in  strange  garments,  deck  it  with  Grecian  and 
other  anti-Jewish  ornaments,  and  endeavor  to  harmonize  it  with 
philosophy,  which  can  only  be  detrimental  to  religion  and  lead 
ultimately  to  its  decay.  Worse  than  these,  however,  are  the 
frivolous  persons  who  have  not  acquired  substantial  knowledge, 
but,  relying  upon  the  smattering  of  Greek  that  they  possess, 
venture  to  ridicule  tradition  and  to  contemn  the  commandments 
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of  the  Holy  Law.  Such  frivolity  prevails,  above  all,  among  the 
wealthy.  We  find  these  evil  qualities  among  the  proud  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congregations,  who  have  grown  rich  through 
dealing  in  money.  They  cast  oft  everything  that  reminds  them 
of  their  Judaism  ; they  seek  to  dazzle  by  princely  luxury ; their 
wives  and  daughters  array  themselves  in  jewels  like  princesses : 
and,  swelled  with  pride,  they  deem  themselves  the  princes  of  the 
land.  Therefore  the  great  punishment  came  : it  was  inevitable. 
How  much  our  rich  coreli^onists  could  learn  from  their  Chris- 
tian neighbors  ! The  Christian  princes  and  grandees  rival  one 
another  in  efforts  to  promote  and  uphold  their  religion  and  to 
train  their  youth  in  the  pious  sentiments  of  their  ancestors. 
Our  Jewish  rich  despise  their  faith,  and  permit  the  teachers  of 
religion  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  poverty.” 

The  Hebrew  style  of  the  letter  is  dignified  and 
impassioned ; and  its  moral  admonition  reveals  the 
noble  courage  of  Alami.  Each  section  of  the 
“Iggeret  Musar”  is  preceded  by  a Biblical  verse 
suggesting  its  contents. 

Zunz  published  an  abridged  German  translation  of 
part  of  it  in  Busch’s  “ Jahrbuch  filr  Israeliten,”  iv. 
(Vienna,  1844),  and  this  also  appeared  in  his  “ Gesam- 
melte  Schriften,  ” ii.  177.  An  earlier  edition  appeared 
in  Venice  in  17ia,  as  “Iggeret  ha-Hokmah  weha- 
Emunah”  (Letter  on  Wisdom  and  Faith);  but  the 
name  of  the  author  was  corrupted  to  Solomon  ben 
Lahmi.  The  best  edition  now  extant  of  Aland’s  work 
is  that  issued  by  Jellinek  (Vienna,  1872).  Extracts  of 
the  “Iggeret”  are  given  in  “Or  ha-Hayyim  ” of  Jo- 
seph Jaabez  and  in  Reggio’s  “ Ha-Torah  weha-Philo- 
sophia.”  On  the  name  Alami,  see  Steinschneider, 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  486.  S.  B. 

AXiASHKAR  : A Spanish-.Tewish  family  whose 
name  was  probably  derived  from  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  “red.” 

The  first  member  of  the  Alashkar  family  whose 
name  has  been  handed  down  is  Samuel,  the  physi- 
cian, who  lived  at  Seville  toward  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  His  son  Judah,  also  a physi- 
cian, and,  like  his  father,  an  influential  member  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Seville,  claimed  to  have 
received,  in  a dream,  a visit  from  an  angel,  who  pre- 
dicted for  the  month  of  Si  wan,  5151  ( =1391),  the 
downfall  of  the  town  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  Jews  in 
Spain.  On  the  advice  of  this  angel,  Judah  emi- 
grated, with  his  son  Moses,  to  “Malaca  on  the 
seacoast” — that  is,  to  Malaga — and  his  family  re- 
mained there  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain.  In  1492  Judah  and  Joseph,  sons  of  Moses, 
emigrated  to  Algeria;  the  former  settling  at  Mos- 
taganem,  and  the  latter  at  Tlem^en,  where  he  soon 
became  the  chief  of  the  rabbinical  school.  Joseph 
is  the  author  of  several  treatises  and  commentaries, 
of  which  one  has  been  lost;  the  others  are  still 
unpublished. 

Moses  b.  Isaac  Alashkar,  member  of  another 
branch  of  the  family,  lived  in  Egypt,  but  subse- 
quently resided  in  Jerusalem,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth.  He  was  prominent  among  contem- 
poraneous rabbis;  and  his  opinions  were  held  in 
esteem  throughout  the  Levant,  and  even  in  Italy. 
In  a letter  to  Elijah  ha-Levi — the  teacher  of  Elijah 
Mizrahi — he  complained  that  his  large  correspond- 
ence deprived  him  of  much  of  the  time  due  to  his 
professional  duties.  The  two  following  are  the 
most  important  of  his  works:  (1) “ Hassagot  ” (Crit- 
ical Notes),  in  wdiich  he  demolishes  the  whole  dog- 
matical structure  built  up  in  Shem-'Tob  ben  Sheni- 
Tob’s  “Sefer  ha-Emunot”;  (2)  “Responsa,”  121  in 
number.  Both  were  printed  together  at  Sabbiouetta, 
1553.  A separate  edition  of  the  “ Hassagot  ” ap- 
peared three  years  later  at  Ferrara.  This  collection, 
which  reached  even  distant  Jewish  communities,  is 
of  importance  for  the  geographical  names  in  rab- 
binical writings  and  in  bills  of  divorce. 


Abraham  b.  Moses  Alashkar : A Talmudic 
scholar;  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  carried  on  a correspondence  on 
ritual  topics  with  his  father,  Moses  Alashkar,  in 
w'hose  “Responsa”  he  is  often  mentioned:  and  like- 
wise with  Joseph  Caro,  who  answered  him  in  his 
“ Responsa  Eben  ha-Ezer  ” and  in  the  “ Abkat  Rokel.  ” 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  vl.  400,  x.  133,  xii.  110; 

Ozar  Kehmad,  iii.  10.5;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  170.5; 
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ALATINO  : A notable  family  of  Jews  that  set- 
tled in  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  occupied  an  important  position  in  the 
historj^  of  literature  and  of  science.  Its  prominence 
originated  with  three  brothers,  Jehiel,  Vitale,  ami 
Moses,  who  dwelt  in  the  citj'  of  Spoleto,  where  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  practise  of  medicine, 
and  also  pursued  the  study  of  philosophj-.  Both 
Vitale  and  Moses  are  favorably  mentioned  in  Tira- 
boschi’s  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Bonajuto  (Azriel  Petbahiab)  Alatino  was  not 
only  a distinguished  physician,  but  he  also  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  reputation  as  a rabbi,  which  office 
he  accepted  in  1600.  His  notes  upon  the  “Shulhan 
‘Aruk”  are  quoted  as  authoritative  (“Piske  Reca- 
nati  ha-Aharonim,”  xxiv.).  He  also  showed  him- 
self a valiant  defender  of  the  faith  by  advocating 
the  Jewish  side  in  a public  debate  on  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  Mosaic  law.  This  disputation,  which 
took  place  in  April,  1617,  w-as  ordered  by  the  pontif- 
ical legate  in  Ferrara;  and  Alatino’s  opponent  was 
the  Jesuit  Alfonso  Ceracciolo.  When  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  first  imblished  this  debate,  “ Wik- 
kuah  ‘al  Nizhiyut  ha-Torah  ” (Debate  on  the  Eternit}' 
of  the  Law),  Leghorn,  1876,  ho  was  not  able  to  iden- 
tify the  learned  Israelite,  but  a few  j-ears  later,  when 
he  removed  to  Ferrara,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  another  copy  of  the  manuscript,  upon  which  was 
noted  “ A Debate  held  at  Ferrara  by  the  learned  phy- 
sician Rabbi  Azriel  Alatino  (The  memory  of 
the  righteous  be  blessed !).  In  1621  Alatino  was  a 
member  of  a delegation  sent  by  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Ferrara  to  the  legate,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  closing  of  the  Ghetto. 

Nepi-Ghirondi  (“Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,”  p.  290), 
the  authority  here,  referring  to  Alatino’s  death  by 
the  formula  p'VT.  mentions  among  his  works  one 
under  the  title  “Torat  ha-Mukzeh,”  dealing  with  the 
laws  of  Sabbath  and  festivals,  and  a pesak  (rabbin- 
ical decision),  in  Avhich  he  opposes  the  opinion  of 
R.  Nathaniel  Trabotti.  No  other  notices  of  him 
are  known  to  exist.  His  son  Moses  Amram  ap- 
parently succeeded  him  in  the  rabbinical  office ; for 
in  the  list  of  rabbis  of  Ferrara  there  occurs,  under 
date  of  1648,  the  name  of  Moses  Amram,  son  of  R. 
Azriel  Alatino.  Underdateof  1645  wercad  thename 
of  Moses,  the  son  of  Hayyim  Alatino,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Vitale. 

Two  members  of  this  family  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  eighteenth  centuiy : Giuseppe  Bene- 
detto Alatino  (died  1736)  established  a fund  from 
which  two  Jewish  women  of  Ferrara  were  to  receive 
annually  a dower  (Pesaro,  “ Appendice  alle  Memorie 
Storiche,”  etc.,  p.  31);  while  Bonajuto  Alatino 
was  a much-admired  preacher  in  Padua,  in  the  syi- 
agogue  of  R.  Isaac  Raphael  Finzi. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Uebers.  p.  126,  note  12S ; 
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Jehiel  Alatino,  probably  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
established  himself  iu  Todi,  where  his  nephew  David 
de  Pomis  found  him  iu  1532  iu  comfortable  circum- 
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stances,  as  he  states  in  the  iireface  to  his  Hebrew 
“Zemah  David.”  He  describes  Alatino  as  a re- 
nowned physician,  and  states  tliat  he  learned  a great 
deal  through  intercourse  with  him.  When  De  Pomis 
wrote  this  (1587),  Jehiel  was  already  dead,  since 
he  adds,  in  mentioning  his  name,  ^)"T  (“of  blessed 
memory  ”). 

Moses  Alatino,  born  in  1529,  was  the  half- 
brother  of  Jehiel  (see  preface  to  “ Zemah  David  ”). 
;Moses’  version  of  Themistius’  paraphrase  of  the  four 
books  of  Aristotle’s  “De  Ccelo,”  printed  at  Venice, 
1574,  by  Simone  Galignano,  gives  several  important 
facts.  In  the  dedication  to  Cardinal  Luigi  d’Este 
(Aug.  1,  1573)  Moses  relates  how,  at  the  time  that 
he  studied  philosophy  at  Perugia  under  Francesco 
Piccolomini,  he  came  into  possession  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew  manuscript,  containing  a version  of  Aris- 
totle’s “De  Coelo,”  and,  overjoyed  by  so  precious  a 
discovery,  showed  it  to  Bartolomeo  Eustacchio,  the 
professor  of  medicine,  who  was  also  a Hebrew 
scholar,  and  to  his  own  brother  Vitale.  Both  were 
greatly  pleased  with  the  discovery. 

In  the  course  of  thene-xt  fiveyears(1568-73),  Moses 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  translating  this  He- 
brew paraphrase  into  Latin,  fully  confident  that  he 
would  thereby  produce  a work  of  much  value  to 
students.  Owing,  however,  to  protracted  ill-health, 
he  was  unable  to  complete  the  work.  On  his  re- 
covery he  was  urged  by  several  scholars  to  finish 
his  task,  among  whom  Ilenedetto  Mangiolli  of  Mo- 
dena, then  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  d’Este,  may  be 
mentioned.  Following  the  dedication  of  this  work 
is  a preface  addressed  particularly  to  students  of 
philosophy.  Here  Alatino  gives  briefly  the  history 
of  this  important  paraphrase,  which  in  the  time  of 
Averroes  (Ibn  Roslid)  was  translated  into  Arabic 
and  afterward  into  Hebrew.  He  referred  also  to  the 
many  ditfieulties  overcome  in  turning  it  into  Latin, 
jiarticularly  the  finding  of  clear  interpretations  for 
obscure  passages,  as  well  as  for  the  Arabic  e.xpres- 
sions  used  by  the  Hebrew  translator.  Fortunately 
Alatino  obtained  the  assistance  he  desired  from  a 
physician  and  philosopher,  Elia  Nolano,  or  Elijah  ben 
Joseph  of  Nola,  as  has  been  shown  by  Kaufmann 
(“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  x.xxv.  296  et  seq.).  N.  Brilll 
has  published  some  fragments  of  this  dedication, 
together  with  the  preface  (“  Central-Anzeiger  fiir 
Jlidische  Litteratur,”  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1891, 
pp.  135  et  seq.).  But  he  omits,  among  other  things,  the 
beginning  of  the  preface,  wliich  reads;  “Last  year  1 
went  to  the  hot  springs  of  Padua  in  company  with  my 
illustrious  and  most  worthy  master,  Camillo  Varani, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  myself  of  a peeuliar  and 
chronie  disease,  and  when  the  cure  was  effected 
nothing  was  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  go  to  the 
magnifieent  lord  Francesco  Piccolomini,  the  philos- 
opher earned  in  every  species  of  science  and  my 
most  renowned  and  beloved  teacher  of  philosophy, 
in  order  to  greet  him.”  Some  time  previousl}'  Pic- 
colomini had  been  transferred  from  Perugia  to 
Padua,  and  Alatino,  his  old  pupil,  visited  him,  in 
order  to  show  him  his  version  of  Themistius’  “ De 
Ccelo,”  although  as  yet  not  corrected,  and  to  obtain 
his  opinion  of  it.  Piecolomini  examined  a numher 
of  passages  and  encouraged  Alatino  to  complete 
the  work.  Camillo  Varani  was  one  of  the  sous  of 
Ercole  (Hercules),  last  duke  of  Camerino;  and  it  is 
significant  that  ]\Ioses  Alatino  always  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  masters  and  the  confidence  of  distin- 
guished persons.  De  Pomis  states  that  all  Ferrara 
held  Alatino  in  great  esteem,  and  that  he  also  derived 
much  satisfaction  from  his  own  son.  The  son,  whom 
De  Pomis  does  not  mention  by  name,  was  doubtless 
the  learned  physician  and  rabbi  Bonajuto.  Eman- 


uel Alatino,  also  a son  of  Moses,  can  only  have  been 
a child  at  this  time,  since  he  died  a young  man  in 
1605  (“  Luhot  Abanim,”  p.  125).  The  version  of  the 
Canons  of  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina)  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  completed,  but  Moses  and  IBonajuto 
were  still  busily  occupied  with  it  in  July,  1592,  as 
is  stated  in  the  licentia  inedendi  (physician’s  di- 
ploma) conferred  upon  each  of  them  by  Pope  Clem- 
ent VIII.  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  xix.  135).  Moses  sub- 
sequently became  intimate  with  Josef  Zarphati,  a 
Moroccan  Jew,  who  afterward  renounced  Judaism, 
and,  as  Andrea  de  Monte,  became  one  of  the  most 
notorious  inquisitors.  Relying  upon  their  former 
friendship,  Alatino  in  1577  wrote  to  the  monk,  tell- 
ing him  of  his  own  studies,  and  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing De  Monte  to  deal  more  magnanimously  with 
Hebrew  books.  This  letter,  with  two  others  written 
subsequently,  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Mar- 
gulies,  of  Florence. 

A certain  Moses  Amram  Alatino  writes  to  his 
brother  Bai  uch  Abram  in  such  a manner  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  he  was  a Marano  and  desired  to 
enter  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  even  at  an  advanced 
age.  But  in  all  probability  he  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  celebrated  physician  and  iihilosopher. 
Moses  Alatino,  the  brother  of  Vitale  and  Jehiel,  must 
be  identical  with  the  Moses  Amram  whose  epitaph 
is  given  in  “Luhot  Abanim,”  No.  45.  The  date  of 
the  epitaph,  Nisan  29,  5365,  corresponds  with  the 
date  April  17,  1605,  in  the  mortuary  record  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Venice,  which  mentions  a 
Moses  Alatino.  Alatino  translated  the  commentary 
of  Galen  on  the  work  of  Hippocrates,  “De  Al're 
Aquis  et  Locis,”  from  the  Hebrew  of  Solomon  b. 
Nathan  ha-Meati  into  Latin.  Several  editions  of  this 
translation  have  been  published  (Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  1768). 

Vitale  Alatino  was  known  as  of  high  repute  in 
Spoleto,  and  throughout  Umbria,  as  De  Pomis  states 
in  his  “De  Medico  Hebraeo,”  where  he  records  that 
among  the  various  persons  treated  by  Vitale  were 
Pope  Julius  HI.  (1550-55)  and  a certain  Bartolomeo 
Eustacchio,  a physician  and  anatomist,  Avho  called 
Vitale  to  Perugia.  G.  J. 

ALATM,  CRESCENZO:  Italian  writer;  horn 
at  Rome,  1825 ; died  February  12, 1897.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Talmud  Torah  of  Ids  native  city,  and 
graduated  as  rabbi,  but  never  held  any  office.  Ala- 
tri  was  the  author  of  a “History  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome,”  several  extracts  of  which  were  published 
in  the  “Educatore  Israelita”  (1856),  pp.  262  et  seq. 
This  work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  He  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  Italian  and  French  translator  of 
Moses  Hazan’s  Hebrew  poems,  and  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Societa  di  Fratellanza,  the  aim  of 
which  Avas  to  educate  poor  Jewish  children  and  to 
promote  arts  and  handierafts  among  the  Jewish 
population. 


Bibliography  : Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Geseh.  dcr  Juden  in 
iio/ii,  ii.  37:2,  404. 
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ALATRI,  GIACOMO  : Italian  banker  and  phi- 
lanthropist; son  of  Samuel  Alatri;  born  at  Rome  in 
1833;  died  there  March  9, 1889.  He  was  for  seA'^eral 
years  president  of  the  Banca  Romana,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  when,  in  1881,  his  propositions  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  bank  were  rejected.  The 
subsequent  history  of  that  institution,  its  ultimate 
bankruptcy  in  1893,  and  the  grave  political  disturb- 
ances occasioned  by  it  throughout  Italy,  fully  justi- 
fied the  courageous  stand  taken  by  Alatri.  His 
chief  philanthropie  efforts  were  directed  toward  or- 
ganizing kindergartens  for  the  Jewish  poor,  to  the 
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success  of  which  he  devoted  all  his  energies.  Alatri 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty -six — two  months  before  his 
father.  His  work  on  bank  reform,  entitled  “Sul 
Riordinamento  delle  Banche  d’Emissione  in  Italia,” 
was  published  in  Rome  in  1888. 

Bibliography  : Berliner,  Oesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,  ii.  185, 

209,  212-213. 
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ALATRI,  SAMUEL  : Italian  politician,  com- 
munal worker,  and  orator ; born  at  Rome  in  1805 ; died 
there  May  20,  1889.  For  more  than  sixty  years  he 
led  the  Jewish  community  of  his  native  city,  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  its  contests  for  religious  and  polit- 
ical freedom.  His  public  career  began  at  an  early  age. 
When  only  twenty- three  years  old  he  was  called  upon 
to  enter  the  council  of  the  community,  the  material 
and  spiritual  interests  of  which  he  thereafter  served 
with  zeal  and  devotion. 
From  1840  to  1865  he 
made  annual  tours  to 
foreign  countries,  com- 
ing thereby  in  contact 
with  prominent  Jews 
in  France  and  in  Eng- 
land, who  inspired  him 
with  new  hopes  and  en- 
couraged him  to  per- 
severe in  the  struggle 
for  justice.  Knowing, 
however,  that,  in  order 
to  lead  to  happiness, 
freedom  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  educa- 
tion, Alatri  devoted  his 
special  attention  to  for- 
eign scholastic  institu- 
tions, accumulating  ex- 
perience which  he  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the 
Talmud  Torah  in  Rome.  The  Roman  Jews  looked 
upon  him  as  their  legitimate  leader  and  chose  him 
spokesman  of  the  deputations  that  annually  waited 
on  the  pope  (Gregory  XVI. ).  The  latter,  though  hos- 
tile to  all  progress,  could  not  help  being  charmed  by 
the  oratorical  gifts  of  Alatri,  whom  he  nicknamed 
“ our  Cicero,  ” and  to  whom,  on  one  occasion,  he  said : 
“ Whenever  you  have  to  defend  a case  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  come  to  me.”  Alatri’s  influence  with  the 
pontiff  proved  effective  only  in  individual  cases,  the 
general  position  of  the  Jews  remaining  as  precarious 
as  before. 

With  tlie  accession  of  Pius  IX. , who  at  first  showed 
himself  a friend  of  progress,  Alatri  redoubled  his  ac- 
tivities and  entered  into  association  with  some  of 
tlie  most  influential  men  of  Rome.  In  appreciation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  he  was  elected 
a director  of  the  Pope’s  Bank,  later  the  Banca  Ro- 
mana;  and  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  crisis 
which  threatened  that  institution  in  1853  was  warded 
off  by  Alatri’s  foresight. 

Alatri's  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  brethren  were 
crowned  with  success  in  1870,  when  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  entered  Rome  and  put  an  end  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope.  On  Oct.  2 of  that 
year  a deputation,  of  which  Alatri  was  a member, 
handed  over  to  the  king  the  result  of  the  plebiscite 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  Territories  de- 
clared in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Alatri  was  then  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  reduce  to  order  the  chaotic  finances  of  the  city.  He 
■ acquitted  himself  with  conspicuous  success,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  by  the  second  district  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  Here  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  adjusting  the  Italian  budget.  Party  life,  how- 


ever, was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  after  a few  years 
of  parliamentary  activity  he  returned  to  the  narrower 
sphere  of  the  city  and  the  Jewish  community. 

The  services  rendered  by  Alatri  to  his  native  city 
were  acknowledged  by  the  syndic  of  Rome,  who  at 
Alatri’s  funeral  said:  “The  city  of  Rome  loved  him 
like  a father,  and  now  she  mourns  his  death  like  that 
of  a father.  ” The  following  arc  some  of  his  published 
speeches:  “Discorsi  al  Dottor  Albert  Cohn,”  1870; 
“ Discorso  Pronunziato  nella  Scuola  del  Tempio  il  23 
Aprile,  1881” ; “ Parole  in  Occasione  della  Professione 
di  Fede,”  1883;  “ Per  la  Inaugurazione  del  Collegio 
Rabbinico  Italiano  Celebrata  il  15  Gennaio,  1887, 
nella  Scuola  del  Tempio.” 

Bibliography  : Berliner,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,  ii.  139, 
141,  176,  209-212;  Vogelsteln  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden 
in  Rom,  vol.  ii.  (index). 
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ALATRINI : Name  of  a distinguished  Jewish 
family  in  Italy,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  town 
Alatri.  It  has  been  often  transcribed  as  Alterini 
and  Aletrini.  Alatrino  and  Degli  Alatrini  are 
other  forms  often  occurring. 

The  following  are  the  known  members  of  this 
family : 

Menahem  Jehiel 

I 1 

Abraham  Joseph 

I I 

Matlathiali  (xv.  cent.)  Elia 


Solomon  Abraham 

I I , 

Johanan  Judah  (xvi.-xvii.  cent.)  Isaac  (xvii.  cent.) 

1 

(Daughter) 

I 

Nathan  (Jedidiah) 

The  first  known  mention  of  an  Alatrini  is  that 
of  Menahem  ben  Solomon,  who  lived  at  Fermo, 
a small  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona,  in  1295. 
Abraham  ben  Menahem  Alatrini  is  mentioned 
in  manuscript  sources  as  living,  between  1420  and 
1433,  in  central  Italy. 

Elia  ben  Joseph  ben  Jehiel  Alatrini  : Rabbi  at 
Macerata,  Italy,  iliiring  the  second  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  (1372)  a work  on  educa- 
tion, “ Sefer  ha-Hinnuk,”  still  in  manuscript;  and  in 
1389  he  copied  a manuscript  for  DIoscs  ben  Daniel 
at  Forli. 

Isaac  ben  Abraham  .Alatrini  : Rabbi  at  Cingoli, 
in  the  vicinity  of  JSIacerata,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  teacher  and  friend  of  Eliakim 
b.  Samuel  Sanguine.  During  the  Easter  holidays, 
1605,  he  preached  at  Modena  a sermon  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  which  was  u.scd  by  him  later  as  a basis 
for  his  “Kenaf  Renanim”  (The  Song-birds’  Wing). 
The  work  is  a sort  of  haggadic  philosophical  com- 
mentary, in  five  parts,  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  As 
the  author  states  in  the  preface,  he  has  incorporated 
in  his  work  parts  of  the  “ Dialoghi  di  Amore  ” of  the 
“learned  man  and  philosopher  Judah  Rofe,”  that  is, 
Leo  HebrfEus.  The  “ Kenaf  Renanim  ” is  still  unpub- 
lished ; a manuscript  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Oznr  ha-Sefarim,  p.  244;  Neu- 
bauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hehr.  MSS.  cols.  76.5,  767 ; Litcrev- 
turhlatt  des  Orients,  v.  407,  439;  Mortara,  Indice  Alfcu- 
t>etlco,  p.  2 ; Nepi-Gbirondi.  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,  p.  214. 

Johanan  Judah  (Angelo)  Alatrini  ben  Salo- 
mon : Poet  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  He  was  the  author  (1563)  of  a Hebrew 
poem  on  the  commentary  of  his  grandfather  DIatta- 
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thiah  Alatrini,  to  the  “Behinat  ‘01am.”  Several  of 
his  other  Hebrew  poems  are  in  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (see  Neubauer,  “ Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS.”  col.  680).  His  chief  work  is  the  adap- 
tation into  Italian  verse  of  Bahya’s  famous  prayer, 
or  nriBin.  which,  together  with  the  text 
of  the  original  and  a Hebrew  translation  of  the 
Italian  version  by  the  author’s  grandson,  Nathan 
(Jedidiah)  b.  Eliezer  of  Orvieto,  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1628.  This  poem,  called  by  Angelo  in  a 
pun  on  the  Italian  form  of  his  pnenomen,  “ L’An- 
gelica  Tromba”  (The  Angel  Trumpet),  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a certain  popularity  in  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Italy.  It  is  written  in  the  terza- 
rima,  and  it  renders  into  graceful  and  almost  fault- 
less meter  the  sentiment,  though  not  alwaj^s  the 
sense,  of  Bah3'a’s  prayer.  In  the  Hebrew  translation 
by  Isaac  Alatrini’s  grandson,  called  “Shir  Barki 
Nafshi,”  an  attempt  was  made  to  preserve  in  the 
Hebrew  the  metrical  construction  of  the  Italian  poem. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  783, 1397,  3035 ; 
Benjacob,  (tear  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  87,  578;  Monatsgchrift, 
xliii.  321 ; Mortara,  Indice  Alfabetico,  etc.,  p.  2. 

MattatLiah.  ben  Abraham  Alatrini : Rabbi 
in  Italy  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  called  the  “Gaon,”  in  the  preface  to  the 
“Kenaf  Renanim”  of  Isaac  Alatrini.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Penini’s  “Behinat  ‘01am,”  a manu- 
script copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford  (Mortara,  “Indice  Alfabetico,”  p.  2). 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  HebrClisehe  Bibliographie, 
X.  104. 

W.  M. 

ALBA,  JACOB  DI : Italian  rabbi;  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurj".  He  was  rabbi  in  Florence,  and  au- 
thor of  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  “ Toledot 
Ya‘akob  ” (Generations  of  Jacob),  Venice,  1609. 
Bibliography  : Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr-.  i.  580,  611 ; ili.  440,  519 ; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1179;  Mortara,  Indice  Alfa- 
betico, p.  3. 

W.  M. 

ALBAGAL,  SOLOMON  IBN  (called  also  Don 
Culema  aben  Albagal);  A Spanish  farmer  of  taxes 
who  lived  in  Villa-Real  or  Ciudad-Real,  and  held 
office  during  the  reign  of  Maria  de  Molina  (1300-10). 
He  was  the  owner  of  a large  fulling-mill,  named 
“Batanejo,”  in  Guadiana,  which,  when  disposed  of 
bj^  the  Knights  of  Calatrava.  brought  the  sum  of 
15,000  gold  maravedis  (about  $51,000,  or  £10,200). 
For  many  years  he  was  in  litigation  with  his  partner, 
Israel  Alhadad,  with  regard  to  a large  sum  of  money. 
The  queen  finally  referred  the  dispute  for  settlement 
to  R.  Asher  ben  jehiel  of  Toledo  (“  Resp.  ” § 107,  No. 
6).  The  name  of  Albagal’s  wife  was  Joanila.  Of 
Iheir  two  children,  a son,  Samuel  ibn  Albagal,  lived 
in  Villa-Real,  and  a daughter,  Dinah,  was  married 
to  Abraham  ben  Xuxen  (Susan),  also  a farmer  of 
taxes,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Toledo  in  the  year 
1349. 

Bibliography  : Bevue  des  Etudes  Juivex,  xxxix.  314. 

M.  K. 

ALBALAG,  ISAAC  : A philo.sopher  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who,  according 
to  Steinschneider  (“Hebr.  Uebers.”  pp.  299-306), 
probably  lived  in  northern  Spain  or  southern  France. 
Graetz,  without  good  reason,  makes  him  a native  of 
southern  Spain.  His  liberal  views,  especially'  his 
interpretations  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  stamped  him  in  the  eyes 
of  many  as  a heretic.  Apart  from  this  he  showed 
little  originality',  and  was  eclectic  in  tendency'.  This 


is  illustrated  by'  the  fact  that  though  he  was  an  un 
reserved  follower  of  Aristotle,  he  showed  a leaning 
toward  the  Cabala,  the  excesses  of  which,  however, 
he  energetically  opposed,  especially  its  arbitrary' 
Biblical  interpretations  based  on  the  assumed  nu- 
merical values  of  the  letters  (see  Gematria).  His 
most  characteristic  work  was  a translation  (1292)  of 
a part  of  Al-Ghazzali’s  “ Makazid  al-Falasifa  ” (Tend- 
encies of  the  Philosophers),  w'hich  embraces  only 
two  parts  of  the  original;  namely,  logic  and  meta- 
physics. Albalag  did  not  confine  himself  therein 
to  the  work  of  a translator,  but  often  corrected  the 
views  of  other  philosophers  as  formulated  by  Al- 
Ghazzali,  who  intended  to  refute  them  himself  in 
his  later  work  entitled  “ Tahafut  al-Falasifa  ” (De- 
struction of  the  Philosophers).  Albalag  remarked  that 
Al-Ghazzali  did  not  refute  the  philosophers,  but  his 
own  errors,  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  obtaining 
information  not  from  Aristotle  himself,  but  from  his 
commentators,  such  as  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna)  and  oth- 
ers. According  to  Albalag,  this  charge  applies  also 
to  Maimonides  when  attempting  to  refute  Aristotle, 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  eternity  of  the  world. 

In  the  composition  of  his  work  Albalag  made  it 
his  main  object  to  counteract  the  wide-spread  popu- 
lar prejudice  that  philosophy  was  undermining  the 
foundation  of  religion.  Religion  and  philosophy' 
agree  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  positive 
religion — which  are  “ the  belief  in  reward  and  pun- 
ishment, in  immortality,  in  the  existence  of  a just 
God,  and  in  Divine  Providence  ” — and  they  both  fol- 
low the  same  aim ; namely,  to  render  mankind  hapjiy. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  true  that  philosophy,  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  individual,  differs,  in  its  mode  of 
establishing  those  truths,  from  religion,  w'hich  ap- 
peals to  the  great  masses.  Philosophy  demonstrates ; 
religion  only  teaches.  Albalag,  however,  by  no  means 
asserts  that  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  must 
entirely  coincide  with  those  of  religion;  and  it  is  ex- 
actly in  his  conception  of  their  mutual  relation  that 
his  peculiar  standpoint  manifests  itself.  The  idea, 
already  expressed  by  Maimonides,  that  the  naked  phil- 
osophical truth  is  often  harmful  for  the  masses,  and 
that  therefore  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  often  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  people,  was 
so  strongly  emphasized  by  him  that  it  is  probable  he 
was  influenced  by  Ibn  Roshd  (Averroes),  who  made 
this  idea  the  central  point  of  his  book,  “Theology 
and  Philosophy  ” — “ therefore,  he  errs  doubly  who  re- 
jects a philosophical  truth  on  account  of  its  apparent 
contradiction  of  Scripture:  first,  because  he  misses 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture;  second,  because 
thereby  he  declares  the  real  arguments  of  philoso- 
phy' to  be  inconclusive.” 

In  cases  where  an  adjustment  is  absolutely  im- 
possible Albalag  brings  forward  a very  strange  solu- 
tion ; namely,  that  the  teaching  of  the  philosopher 
is  true  from  the  speculative  standpoint,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  utterance  of  Scripture  is  true  from  a 
higher,  supernatural  point  of  view — the  philosoph- 
ical mode  of  knowledge  being  altogether  different 
from  the  prophetic.  And  as  the  philosopher  is  only' 
intelligible  to  his  compeers,  so  the  prophet  can  be 
understood  only  by  prophets.  This  view  resembles 
the  theory  of  double  truth  (the  theological  and  the 
philosophical),  originated  and  chiefly  developed  in 
the  thirteenth  century  at  the  University  of  Paris 
(Lange,  “Gesch.  des  Materialismus,”  3d  ed.,  i.  181). 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  any  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  Parisian  thinkers  on  Albalag,  as  he  could 
have  come  to  his  view  by  a more  natural  process ; 
viz. , by  combining  the  two  opposite  influences  of  Ibn 
Roshd  and  Al-Ghazzali,  whose  idea  of  the  difference 
between  philosophical  and  prophetical  knowledge 
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is  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter’s  work,  the  “Miin- 
kid.”  Accepting  these  two  influences,  the  view  of 
the  double  truth  necessarily  follows.  It  may  he 
added  that  Albalag  interpreted  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  Creation  as  signifying  that  the  six  days  repre- 
sent the  relative  order  of  things,  while  he  conceives 
the  seventh  day  as  pointing  to  the  world  of  ideals. 

Bibliography  : He-Hdlnz,  iv.  83-94,  vi.  85-94,  vii.  157-169 ; 

Gratz,  Gescli.  d.  Jiiden,  vii.  236,  237 ; Steinschneider,  Hebr. 

Uebers.  pp.  299-306. 

S.  Ho. 

ALBALIA : Name  of  one  of  the  more  ancient 
Jewish  families  in  Spain.  The  tradition  among  its 
members  was  that  they  were  descended  from  Baruch, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
or,  according  to  more  numerous  and  also  more  plau- 
sible accounts,  from  a noble  family  of  Judea,  one  of 
whose  members,  Baruch,  w^as  sent  by  the  emperor 
Titus  to  Merida  at  the  request  of  the  Roman  pro- 
consul,  in  order  to  establish  silk-culture  there.  The 
family  at  a very  early  period  settled  in  Cordova. 

The  name  Albalia  may  be  the  Arabic  al-Bali 
(“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  i37).  A Solomon  Albala 
is  mentioned  in  a Barcelona  document  (Jacobs, 
“Sources,”  p.  20).  Kaufmann  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
viii.  222)  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  connec- 
tion between  the  names  Albalia  and  Abrabalia.  A 
Joseph  and  a David  Albali  are  probably  meant  in 
Schiller-Szinessy’s  “Catalogue  of  Hebr.  MSS.  in  the 
University  Library  of  Cambridge  ” (No.  19,  p.  30), 
where  the  spelling  is  The  following  two 

members  of  the  family  were  conspicuous : 

Baruch,  ben  Isaac  Albalia  : Talmudist,  born  at 
Seville  in  1077 ; died  in  1126.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  by  his  advice,  he,  being  then  only  seven- 
teen years  old,  went  to  Isaac  Alfasi,  who  conducted 
a large  rabbinical  school  at  Lucena.  Alfasi  had  long 
been  hostile  to  Isaac  Albalia ; but  he  received  his  son 
Baruch  with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  promised  to 
be  a father  to  him.  Baruch  was  not  averse  to  the 
secular  sciences.  He  was  a fellow  pupil  of  Joseph 
ibn  Migash;  and,  like  the  latter,  became  the  head  of 
a celebrated  rabbinical  school. 

Isaac  ben  Baruch  Albalia  : Mathematician,  as- 
tronomer, and  Talmudist;  born  at  Cordova,  1035; 
died  in  Granada,  1094;  father  of  Baruch  ben  Isaac 
Albalia. 

He  was  educated  by  a Jew  from  Perigord.  His  fa- 
vorite subjects  were  Talmudic  literature,  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy.  When  barely  thirty  3^ears  old 
Isaac  began  to  write  D'i’Onn  flDIp  (“  The  Store  of  the 
Merchant  ”),  a commentary  on  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages of  the  Talmud.  He  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  Among  his  patrons 
were  Samuel  ibn  Nagdilah  and  his  son  Joseph  Nag- 
dilah,  to  whom  in  1065  he  dedicated  his  astronomical 
work  “ Tbbur,  ” on  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar. After  the  death  of  Joseph  Nagdilah,  Albalia 
settled  at  Cordova,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mohammed  Abu-al-Kasim  al-Mu‘tamid,  the  Arab 
ruler,  who  appointed  him  astrologer  at  his  court  in 
Seville  and  made  him  nasi  of  all  the  Jewish  congre- 
gations of  his  realm.  Isaac  also  acted  as  rabbi  of 
the  Jewish  congregations  of  Seville;  and,  with  the 
books  that  he  acquired  from  his  patron  Joseph  as  a 
nucleus,  accumulated  a large  library,  thus  making 
Seville  a center  of  Jewish  learning.  M.  K. 

ALBANY,  New  York:  Capital  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  of  Albany  county,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river.  As  early  as 
1661,  when  Albany  was  but  a small  trading  post,  a 
Jewish  trader,  named  Assf.r  Levy  (or  Levi),  became 
I.— 21 


the  owner  of  real  estate  there.  Then  the  settle- 
ment was  known  both  as  Fort  Orange  and  as  Bever- 
wyck.  To  trade  in  the  colonj"  in  those  days  it  was 
necessary  to  acquire  burghers’  rights,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  such  rights 
was  the  ownership  of  real  estate.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  ownership  at  that  time  of  real  estate 
in  Albany  by  this  Jewish  trader  (see  S.  W.  Rosendalc 
in  “Publications  of  Am.  Jewish  Historical  Society,” 
No.  3,  pp.  61  et  seq. ; Dalj^’s  “ Settlement  of  the  Jews 
in  North  America  ” — edited  by  M.  J.  Kohler — note.p. 
22).  While  Asser  Levy  seems  to  have  been  a resident 
of  New  York  city,  his  carrying  on  trade  at  Alban at 
that  earl}'  date  in  the  hi.story  of  the  American  colonies 
is  worthy  of  note. 

But  tlie  promiscuous  trading  of  Asser  Levy  has 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  settling  of  a Jewish 


Albany  Synagogue. 

(From  a photograph.) 


community  at  Albany.  For  the  foundation  of  a 
Jewish  settlement  there  one  must  look  to  much  more 
recent  times.  During  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a number  of  German  Jews,  princi- 
pally from  Bavaria,  settled  there;  but  it  was  not 
before  1838  that  the  Congregation  Beth-El  was  organ- 
ized (March  25),  having  its  meeting- 
First  Con-  place  first  in  Bassett  and  afterward 
gregation.  in  Herkimer  street.  The  congrega- 
tion had  no  rabbi  regularly  officiating 
at  its  services  until  the  fall  of  1846,  when  the  Rev. 
Isaac  M.  Wise,  then  just  entering  upon  his  career, 
was  gladly  welcomed  to  the  place.  He  remained 
at  Albany  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  intro- 
duced many  reforms  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue. These  reforms,  and  the  frank  utterances  in 
his  sermons  in  defense  of  them,  produced  such  vio- 
lent opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  incumbency  the  opposition  had  grown 
very  bitter,  even  to  personal  violence,  and  caused  a 
division  in  the  congregation.  The  adherents  of  Dr. 
Wise  organized  the  Congregation  Anshe  Emeth  on 
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October  11,  1850,  and,  having  seventy-seven  mem- 
bers, appointed  him  its  rabbi.  This  congregation 
purchased  a piece  of  property  on  South  Pearl  street, 
formerly  used  as  a cliurch,  and  converted  it  into  a 
synagogue.  Dr.  Wise  continued  here  until  April 
19,  1854,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  rabbi 
of  the  B‘ne  Yeshurun  Congregation  at  Cincinnati,  O. 
It  was  during  his  last  year  at  Albany  that  Wise 
published  the  first  volume  of  “ The  History  of  the 
Israelitish  Nation  from  Abraham  to  the  Present  Time, 
Derived  from  the  Original  Sources.”  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Kev.  Elkan  Cohn,  who  remained  until 
1862,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Myer.  In  1864  the 
Rev.  Max  Schlesinger  succeeded  the  latter.  With 
Dr.  Schlesinger  as  its  rabbi  the  Anshe  Emeth  Con- 
gregation continued  until  1885,  when  it  consolidated 
with  that  of  Beth-El,  the  united  congregation 
being  named  the  Beth-Emeth.  This  merging  of  the 
two  congregations  necessitating  a larger  place  of  wor- 
ship, a handsome  synagogue,  costing  $145,000,  was 
built  at  the  corner  of  Lancaster  and  Swan  streets, 
and  it  was  dedicated  on  JVIay  24, 1889. 

The  members  of  the  old  Beth-El  Congregation  who 
would  not  follow  Dr.  Wise,  nor  adopt  the  reforms 
advocated  by  him,  remained  in  Herkimer  street  un- 
til 1865,  when  they  built  a synagogue  at  the  eorner 
of  South  Ferry  and  Franklin  streets.  There  they  con- 
tinued until  1885,  when  they  joined  with  the  Anshe 
Emeth  Congregation  as  stated  above.  During  that 
time  their  religious  services  were  conducted  by  Revs. 
S.  Falk,  Gotthold,  H.  Birkenthal,  Son,  and  Friedman. 

The  principal  charitable  societies  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Albany  are:  The  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,  a general  charity,  organized  September  20, 
1855,  and  incorporated  April  5,  1869;  two  hebrot, 
or  societies — one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women 
— being  mutual  aid  associations;  giv- 
Eleemosy-  ing  aid  in  cases  of  sickness  and  death ; 
nary  In-  the  Ladies’  Sewing  Society — also  a 
stitutions.  general  charity;  the  Jewisli  Home, 
having  a permanent  fund,  and  caring 
mainly  for  the  aged  poor  by  paying  their  board  in 
families  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  they  also 
need  aid,  thus  helping  both;  the  Albany  Branch  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  established  in  1865 ; 
the  local  branch  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
which  raised  a fund  to  be  devoted  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a school  for 
the  education  and  training  of  children. 

Although  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Albany 
merchants  predominate,  a great  many  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  anilin  dyes,  potash, 
and  clothing.  In  the  legal  and  medical  professions 
the  Jewish  community  of  Albany  has  had  many  dis- 
tinguished representatives.  Joseph  Lewi  practised 
me(licine  for  many  years  in  the  city,  and  exerted  a 
wide  influence  in  the  community.  The  population 
of  Albany  (1900)  is  about  100,000,  of  which  upward 
of  4,000  are  Jews.  G.  H,  C. 

ALBARGELONI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  HIYYA. 
See  Ai?u.\n.\M  i5.\r  Hiyy.v  iia-Nasi. 

ALBARGELONI,  ISAAC  BEN  REUBEN. 
See  Isaac  ben  Reuben. 

ALBARGELONI,  JUDAH  BEN  BARZI- 
LAI.  See  Judah  ben  Bakzilai. 

ALBAS,  MOSES  BEN  MAIMON ; Cabalist 
of  the  sixteenth  century ; lived  in  northwest  Africa. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  cabalistic  work  “ Hekal 
ha-Kodesh”  (The  Holy  Temple),  which  he  began 
in  1575.  It  is  a commentary  on  the  prayer-book, 
compiled  from  the  Zohar  and  other  cabalistic  works, 
and  was  published  with  an  introduction  by  Jacob 
Sasportas,  in  1653,  at  Amsterdam.  5l.  K. 


ALBAS,  SAMUEL  : Rabbi  at  Fez ; born  1697 ; 
died  1749.  He  was  well  read  in  the  Talmud  and  in 
rabbinical  literature,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Hayyim  ibn  Atar  and  other  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  composed  novelte  on  the  treatise  ‘Abodah  Zarah 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  still  exist  in  manu- 
script. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  S/iem /ia-Ged«hm,  li.  No.  55. 

M.  K. 

AL-BATALJUSI.  See  Bataljusi,  Al-. 

ALBELDA  (formerly  Albeilda)  : A town  of  Old 
Castile,  in  the  vicinity  of  Logrono,  which  was  in- 
habited by  Jews  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Jewish  congregation  there  was  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Calahorra,  and  by  order 
of  Alfonso  X.  it  paid  taxes  either  to  the  bishop  or  to 
the  chapter.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  congre- 
gation, consisting  of  thirty -five  families,  was  obliged 
to  deliver  to  the  chapter  thirteen  hens  three  days 
before  each  Ash  Wednesday;  and  to  the  bishop, 
whenever  he  visited  the  city,  a sufficient  quantity 
of  linen  for  himself  and  his  suite.  The  chapter,  to 
whom  belonged  all  fines  imposed  upon  the  Jews, 
occasionally  had  them  imprisoned.  The  Jewish 
congregation  of  Albelda,  together  with  that  of  Alfa- 
cel,  was  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  11,648  sil- 
ver maravedis.  Several  Jewish  scholars  bore  the 
name  of  Albelda. 

Bibliography  : BoUtin  dc  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Histnria, 

xxviii.  480  et  seij. 

M.  K. 

ALBELDA  (sometimes  erroneously  written 
Albilda  and  Albeylda),  MOSES  : A Bible  com- 
mentator (died  1549)  who  took  his  name  from  the 
town  of  Albelda,  whence  it  is  thought  he  or  his 
ancestors  must  have  come.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  he  settled  at  Salonica,  Turkey, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death  at  an  advanced 
age.  A supercommentary  upon  Rashi’s  Pentateuch 
commentary  was  written  by  him  and  published,  pre- 
sumably at  Constantinople,  about  1525,  though  nei- 
ther place  nor  date  of  publication  is  mentioned  in  the 
work.  M.  K. 

ALBELDA,  MOSES  BEN  JACOB ; Preacher 
and  philosopher,  grandson  of  the  preceding ; flour- 
ished in  Turkey  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
distinguished  preacher,  first  at  Valona,  Turke3%  and 
afterward  at  Salonica.  After  ten  years  of  service  in 
the  community  at  Valona,  one  of  his  pupils  disre- 
spectfully demanded  permission  to  deliver  a relig- 
ious discourse  in  one  of  the  four  synagogues  not 
occupied  at  the  time  by  Albelda;  the  latter  refused. 
The  congregation,  which  revered  its  rabbi,  there- 
upon referred  the  matter  to  Abraham  de  Boton  at 
Salonica,  and  he  advised  that  the  young  man  should 
not  be  permitted  to  preach  (see  Abraham  de  Boton’s 
responsa  “Lehem  Rab,”  No.  73).  Albelda,  who  as  a 
preacher  was  rather  verbose,  with  a marked  inclina- 
tion to  philosophizing,  was  also  a very  prolific  wri- 
ter. He  published  a series  of  theological  treatises  on 
providence,  repentance,  and  similar  themes  (Venice, 
1583),  under  the  title  “Reshit  Da'at”  (Beginning  of 
Knowledge):  and  an  ethical  work,  entitled  “ Sha'are 
Dim'ah  ” (The  Gates  of  Tears),  on  the  vanity  of  the 
world  and  the  sufferings  of  human  beings,  together 
with  a commentary  on  Lamentations  (Venice,  1586). 
After  his  death  his  sons,  Judah  and  Abraham  Al- 
belda,  published  under  the  title  “ ‘ Olat  Tamid  ” 
(The  Perpetual  Offering)  his  commentary  upon  the 
Pentateuch  (Venice,  1601);  and  one  year  later  his 
only  surviving  son,  .Judah,  published  under  the 
title  “Darash  Mosheh”  (What  Moses  Preached)  his 
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sermons  delivered  in  various  synagogues  on  Sab- 
baths, festivals,  and  other  occasions  (Venice,  1602). 

Bibliography  : De  Boton,  Responsa  Lel.iem  Rah,  Nos.  73  et 
Roest,  Catalog.  . . . RosenthaV.schen Biblwthek, 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  6427 ; Kaulmann,  Die  Sinne, 
passim  (see  index),  Leipsic,  1884. 

M.  K. 

ALBERTI,  CONRAD  (pseudonym  for  CON- 
RAD SITTENFELD):  German  novelist,  dram- 
atist, critic,  and  actor;  born  at  Breslau,  July  9, 
1862.  Having  finished  his  education  in  his  native 
city,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  an  actor. 
After  a few  5'ears  be  returned  to  his  studies  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literary  work.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  naturalism  in  Germany,  which 
introduced  realism  into  literature,  sociological  as- 
pects into  literary  criticism,  and  which  culminated 
in  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann. 

Among  Alberti’s  many  critical  books  and  pam- 
phlets may  be  mentioned : “ Gustav  Frey  tag”  (1884 ; 
2d  ed.,  1886),  “Bettina  von  Arniin”  (1885),  “Lud- 
wig Borne”  (1886),  “Ohne  Schminke”  (188’7),  “Der 
Moderne  Realismus  in  der  Deutschen  Litteratur” 
(1889),  “ Natur  und  Kunst  ” (1891) ; among  his  novels : 
“ Riesen  und  Zwerge  ” (1887 ; 2d  ed.,  1889),  “ Plebs  ” 
(1887),  “Der  Kampf  urns  Dasein”  (a  series  of  nov- 
els, 1888-94),  “Fahrende  Frau”  (1895);  among  his 
dramas:  “Brot!”  (1888),  “Ein  Vorurteil”  (1891), 
“Bluff”  (1893),  “Die  Franzosin”  (1894);  and  among 
his  political  writings : “ Norddeutsche  Reichspolitik  ” 
(1896),  “Tlirkiscbe  Zustande”  (1896). 

Bibliography:  Meyer,  Konversatkins-Lexikon,  5th  ed.,  un- 


ALBERTUS  MAGNUS  (Count  of  Boll- 

stadt) : The  most  eminent  German  philosopher 
and  theologian  of  the  Dliddle  Ages  and  the  real 
founder  of  the  scientific  tendency  within  the  order 
of  Dominicans;  born  at  Lauingen,  Bavaria,  1193; 
died  at  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  in  1280.  During  his  so- 
journ in  Paris,  whither  he  went  in  1245  to  acquire 
the  degree  of  master  of  theology,  he  took  part  in 
the  conference  ordered  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1248, 
which  decreed  the  burning  of  the  Talmud,  a work 
which  Albertus  Magnus  utilized  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Jewish  authors,  and  to  which  he  owed 
many  useful  suggestions  (Joel,  “ Verhitltniss  Albert 
des  Grossen  zu  Maimonides,”  p.  xiv.).  In  wide 
reading  and  versatility  of  knowledge  he  was  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Albertus 
Magnus  devoted  special  attention  to  Jewish  litera- 
ture so  far  as  it  was  accessible  to  him.  The  famous 
Jewish  physician  and  philosopher  Isaac  Israeli  the 
elder,  whose  views,  mostly  taken  from  his  works, 
“ De  Definitionibus  ” and  “ De  Elementis,”  Albertus 
often  quotes,  and  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  identifica- 
tion adopted  by  the  philosophers  of  ethereal  spirits 
with  the  angels  of  the  Bible  (“Summa  Theologise,” 
ii.  2,  quaestio  8;  ed.  Leyden,  1651,  xviil.  76),  is  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a chief  representative  of  the 
.Jewish  philosophy  of  Maimonides  (“Metaphysica,” 
xiii.  qutestio  76 ; ed.  Leyden,  iii.  375). 

Albertus  Magnus  devoted  special  study  to  the 
“Fons  Vitifi”  of  Avicebron  (Solomon  ibn  Gabi- 
rol).  In  a critical  survey  of  the  views  of  the  elder 
philosophers,  which  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  his 
work  “De  (jausis  et  Processu  Universitatis,”  not 
only  the  doctrines  of  the  Epicureans,  of  the  Stoics, 
of  Socrates,  and  of  Plato,  but  also  those  of  Avice- 
bron. are  thoroughly  examined. 

Although  he  contests  very  strongly  most  of  the 
views  of  Avicebron,  from  the  Peripatetic  standpoint, 
he  recognizes  the  originality  of  the  system  sketched 


out  in  the  “Fons  Vita-.”  According  to  Avicebron’s 
philosophy,  the  niiity  of  the  first  principle  which 
penetrates  the  univer.se  was  succeeded  by  a duality ; 
namely,  {a)  the  first  form,  identical  with  the  intel- 
ligence, and  (b)  the  first  matter,  by  which  the  form  is 
supported  (ibid.  v.  532).  Form  can  neither  exist  with- 
out matter,  nor  matter  without  form  (ibid.  p.  562). 

Albertus  Magnus  not  only  recognizes  the  origi- 
nality of  Avicebron  in  bis  doctrine  of  the  first  matter 
and  the  first  form,  but  also  in  his  doc- 
Attitude  trine  of  human  free-will ; he  shows 
Toward  this  by  calling  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol 
Avicebron.  the  only  philosopher  who  represents 
the  first  principle  as  acting  through  an 
individual  will  («5.  p.  549).  The  strange  impres.siou 
which  the  doctrine,  as  outlined  in  the  “Fons  Vitje,” 
produced  upon  him  led  him  even  to  suspect  that 
this  book  was  not  written  by  Avicebron  himself, 
but  was  foisted  upon  him  by  some  sophist  (p.  550; 
compare  “ Summa  Theologiie,”  i.  qiuestio  20;  “De 
Intellectu  et  Intelligibili,”  1.  i.  chap.  6).  This  did 
not  hinder  him,  however,  from  appropriating  in  cer- 
tain points,  as  for  instance  in  the  division  of  forms, 
the  doctrines  outlined  in  that  work  (“  De  Natura  et 
Origine  AnimcC,”  i.  chap.  2;  compare  “ Fons  Vitie,” 
ed.  Biiumker,  iv.  32,  255).  Quite  different  from  his 
attitude  toward  the  doctrine  of  Gabirol  is  his  atti- 
tude toward  that  of  IMaimonidcs,  the  Rabbi  Idoyses 
H5gy])tus,  as  he  calls  him,  from  whose  “^loreh 
Nebukim,”  which  he  (piotes  under  the  title  “ Dux 
Neutrorum,”  he  not  only  took  single  passages,bnt  en- 
tire sections,  and  incorporated  them  into  his  Avorks. 

Like  Dlaimonides,  standing  essentially  upon  the 
ground  of  Arabic-Aristotelian  philosophy,  Albertus 
Magnus,  in  his  effort  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  of 
Biblical  revelation,  followed  in  many  points  theau- 
thorof  “ Morch Nebukim.”  But,  nevertheless,  being 
inferior  to  the  Jewish  thinker  in  the  energy  aiul 
solidity  of  his  conception  of  the  world,  he  Avas  not 
able  to  establish  even  apiu'oximately  harmonious  re- 
lations betAveen  reason  and  re\’elation  as  IMaimonides 
had  done.  The  fniidamental  principle  of  his  doc- 
trine of  the  knoAvledge  of  God  Avas  that,  as  betAveen 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  there  exists  not  the  least 
analogy,  therefore  the  same  attribute,  apiilied  to  the 
finite  and  to  the  infinite,  does  not  signify  the  same 
thing  (“De  Cansis,”  p.  .551).  He  Avas  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  (Maimonides  (“ (Morch,”  i.  56)  Avhen  he 
agrees  expressly  Avith  his  allegation  that,  except  by 
divine  grace,  there  is  no  other  knoAvledge  of  God  pos- 
sible than  by  negative  (pialifications  (“  De  Causis,” 
p.  .593  ; “Moreh,  ” i.  .58). 

Albertus  (Magnus  folloAvs  (Maimonides  in  the  theory 
of  Creation  to  a greater  extent  than  any  one  Avould 
suspect  even  from  the  lengthy  verba- 
Follower  tim  quotations.  World-beginning  and 
of  Mai-  eternity.  Biblical  and  Aristotelian  cos- 
monides.  mogony,  are  tAvo  systems  of  jfiiiloso- 
phy  that  are  irreconcilable.  Albertus 
Magnus  folloAVS  the  guidance  of  (Maimonides  the 
more  Avillingly  on  this  point,  since  the  latter  had 
succeeded  in  shaking  the  Aristotelian  proofs  of  the 
eternity  of  the  Avorld,  Avithout  departing,  hoAvever, 
from  the  principles  of  Aristotellanism  (“Moreh,”  ii. 
13-25;  compare  i.  74). 

What  Albertus  says  about  this  matter  in  his  “ Phys- 
ics ” (viii.  1,  chaps,  xi.,  xv.)  is  derived  partly  from  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  “ Morch,”  partly  from  long  tex- 
tual selections  taken  from  the  same  Avork.  FoIIoav- 
ing  Maimonides,  Avho  refutes  the  proofs  produced 
by  the  Peripatetics  concerning  the  eternity  of  the 
Avorld  (“Physics,”  viii.  1,  chap.  xi. ; “ Summa  Theo- 
logiae,”  ii.  1,  4,  3;  compare  “Moreh,”  ii.  14),  Albertus 
is  of  opinion  that  the  eternity  of  the  world  must  be 
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rejected  priucipallj'  for  tliis  reason,  that,  if  any  one 
accepts  the  views  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  world 
would  have  been  evolved  by  natural  force,  andwould, 
therefore,  not  be  the  work  of  a Creator  acting  with 
liberty  and  intention  (“Physics,”  viii.  1,  chap.  xiii. ; 
compare  “Moreh,”  ii.  19,  24). 

Concerning  the  laws  of  a world  already  in  exist- 
ence, Aristotle  committed  the  error  of  raising  the 
question  whether  the  world,  and  consequently  these 
laws,  be  eternal  or  be  simply  evolved;  a point  ex- 
plained more  fully  by  a famous  simile  of  Maimonides 
(“Phy.sics,”  viii.  1,  chap.  xiv. ; compare  “Moreh,”  ii. 
17).  Albertus’  attitude  toward  JMaimonides’  doctrine 
of  prophecy  was  peculiar;  he  could  scarcely  avoid 
being  powerfully  influenced  by  jMaimonides’  ingen- 
ious exposition  of  this  problem.  Albertus’  explana- 
tions concerning  tlie  ditference  between  divination  in 
the  dream  and  vision,  as  well  as  his  explanations  of 
the  fundamental  diversities  in  the  natural  disposi- 
tions of  men,  by  which  also  the  varying  capacity  of 
different  people  for  knowing  the  future  and  hidden 
things  is  accounted  for  (“l)e  Divinatione,”  chap, 
iii.  et  seq.),ivcc  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  “Moreh 
Nebukim.” 

But  since,  according  to  liis  distinction  between  nat- 
ural and  supernatural  knowledge,  j)rophecy  i)roper 
can  not  belong  to  the  lumen  nuturale,  he  adoi)ts  the 
view  of  Maimonides  for  the  explanation  of  natural 
prophecy  only,  as  it  occurred  also  in  the  pagan 
world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Maimonides’  pro- 
found and  penetrative  metliod  of  bringing  nearer 
to  our  understanding  the  historical  phenomenon  of 
prophecy,  and  of  representing  many  visions  of  the 
prophets  as  merely  psychical  phenomena — which 
Maimonides  supported  on  passages  of  the  Bible — 
appears  to  Albertus  btit  a frivolous  attempt  to  trace 
back  the  o]unions  of  the  philosophers  to  the  Bible 
(“Humma  Theologise,”  xviii.  76;  “He  Causis,”  v. 
{566).  Of  the  writings  of  Albertus  which  did  not  es- 
cape the  attention  of  Italian  and  Spanish  Jews,  some 
were  translated  into  Hebrew  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy  (Steiuschneider,"  Hebr.  Uebers.” 
l)p.  277  et ’passim). 

Bibliography:  M.  Joel.  VerliilUiiiss  Albert  des  Grnsscnzu 

Moses  Maimonides  (Jahreshericht  des  Jlldisch-Theolo- 

gischen  Seminars),  Breslau,  1863;  I.  Baeck,  Des  Albertus 

Magnus  Verhilltniss  zur  Krkentittiisslehre  der  Griechen. 

Lateiner,  Araber,  undjuden,  Vienna,  1881 ; J.  Giittman,  Die 

Philosophie  des  Salomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Giittingen,  1889. 

J.  G. 

ALBINTJS  : Roman  procurator  of  Judea  from  61 
to  64  (Jos.  “Ant.”  XX.  9,  ^ 1).  While  on  his  wa}'  from 
Alexandria  to  his  new  post  he  was  met  by  a dele- 
gation of  Jews,  who  demanded  the  punishment  of 
the  high  priest  Ananias.  Albinus  sent  him  a threat- 
ening letter,  and  three  months  later  deposed  him. 
Albinus  endeavored  sincerely  to  restore  jieace  in 
Jerusalem,  and  had  many  of  the  Sicarii  executed. 
Some,  however,  he  permitted  to  go  free  on  payment 
of  a ransom.  In  the  dispute  between  Joshua  (Jesus) 
ben  Damnai  and  Joshua  (Jesus)  ben  Gamla  concern- 
ing the  office  of  high  pi  iest,  Albinus  sided  with  the 
former,  who  sent  him  presents  every  da}'.  This 
description  of  Albinus  by  Josephus  in  the  “ Antiqiii- 
tates”  is,  as  Griltz  (“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  4th  ed.,  iii. 
445)  remarks,  much  milder  tlian  that  in  the  “De 
Bello  Judaico,”  according  to  which  Albinus  admin- 
istered his  office  far  worse  than  even  his  predeces- 
sor, Festus.  There  was  no  wickedness  he  would 
not  commit.  He  robbed  individuals  of  their  proji- 
crty,  and  imposed  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  peo]ile. 
(In  receipt  of  bribes,  he  liberated  Roman  decurions 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  deeds  of  violence. 
Even  the  revolutionary  elements  of  the  land  were 


able  to  buy  his  friendship,  so  that  their  number  con- 
stantly increased.  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  ii.  14,  § 1) 
does  not  scruple  to  call  him  the  robber  chief 
(apxiliijaTr/^)  and  the  tyrant  of  the  wicked.  Hegesip- 
pus  (“De  Excidio  Hierosolymitano,”  ii.  8)  says  of 
him  that  to  the  poor  he  was  a tyrant  and  to  the  rich 
a slave.  Zonaras,  in  his  “ Chronicle  ” (ed.  Finder,  vi. 
17),  judges  him  more  leniently. 

Both  Josephus  and  Hegesippus  admit  that,  when 
compared  with  his  successor,  (Jessius  Florus,  Albinus 
might  be  considered  good,  were  it  not  that  through 
his  connivance  with  the  robbers  he  sowed  the  seed 
of  the  subsequent  rebellion.  When  a certain  Jesus, 
son  of  Ananias  (or  Ananos),  predicted  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  he  was  brought  before  Albinus,  who 
had  him  cruelly  tortured ; but  when  the  procurator 
saw  that  the  prophet  would  not  recant,  he  allowed 
him  to  go  free  as  a harmless  madman  (Josephus,  “B, 
J,”  vi,  5,  § 3 ; Hegesippus,  v.  44).  Lucceius  Albinus, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  governorship  by  Nero  and 
subsequently  to  that  of  Tingitana  by  Galba,  and  pre- 
viously by  Nero  to  that  of  the  province  of  Mauretania 
Ctesariensis  (Tacitus,  “ Historia,”  ii.  58,  59),  and  who, 
together  with  his  wife  and  intimate  friends,  was  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Vitellius,  is,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, identical  with  Albinus,  S.  Kr. 

ALBO,  JOSEPH  : Spanish  preacher  and  theo- 
logian of  the  fifteenth  century ; known  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  tlie  work  on  the  fundamentals  of  Judaism 
“ ‘Ikkarim”  (Principles).  Little  is  known  of  the  details 
of  his  life.  Monreal,  a town  in  Aragon,  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  been  his  birthplace ; but  this  sur- 
mise rests  upon  doubtful  evidence.  Astruc,  in  his  re- 
port of  the  jirolonged  religious  debate  held  at  Tor- 
tosa  in  1413-14,  mentions  Albo  as  one  of  the  Jewish 
participants,  and  says  that  he  was  the  delegate  of 
the  congregation  of  Monreal.  But  in  the  Latin  ac- 
count of  the  great  verbal  battle  no  reference  is  made 
to  this  locality;  and  there  is,  consequently,  good 
ground  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  assertion. 
Graetz  believes  that  Albo  could  not  have  been  le.ss 
than  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  was  sent  to  take 
part  in  the  disputation  referred  to,  and  he  accord- 
ingly places  the  date  of  Albo’s  birth  not  later  than 
1380.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  he  died  in  1444, 
although  some  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  his 
death  occurred  in  1430.  He  is  mentioned,  however, 
its  preaching  at  ISoria  in  1433. 

The  use  Albo  makes  of  medical  illustrations  cre- 
ates the  presumption  that  he  was  an  adept  in  medical 
.science,  which  suggests  that  he  may  have  practised 
medicine,  thus  emulating  the  excellent  tradition  of 
earlier  Jewish  writers  on  philosophical  subjects.  He 
shows  himself  also  fairly  well  versed  in  the  systems 
of  Arabic  Aristotelians,  though  his  knowledge  of 
their  works  was  in  all  probability  only  second-hand 
and  obtained  through  Hebrew  translations.  His 
teacher  was  Hasdai  Crescas,  the  well-known  author 
of  a religio-speculative  book,  “ Or  Adonai.”  Whether 
Crescas  was  still  living  when  Albo  published  his 
“ ‘Ikkarim  ” has  been  one  of  the  disputed  points 
among  the  recent  expounders  of  his  philosophy. 
Albo’s  latest  critic,  Tanzer(“Die  Religionsphiloso- 
phie  des  Joseph  Albo,”  Presburg,  1896),  clearly  es- 
tablishes the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  the  work  must 
have  been  composed  before  the  death  of  Albo’s 
master. 

The  opinions  of  modern  students  of  medieval 
Jewish  philosophy  are  divided  as  to  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  Albo’s  expositions.  Miiuk,  while  conceding 
that  “ ‘Ikkarim  ” marks  an  epoch  in  Jewish  theol- 
ogy, is  exceedingly  careful  to  accentuate  its  lack  of 
value  as  a philosophical  production  (see  Miink,  “Me- 
langes,” p.  507).  Graetz  is  still  more  pronounced  in 
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his  refusal  to  credit  the  book  with  signal  qualities 
calling  for  recognition.  He  charges  the  author  with 
shallowness  and  a fondness  for  long-spun  platitudes, 
due  to  his  homiletic  idiosyncrasies, 
His  Sig-  which  would  replace  strict  accuracy 
uificance.  of  logical  process  by  superabundance 
of  verbiage  (Gratz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,” 
viii.  lo7).  Ludwig  Schlesinger,  who  wrote  an  intro- 
duction to  his  brother’s  German  translation  of  the 
“ ’Ikkarim”  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1844),  avers  that 
Albo  did  little  more  than  schedule,  on  a new  plan,  the 
articles  of  faith  of  Maimonides.  On  the  other  hand, 
S.  Back,  in  his  dissertation  on  Joseph  Albo  (Bres- 
lau, 1869),  places  him  on  a high  pedestal  as  “the  first 
Jewish  thinker  who  had  the  courage  to  coordinate 
philosophy  and  religion,  or  even  to  make  both  iden- 
tical.” “Albo,”  says  Back,  “did  not  merely  give  the 
Jewish  religion  a pliilosophical  foundation ; he  made 
philosophy  preeminently  religious  in  its  contents.” 
The  purpose  of  the  book  was  neither  to  coordinate 
religion  and  philosophy  nor  to  build  up  a strictly 
logical  system  of  dogmatics.  Much  fairer  to  the  vital 
intentions  of  the  author  is  the  theory  developed  by 
Tanzer,  that  the  “ ‘Ikkarim  ” constitutes  in  reality 
a well-conceived  contribution  to  the  apologetics  of 
Judaism. 

The  work  was  not  composed  in  its  entirety  at 
once.  The  first  part  was  published  as  an  independ- 
ent work.  It  develops  the  gist  of  Albo’s  thought; 
and  it  was  only  when  its  publication  brought  down 
upon  him  a perfect  deluge  of  abuse  and  criticism  that 
he  felt  impelled  to  add  to  it  three  more  sections — by 
way,  as  it  were,  of  amplification  and  commentary 
on  the  views  advanced  in  the  first.  In  his  preface 
to  the  second  part  Albo  delivers  himself  of  a vigor- 
ous sermon  on  the  subject  of  his  censors:  “ He  that 
would  ciiticize  a book  should,  above 
His  “ ‘Ik-  all,  know  the  method  employed  by  its 
karim.”  author,  and  should  judge  all  the  pas- 
sages on  a certain  subject  as  a whole.” 
He  castigates  the  hasty  and  careless  procedure  of 
those  who  will  pass  judgment  on  an  author  without 
remembering  this  fundamental  requirement  of  sound 
criticism.  Albo’s  opponents  certainly  did  not  handle 
him  delicately.  He  was  accused,  among  other  things, 
of  plagiarism.  It  was  maintained  that  he  appropri- 
ated the  thoughts  of  his  teacher  Crescas  especially, 
without  giving  him  due  credit.  This  accusation  has' 
been  repeated,  even  in  modern  times,  by  no  less  a 
scholar  than  M.  Joel.  Examination  of  the  incrimi- 
nating evidence,  however,  does  not  substantiate  the 
indictment.  Crescas  having  been  Albo’s  teacher,  the 
similarities  are  only  such  as  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  the  writings  of  both  preceptor  and  disciple. 

Popular  as  the  loose  statement  is,  that  Albo  was 
actuated  to  write  his  “ ‘Ikkarim  ” by  a desire  to  re- 
duce to  a more  handy  number  the  thirteen  articles 
of  faith  drawn  up  by  Maimonides,  it  must  be  dis- 
missed as  erroneous.  The  enumeration  of  fundamen- 
tal dogmas  or  principles  of  religion  is  an  incidental 
result  of  Albo’s  inquiry,  not  the  primary  and  essen- 
tial motive.  It  is  an  open  question  how  far  the 
claim  may  be  pressed  that  Judaism  has  produced  an 
independent  philosophy  of  religion.  But  whatever 
labor  was  devoted  to  this  field  by  Jewish  thinkers 
was,  in  every  case,  primarily  prompted  and  inspired 
by  the  ardent  desire  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Jewish 
faith  against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  Taking  a 
broad  survey  of  the  wJiole  field,  it  may  safely  be 
Siiid  that  at  four  different  periods  Judaism  must 
have  been  under  the  stress  of  this  duty.  When,  in 
Alexandria,  Greek  thought  laid  siege  to  the  fortress 
of  Judaism,  the  consequent  urgency  of  a sufficient 
resistance  produced  Philo’s  system.  The  second 


reasoned  exposition  of  Judaism  was  produced  at 
the  time  of  the  controversies  with  Karaism  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  polemics  of  the  IMohammedan 
schools.  Maimonides,  in  turn,  repre- 
Philosophy  sents  the  reaction  exerted  by  the  Arabic 
and  Aristotelian  schoolmen.  And,  finally, 
Apologet-  Albo  enters  the  lists  as  Judaism’s 
ics.  champion  under  the  challenge  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  This  characteristic  ele- 
ment, in  the  genesis  of  whatever  system  of  philosoph- 
ical dogmatics  Judaism  evolved,  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  in  judging  any  phase  or  feature  of  the 
system,  and  especially  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
Albo’s  method. 

Times  of  controversy  concerning  spiritual  things 
call,  naturally,  for  the  systematization  of  one’s  own 
fund  of  philosophy.  ]\Iuch  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  dogmatic  or  undogmatic  nature  of 
Judaism.  Certain  it  is  that  the  inclination  for  elab- 
orating creeds  has  tempted  the  Jewish  theologians  to 
frame  dogmas  only  in  critical  times  of  heated  con- 
troversy. Albo  had  many  i)redecessors  in  this  field, 
both  among  the  Riibbinites  and  the  Karaites.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  only  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Abba  IMari  ben  -Moses  ben  Joseph  of  Lunel,  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  leaders  of  the  anti-lMaii7K)nists 
(in  his  “IMinhat  Kenaot”),  and  of  Simon  ben  Zemah 
i)uran  (in  his  “^lagen  Abot”),  in  limiting  the  fun- 
damental “roots”  to  three — namely,  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  God;  in  revelation;  and  in  divine 
retribution,  or,  if  it  be  jircferred,  in  immortality.  In 
the  formulation  of  other  articles  of  faith  the  con- 
troversies to  which  the  compilers  had  been  exjiosed, 
and  in  which  they  had  taken  jiart,  influencecl,  to  a 
large  extent,  both  the  selection  of  thesi)ccific  princi- 
ples to  be  accentuated  and  the  verbal  dress  in  which 
they  were  arrayed.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Albo,  his 
selection  w'as  made  with  a view  to  correct  the  scheme 
of  Maimonides  in  those  points  where  it  .seemed  to  sup- 
port the  contentious  of  the  Christian  dogmatists  and 
controversialists.  Maimonides  himself  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  a desire  to  obviate  certain  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  contentions.  His  emphasis  upon  the 
absolute  iucorporeality  of  God  only  finds  its  true 
light  when  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  borne 
in  mind.  His  Messianic  cxjK'ctation,  with  the  stress 
upon  the  constancy  with  which  its  futtire  fulfilment 
is  to  be  looked  for,  had  also  an  anti-Christian  bear- 
ing. But  this  very  i)oint,  the  Messianic  dogma,  had 
in  turn — soon  after  IMaimonides— become  a source 
of  grave  anxiety  to  the  Jews,  forced,  as  they  were,  to 
meet  in  public  disputations  the  champions  of  the 
regnant  and  militant  Church.  Among  the  spokes- 
men of  tiie  Church  not  a few  were  converts  from 
Judaism.  These  w'ere  not  slow  to  urge  this  Mes- 
sianic dogma  of  IMaimonides  as  far  as  they  might,  to 
embarrass  the  defenders  of  Jmlaism. 
Distinctive  Before  ^Maimonides  the  (luestion  of  the 
Features  corporeality  of  the  Messiah  appears  not 
of  Albo’s  to  have  been  among  the  problems  dis- 
Scheme.  cussed  and  debated  in  the  polemics  be- 
tw'een  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue. 
But  half  a century  after  him,  when  his  jMessianic 
doctrine  had  been  accci)ted  as  one  of  the  essential 
articles  of  the  faith,  it  is  this  very  point  that  is  pushed 
into  the  foregi'ound  of  the  discussions.  Having  par- 
ticipated in  one  of  these  public  disinitations,  Albo 
must  have  become  conscious  of  the  embarrassment 
which  the  Maimonidean  position  could  not  but  oc- 
casion to  the  defenders  of  Judaism.  In  his  scheme, 
therefore,  the  Messiah  is  eliminated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Synagogue’s  faith.  In  its  stead  he  lays 
stress  upon  the  doctrine  of  divine  retribution.  Graetz 
has  argued  that  Albo  was  prompted  by  a desire  to 
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Christianize  Judaism.  The  contraiy  is  the  tnitli.  In 
order  to  deprive  the  Cliristian  disputants  of  their 
favorite  weapon,  and  with  the  clear  purpose  of  neu- 
tralizing Maiinonides  in  this  respect,  Albo  ignores 
the  Messianic  hope. 

This  apologetic  interest  marks  his  disquisition 
in  its  entirety.  The  title  of  his  book  indicates  his 
method  at  the  veiy  outset.  Basic  to  his  investiga- 
tion is  the  recognition  that  “human  happiness  is 
conditioned  bj"  knowledge  [jVy]  and  conduct.”  But 
“ human  intellect  can  not  attain  unto  perfect  knowl- 
edge and  ethical  conduct,  since  its  power  is  limited 
and  soon  exhausted  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
things  the  truth  of  which  it  would  And ; therefore, 
of  necessity,  there  must  be  something  above  human 
intellect  through  which  knowledge  and  conduct  can 
attain  to  a degree  of  excellence  that  admits  of  no 
doubt.”  The  iusuflicieucy  of  human  intellect  pos- 
tulates the  necessity  of  divine  guidance ; and  thus 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  know  the  God-given 
law.  But  to  know  it  is  possible  only  if  one  has 
established  the  true  principles,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  divine  law.  Seeing  that  on  this  vital  theme 
there  are  so  much  divergence,  confusion,  and  shallow- 
ness, Albo  resolves  to  erect  a structure  for  the  true 
religion. 

Ilis  great  criterion  in  this  his  search  is  the  ques- 
tion, What  principles  are  indispensable  to  a religion 
that  is  both  divine  and  true?  All  revealed  religions 
— and  it  is  in  behalf  of  revealed  religion  that  he  sets 
out  on  his  excursion — recognize  three  fundamental 
principles.  But  would  the  identity  of  these  three 
principles  in  revealed  religions  not  entitle  the  devo- 
tees of  each  to  claim  their  own  as  the  one  true  relig- 
ion? No,  replies  Albo ; these  three  principles  ma}'  be 
alike  indispensable  to  the  so-called  revealed  religions, 
and,  therefore,  basic  to  any  religion 

Funda-  claiming  to  be  revealed ; but  only  that 

mental  religion  is  the  true  one  that  under- 
Principles.  stands  these  basic  thoughts  correctly. 

And  the  test  for  this  correctness  of  un- 
derstanding he  holds  to  be  the  further  recognition  of 
certain  other  truths  and  inferences  that  must  fol- 
low logically  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  three 
fundamentals.  Unless  a revealed  religion  accept  all 
of  these  inferences,  it  is  not  to  be  recognized  as  the 
one  true  religion.  Now  Judaism  is  not  only  based 
upon  the  three  fundamental  principles,  but  it  ac- 
knowledges also  the  binding  force  of  the  inferences 
from  them.  As  a conseciuence,  Judaism  is  the  true 
revealed  religion.  Having  drawn  this  conclusion, 
Albo  has  attained  the  end  for  which  he  undertook 
his  investigation.  His  purpose,  as  this  analysis  of 
his  introduction  shows,  was  not  to  place  Judaism 
upon  a solid  philosophical  foundation,  but  to  vindi- 
cate for  Judaism,  as  opposed  to  the  other  revealed 
religions,  the  right  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
true  revealed  religion.  His  argument  may  be  open  to 
serious  objection.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  starts 
with  a petitio  principii.  He  assumes  that  religion 
is  revealed ; and  writes  as  a theologian,  not  as  a phi- 
losopher. But  his  theology  is  triumphant.  Grant- 
ing his  premises,  one  can  not  but  concede  the  con- 
sistency of  his  deductions. 

Albo’s  terminology'  is  probably  original  with  him. 
The  three  fundamentals  he  designates  'ikknrim,  or 
roots  {‘ikkar  shorashim-,  Dan.  iv.  12  [15],  20  [26]). 
Hence  the  title  of  his  work.  The  (eight)  derived  and 
necessary  truths — upon  the  recognition  and  correct 
application  of  which  depends  whether  the  revealed 
religion  prove  itself  to  be  the  true  religion — he  calls 
sJwrashim,  or  secondary  roots.  Both  of  these — the 
‘ikkarim  and  the  shorashim — are  indispensable  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  branches, 


however,  are  not  in  this  category.  Traditional  cus- 
toms and  other  outgrowths,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number  in  every  religion — the  ‘anafim  (twigs), 
as  he  calls  them — are  not  absolutely 

His  Pecul-  necessary  to  the  life  of  religion.  They 

iar  Ter-  may  be  removed  or  may  die  off,  and 

minology.  still  the  trunk  will  subsist.  Since  the 
three  ‘ikkarim  are  the  same  in  all 
religions,  Albo  calls  tliem  also  the  'ikkarim  kolelim 
(the  universal  principles  or  roots;  seeTanzer’s  work 
quoted  above).  The  eight  shorashim  he  styles  some- 
times ‘ikkarim  peratiyim,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases, 
‘ikkarim  meyuhadim  (specialized  or  particular  roots). 
But  his  terminology  is  not  consistent  throughout  the 
work. 

In  the  elaboration  of  his  scheme  Albo  finds  ample 
opportunity  to  criticize  the  opinions  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  seems  to  be  anxious  to  keep  all  heresy- 
hunting within  proper  bounds.  Accordingly,  he 
endeavors  to  establish  the  boundary -lines  between 
which  Jewish  skepticism  may  be  exercised  without 
risk  of  forfeiture  of  orthodoxy.  His  canon  for  dis- 
tinguishing heterodoxy  from  orthodoxy  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  of  the  Torah.  But  a remarkable 
latitude  of  interpretation  is  allowed ; so  much  so, 
that  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  under  Albo’s  theo- 
ries to  impugn  the  orthodoxy  of  even  the  most  lib- 
eral. He  rejects  the  assumption  that  creation  ex 
nihilo  is  an  essential  implication  of  the  belief  in  the 
Deity ; and  criticizes  with  a free  hand  the  articles 
of  faith  by  Maiinonides,  and  also  the  six  that  Cre.scas 
had  evolved.  He  shows  that  neither  Maiinonides 
nor  Crescas  keeps  in  view  his  own  fundamental  cri- 
terion; namely,  the  absolute  indispensability  of  a 
principle  without  which  the  trunk  of  the  tree  could 
not  sub.sist;  and  on  this  score  he  rejects  most  of 
their  creed. 

According  to  Albo,  the  first  of  his  fundamental 
root-principles — the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God — 
embraces  the  following  shorashim,  or  secondary  radi- 
cals: (1)  God’s  unity;  (2)  His  incorporeality;  (3)  His 
independence  of  time ; and  (4)  His  perfection : in  Him 
there  can  be  neither  weakness  nor  other  defect.  The 
second  root-principle — the  belief  in  revelation,  or  the 
communication  of  divine  instruction  by  God  to  man 
■ — leads  him  to  derive  the  following  three  secondary 
radicals:  (1)  The  appointment  of  prophets  as  the  me- 
diums of  this  divine  revelation ; (2)  the  belief  in  the 
unique  greatness  of  Moses  as  a prophet;  and  (3)  the 
binding  force  of  the  Mosaic  law  until  another  shall 
have  been  divulged  and  proclaimed  in  as  public  a 
manner  (before  six  hundred  thousand  men).  No  later 
prophet  has,  consequently,  the  right  to  abrogate  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  Finally,  from  the  third  root- 
principle — the  belief  in  divine  retribution — he  derives 
one  secondary  radical;  the  belief  in  bodily  resurrec- 
tion. According  to  Albo,  therefore,  the  belief  in  the 
Messiah  is  only  a twig  or  branch.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
the  soundness  of  the  trunk.  It  is,  hence,  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Judaism.  Nor  is  it  true  that  every 
law  is  binding.  Though  every  single  ordinance  has 
the  power  of  conferring  happiness  in  its  observance, 
it  is  not  true  that  every  law,  or  that  all  of  the  Law, 
must  be  observed,  or  that  through  the  neglect  of  one 
or  the  other  law,  or  of  any  part  of  the  Law,  the  Jew 
violates  the  divine  covenant.  The  anti-Paulinian  drift 
and  point  of  this  contention  are  palpable. 

The  style  of  Albo’s  work  is  rather  homiletic.  His 
phraseology  suffers  from  prolixity;  and  his  argu- 
mentation is  at  times  exceedingly  wearisome.  Never- 
theless, his  book  has  come  to  be  a standard  popular 
ti'eatise,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  polemics 
against  Albo,  made  by  Isaac  Abravanel  and  others, 
it  has  wielded  considerable  influence  in  shaping  the 
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religious  thoughts  and  confirming  the  religious  be- 
liefs of  the  Jews. 

[The  first  edition  of  the  “ Tkkarim  ” appeared  at 
Soncino,  1485;  it  was  published  with  a commentary 
under  the  title  of  “Ohel  Y"a‘akob,”  by  Jacob  ben 
Samuel  Koppelman  ben  Bunem,  of  Brzesc  (Kuya- 
via),  Freiburg,  1584,  and  with  a larger  commentarj' 
(“  ‘Ez  Shatul  ”)  by  Gedeliah  ben  Solomon  Lipschitz, 
Venice,  1618.  From  the  later  editions  the  passages 
containing  criticisms  on  the  Christian  creed,  in  Book 
HI.  chaps.  XXV.,  xxvi.,  have  been  expunged  by  the 
censor,  while  Gilbert  Genebrard  wrote  a refutation  of 
the  same  with  valuable  notes.  This  refutation  was 
published  with  his  own  remarks  by  the  baptized 
Jew  Claudius  Mai,  Paris,  1566  (see  Schlesinger’s 
translation,  notes  on  p.  666).  The  “ ‘ Ikkarim  ” has 
been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  W.  Schlesinger, 
rabbi  of  Sulzbach,  and  his  brother,  L.  Schlesinger, 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  same,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1844. 

A very  favorable  view  of  Albo’s  work  is  expressed 
by  L.  Low,  “ Ha-Mafteah  ” (Gross-Kanizsa),  pp. 
266-268;  Karpeles,  “Gesch.  der  Jiid.  Lit.”  pp. 
815-818;  Brann,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,”  ii.  208,  and 
Bloch,  in  Winter  and  Wuusche,  “Gesch.  der  Jiid. 
Lit.”  ii.  787-790.  As  to  Albo’s  dependence  on 
Crescas,  Simon  Duran,  and  others,  see  M.  Joel,  “ Don 
Chasdai  Crescas’  Religionsphilosophische  Lehren,” 
pp.  76-78,  81,  Breslau,  1866;  Jaulus,  in  “Monats- 
schrift,”  1874,  pp.  462  et  seq.\  Briill,  in  his  “Jahr- 
biicher,”  iv.  52;  and  Schechter,  in  “Studies in  Juda- 
ism,” pp.  167,  171,  352,  and  notes  19  and  24.  k.] 

Bibliography:  Tanzer,  Die  Reliflionsphilosnpliie  des  Joseph 
Alho,  Presburg,  1896;  Munk,  Melanges,  p.  507 ; Gratz,  Gesch. 
<1.  Juden,  3d  ed.,  viii.  115  et  seq.,  157-167 ; M.  Elsler,  Vorle- 
sungcn,  ilher  die  JiXd.  Phllosophen  des  Mittelalters,  iii.  186 
et  seq.-,  Kaufmann,  Gesch.  der  Attributenlehre,  index,  s.p.; 
idem.  Die  Sinne,  index,  s.v.-,  S.  Back,  Joseph  Alho.  Breslau, 
1869 ; Schechter,  The  Dogmas  of  Judaism,  in  Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.  i.  130  et  seq. 

E.  G.  H. 

ALBY  (ALBI) : Ancient  cathedral  town,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Tarn,  France,  forty-two  miles 
northeast  of  Toulouse.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
famous  Christian  sect,  the  Albigenses,  whose  strug- 
gles against  the  Church  of  Rome  were  so  fatal  to  the 
Jews  of  southern  France.  At  the  council  held  at 
Alby  in  1254  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the 
adherents  of  that  sect,  the  most  barbarous  decrees 
were  promulgated  against  the  Jews.  In  1320  the 
small  Jewish  community  of  Alb}%  together  with  the 
communities  of  Bordeaux  and  other  towns,  was  anni- 
hilated during  the  Pastoureaxjx  riots.  The  Jews, 
informed  of  the  advance  of  the  Pastoureaux,  took 
refuge  in  Castel-Narbonnais.  Hearing  that  the 
Pastoureaux  had  been  arrested  by  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  they  left  the  castle.  The  mayor  des- 
patched to  them  a relation  of  his  in  order  to 
shelter  them  in  the  fortified  town  of  Carcassonne; 
but  the  messenger,  animated  by  a hatred  of  the 
Jews,  delivered  them  to  their  enemy,  who  slaugh- 
tered them  all. 

Bibliography  : Muratori,  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  Hi. 
682 ; 'Emek  ha-Baha,  ed.  Wiener,  p.  46. 

I.  Br. 

ALCALA  DE  GTJADAIIIA  : A town  seven 
miles  east  of  Seville,  Spain.  At  one  time  it  had 
a small  Jewish  community,  whose  synagogue  was 
razed  by  order  of  Archdeacon  Ferrand  Martinez,  in 
December,  1390.  Its  members  soon  after  were  put 
to  the  sword.  M.  K. 

ALCALA  DE  HENARES  : A walled  town  in 
New  Castile,  Spain,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Henares,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Madrid; 


birthplace  of  Cervantes  (1547).  In  the  Middle  Ages 
its  Jewish  communitj'  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  exercised  the  right 
to  nominate  its  rabbis  and  appropriated  part  of  the 
taxes  that  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  contribute,  which, 
in  1291,  amounted  to  6,800  maravedis  (about  §23,000) 
in  gold.  The  Ordinance  of  Alcala,  issued,  in  1348,  bj’ 
Alfonso  XL  of  Castile,  is  well  known  for  its  impor- 
tant influence  on  Spanish-Jewish  histor}'.  The  com- 
munity of  Alcala  possessed  several  S3'nagogues;  the 
largest  stood  on  the  Calle  de  la  Xinoga  (“  Synagogue 
Street”),  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  Calle  Mayor 
(“High  Street ”),  the  Jews  had  their  dwellings.  In 
the  courtyard  of  a large  house  in  the  Calle  Maj'or 
was  a small  sjmagogue;  and  between  the  Calle  IMavor 
and  the  Calle  de  Santiago  the  Jewish  slaughter-house 
was  situated.  Menaliem  b.  Zerah  lived  here  as  rabbi 
from  1361-68. 

A convert,  Pero  Ferrus,  who  delighted  in  writing 
satirical  ver.ses  upon  his  former  coreligionists,  once 
lampooned  the  rabbis  of  Alcala.  Equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, the  rabbis  answered  him  in  good  Castilian 
poetry  (Kayserling,  “Sephardim,”  p.  73;  Griitz, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  2dcd.,  viii.  82).  From  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alcala  the  famous  Polyglot  Bible  was 
issued  during  the  j'ears  1514-17.  Manj'  bajitized 
Jews  had  a share  in  the  compilation  of  this  extraor- 
dinarj'  work,  which,  from  the  proxiinit}'  of  Com- 
plutum — an  ancient  Roman  town — was  called  also 
the  Complutcnsian  Bible.  The  most  prominent 
among  the  Jewish  collaborators  were  Alfonso  de 
Zamora,  who  lived  here  from  1514  to  1544 ; and  Paulo 
Coronel  and  Alfonso  de  Alcala,  who  made  the  Latin 
translation.  The  magnificent  palace  Imilt  here  by 
Cardinal  Ximenez  of  Cisneros,  at  whose  expense  the 
work  was  undertaken,  until  recently  contained  the 
state  records;  and  in  its  spacious  halls  were  to  be 
found,  admirablj'  arranged,  the  records  of  tlie  vic- 
tims of  the  Inquisition.  There  are  several  other 
cities  in  Spain  that  bear  the  name  Alcala. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  tVissenschaft  des 

Judenthums.  i.  138;  Jetcobs,  Sources  of  Spani.sh-Jewi.sh  Hi.s- 

torg,  pp.  1-6;  Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  )lis- 

toria,  xvil.  184  et  seq.;  Asher  b.  Jehlel,  RespoiUia,  No.  3.  S UK). 

M.  K. 

ALCALA  LA  REAL  : A town  in  Jaen.  Spain, 
which  sheltered  a few  Jews  in  the  IMiddle  Ages,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Alfonso  de  Alcala,  so  prominent 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Polj'glot  Bible.  31.  K. 

ALCAN,  EUGENE:  French  litterateur,  painter, 
and  poet,  who  embraced  Christianity ; born  in  Paris 
in  1811;  died  about  1898.  He  was  a brother  of  Al- 
phonse Alkan;  but  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
the  orthographj'  of  the  family  name  has  never  been 
explained.  Alcan  was  the  autlior  of  the  following 
works:  (1)  “La  Legende  des  Ames  ; Souvenirs  de 
Quelques  Conferences  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  ” 
(1879);  (2)  “ La  Flore  Printani^re : Souvenirs  du  Ber- 
ceau  et  de  la  Premiere  Enfance  ” (1882) ; (3)  “ La  Flore 
du  Calvaire:  Traits  Caracteristiques  de  Quelques 
Voies  Douloureuses  ” (1884);  (4)  “Les  Cannibales  et 
Leur  Temps : Souvenir  de  la  Campagne  de  I'Oceanie 
sous  le  Commandant  3Iarceau,  Capitaine  de  Fregate” 
(1887);  (5)  “Les  Grands  Devouements et  I’lmpot  du 
Sang  ” (1890) ; and  (6)  “ Reclts  Instructifs  du  Pere 
Balthazar  ” (1892). 

Bibliography  : De  Gubernatis,  Dictionnaire  International 

des  Ecrivains  du  Jour,  s.v. 

F.  II.  V. 

ALCAN,  f6lIX  : French  publisher  and  scholar ; 
born  at  3Ietz,  3Iarch  18,  1841;  grandson  of  Gerson 
Levjq  author  of  “Orgue  et  Pioutim,”  and  son  of  a 
well-known  publisherat  3Ietz.  Having  finished  his 
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studies  at  the  lyceum  of  his  native  city,  he  entered 
the  fecole  Normale  Superieure  of  Paris  in  1862. 
When  he  left  it  in  1865  he  became  a lecturer  on 
mathematics  till  1869,  when  he  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  his  father’s  publishing  business  at  Metz. 
In  1872  he  went  to  Paris,  where  in  the  following  year 
he  entered  the  old  publishing-house  of  Gernier-Bail- 
li6re,  of  which  he  became  the  head  in  1883.  In  1880 
he  originated  a series  of  school-books  for  use  in  the 
lyceums : this  series  embraced  works  on  science,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy.  The  publications  of  his  firm 
include  the  most  considerable  works  on  philosophic 
subjects  published  in  France.  In  1895  he  was  cre- 
ated knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Alliance  Israel- 
ite Universelle. 

Bibliography:  Gubernatis,  Dictionnaire  International  de.s 

Ecrivains  du  Jour,  i.  35,  36. 

1.  B. 

ALCAN,  MICHEL : French  engineer,  politi- 
cian, and  author ; born  at  Donnelay,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  1801 ; died  at 
Paris,  1877.  During  his  youth  his  merits  as  a me- 
clianical  engineer  were  recognized  by  the  Society 
of  the  Friemls  of  Labor,  which  awarded  to  him  its 
silver  medal.  In  Paris  he  took  part  in  the  polit- 
ical events  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  voted  with  the  advanced 
political  party  called  “The  Mountain.”  After  a 
brilliant  political  career,  he  resumed  his  early  studies 
and  graduated  from  the  ficole  Centrale  as  engineer. 
In  1845  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  which  position  he  occupied  until  his  death. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Jewish  Con- 
sistory of  Paris;  in  1867,  a member  of  the  Central 
Consistory  in  place  of  Salomon  Munk. 

Among  his  works  are:  “Essai  sur  I’lndustrie 
des  Matieres  Textiles,”  1847;  2d  ed.,  1859;  “La 
Fabrication  des  fetoffes,  Traite  Complet  de  la  Fila- 
ture du  Cotoii,”  1864;  “Traite  du  Travail  des 
Laines,”  1866;  “Traite  du  Travail  des  Laines  Pei- 
gnees,”  1873,  etc. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  s.v. ; Archives 

Israelites,  1877. 

J.  w. 

ALCAN,  MOYSE  ; French  publisher  and  litter- 
ateur- born  in  1817;  died  in  Metz,  ilay  14,  1869; 
father  of  the  Parisian  publisher  Felix  Alcan.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Jewish  consistory  of  Metz  and 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  Al- 
can contributed  to  the  “ Archives  Israelites  ” and  the 
“ Revue  d’Austrasie  ” a number  of  poems,  sonatas, 
and  cantatas,  such  as  “Noema”  (1841);  “Ruth,”  a 
Biblical  hymn,  dedicated  to  Carmoly  (1843);  and 
“ Spartacus,  ” a cantata  performed  at  the  public  con- 
cert of  the  Societe  de  I’Union  des  Arts,  at  Metz  in 
1852,  and  at  Damascus,  1860.  J.  W. 

ALCANIZ : A town  in  the  province  of  Teruel, 
Aragon,  Spain;  situated  sixty -three  miles  .southeast 
of  Saragossa.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
Jews  were  resident  there.  The  grand  master  of 
the  Order  of  Calatrava,  to  whom,  in  1306,  the  king 
of  Aragon  had  presented  the  town,  received  under 
his  care,  with  the  king’s  permission,  thirty  Jewish 
families,  presumably  refugees  from  France  (Jacobs, 
“Sources,”  No.  914,  p.  52,  and  the  other  documents 
listed,  ibid.  p.  245).  To  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Na- 
ples, the  .Jews  of  Alcaniz  loaned  King  Alfonso  V.  the 
sum  of  2,225  florins  (about  $1,120,  or  £224)  in  gold. 
At  the  disputation  in  Tortosa,  in  1413,  they  were  rep- 


resented by  Don  Joseph  Ardot  and  Don  Meir  Alcoya. 
In  Alcaniz  there  existed  a law  which  imposed  a tine 
of  seven  sueldos  upon  any  Jew  who  wished  to  leave 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  settling  elsewhere. 

M.  K. 

ALCHEMY  : The  undeveloped  chemistry  of  the 
IVIiddle  Ages,  characterized  by  belief  in  the  transmu- 
tation of  base  metals  into  gold,  the  discovery  of  a 
panacea,  etc.  Traces  of  the  connection  of  Jews  with 
the  science  of  Alchemy  are  very  scanty  in  Hebrew 
literature.  Not  a .single  distinguished  adept  is  found 
who  has  left  in  a Hebrew  form  traces  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  a 
single  important  ancient  work  upon  the  science  which 
is  not  directly  related  to  the  Jews,  with  their  tradi- 
tions and  their  science.  Alchemy,  like  others  of  the 
exact  sciences,  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign elements,  and  developed  from  a more  or  less 
secret  science  belonging  to  a particular  craft,  into  a 
mysterious  science  dealing  with  changes  in  the  or- 
ganic as  well  as  the  metallic  world.  From  the  art  of 
gilding,  it  became  that  of  the  gold-maker ; passing 
from  the  simple  solutions  and  chemical  baths  used 
in  the  goldsmith’s  workshop,  it  aimed  at  compound- 
ing the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher’s  stone.  In 
the  evolution  of  Alchemy  there  are  at  least  three 
epochs:  The  first,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  period; 
the  second,  the  Arabic  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the 
last,  or  modern,  period,  extending  from  the  sixteenth 
century  lo  the  present  day.  Undoubtedly  the  home 
of  Alchemy  was  Egypt ; and  the  researches  of  Ber- 
thelot  show  conclusively  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
tradition  concerning  Alchemy  has  survived  political 
changes  and  been  preserved  in  a surprisingly  correct 
form  in  Greek,  old  Roman,  and  medieval  tradition. 

Alchemy  had  already  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury assumed  a mystical  and  magical  character, 
exemplified  in  such  recipes  as  appear  in  the  magic 
papyri.  The  whole  syncretism  of  the  East — Jewish 
and  Egyptian  gnosis,  Greek  m5"steries,  and  Ophite 
speculations  — combined  to  produce  a current  of 
thought  which  affected  every  mental  production  of 
the  age.  They  were  all  thrown  into  the  san^  alem- 
bic; and  the  result  was  expected  to  be  another  kind 
of  jihilosopher’s  .stone — a stone  that  could  change 
this  base  mundane  life  into  one  of  ethereal  spiritu- 
ality. Alchemy  partook  of  the  same  peculiarity. 
Gods  of  the  Pantheon,  with  Hermes  at  their  head, 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  were 
pressed  into  tlie  service  of  magic  and  Alchemy,  A 
whole  series  of  so-called  pseudepi- 

Pseud-  graphic  writings  exist,  though  they 
epigraphic  are  not  all  of  a purely  religious 
Writings,  character.  To  be  great  in  one  depart- 
ment meant  to  be  great  in  every  de- 
partment— in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  mysteries. 
Hence  all  of  the  sages  of  the  past  were  credited  with 
such  knowledge,  and  were  considered  as  authors  of 
books  containing  the  information  .sought.  Adam  and 
Abraham  have  in  their  turn  been  described  as  authors 
of  alchemistic  treatises,  and  Moses  is  repeatedly  met 
with  as  the  author  of  such  works.  To  Moses  are  as- 
cribed the  Greek  treatise  known  as  “ Diplosis  ” (that 
is,  the  art  of  doubling  the  weight  of  gold),  and  the 
treatise  “The  Chemistry  of  Moses”  (dealing  with 
metallurgy),  published  by  Berthelot  in  his  “ Collec- 
tion des  Anciens  Alchimistes  Grecs,  ” Paris,  1887-88, 
ii.  300-315,  iii.  287-301.  In  the  Greek  manuscript 
of  St.  Mark  of  the  ninth  century  Zosimos  quotes  long 
passages  from  “ The  Chemistry  of  Moses.  ” 

More  important  than  these  texts  is  the  one  pre- 
served in  the  magical  papyri  of  Leyden,  especially 
papyrus  IF,  which  contains  many  such  chemical 
recipes,  probably  the  oldest  known.  Among  other 
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powers  and  gods  are  mentioned  Abraliam,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  tlie  angel  Michael,  and  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  work  is  the  so  called  “Eighth  Book  of 
Moses,”  or  “The  Key  of  Moses”:  the  prototype  for 
so  many  subsequent  magical  clariculae,  containing 
recipes  intermingled  with  invocations  and  incan- 
tations. These  recipes  in  the  papyrus  and  in  the 
“Book  of  Moses  ” are  identical  with  those  attributed 
to  Pseudo-Demetrius,  and  belong  to  a particular  class 
of  practical  recipes  (Berthelot,  l.c.  iii.  288,  note). 
!Many  of  these  recipes  of  practical  metallurgy  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Latin  compositiones  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  date  of  the  above-named  papyrus  is 
of  the  second  or  third  century  (compare  Berthelot, 
“ La  Chimie  au  Moyen-Age,”  i.  67).  Berthelot  refers 
to  this  work  and  to  similar  ones  in  order  to  show 
the  Jewish  origin  of  some  portions  of  it  (Berthe- 
lot, “Les  Origines  de  I’Alchimie,”  pp.  53-o7,  Paris, 
1885).  King  Solomon  also  comes  in  for  a share  in 
the  history  of  Alcheiu}^ ; and  his  “ Labyrinth  ” is  one 
of  the  old  formuhe  which  have  survived.  Johanan 
Alemanno,  in  his  “Heshek  Shelomoh  ” (Solomon’s 
Desire)  mentions  a 
book  of  Alchemy  as 
the  work  of  Solo- 
mon (see  Steinschnei- 
der,  “Cat.  Bodl.” 
under  “Solomon,” 
col.  2296).  One  who 
lived  much  earlier 
had  been  credited 
with  the  knowledge 
of  changing  copper 
into  gold : The  name 
of  Me-zahab,  R.  V. 

(“Waters  of  Gold”; 

Gen.  x.xxvi.  39),  was 
interpreted  to  mean 
— according  to  Ibn 
Ezra  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  passage 
— that  “ he  trans- 
muted copper  into 
gold.” 

Of  a far  less  legend- 
ary character  than  all 
these  seems  to  have  been  Maria  Hebr^a,  who, 
according  to  Hoefer,  made  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  for  she  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered hydrochloric  acid.  Her  name 
Maria  the  survives  in  the  balneum  marm,  the 

Jewess.  bain-marie — a water-bath  extensively 

used  in  chemical  processes  in  which 
gentle  heat  is  necessarj' ; see  cut.  page  331.  Manget, 
in  his  “ Bibliotheca  Chemica  Curiosa  ” (Geneva,  1702), 
publishes  (vol.  ii.,  plate  viii.,  fig.  6)  the  symbolon  of 
“ Maria  Hebraea  Moysis  Soror  ” (see  cut  on  next  page). 
She  is  thus  identified  with  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ostanes,  one  of  the  oldest  Greek 
writers,  mentions  her  as  “the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Saba  ” (Berthelot,  “ La  Chimie  au  Moyen-Age,  ” iii. 
125).  In  the  Alexander  book  (2d  part)  of  the  Per- 
sian poet  Nizami,  Maria,  a Syrian  princess,  visits 
the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  learns  from 
Aristotle,  among  other  things,  the  art  of  making 
gold  (see  Bacher,  “ Leben  und  Werke  Nizami’s,”  ed. 
1871,  p.  76).  Whatever  the  epoch  of  Maria  may  have 
been,  her  existence  is  a positive  fact;  and  since  she 
was  mentioned  by  Ostanes,  she  belongs  thus  to  the 
firet  period.  Very  extensive  abstracts  of  her  alche- 
mistic  works  are  given  by  Zosimus,  the  greatest  of 
the  Greek  alchemists. 

Syriac  tran.slations  from  the  Greek  (Berthelot, 
“ Collection  des  Anciens  Alchimistes  Grecs,”  ii.  107, 


iii.  252),  and  then  into  Arabic — or,  as  it  is  often 
stated,  into  Hebrew — lead  from  the  first  to'the  second 
period.  Kalid  b.  Jasiki — that  is,  Khalid  b.  Yazid 
(died  708) — figures  as  the  oldest  alchemist;  and  Ber- 
thelot does  not  question  his  existence.  The  follow- 
ing work  is  attributed  to  him ; “ Liber  Sccretorum 
Artis  ...  ex  Hebrseo  in  Arabicum  et  ex  Arabico  in 
Latinum  versus  Incerto  Interprete.”  This  treatise 
has  often  been  reprinted;  in  Manget,  “Bibliotheca 
Chemica,”  ii.  183,  and  in  the  “ Theatrum  Chemicum,” 
V,  186,  Strasburg,  1660.  Steinschneider  (“Hebr. 
Uebers.  ” pp.  852,  853)  doubts  the  existence  of  a 
translation  from  “the  Hebrew  into  Latin,”  as  he  has 
not  seen  it,  and  believes  the  statement  to  be  an  in- 
vention of  the  alchemists.  Such  a translation  may 
have  been  made  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  as 
other  treatises  are  in  existence  of  which  heretofore 
not  the  slightest  indication  had  been  found. 

The  .Jewish  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  science.  Judah  ha-Levi  mentions 
it  in  his  “ Cuzari  ” (iii.  chap.  liii.).  Maimonides  knew 
the  writings  of  Hermes  (“  Moreh,”  iii.  chap,  xxix., 

where  also  other  simi- 
lar pseudepigraphic 
treatises  are  men- 
tioned); in  the  .same 
chapter  Maimonides 
speaks  of  the  Sa- 
beans,  whose  statues 
of  the  planets  corre- 
spond to  the  seven 
metals  and  the  seven 
climates. 

Gerson  b.  Solomon, 
the  author  of  the 
compendium  “Sha’ar 
ha-Shamayim,”  gives 
a succinct  description 
of  the  fundamental 
theory  of  “ Alkimi- 
niya”  (ii.  chap,  ii.), 
being  the  science  of 
changingba.se  metals 
into  gold.  Gerson  de- 
rived all  his  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject 
from  Hebrew  translations  of  Arabic  writings  (see 
Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  pp.  9 et  eeq.). 

Of  the  next  important  Arabic  writer,  Abul  Kasim 
Majriti  (tenth  century),  only  a fragment  of  the  He- 
brew translation  has  been  preserved 
Known  in  the  IMunich  manuscript.  No.  214, 
DSnn  n’^3n  (“  The  Aim  of  the  Wise  ”) 
Writers.  . — ^ kind  of  a compendium  made  by 

an  anonymous  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  containing  merely  the  magical  por- 
tion, and  omitting  the  first  part,  which  dealt  witli 
Alchemy  (see  Steinschneider,  “Zur  Pseudepigra- 
phischen  Literatur, ” pp.  28-51,  and  “Hebr.  Uebers.” 
pp.  853-854).  This  manuscript  contains,  in  addition, 
an  alchemistic  treatise  ascribed  to  Maimonides,  and 
briefly  described  by  Steinschneider  (“Zur  Pseud- 
epigraphischen  Literatur,”  pj).  26-27).  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a letter,  as  so  many  alchemists’  writings 
often  are. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  (the  whole  number- 
ing four  leaves;  folio,  295-335)  there  is  a note  by 
the  Spani.sh  owner  of  the  manuscript  describing  a 
method  of  transmutation  of  silver  into  gold,  which  he 
claims  to  have  taken  from  an  old  book.  Tliis  manu- 
script— which,  according  to  Steinschneider,  belongs 
to  the  fifteenth  centur}' — contains,  furthermore,  a 
treatise  on  divination  by  means  of  the  palm-tree, 
ascribed  to  a certain  Abu  Afiah  al-Sarakusti ; it  is 
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described  in  detail  by  Steinsclmeider  (p.  14).  lie 
was  known  in  the  foiirteenth  centui-y  to  Protiat 
Duran  and  especially  to  Johanan  Alemanno,  the 
teacher  of  Pico  di  Mirandola,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Abu  Allah  states  that  he  derived  his  knowl- 
edge from  the  writings  of  King  Solomon  the  Jew, 
thus  connecting  his  science  with  old  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion. From  the  same  author  a treatise  on  Alchemy 
is  mentioned,  by  Alemanno,  of  which  he  made  a 
copy  in  his  “ Likkutim  ” (Collectanea) 
Abul  in  the  Hebrew  translation.  From  this, 
Kasim  Abraham  Jagel — ^end  of  the  sixteenth 

and  century ; afterward  called  Camillo  Ja- 
Abu  Afilab.  gel,  author  of  the  well-known  Hebrew 
catechism  “ Lekah  Tob  ” (The  Good 
Doctrine ) — made  an  abstract  in  his  manuscript  “ Bet 
Ya‘ar  ha-Lebanon.”  I.  S.  Reggio,  the  first  possessor 
of  this  manuscript,  puhlished  a portion  of  this  alche- 
mistic  treatise  of  Abu  Allah  in  “Kerem  Hemed,”  ii. 
46-48,  V.  41-53,  limiting  himself  to  the  historical  in- 
troduction, in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  work  is 
really  that  of  a certain  “ Sum  ” (po)  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Saba;  his  widow  is  the 
Biblical  queen  of  Sheba,  and  she  brought  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  stone — or  other  material  which  changed 
everything  into  gold — to  Solomon,  who  then  wrote 
it  down  in  the  book  now  translated  by  Abu  Afiah. 

Jagel  also  wrote  a cha]iter  on  the  philosopher’s 
stone  in  the  same  work,  part  iv.,  quoted  above  (see 
“Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  1828,  ix.  14).  The  transla- 
tion of  the  book  on  the  palm-tree  was,  according  to 
Steinsclmeider  (“Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  849),  made  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  dated  1391,  and  the 
author  may  have  been  the  same  who  translated 
Majriti’s  work  (f5.  p.  854);  in  both  cases  the  trans- 
lation has  evidently  been  made  from  the  Arabic. 
The  treatise  ascribed  to  Plato  in  the  same  Munich 
manuscript  is  of  a magic  character.  Steinsclmeider 
mentions  further,  in  “Codex  Berlin,”  70,  2,  a short 
treatise  of  only  three  pages  on  a subject  somewhat 
akin  to  Alchemy,  “ Maleket  Me  ha-Zahab  ” (The 
Art  of  the  Waters  of  Gold),  See  “Cat,  Berlin,”  i. 
46,  and  Steinsclmeider,  “Hebr,  Uebers,”  p,  967, 

The  “Codex  Paris,”  No,  1207,  contains,  on  some 
blank  leaves,  made  by  a late  author,  a Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  the  treatise  “ Quinta  Essentia,  ” written  by  a 
certain  “Roman,”  Steinsclmeider (“ Hebr,  Uebers.” 
p.  824)  thinks  it  identical  with  the  treatise  of  Pseudo- 
Raymond  Lully,  “ Liber 
de  Secretis  Naturae,”  or 
“Quintae  Essentiae.”  His 
alchemistic  writings — that 
is  to  say,  those  ascribed  to 
him — are  printed  in  full 
by  Mauget,  “Bibliotheca 
Chemica  Curiosa,”  i.  707- 
911.  With  Abraham  de 
Portaleone’s  “De  Auro, 
Dialogi  Tres”  (Venice, 
1514),  the  end  of  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  written 
on  the  subject  is  appar- 
ently reached. 

An  important  manu- 
script has,  however,  come 
into  possession  of  the  wri- 
ter of  this  article  which 
turns  out  to  be  a complete  collection  of  alchemistic 
works.  This  manuscript — written  in  1690,  some- 
where in  the  East  or  possibly  Morocco, in  a fine  Span- 
ish hand — is  as  complete  a hibliotheca  alcliemica  Juda- 
ica  as  one  could  desire.  It  is  evidently  a copj^  of  a 
much  older  manuscript,  as  the  copyist  has  often  sug- 
gested corrections  on  the  margin.  It  consists  of  two 


parts:  the  first  embracing  the  Greek- Arabic  period, 
with  possibly  one  exception;  the  second,  the  alche- 
mists of  the  Latin  world.  A large  number  of  alche- 
mists are  mentioned  here  of  whom  no  mention  is  made 
elsewhere,  and  the  identification  either  of  the  authors 
or  of  the  works  of  which  abstracts  are  given  in  the 
Hebrew  compilation  is  extremely  difficult.  In  not 
few  cases  they  have  defied  identification.  The  trend 
of  the  work  is  more  in  the  direction  of  practical 
chemistry  and  of  precise  indications  of  the  manner  in 
which  chemical  operations  are  conducted.  It  resem- 
bles the  so-called  “Avicenna”  of  medieval  Latin  texts. 
Its  completeness  merits  a tolerably  full  description. 
Passing  through  many  hands,  the  original  names  have 
been  corrupted,  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  identifica- 
tion is  increased.  That  this  compilation  is  old  is  shown 
by  the  fact  also  that  we  find  here  the  alchemistic 
treatise  of  Abu  Afiah  al-Sarakusti,  of  which  Ale- 
manno had  made  the  abstract  mentioned  above.  It 
agrees  absolutely  with  the  manuscript. 

The  manuscript  begins  with  a short  note  about 
the  “ Moon.  ” In  alchemistic  terminology  the  moon 
is  equivalent  to  silver,  and  the  sun  to 
An  Impor-  gold.  The  next  chapter  deals  with 
tant  Man-  “Moon  and  Sun ” ; not  a few  treatises 

uscript.  ascribed  to  Geber  have  the  same  title 
(compare  “De  Massa  Solis  et  Lunfe,” 
“Theatrum  Chemicum,”  v.  429).  Then  follows  a 
prescription  entitled  “La'alot  ha-Zahab”  (evidently 
a recipe  for  making  gold,  a “ chrysopoisea  ”).  Now 
comes  the  treatise  of  Abu  Afiah  in  full,  with  all  the 
details  that  Reggio  omitted  when  publishing  Jagel’s 
abstract.  The  next  chapter  is  by  tlie  author  of  many 
anonymous — and,  as  a rule,  old — treatises  found  in 
Manget  and  in  the  “Theatrum  Chemicum.”  The 
chapter  following  is  ascribed  to  a certain  Johanan 
“ Ashprmantt.  ” This  curious  name  seems  to  indicate 
the  Greek  alchemist  “Johannes  Archipresbyter,”  or 
according  to  medieval  Greek,  “ Archipr^tt.”  After 
these  follows  a compendium  of  fourteen  books, 
counted  as  such,  and  each  one  taken  from  a different 
author.  The  first  is  called  “Astuta,”  a name  else- 
where unknown,  but  which  may  be  identical  with  the 
mythical  “ Sastiton  ” mentioned  in  connection  with 
another  alchemistic  or  mystical  Avork  ascribed  to 
King  Solomon  and  quoted  by  Alemanno  (see  Stein- 
schneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”col.  2297).  This  “Sastiton” 
is  probably  “ Ostanes,  ” the  great  alchemist,  whose 
name  is  often  w’ritten  in  medieval  Latin  texts  “ As- 
tanes.  ” The  last  two  letters  were  afterward  misread 
in  the  Hebrew  into  one  by  the  copyist  or  by  the 
writer  of  the  older  original.  In  this  treatise  is  men- 
tioned a master  called  “Humash”  or  “Homesh”; 
unquestionably  Hermes  is  meant.  The  corruption 
was  due  to  the  Hebrew  transliteration  (K'D')n=TOn)- 
About  Ostanes,  see  Berthelot  (“  Chimie  au  Moyen- 
Age,”  iii.  13, 116).  Book  ii.  is  ascribed  to  “ Aliberto 
Manyo  ” (Albertus  Magnus).  The  oldest  Latin  man- 
uscript of  Alchemy  of  the  fourteenth  century- 
studied  in  detail  by  Berthelot  {l.c.  vol.  i.) — shows 
a marked  similarity  with  this  compilation  {ibid.  pp. 
290  et  seq.) . 

Book  iii.  is  ascribed  to  “ Spros  ” (unknown) ; Book 
iv.,  to  “Aristotle”;  Simon  Duran  (died  1425)  kneAV 
a treatise  written  by  Aristotle  on  four  hundred  stones 
and  chemical  preparations  (see  Steinsclmeider,  “ Zur 
Pseudepigraph.  Lit.”  p.  82,  Nos.  1 and  8)  For  a 
treatise  of  “ Aristotle  ” agreeing  more  with  this  text, 
see  Manget  (“Bibliotheca,”  i.  638-650;  and  also 
“Theatrum  Chemicum,”  v.  880-893).  The  sixth 
book  is  ascribed  to  “Yeber,”  the  Pseudo-Geber 
(compare  Manget,  “ Summa  Perfectionis  Magisterii,” 
i.  519;  and  also  Berthelot,  “Chimie  au  Moyen-Age,” 
iii.  149).  Of  the  authors  of  the  following  books. 
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“Arcturus”  (book  vii.)  is  unknown.  “Arclielaos” 
(book  viii.)  is,  on  the  contrarj',  often  mentioned 
1)3'  ancient  alciiemists.  Book  ix.  is  the  book  of 
“ Light.  ” It  may  be  the  translation  of  “ Speculum,  ” 
a name  borne  by  manj'  works,  such  as  Roger  Bacon ’s 
and  Geber’s;  or  it  may  be  the  “Liber  Lucis”  of 
Joan  de  Rupescissa  (Manget,  ii.  84-87 ; and  “Thea- 
trum  Cliemicum,”  1659,  iii.  284-293).  Book  x.  is  by 
“Irimans  of  Kostantina” — probably  Morienus,  or 
bj"  his  full  name,  Morienus  Romanus.  Book  xi.  deals 
with  the  “ Thirty  Paths.”  Book  xii.,  “Avisina,”  is 
Avicenna.  A methodical  practical  treatise  in  the 
old  Latin  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century 
bears  his  name  (Berthelot,  l.c.  i.  293).  This  Latin 
text — which  is,  according  to  Berthelot,  the  source  of 
the  alchemistic  sections  in  Vincentius  of  Beauvais’s 
work  “ Speculum  Naturale” — is  of  special  interest, 
as  in  it  is  found  an  interpolated  list  of  alchemists, 
among  whom  are  “Isaac  the  Jew,”  and  a certain 


A double  glossary'  of  Arabic  and  Greek  words  con- 
cludes this  first  part  of  the  manuscript,  in  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Albertus  Magnus,  all  the  authors 
mentioned  belong  to  the  Greek-Arabic  period  as  re- 
flected in  compilations  of  the  thirteenth  centurj-. 

To  a later  period  belong  the  authors  of  the  second 
“ Collection  ” ( , as  it  is  called  in  the  manuscript. 

It  must  suffice  to  mention  merelj'  the  names,  as  onlj'  a 
few  of  them  are  prominent  and  known  elsewhere  as 
authorities  in  Alchemj'.  The  list  begins 
Contents  with  “Mestre  Arnaldcs”  — Arnaldus 
of  Second  de  Yillanova  (flourished  1300).  ^lany 
Collection,  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
Hebrew  (.see  Steinschneider,  “Hebr. 
Uebers.”  pp.  778  et  seq.,  under  “ Arnaldes”  in  the  in- 
dex), but  outside  of  this  manuscript  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  the  alchemistic  writings.  For  the  Latin 
texts,  see  Jlanget,  l.e.  i.  662-706;  “ Theatrum  Chemi- 
cum,”  1659,  iii.  118-136,  and  iv.  et  seq.  “Joane 
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(From  Manget,  “ Bibliotheca  Cberoica  Curiosa.”) 


“ Jacob,  a philosopher,  ” who  plaj-ed  important  roles. 
A pope  is  also  mentioned ; and  among  the  authors 
in  the  manuscript  is  also  “ The  Pope.  ” 

The  book  of  “Razis”  — here  book  xiii.  — is  found 
also  in  the  old  Latin  manuscript;  onlj'  the  text  has 
been  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which  the  first  is 
ascribed  to  “ Abubacar  ” and  the  second  to  “ Razis  ” 
(Berthelot,  l.c.  i.  306-310,  311).  The  second  treatise 
is  identical  with  the  one  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Aristotle  in  “Theatrum  Cliemicum”  (iii.  56)  as  “De 
Perfecto  Magisterio,”  while  Razis’  treatise  has  the 
title  “ Lumen  Luminis,”  and  that  of  Abubacar  “ Liber 
Secretorum.”  The  last  book,  xiv.,  is  ascribed  to  Plato. 
In  the  Latin  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century 
an  alchemistic  treatise  was  ascribed  to  Plato  under  the 
name  of  “ Anagnensis,”  probabjj'  connected  with  the 
“Nomes  ” of  Plato  (see  Steinschneider,  “Zur  Pseud- 
epigraphischen  Literatur,”  p.  53,  and  his  “Hebr.  Ue- 
bers.” p.  849).  In  “Theatrum  Cliemicum,”  v.  101  et 
seq.,  is  also  published  “Platonis  Libri  Quatuor  cum 
Commento  Hebuhabes  Hanied ; Explicatus  ab  Hes- 
tole.”  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
is  mentioned  here  because  Berthelot,  in  speaking  of 
this  treatise  of  Plato  (found  also  in  the  old  Latin 
manuscript),  pointed  to  the  “Aron  noster,”  referred 
to  in  the  commentary  as  being  a Jew.  This  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  as  “ Judams.” 


Ashkenazi  ” is  then  mentioned ; perhaps  “ Thcodoni- 
cus”  or  “ Theotonicus,  ” whose  name  was  afterward 
changed  by  popular  etymologj'  into  “Teutonicus” 
(see  Berthelot,  l.c.  i.  71).  “Messir  Piero  Dabano”  is 
none  other  than  the  famous  Petrus  Bonus,  author  of 
the  “ Margarita  Pretiosa  ” (Manget,  1. c.  ii.  1-79 ; “ Thea- 
trum Cliemicum,”  1660,  v.  507).  Less  known,  or  per- 
haps unknown,  are  the  following  nanies  mentioned 
in  this  part  of  the  manuscript  (accompanying  each 
some  short  abstract  is  given):  Nicolo  d'Inglitera, 
“ who  had  left  England  together  with  his  art  ” ; Mes- 
tero  Erniano  de  Normandia;  Messer  Andrea  de  Na- 
poli; Bartolomeo  dal  Tempio;  Messer  Guaspare  della 
Bolonj'a;  Cristofano  della  Bolonj'a;  Messer  Joane 
Botrio;  Frate  Elia  (“Helia,”  “Alia,”  occurs  verj' 
often;  a certain  Ylia  is  mentioned  in  Plato’s  “Quar- 
toruni”);  IMesscr  Simone  Reco,  who  had  “made  the 
white  vestment  ” ; Gulielmo  da  Monte  Polaseno.  The 
last  on  the  list  is  a certain  “Romito,”  who  speaks  on 
the  “ Partikolare.  ” This  name  is  the  only  one  that 
might  help  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  this  compila- 
tion. In  folio  1305  the  following  statement  appears: 
“These  artifices  were  given  me  by  Mestro  Yacopo 
Davinisia  {i.e.,  Jacob  of  Venice),  who  performed 
them  in  Rome  before  the  Cardinal  della  Colonna,  and 
I have  given  him,  for  teaching  them  to  me,  sixtj' 
florins.”  Unfortunatelj'  there  were  fourteen  cardinals 
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of  the  uame  Colonna  between  the  years  1230  and  IGOo 
— the  latest  possible  date  for  this  manuscript,  which 
is  a copy  made  in  1690.  The  reference  to  Rome, 
though  explicit  enough,  may  refer  only  to  the  place 
where  Yacopo  had  been,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  place 
the  author  of  the  compilation : it  points  to  Italy,  at 
any  rate,  as  his  possible  home.  The  manuscript  was 
evidently  compiled  by  a man  who  knew  one  or  more 
of  the  Romance  languages  besides  Latin : Italian  and 
Latin  words  occur  throughout  the  book.  It  is  shown 
besides  in  the  form  of  the  proper  names  of  the  authors, 
and  of  the  names  of  ingredient  metals,  etc.,  although 
they  may  just  as  well  be  considered  as  Catalan  or 
even  Provencal.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  some  of 
the  oldest  translations  of  alchemistic  writings  have 
been  in  these  languages.  In  the  works  attributed  to 
Lully,  quotations  in  Provencal  are  found.  In  fact, 
all  the  oldest  translations  were  made  in  Si)aiii  or 
Provence  (see  Berthelot,  l.c.  i.  66,  and 

Date  of  note),  and  in  the  twelftli  or  thirteenth 

Compila-  century.  One  of  the  oldest  is  that 
tion.  made  by  Morienus,  in  1182,  while  no 
Latin  manuscripts  earlier  than  1300  are 
known  to  exist  (ibid.  p.  232).  Undoubtedly  the  first 
books  forming  the  foremost  part  of  the  manuscript 
were  translated  in  Spain,  either  fi’om  Ai'abic  or  from 
Latin.  Probably  all  the  rest  were  translated  from  the 
latter  language,  at  a period  prior  to  the  time  of  Jo- 
hanan  Alemanno,  or  befcre  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ; for,  as  stated  above,  he  copied  the  portion  of 
Abu  Allah  in  his  collectanea.  Another  proof  of  an  ear- 
lier period  than  the  fifteenth  century  for  the  original 
compilation  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  a. single  alchemist 
who  is  known  to  have  lived  after  that  time  is  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  The  absence  of  all  the  magic 
symbols  is  another  proof  for  the  early  date  of  the 
compilation,  as  these  symbols  found  in  old  Greek 
manuscripts  disappear  from  the  Latin  and  Arabic 
writings  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  (Berthelot, 
l.c.  iii.  10).  Its  date  must  therefore  be  placed  be- 
tween 1300  and  14.50.  jMoreover,  the  -author  must 
have  been  an  adept;  for  on  one  occasion  he  remarks 
(folio  1365)  that  Cristofano  della  Bolonya  “ had  op- 
erated in  our  house.”  One  might  feel  inclined  to 
ascribe  this  compilation  to  Alemanno,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  he  would  not  in  that  case  have  copied 
the  .same  text  separately  into  his  collectanea ; besides 
which  there  is  the  fact  that  a profound  difference  ex- 
ists between  these  alchemistic  treatises  and  Picodella 
Mirandola’s  “Opus  Aureum”  (Manget,  l.c.  ii.  558- 
585;  “ Theatrum  Chemicum ” (1602),  ii.  357;  (1659), 
pp.  312  et  seq.).  Pico  knows  and  qiiotcs  only  classical 
writers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Albcrtus  Magnus 
and  Vincentius,  not  one  single  name  of  the  whole 
host  of  Greek  and  Arabic  alchemists  is  given.  It 
would  at  least  be  surprising,  considering  that  he  was 
the  pupil  of  Alemanno,  that  the  latter  should  not 
have  communicated  to  him  or  drawn  his  attention  to 
these  alchemists. 

The  closing  pages  of  the  manuscript  are  devoted 
to  the  description  of  alchemic  alembics,  retorts,  fur- 
naces, and  other  instruments.  The  drawings  very 
closely  resemble  those  made  by  Albertus  Magnus, 
Lully,  and  Isaac  Hollandus,  which  again  confirms 
the  date  suggested  for  the  compilation.  An  alpha- 
betical index  of  names  and  subjects  concludes  tins 
manuscript,  which  contains  181  small  folios,  written 
in  an  Eastern  Sephardic  hand,  and  dated  in  the  year 
(5)4.50  [1690]. 

More  modei'n  writers  from  the  time  of  Theophras- 
tus combine  Alchemy  with  cabalistic  notions,  de- 
rived, no  doubt,  from  the  Cabala  literature,  but  not  a 
single  Jewish  author  is  mentioned.  The  sixteenth 
century  is  the  period  of  this  cabalistic  Alchemy, 


notably  in  the  “ Monas  Hieroglyphica  ” of  the  London 
doctor,  John  Dee,  “ Theatrum  Chemicum  ” (1602),  ii. 
203  et  seq. ; (1659),  pp.  178  et  seq. ; and  still  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  “Ars  et  Theoria  Transmutationis 
Metallicse”  of  Johannes  Augustinus  Pantheus(f5fd. 
pp.  459,  528  et  seq.).  Jews  themselves  apparently 
took  no  more  interest  in  the  science  of  Alchemy, 
deprived,  as  they  were,  from  that  period  on,  of  any 
further  intercourse  with  the  world  of  science. 

M.  G.v. 

ALCIMUS  (called  also  Jakim):  Leader  of  the 
antinational  Hellenists  in  Jerusalem,  under  Deme- 
trius I.  Soter  of  Syria  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xi.  9,  § 7); 
born  about  200  B.c. ; died  at  Jerusalem  160.  Hewasof 
priestly  family  (I  Mace.  vii.  14).  In  consequence  of 
the  national  movement  under  the  Hasmoneans,  and 
of  the  martial  successes  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (164- 
163),  the  party  lost  infiuence  and  was  partially  ex- 
pelled from  Jerusalem.  Immediately  after  Demetrius 
aseended  the  throne,  Alcimus  presented  himself  as 
a supporter  of  the  imperiled  authority  of  Syria  in 
Judea,  and  requested  the  punishment  of  Judas  Mae- 
cabeus.  Demetrius  entrusted  Bacchides,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Coele-syria,  with  this  task,  and  sent  him 
to  install  Alcimus  in  the  office  of  high  priest,  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  In  Judea,  because  of  his 
priestly  rank,  Alcimus  obtained  the  contidenee  of 
the  scribes  and  the  rigidly  pious  (xissideans),  who 
objeeted  to  the  conflict  on  general  principles,  and, 
therefore,  asked  him  to  bring  about  peace.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  pledges  of  safety,  he  put  many  of  them  to 
death  in  order  to  intimidate  the  rest.  Bacchides  him- 
self massacred  all  the  followers  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
who  fell  into  his  hands ; and  committing  Judea,  with 
a force  sufficient  for  garrison  duty,  to  the  care  of  Al- 
cimus, he  returned  to  Syria.  Alcimus, 

Alcimus  united  now  with  his  Jewish  partizans, 

and  the  took  up  arms  against  the  Maccabees  to 
Maccabees,  fight  for  the  supremacy  in  Judea  and 
for  the  post  of  dp.^;(£p(J0'w/7(bigh-priest- 
hood).  He  could  not  maintain  his  position,  however, 
and  repaired  to  the  king  for  assistance  (I  Macc.  vii. 
.5-25;  “Ant.”  xii.  10,  1,  3;  II  Macc.  xiv.  1-10). 

In  order  to  restore  him  to  the  office  of  high  priest  (II 
Dlacc.  xiv.  13),  Demetrius,  in  the  same  j^ear  (162), 
despatched  his  general  Nicanor,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  an  encounter  with  Judas;  and  the  anni- 
versary, Adar  13,  was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  as  the 
Nikanor  Day  (I  JMacc.  vii.  26-.50;  “Ant.”  xii.  10,  §4; 
II  Macc.  xiv.  12-xv.  36).  Soon  after,  Alcimus  ap- 
peared before  Jerusalem  with  Bacchides,  who  at- 
tacked .ludas  at  Eleasa  in  such  superior  numbers  that 
Judas  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Alcimus  and  the  Hellenists  now  assumed  control 
in  Judea  and  reveled  in  the  persecution  and  slaugh- 
ter of  nationalist  Jews.  Herein  Bacchides  assisted 
effectively  by  continued  war  on  the  Hasmoneans 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  and  by  the  erection  of  a num- 
ber of  fortifications  in  Judea  (I  Macc.  ix.  1-53; 
“Ant.”  xii.  11,  § 1;  xiii.  1,  § 5).  Alcimus  does  not 
appear  in  the  aceount  of  these  struggles;  only  his 
death  (160)  is  reported  in  conneetion  with  his  at- 
tempt to  tear  down  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the  in- 
ner Temple  (I  iVIacc.  ix.  54;  “Ant.”  xii.  10,  § 6).  He 
held  office  for  three  years  (“Ant.”  xii.  10,  § 6;  xx. 
10,  § 3),  and,  as  early  as  163  under  Antiochus  V.,  was 
appointed  successor  to  Menelaus  (“Ant.”  xii.  9,  § 7; 
XX.  10,  § 3 ; II  Macc.  xiv.  3).  It  is  possible  that 
what  is  related  in  I Maccabees  (vii.  5-25)  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  V.  (Schlatter,  “Jason  von 
Kyrene,”  p.  40). 

Without  doubt  Alcimus  held  some  office,  as  ap- 
pears from  I Macc.  vii.  9;  “Ant.”  xii.  9,  § 7;  xx. 
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10,  §3.  The  position  whicli  he  strove  for  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  kpaT^heiv  (I  Macc.  vii.  5)  and 
apxispuavvri  (I  Macc.  vii.  31,  II  Macc.  xiv.  13) ; and 
as  Joseplius  always  refers  to  liim  as 
As  High  liigh  priest,  Alcimus  is  recognized  as 
Priest.  such  by  all  authorities.  A fact  con- 
flicting with  this  is  that  he  mentions 
his  apxiepunivr/  to  the  king  as  being  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  (II  Macc.  xiv.  7);  yet,  without  question, 
the  members  of  another  family  up  to  this  time  had 
had  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  high-priesthood. 
He  could  have  meant  only  a higher  priestly  office, 
hereditary  in  his  family  for  some  generations.  From 
the  fact  that  the  scribes  and  Assideans  gave  him 
their  confidence  only  because  he  was  priest  of  Aaron ’s 
family,  it  follows  that  his  official  position  is  to  be 
sought  elsew'here  than  in  the  high-priesthood.* 
There  are  no  facts  bearing  on  the  relations  of 
Alcimus  as  high  priest  to  tlie  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
unless  the  destruction  of  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the 
inner  Temple  be  regarded  as  evidence  thereof.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  wall  was  not  destroyed,  as  is 
generally  accepted,  in  order  to  give  the  pagans  en- 
trance to  the  sanctuary  liitherto  closed  to  them;  but 
to  deprive  the  nationalist  Jews  of  their  last  refuge — 
the  fortress-like  Temple.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
is  said  about  his  rule  in  Judea  that  is  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  the  position  of  high  priest.  These  data 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Alcimus  w^as  not  high 
priest  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  civil  ruler 
of  the  province  of  Judea,  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Sj'ria,  and  that  kpeic  or  apxiepnc  was  the  official 
Syrian  designation  for  his  position.  His  expulsion 
from  Jerusalem  involved,  therefore,  resistance  to 
the  king,  and  the  governor  of  the  entire  province  of 
Ccele-syria  was  sent  to  reinstate  and  protect  him. 

The  governor,  as  his  superior,  led  him 
As  Civil  to  Judea  twice,  and  remained  there  till 
Governor,  his  death.  The  circumstance  that  Al- 
cimus waSThe  immediate  successor  to 
Menelaus,  who  was  not  of  priestly  stock,  confirms 
this  vie^v.  Alcimus’  rule  differed  from  that  of  Mene- 
laus in  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to 
make  inroads  upon  the  Temple  treasury  (since  it 
was  empty),  nor  to  wound  the  religious  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  Jews;  for  the  terms  of  peace  concluded 
between  the  Jews  and  Antiochus  V.  (163),  to  w'hom 
Alcimus  probably  owed  his  first  appointment,  had 
assured  them  religious  liberty ; and  from  that  time 
on  the  struggle  turned  only  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Nationalists  or  of  the  Hellenists.  The  misleading 
title  apxtepevg  occurred  in  the  sources  drawn  upon  by 
Josephus;  in  I Maccabees,  which  evinces  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  happened  in  Judea,  without  any 
keen  political  insight;  and  in  II  IMaccabees,  which 
describes  with  accuracy  occurrences  at  the  Sj'iian 
court  and  camp,  but  in  regard  to  Judean  affairs  gives 
free  play  to  fancy.  The  ambigiuty  involved  in  Al- 
cimus’ title  gave  rise  to  the  error  that  Alcimus  was 
high  priest,  and  this  carried  other  errors  in  its  train. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  the  legendaiy  account  in 
the  Midrash  (Gen.  R.  Ixv.  33,  and  in  Miclrash  Teh.  to 
xi.  7)  of  Jakim  of  Zerorot  (Zeredah),  nephew  of  Jose, 
son  of  Joezer  of  Zeredah.  He  is  probably  identical 
w itli  .lakim- Alcimus,  and  is  represented  as  being  pres- 
ent wiien  his  uncle,  wdio  may  have  been  one  of  the 
scribes  put  to  death  by  Alcimus,  w'as  led  to  execu- 
tion. When  he  threatened  his  nephew  wdth  the 
tortures  of  hell  for  his  faithlessness,  Jakim  killed 
himself. 


* The  older  view  as  to  Alcimus’  high-priesthood  is,  however, 
still  held  hy  scholars  to-day.  See,  e.g.,  Reinach,  Rev. 
Juives,  xl.99:  Sohilrer,  Tlieologiaclie  Literatur  Zeitung.  1900, 
No.  12,  cols.  .364,  635.— R.  G. 
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A.  Bv. 

ALCOHOLISM  ; The  morbid  condition  resulting 
from  the  excessive  or  prolonged  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

In  chronic  Alcoholism,  or  dipsomania,  alcoholic 
liquors  have  been  taken  in  excessive  quantities  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  the  drug  acts  as  a slow 
poison,  and  causes  disea.se  in  various  organs  of  the 
body.  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  so  frequent 
a result  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  that,  according 
to  Pitt,  Guy’s  Hospital  reports  show 
Alcoholism  that  43  per  cent  of  chronic  drinkers  are 
and  Nerv-  affected  by  it.  Nervous  disease,  end- 
ous  Dis-  ing  in  insanity,  is  a common  sequel 
ease.  to  alcoholic  indulgence  ; and  Savage 
states,  as  the  result  of  the  examination 
of  4,000  insane  persons  at  the  Bethlehem  Hosjutal, 
that  Alcoholism  was  the  admitted  and  direct  cau.se 
in  at  least  7 per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Alcoholism  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causa- 
tion of  disease ; and  in  all  diseases  alcoholics  are  bad 
patients.  In  epidemics  the  mortalit,y  among  drink- 
ers is  excessive;  and  the  general  power  of  resistance 
to  disease,  injury,  and  fatigue  is  diminished.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Hughes,  editor  of  the  “Alienist  and  Neu- 
rologist,” estimates  tliat  1.7  jier  cent  of  nervous,  10 
per  cent  of  digestive,  and  10  per  cent  of  heart  dis- 
eases are  due  to  it. 

The  mortality  from  Alcoholism  is  great,  though 
exact  figures  are  not  attainable.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son estimated  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  in- 
temperance in  England  and  Wales  at  .70,000,  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  entire  mortality  (“  Cyclopedia  of  Temper- 
ance and  Prohibition,”  Funk  A Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York,  1891).  Alcoholism  lessens  tlie  chance  of  life: 
the  English  life-insurance  companies  found  that  the 
jiresumptive  length  of  life  of  non-drinkers  was  about 
twice  that  of  drinkers.  Neisson  (“Contributions  to 
Vital  Statistics,”  18.77)  compared  the  mortality  of 
6, 1 1 1 drinkers  with  the  general  mortalitj’  of  England, 
and  found  that  there  were  .78.4  deaths  per  1,000  per 
annum  in  the  former,  as  against  19  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory. On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  biostatics  of 
Jews  under  normal  conditions  is  well  known,  and 
may  be  connected  with  the  absence  of  Alcoholism 
among  them. 

The  close  relationship  of  Alcoholism  and  crime 
is  well  known;  and  the  stati.stics  of  Baer  (“Der 
Alcoholismus,”  Berlin,  1878),  Kurella  (“Naturge- 
schichte  des  Verbrechens,”  1893),  Gallavardin  (“  Al- 
coholisme  et  Criminalite,”  Paris,  1889).  and  Sichart 
(“Ueber  Individuelle  Faktoren der  Verbrechens,”  in 
“Zeitschrift  fur  die  Gesammte  Staatswissenschaft,” 
1890,  X.),  show  that  from  3.7  to  8.7  per  cent  of  all  male- 
factors are  drunkards.  The  rate  of  suicide  varies 
with  the  general  rate  of  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
different  countries  (Morselli,  “Der  Selbstmord,  ein 
Kapitel  aus  der  Moralstatistik,”  1881).  On  the  other 
hand,  Jews  are  little  liable  to  this  form  of  aliena- 
tion (see  Suicide).  Intemperance  is  a contributing 
cause  in  30  to  34  percent  of  divorce  cases;  and  its 
relation  to  pauperism  is  a matter  of  common  ex- 
perience. 

The  evil  effects  of  Alcoholism  are  evident  in  the 
drunkard’s  posterity.  Sichart  found  Alcoholism  in 
the  parents  in  16  per  cent,  Peula  in  30  per  cent,  and 
Marro  in  46  per  cent  of  large  numbers  of  criminals 
examined.  Epilepsy,  insanity,  idiocy,  and  various 
forms  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  degeneracy  are 
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very  disproportionately  prevalent  among  the  off- 
spring of  alcoholics.  These  diseases  are  also  very 
frequent  among  Jews,  but  are  certainly  not  due  in 
tlieir  case  to  Alcoholism. 

Alcoholism  prevails  all  over  the  world,  and  is  prob- 
ably increasing,  more  especially  among  the  north- 
ern nations.  But  among  the  Jews  it  is 

Rarity  almost  an  unknown  affection.  Their 

Among-  sobriety  is  proverbial;  and  the  exiieri- 
Jews.  ence  among  Jewish  medical  practition- 
ers is  unanimously  to  the  effect  that 
occasion  to  observe  the  disease  in  the  person  of  a Jew 
is  of  c.xcessive  rarity.  The  Jews  are  undoubtedly  sub- 
ject to  nervous  diseases  to  a greater  extent  than  the 
general  community ; but  this  is  due  to  the  social  and 
hygienic  conditions  under  which  many  of  them  live, 
and  not  to  Alcoholism.  The  rate  of  suicide  is  far 
less  in  Jewish  than  in  other  communities;  and  this 
is  undoubtedly  connected  witli  the  absence  of  Alco- 
holism. Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  two.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  absence  of  Alcoholism  among  con- 
temporary Jews  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  ad- 
dicted to  it  in  the  past  left  families  which  have  died 
out;  but  there  is  no  evidenee  of  any  prevalence  of 
Alcoholism  among  Jews  at  any  period. 

Statistics  confirm  the  general  opinion  of  Jewish 
sobriety.  Selecting  two  typical  hospitals,  as  pos- 
sessing the  most  trustworthy  records,  a comparative 
investigation  may  be  made  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
Alcoholism  among  their  patients.  The  Boston  City 
Hospital  has  a general  clientele  in  a town  that  does 
not  contain  a disproportionately  large  number  of 
Hebrews.  In  1899  there  were  7,104  cases  treated 
there;  and  of  these,  226,  a little  over  3 per  cent, 
were  admitted  for  Alcoholism.  The  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  of  New  York  city  has  an  entirely  Je.wish 
clientele,  the  proportion  of  non-Jews  treated  there 
being  a negligible  quantity — not  over  one-fourth  of 
1 per  cent.  Its  records  show  4 cases  of  Alcoholism, 
or  diseases  directly  attributable  to  it,  in  3,000  cases 
that  applied  for  admission  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  is  a little  over  one-tenth  of  1 jier  cent.  Hence, 
the  records  show  that  Alcoholism  is  at  least  thirty 
times  as  prevalent  among  the  general  community, 
including  the  Jews,  as  in  that  race  itself. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
upon  Alcoholism,  says,  in  regard  to  drink  among 
the  Jews  (“Inebriety,  Its  Etiology,”  etc.,  Lewis, 
London,  1889); 

“ Extensive  a.s  my  professional  intercourse  with  them  has 
been,  I have  never  tieen  consulted  for  inebriety  in  the  person  of 
a Jew ; while  my  advice  has  been  sought  for  this  complaint  by 
a very  large  number  of  Christians.  ...  In  my  opinion  their 
general  freedom  from  inebriety  In  almost  every  clime  and  under 
all  conditions  (there  are  a few  exceptions  to  this  rule),  is  as 
much  due  to  racial  as  to  hygienic  influences,  and  more  to  racial 
than  to  religious  influences.  This  extraordinary  people  has, 
amid  wondrous  vicissitudes,  preserved  a variety  of  distinctive 
characteristics ; and  I can  not  help  tliinking  that  some  inherited 
racial  power  of  control,  as  well  as  some  inlierited  racial  insus- 
ceptibility to  narcotism,  strengtliened  aiut  confirmed  by  the 
practise  of  various  hygienic  habits,  lias  been  the  main  reason  for 
their  superior  temperance.  Even  among  those  Jews  in  whom 
there  lias  been  an  unusual  amount  of  alcohol-drinking  (tliough 
they  were  not  ‘drunk  'J,  when  there  has  been  slight  thickening 
of  tlie  speech,  glibness  of  tongue,  and  unwonted  exuberance  of 
spirits,  eviiiencing  a certain  amount  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  I 
have  never  detected  the  existence  of  the  disease  inebriety.  Of 
this  strong  impulse  to  alcoholism  or  other  narcotism,  I have 
never  seen  a case  amongst  this  distinctive  people.” 

Other  authorities  believe  that  the  sobriety  of  the 
Jews  is  rather  dependent  upon  their  social  condition. 
Thus  Sainuelson  (“  A History  of  Drink ; A Review, 
Social,  Scientific,  and  Political,”  Triibner,  London, 
1880)  says: 

“Little  need  be  said  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  modem 
Jews.  They  are  notoriously  a sober  race,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere  ; and  their  temperance  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes. 


First,  they  are  a small  community ; and  their  partial  isolation 
from  other  religious  denominations  has  a tendency  to  make 
them  careful  of  their  morals.  The  most  important  reason,  how- 
ever, is  that  they  do  not  follow  any  avocations  which  necessitate 
great  physical  exertion.  Thus  we  seldom  And  them  working  as 
artisans  or  day-laborers  ; so  that  there  is  no  great  bodily  waste 
to  be  repaired ; and  they  are,  moreover,  removed  from  the 
temptations  to  excessive  drinking  to  which  the  great  mass  of 
our  working-people  are  exposed.  Among  Jews  of  the  middle 
classes  there  is  more  intemperance.  ...  As  already  re- 
marked, however,  on  the  whole,  the  Jews  are  a sober  and 
exemplary  race,  whose  habits  in  this  respect  are  well  worthy 
of  universal  imitation.” 

W.  S.  G. 

ALCOLEA  : City  in  the  province  of 

Jaeu,  Andalusia,  the  Jewish  congregation  of  which, 
like  many  others  of  the  country,  enjoyed  special 
privileges.  According  to  the  records  of  the  congre- 
gation, a standing  committee  composed  of  twelve 
members  was  selected,  whose  duty  it  was  to  tax  the 
members  in  accordance  with  their  financial  ability,  a 
procedure  which  caused  frequent  quarrels  and  divi- 
sions. Any  one  who  obtained  remission  of  his  taxes 
from  the  governor  or  prince  was  at  once  placed  un- 
der the  congregation’s  ban  for  a year.  It  appears 
that  the  Jews  in  Alcolea  were  of  such  overthrifty 
disposition  that  they  at  one  time  insisted  that  their 
cantor  (synagogue-reader)  should  likewise  be  taxed 
toward  the  congregational  expenses  and  even  the 
pa3'ment  of  old  congregational  debts.  The  matter 
came  to  a lawsuit.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  j'ear 
1414  the  small  Jewish  community  of  Alcolea  ac- 
cepted baptism.  This  wholesale  conversion  was  but 
an  episode  in  the  triumphal  evangelizing  march  of 
Vincente  Ferrer. 

Bibliography  : Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  Respnnsa,  Nos.  4.5T-46I,  47.3- 

477 ; De  los  Rios,  Historia  de  Ins  Jiullos  cn  Espaiia,  ii.  444; 

Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii.  133. 

ALCONSTANTINI,  l^iANOK  BEN  BAHYA. 

See  Enoch  (H.vnok)  ben  Baiiya,  Alconstantini. 

ALCONSTANTINI,  HANOK  BEN  SOLO- 
MON. See  Enoch  (Hanok)  ben  Solomon,  Al- 
constantini. 

ALCONSTANTINI,  ISAAC  BEN  ABRAM 
ANCONA.  See  Is.aac  ben  Abraham  Ancona, 
Alconstantini. 

AL-CORSONO,  JACOB  BEN  ISAAC.  See 

CoRSONo.  Al-,  .Jacob  ben  Isaac. 

ALDABI,  MEIR  IBN  : Writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century ; son  of  Isaac  Aldabi,  “ He-Hasid  ” (The 
Pious) ; grandson  of  Asher  ben  .Jehiel,  and  a descend- 
ant of  the  exiles  from  Jerusalem.  His  name  (erro- 
neously spelled  Albadi,  Albalidi,  Alrabi,  and  Altabi) 
is  ascertained  from  his  chief  work,  “ Shebile  Emu- 
nah,”  wherein  a poem  is  found  in  which  every  line 
begins  with  a letter  of  his  name;  and  there  it  reads 
“xCldabi.”  In  the  preface  to  his  book  occurs  the 
expression,  “of  the  exiles  of  Jerusalem.”  This,  to- 
gether with  Aldabi ’s  statement  that  he  was  exiled 
from  his  country  (Andalusia),  caused  Graetz  to  as- 
sume that  he  was  banished  to  Jerusalem.  Graetz 
failed  to  take  into  account  Aldabi’s  words,  “He 
[God]  led  me  into  a waste  land,”  which  he  would 
not  have  used  in  reference  to  Jerusalem. 

Aldabi  belonged  to  the  class  of  popular  writers 
who,  possessing  extensive  theological  and  scientific 
knowledge,  commented  upon  the  assertions  of  their 
predecessors  with  a clear  understanding,  expressing 
here  and  there  their  own  opinions,  and  presenting 
some  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Cabala. 
Aldabi  was  also  one  of  those  Talmudists  whose  con- 
ception of  religion  was  wholly  spiritual  and  who 
revered  the  Cabala:  he  can  not,  however,  be  called  a 
true  cabalist.  In  1360  he  wrote  “ Shebile  Einunah  ” 
(The  Paths  of  Faith),  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  phil- 
osophical, scientific,  and  theological  subjects.  To 
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I judge  from  the  many  editions  that  appeared  from 
I time  to  time,  it  was  for  centuries  a favorite  book 
j with  the  educated. 

I “ Sliebile  Emunah  ” is  divided  into  ten  chapters, 
tl  which  treat  respectively  of:  (1)  The  existence  of 
God,  His  attributes.  His  immateriality,  unity,  and 
tj  immutability,  which  is  not  affected  by  prayer  or 
j'  even  by  miracles — introducing  in  each  case  a caba- 
il  listic  discussion  of  the  names  of  the  Deity;  (2)  the 
1 creation  of  the  world,  which  does  not  necessitate 
any  change  in  God  or  any  plurality  in  His  nature; 

I an  explanation  of  the  Biblical  account  being  given, 

1 followed  by  a dissertation  on  the  seven  climates  or 
: zones  of  the  earth  as  then  conceived,  the  spheres, 

I the  stars,  the  sun  and  moon  and  their  eclipses,  and 
on  meteorology;  (3)  human  embryology  and  the 
■|  generative  functions;  (4)  human  anatomy,  physiol- 
I ogy,  and  pathology;  (5)  rules  for  health  and  long 
! life;  (6)  the  soul  and  its  functions;  (7)  the  exalta- 
I tion  of  the  soul,  which,  through  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Law,  becomes  one  with  the  Creator — the  chapter 
being  devoted  chiefly  to  an  explanation  of  the  eth- 
ical value  of  the  Mosaic  commandments ; (8)  explana- 
tory notes  on  the  truth  of  the  Law  and  of  oral  tra- 
dition, elucidating  some  of  the  Haggadot  on  the 
same  lines  as  Soloinon  ben  Adrct;  (9)  reward  and 
punishment,  paradise  and  hell,  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  its  transmigration  in  man;  (10)  the  redemp- 
I tion  of  Israel,  the  resurrection,  and  the  world  to 
; come  after  resurrection ; a general  resume  of  the 
I book,  followed  by  a poem. 

[Steinschneider  (“Hebr.  Uebers.  ” pp.  9-27)  has 
shown  Aldabi’s  “Shebile  Emunah  ” to  be  a compila- 
! tion  from  various  older  sources,  chiefly  from  Gerson 
b.  Solomon  of  Arles’  encyclopedic  work,  “Sha‘ar  ha- 
Shamayim,”  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  Ger- 
son’s  work  the  chapter  on  the  members  of  the  human 
body  (§  2,  chap,  iii.)  is  taken,  and  in  part  verbally. 
So  are  Aldabi’s  “Ten  Questions  on  the  Soul  ” (§  6), 
interspersed  with  passages  borrowed  literally  from 
Joseph  ibn  Zaddik  and  Hillel  b.  Samuel,  only  a mod- 
ified form  of  the  “Ten  Discussions  on  the  Soul,” 
which  Gerson  himself  adapted  from  a book  on  the 
soul,  probably  written  by  Ibn  Gabirol.  Against 
the  charges  of  plagiarism  raised  in  Brull’s  “ Jahrb.” 
ii.  IfiC-lfe,  see  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  1876, 
p.  90.  K.] 

Biblioorapht  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1690;  Gratz, 
Gesc/i.d.  Jufien,  vii.328;  Karpeles,  Geach.  d.  Jtld.  Lit.  p.  764; 
Benjacob,  (tear  hOrSe  farim,  p.  26.5.  Many  extracts  from  the 
Shehite  Enmnah  may  be  found  in  Kaufmann,  Die  Sinne, 
see  index. 

J.  L.  S. 

ALDEAS  DE  LOS  JTJDIOS  (Jewish  villages) : 
The  name  given  to  the  villages  Aznalfarache,  Aznal- 
cazar,  and  especially  Paterna,  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Seville,  presented  by  Alfonso  X.  (The 
‘ Wise)  of  Castile,  while  still  infante  after  the  con- 
quest of  Seville  (1248),  to  those  Jews  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  battles  against  the  Moors,  or 
wlio  in  any  other  way  had  rendered  assistance  to 
the  conqueror.  Other  valuable  gifts,  such  as  fields, 
olive- and  fig-orchards,  etc.,  -were  bestowed  upon  the 
' alniojarifes  (tax-farmers),  Don  Zag  (Isaac)  and  his 
sons,  Don  Closes  and  Don  Abraham,  upon  several  of 
the  Alfaquin  family,  an  unnamed  rabbi,  Don  Jo- 
seph of  IJsbon,  and  upon  many  others.  Paterna 
was  known  for  a long  time  as  Aldea  de  los  Judios 
(J.  Amador  de  los  Ilios,  “Hist,  de  los  Judios,”  i. 
370  et  seq.).  According  to  the  accounts  of  Gedaliah 
' ibn  Yahyah,  Don  Yahyah  ibn  Yaish,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Portuguese  Jewish  family  Ibn  Yahyah,  re- 
ceived as  presents  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  who 
highly  esteemed  him,  several  aldeas,  such  as  Priala 


(see  Ka3’serling,“  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Portugal,”  p.  2). 
Similarly,  the  Jews  on  the  island  of  Majorca  received 
as  a present  from  King  Don  Jaime  of  Aragon,  the 
conqueror  of  the  island,  several  which  word 

is  identical  with  aldeas-,  also  called  almudeynas  de  los 
Judios. 

Bibliography  : For  the  partition  of  Majorca  (not  exact  in  De 
los  Rios,  Hist  aria  de  los  Judios  en  Esimna,  i.  .199),  Collecion 
de  Documentos  InhUtos  de  Aragon,  18.56,  ix.  14, 18, 30  et  seq. 

M.  K. 


ALDROPHE,  ALFRED  - PHILIBERT  ; A 

French  architect ; born  in  Paris,  Februarj'  7,  1834. 
He  attended  the  National  School  of  Design  and  was 
a favorite  pupil  of  Bellange.  His  first  position  was 
in  the  employ  of  tlie  Eastern  Railroad  of  France, 
but  he  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  two  French  international  exhibitions  of  185.5  and 
1867.  Among  other  distinctions  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  on  the  committee  of  awards  at  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  was  created  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867.  In  1871  he  be- 
came the  official  architect  of  the  eleventh  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Paris.  When  the  new  sj-nagogue  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Victoire  was  projected,  Aldrophe  xvas  se- 
lected as  architect,  as  also  for  that  at  'Versailles.  He 
is  the  designer  of  the  Thiers  and  Isidore  monuments 
in  the  cemeterj'  of  Pere-la-Chaise,  and  the  architect 
of  numerous  private  residences  in  the  French  capital, 
including  that  of  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild  on 
the  Avenue  de  ilarignan.  S. 

ALDUBI  ( ALBTJBI,  also  possiblj'  Alrabbi  ), 
ABRAHAM  BEN  ISMAIL  : Talmudic  scholar 
and  author,  who  flourished  in  Spain  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  centurj'.  He  was  a pupil  of  Solo- 
mon ben  Adret  and  the  teacher  of  Jeroham  ben 
Meshullam.  He  wrote  manj"  novelise  and  responsa, 
which,  however,  are  known  onlj"  from  the  numerous 
quotations  contained  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  Jero- 
ham. His  chief  work  appears  to  have  been  “Seder 
‘Abodat  Yom  ha-Kippurim  ” (The  Order  of  the  Serv- 
ice on  the  Da}'  of  Atonement),  an  epitome  of  which 
was  published  in  Jeroham's  “Toledot  Adam  wa- 
Hawwah.”  Some  novelke  and  a commentary  on 
Baba  Batra  are  mentioned  in  Moses  Alashkar's  de- 
cisions, No.  39. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hni/yim,  No.  .54. 

M.  B. 

ALDUS  MANUTIUS  : Italian  publisher:  born 
at  Bassiano  in  1449  or  14.50:  died  at  Venice,  Feb.  6, 
1515.  Aldus  studied  the  Latin  classics  at  Rome 
under  the  direction  of  Caspar  of  Verona  and  Domizio 
Galderino,  and  afterward  attended  the  lectures  on 
Greek  literature  of  Guarini  at  Ferrara.  He  became 
tutor  to  one  of  the  children  of  Prince  Carpi.  With 
the  assistance  of  Carpi’s  influential  family,  Aldus 
was  enabled  to  execute  the  project,  long  cherished 
by  him,  of  establishing  a printing-house ; and  he  be- 
gan, in  1494,  with  the  publication  of  Latin  and  Greek 
works,  to  which  he  prefixed  learned  introductions 
of  his  own. 

Besides  his  Latin  and  Greek  studies,  Aldus  culti- 
vated Hebrew.  In  1.501  he  published,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  his  Greek  and  Latin  manuals,  an  abridged  He- 
brew grammar  under  the  Latin  title  “Introductio 
per  Brevis  ad  Linguam  Hebraicam,”  or,  under  an- 
other title,  “Introductio  Utilissima  Hebraice  Dis- 
cere  Cupientibus.”  In  the  preface  he  says  that  he 
had  studied  the  Hebrew  from  the  “Doctrinale  Alex- 
andri  de  Villa  Dei,”  a work  written  in  barbarous 
ver.se  in  1210,  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  thirteenth. 
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fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries;  but  liaving  seen 
the  uselessness  of  that  book,  lie  decided  to  compose 
another.  Aldus’  work  was  the  first  printed  He- 
brew grammar,  and  was  intended  for  Christian  stu- 
dents. It  contained  the  Hebrew  alpliabet,  the  man- 
ner of  reading,  tlie  character  of  tlie  vowels  and  tlieir 
combination  witli  the  consonants,  and  a sermon  in 
Hebrew  translated  into  Latin.  Tlie  Hebrew  t3rpe 
wliich  he  used  was  prohahl}'  cut  by  Maiistro  Fran- 
cesco of  Bologna,  the  same  who  worked  for  Gerson 
Soncino.  This  will  e-xplain  the  similaritj'  in  the 
type  used  in  both  offices.  This  addition  was  re- 
printed at  least  eight  times  bj"  the  Aldine  Press. 

Aldus  nourished  kindl,y  feelings  toward  the  Jews, 
and  had  manj’  Jewish  friends,  among  whom  was  his 
colleague,  the  printer  Gerson  Soncino.  This  spirit 
of  toleration  he  transmitted  to  his  children.  His 
son  Aldus  Manutius  the  Younger  congratu- 
lated David  de  Ponds  upon  the  publication  of  his 
“ Apologia  pro  Medico  Hebraio.  ” 

Bibliography:  Renoiiarrt,  Aiinales  de  VImprimerie  Aldine, 

i.  73;  Steinsehneider,  Bihlidgrtiphisches  Handhuch,  p.  13; 
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(Resell,  d.  Jlid,  Lit.  iii.  310.  I.  Br. 

ALEKSANDRIA  : District,  town,  and  village 
in  the  government  of  Kherson,  Russia,  on  tlie  In- 
guletz  river.  In  1897  tlie  Jewisli  population  was; 
district,  3,8.')7 ; town,  4,794;  village,  1,916.  Tlie  town 
has  two  sjuiagogues  and  two  schools.  H.  R. 

ALEKSANDROVSK  ; District  and  town  in  the 
government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  below  the  rapids.  In  1897  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  town  was  884,  and  of  the 
district  5,316.  The  Jewish  communitj"  has  two 
sj'uagogues  and  three  schools.  H.  R. 

ALEKSEI;  Russian  archpriest;  convert  to  Ju- 
daism; born  probably  in  Novgorod,  1425;  died  in 
Moscow,  1488.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a schism  arose  in  the  Russian  Ortho- 
do.x  Church  and  many  new  sects  sprang  up,  Aleksei 
became  a convert  to  Judaism.  Some  of  the  new  sects 
had  shown  a decided  teudencj'  to  revert  to  the  old 
Mosaic  law.  This  probably  suggested  to  the  in- 
fluential Jew  Skhariyah  (Zechariah),  of  Kiev,  the 
idea  of  spreading  Judaism  among  the  Russians  of 
Pskov  and  Novgorod.  Skhariyah  belonged  to  the 
suite  of  Prince  Michael  Olelkovich,  who  came  to  Nov- 
gorod in  1471  as  the  king’s  vicegerent.  The  first 
convert  in  Novgorod  was  the  priest  Dionis,  who  in- 
troduced to  Skhariyah  his  colleague,  the  archpriest 
(protopapas)  Aleksei.  The  latter  was  the  most  zeal- 
ous of  the  new  converts,  and  did  successful  missionary 
work  among  all  classes,  especially  among  the  clergy. 
The  new  commimitv  appreciated  his  labors  so  highlj' 
that  the  name  of  Abraham  was  conferred  upon  him, 
while  his  wife’s  name  was  changed  to  Sarah. 

When  the  grand  duke  of  Russia,  Ivan  Vasilj'evich, 
visited  Novgorod  in  1480,  Aleksei  found  favor  in  his 
eyes.  The  grand  duke  took  Aleksei  with  him  to 
Moscow  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
the  Assumption,  while  his  friend  Dionis  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  priest  of  the  Church  of  the 
Archangel  JMichael  in  the  same  city.  Aleksei  en- 
joj'ed  the  confidence  of  the  grand  duke  in  a high 
degree  and  had  free  access  to  him.  He  succeeded 
in  converting  his  secretary,  Feodor  Kuritzjm,  the  ar- 
chimandrite Sosima,  the  monk  Zechariah,  the  princess 
Helena,  daughter-in  law  of  the  grand  duke,andmanj- 
other  prominent  personages.  The  grand  duke  at  first, 
probably  for  political  reasons,  protected  the  heretics, 
but  later  on  was  constrained  to  persecute  them. 
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ALEKSYEYEV,  ALEKSANDER  (called  also 
Wolf  Nachlass)  : Author  and  convert  to  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church ; born  in  1820,  at  Nazarinetz,  gov- 
ernment of  Podolsk,  Russia,  of  poor  Jewish  parents. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  impressed  into  military 
service  bj'  the  press-gang  {poimslichiki)  of  Emperor 
Nicholas  L,  and  sent  awaj"  to  the  distant  city  of 
Volsk,  government  of  Saratov.  Nicholas  I.  believed 
that  he  could  convert  the  Jews  to  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  bj^  taking  the  sons  from  their  parents  while 
j'oung  and  placing  them  in  military  service.  For  a 
long  time  Aleksyeyev  remained  faithful  to  the  re- 
ligion of  his  forefathers,  and  the  officials  considered 
him  a most  stubborn  subject. 

However,  about  1845,  he  changed  his  views  en- 
tirely, and  not  only  became  a member  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Russian  Church,  but  managed  to  convert  more 
than  five  hundred  Jewish  Cantonists,  for  which  he 
was  promoted  in  1848  to  the  rank  of  a non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  was  honored  by  the  emperor’s 
thanks.  About  1855  Aleksj^ej'ev  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  lose  the  use  of  his  legs.  He  then  settled 
in  Novgorod,  and  during  his  long  illness  wrote  the 
following  works  on  ethnographic  and  missionary 
topics;  (1)  “Torzhestvo  Christianskavo  Ucheniya 
nad  Ucheniem  Talmuda,  ili  Dushepolyezny  Razgovor 
Christianina  s Ij'udeyem  o Prishestvii  Messii  ” (The 
Triumph  of  Christian  Teaching  over  the  Talmudic 
Teaching,  or  a Soul-saving  Conversation  of  a Chris- 
tian and  a Jew  on  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah),  St. 
Petersburg,  1859.  (2)  “Bogosluzhenie,  Prazdniki  i 

Religioznye  Obrj^ady  Nynyeshnikh  Yevreyev  ” (Re- 
ligious Service,  Holidays  and  Religious  Rites  of 
the  Jew's  of  To-da}'),  Novgorod,  1861;  3d  ed.,  1865. 
(3)  “ Obshchestvenuaj'a  Zhizn  Yevreyev,  ikh  Nravjq 
Obychai  i Predrazsudki  ” (The  Public  Life  of  the 
Jew's,  their  Habits, Customs,  and  Prejudices),  Novgo- 
rod, 1868.  (4)  “Besyedy  Pravoslavnavo  Christianina 
Snovoobrashchennj'm,”  etc.  (Colloquies  of  an  Or- 
thodox Christian  w'ith  a New'ly  Converted  Jew'),  St. 
Petersburg,  1872;  2d  ed.,  Novgorod,  1875.  (5) 

“Byvshi  Yevrei  za  Monastyri  i Monashestvo”  (A 
Former  .Jew  for  Monasteries  and  Monasticism),  Nov- 
gorod, 1875.  (6)  “ Obrashchenie  Yudeiskavo  Zakon- 
nika  v Christianstvo  ” (The  Conversion  to  Christianity 
of  an  Observer  of  the.Iew'ish  Law’),  Novgorod,  1882. 
(7)  “ Upotreblyayut  li  Yevrei  Christianskuj'u  Krov?  ” 
(Do  the  .Jews  Use  Christian  Blood?),  Novgorod, 
1886  ; and  several  others. 

His  works  are  not  devoid  of  interest;  he  w’as  the 
first  Jew'  in  Russia  to  give  a description  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  his  coreligionists  there.  He  refuted 
the  absurd  blood -accusation.  But  his  attitude  to- 
w’ard  the  Jew'ish  religion  and  the  Jew’ish  rabbis  re- 
mains a very  hostile  one. 

Bibliography  : Aleksyeyev,  Autohingraphg  In  Novngorod- 
skiga  Ugezdngga  Gubernskiga  Vgedoriwsti,  1868,  and  in  his 
other  works ; M.  Arkhangelski,  Strannik,  1863,  No.  1,  pp.  1-4; 
yengerov,  Kritiko-Bibliograficheski  Slovar,  St.  Petersburg, 
1889. 

II.  R. 

ALEMETH  ; 1.  Son  of  .Jehoadah,  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  viii.  36).  In  I Chron.  ix.  42 
he  is  called  the  son  of  Jarah.  2.  For  Alemeth  in  I 
Chron.  yi.  45  [A.V.  60]  see  Al.mon.  G.  B.  L. 

‘ALENU : The  last  prayer  of  the  daily  liturgy  in 
most  congregations,  so  called  from  its  initial  word, 
“ ‘Alenu,”  which  means  “It  is  incumbent  upon  us,” 
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or  “ It  is  our  duty.  ” It  is  one  of  the  most  sublime 
prayers  of  the  entire  liturgy,  and  has  a remarkable 
I history,  almost  typical  of  the  race  from  which  it  ema- 
j nated.  It  became  the  cause  of  slanderous  accusation 
I and  persecution,  as  a result  of  which  it  was  in  part 
mutilated  through  fear  of  the  official  censors.  But 
having  been  thus  mutilated,  it  is  diffi- 
Original  cult  to  present  it  in  its  original  form. 
Form  of  the  To  restore  it  and  render  it  at  least  in- 
Prayer,  telligible,  recourse  must  be  had  to  old 
I books  and  documents.  The  following 

I is  a literal  translation  from  the  original  so  far  as  it 
1 can  be  restored : 

"It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  praise  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  to  glorify  Him  who  formed  creation,  for  He  hath  not 
I made  us  to  be  like  the  nations  of  the  lands,  nor  hath  He  made 
I us  like  the  families  of  the  earth  ; He  hath  not  set  our  portion 
I with  theirs,  nor  our  lot  with  their  multitude ; ...  for  they  pros- 
trate themselves  before  vanity  and  folly,  and  pray  to  a god  who 
I can  not  help.  . . . But  we  bend  the  knee  and  prostrate  ourselves 
I and  bow  down  before  the  King  of  the  Kings  of  Kings,  the  Holy 

iOne,  blessed  be  He  1 For  it  is  He  who  stretched  forth  the 
heavens  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  seat  of 
His  glory  is  in  the  heavens  above,  and  His  mighty  dwelling- 
place  (Sheklnah)  is  in  the  loftiest  heights.  ‘ He  is  our  God, 

I and  there  is  none  other.’  In  truth.  He  is  our  King,  there  is 
; none  besides  Him,  as  it  is  written  in  His  Torah : ‘ And  thou 
Shalt  know  this  day  and  lay  it  to  thine  heart  that  the  Lord  is 
God  in  heaven  above  and  upon  the  earth  beneath  : and  there  is 
none  other.’ 

" Therefore  do  w’e  wait  for  Thee,  0 Lord  our  God,  soon  to  be- 
hold Thy  mighty  glory,  when  Thou  wilt  remove  the  abomina- 
tions from  the  earth,  and  idols  shall  be  exterminated ; when  the 
world  shall  be  regenerated  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Almighty, 
and  all  the  children  of  flesh  invoke  Thy  name ; when  all  the 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  be  turned  unto  Thee.  Then  shall  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  perceive  and  confess  that  unto  Thee 
I every  knee  must  bend,  and  every  tongue  be  sworn.  Before  Thee, 
O Lord  our  God,  shall  they  kneel  and  fall  down,  and  unto  Thy 
glorious  name  give  honor.  So  will  they  accept  the  yoke  of  Thy 
kingdom,  and  Thou  Shalt  be  King  over  them  speedily  forever 
and  aye.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  to  all  eternity  Thou 
' wilt  reign  in  glory,  as  it  is  written  in  Thy  Torah  ; ‘ The  Lord 
shall  reign  forever  and  aye.’  And  it  is  also  said : ‘ And  the 
Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth ; on  that  day  the  Lord  shall 
I be  One  and  His  name  be  One.’  ’’ 

Evidently  this  prayer  was  originally  recited  with 
1 the  prostration  of  the  whole  assembled  congregation 
before  their  departure  from  the  house  of  God,  or 
after  the  benediction  given  by  the  priests.  In  such 
I solemn  language  (drawn  from  Jer.  x.  6-16 ; Isa.  xxx. 

I 7,  xlv.  23,  li.  13;  Deut.  iv.  39)  the  congregation 
gives  expression  to  its  faith  in  the  One  Universal 
Ruler  of  the  World,  and  to  its  hope  for  His  univer- 
! sal  kingdom  wdien  all  the  idolatrous  nations  around 
I Israel  shall  have  been  converted  to  His  truth.  The 
! omission  of  a personal  Messiah  from  the  expression 
of  the  Messianic  hope  points  to  a pre-Christian  era; 

I and  the  very  title,  “ King  of  the  Kings  of  Kings  ” — 
found  in  Dan.  ii.  37 — shows  that  the  formula  used 
I at  the  prostration  goes  back  to  Persian  times  when 
I kings  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Kings. 

The  ‘Alenu  prayer  had  already  been  in  use  when 
i there  were  attached  to  it  the  three  portions  of  the  lit- 
j urgy  of  the  New-year ; (1)  the  Malkiyot 

I Additions  (the  Glorifications  of  God  as  King) ; (2) 

I to  the  Zikronot  (the  Divine  Remembran- 

‘ ‘Alenu.  ces);  and(3)theShofarot(theTrumpet- 

; blasts) ; these  were  probably  originally 

prayers  of  the  Hasidim  (Watikim),  recited  on  public 
fast-days  (see  Ta'anit,  ii.  3,  and  R.  H.  iv.  5,  6).  Zunz 
I and  his  followers — who  ascribe  the  prayer  to  Rab, 
i simply  because  in  his  school  the  Jewish  liturgy  re- 
ceived its  iiermanent  form — disregarded  the  fact  that 
I it  stands  in  no  organic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
New-year’s  prayer.  An  old  tradition,  referred  to  by 
I Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran  in  his  responsa  on  Prayer 
1 253;  by  Eleazar  of  Worms,  in  his  “Rokeah”;  and 

afterward  in  Aaron  ben  Jacob  ha-Kohen  of  Lunel’s 
I “Orhot  Hayyim,”  in  “Kol  Bo,”  i.  17,  claims  that  it 
was  written  by  .Joshua  upon  his  entrance  into  Canaan. 
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Manasseh  b.  Israel,  in  his  “ Vindiciae  Judworum,”  iv. 
2,  ascribes  the  ‘Alenu  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Sj'na- 
gogue.  Moses  Mendelssohn  also,  in  his  memorandum 
(see  below),  declares  the  ‘Alenu  to  be  one  of  the  old- 
est prayers  of  the  nation,  adducing  as  proof  of  its 
ancient  and  pre-Christian  character  the  fact  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  it  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jew- 
ish Temple  and  state,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  omitted  had  it  been  compo.sed  after  their  de- 
struction. It  was  obviously  written,  he  says,  at  the 
time  when  the  Jews  still  lived  in  their  own  land.  The 
fact  that  neither  Maimonides  nor  Abudarham  men- 
tions its  separate  recital  at  the  close  of  the  daily  pray- 
ers, as  does  the  Mahzor  Vitry,  merelj'  proves'  that  it 
was  not  generally  recited  as  part  of  the  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  indisputable  that  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  invested  with  especial  solemnity 
and  awe. 

The  following  is  related  by  Joseph  ha-Kohen  in 
his“‘Emek  ha-Baka”  (ed.  Wiener,  p.  31),  based 
upon  contemporar}'  records;  During 
Its  Use  by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Blois, 

Martyrs.  France,  in  1171,  when  many  masters 
of  the  Law  died  as  martyrs  at  the 
stake,  an  eye-witness  wrote  to  R.  Jacob  of  Orleans 
that  the  death  of  the  saints  was  accomjianied  by  a 
weird  song  resounding  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  causing  the  Christians  who  heard  it  from 
afar  to  wonder  at  the  melodious  strains,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  heard  before.  It  was  ascer- 
tained afterward  that  the  martyred  saints  had  made 
use  of  the  ‘Alenu  as  their  dying  song.  It  is  quite 
probable,  then,  that  it  became  the  custom  in  those 
tragic  days  for  the  martyrs  to  chant  the  ‘Alenu  song 
in  order  to  moderate  the  agonies  of  their  death. 

But  this  very  fact  seems  to  have  given  a welcome 
pretext  to  maligning  persecutors,  who  claimed  that 
the  ‘Alenu  was  a malicious  attack  upon 
Calumnies  the  Church,  whose  Savior  was  char- 

Directed  acterized  therein  as  “a  god  who  can 
Against  It.  not  help”  and  as  “vanity  and  folly.” 

In  1399,  Pesach  Peter,  a baptized  .Tew. 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  in  the  word  pm  (“and 
folly  ”),  ('itl'’)  Jesus  was  alluded  to,  because  the  He- 
brew letters  of  both  words  are  equal  in  numerical 
value,  amounting  to  316.  Antonins  Margarita,  in 
1530,  W'as  the  next  to  repeat  this  charge,  in  a book 
entitled  “The  Belief  of  the  Jews.”  Seventy  years 
later  Samuel  Friedrich  Breuz,  a converted  jew,  re- 
peated it  in  a book  to  which  he  gave  the  character- 
istic title  “Judischer  Abgestreifter  Schlangenbalg  ” 
(The  .Jewish  Serpent  Slough).  In  vain  did  t he  leading 
rabbis,  Solomon  Zebi  Uffenhausen  in  his  “ Theriak  ” 
and  Lippman  IMuhlhausen  in  his  “Nizzahon,”  jiro- 
test  against  such  misinterpretation  of  their  ancient 
prayer,  composed  long  before  Jesus  was  born,  and 
having  solely  idolaters  in  view.  Even  the  learned 
Buxtorf  in  his  “ Bibliotheca  Rabbinica  ” repeated  the 
charge ; but  he  wms  successfully  refuted  by  Manasseh 
b.  Israel,  who  devotes  a whole  chapter  of  his  “ Yin- 
diciae  Judieorum  ” to  the  ‘Alenu  ; and  relates  among 
other  things  that  Sultan  Selim,  on  reading  the  ‘Alenu 
in  the  Turkish  translation  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  ph}^sician  Moses  Amon,  said ; 
“ Truly,  this  prayer  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes ; there 
is  no  need  of  any  other.  ” But  the  acme  of  misrep- 
resentation was  reached  by  Eisenmenger  (“Entdeck- 
tes  .Judenthum,”  i.  84),  who  pointed  out  that  the 
words,  “ they  bow  to  a god  who  does  not  help,”  were 
accompanied  bj’  spitting  as  a sign  of  utter  contempt, 
and  he  asserted  that  reference  was  thereby  intended 
to  Jesus.  In  consequence  of  this  charge,  the  indeco- 
rous practise  of  spitting  while  reciting  the  prayer  was 
denounced  bj’  Isaiah  Horwitz  and  other  rabliis.  But 
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the  charge  was  renewed  again  by  Professor  Kypke, 
government  inspector  of  the  Konigsberg  Synagogue, 
in  a memorandum  presented  to  the  government  in 
1777,  on  the  occasion  of  a memorial  service  held  by 
the  Konigsberg  Jews  in  honor  of  the  Russian  empress. 
This  was  refuted  by  Mendelssohn  in  a counter-mem- 
orandum presented  to  the  government,  the  result  of 
which  was  that,  despite  Kypke’s  protest,  the  mat- 
ter was  laid  ad  acta.  Both  documents  were  afterward 
publi.shed  from  the  archives  by  L.  E.  Borowsky,  pas- 
tor of  Konigsberg,  in  1791  (see  Mendelssohn,  “Ge- 
sammte  Schriften,  ” vi.  418 ; Jost,  “ Gesch.  der  Israeli- 
ten,”  ix.  38). 

Singularlj-  enough,  in  the  early  Christian  Church, 
converts  before  being  baptized  had  to  step  forward 
at  the  end  of  divine  service,  and  make 
Coinci-  public  confession  by  first  turning  back- 

denceintlie  ward,  renouncing  the  kingdom  of  Sa- 
Early  tan  and  spitting  out  as  a sign  of  con- 
Cbristian  tempt;  then  turning  forward  in  the 
Churcli.  name  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of 
man,  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  (see  Hofling,  “ Taufe,  ” i.  381 ; 
Cyril,  “ De  Mysteriis,”  i.  2).  Possibly  the  prayer  for 
the  conversion  of  all  heathen  nations,  contained  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  ‘Alenu,  has  some  connection 
with  the  practise  adopted  by  the  Church  of  admit- 
ting proselj^tes  at  the  end  of  the  service. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  G.  V.  p.  399;  Litcraturhlntt  des  Ori- 
ents, 1846,  pp.  50-78;  Briick,  Babhinische  Ceremonial- 
briluche,  pp.  55-58;  Hamburger, /t.  U.  T.  supplement,  li.  6 ; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vili.  76,  x.  303,310;  Mendelssobn, 
Gesammte  Schriften,  vi.  418;  Jost,  Gesch.  der  Israeliten, 
lx.  38;  I.  H.  Weiss, in Koback’s  Jesliunot  (Hebrew),  1864, pp. 
168-171. 

‘ALENU  (ly^y),  MUSIC  OF : The  traditional 
melody  to  which  the  ‘Alenu  prayer  is  chanted,  while 
of  comparatively  late  origin,  is  of  suitable  breadth 
and  dignity.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  opening 
phrase,  several  times  repeated,  with  the  addition 
of  a strain  from  the  cantor’s  introduction  of  the 
‘Amidah  and  a passing  reminiscence  of  the  Kol 
Nidke.  The  version  given  on  the  opposite  page  is 
somewhat  simpler  in  detail  than  that  favored  by 
most  cantors,  some  of  whom  prefer  also  to  quote  a 
strain  from  the  melodies  of  the  preceding  evening 
prayers  instead  of  the  one  here  instanced. 

F.  L.  C. 

ALEFH  ({<) ; The  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet. For  its  symbolic  meaning,  see  Mishnah  Shab- 
bat,  i.  It  was  employed  asa  numeral  to  mark  No.  1 of 
the  shekel-boxes  in  the  Temple  (Shek.  iii.  2).  Aleph 
and  Tav  being  the  first  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  expression  “ from  Aleph  to  Tav  ” sig- 
nifies “ from  beginning  to  end.  ” Hence,  “ the  observ- 
ers of  the  Law  from  Aleph  to  Tav  ” are  those  that 
keep  the  Law  in  its  entirety.  See  Alphabet  ; Ai.pha 
AND  O.MEGA.  K. 

ALEPPO  (Arabic.  Haleb;  Hebrew. 

3Pn.  but  generally  naiV  DIN.  or  abbreviated  or 
HDIV) : Town  of  ancient  and  of  modern  Syria,  and  cap- 
ital of  a Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  between 
the  Orontes  and  Euphrates  rivers;  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a little  desert  stream,  Nahr-el-Haleb,  seventy 
miles  east  of  Alexandretta,  its  seaport  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Formerly  it  derived  its  importance  from 
being  on  the  route  to  Bagdad  and  southern  Persia; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  contained  at  one  time  as  many 
as  200,000  souls.  It  can  boast  of  sheltering  one  of  the 
oldest  Jewish  communities,  mentioned  in  Ps.  lx. 
Though  only  ten  days’  journey  north  of  Damascus, 
it  was  traditionally  regarded,  in  letters  of  divorce  (see 
Get),  as  the  most  northerly  point  a Palestinian  Jew 
might  visit  without  being  considered  a traveler,  the 


southern  limit  being  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  one  of  the  routes  to  India  still 
passed  through  it,  and  on  account  of  this  the  city 
became  one  of  the  great  attractions  for  the  Jews 
who  traveled  eastward. 

Though  the  synagogue  in  Aleppo  has  many  mod- 
ern additions,  Abbe  Chagnot  is  of  opinion  that  por- 
tions of  it  were  erected  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
It  contains  several  inscriptions,  some  carved  in  its 
walls,  others  painted  on  them ; one  dating  as  early  as 
833,  another  as  late  as  1861 ; the  former  in  a chapel 
(HDp)  said  to  have  been  ei’ected  by  Ali  ben  Nathan 
ben  Mebasser  ben  DnNH.  The  date  is  furnished  in 
the  usual  way  by  starring  letters  in  a Biblical  quota- 
tion. The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  structure  is  a raised 
pulpit,  known  as  Elijah’s  Seat.  Several  chapels  sur- 
round the  main  building;  the  one  on  the  extreme 
west,  behind  the  Ark,  and  corresponding  to  the  lady- 
chapel  of  a European  cathedral,  is  a damp  shrine, 
with  a stone  sarcophagus,  in  which  are  preserved 
four  Biblical  manuscripts,  the  pride  of  the  Aleppo 
.Jews.  The  greatest  superstitious  rev- 
Tne  Aleppo  erence  is  attached  to  the  codex  now  in 
Aleppo,  which  is  ascribed  to  Aaron 
and  Other  ggjj  Asher  ; it  bears  note  of  its  dedi- 

cation  to  the  TlD^n  'fjya  and  fiNnan 
^ ' D’JDnn,  that  is,  to  the  Rabbinites  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  its  subsequent  delivery  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Synagogue  of  Cairo,  as  well  as  of  its  having 
originally  belonged  to  an  inhabitant  of  Bassora,  and 
to  the  Karaite  community  of  Jerusalem. 

The  codex,  from  its  accentuation  and  general  char- 
acter, can  hardly  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth 
century ; nor  can  it  be  the  original  written  in  922. 
The  epigraphs  must  have  been  copied  from  another 
manuscript,  itself  perhaps  not  the  first.  The  other 
three  manuscripts  are:  (1)  Pentateuch  (text  and  Tar- 
gum)  with  full  Masoretic  lists,  finished  (probably  in 
Italy)  on  the  15th  of  Tammuz,  1101  (1341);  (2)  Penta- 
teuch with  the  commentary  of  Rashl  in  the  margin 
and  sundry  additions  of  Ibn  Ezra,  Nahmanides,  and 
Joseph  Caro;  (3)  a huge  but  beautifully  illuminated 
Masoretic  Pentateuch  with  the  Haftarot  and  the  five 
Megillot.  The  synagogue  is  also  the  meeting-house 
of  the  congregants.  On  an  upper  floor  is  the  rab- 
binical school  with  a fairly  good  Hebrew  library. 
Stored  near  the  roof  of  one  of  the  chapels  is  a gerdzah, 
from  which,  in  times  of  drought,  the  dust  is  removed 
and  carried  with  much  ceremony  to  the  Jewish  cem- 
etery and  there  buried  with  fervent  prayers  for  rain. 
There  are  said  to  be  about  10,000  Jews  in  Aleppo, 
each  of  whom  must  pay  a poll-tax.  Besides  the 
various  primary  schools,  where  He- 
Modern  brew  and  Arabic  are  taught,  there  is  a 
Aleppo,  boys’  school,  founded  by  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  in  1869,  with  250 
pupils,  of  whom  96  pay  for  tuition.  There  is  also  a 
school  for  girls,  with  195  pupils,  of  whom  79  pay. 
The  latter  was  founded  in  1889. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  the  Jewesses  of  Aleppo 
adopt  a costume  resembling  that  of  their  Moham- 
medan sisters — a long  black  cloak  enveloping  them 
from  head  to  foot,  the  face  alone  being  visible.  The 
girls  in  the  Alliance  school  wear  European  dress. 

Books  are  very  rare  in  the  city,  but  manuscripts 
abound,  fifteen  Hebrew  ones  having  been  recently 
collected  there  in  two  days.  One  was  a unique  di- 
wan  of  secular  poetry  by  Eleazer  ha-Bable  probalily 
composed  in  Aleppo  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  682). 
A printing-press  for  Hebrew  was  set  up  in  Aleppo 
in  1898.  In  a private  library  there  a Masoretic  Bible, 
finished  in  1307,  has  been  found ; this  library  also  con- 
tains a cabalistic  work,  njpn  "D,  written  in  Cochin 
in  1497. 
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Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  Aleppo  in  1173,  when 
he  found  a Jewish  community  of  1,500  souls  with 
three  noteworthy  rabbis  attending  to  their  spiritual 


1195  the  leading  Jew  was  Joseph  ibn  Aknin,  who  had 
migrated  from  Europe  by  way  of  Egypt,  where  he 
was  the  friend  of  Maimonides,  who  wrote  for  him  the 


‘ALENU 


kol,  la  - tet  ge  - dul  - lab.,  le  - yo  - zer  be  - resh  - it,  she  - lo ‘a  - 

all,  as  - cri-bing  great  - ness....  to  Him  the  one  Cre-  a - tor  that  not was 
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and  of  - fer  thanks  be  - fore  the  su-preme  King  of  Kings,  the  most  Ho  - ly,  blest  be  He. 


needs:  Moses  Alconstantini,  Israel,  and  Seth.  Peta- 
hiah  of  Ratisbon  was  there  between 
Prominent  1170  and  1180,  and  Al-Harizi  fifty  years 
Members  later.  The  former  calls  the  citadel  the 
of  the  Com-  palace  of  King  Nour-ed-din,  and  says 
munity . that  there  were  1, 500  Jews  in  Aleppo,  of 
whom  the  chief  men  were  Rabbis  Moses 
Alconstantini,  Israel,  and  Seth.  Al-Harizi,  author  of 
the  “ Tahkemoni,”  like  Maimonides,  has  much  to  say 
of  the  Aleppo  Jews  (Makamat,  Nos.  18, 46, 47,  50).  In 


“Moreh  Nebukim.”  Other  men  of  learning  were 
Azariah  and  his  brother  Samuel  Nissim,  the  king’s 
physician  Eleazer,  Jeshua,  Jachin  Hananiah,  and 
Joseph  ben  Hisdai.  Al-Harizi  thought  very  little  of 
the  Aleppo  poets,  of  whom  he  mentions  Moses  Daniel 
and  a certain  Joseph ; the  best  was  Joseph  ben  Zemah, 
who  had  good  qualities  but  wrote  bad  verse.  Their 
piety  must  have  been  extreme,  for  Eleazer  is  held  up 
to  scorn  for  having  traveled  on  the  Sabbath,  although 
at  the  sultan’s  command. 
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In  1401  the  Jewish  quarter  was  pillaged,  with  the 
rest  of  the  city,  by  Tamerlane ; and  a Jewish  saint 
died  there  after  a fast  of  seven  months.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Samuel  Lauiado  ben  Abraham 
and  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy  Hayyim  Cohen  ben 
Abraham  were  representative  authors.  The  “ IMekor 
Hayyim  ” of  the  latter  was  published  at  Constan- 
tinoi)le  in  1649,  and  at  Amsterdam  by  Menasseh 
ben  Israelii!  ICoO.  Other  Aleppo  worthies  are  Isaac 
Lopes  in  1690,  Isaac  Berakah  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Isaac  Athia  about  1810. 

For  four  centuries  the  Jews  of  Cochin  (India)  have 
been  in  close  relation  with  those  of  Aleppo.  Wes- 
sely,  in  his  edition  of  Farrisol’s  travels,  publishes  as 
an  appendix  a letter  by  Ezekiel  Rechabi  to  Tobias 
Boas,  relating  how  his  father  came  to  Cochin  in  1646. 

Aleppo  was  in  touch  with  Ital}'  as  well  as  wdth 
India.  Many  Aleppo  books  were  published  in  Italy ; 
notably  the  ritual  of  the  Aleppo  Jews,  recently  dis- 
covered by  A.  Berliner  and  described  in  his  “Aus 
INleiuer  Bibliothek.”  E.  N.  A. 

ALESSANDRIA ; Fortified  town,  situated  in  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  in  northern  Italy,  and 
founded,  in  1168,  by  citizens  from  Cremona,  Milan, 
and  Piacenza.  The  earliest  mention  of  a Hebrew 
community  in  Alessandria  occurs  in  the  last  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Spain,  when  the  name  of  a certain  Clemens 
(Kaloiyymus)  Cohen  Vital!  of  Valencia 
Early  appears  in  tlie  city  records  as  one  of 

History,  the  first  Jewish  settlers.  Alessandria 
was  then  a dependency  of  Milan,  and 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  the  .Tews 
soon  resented  his  intolerant  treatment.  .Joseph  ha- 
Kohen  narrates.in  his  “ ‘Emek  ha-Baka,”  that, in  1558, 
when  the  inquisitor  confiscated  a number  of  Hebrew 
books — though  they  contained  nothing  objectionable 
— and  at  the  same  time  demanded  a large  sum  for 
their  redemption,  the  Jews  of  Alessandria  petitioned 
the  duke  of  Sessa,  governor  of  Milan,  to  cause  the 
return  of  their  propert}'.  The  duke  immediately 
ordered  that  restitution  be  made.  By  command  of 
Philip  11.  of  Spain,  the  governor  of  Milan  was  di- 
rected to  expel  the  Jews  from  that  duch}'  in  1566, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  decree  till 
1593.  About  this  time  Rabbi  Samuel  Cohen  of  Ales- 
sandria went  to  Spain  to  petition  the  king  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  coreligionists.  He  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting many  influential  persons  at  court  and  even 
gained  the  favor  of  Philip  II.  himself,  who  annulled 
the  decree  of  expulsion  issued  in  1566.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  1597  there  remained  in  the  duch}' 
of  IVIilan  only  two  Jewish  families  at  Cremona,  and 
about  as  many  at  Lodi  and  Alessandria,  whereas  pre- 
viously the  .Jewish  population  of  these  cities  had 
reached  456  at  Cremona,  130  at  Lodi,  and  103  at  Ales- 
sandria. Though  numerically  insignificant,  the  Jews 
of  Alessandria  can  not  be  considered  unim]iortant. 
Gedaliahibn  Yahyah  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Ales- 
sandria between  the  years  1576  and  1585,  and  it  was 
in  this  city  that  he  began  to  write  several  of  his  works 
(see  his  “Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalah,”  ed.  Venice,  pp. 
67,  68). 

Little  is  known  of  the  later  residents  of  this  com- 
munity beyond  the  fact  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  city  of  Alessandria  owed 
its  safety  to  the  loyalty  of  a Jew,  who 
Later  had  discovered  a new  process  of  re- 

History.  fining  gunpowder  which  economized 
its  use.  As  a result  of  his  discovery, 
he  was  summoned  to  Alessandria  so  that  his  inven- 
tion might  be  used  in  the  defense  of  the  city,  which 
the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Modena,  were  threat- 


ening to  besiege.  The  duke  intercepted  the  Jew  and 
tried  to  bribe  him  to  destroy  all  the  powder  in  the 
fortress.  The  Jew  pretended  to  accept  the  duke’s 
proposition,  but  as  soon  as  he  gained  the  city  he  dis- 
closed the  whole  plot  to  the  officials  (see  “Efemeridi 
Alessandrini,”  July  14,1647,  reprinted  in  “Educatore 
Israelitico”  for  1858). 

Freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1706,  Alessandria 
became  a part  of  Sardinia,  only  to  be  plunged  into 
a still  more  deplorable  condition  until  1848,  when,  by 
the  decree  of  March  29,  civil  rights  were  accorded 
to  the  Jew’s  of  Alessandria,  and  they  were  admitted 
even  to  the  army  and  public  service. 

The  names,  with  outlines  of  the  achievements,  of 
the  various  rabbis  of  Alessandria,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Joseph  b.  Michael  Ravenna,  who 
Rabbis  of  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ales-  w’as  an  authority  on  the  Jewish  ritual 
sandria.  and  an  accomplished  Hebrew  poet. 

He  is  also  credited  with  a responsum 
inserted  in  Lampronti’s  “Pahad  Yizhak,”  under  the 
article  “Keriat  Sefer  Torah,”  written  about  1641. 
Zunz  mentions  him  in  his  “ Literaturgeschichte,” 
p.  444,  but  as  the  author  of  a pizmon,  or  liturgical 
poem.  The  date  1701,  given  by  him,  refers  to  the 
edition  of  the  pizmon,  and  not  to  Joseph’s  rabbinate. 

(3)  Benjamin  Cohen,  rabbi  of  Reggio,  was  a na- 
tive of  Alessandria,  and  became  rabbi  in  the  latter 
city  in  1675;  he  continued  in  office  till  called  to  Reg- 
gio in  1682.  (3)  Joel  Uzzlel  ben  R.  Nathan  Pin- 

cherle,  rabbi  of  Alessandria  in  1714  (see  “Milhamah 
la-Adonai  ”),  resided  there  with  his  father  in  1729  (see 
Richi,  “ Adderet  Eliyahu,  ” part  ii. ).  One  of  his  ritual 
decisions  on  tejillin  (phylacteries)  which  appeared 
in  Morpurgo’s  responsa  (1716)  is  also  found  in  the 
“ Pahad  Yizhak  ” of  Lampronti.  After  Pincherle,the 
distinguished  family  of  Levi  de  Veali  held  the  rab- 
binical office  in  Alessandria,  son  succeeding  father 
for  several  generations.  (4)  Elijah,  son  of  Raphael 
Solomon,  W’as  the  first  to  adopt  the  name  of  De  Veali, 
and  held  the  office  of  rabbi  from  1738  to  1793.  Nepi 
eulogizes  him,  and  cites  his  W’orks.  (5)  Moses  Za- 
cuto,  son  of  Elijah,  occupied  the  rabbinate  of  Ales- 
sandria for  twenty  years.  In  1813  the  consistory 
of  Paris  elected  him  rabbi  in  Casale-Monferrato  (see 
L.  Della  Torre,  “Tal  Yaldut,”  § 25).  (6)  Mattathias 
di  Moses  Zacuto  succeeded  his  father  in  1812.  On 
.June  5,  1835,  together  with  47  persons,  including 
Rabbi  Raphael  Amar,  he  perished  in  the  collapse  of 
a building  during  a wedding  celebration.  (7)  Elijah, 
son  and  successor  of  Mattathias  (1836-80),  w’as  es- 
teemed by  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  He  was  created  a knight 
of  the  crown  of  Italy. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  community  of 
Alessandria  has  grown  steadily  smaller,  and  in  1900 
numbered  only  370  souls.  Its  members  observe  the 
Italian  ritual,  and  support  several  religious  and  char- 
itable institutions. 

Bibliography  : Joseph  ha-Kohen,  'Emeh  ha^Baka ; Efemeridi 
Alessandrini,  July  14,  lt)47,  in  Edueatnre  Israelitici),  18.58: 
Istmctione  e Alledatione  per  qli  Hehrei  dello  Stato  di 
Milano,  ib.  1862,  p.  163.  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yis- 
rael,  p.  129;  Zunz,  Litcraturgcsch.  p.  444. 

G.  J. 

ALETRINO,  ARNOLD:  A Dutch  physician 
and  professor  of  criminal  anthropology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam ; also  served  officially  as  sur- 
geon to  the  city  police  and  fire  departments;  born  in 
Amsterdam,  April  1, 1858.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders, 
in  company  with  Professors  Winkler  and  Jelgersma, 
in  the  Dutch  school  of  anthropology  which  follows 
methods  quite  distinct  from  the  French  and  Italian 
scientists.  He  contributed  the  following  articles 
to  the  “ Psychologische  en  Neuralgische  IJladen”: 
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“Over  Uranisme”  in  1897,  “Over  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory” and  “ Bescliouwingen  over  de  Vrouwenkwes- 
tie  ” in  1898,  and  “ Over  Ontoerekenbaarheid  ” in 
1899.  In  1898  he  published  a volume  of  collected 
essays  upon  criminal  anthropology. 

He  is  also  known  as  a writer  of  fiction,  belonging 
to  the  modern  realistic  school  which  has  flourished  in 
Holland  since  1880.  Besides  a number  of  smaller  con- 
tributions to  “De  Nieuwe  Gids,”  the  first  monthly 
organ  of  this  school,  he  has  published  “Uit  den 
Dood,  ” 1890 ; “ Zuster  Bertha,  ” 1891 ; “ Martha,  ” 1895 , 
and  a volume  of  short  stories,  1895.  J.  Vr. 

ALEX,  EPHRAIM : Pounder  of  the  Jewi.sh 
Board  of  Guardians,  London : born  in  Cheltenham, 
1800;  died  in  London,  Nov.  13,  1882.  He  was  a suc- 
cessful business  man,  which  fact  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  great  charitable  work  to  which  he  chiefly  de- 
voted his  attention — that  connected  with  the  well- 
known  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  in  London,  To 
his  ingenuity  were  due  the  practical  steps  which  led 
up  to  the  establishment  of  that  institution ; and  to 
his  zeal  and  public  spirit,  which  he  imparted  to  the 
community,  were  due  its  rapid  development  and 
perfect  organization.  A suggestion  had  indeed  been 
made  as  early  as  1802  by  Joshua  Van  Oven  to  re- 
place the  loose  and  imperfect  arrangement  between 
the  three  German  synagogues  by  a definite  board  of 
guardians  for  the  Jewish  poor.  This  suggestion  was, 
however,  lost  sight  of  until  1858,  when  Alex  was 
overseer  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  he  became  im- 
pressed with  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  for  out- 
door charity  then  prevailing.  He  ventilated  the  sub- 
ject energetically  before  his  own  council  and  vestry 
as  well  as  on  various  public  occasions. 

In  February,  1859,  lie  issued  a circular  proposing 
“a  scheme  for  a board  of  guardians  for  the  relief  of 
the  necessitous  foreign  poor.”  This  scheme  exhib- 
ited a great  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  a comprehensive  idea  of  the  machinery  neces- 
sary adequately  to  relieve  them.  The  keynote  of  the 
circular  and  scheme  was  organization,  and  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  board  has  been  strictly 
on  the  lines  of  Alex’s  original  conception. 

He  was  not  a man  of  commanding  intellect,  but 
he  possessed  a genial  and  tactful  disposition  which 
attracted  young  men  to  the  undertaking.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  board,  over  which  he  con- 
tinued to  preside  till  1869,  when  his  physical  infirmi- 
ties compelled  his  retirement;  as  a member  of  the 
board,  however,  he  continued  to  take  part  in  its  de- 
liberations till  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a 
life-member  of  the  Council  of  the  United  Synagogue, 
and  a member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Jews’  Hospital 
in  ilile  End. 

Bibliography  ; Jew.  Oiron.  and  Jew.  World,  Nov.  17,  1882. 

G.  L. 

ALEXA  (or  LEXA) : 1.  A foreign  jurist  of  the 
third  century,  who  discussed  with  the  Palestinian 
amora  R.  Mana  H.  the  question  of  collecting  disputed 
debts  in  the  absence  of  the  debtor,  as  practised  under 
the  rabbinic  law  in  Palestine  and  under  the  law  of 
his  own  country.  The  conversation  is  preserved  in 
two  somewhat  mutilated  versions  (Yer.  Ket.  ix.  335, 
Yer.  Shebu.  vii.  38«),  and  it  reads  as  follows; 

“'.tlexa:  We  do  better  tban  you.  We  enter  judgment : and 
if  the  debtor  comes  and  disproves  the  claim,  well  and  good— 
we  annul  the  judgment : but  if  he  does  not  come,  we  confirm 
the  judgment  on  his  property.  Mana  : We  do  likewise.  We 
give  notice  through  the  public  crier  for  thirty  days  [every 
Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week,  see  B.  K.  p.  113a] ; if  he  ap- 
pears before  the  court,  good;  otherwise  w’e  confirm  the  judg- 
ment on  his  property.  A.:  But  suppose  he  is  far  away,  and 
faiis  to  hear  of  the  notice  in  time  to  allow  of  his  appearing 
within  the  thirty  days  ? M.:  We  send  after  him  three  notices 


at  intervals  of  thirty  days,  one  in  thirty  days  [aftergiving  judg- 
ment], another  thirty  days  tliereafter,  and  a third  thirty  days 
later.  If  he  comes,  well ; if  he  does  not  come,  we  declare  the 
judgment  on  his  property  final”  (compare  B.  K.  p.  112h). 

Margoliot  (“Pene  Moslieli  ” on  Yer.  Shebu.  l.e.) 
maintains  that  this  Alexa  was  a Babylonian  amora; 
Frankel  (“IMcbo,”  ji.  64a,  on  the  autliority  of  Rap- 
oport  in  “ ‘Erek  Milliii  ”)  considers  him  a Gentile 
judge.  2.  An  amora  of  the  third  generation  (third 
and  fourth  centuries),  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Yer.  Ket.  v.  29c).  R.  .lacoh  h.  Aha  reports  a 
Halakah  in  Alexa’s  name,  transmitted  by  ilizkiah  (b. 
Hiyya  Roba).  He  is  probablj’  identical  with  R.  Alex- 
andri  11.  S.  M. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT:  The  celehrated 
conqueror  of  the  East.  356-323  n.c.  By  introducing 
Hellenic  culture  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  he  had  iirob- 
ahly  more  influence  on  the  development  of  Judaism 
than  any  one  individual  not  a Jew  by  race.  Yet, 
curiously  enough,  there  are  no  personal  details 
which  connect  him  with  Jewish  history,  save  that 
after  the  siege  of  Tyre,  332  n.c.,  he  marched  through 
Palestine  unopposed,  exceiit  in  the  ca.se  of  Gaza, 
which  was  razed  to  the  ground.  He  is  mentioned 
by  name  only  in  tlie  Apocryphal  I Macc.  (i.  1-8,  vi. 
2).  It  is  supposed  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  alludes 
to  Alexander  when  it  refers  to  a mighty  king  that 
“shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  domin- 
ion,” whose  kingdom  shall  be  destroyed  after  his 
death  (Dan.  xi.  3).  The  vision  of  the  “fourth  heast, 
dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly,”  de- 
vouring and  breaking  all  in  jiieces  (iV/id.  vii.  7),  may 
also  be  an  allusion  to  Alexander.  I.  Bu. 

The  only  historical  event  connecting  Alexander 
the  Great  with  the  Jews  is  his  visit  to  Jeru.salcm, 
which  is  recorded  by  Joseiihus  in  a somewhat  fan- 
tastic manner.  According  to  “Ant.”  xi.  8,  4-6, 

Alexander  went  to  Jerusalem  after  having  taken 
Gaza.  Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  had  a warning  from 
God  received  in  a dream,  in  which  he  saw  him- 
self vested  in  a purple  rohe,  with  his  miter — that 
had  the  golden  plate  on  which  the  name  of  God  was 
engraved — on  his  head.  Accordingly  he  went  to 
meet  Alexander  at  Sapha(“View”  [of  the  Temple]). 
Followed  by  the  priests,  all  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and 
by  a multitude  of  citizens,  Jaddua  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  king.  When  Alexander  saw  the  high 
priest,  he  reverenced  God  (Lev.  R.  xiii.,  end),  and 
saluted  Jaddua;  while  the  Jews  with  one  voice 
greeted  Alexander.  When  Parmenio,  the  general, 
gave  expression  to  the  army’s  surprise  at  Alexan- 
der’s extraordinary  act — that  one  who  ought  to  bo 
adored  by  all  as  king  should  adore  the  high  priest 
of  the  Jews — Alexander  replied:  “I  did  not  adore 
him,  but  the  God  who  hath  honored  him  with  this 
high-priesthood;  for  I saw  this  very  person  in  a 
dream,  in  this  very  habit,  when  I was  at  Dios  in 
Macedonia,  who,  when  I was  considering  with  my- 
self how  I might  obtain  dominion  of  Asia,  exhorted 
me  to  make  no  delay,  but  boldly  to  pass  over  the 
sea,  promising  that  he  would  conduct  my  army,  and 
would  give  me  the  dominion  over  the  Persians.” 
Alexander  then  gave  the  high  priest  his  right  hand, 
and  went  into  the  Temple  and  “ offered  sacrifice  to 
God  according  to  the  high  priest’s  direction,”  treat- 
ing the  whole  priesthood  magnificently.  “ And  when 
the  Book  of  Daniel  was  shown  him  [see  Dan.  vii. 
6,  viii.  5-8,  20-22,  xi.  3-4],  wherein  Daniel  declared 
that  one  of  the  Greeks  [[V  li^D]  should  destroy  the 
empire  of  the  Persians,  he  supposed  that  he  was 
the  person  intended,  and  rejoiced  thereat.  The 
following  da}'  Alexander  asked  the  people  what 
favors  he  should  grant  them;  and,  at  the  high 
priest’s  request,  he  accorded  them  the  right  to  live 
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in  full  enjoyment  of  the  laws  of  their  forefathers. 
He,  furthermore,  exempted  them  from  the  payment 
of  tribute  in  the  seventh  year  of  release.  To  the 
Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Media  also  he  granted  like 
privileges;  and  to  the  Jews  who  were  willing  to 
enlist  in  his  army  he  promised  the  right  to  live  in 
accordance  with  their  ancestral  laws.  Afterward 
the  Samaritans,  having  learned  of  the  favors  granted 
the  Jews  by  Alexander,  asked  for  similar  privileges; 
but  Alexander  declined  to  accede  to  their  request. 
The  historical  character  of  this  account  is,  however, 
doubted  by  many  scholars  (see  Pauly-Wissowa, 
“ Realencyklopiidie,”  i.  col.  1432).  Although,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4,  quoting 
Hecatreus),  Alexander  permitted  the  Jews  to  hold 
the  country  of  Samaria  free  from  tribute  as  a reward 
for  their  fidelity  to  him,  it  was  he  who  Hellenized 
its  capital  (Schiirer,  “Gescli."  ii.  108).  The  Sibylline 
Books  (iii.  383)  speak  of  Alexander — who  claimed 
to  be  the  son  of  Zeus  Amon — as  “ of  the  progeny  of 
the  Kronides.  though  spurious.”  K. 

In  Jewish  Legend : All  the  accounts  which 

the  Talmud  and  Midrash  give  concerning  Alexander 
Mukdon  (the  IVIacedonian)  are  of  a legendary  charac- 
ter, Some  of  them  pretend  to  bo  historical,  as  the 
following  Baraita  in  Yoma,  69//  (identical  with  Me- 
gillat  Ta'anit,  iii.): 

“ When  the  Samaritans  had  obtained  permission  from  Aiexan- 
der  to  destroy  the  Temple  in  Jerusaiem,  the  liigh  priest  Simon 
the  Just,  aiTiiyed  in  his  pontifleal  garments  and  followed  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  Jews,  went  out  to  meet  the  conqueror, 
and  joined  him  at  Antipatris,  on  the  northern  frontier.  At  sight 
of  Simon,  Alexander  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  explained  to 
his  astonished  companions  that  the  image  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  was  always  with  him  in  battle,  fighting  for  him  and  lead- 
ing him  to  victory.  Simon  took  tlie  opportunity  to  justify  the 
attitude  of  liis  countrymen,  declaring  that,  far  from  being  reb- 
els. they  offered  prayers  in  the  Temple  for  the  welfare  of  the 
king  and  his  dominions.  So  impressed  was  Alexander  that  he 
delivered  up  all  the  Samaritans  in  his  train  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who  tied  them  to  the  tails  of  horses  and  dragged  them  to 
the  mountain  of  (ierizim ; then  the  Jews  plowed  the  mountain 
[demolished  the  Samaritan  temple].” 

It  is  evident  that  this  account  wrongly  assigns 
to  the  times  of  Alexander  an  event  which  occurred 
two  centuries  later,  in  the  reign  of 
Samaritan  John  Hyreanus  I.  It  must  therefore 

Intrigue,  have  been  written  at  a late  period, 
when  the  memory  of  historical  inci- 
dents had  become  confused.  The  legend  presents 
a striking  resemblance  to  Ihe  narrative  of  .losephus 
(“Ant.”  xi.  8,  § 1 cf  mi.).  The  point  of  the  fable 
is  the  honor  conferred  by  Alexander  iqion  the  high 
priest  and  the  cause  thereof;  and,  furthermore,  the 
contrast  between  his  good-will  to  the  Jews  and  his 
ho.stility  to  the  Samaritans.  Both  the  narrative  in 
the  Talmud  and  that  of  Jose]ihus  are  derived  from 
an  “Apology  ” of  the  Jews  which  aimed  at  discredit- 
ing the  members  of  the  Samaritan  sect.  It  is  even 
possible  that  this  apology,  as  Biichler  thinks  (“  Rev. 
Et.  Juives,”  Ixxxvi.  1),  had  its  origin  in  Alexandria, 
where  the  attitude  of  Alexander  was  of  decisive  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  public; 

"In  Gen.  K.  (Ixi.,  end)  the  Samaritans  are  accused  of  playing  a 
role  equally  despicable  with  that  imputed  to  them  in  the  above 
legend.  When  Alexander  advanced  toward  Jerusalem,  they 
informed  him  that  the  J ews  would  forbid  bis  entrance  to  the  H oly 
of  Holies.  A Jew,  Gebi'ah  ben  Kosem  [identical  with  (Jebia  ben 
Pesisa,  a legendary  character],  asked  the  king,  on  the  hill  of  the 
Temple,  to  remove  his  shoes  and  to  put  on  the  slippers  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones  that  he  had  brought  for  him,  lest 
he  should  slip  on  the  pavement  of  the  Temple.  Alexander 
complied  with  the  request,  and  thus  avoided  a violation  of  the 
rabbinic  law.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Holy  of  Holies,  Gebi'ah 
said  to  the  king,  ‘We  are  not  permitted  to  proceed  farther’ 
(neither  we  nor  you).  'When  I have  left  the  Temple,’  replied 
the  king, ' I will  straighten  your  hump  ’ (Gebi'ah  signifies  hump- 
back). 'll  you  do,’  answered  Gebi'ah,  ' you  are  a great  physi- 
cian, and  deserving  of  high  remuneration.’  ” 

This  anecdote  is  one  of  tliose  naive  inventions  of 


whicli  many  are  found  in  Midrash  Ekah  Rabbati,  and 
whicli  aim  at  exhibiting  the  ingenuity  of  the  Jews 
in  repartee.  Alexander  is  made  to  play  merely  the 
part  of  a stage-king. 

The  same  Gebi'ah  appears  in  a narrative  of  quite  a 
different  type.  Alexander  is  here  represented  as  the 
great  conqueror  to  wliom  the  nations  appeal  for 
arbitration  of  their  differences ; 

" The  Arabs  accuse  the  Jews  of  illegally  withholding  the  herit- 
age of  their  ancestor  Ishmael ; the  Canaanites  complain  of 
having  been  wrongly  deprived  of  their  territory ; and  the 
Egyptians  claim  indemnity  for  the  vessels  that  the  Israelites  had 
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taken  from  them  on  leaving  their  country.  Gebi'ah  meets  all 
these  charges  with  great  success:  against  the  Egyptians  he 
proves  that  it  is  they  that  are  Indebted  to  the  Jews,  whom  they 
had  exploited  without  paying  them  for  their  work,  and  Alex- 
ander was  fully  satisfied  with  the  refutation  ” (Sanh.  91a,  Gen. 
R.  I.C.). 

These  pretended  discussions,  similar  to  those  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place  between  the  Samaritans 
and  the  Jews  before  Ptolemy  Philometor  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xii.  1,  § 10;  xiii.  4,  § 4),  are  the  echo  of 
the  accusations  against  the  Jews  by  pagan  readers 
of  the  Bible  at  Alexandria.  These  imputations  were 
taken  up  later  by  the  Gnostics,  who  were  the  pupils 
of  the  Alexandrians,  and  especially  by  the  Marclon- 
ites.  Tertullian  replied  to  Marcion,  who  had  brought 
the  same  reproach  against  the  Bible  for  the  “ larceny  ” 
committed  by  the  Jews,  by  repeating  the  w’ords  of 
Gebi'ah;  he  even  mentions  the  discussions  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  (“  nam  et  aiunt  ita  actum 
per  legates  utrinque ; Hilgyptiorum  quidem  repeten- 
tium  vasa ; Judeorum  vero  reposcentium  operas  suas, 
et  tandem  vasis  istis  renuntiaverunt  sibi  -^gyptii  ” ; 
“Ad versus  Marcionem,”  ii.  20). 

Another  group  of  legends  is  of  a more  jfopular 
character;  they  have  nothing  specifically  Jewish, 
and  are  connected  with  the  general  legendary  tales 
of  Alexander.  They  may  be  given  as  follows: 

The  Ten  Questions  of  Alexander  to  the  Sages 
of  the  South  (Tamid,  31//  et  seq.)-.  This  account  is 
written  in  certain  parts  in  a classical  Aramaic,  prov- 
ing that  it  was  borrowed  from  some  written  record ; it 
is  quite  analogous  to  the  conversations  which,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  (“Life  of  Alexander”),  Alex- 
ander was  reported  to  have  had  with  ten  gymnos- 
ophists  who  had  rebelled  against  him;  there  the 
account  continues  with  ten  questions,  some  of  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Talmud.  This  epi- 
sode seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  fragment  of  a non- 
Jewish  narrative,  parallel  with  that  of  the  Greek 
historian. 

Alexander’s  Journey  to  the  Kegions  of  Dark- 
ness (Tamid,  32«);  Alexander  makes  a journey  into 
the  region  of  darkness  riding  on  young  Libyan  asses. 
There  he  stops  at  a fountain,  which  reanimates  a 
dead  fish  that  he  has  dipped  into  it.  The  same  story 
is  found  in  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  II.  chaps,  xxxix.- 
xli.  (version  B).  The  legend  as  reproduced  in  the 
Talmud  is  the  popular  altered  form  of  a later  period. 

The  Amazons  (Tamid,  ibid. ; Pesik.  ix.  74,  74rt  et 
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] seq.  \ Lev.  R.  xxvii. ; Tan.,  Emor,  6;  Hibbur  Ma‘a- 
siot) : Alexander  comes  to  a place  which  is  inhabited 
' only  by  women.  They  say  to  him:  “If  you  kill 
us.  people  will  accuse  you  of  murdering  women, 
j If  we  kill  you,  people  will  say:  Behold  a king  who 
was  overcome  by  women ! ” This  is  the  well-known 
1 story  of  the  Amazons,  but  reduced  to  its  simplest  ex- 
I prcssion.  In  the  Pesikta  the  town  inhabited  by  the 
' women  is  called  Kartagene,  derived  by  folk-ety- 
mology from  the  Aramaic  karta  (town)  and  the 
I Greek  ywy  (woman). 

I The  Gold  Bread  {ibid.):  Alexander  asked  the 
j Amazons  for  bread,  and  they  brought  him,  on  a 
golden  table,  a loaf  of  gold  bread.  “ Do  you  eat  gold 
I bread?”  the  king  then  said.  “Well,  if  your  desire 
be  for  ordinary  bread,  could  you  not  get,  it  in  your 
! own  country  without  coming  hither?”  answered 
I the  Amazons.  This  satire  on  the  ambition  of  con- 
querors recurs  frequently  in  Jewish  legends.  It 
does  not  appear  in  Pseudo-Callisthenes  and  in  the 
accounts  derived  from  it;  but  is  found  in  Plutarch’s 
essaj'  on  the  virtuous  deeds  of  women.  Pythes,  a 
\ rich  Greek  in  the  times  of  Xerxes,  who  forces  his 
fellow  citizens  to  work  for  him  in  a gold-mine,  is 
served  by  his  wife  with  gold  bread  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  his  greed.  This  moral  is  connected 
with  Alexander  also  in  another  form:  instead  of  the 
Amazons  it  was  the  king  Kazia  who  gave  the  lesson 
to  Alexander. 

King  Ka^ia  and  His  Judgment  (Yer.  B.  M. 
ii.  Sc-,  Gen.  R.  xxxiii. ; Pesik. ; Lev.  R. ; Tan.,  Emor, 
as  above):  King  Kazia  (ruler  of  a country  situated 
behind  the  “ Dark  ” mountains)  invited  Alexander  to 
hear  a lawsuit.  The  plaintiff  declared  that  he  had 
bought  a piece  of  land  and  found  in  it  a treasure;  he 
wanted  to  return  the  treasure  to  the  original  owner, 

I since,  he  claimed,  he  had  bought  the  field  only.  The 
defendant  replied  that  he  had  sold  the  field  with 
everything  that  it  contained.  Then  the  king  in- 
quired of  one  of  them;  “Have  you  a son?”;  of  the 
other.  “ Have  you  a daughter  ? ” “ Marry  them,  and 
let  the  treasure  be  theirs.”  Alexander  laughed  at 
i this  judgment.  “Is  my  decision  a wrong  one?” 

I inquired  the  king.  “No  ; but  in  our  country  we 

' would  have  put  the  two  parties  to  death  and  con- 
fiscated the  treasure.  ” “ Do  you  have  rain  in  your 

■ country?”  “Yes.”  “ And  have  you  animals  also?  ” 

' “Yes.”  “Then  it  is  surely  for  their  sake  and  not 

I for  yours  that  the  rain  falls  and  the  sun  shines  upon 

you.”  This  satirical  account  seems  to  be  of  Jewish 
origin,  although  it  is,  in  part,  based  on  a popular 
I theme — marriage  as  the  solution  of  a lawsuit  (com- 
pare a Cambodian  tale  in  “Revue  des  Traditions 
Populaires,”  xv.  133).  The  Jewish  form  of  the  fa- 
ble was  embodied  in  the  “ Dicta  Philosophorum  ” of 
Abu  al  Wafa  Mubashshir  ibn  Fakih  (1053-54),  a work 
which  was  translated  into  Spanish,  Latin,  English, 
and  French  (see  Knust,  “ Mittheilungen  aus  dem 
Eskurial,”  Tubingen,  18791.  In  other  Arabic  texts 
the  trial  takes  place  before  David  and  Solomon  (Weil, 

1 “Biblische  Legenden,”  p.  215).  The  anecdote  seems 

! to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  by  a priest  in  1083 

(“Chronique  de  I’Abbaye  de  St.  Hubert”;  Pertz, 
“^Monumenta  Germanica,  Scriptures,  ” viii.  599). 

Alexander  at  the  Gate  of  Paradise;  the  Eye : 

I The  Talmud  (Tamid,  325)  concludes  with  this  narra- 

I tive : Alexander  arrived  at  the  gate  of  paradise  and 

I asked  that  it  be  opened  to  him.  “ Only  the  just  can 

I enter  here,  ” came  the  reply.  “ I am  a renowned  king ; 

present  me  with  something.  ” A little  ball  was  given 
I to  him.  He  put  it  in  a scale ; and  it  outweighed  all 
I the  gold  and  silver  in  his  possession.  In  his  aston- 
ishment he  turned  to  the  rabbis,  who  explained  to 
him  that  it  was  an  ej'eball,  which  could  never  be 


satiated;  but  if  covered  with  a handful  of  dust 
(buried)  it  would  weigh  nothing.  This  satire  on 
greed,  or  the  ambition  to  acquire  wealth,  seems  like- 
wise to  be  genuinelj'  Jewish.  This  allegory,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Talmud,  is  reproduced  in  better  shape 
in  “Alexandri  Magni  Iter  ad  Paradisum,”  a little 
work  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  has  even  pre- 
served traces  of  its  Jewish  origin.  In  this  it  is  an 
old  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Papas,  who  lectures  the 
king.  Both  forms  of  the  legend  are  evidently  con- 
nected with  a lost  original. 

Alexander’s  Ascent  into  the  Air  (Yer.  ‘Ab. 
Zarah,  iii.  42c;  Num.  R.  xiii.):  This  appears  to  be  a 
reminiscence  of  a narrative  in  Pseudo-Callisthenes 
(II.  xii.). 

Alexander’s  Descent  into  the  Sea  (Ps.  R.  103; 
compare  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  II.  xxxviii.);  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Jews  confined  themselves  to  trans- 
lations of  the  romance  of  Alexander  from  the  Arabic 
or  the  Latin,  particularly  in  the  form  which  it  had 
received  in  the  “Historia  de  Proeliis.  ” A Hebrew 
translation  of  this  work,  made  by  an  unknown  writer 
after  an  Arabic  version,  was  edited  and  published  b\' 
Israel  Levi  under  the  title  “ Tolcdot  Alexander  ” (Life 
of  Alexander),  Paris,  1887.  Another  translation  from 
a Latin  text,  by  Immanuel  ben  Jacob  de  Tarascon, 
exists  only  in  manuscript.  A recension,  the  origin 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained,  was 
surreptitiously  included  in  certain  manuscripts  of 
the  Josipponl  perhaps  by  Judah  Mosconi).  Another 
romance  of  Alexander,  (luite  different  from  the  rest, 
was  written  by  a Jew  in  the  west  of  Europe  before 
the  thirteenth  century;  it  was  published  by  Israel 
Levi  in  Steinschneider’s  “Festschrift.”  Some  por- 
tions of  the  legend  were  known  to  scholars  bj'  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  “Sod  ha-Sodot”  (Secret  of  Se- 
crets) and  of  “Musare  ha-Filosofim  ” (Dicta  of  the 
Philosophers),  containing  whole  chapters  touching 
upon  the  legendary  life  of  Alexander. 

Bibliography  : Rev.  Et.  Juives,  Hi.  239  et  seq.,  iv.  279 ; Stein- 
schneider,  Hehr.  Uehers.  pp.  891-898;  Noldeke,  Beitr/lge 
ziir  Gesch.  des  Aleiander-Romans,  in  Denhschriften  der 
Kaiserliehen  AhademiederWissen.sehaften,  PhilnsophUtch- 
Historische  C7a,<i.sc,  xxxviii.  ch.  iv.,  Vienna,  1890;  Frankel,  in 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  liv.  322;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  iv.  6.3.5;  Bacher,  Ni- 
zami's Lehen  und  Werke  uiid  der  Zweite  Theil  des  Nizam- 
iseken  Alexanderbuches,  pp.  63  et  seq.,  Leipsic,  1871. 
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ALEXANDER  I.,  of  Judea.  See  Alex.axdek 
jANNa?rs. 

ALEXANDER  II.,  of  Judea;  Born  about  100 
B.c. ; died  47  b.c.  He  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Aristo- 
bulus  II.  and  son-in-law  of  Hyreanus.  Upon  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  in  63,  he  and 
his  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  sent  to  Rome 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Alexander  escaped  on  the 
way,  and,  returning  to  Judea,  endeavored  to  throw 
off  the  Roman  yoke  by  force  of  arms.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  straits  in  which  the  Romans  just 
then  found  themselves  in  having  to  confront  disturb- 
ances among  the  Arabs,  Alexander  took  measures  to 
restore  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  destroyed  by 
Pompey,  though  his  action  was  opposed  by  the  Ro- 
man garrisons  in  the  country  and  by  the  weakling 
monarch  Hyreanus.  He  next  secured  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  Alexandrion,  Hyreanion,  and  Ma- 
climrus.  When  he  had  gathered  around  him  a force 
of  10.000  heavy  infantry  and  1,500  horsemen  he  de- 
clared open  war  against  Rome  in  the  j^ear  57  b.c. 
Gabinius,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Syria  as  proconsul, 
immediately  sent  liis  lieutenant  Mark  Antony  (the 
subsequently  celebrated  triumvir)  against  him,  and 
then  followed  with  his  main  army,  whose  num- 
bers were  swelled  by  Romanized  Jews,  led  by  the 
half -Jew  Antipater.  Alexander  endeavored  in  vain 
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to  avoid  a pitched  battle.  Near  Jerusalem  3,000  of 
Ids  followers  died  upon  the  field,  while  as  many  again 
were  made  captives,  and  he  with  a small  remnant 
escaped  to  the  fortress  of  Alexandrion.  Although 
promised  full  pardon,  he  rejected  Gabinius’  sum- 
mons to  surrender ; and  only  after  a brave  defense 
against  the  united  efforts  of  Gabinius  and  Mark  An- 
tony did  he  capitulate  upon  condition  of  retaining 
his  liberty.  This  result  of  his  futile  resistance  to  the 
Homans  was  followed  by  no  further  personal  suffer- 
ing for  him ; but  it  was  different  with  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Even  the  nominal  independence  which  Judea 
liad  hitlierto  enjoyed  under  its  quasi-kings  was  now 
at  an  end;  Gabinius  deprived  Hyreanus  of  all  polit- 
ical standing,  and  left  liim  only  the  charge  of  the 
Temple.  Thus  the  struggle  of  the  brave  Maccabees 
ended  in  the  total  loss  of  even  the  semblance  of 
independence. 

Alexander,  however,  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hope, 
and  in  the  year  5o,  after  the  escape  of  his  father  and 
Ins  brother  Antigonus  from  Homan  captivity  (56),  he 
again  meditated  opposition  to  the  Homans.  While 
Gabinius  was  temporarily  absent  from  Palestine,  Al- 
exander gathered  around  him  a considerable  force, 
with  which  he  vanquished  such  Homan  detachments 
as  opposed  themselves  to  him,  and  compelled  the 
enemy  to  withdraw  to  Mount  Gerizim.  Gabinius 
liastened  back  to  Palestine  from  Alexandria,  and 
upon  his  arrival  fortune  once  more  deserted  Alexan- 
der. A considerable  proportion  of  his  force  was  de- 
tached from  allegiance  by  the  craftiness  of  Antipater, 
leaving  him  with  only  30,000  men,  who  were  unable 
to  withstand  Gabinius’  attack,  and  lied  from  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Itabyrium,  leaving  one-third  of  their 
number  dead  on  the  field.  Alexander  seems  to  have 
escaped  to  Syria,  where,  however,  the  unfortunate 
fate  which  pursued  his  unhappy  family  overtook 
him.  In  the  year  49-48  B.C.,  just  when  the  good  star 
of  the  Maccabees,  through  the  favor  of  Caesar,  seemed 
once  again  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  Alexander,  by  di- 
rect command  of  Pompey,  was  beheaded  at  Antioch 
by  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Pompey’s  father-in-law,  who 
was  at  the  time  proconsul  of  Syria. 
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L.  G. 

ALEXANDER,  Son  of  Herod;  Born  about 
35  B.c. ; died  about  7 b.c.  His  mother  was  the  Has- 
moneau  princess  Mariamne.  The  unfortunate  fate 
which  persistently  pursued  the  Hasmoneau  house 
overtook  this  prince  also.  As  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne  by  right  of  descent  on  his  mother’s  side, 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  for  his  education  in  the  year 
23  B.c.  He  remained  there  in  the  household  of 
Asinius  Pollio  until  about  the  year  17  b.c.,  when 
Herod  himself  brought  liim  and  his  youngeV  brother 
Aristobulus,  wlio  had  been  with  him,  home  to  Jeru- 
salem. Shortly  afterward  Alexander  received  in 
marriage  Glaphyra,  daughter  of  the  Cappadocian 
king  Archelaus.  But  then  the  clouds  began  to 
gather  around  him.  From  his  mother  he  inherited 
both  the  personal  excellences  and  the  failings  of 
the  Hasmonean  house.  His  handsome  presence  and 
frank  bearing  made  him  a favorite  with  the  people, 
and  they  fairly  longed  for  the  day  when  this  noble 
scion  of  the  house  of  the  Maccabees  should  mount  the 
throne  instead  of  the  usurper  and  half -Jew  Herod. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a certain  degree  of  vanity 
and  a spirit  of  vindictiveness,  which  marked  him  no 
less  than  his  preposse.ssing  qualities,  rendered  him 
extremely  unpopular  with  the  partizans  of  Herod, 
who  had  much  to  fear  from  a future  King  Alexander. 


Salome  in  particular  incessantly  warned  Herod  of 
the  danger  threatening  him  from  Alexander  and  his 
brother  Aristobulus.  The  king’s  evil  conscience, 
on  the  one  hand,  convinced  as  he  was  by  this  time 
of  Mariamne’s  innocence  (see  M.xki.vmne),  suggested 
that  it  was  not  impossible  that  her  sons  meditated 
revenge  for  her  unjust  execution;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  open  antipathy  expressed  by  them  against 
their  father  combined  to  open  the  king’s  ear  to  the 
calumnies  of  Salome  and  her  fellow-plotters.  Her- 
od’s attempt  to  humiliate  Alexander  by  restoring  to 
honor  Antipater,  an  older  son  by  another  wife,  re- 
sulted disastrously.  Antipater’s  insidious  plotting 
and  the  open  enmity  to  Herod  shown  by  Alexander 
widened  the  breach  between  father  and  son  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  the  year  12  b.c.  Herod  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  bring  charges  against  his  sons  before  Au- 
gustus. A reconciliation  was  brought  about,  but  it 
was  of  short  duration ; and  shortly  afterward  (about 
10  B.c.)  Alexander  was  thrown  into  prison  upon  the 
evidence  of  a tortured  witness  who  accused  him  of 
planning  the  murder  of  Herod.  Intercepted  letters 
were  produced  which  only  too  fully  revealed  Alex- 
ander’s bitterness  against  his  father.  In  vain  did 
Archelaus,  Alexander’s  father-in-law,  endeavor  to 
bring  about  better  relations  between  them ; the  recon- 
ciliation was  again  but  a brief  one,  although  effected 
with  great  cleverness,  so  that  once  more  the  intrigues 
of  Antipater  and  Salome  succeeded  in  securing  the 
incarceration  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  (about 
8 B.C.).  Herod  lodged  formal  complaint  of  high 
treason  against  them  with  Augustus,  who  put  the 
matter  into  Herod’s  own  hands,  with  the  advice  to 
appoint  a court  of  inquiry  to  consist  of  Roman  offi- 
cials and  his  own  friends.  Such  a court  of  hirelings 
and  favorites  was  naturally  unanimous  for  convic- 
tion. The  attempts  of  Alexander’s  friends,  by  means 
of  petition  to  King  Herod,  to  avert  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  resulted  in  the  death  of  Tero — an  old 
and  devoted  servant  of  Herod  who  openly  remon- 
strated with  the  king  for  the  enormity  of  the  pro- 
posed judicial  crime — and  of  300  others  who  were 
denounced  as  partizans  of  Alexander.  The  sentence 
was  carried  out  without  delay ; about  the  year  7 b.c., 
at  Sebaste  (Samaria)  — where  thirty  years  before 
Mariamne’s  wedding  had  been  celebrated — her  sons 
suffered  death  by  the  cord 
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ALEXANDER  II.,  POPE  (1061-73);  Family 
name  Anselmo  Baggio ; born  at  ^Milan ; died  April  2(3, 
1073.  He  became  pope  in  1061,  succeeding  Nicholas 
II.,  and  ruled  until  1073.  He  was  elected  upon  the 
proposal  of  Hildebrand,  who  later  became  his  suc- 
cessor, and  throiyghout  his  pontificate  was  guided  by 
Hildebrand’s  policy  and  spirit.  His  election  was  con- 
tested by  the  imperial  house,  wliich  caused  an  anti- 
pope, Honorius  II.,  to  be  chosen.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  later  deposed  by  a council  at  Mantua.  In 
spite  of  his  multifarious  duties,  Alexander  devoted 
considerable  thought  to  the  Jews.  In  all  emergen- 
cies he  was  ready  to  extend  to  them  his  protection. 
On  one  occasion  he  commended  the  action  of  the 
Viscount  Bcrengar  of  Narbonne,  who  vigorously 
thwarted  an  inci]uent  anti-Jewish  outbreak  in  1063, 
and  simultaneously  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  Bishop 
Wilfred  of  Narbonne  bidding  him  to  offer  protection 
to  the  Jews  in  the  future,  if  occasion  should  demand. 
Two  years  later  he  reprimanded  Prince  Landulph  of 
Benevento  for  having  forced  certain  .Jews  into 
baptism,  referring  both  to  the  un-Christlike  nature 
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of  forced  conversions  and  to  the  edict  prohibiting 
them  whicli  had  been  issued  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

Bibliography  . Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in 
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ALEXANDER  III.,  POPE.  See  Popes,  At 

TITUDE  OF, 

ALEXANDER  IV.,  POPE  (1254-61);  Was 
Count  Rinaldo  di  Segni  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the 
pontifical  throne  in  1254,  at  a time  of  great  turbu- 
lence ; he  ruled  until  his  death,  at  Viterbo,  Italy,  May 
25,  1261,  He  attempted  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  to  annex  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the 
papal  domain ; he  established  the  Inquisition  in  France 
in  1255,  and  encouraged  the  orders  of  mendicant 
friars.  Owing  to  the  factional  struggles  in  Rome  and 
the  undisputed  sway  of  the  senator  Brancaleone,  the 
pope’s  position  was  exceedingly  w'eak,  but  none  the 
less  his  influence  did  not  remain  unfelt  in  Jewish 
history.  An  edict  which  Alexander  issued  throws 
light  on  the  contemporary  position  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome.  It  is  in  this  document  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  about  750  years,  the  names  of  Roman  Jews 
(Angelas,  Sabbatorius,  Museus,  Salamon,  Consili- 
olus)  appear  in  a papal  manifesto.  A number  of 
prominent  Jewish  merchants  seem  to  have  stood  in 
commercial  relations  to  the  papal  court,  as,  indeed, 
the  Jewish  tradesmen  almost  always  appear  to  have 
done.  On  February  1,  1255,  the  pope  relieved  these 
merchants  of  all  road-taxes  throughout  the  papal  pos- 
sessions. A similar  franchise  was  granted  on  March 
5 to  the  Roman  citizens  and  merchants  in  general, 
and  on  April  6 to  several  Roman  citizens  mentioned 
by  name.  While  it  is  true  that  this  document  bears 
witness  to  the  distinction  which  existed  between  the 
Jews  and  the  other  Roman  citizens  and  merchants, 
the  former,  no  doubt,  having  been  excluded  from  the 
common  commercial  gilds,  it  proves,  also  ,that  the 
Jewish  merchants  conducted  their  business  in  com- 
mon with  their  Christian  fellows,  and  that,  as  a rule, 
they  were  granted  the  same  rights  by  the  papal 
government.  Nor  was  the  granting  of  such  privi- 
leges necessarily  inspired  by  a real  friendliness  to- 
ward the  Jews ; it  was  due  rather  to  the  commercial 
indispensability  of  the  latter.  That  Alexander  IV. 
was  swayed  in  his  concessions  by  no  motive  of  love 
for  the  Jews  is  evidenced  by  history.  On  Sept.  3, 
1257,  he  reissued  the  edict  concerning  the  Jewish 
badge,  which,  though  it  eventually  fell  into  abey- 
ance, seems  at  the  outset  to  have  been  enforced 
throughout  Italy  and  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a great 
deal  of  depression  among  the  people,  as  is  depicted 
in  a liturgic  elegy  of  a contemporary,  Benjamin  b. 
Abraham  Anav.  Alexander,  likewise,  in  a bull  ad- 
dressed to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  count  of 
Anjou  and  Provence,  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the 
Talmud,  as  containing  “errors  against  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  horrible  and  intolerable  blasphemies.” 
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ALEXANDER  VI.,  POPE.  See  Popes,  At- 
titude OF. 

ALEXANDER  VII.,  POPE.  See  Popes,  At- 
titude OF. 

ALEXANDER  VIII.,  POPE.  See  Popes,  At- 
titude OF 

ALEXANDER  I.,  PAVLOVICH,  Emperor 
of  Russia  : Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  23,  1777 ; 
died  at  Taganrog,  Dec.  1,  1825.  During  his  reign 
(1801-25)  more  measures  for  internal  reform  were 
inaugurated  than  under  any  of  his  predecessors,  from 


the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  (died  1725).  He  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
and  promoted  education,  agriculture,  commerce  and 
manufactures,  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

Catherine  II.  (died  1796)  had  already  exhibited 
a certain  degree  of  liberality  toward  the  Jews ; and 
when  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  as- 
sassination of  his  father,  Paul,  in  1801,  the  liberal — or, 
rather,  radical — disposition  of  the  young  ruler  and  of 
his  advisers  soon  permeated  all  depart- 

Attitude  ments  of  the  government  and  extended 
toward  the  even  to  the  public  at  large.  Such  a 
Jews.  liberal  spirit  could  not  fail  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  Jews  (Orshanski,  “Iz 
Noveishei  Istorii  Yevreyev  v Rossii,”  in  “Yevreis- 
kaya  Biblioteka,”  1872,  li.  218).  At  that  time  Michael 
Berr,  the  first  French  privy  councilor  of  Jewish  ori- 
gin, Issued  an  appeal  to  all  sovereigns  and  nations,  in 
the  name  of  the  “ European  inhabitants  of  the  Jewish 
faith,”  urgingthat  full  justice  be  shown  to  the  .lews, 
which  appeal  probably  induced  Alexander  to  attempt 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  Jewish  subjects. 
For  this  purpose  a special  commission  was  summoned, 
by  a ukase  issued  Oct.  9,  1802,  to  draft  a set  of  regu- 
lations, which  resulted  in  the"  Enac  tment  concerning 
the  Jews  ” of  Dec.  9,  1804.  Under  this  enactment  the 
Russian  Jews  obtained  the  right  to  buy  and  rent  land 
in  all  the  western  and  southern  provinces  (this  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  first  Jewish  Agriculturai. 
Colonies  in  Russia)  ; to  enter  all  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  universities;  to  establish  factories 
in  all  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  permitted  to 
dwell;  and  to  visit  all  other  provinces  of  Russia  on 
business,  upon  the  condition  that  they  and  their 
families  adopted  the  German  style  of  dress,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  differ  from  the  natives  in  out- 
ward appearance.  They  were  promised  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  as  soon  as  they  should  have  shown 
diligence  and  skill  in  agriculture  and  handicrafts. 
Alexander  even  offered  the  Jews  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  provided 
they  were  willing  to  confine  themselves  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

In  1805  Alexander  showed  his  friendly  disposition 
toward  the  Jews  by  contributing  3,000  rubles  (about 
§1,500,  or  £300)  toward  the  erection  of 
Eleemosy-  a.Jewish  hospital  in  Wilna : and  in  1806 
nary  Do-  he  ordered  2,500  rubles  (about  §1,250, 

nations.  or  £250)  to  be  annually  contributeci 
from  the  public  treasury  to  the  same 
hospital.  In  1809  the  scheme  of  a forcible  concen  - 
tration  of  the  Jews  from  rural  districts  into  cities 
was  referred  to  a special  commi.ssion  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Popov.  In  the  following  year  permis- 
sion was  granted  them  to  live  in  Kiev;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  government  established  in  Kremen- 
chug  a factory  for  carpet-making  in  order  to  promote 
that  industry  among  them. 

In  1815  a census  of  the  Jews  was  taken,  and  sur- 
names were  given  to  all  Jewish  families.  Alex- 
ander issued  a ukase  (1818)  directing  the  election 
of  three  deputies  from  among  the  Jews,  who  should 
reside  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  be  empowered  to  bring 
all  Jewish  affairs  before  the  government.  At  the 
general  meeting  called  for  the  election  of  deputies, 
at  Wilna,  the  following  persons  were  elected;  Sundel 
Sonnenberg,  of  Grodno:  Beinash  Baratz,  of  Vitebsk, 
and  Michael  Eisenstadt,  of  Mohilev  on  the  Dnie- 
per. As  vice-deputies,  Samuel  Katzenellenbogen.  of 
Wilna;  Mordecai  Lipler,  of  Vitebsk,  and  Eleazar 
Dillion,  of  Minsk,  were  elected.  To  cover  the  ex-- 
penses  of  the  deputies  in  St.  Petersburg,  estimated 
at  3,660  ducats  (about  §8,235,  or  £1,647)  per  annum, 
it  was  resolved  to  take  the  silver  ornaments  from 
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the  kittels  (shrouds)  worn  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
and  Passover  Eve  (S.  J.  Funn,“  Kiryah  Neemanah,” 
1860,  p.  34,  and  note,  p.  47). 

That  Alexander  was  at  this  time  much  in  earnest 
in  his  endeavors  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  his  remark:  “If,  through  my  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  condition,  I should  succeed 
in  bringing  forth  only  one  Mendelssohn  from  among 
the  Russian  Jews,  I shall  be  abundantly  rewarded.” 

At  that  time  the  Russian  government  did  not  know 
much  about  the  habits  and  the  needs  of  the  Jews, 
wlio  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  tlie  condi- 
tions prevalent  under  the  old  Polish  rule  (Back  and 
Brann,“  Istoriya  Yevreyev,”  Russian  translation  with 
supplement  and  addition  by  S.  DI.  Dubnov,  ii.  444, 
Odessa,  1897.  While  Jewish  agriculturists  received 
some  privileges,  Jews  were  prohibited  from  innkeep- 
ing  and  from  renting  country  property,  for  which 
reason  they  were  even  forbidden  to  dwell  in  villages. 
The  Pale,  or  territory  assigned  to  the  Jews,  was  lim- 
ited, as  before,  to  tlie  provinces  taken  over  from  Po- 
land, where  the  Jewish  population  was  much  crowded 
in  cities ; the  knlial,  or  board  of  administration  of  the 
community,  retained  its  old  power,  although  it  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  “Regulations”  of  1804  present  a system  of  re- 
form, which,  however,  was  afterward  counteracted 
by  reactionary  tendencies. 

At  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818)  Alex- 
ander brought  forward  the  question  of  tlie  condition 
of  the  Jews;  being  perhaps  influenced 
Congress  of  in  this  by  the  enthusiastic  and  pro- 
Aix-la-  plietic  appeal  of  the  English  philan- 
Chapelle.  thropist  Lewis  Wat,  who  had  trav- 
eled in  Poland  to  study  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  there,  and  who  was  convinced  that  the 
Jewish  nation  would  once  more  be  restored  to  the 
land  of  its  fathers. 

After  the  Congress  Alexander  altogether  aban- 
doned his  former  liberal  ideas  and  adopted  a reac- 
tionary policy.  Owing  to  this,  the  following  re- 
strictive measures  characterized  the  closing  j'ears 
of  the  czar’s  reign  ; The  rescript  of  May  4,  1820,  for- 
bidding Jews  to  keep  Christian  servants;  that  of 
Aug.  10,  1824,  prohibiting  foreign  Jews  from  set- 
tling permanently  in  Russia;  and  the  edict  of  Jan. 
13,  1825,  removing  the  Jews  from  villages  to  towns 
and  cities  in  the  governments  of  Mobile v and 
Vitebsk. 
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ALEXANDER  II.,  NIKOLAIEVICH,  Em- 
peror of  Russia : Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  April  29, 
1818;  assassinated  there  March  13,  1881.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Nicholas  L,  March  2,  1855,  before 
the  end  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  when  peace  was 
concluded  reforms  of  all  kinds  were  initiated  by  him, 
the  most  important  being  the  emanci- 
His  Re-  pation  of  the  serfs  in  1861.  He  also 
forms.  abolished  capital  puni.shment  and  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  clergy,  reor- 
ganized the  administration  of  justice,  gave  an  impe- 
tus to  autonomy  in  various  districts, cities,  and  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  abridged  the  term  of  military 


service,  introduced  some  humane  reforms  into  the 
army  discipline,  and  enjoined  universal  conscription. 
Under  his  reign  the  press  and  public  opinion  devel- 
oped to  an  extent  previously  unknown  in  Russia,  by 
reason  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  censor- 
ship; and  every  form  of  industry  and  commerce,  art, 
science,  and  literature  received  a new  impulse. 

Nicholas  1.  had  tried  in  his  own  harsh,  autocratic 
way  to  Russianize  the  Jews.  Among  other  austere 
measures  he  introduced  the  cantonists’  school  for 
the  military  education  of  Jewish  minors,  who  were 
forcibly  torn  from  their  parents.  They  had  to  pass 
through  a rough  discipline  and  were  often  com- 
pelled to  join  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Aware 
of  the  mistakes  his  father  had  made  in  his  despotic 
policy  toward  the  Jews,  Alexander  endeavored  to 
correct  them,  and  early  manifested  a friendly  dis- 
position toward  his  Jewish  subjects.  He  abolished 
the  cantonists’  school,  admitted  Jews  to  the  high 
schools  and  universities,  and  by  the  laws  of  March  16, 
1859,  and  of  Nov.  27,  1861,  he  granted 
Favorable  to  Jewish  scholars,  university  gradu- 
Treat-  ates,  wholesale  merchants,  manufac- 
ment  of  turers,  and  (1865)  artisans  the  privilege 
Jews.  of  settling,  under  certain  conditions, 
outside  of  the  Pale,  in  the  interior 
provinces  of  Russia  (Demidov  San-Donato,  “The 
Jewish  Question  in  Russia,”  p.  36,  St.  Petersburg, 
1883).  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  had  at  that  time  been 
completed  in  most  of  the  countries  ofwestern  Europe ; 
and  that  these  privileges  were  granted  only  to  certain 
classes  of  Jews  in  Russia  for  political  and  economic 
reasons,  the  object  of  the  government  being  to  pro- 
mote the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
interior  provinces.  For  the  masses  of  the  Jewish 
population  these  reform  laws  accomplished  little, 
since  tlie  2,500,000  Jews  within  the  Pale,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  privileged  class,  were  still  debarred  from 
the  right  of  settlement  and  could  not  emigrate  from 
the  overcrowded  provinces  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

These  half-hearted  measures,  together  with  the 
numerous  ambiguities  in  the  new  laws,  left  to  cor- 
rupt oflicials  plenty  of  room  for  abuse,  and  as  a con- 
sequence Jewish  artisans  w'ere  always  exposed  to 
annoyances  from  them,  and  even  liable  to  expulsion 
from  their  newly  founded  homes.  Nevertheless, 
the  Russian  Jews  fully  appreciated  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  czar  and  have  always  regarded  him  as 
their  liberator.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  become 
Russianized,  especially  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, in  the  centers  of  Jewish  learn- 
Effect  of  ing  as  Wilna,  Kiev,  and  Odessa,  and 
Milder  throughout  southern  Russia.  For  the 
Legisla-  first  time  there  were  published  Jewish 
tion.  periodicals  in  the  Russian  language: 

“Razsvyet”  and  “Sion,”  and  later 
“Den,”  “Yevreiskaya  Bihlioteka,”  and  “Voskhod ” ; 
and  Russians  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  superior 
style  of  Osip  Rabinovich,  Pinsker,  Soloveichick, 
Levanda,  and  many  others  who  in  the  vernacular 
endeavored  to  acquaint  the  intelligent  Russian  public 
with  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  to  defend  their 
rights.  From  among  the  orthodox  Jews  also  there 
sprang  up  a number  of  liberal-minded  men,  young 
and  old,  who  tried  to  enlighten  the  orthodox  masses 
and  to  awaken  in  them  patriotic  sentiments  and  a 
love  for  liberal  education  and  European  culture  by 
means  of  Hebrew  periodicals,  “Ha-Meliz,”  “Ha- 
Karmel,”  and  “ Ha-Zefirah,”  the  first  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  Hebrew  language  in  Russia.  It  was 
certainl}"  not  the  fault  of  the  Jewish  masses  that 
some  of  the  quickly  Russianized  Jewish  students 
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and  other  youths  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  revolu- 
, tionary  movement  of  the  seventies.  Alexander  knew 
, and  always  appreciated  the  loyalty  of  the  great  ma- 
1 jority  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  on  many  occasions 
'•  rewarded  them  for  their  services  to  the  country. 

' When  the  assassination  of  Alexander  by  nihilist 
conspirators  became  known,  the  Jews  of  Russia 
deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  the  benevolent  czar 
and  liberator. 
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ALEXANDER  III.,  ALEXANDROVICH, 

Emperor  of  Russia : Born  at  St.  Petersbiirg,  Marcli 
10.  1845;  died  at  Livadia,  Nov.  1,  1894.  He  ascended 
the  throne  March  14, 1881,  the  day  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  father,  Alexander  II.  The  terrible  fate  of 
the  latter  produced  an  awful  impression  upon  Alex- 
ander, but  instead  of  continuing  the  reforms  of  the 
j “ Czar-Emancipator,  ” as  wasexpected,  heat  once  gave 
proof  of  his  reactionary  tendencies  by  discharging 
I the  liberal  minister  Loris  Melikov,  and  by  his  first 
I manifesto,  wherein  he  made  it  evident  that  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  autocratic  power  against 
all  attacks.  In  internal  politics  he  fol- 
His  Reac-  lowed  the  advice  of  his  former  teacher 
tionary  Pobiedonostzev,  and  ruled  with  rigor- 
Tendencies,  ous  absolutism,  favoring  the  priuciiiles 
of  the  Panslavists.  He  permitted,  and 
even  encouraged,  the  oppression  of  tlie  various  for- 
eign residents  in  Russia,  and  was  particular!}^  harsh 
in  Ids  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The  participation  of 
some  Jewish  youths  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  the  Nihilists  was  made  use  of  to  lead  the  Russian 
people  to  believe  that  the  Jews  were  connected  with 
the  conspiracy  which  had  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
Alexander  II.  Hostility  against  the  Jews  was  fos- 
tered in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  discon- 
tented elements,  and  if  possible  to  suppress  the  revo- 
lutionary movement. 

Soon  after  Alexander  HI.  had  ascended  the  throne, 
anti-Jewisli  riots  (Pogro.my)  broke  out  in  Elizabeth- 
grad  (April  27,  28),  Kiev  (May  8-11),  Shpola  (May 
9),  Ananiev  (May  9),  Wasilkov  (May  10),  Kouotop 
(May  10),  and,  during  the  following  six  months,  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty  other  places  of 
Popular  southern  Russia.  In  these  riots  thou- 
Outbreaks  sands  of  .Jewish  homes  were  destroyed. 
Against  many  families  reduced  to  extremes  of 
Jews.  poverty;  women  outraged,  and  large 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children 
killed  or  Injured.  It  was  clear  that  the  riots  were 
premeditated  (“Voskhod,”  May  24,  1881,  p.  75). 
To  give  but  one  example — a week  before  the  pogrom 
of  Kiev  broke  out.  Von  Hubbenet,  chief  of  police  of 
Kiev,  warned  some  of  his  Jewish  friends  of  the 
coming  riots.  Appeals  to  the  authorities  for  pro- 
tection were  of  no  avail.  All  the  police  did  was  to 
prevent  the  Jews  from  defending  their  homes,  fam- 
ilies, and  property.  “The  local  authorities,”  says 
Mysh  in  “Voskhod,”  1883,  i.  210,  “surrounded  the 
pillagers  with  an  honorary  escort,  while  some  of 
the  rabble  shouted  approval.”  To  a delegation  of 
the  Jews  of  Kiev,  Governor-General  Drentelen  said 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them ; “ for  the  sake 
of  a few  Jews  he  would  not  endanger  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers”  (“Zeitung  des  Judenthums,”  May  31, 
1881).  On  May  18,  Baron  Horace  de  Gilnzburg  was 
received  in  audience  by  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  who 
declared  that  the  motive  of  the  anti-Jewish  agitation 


was  not  so  much  re.sentment  against  the  Jews  as  a 
general  tendency  to  create  disturbances  (“  London 
Times,”  Maj'  19, 1881).  On  May  23,  a deputation  of 
the  Jews  of  St.  Petersburg  waited  upon  the  czar  at 
Gachina.  It  consisted  of  Baron  Gilnzburg,  Sack, 
Pasover,  Bank,  and  Berlin.  The  emperor  assured 
its  members  that  the  Jewish  question  would  receive 
his  attention,  that  the  disturbances  were  the  work 
of  anarchists,  and  he  advised  them  to  address  a mem- 
orandum on  the  subject  to  the  mini.ster  of  the  inte- 
rior. Both  the  emperor  and  the  grand  duke  Vladi- 
mir expressed  their  belief  that  race-hatred  was  not 
the  real  cause,  but  only  the  pretext,  of  the  recent 
disorders.  In  accordance  with  the  jiromise  of  the 
czar,  an  edict  was  issued  Sept.  3,  1881,  ordering  the 
appointment  of  local  commissions  from  all  the  gov- 
ernments to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  governors, 
for  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  question.  But  on  the 
same  day.  General  Ignatiev  by  order  of  the  czar  is- 
sued a circular  to  the  governors,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Jews  had  been  exploiting  the  Slav  in- 
habitants of  the  empire,  and  that  this  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  riots.  This  contradiction  may  explain 
the  conduct  of  Attorney-General  Stryelnikov,  who 
during  the  trial  of  the  rioters  before  the  court-martial 
at  Kiev,  instead  of  incriminating  the  guilty  parties, 
turned  upon  the  Jews  and  endeavored  to  cast  the 
whole  blame  upon  them.  These  persecutions,  added 
to  the  distressing  economic  conditions  then  prevail- 
ing, gave  rise  to  the  emigration  movement,  which 
soon  assumed  extensive  proportions.  The  intelligent 
classes  of  Russia  condemned  the  medieval  barbarities 
against  the  Jews,  but  the  anti-Semitic  propaganda  of 
the  “Novoe  Vremya,”  “ Kievlyaniu,”  and  other  or- 
gans hostile  to  the  .Jews,  did  not  cease  even  after 
the  riots.  The  constant  ,Jew-baiting  of  Aksakov. 
Suvorin,  and  Pichno  had  its  effect  on  tliat  class  of  the 
Russian  people  which  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
Jewish  life,  and  therefore  believed  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Jews  by  the  agitators.  That 
the  South  Russians  especially  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaints against  the  Jews  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  the  Russian  economist 
Chichcrin:  “Those  who  have  lived  in  Little  Rus- 
sia, which  is  densely  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  have 
compared  the  conditions  of  the  peasant  there  with 
those  existing  in  the  provinces  of  (Ireat  Russia,  know 
how  exaggerated  are  the  accusations  against  the 
.lews.  If  there  is  a difference  in  the  condition  of  these 
peasants,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  Little  Russians.” 

The  second  scries  of  persecutions  began  with  the 
riots  of  Warsaw  on  Christmas,  1881,  and  lasted  for 
three  days.  Twelve  Jews  were  killed,  many  women 
outraged,  and  two  million  rubles’  worth  of  property 
destroyed.  In  the  neighboring  Lithuanian  prov- 
inces the  disturbances  were  slight,  owing  to  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  Count  Todleben,  governor-general 
of  Wilna,  who  was  not  one  of  Ignatiev’s  disciples. 

Order  was  also  maintained  by  General 
Further  Gurko,  governor-general  of  Odessa, 
Persecu-  and  thus  the  riots  in  Odessa  and  vi- 
tions.  ciuity  were  prevented  from  assuming 
great  proportions.  In  Nyezhin  the 
soldiers,  who  were  called  out  to  quell  the  riots, 
killed  and  pillaged  a wealthy  Jewish  family.  Other 
riots  occurred  in  Kuzmintzy,  Plitovich,  Klimov, 
Okhrimotzy,  and,  on  March  23,  in  Lubny,  where 
three  soldiers  killed  a Jewish  family  of  six.  Balta 
was  the  scene  of  another  series  of  riots  (Easter,  1882) 
resulting  in  the  death  of  eight  and  the  wounding  of 
more  than  two  hundred  persons.  Over  a thousand 
houses  were  demolished  and  property  to  the  value 
of  over  one  million  dollars  was  destroyed.  These 
disgraceful  acts  aroused  the  public  indignation  of 
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all  Europe.  Meetings  were  held  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York  and  London,  February  1,  1882,  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  persecuted  Jews  in  the  Russian 
empire,  and  protesting,  “in  the  name  of  civilization, 
against  the  spirit  of  medieval  persecution,  thus 
revived  in  Russia.”  The  only  response  to  these 
friendly  appeals  was  the  issue  of  the  “ Temporary 
Laws  ” of  May  15,  1882.  These  laws  made  the  con- 
dition of  the  Russian  Jews  almost  unbearable.  They 
established  a pale  within  the  “Pale,” 
The  “May  po.sitively  prohibiting  the  Jews  of  the 
Laws.”  fifteen  western  governments  from  liv- 
ing outside  of  towns  and  cities,  and 
canceling  all  mortgages  and  leases  held  by  Jews  on 
landed  estates.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian 
Jews  removed  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
they  found  a new  home.  Some  went  to  Palestine  and 
founded  agricultural  colonies.  On  June  12,  1882, 
Ignatiev  retired  from  office.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
dismissed  because  convincing  proof  was  furnished 
to  the  czar  that  he  was  using  the  persecution  of  the 
.Jews  to  extort  blackmail,  and  that  he  had  taken  ad 
vantage  of  his  position  to  exempt  his  own  estates 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  May  Laws,  while 
those  of  the  imperial  family  suffered  (Harold  Fred- 
eric, “The  New  Exodus,”  pp.  12.5-130),  According 
to  official  statements,  however,  he  was  discharged  be- 
cause of  a resolution  of  the  senate  that  he  “ had  not 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  riots  ” 
(“  Voskhod,”  Januaiy,1883,  p.  .53).  He  was  succeeded 
by  Count  D.  A.  Tolstoi,  who  issued  a circular,  June 
21,  urging  the  governors  to  do  their  duty  in  preserv- 
ing order  and  putting  a stop  to  the  riots.  The  cir- 
cidar  had  a good  effect,  yet  some  outbreaks  occurred 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  August,  1882.  Incendiary 
fires  now  ravaged  the  country  and  destroyed  the 
property  of  over  thirty  thousand  Jewish  families  in 
various  towns  and  villages  of  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces. This  fire-crusade  was  continued  with  more  or 
less  intensity  until  the  end  of  Alexander’s  reign. 

The  May  Laws  were  supplemented  and  partly  en 
forced  bj'  the  regulations  of  Jan.  7,  1885,  and  tlicn 
followed  a whole  series  of  orders  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  Jewish  students  in  high  schools  and  univer 
sities,  and  curtailing  the  rights  of  .Jewish  university 
graduates.  Many  other  rigorous  measures  directed 
against  the  Jews  betokened  an  entire  reversal  of 
the  liberal  policy  inaugurated  in  the  sixties.  In 
1890,  Mr,  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  “Jewish  Chroni- 
cle ” that  he  had  “ read  with  pain  and  horror  the 
various  statements  respecting  the  sufferings  of  the 
.Tews  in  Russia,  and  that  the  thing  to  do,  if  the  facts 
cmdd  be  established,  was  to  rouse  the  conscience  of 
Russia  and  Europe  in  regard  to  them.”  At  a meet 
ing  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  December  10,  1890,  it 
was  resolved;  “That  a suitable  memorial  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ru.ssias,  respectfully 
praying  his  (Majesty  to  repeal  all  the  exceptional 
and  restrictive  laws  and  disabilities  which  afflicted 
his  .Jewish  subjects,  and  begging  his  Majesty  to 
confer  upon  them  ecpial  rights  with  those  enjoyed 
by  the  rest  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,”  This  memo 
rial  was  not  even  read  by  the  czar,  and  was  returned 
unopened  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Jjondon. 
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ALEXANDER  : An  English  family  of  printers 
and  translators  that  flourished  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  founder  of  the  firm  was  probably 
A.  Alexander  (ben  Judah  Loeb),  tvhose  first  pub- 
lication seems  to  have  been  the  Haggadah  (1770). 
He  printed  prayers  for  the  fast-days  (Sephardic  rite), 
in  1776,  and  (for  the  German  rite)  in  1787;  the 
Pentateuch,  1785;  and  daily  prayers  with  English 
translation  (Spanish  rite),  1788,  together  with  a spe- 
cial work  on  the  Ho.sannas,  in  1807.  In  1817  he 
brought  out  a prayer-book  on  the  Hamiltonian  or 
interlineary  system,  called  “ Alexander’s  Interpret- 
ing Tefillot.  ” 

His  son  and  successor.  Levy,  published  a complete 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  English  in  1824. 
The  translations  were  very  slovenly  pieces  of  work, 
displaying  ignorance  alike  of  English  and  Hebrew. 
Levy  seems  to  have  been  of  a somewhat  quarrelsome 
disposition.  A pamphlet  of  his,  “The  Axe  Laid  to 
the  Root”  (1808),  dealt  in  somewhat  indecorous 
terms  with  the  conduct  of  Chief  Rabbi  Herschell; 
while  his  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Commercial 
Connections  of  the  Late  B.  Goldsmid  of  Roehamp- 
ton,”  of  the  .same  year,  is  little  less  than  the  chronique 
scandaleuse  of  the  London  community  of  the  time. 

Levy  continued  his  abuse  of  the  chief  rabbi  on  the 
fly-leaves  of  the  separate  fascicles  of  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  are  now  very  rare. 
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ALEXANDER : An  amora.  See  Alexandri 
(Ale.xandra). 

ALEXANDER  OF  APHRODISIAS  : Greek 
commentator  on  Aristotle ; flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Septimus  Severus  and 
Caracalla.  He  was  surnamed  “the  Exegete”and 
“ Aphrodisiensis  ” ; the  latter  designation  being  de- 
rived from  his  birthplace,  Aphrodisias  in  Caria. 
His  authority  was  equally  high  among  the  Arabians 
and  the  Greeks ; and  Maimonides,  in  a letter  to  Ibn 
Tibbon,  the  Hebrew  translator  of  his  “ Guide  to  the 
Perplexed,”  especially  reeommends  to  him  the  study 
of  tlie  commentaries  of  Alexander  (“Letters  and  Re- 
sponsa  of  Maimonides,”  ed.  Leipsic,  p.  27). 

Besides  the  commentaries,  which  for  the  most 
part  have  been  translated  into  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Hebrew — the  latter  version  has  been 
His  Idea  of  service  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
of  Intellect.  Greek  text  — Alexander  paraphrased 
Aristotle’s  book  on  “The  Soul.”  In 
this  work,  Alexander  evolves  a new  theory  of  in- 
tellect, which  theory  was  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy between  the  Mohammedan  and  Jewish  phi- 
losophers. According  to  Alexander,  intellect  (vovc) 
in  its  primitive  state  is  nothing  but  an  aptitude 
associated  with  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
formative  principle  of  the  organi.sm.  This  primi- 
tive intellect,  jvhich  has  only  a potential  existence, 
is  called  vovg  vlmdc  (the  material  intellect),  because, 
like  matter,  it  is  capable  by  development  of  trans- 
formation and  of  assuming  a distinctive  form.  In 
fact,  this  faculty  passes  from  a potentiality  into  an 
actuality,  and  commences  to  have  an  effective  ex- 
istence when,  by  study  and  reflection,  it  acquires 
ideas,  with  which  it  identifies  itself;  for  the  act  of 
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thinking  can  not  be  separated  from  the  object  of  tlie 
thought.  This  new  intellect,  which  is,  accordingly, 
the  primitive  intellect  recast  by  experience,  is  called 
the  acquired  intellect  (njpjn  But  what  is  the 

motive  force  that  causes  the  material  intellect  to 
pass  from  a potentiality  into  an  actuality?  It  is  the 
universal  spirit,  which,  indeed,  is  God  Himself.  But 
I'  as  the  relation  between  the  soul  and  God  is  only 
i|  temporary,  this  intervention,  this  illumination  by 
I the  Divinity,  ceases  at  death ; and  the  acquired  in 
i|  tellect  relapses  into  nothingness. 

! This  system  of  psychology  naturally  aroused  the 
' strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Arabian  and 
i Jewish  philosophers,  who,  moved  by  sentiments  of 
religion,  sought  to  deaden  the  blows  struck  at  the 
I fundamental  dogma  of  Islamism  and  Judaism;  the 
I immortality  of  the  soul.  Averroes  (Ibn  Roshd),  in 
! his  treatise  on  the  intellect,  enunciates  the  opinion 
that  the  human  intellect,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  body, 
is  virtually  nothing  but  a potentiality,  a mere  capa- 
j bility,  but  that  it  becomes  an  intelligent  agent,  an 
actual  substance,  as  soon  as  it  relinquishes  the  body. 

' Maimonides,  in  declaring  the  unity  of  souls,  was 
il  certainly  influenced  by  Alexander.  Maimonides  says 
on  this  subject ; “ But  you  know  that 
Influence  these  separate  things — I mean  those 
on  Jewish  that  are  neither  bodies  nor  facidties  in 
Philoso-  a body,  but  pure  intelligences — admit 
phers.  of  no  multiplicity,  except  in  the  sense 
that  some  among  them  are  the  cause 
of  the  existence  of  others,  so  that  they  are  distin- 
guished only  by  the  fact  that  some  are  causes  and 
others  effects.  But  whatever  survives  the  individual 
named  ‘ Zeld  ’ is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  effect  of 
that  which  survives  the  individual  named  ‘Amr’; 
this  is  wdiy  the  aggregate  is  a unity”  (“Moreh,”  i. 
434,  Munk’s  translation).  The  theory  of  Alexander, 
therefore,  is  that  the  finite  intellect  is  nothing  but  a 
capacity  moved  by  the  Universal  Soul,  that  is,  God; 
and  that  it  (the  finite  intellect)  does  not  admit,  ac- 
cordingly, of  any  numerical  or  specific  differentia- 
1 tion.  The  adversaries  of  Maimonides  were  justified, 
therefore,  in  accusing  him  of  denying  the  immortality 
of  the  soul;  for  without  an  individual  soul  there  can 
be  no  immortality. 

Levi  ben  Gerson  devotes  a large  part  of  his  work, 
“Milhamot  ba-Shem  ” (The  Wars  of  the  Lord),  to 
this  important  question  of  the  human 
Levi  ben  intellect,  and  after  having  passed  in 
Gerson  and  review  all  the  opinions  on  this  sub- 
Alexander.  ject,  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of 
Alexander.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  seeming  to  deny  immortality,  he  developed 
the  conception  further.  The  rational  soul,  he  says, 
which  is  born  with  man,  is  but  a mere  disposition 
(njDn)  that  has  for  its  substratum  the  imaginative 
soul,  allied  to  the  sentient  or  animal  soul.  The  dif- 
ferent souls,  or  the  different  faculties  of  which  the 
human  soul  is  composed,  are  only  a chain  of  “en- 
telechies,”  or  corporeal  perfections,  the  one  superior 
to  the  other,  which  have  alternately  played  the  role 
of  matter  and  of  form. 

IMoses  of  Narbonne,  a contemporary  of  Levi  ben 
Gerson,  published  a special  work  on  Alexander’s 
book,  entitled  “ Alexander’s  Treatise  on  the  Intel- 
lect, According  to  the  Interpretation  of  Ibn  Roshd.” 
Not  having  the  brilliant  dialectic  and  philosophic 
qualities  of  Levi  ben  Gerson,  he  wavers  between 
the  theory  of  Alexander  and  that  of  Ibn  Roshd, 
without  being  able  to  give  a satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  immortality. 

In  fine,  Alexander  was  the  pivot  on  which  turned 
all  the  discussions  of  the  scholastic  circles  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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ALEXANDER  BALAS,  King  of  Syria: 

Date  of  birth  unknown;  died  145  b.c.  A youth  of 
lowly  origin,  he  was  set  up  as  a pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Syrians  being  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  in  153  b.c.,  in  opposition  to  the  Seleucid  De- 
metrius Soter.  The  imposition  was  aided  by  his 
remarkable  likeness  to  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus 
V.,  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  which 
resemblance  induced  many  to  believe  him  a .son 
of  the  last-named.  His  first  official  act,  on  being 
crowned  in  Ptolemais  as  king,  was  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  the  ruler  of  the  Jews,  Jonathan  the  Hasmo- 
neau,  which  ran  as  follows:  “ King  Alexander  to  his 
brother  .Jonathan,  greeting!  We  have  heard  of  thee, 
that  thou  art  a mighty  man  of  valor,  and  meet  to  be 
our  friend.  And  now  we  have  appointed  thee  this 
day  to  be  high  priest  of  thy  nation  and  to  be  called 
‘ the  King’s  Friend  ’ — [and  he  sent  unto  him  a pur- 
ple robe  and  a crown  of  gold] — and  to  take  our  part 
and  to  keep  friendship  with  us”  (I  ^lacc.  x.  18-21). 
Jonathan  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  at  once  for  Al- 
exander Balas,  and  rejected  all  overtures  made  to 
him  by  Demetrius,  wliich  overtures  in  truth  con- 
veyed no  such  prospects  of  reward  as  those  of  Alex- 
ander. In  addition,  the  political  jirobabilities  of  the 
time  were  altogether  in  Alexander’s  favor. 

Alexander's  embassy  was  especially  significant  to 
the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  in  accordance  with  it,  on  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  153  b.c.,  Jonathan  assumed 
the  holy  garb  of  the  high-priesthood,  and  therewith 
became  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Jewish  people.  In- 
directly, Alexander  thus  became  the  actual  cause  of 
the  final  displacement  of  the  pro-Hellenic  party  in 
Judea.  .lonathan  on  his  .side  showed  himself  an 
able  and  faithful  ally,  being  the  only  one  who  stood 
firmly  by  Alexander,  when,  a little  later,  he  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  partizans  of  Demetrius  II.,  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter.  When  one  of  them,  Apollonius, 
governor  of  Coele-syria,  openly  took  up  arms  against 
Alexander,  it  was  Jonathan  who,  in  147  b.c.,  suc- 
cessfully brought  him  to  terms.  He  drove  out  a 
garrison  which  Apollonius  had  thrown  into  Joppa, 
and  defeated  the  army  led  against  him  at  Ashdod. 
In  recognition  of  these  services  Alexander  presented 
him  with  the  town  of  Ekron  and  its  adjoining  dis- 
trict. In  addition  to  this  he  loaded  Jonathan  with 
many  personal  marks  of  his  esteem.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  of  Egypt,  150  b.c.,  he  invited  Jonathan 
to  the  festivities,  and  placed  him,  arrayed  in  the 
royal  purple,  at  his  side,  conferring  upon  him  at  the 
same  time  the  titles  of  strategos  and  meridarchos 
(general  and  provincial-governor).  When  delegates 
from  the  Greek  party  came  from  Judea  and  laid 
complaint  against  Jonathan,  he  dismissed  them  un- 
heard. Alexander  Balas  thus  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Jews,  both  in  their  internal  and 
external  affairs;  and  this  attitude  of  his  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  the  love  and  devotion  shown  by 
them  toward  him ; as  the  chronicler  says,  “ he  was 
the  first  that  spake  words  of  peace  unto  them  ” 
(I  Macc.  x.  47). 

The  name  Balas  seems  to  have  been  his  own,  and 
not  a surname  as  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xiii.  4,  § 8) 
states.  It  may  possibly  be  a Grecized  form  of  some 
Aramaic  name  compounded  with  Baal  (compare  Sep- 
tuagint,  Jer.  xl.  14,  BaaA(f). 
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ALEXANDER,  BERNHARD : Hungarian 
writer  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  esthetics; 
born  at  Budapest  April  13,  1850.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  town,  and  later  attended  German  universi- 
ties, pursuing  chiefly  the  study  of  philosophy,  esthet- 
ics, and  pedagogy.  Upon  his  return  to  Hungary  he 
was  appointed  to  a professorship  in  a real-scJmle  of 
Budapest,  and  in  1878  was  admitted  as  a docent  into 
the  faculty  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Buda- 
pest, where  he  became  professor  in  1895.  Since  1892 
he  has  been  lecturing  on  dramaturgy  and  esthetics 
at  the  National  Theater  Academy,  and  on  the  latter 
science  and  the  history  of  civilization  at  the  Francis 
Joseph  Polytechnicum.  He  is  a corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kisfal  udy  Society.  His  chief  works  are : “ A 
Filosafia  Tbrtenetenek  Eszmeje  Tekintettel  a Tor- 
tenetre  Altalaban  ” (Budapest,  1878) ; “ Kant  fJete, 
Fejlodese  es  Filosoflaja  ” (crowned  by  the  Academy 
of  Science,  1889);  “A  XIX.  Azszad  Pessimismusa, 
Schopenhauer  es  Hartmann  ” (Budapest,  1884,  prize 
essay).  Alexander,  together  with  Prof.  Jozef  Bii- 
noczi,  is  now  editing  the  “ Filosofiai  Irok  Tara  ” 
series.  Among  the  ten  volumes  already  published 
there  are  his  popular  translations,  to  which  he  has 
added  annotations,  of  Descartes,  Hume,  and  the 
“Prolegomena”  to  Kant.  Conjointly  with  Banoczi 
he  translated  Kant’s  “Kritik  der  Reinen  Vernunft.” 
He  has  also  been  a very  active  writer  on  pedagog- 
ical subjects.  From  1882  to  1886  Alexander  edited 
the  pedagogical  journal  “ Magyar  Taniigy,”  and  in 
1891  the  review  “Orszagos  Kozepiskolai  Tanarok 
Kozlonye.” 
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M.  W. 

ALEXANDER,  THE  FALSE  : A pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Judea.  About  4 b.c.,  a Jewish  youth 
living  in  Sidon  and  reared  by  a Roman  freedman 
claimed  the  throne.  He  asserted  that  he  was  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  pretending 
that  the  assassins  who  had  been  instructed  by  Herod 
to  slay  both  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
had  taken  pity  on  them,  allowed  them  to  escape, 
and  substituted  two  corpses  in  their  place.  The 
striking  resemblance  borne  by  the  pretender  to  the 
real  Alexander  deceived  even  tho.se  who  had  known 
the  latter  closely.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  youth 
was  in  reality  the  tool  of  a man  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Herodian  court,  who  hoped  by  placing  his 
creature  upon  the  throne,  though  for  only  a short 
interval,  to  secure  enough  plunder  and  then  to  dis- 
appear. The  deceivers  appeared  first  in  circles  in 
which  Alexander  had  not  been  personally  very  well 
known.  Thus  he  was  welcomed  in  Crete  and  in 
Melos  by  the  Jews,  who  willingly  furnished  him 
with  ample  funds  and  a royal  equipment  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  Rome,  necessary  to  substantiate 
his  claims  with  the  emperor.  The  Jews  in  Rome 
likevvise  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  offered 
public  thanks  to  God  for  the  wonderful  preservation 
of  a scion  of  the  beloved  Hasmonean  house.  Augus- 
tus himself,  howevei',  was  not  so  credulous.  He 
knew  Herod  too  well  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
allowed  one  he  had  condemned  to  death  to  escape ; he 
was  also  closely  acqnainted  with  Alexander’s  fea- 
tures. On  seeing  the  young  man’s  robust  form  and 
toil-marked  hands  he  was  convinced  of  the  fraud, 
and  sought  to  move  the  pretender  to  confession  by 


solemnly  pledging  him  his  life.  The  youth  acknowl- 
edged the  deception  and  told  how  his  accomplice  had 
led  him  to  it.  'The  emperor  kept  the  promise  to  spare 
his  life,  but  sent  him  to  the  galleys.  The  instigator 
of  the  plot  was  executed  (see  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xvii. 
12,  and  “B.  J.”  ii.  7,  §§  1-3).  L.  G. 

ALEXANDER  DE  FRANCISCIS,  HE- 
BR.STJS  : Author  and  bishop  at  Forli;  lived  in 
Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  Jewish  name 
was  Elisha  de  Roma.  After  his  baptism  he  entered 
the  order  of  the  Dominican  friars,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  orator.  Pope  Clement  VII I, 
appointed  him  proctor,  then  vicar-general,  and, 
finally,  bishop  of  Forli,  which  office  he  held  from  1594 
to  1597.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  as  a civilian 
in  Rome.  He  wrote:  (1)  Hebrew  notes  on  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  with  special  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate;  (2)  a book  entitled  “De  Tempore  et  de 
Sanctis.  ” 
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ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  See  page  341. 

ALEXANDER  OF  HALES  (Alexander 

Alensis)  ; An  English  theologian  and  a member  of 
the  Franciscan  order;  born  in  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter ; died  in  Paris,  1245.  He  was  educated  at  the  latter 
place,  where  he  afterward  became  a teacher.  Alex- 
ander may  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  the  refor- 
mation of  Christian  scholasticism  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  his  “ Summa  Universse  Theologiae  ” he 
for  the  first  time  made  extensive  use  in  the  system- 
atic treatment  of  Christian  theology  of  Aristotle's 
“ Logic  ” and  such  other  works  of  tliis  philosopher 
as  were  accessible  in  Latin  translations.  The  dia- 
lectic method, which  was  afterward  employed  in  the 
works  of  Christian  scholastics,  was  probably  devel- 
oped and  improved  b}^  him,  whence  he  acquired 
among  his  contemporaries  the  title  of  “ Doctor  irre- 
fragabilis  et  theologorum  monarchus.”  Although 
steadfast  in  his  theological  convictions,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  intolerant  toward  other  denominations:  in- 
deed, toward  the  Jews  he  exhibited  exceptional  clem- 
ency and  impartiality.  As  to  the  question  whether 
Jews  and  pagans  with  their  religious  practises  should 
be  tolerated  among  Christians, he  deprecates  the  class- 
ing of  Jews  with  pagans  or  Saracens  who  “ usurp  the 
Holy  Land,”  and  maintains  that  the  Jews  should  be 
treated  with  forbearance  for  the  reason  that  through 
them  the  Christians  received  the  Law ; Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth was  descended  from  their  race,  and  their  pres- 
ervation is  enjoined  by  Holy  Writ. 

In  answer  to  an  argument  against  the  toleration 
of  the  Jews — namely,  that  the  Talmud  in  many 
places  slanders  Jesus  and  his  mother — he  maintained 
that  the  Jews  committed  no  wrong  in  writing  such 
statements,  as  it  was  their  religious  belief  that  the 
Messiah  had  not  yet  come.  He  justified  the  punish- 
ment of  Jews  when  they  were  guilty  of  public  defa- 
mation or  blasphemy,  claiming,  however,  that  even 
then  it  should  not  be  more  severe  than  tlie  punish- 
ment of  Christians  committing  like  offenses ; but  all 
books  containing  revilings  he  held  should  be  burnt 
(“Summa  Universse  Theologise,”  book  ii.  p.l79,  § 1). 
This  verdict  reflects  the  state  of  mind  prevailing  at 
that  time  in  Paris,  occasioned  by  the  discussions  and 
proceedings  then  pending  relative  to  the  burning  of 
the  Talmud.  Relying  upon  a decision  of  the  Council 
of  Toledo  (589),  and  moved  by  other  motives  as  well, 
Alexander  was  opposed  to  constraining  the  Jews  by 
punishment  and  menaces  to  embrace  the  Christian . 
faith  {ibid,  bookii.  p.  179,  §4).  Unlike  other  theolo- 
gians of  his  time  who  eagerly  sanctioned  the  confisca- 
tion or  plundering  of  the  property  of  the  Jews,  he 
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I contended  that  though  the  estates  of  Saracens  or 

I lieretics  might  properly  be  seized  by  the  govern- 

ment, the  property  of  Jews  ought  not  to  be  con- 
I liscated  at  all,  since  if  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
||  live,  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
living  {ibid,  book  iii.  36,  § 3). 

In  the  “ Summa  Uuiversae  Theologiae  ” — the  first 
l|  fundamental  work  inaugurating  the  golden  era  of 
' Christian  scholasticism — are  found  traces  of  the  two 
Jewish  philosophers  who  exerted  great  influence 
upon  the  scholasticism  of  the  thirteenth  century — 
namely,  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (Avicebron)  and  Moses 
ben  Maimon.  Alexander  affirms  that  not  only  cor- 
poreal but  also  spiritual  substances — particularly  the 
human  soul — are  composed  of  matter  and  form  {ibid. 
hookii.  ch.  12, §1),  a doctrine  the  logical  consequences 
I of  which  gave  its  original  stamp  to  the  system  of 
Avencebrol  (the  name  under  which  Gabirol  is  quoted 
I by  the  scholastics),  and  which  became  from  the  time 
1 of  John  Duns  Scotus  (1274?-1308)  the  distinctive 
doctrine  of  the  Franciscans  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Dominicans.  More  numerous  still  are  the  in- 
stances of  agreement  with  the  “ Moreh  Nebukim  ” 
of  Maimonides.  The  demonstration  of  Alexander 
, that  per  se  there  is  a knowledge  of  God,  and  that 
I in  addition  to  this  independent  knowledge  there  is 
i , a cognition  of  God  from  His  acts,  is  undoubtedly 
taken  from  Maimonides.  Referring  to  Ex.  xxxlii. 
23,  he  explains  that  to  apprehend  God  from  His  acts 
is  to  see  Him  “ from  behind  ” ; whereas  to  recognize 
I God’s  essence  as  it  is,  is  to  know  Him  “ face  to  face  ” 
(ibid,  hook i.  ch.  2,  § 1,  art.  4 ; compare  “ Moreh,”  i.  21, 
38,  54). 

■ Alexander  seems  to  have  followed  Maimonides 
i both  in  his  exposition  of  the  proofs  adduced  b}'  phi- 
' losophers  (i.e.,  the  Peripatetic  school)  regarding  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  and  in  the  refutation  of  the 
same  (“Summa  Universte  Theologiae,”  book  i.  p.  12, 
j § 8:  compare  “Moreh  Nebukim,”  ii.  14,17, 18).  The 
I proposition  that  from  the  beginning  of  Creation  the 
force  necessary  to  produce  not  only  natural  but  also 
supernatural  things  was  inherent  in  the  universe,  and 
that  consequently  the  law  in  nature  was  not  broken 
by  miracles,  recalls  other  well-known  passages  of  the 
“!Moreh”  (ii.  42,  5,  § 5;  compare  “Moreh,”  ii.  29). 

Maimonides'  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
— which  constitutes  the  chief  contents  of  the  third 
part  of  the  “Moreh” — seems  to  have  produced  as 
great  an  impression  upon  Alexander  as  it  did  upon 
the  later  scholastics.  Beneath  the  ceremonial  laws, 
he  saj's,  must  lie  a deeper  spiritual  meaning,  since 
the  passage  (Deut.  iv.  6),  “ This  is  your  wisdom  and 
your  understanding  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,”  can 
not  be  construed  to  mean  that  on  account  of  the 
mere  strict  observance  of  the  law  this  people  should 
be  considered  wi.se  and  intelligent  (iii.  54,  § 2;  com- 
pare “Moreh,”  iii.  31). 

His  reference  likewise  to  the  opinion  of  the  Jew- 
I ish  teachers  of  the  law,  that  all  commandments,  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  known  to  us,  were  given  to 
the  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from 
idolatry,  plainly  indicates  the  influence  of  Maimon- 
, ides  (iii.  28,  §2,  art.  1;  compare  “ Moreh,”  iii.  29, 

I 52),  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  his  assertion  that 

the  sacrifices  were  designed  after  the  spread  of  idol- 
atry, to  serve  as  protection  against  this  aberration 
(iii.  58;  compare  “Moreh,”  iii.  46). 

Bibliography  : J.  Guttmann,  Alexandre  de  Hales  et  le 
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, ALEXANDER,  ISAAC : German  author ; 

lived  in  South  Germany  in  the  second  half  of  the 
I eighteenth  century,  and  wrote  on  philosophical  sub- 
; jects  from  a rationalistic  point  of  view.  His  works 


include;  “Von  dem  Dasein  Gottes,  die  Selbstredende 
Vernunft,”  Ratisbon,  1775;  “Anmerkungen  iiberdie 
Erste  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  nach  dem  Zeugnisse 
Mosis,”  Nuremberg,  1782;  “Vereinigung  der  Mosa- 
ischen  Gesetze  mit  dem  Talmud,”  Ratisbon,  1786; 
“Einheitsgedichte,”  a German  translation  of  the 
“ Shir  ha- Yihud,  ” Ratisbon,  1788 ; “ Abliandlung  von 
der  Freiheit  des  Menschen,”  and  “Kleine  Schriften,” 
Ratisbon,  1789. 
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ALEXANDER  JAGELLON  : Grand  duke  of 
Lithuania  and  king  of  Poland;  born  1460;  died  at 
Wilna,  1506.  He  was  the  son  of  King  Casimir  IV. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Lithuania  in  1492,  and  that 
of  Poland  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  John  Albert, 
in  1501.  More  prodigal  even  than  the  other  Jagel- 
lons — noted  for  their  extravagance — 
Instability  and  weak  in  character,  he  was  much 
of  His  swayed  by  his  successive  favorites,  so 
Character,  that  his  attitude  toward  the  Jews  ex- 
hibits a wavering  instability.  Immedi- 
ately upon  ascending  the  throne,  December  1,  1492, 
he  not  only  confirmed  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Jews  by  his  predecessors,  but  even  added  new  ones, 
giving  to  the  .lews  of  Troki  the  full  rights  of  burgh- 
ers; and  the  collection  of  taxes  was  farmed  out  to 
them  as  heretofore.  He  also  repaid  to  the  Jews  the 
large  indebtedness  incurred  by  his  father;  and  there 
was  nothing  that  seemed  to  indicate  the  coming  storm 
— the  first  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania.  In 
1495  Alexander,  as  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  issued 
without  warning  an  edict  in  the  following  terms: 
“The  .lews  must  leave  the  country.” 

The  Lithuanian  Jews  at  that  time  apparently  were 
far  more  refined  than  their  Polish  coreligionists. 
They  spoke  and  wrote  the  Russian  language,  did  bu.si- 
ness  in  partnership  with  their  Christian  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  had  social  intercourse  with  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  many  among  them  bore 
Russian  names,  as,  for  instance,  Zubetz,  Rj-abchik, 
Olsheika,  Glukhoi,  Mainotlivj’,  Kravchik  (see  article 
Names).  They  occupied  themselves  not  onlv  in  com- 
mercial enterprises,  hut  were  also  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  the  handicrafts.  The  majority  of  the 
Lithuanian  Jews  were  not  wealthy,  but  those  lease- 
holders and  tax-collectors  among  them  who  had  be- 
come rich  purchased  estates  from  the  nobility  and 
developed  into  gentlemen  farmers.  Some  of  these 
Jews  or  their  heirs  finally  embraced  Christianity. 

Neubauer  (“  Aus  der  Petersburger  Bibliothek,”  p.  121)  gives 
an  account  of  two  hinot  (elegies)  contained  in  Caleb  Afen- 
dopolo’s  work  “Mar  'Ober”  (extant  in  manuscript  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Public  Library),  dealing  with  the  expulsion  of  “ God’s 
people  ” from  Spain,  Russia,  and  Lithuania,  and  giving  the  date 
of  their  expulsion  from  Lithuania  as  1493,  instead  of  the  actual 
year,  149.1.  Etza  Nisanowicz,  the  court  physician  of  Prince  Rad- 
ziwill  (who  lived  between  1.59.5  and  1666) , gives  in  the  notes  to 
his  medical  work  the  correct  date,  1495,  but  names  King  Albert 
instead  of  Alexander  as  the  one  who  brought  the  Jews  back  from 
Ratno,  Poland,  to  Lithuania  in  1503. 

Among  the  Jewish  writers  who  treat  of  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  from  Lithuania,  Prof.  A.  Harkavy  refers 
to  the  following  (Bershadski’s  article  in  “ V’oskhod,”  pp.  5 et 
seq.,  January,  1892) : In  the  work  “ Shushan- 

■Works  on  Sodot,”  written  by  Moses  ben  Jacob  of  Russia 
Expulsion,  in  April,  149.5,  and  published  in  Venice,  16.50 
(2d  ed.,  Koritz,  1784),  it  is  said:  “Our  time 
is  the  time  of  calamities  for  the  lost  sheep  [of  the  house  of 
Israel].”  Abravanel,  in  1497,  speaks  of  the  hard  times  in  store 
for  the  Jews  of  Germany,  Lombardy,  and  Russia.  Solomon  ibn 
Verga,  enumerating  in  “ Shebet  Yehudah  ” the  epochs  calam- 
itous to  the  Jews,  puts  the  ninth  epoch  of  their  misfortunes  in 
the  year  1490,  when  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Savoy,  Pied- 
mont, Sicily,  and  Russia.  In  the  preface  to  the  prayer-book  of 
the  Crimean  Jews,  living  in  Kalla  and  Karassu-Bazar,  published 
in  173.5,  it  is  said  that  this  prayer-book  was  arranged  by  Moses 
ha-Goleh  (the  Exile),  who  came  with  a great  number  of  ban- 
ished Jews  from  Russia  to  Constantinople. 
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According  to  Bershadski,  the  Jews  were  banished 
from  the  cities  and  districts  of  Brest,  Troki,  Wilna, 
Lutzk,  Vladimir,  and  Kiev.  They 
Banished  were  admitted  into  Poland  by  Alex- 
Jews  ander’s  brother  King  John  Albert, 
Return.  and  remained  in  Batno  and  vicinity 
until  1503,  wIkui  they  again  returned 
to  Lithuania  by  the  order  of  Alexander. 

In  1501  Alexander,  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
John  Albert,  was  elected  king  of  Poland.  In  his 
new  dominions  dwelt  the  Jews  who  had  previously 
been  expelled  by  him  from  Lithuania.  As  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  banish  them  from  Poland  ow- 
ing to  their  wealth,  their  great  numbers,  and  the 
protection  of  the  influential  Polish  nobility,  he  found 
it  politic  to  “ permit  ” them  to  return  to  Lithuania. 
The  colonists  from  Germany  and  Sweden,  who  were 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ban- 
As  King  ished  Jews,  had  failed  to  come;  the 
of  Poland,  new  tax-collectors  did  not  meet  his  ex- 
pectations; and  the  war  with  Moscow 
required  great  sums  of  money.  Accordingly  the 
Jews  were  “ permitted  ” to  return  to  Lithuania  in 
March  and  April,  1503.  on  the  following  conditions: 
They  were  to  settle  in  the  same  places  where  they 
had  lived  before;  and  all  their  houses,  stores,  gar- 
dens, fields,  meadow's,  etc.,  were  to  be  sold  back  to 
them  at  the  prices  paid  by  the  present  owmers.  In 
their  turn  the  Jew's  had  the  right  to  collect  all  out- 
standing debts  not  paid  to  them  at  the  time  of  their 
banishment ; they  were  obliged  to  furnish  1,000  horse- 
men for  the  army,  and  to  pay  a considerable  annual 
amount  to  the  authorities.  Probably  not  long  before 
the  end  of  Alexander’s  reign  the  Jews  contrived  to 
have  the  obligation  touching  the  1,000  horsemen  abol- 
ished, and  had  to  pay  taxes- and  additional  imposts 
like  all  other  burghers  instead. 
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ALEXANDER  JANNiEUS  (Jonathan): 

King  of  Judea ; born  about  126  b.c.  ; died  76  b.c.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  John  Hyreanus,  by  his  second 
wife,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  102  b.c. 
He  was  alw'ays  badly  treated  by  his  father  in  order 
thereby  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  heir  apparent, 
Aristobulus  I.,  and  of  his  brother  Antigonus — both 
children  of  Hyreanus'  former  marriage.  Aristobu- 


Copper  Coin  of  Alexander  Jannieus. 

(After  Matldeo,  “ History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 

lus,  w'hen  he  became  king,  deemed  it  necessary  for 
his  own  security  to  imprison  his  half-brother;  and 
it  w'as  his  queen,  Salome,  wdio  first  set  him  at  lib- 
erty. Aristobulus  died  after  a reign  of  one  year, 
and  Alexander,  as  the  oldest  living  brother,  had  the 
right  not  only  to  the  throne  but  also  to  Salome,  the 
w'idow  of  his  deceased  brother,  who  had  died  child- 
less ; and,  although  she  was  thirteen  j'ears  older  than 
he,  he  married  her.  As,  according  to  Pharisaic  con- 
ceptions the  dignity  of  high  priest  w'as  not  a heredi- 


tary one,  the  son  of  a deceased  high  priest  could  not 
claim  the  succession  by  right  (Sifra,  ALare  Mot,  viii.). 
[It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Alexandra  whom 
Alexander  married  was  not  the  w'idow  of  Aristobu- 
lus: Deutsch,  in  Rahmer’s  “ Literaturblatt,  1900.”] 
Alexander,  accordingly,  did  not  conflict  with  Phari- 
saic views  when  he  married  a Avidow  and  later  took 
possession  of  the  high  priest’s  office.  Besides  the 
Talmud  itself  (Yeb.  20b)  considers  the  prohibition 
against  a high  priest’s  contracting  a levirate  mar- 
riage as  a later  prescription  of  the  rabbis,  as  a 
“preventive”  (m'D)  which  possiblj'  in  Alexander’s 
time  had  not  even  been  theoretically  considered.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Sadducees,  adhering  to  the  lit- 
eral conception  of  the  LaAv(Lev.  xxi.  13),  considered 
the  levirate  marriage  as  inapplicable  to  the  case  of 
a high  priest ; so  that  the  first  public  act  of  this  new 
king — the  marriage  of  his  brother’s  widow — was  one 
of  anti-Sadducaic  tendency.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  Alexander  had  no  time  to  occupy  himself 
with  matters  of  internal  political  importance;  and 
the  statement  that  on  his  accession  he  put  to  death 
a brother  Avhom  he  feared  as  a possible  rival  is 
therefore  highly  improbable.  Such  a step  would 
certainly  have  alienated  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  people.  Moreover,  the  plans  of  conquest  that 
he  cherished  demanded  large  supplies  of  soldiers, 
w'hich  could  certainly  not  be  obtained,  especiallj' 
among  Pharisaic  Jews,  by  blood-stained  hands. 

Alexander’s  chief  aim  was  to  make  Judea  great 
and  powerful ; to  this  he  devoted  his  life.  His  first  ex- 
pedition was  against  the  city  of  Ptole- 
His  Wars,  mais  (Acre).  This  campaign  seems  to 
have  been  well  timed  politically;  for 
just  then  the  two  Antiochi  of  Syria,  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  that  name,  were  actively  engaged  against 
each  other,  so  that  neither  could  lend  any  assistance 
to  the  beleaguered  city.  Help,  however,  came  to  the 
citizens  of  Ptolemais  from  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  Avho 
had  been  cast  out  by  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  queen  of 
Eg}'pt,  and  had  founded  for  himself  a kingdom  in 
Cyprus.  He  landed  a large  army  for  the  relief  of  the 
tOAvn;  but  Alexander  met  him  with  treachery,  ar- 
ranging an  alliance  Avith  him  openly  while  secretly 
he  sought  to  obtain  the  help  of  his  mother  against 
him.  As  soon  as  Ptolemy  learned  of  this  intrigue,  he 
marched  against  Asochis,  near  Sepphoris,  Avhich,  to- 
gether with  10,000  prisoners  and  much  plunder,  he 
captured  upon  a Sabbath.  A similar  attack  upon  Sep- 
phoris failed ; but  in  a later  battle  at  Azophon  on 
the  Jordan,  Alexander  with  his  av hole  army  suffered  a 
woful  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Avith  a much 
smaller  force.  To  this  defeat  of  the  Jews  Alexander’s 
own  temerity  contributed  not  a little;  for,  relying 
upon  his  own  strength,  he  allowed  the  enemy  to  cross 
the  river  unimpeded,  in  order  that,  as  he  thought,  he 
might  the  more  easily  catch  him  betAveen  his  army 
and  the  stream.  He  saAV  his  error  only  when  it  was 
too  late.  The  enemy  fell  upon  the  Jewish  camp, 
women  and  children  were  struck  down,  their  corpses 
Avere  hacked  to  pieces,  flung  into  caldrons  and  boiled, 
so  that  the  people  thought  they  were  dealing  with 
cannibals.  Alexander  might  easily  have  lost  his 
crown  and  Judea  its  independence  as  the  result  of 
this  battle,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  ex- 
tended by  Egypt  in  this  extremity.  Cleopatra’s 
two  ,Jewi.sh  generals,  Helkias  (ri’p^Jn)  and  Ananias 
(n'Jjn),  represented  so  vividly  the  dangers  of  alloAV- 
ing  her  banished  son  Ptolemy  to  remain  victorious 
that  she  entrusted  them  with  an  army  against  him. 
As  a result  Ptolemy  Avas  forced  to  withdraAv  to 
Cyprus,  and  Alexander  was  saved.  The  Egyptians, 
it  is  true,  as  compensation  for  their  aid,  desired  to 
annex  Judea  to  their  country;  but  considerations 
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touching  the  resident  Egyptian  Jews,  who  were  the 
main  support  of  her  throne,  induced  Cleopatra  to 
i modify  her  longings  for  conquest.  The  Egyptian 
i army  withdrawn,  Alexander  found  his  hands  free ; 
and  forthwith  he  planned  new  campaigns.  His  op- 
erations in  northeastern  Palestine  ended  scarcely  less 
disastrouslJ^  He  captured  Gadara  and  the  strong 
fortress  Amathus  on  the  Jordan;  but,  in  an  ambush 
I set  for  him  by  Theodorus,  ruler  of  Amathus,  he  lost 
If  the  Avhole  of  the  rear-guard  of  his  army — 10,000  men 
j — together  with  his  baggage.  He  was  more  success 
ful  in  his  expedition  against  Pliilistia,  capturing 
Raphia,  Anthedon,  and  finally,  in  the  year  96,  the 
I ancient  city  of  Gaza,  ■which  he  occupied  through 
I treachery,  and  gave  up  to  be  pillaged  and  burned  by 
I his  soldiery. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  peace  been  restored  in  ex- 
ternal affairs,  when  civil  strife  began  to  rage  within. 

I The  newly  adopted  policy  of  the  Hasmoneans,  inau- 
j gurated  by  John  Hyreanus  and  zealously  continued 
I by  his  sons,  which  consisted  in  greater  prominence 
being  given  to  political  interests  and  the  repression 
, of  religious  considerations,  led  at  last  to  open  conflict 
I between  the  ruling  dynasty  and  the 

I Internal  Pharisees,  who  represented  and  ruled 

I Dissen-  popular  sentiment.  The  latter,  the 

^ sions.  spiritual  successors  of  the  Maccabe- 

; ans,  sided  with  the  Hasmonean  princes 

when  it  was  a matter  of  the  defense  of  Palestine,  in- 
asmuch as  a free  country  afforded  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  what  lay  closest  to  their  hearts ; namely, 

I the  free  and  untramnieled  observance  of  Judaism. 

I But  with  a policy  of  conquest  thej'^  would  have 
I nothing  to  do;  rightfully  appreciating  the  course  of 
j events,  they  had  no  ambition  to  take  part  in  the 
world’s  politics,  reserving  all  their  attention  and  en- 
ergy for  the  ethical  and  religious  development  of  the 
, ancestral  faith.  This  friction — which  would  have 
I brought  about  dangerous  results  in  the  time  of  Hyr- 
I canus  I. , had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  personality 
and  good  luck  of  that  prince,  which  enabled  him  to 
hold  the  balance  between  parties — came  to  a posi- 
tive rupture  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  The  relations 
i between  Alexander  and  the  Pharisees  were  probably 
’ never  very  cordial ; though,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Talmud.  Simon  b.  Shetah,  the  head  of 
the  party,  Avas  a brother  of  the  queen  and  a frequent 
guest  at  the  palace.  The  inscription  upon  his  coin- 
: age,  “l^on  IDJin',  'SaoLlevQ  ’AAefai'dpof  (King  Alexan- 
der), must  in  itself  have  offended  Pharisaic  sensibil- 
ities; for  them  the  house  of  David  was  the  only 
legitimate  roj^al  house,  all  others  being  usurpers  of 
the  royal  title.  Even  the  phil-IIellenic  Aristobulus  I. 
took  this  into  consideration  when  he  permitted  only 
Hebrew  inscriptions  upon  his  coins,  and  contented 
himself  Avith  the  title  of  high  priest  upon  them. 

Possibly  had  Alexander’s  Avarlike  undertakings 
been  slightly  more  successful,  the  Pharisees  might 
have  pardoned  him  eA^en  Avorse  transgressions  than 
this.  His  continuous  campaigns  from  104-98  b.c. 
inflicted  such  hardships  upon  Palestine  as  to  make 
his  conquest  of  a feAV  Philistine  towns  seem  compar- 
I atiA'ely  trivial.  As  a result  of  this  warlike  policy, 

' Alexander  felt  compelled  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  that  class  of  the  people  most  deeplj^ 
interested  in  national  political  aggrandizement— the 
; Sadducees,  the  aristocratic  class.  In  order  to  sIioav 
I his  affinity  Avith  the  Sadducees,  he,  in  his  capacity 
I of  high  priest,  while  offering  the  prescribed  water 
, libation  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  allowed  the 
' water  to  run  upon  his  feet,  thus  expressing  his  con- 
I tempt  for  this  purely  Pharisaic  ceremony.  The 
' people  present  Avere  so  incensed  at  this  demonstra- 
i tion  against  the  Pharisees,  Avith  Avhom  they  in  the 
! I.— 23 


main  sided,  that  they  pelted  the  king  Avith  the  cit- 
rons Avhich  they  carried  in  accordance  Avith  one  of 
the  customs  of  this  festival.  They  assailed  him  Avith 
loud  cries,  and  styled  him  “.son  of  the  captive,” 
thus  resurrecting  the  old  Pharisaic  charge  against 
the  members  of  the  Hasmonean  house  and  their  eli- 
gibility to  the  priesthood  (see  John  Ha'rcanus).  Al- 
exander summoned  his  Pisidian  and  Cilician  merce- 
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naries  and  let  them  loose  upon  the  people,  slaying 
then  and  there  6,000  Pharisees. 

But  the  matter  did  not  cud  here.  Returning  from 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Obedas,  the  king 
of  the  Arabs,  he  found  his  people,  in- 
His  cited  by  the  Pharisees,  armed  and  ar- 

Cruelty.  rayed  against  him;  and  for  six  j'Cfirs 
thereafter  a state  of  actual  Avar  pre- 
vailed between  the  people  and  the  royal  troops,  cost- 
ing the  lives  of  no  less  than  50,000  Jews.  AVhen, 
finally,  Alexander,  realizing  his  impotence,  sought 
peace  Avith  the  Pharisees,  he  Avas  met  Avith  the  re- 
sponse that  the  first  and  only  condition  of  lasting 
peace  Avas  his  death.  His  brutal  cruelty  in  massii- 
criug  the  defenseless  multitude  in  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temjtle  robs  the  reply  of  its  hanshness; 
and  the  Pharisees  felt  themselves  justified  in  their 
bitterness.  No  excuse,  hoAvever,  can  be  found  for 
their  treasonable  negotiations  Avith  the  Syrian  king 
Demetrius  HI.,  son  of  Demetrius  Eucatrus,  whom 
they  summoned  to  fight  against  their  monarch.  The 
rule  of  a foreigner,  Avith  free  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion, seemed  to  them  a less  evil  than  independence* 
under  a Sadducean  ruler.  Nevertheless,  national 
feeling  proved  stronger  than  religious  sentiment 
among  the  Pharisees,  or  at  least  among  the  Pharisa- 
ically inclined ; for  after  the  bloody  battle  near  Slie- 
chem  between  Alexander  and  Demetrius,  in  Avhieh 
the  former  lost  nearly  his  Avhole  army,  he  himself 
escaping  only  as  a fugitive  into  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  a large  number  of  the  Pharisees  Avho  had 
taken  serAuce  Avith  the  Syrians  Avent  over  to  Alex- 
ander, compelling  Demetrius  to  AvithdraAv  from  Ju- 
dea. Alexander  shoAved  himself  on  this  occasion  even 
more  short-sighted  than  his  opponents.  Instead  of 
concluding  an  honorable  peace  Avith  them,  for  Avhieh 
the  opportunity  Avas  certainly  at  hand,  he  not  only 
prosecuted  his  attacks  upon  hostile  Pharisees,  but 
treated  them  Avith  excessive  and  inhuman  cruelty. 
Upon  the  advice  of  a Sadducee  favorite  named  Di- 
ogenes he  caused  in  one  day  800  captured  Pharisees 
to  be  nailed  on  crosses.  This  monstrous  deed  is  ren- 
dered still  more  horrible  by  the  legendary  statement 
that  he  caused  the  wives  and  children  of  the  con- 
demned to  be  executed  before  their  eyes,  w'hile  he, 
surrounded  by  feasting  courtiers  and  courtezans,  en- 
joj’ed  the  bloody  spectacle.  This  ruthless  act  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  Pharisee  opponents,  and 
they  emigrated,  to  the  number  of  8,000,  to  Syria  and 
to  Egypt.  Their  subsequent  fate  Avas  equally  sad ; 
that  of  those  who  settled  in  Syria  especially  so,  for 
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there  the  hatred  against  the  Jews  was  intense  and 
accompanied  with  violence ; the  greater  part  of  them 
were  massacred  near  Chalcis,  and  only  a small  rem- 
nant found  refuge  in  Bet  Zabdai.  Of  those  that  es- 
caped to  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  Judah 
ben  Tabbai,  while  another  leader,  Simon  b.  Shetah, 
dragged  out  a miserable  existence  among  the  Arabs. 

Alexander  found  that  this  semblance  of  peace  at 
home,  dearly  bought  as  it  was,  by  no  means  added 
to  his  strength  against  outside  ene- 
East  mies.  Hated  by  the  people,  he  had  to 
Campaigns,  place  his  main  reliance  upon  hired 
foreign  troops ; and  yet  he  could  not 
effectively  counteract  the  increasing  power  of  his 
nearest  neighbor,  the  Arab  king  Aretas.  When 
the  latter  invaded  Judea,  Alexander  was  too  weak  to 
oppose  him,  and  he  purchased  the  enemy’s  with- 
drawal only  by  means  of  shameful  concessions.  The 
defeat  suffered  by  Alexander  at  Adida — which  com- 
manded the  road  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem — 
placed  the  key  of  the  capital  in  the  Arab’s  hands. 
But  Alexander  was  not  the  man  readily  to  admit  him- 
self beaten;  and  he  sought  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace 
of  this  defeat  by  the  conquest  of  petty  rulers.  His 
three  years’  war  east  of  the  .Jordan  (about  85-82)  was 
successful;  and  he  conquered  Pella,  Dium,  Gerasa, 
Gaulana,  Seleucia,  and  tlie  strong  fortress  Gamala. 

His  life  in  the  field  and  the  inebriety  to  which  he  had 
become  addicted  combined  to  bring  on  a persistent 
fever,  which  undermined  his  strength 
Death..  and  rendered  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life  full  of  suffering.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  continued  his  warlike  enterprises 
until,  at  the  siege  of  the  fortified  town  Ragaba,  he 
succumbed  to  his  ailment  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  in 
the  year  78  b.c.  His  wife,  Salome,  was  present  at 
his  death,  and  by  his  last  will  and  political  testa- 
ment— as  related  by  .Josephus  and  the  rabbis — he 
entrusted  to  her  the  reins  of  government,  and  gave 
her  upon  his  death-bed  the  following  instruction  as 
to  her  attitude  toward  the  conflicting  parties  in  the 
nation;  “Fear  neither  the  Pharisees  nor  those  that 
are  not  Pharisees  [namely,  the  Sadducees],  but  guard 
thyself  against  the  dyed  ones  [hypocrites]  who  do 
the  deed  of  Zimri  (Num.  xxv.  14)  and  expect  the  re- 
ward of  Phinehas”  (Num.  xxv.  10-13;  Ps.  cvi.  31; 
Sotah,  225).  The  body  of  Alexander  was  brought  to 
•Jerusalem  and,  thanks  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  cherished  no  grudge  against  a dead 
tyrant,  was  interred  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

Alexander  had  only  one  aim  in  life : to  increase  the 
extent  of  his  kingdom  to  its  natural  boundaries — 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  eastern 
Character  desert.  Its  pursuit  brought  him  into 
and  Im-  conflict  with  the  Pharisees;  that  is,  with 

portance.  the  people  in  general.  This  opposition 
was  based  neither  upon  religious  nor 
personal  grounds,  but  upon  political  ones  only.  Alex- 
ander would  probably  have  given  way  to  the  Phar- 
isees in  everything  if  they  had  kept  him  supplied 
with  soldiers.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  victor  in 
this  mutual  antagonism ; for,  in  spite  of  all  adverse 
fortune,  he  approximately  attained  his  goal.  He  not 
only  maintained  his  hold  upon  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses received  from  his  predecessors,  but  made  con- 
quests on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  Alexander’s  achievements  were  but  of  a 
temporary  character ; for  as  time  was  not  granted  to 
him  in  which  to  bind  the  people  steadfastly  to  the 
Hasmonean  dynasty,  and  as  his  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Pharisees  served  only  to  intensify  the  love  and  de- 
votion of  the  people  to  these,  their  religious  guides ; so 
in  reality  he  did  not  permanently  enlarge  the  Jewish 
kingdom,  but,  instead,  undermined  its  very  founda- 


tions. Alexander  Jannteus  must  be  considered  as 
having  contributed  by  far  the  largest  share  to  the 
catastrophe  which  overtook  Palestine  soon  after  his 
death.  Compare  the  articles  Simon  B.  Shetah, 
Pharisees,  and  Sadducees. 
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ALEXANDER,  LIONEL  LINDO  : Political 
and  communal  worker ; born  in  London  May  14, 1852; 
died  Jan.  31,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  the  St.  Mary- 
lebone’s  and  City  of  London  schools.  For  nine  years 
(1884-92)  he  filled  the  position  of  honorary  secretary 
to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  of  London.  He 
was  a member  of  several  political  associations  and 
was  active  in  organizing  political  campaigns  in  the 
metropolitan  constituencies.  He  was  president  of  the 
Jewish  Workingmen’s  Club  and  Lads’  Institute, 
vice-president  of  the  Home  and  Hospital  for  Jewish 
Incurables,  vice-president  of  Jews’  College,  having 
acted  on  its  council  since  1877;  on  committees  of 
Jews’  Infant  School  (1876),  Stepney  Jewish  Schools 
(1876),  Jews’ Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum  (1875), 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  (1879).  Alexander  was 
considered  an  authority  on  economic  and  sociological 
questions,  and  gave  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords’  and  House  of  Commons’  select  committees 
on  the  “ Sweating  System  ” and  on  “ Emigration  and 
Immigration.”  He  compiled  “Jewish  Population 
Statistics,”  and  as  honorary  secretary  for  several 
years  wrote  the  annual  reports  of  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians.  G.  L. 

ALEXANDER  LYSIMACHUS  (known  also  by 
his  praenomen  of  Alexander  alone ; Josephus,  “ Ant.  ” 
xviii.  6,  § 3):  Alabarch;  brother  of  the  philosopher 
Philo,  and  father  of  Julius  Alexander  and  Tiberius 
Julius  Alexander.  He  held  office  under  the  em- 
perors Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  Caligula,  but  was  released  and  restored  to  office  by 
Claudius,  for  whose  mother,  Antonia,  he  had  filled 
the  post  of  procurator.  In  Soferim,  i.  9,  where  the 
editions  read  UTl'in  (“  the  Law  of  Alex- 
ander”), a manuscript  reads  Graetz 

(“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ii.  102)  believes  that  reference 
is  made  to  gilded  letters  in  a scroll  of  the  Law, 
belonging  to  the  alabarch  Alexander  Lysimachus. 
This,  however,  is  quite  impossible,  as  Alexander 
Jannseus  is  meant.  Alexander  Lysimachus  once  re- 
fused Herod  Agrippa  I.  (who  was  always  in  finan- 
cial straits)  a loan,  but  accorded  it  to  Agrippa’s  wife 
Cypros.  The  gates  of  the  Sanctuary  were  decorated 
by  him  in  gold  and  silver  (Josephus,  “ B.  J.  ” v.  5,  8 3). 
See  Alabarch. 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  Ant.  xlx.  5,  § 1 ; xx.  5,  § 2. 
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ALEXANDER,  MAURICE  ALEXANDER  r 

An  Australian  politician;  born  in  London,  Nov.  30, 
1820;  died  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  January  27,  1874. 
He  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1834,  and  from  the  year 
1863  represented  Goulburn  in  the  New  South  Wales 
House  of  Assembly.  He  acquired  a very  consider- 
able fortune  by  careful  investment  in  real  estate. 
At  his  death,  his  widow,  among  other  beneficent 
acts,  founded  a scholarship  in  the  University  of  Syd- 
ney, and  dedicated  it  to  his  memory. 

Bibliography  : Heaton,  Australian  Dictionary  of  Dates,  s.v. 
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ALEXANDER,  MICHAEL  SOLOMON : 

First  Anglican  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  born  of  Jewish 
parents  at  Schonlanke,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen, 
5lay,  1799;  died  at  Belbeis,  Egypt,  November  23, 
1845.  His  training  was  strictly  orthodox,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a teacher  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  of  the  German  language.  In  1820  he  re- 
moved to  England  and  lived  as  a private  tutor  in 
various  country  towns,  marrying,  in  1821,  a Miss 
Levy,  of  Plymouth.  His  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Prophets,  and  the  suggestions  of  sev- 
eral Christian  clergymen  whom  he  met,  resulted  in 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  and  his  baptism,  June 
22,1825,  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Plymouth,  in  which 
town  he  had  been  officiating  as  hazan  to  the  Hebrew 
congregation.  His  wife  followed  his  example  six 
months  later,  and  was  baptized  in  Exeter.  Soon 
afterward,  Alexander  removed  to  Dublin,  where  he 
became  a teacher  of  Hebrew,  was  ordained  by  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  appointed  to  a small 
charge  in  that  city,  June  10,  1827.  He  then  became 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  sub- 
sequently proceeded  to  Danzig,  establishing  head- 
quarters there,  whence  he  undertook  to  evangelize 
the  Jews  of  West  Prussia  and  Posen.  In  May,  1830, 
he  returned  to  England,  where  for  nearly  twelve 
years  he  acted  as  home  missionaiy  of  the  society. 
In  1832  Alexander  was  appointed  professor  of  He- 
brew and  rabbinical  literature  in  King’s  College, 
London,  which  position  he  retained  till  November, 
1841.  His  inaugural  address  was  upon  the  value 
of  rabbinical  literature.  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Alexander  McCaul  in  the  translation  into  Hebrew  of 
the  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
also  took  a prominent  part  in  the  translation  of  the 
Anglican  liturgy  into  the  same  language.  In  1841 
Professor  Alexander  was  ordained  at  Lambeth  Palace 
as  bishop  'of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Into  his 
charge  was  given  the  superintendence  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  and  congregations  in  Syria,  Chaldea, 
Egypt,  and  Abyssinia.  He  was  the  first  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  position,  one  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  an  arrangement  between  the  German, 
Lutheran,  and  Anglican  churches,  and  which  caused 
no  little  embarrassment  to  the  High-church  party  of 
the  English  Church,  who  would  not  recognize  Lu- 
theran orders.  His  appointment  indeed  provoked 
much  opposition  from  entirely  opposite  quarters, 
but  especially  from  the  Catholic  communion : and 
it  was  the  first  inciting  cause  of  Newman’s  seces- 
sion to  Home.  The  bishop’s  progress  to  Jerusalem 
was  conducted  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  and 
he  overcame  the  difficulties  of  his  position  with 
much  discretion  and  prudence.  After  nearly  four 
years’  stay  at  Jerusalem,  during  which  he  made 
partial  tours  of  his  extensive  diocese,  Alexander 
found  it  expedient,  in  November,  1845,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  England.  This  he  arranged  to  do  by  way 
of  Cairo,  but  near  Belbeis,  within  a few  hours’  jour- 
ney of  Cairo,  he  expired  of  heart  disease. 

He  published  “ The  Hope  of  Israel,”  a lecture,  1831 ; 
“The  Glory  of  Mount  Zion,”  1839;  “The  Flower 
Fadeth”;  “Memoir  of  Sarah  Alexander,”  1841. 

Bibliography:  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  s.  v. ; De  le 
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ALEXANDER  OF  MILETUS  (called  Poly- 
histor  on  account  of  the  number  of  his  writings 
on  geography,  history,  grammar,  natural  science. 


rhetoric,  and  philosophy):  Flourished  between  105 
and  40  b.c.  He  was  the  author  of  a book  entitled 
Ilfpt  ’lovSaluv  (“Upon  the  Jews”).  This  work,  of 
which  only  a few  fragments  have  been  preserved, 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Eusebius  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  consisted  evidently  of  excerpts  from 
various  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  heathen  authors, 
touching  the  earlier  history  of  the  Jews,  strung  to- 
gether with  a pretense  of  chronological  order.  Al- 
though these  excerpts  reveal  their  author  as  noth- 
ing but  a comiiiler  without  taste  or  judgment,  and 
bereft  of  all  literary  ability,  they  possess,  even  in 
their  meagerness,  a certain  value.  In  his  compila- 
tion heathen  and  Jew  are  cited  indi.scriminately  side 
by  side ; and  to  Alexander,  therefore,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  information  on  the  oldest  Jewish,  Hel- 
lenic, and  Samaritan  elaboration  of  Biblical  history 
in  prose  or  poetry.  The  epic  poet  Philo,  the  tragic 
writer  Ezekiel,  the  historian  Eupolemus,  the  chron- 
icler Demetrius  (the  so-called  Artapanus),  the  histo- 
rian Aristeas,  and  the  Samaritan  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  an  unnamed  fellow  countryman  of  the  latter  often 
confused  with  Eupolemus,  the  rhetorician  Molon  (an 
anti-Jewish  writer)  — all  of  these  authors  are  known 
to  posterity  only  through  extracts  from  their  Avorks 
Avhich  Alexander  embodied  verbatim  in  his.  Of  some 
interest  for  the  ancient  history  of  the  Jcavs  is  his 
account  of  Assyria-Baby  Ionia,  frciiuentl}'  drawn  upon 
by  Jewish  and  Christian  authors;  in  it  extracts  are 
given,  especially  from  Berosus,  and  also  from  the 
“Chronicles  of  Apollodoros”  and  the  “Third  Book 
of  the  Sibyllines.”  Josephus  made  use  of  the  work 
(see  Freudenthal,  “Alexander  Polyhistor,”  p.  25), 
and  likewise  Eusebius  in  his  “Chronicles.”  Probably 
only  Alexander’s  account  of  the  Flood  is  taken  from 
Berosus,  who  is  confirmed  by  the  newest  Assyrian 
discoveries,  while  his  account  of  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues  is  probably  of  Jewish-Ilellenic  origin.  An- 
other work  of  his  seems  to  have  contained  con- 
siderable information  concerning  the  Jews.  What 
Eusebius  quotes  (“PreeparatioEvangelica,”  ix.  20,  3) 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  this  work,  which 
is  no  longer  extant,  except  indirectly  through  Jose- 
phus. It  may  be  noted  that  Alexander  twice  men- 
tions the  Bible,  which,  however,  he  knew  only  su- 
perficially, as  appears  from  his  curious  statement  that 
the  Law  of  the  Jews  was  given  to  them  by  a Avoman 
named  Moso,  and  that  Judea  received  its  name  from 
Judah  and  Idumea,  children  of  Semiramis.  In  his 
above-mentioned  AA'ork,  specifically  devoted  to  the 
Jews  (Hr^ji  ’lovdaluv),  he  furnishes  several  useful  notes 
touching  JcAvish  history ; and  its  method,  or  rather 
Avant  of  method,  arises  entirely  from  Alexander’s 
lack  of  literary  judgment  in  compiling  haphazard 
from  both  heathen  and  JeAvish  sources. 

The  text  of  the  fragments  preserved  is  in  very 
unsatisfactory  shape,  OAving  to  insufficient  collation 
of  the  manuscripts.  How  much  of  his  originals 
Alexander  himself  omitted  is  difficult  to  say,  in  vicAV 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  Eusebius,  Avhere 
most  of  his  fragments  are  to  be  found.  Abj^denus — 
the  Christian  editor  of  Alexander’s  Avorks — evidently 
had  a different  text  before  him  from  that  which 
Eusebius  possessed. 

Text  of  the  fragments  Ilept  ’lovSaluv  is  to  be 
found  in  Eusebius,  “Prteparatio  Evangelica,”  ix.  17; 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  “Stromata,”  i.  21,  130,  and 
Muller,  “Fragmenta  Historicorum  Griecorum,”  iii. 
211-230;  prose  extracts,  from  a new  collation  of  the 
manuscripts,  in  Freudenthal,  “Alexander  Polyhis- 
tor,” pp.  219-236. 

Bibliography  : Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Breslau, 

l^7o(HcllenistischeStudien,  1.  and  ii.) ; Unger,  Wann  Scla  ieb 
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xlvii.  177-183 ; Susemihl,  Geach.der  GriechUchen  LiteraHir, 
ii.  358-364;  Schurer,  Gescli.  3(1  ed.,  ill.  346-349.  An  English 
translation  ol  the  fragments  is  to  be  found  in  Cory’s  Ancient 
Fragments,  London,  1876;  a French  translation  in  Reinach, 
Textes  d' Auteurs  Giecs  et  Romains  Relatifs  au  Judaismc, 
1893,  pp.  65-68. 

L.  G. 

ALEXANDER  (SENDER)  BEN  MORDE- 
CAI : Associate  rabbi  of  Prague  iu  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  work,  “Sliehitot 
u-Bedikot,”  in  Hebrew  and  Judaeo-German  (Am- 
sterdam, 1667),  deals,  as  its  title  implies,  with  the 
precepts  on  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  inspection 
of  the  inner  organs. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  4397. 

L.  G. 

ALEXANDER  BEN  MOSES  ETHAUSEN. 

See  Ethausen,  Alexander  ben  Moses. 

ALEXANDER,  SAMUEL  : Metaphysician  and 
psychologist;  born  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
July  6,  1859.  He  was  eciucated  at  Wesley  College, 
Melbourne,  after  which  he  attended  the  Melbourne 
University,  where  he  made  an  excellent  academic 
record,  and  iu  1877  gained  a Balliol  scholarship 
for  classics,  two  years  later  achieving  the  distinction 
of  a “ double-first.  ” In  1881  he  took  a first-class  in 
the  final  school  of  clas.sical  honors  and  became  a fel- 
low in  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Subsequentlj^  he 
became  tutor  at  Lincoln  College,  but  resigned  in  1890 
to  study  experimental  psychology  under  Munster- 
berg  in  Freiburg.  In  July,  1893,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  logic  and  philosophy  at  Owen’s  Col- 
lege, Manchester,  and  in  1896  became  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers in  philosophy  at  London  University.  Alex- 
ander’s attainments  as  a philosopher  form  a worthy 
sequel  to  his  distinguished  university  career.  He 
is  at  once  metaphysician  and  psychologist,  and  has 
assimilated  both  the  English  and  the  German  meth- 
ods. His  book,  “Moral  Order  and  Progress,”  1889, 
is  a distinct  contribution  to  ethics;  in  it  Professor 
Alexander  makes  an  attempt  to  combine  evolutional 
with  Hegelian  ethics.  He  has  also  written  several 
articles  of  importance  for  “ Mind.  ” 

Bibliography  : Jew.  Chron.  July,  1893 ; Jew.  Year  Book.  1899. 

G.  L. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS : Roman  emperor 
from  223  to  235;  was  especially  friendly  to  both 
Jews  and  Christians.  It  was  on  this  account,  and  not 
because  of  his  Syrian  descent,  that  the  mocking  in- 
habitants of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  while  celebra- 
ting their  festivals,  called  him  a Syrian  synagogue- 
overseer  and  a high  priest  {Syrum  arcMsynngogum  et 
archierum-,  see  JEHus  Lampridius  iu  his  biography 
of  Alexander  Severus,  chap,  xxviii.).  It  seems  that 
the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  announce  in  advance 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  would  appoint  to  im- 
portant po.sitions  of  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Jews  and  Christians  used  to  call  out  in  their  syna- 
gogues and  churches  the  names  of  their  candidates 
for  public  office  {ibid.  chap.  xlv.). 

Either  from  Jews  or  Christians  he  had  learned  the 
golden  rule,  “Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  have 
them  do  unto  thee”  (Hillel,  Shab.  31a);  and  he 
adopted  it  as  his  motto,  inculcating  it  upon  his  sub- 
jects whenever  they  were  about  to  inflict  a wrong 
on  any  one  {ibid,  ^lius  Lampridius,  li.).  He  caused 
this  maxim  to  be  inscribed  also  upon 
His  Liberal  his  palace  and  upon  public  build- 
Attitude.  ings  {ibid.).  In  his  private  chapel 
{lararium),  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  pray  every  morning,  he  had,  besides  the  images 
of  Apollonius,  Orpheus,  and  Jesus,  also  an  effigy  of 
Abraham  {ibid.  chap.  xxix. ).  The  reign  of  Alexander 


Severus  was,  indeed,  a happy  period  for  the  Jews 
as  well  as  for  the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  con- 
tinued all  former  privileges  of  the  Jews  {Jttdeeis 
privilegia  reservavit,  ibid.  chap.  xxii.).  The  verse  in 
Dan.  xi.  34,  “Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall 
be  holpen  with  a little  help,”  was  interpreted  by  the 
Jews,  says  Jerome,  as  referring  to  Severus  and  An- 
toninus {De  Severo  et  Antonino),  “whom  the  Jews 
loved  very  much.”  Griltz,  in  his  “ Gesch.  d.  Juden,” 

4th  ed.,  iv.  453,  explains  the  words  of  Jerome  as 
referring  to  one  emperor  only,  Alexander  Severus, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Antoninus  of  who.se 
friendly  attitude  toward  Judaism  and  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Judah  the  Patriarch  the  Talmudic  sources 
frequently  speak.  Jerome  refers  very  probably  to 
Alexander  Severus  and  to  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  lie 
mentions  after  Alexander  because  he  treats  history 
retrogressively. 

Alexander  Severus  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash,  but  in  the  confused  manner  not  un- 
common in  these  authorities.  A certain  Justina, 
daughter  of  “ Severus,  son  of  Antoninus,  ” is  said 
to  have  told  “ Rabbi  ” that  she  was  married  at  au 
extraordinarily  earl}^  age  (Niddah,  45a).  “ Severus, 

the  sou  of  Antoninus,”  became,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud (‘Ab.  Zarah,  10a),  emperor  during 
In  the  Tal-  the  life  of  his  father,  and  through  the 
mud.  efforts  of  the  latter.  At  this  time 
Antoninus  promised  “ Rabbi  ” that 
Tiberias  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a colony. 
Since  Severus  appears  iu  these  pa.ssages  to  have  been 
friendly  toward  the  Jews,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  selection  of  his  reign  as  an  era  to  count  from  was 
looked  upon  as  a punishment  on  Israel  (Midrash  Shir 
ha-Shirim  Zutta,  ed.  Buber,  i.  6,  Berlin,  1894;  also 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vi.  6851.  He  is  mentioned  in 
this  account  as  having  reigned  eighteen  years,  al- 
though he  actually  reigned  only  thirteen.  Other  pas- 
sages in  the  rabbinical  writings,  in  which  Dll’IDN  is 
mentioned,  refer  perhaps  to  Verds. 

The  ambitious  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  Mam- 
msea,  seems  also  to  have  found  a place  in  rabbinical 
literature.  A passage  in  the  Hebrew  Apocalypse  of 
Elijah  (published  by  M.  Buttenwieser,  Lcipsic,  1897, 
and  previously  in  Jellinek’s  “ Bet  ha-Midrash,”  hi. 
65-68),  wherein  a Roman  emperor  is  called,  in  veiled 
words,  the  son  of  a slave  named  Gigit,  appears  to 
refer  to  Mammaea,  whose  name  may  be  construed  to 
mean  a “ pipe  ” or  “ tube.”  Mammaea,  who,  while  in 
Antioch,  was  wont  to  discuss  religious  matters  with 
Origen  (Gibbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ” chap.  X vi. ),  probably  took  an  interest  in  Jewish 
matters  also,  and  in  this  way  became  known  to  the 
Jews.  A sjmagogue  in  Rome  was  called  the  Syna- 
gogue of  Severus  (DII'IDXT,  also 
The  Severus  Dll'IDT  Nn^'JD).  It  was  so  called 
Synagogue,  cither  out  of  gratitude  to  Severus,  or 
because  a scroll  of  the  Law,  presented 
by  Alexander  Severus  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem, 
was  preserved  here.  Variants  of  this  scroll  from  the 
Masoretic  text  are  contained  in  “ Bereshit  Rabbati  ” 

(.see  A.  Epstein,  in  “ Monatsschrift,”  1885,  pp.  337  et 
seq. ; “ Recueil  des  Travaux  Rediges  en  I’Honneur  de 
D.  Chwolson,”  pp.  4Qetseq.,  Berlin,  1899).  Although 
it  is  proved  beyond  a doubt  that  Alexander  Severus 
was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Jews,  nevertheless 
the  opinion  of  Griltz  (4th  ed.,  iv.  224),  that  the  Tal- 
mudic tradition  which  describes  “Rabbi”  and  “An- 
toninus ” as  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  refers 
to  Alexander  Severus  (in  which  case  “ Rabbi  ” would 
mean  .Judah  II. ),  is  open  to  serious  doubt.  For  in  the 
first  place  it  is  historically  certain  that  Alexander 
Severus  refused  to  bear  the  name  of  Antoninus; 
secondly,  the  Talmudic  passages  quoted  above^™; 
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distinguish  between  Severus,  son  of  Antoninus,  and 
Antoninus  himself ; and  thirdly,  Christians  were  just 
as  much  favored  by  Alexander  as  Jews;  he  was 
tolerant  toward  all.  See  Antoninus.  S.  Kr. 

ALEXANDER  (SENDER)  SHOR.  See 

Shor,  Auexander. 

ALEXANDER  SUSLIN  HA-KOHEN  OF 
FRANKFORT ; One  of  the  most  important  Tal- 
mudists of  his  time;  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  rabbi  flrst  in  Cologne 
and  Worms,  and  then  moved  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  where  he  died  some  time  before  1349.  Alexander 
Avas  the  author  of  the  book  “ Aguddah  ” (Collection), 
the  contents  of  which  justify  its  title. 

“Agud-  In  eoncise  fashion  it  enumerates  the 
dah.”  most  important  legal  deci.sions,  based 
on  Talmudic  law,  made  by  preceding 
rabbinical  authorities.  Its  purpose  is  to  render  such 
decisions  accessible  for  guidance  in  their  practical 
application.  A comparison  of  the  “ Aguddah  ” with 
Jacob  b.  Asher’s  “’Tur,”  written  at  the  same  time  in 
Spain,  reveals  the  deficiencies  of  the  German  Jews  of 
that  day  in  matters  of  method  and  systematization. 
While  Jacob  b.  Asher,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
partially  discards  Maimonides’  order  and  method, 
exhibited  in  hls“  Yad  ha-Hazakah,”  presents  a com- 
paratively concise  compendium  of  the  (laws)  in 

use,  the  “ Aguddah  ” shows  a conglomeration  of  legal 
enactments  and  personal  comments  on  the  Talmud — 
in  Avhich  much  foreign  matter  is  interspersed — so 
that  it  would  have  proved  actual!)^  Avorthless  for 
the  practical  purpo.se  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Among  the  German  Jews,  hoAvever,  the  “ Aguddah  ” 
received  a cordial  welcome,  while  Sephardic  Jews 
have  almost  absolutely  ignored  it.  Such  authorities 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  Jacob 
Molln  (DIaharil)  and  Jacob  Weil  consider  Suslin’s 
judgments  to  be  decisive.  Its  rei)utation  is  also 
shown  by  the  fact  that  extracts  from  the  same  Avere 
made  a hundred  years  later  (Hanau,  1610),  under 
the  title  of  “ Hiddushe  Aguddah  ” (Novelise  from  the 
“Aguddah”),  comprising  a selection  from  Alex- 
ander’s own  explanations  in  the  “Aguddah.”  Ghar 
acteristic  of  the  author,  his  Avork,  and  the  period  in 
Avhich  he  lived  is  his  decision — upon  Hul.  i.  33 — that 
the  DDn  (“pupil  of  the  Aviso”)  of  the  present 

day  can  not  claim  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
class  thus  named  in  the  Talmud,  because  noAvadays 
there  is  no  longer  any  true  talmid  hakain.  Alexander 
evidently  aeknoAvledged  by  this  the  decadence  of 
Talmudical  learning  in  his  time  and  was  conscious 
of  his  OAvn  inferiority. 

Bibliography  : M.  Horovitz,  Frankfurter  Bahhinen,  i.  9-11 ; 

Michael,  Or  ha-Hafj^iim,  No.  470. 

L.  G. 

ALEXANDER  SUSSKIND  BEN  MOSES  OF 
GRODNO  : A great  cabalist  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; died  at  Grodno,  Lithuania,  in  1794.  He  Avrote 
"Yesod  Ave-Shoresh  ha-‘Abodah”  (The  Essence  and 
Root  of  Worship),  Novydvor,  1783,  a Avork  frequently 
republished.  It  contains  directions  for  the  right  use 
and  comprehension  of  the  ritual,  the  daily  prayers, 
and  those  for  the  Sabbath  and  holy  days;  also  di- 
vers exegetical  articles  on  Rashi's  commentar)^  on 
tlie  Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  and  articles  on  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Temple.  Alexander  left  also  an 
ethical  will  to  his  sons,  Avhich  contains  admonitions 
regarding  divine  service.  This  Avork  Avas  published 
in  Grodno  in  1794. 

Bibliography:  Friedenstein,  ''Ir Oihhnrim,  pp.62,63;  Fuenn, 

Kcneaet  Tixmel,  j.  313. 

J.  L.  S. 


ALEXANDER  SUSSKIND  BEN  MOSES 
KANTSHIGER : Biblical  scholar  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  “jMiznefet 
Bad  ” (The  Linen  Miter),  Zolkiev,  1747,  a series  of 
dissertations  on  the  arrangement  of  the  Pentateuch, 
divided  according  to  the  Aveekly  sections.  He  should 
not  bo  confounded  Avith  Ale.xandcr  Siisskind  ben 
Moses  of  Grodno.  Flirst  and  Benjacob,  in  their  bib- 
liographical Avorks,  have  Moses  as  the  patronymic  of 
the  author  of  “Miznefet  Bad.” 

Bibliography  : Zedner,  Cat.  Heir.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  39. 

J.  L.  S. 

ALEXANDER  SUSSKIND  BEN  SAMUEL 
ZANWIL  : A grammarian  and  cabalist;  born  at 
Metz  about  the  end  of  the  scA'cnteenth  century.  In 
1717-18  he  published  at  Kothen  (Anhalt,  Germany)  a 
work  on  llebreAv  grammar,  entitled  “ I)erek  ha-Ko- 
desh  ” (The  Sacred  Way) ; appended  to  it  is  a Jiuheo- 
German  essay  on  the  llebrcAv  accents.  In  manuscript 
No.  90  of  the  Leyden  collection  three  Avorks  are  found 
of  an  Alexander  ben  Samuel,  Avhom  Steiuschiieider 
identifies  with  this  Alexander  Sii.sskind.  They  are: 
(1)  “Yedi’at  Elohim”  (KnoAvlcdge  of  God),  on  the 
existence  of  God,  immortalit}’,  etc. ; (3)  “ IMeleket  ha- 
Mibta,”  a Avork  on  IlebrcAv  grammar;  (3)  “Zori  ha- 
Yehudim,”  or  “Theriaca  Judaica,”  a IlebreAv  trans- 
lation of  a German  Avork  by  Solomon  UlTenhausen. 
In  1758  he  lived  at  Leyden,  Avhere  he  Avrote  for 
Prof.  Philip  Puseal  a treatise  on  the  Cabala  under  the 
title  “ Reshit  Hokmah  ” (The  Beginning  of  Wisdom), 
Avhich  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  BOil.  Jud.  iii.  398;  AVolf,  Bihi.  Hchr. 

iii.  119;  Micliael,  Or  tia-JIniiiliin,  No.  478;  Steinsclineider, 

Leuden  Catahxjuc,  pp.  :30.'),  391). 

J.  L.  S. 

ALEXANDER,  TIBERIUS  JULIUS  : Roman 
general  of  the  fir.st  century;  sou  of  the  alabarch  Al- 
exander, Avho  gave  him  the  name  of  Tiberius,  prob- 
ably in  honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius;  but  he  him- 
self assumed  the  name  of  Julius  out  of  compliment 
to  the  reigning  family  of  the  Jtilii.  Alexander,  avIio 
Avas  a neiihew  or  cousin  of  Philo,  forsook  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors  and  rose  to  high  rank.  In  the  year  46 
he  was  ajipointed  by  Claudius  procurator  of  Judea 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  5,  §3;  idem,  “B.  J.”  ii.  11,  g6). 
Nero  afterward  made  him  a Roman  knight,  and,  in  the 
Avar  against  the  Parthians,  assigned  him  to  the  post 
of  civil  governor  by  the  side  of  the  military  official, 
the  general  Corbulo  (Tacitus,  “ Annalcs,”  xv.  38).  He 
received  from  Nero  the  important  post  of  prefect  of 
Egypt ; and  Agripjia  hastened  from  Jerusalem  — • 
Avhere  the  rebellion  had  just  broken  out  — to  Alex- 
andria, ill  order  to  congratulate  Alexander. 

The  appointment  of  this  apostate  from  Judaism 
to  this  exalted  position  Avas  clestined  to  be  fatal  to 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria;  for  Avhcu  the}'  began  their 
struggle  Avith  the  Alexandrians  in  order  to  maintain 
their  rights,  Alexander  ordered  out  the  Roman  le- 
gions, and  they  devastated  the  Delta,  the  quarter  in- 
habited by  the  JeAvs,  and  sleAV  about  fifty  thousand 
of  them  (“B.  J.”  ii.  18,  §§  7,  8).  In  the  contest  be- 
tAveen  Vespasian  and  Vitellius  for  the  position  of  em- 
peror, Alexander,  on  receipt  of  a letter  from  Vespa- 
sian, caused  (July  1,  69)  the  Egyptian  troops  to  swear 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  latter  (“  B.  J.  ” iv.  10,  § 6 ; 
Tacitus, “Hist.”  ii.  79;  Suetonius,  “Vespasian,”  vi.). 
This  Avas  probably  done  at  the  instigation  of  Ber- 
enice, Avho  was  a relatiA'e  of  Alexander.  As  a re- 
ward for  this  service  the  latter  Avas  appointed  to 
accompany  Titus  in  the  JeAvish  war  as  prafectu,^ 
prostorio — “general  of  the  army”  (“B.  J.”  v.  1,  § 6), 
probably  the  highest  military  office  to  which  a JeAV 
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ever  attained.  In  the  council  of  war  before  Jerusa- 
lem Alexander  voted  for  the  preservation  of  the  Tem- 
ple (Renier,  “ Conseil  de  Guerre  Tenu  par  Titus,  ” in 
“Memoires  de  ITnstiiut,”  1867,  xxvi.  294;  Griitz, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  4th  ed.,  iii.  531). 

In  1838  an  inscription  was  found  in  Aradus,  in 
which  the  council  and  the  people  of  Aradus  pay 
homage  simultaneously  to  Pliny  the  Elder  and  to  Al- 
exander (“Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,”  iii. 
1278,  No.  4536  et  seq.).  The  dignities  of  Alexander 
are  stated  in  this  inscription  as  follows:  avreniTfiono^ 
(this  appellation  is  found  here  only,  and  is  equivalent 
to  vice-procurator;  see  Mommsen  in  “Hermes,”  xix. 
640):  eparch  of  the  Jewish  host;  governor  of  Syria; 
eparch  of  the  twenty -second  legion  in  Egypt.  The 
stone  hearing  this  inscription  was  brought  to  Paris 
in  1864  (Renan,  “Mission  en  Phenicie,”  1864,  p.  29). 

Bibliography:  Schurer,  Gesch.  des  JUd.  Volkes,  i.  473,  524. 

S.  Kr. 

ALEXANDER  ZABINAS : King  of  Syria, 
124r-122  B.c.  He  was  the  young  son  of  a merchant, 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Ph3"scon  as  an  adopted  son 
of  King  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes,  of  Syria,  and  be- 
came the  ruler  of  the  country.  In  the  active  polit- 
ical intrigues  of  the  time,  Alexander  found  it  to  his 
advantage  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  king 
Hj’rcanus;  and,  in  compensation,  he  rendered  various 
services  to  the  state  of  Judea. 

Bibliography  : Schurer,  Gesch.  2d  ed.,  1. 133, 209 ; Kuhn,  Bei- 
trilfie  zur  Gesch.  der  SeUukiden,  pp.  9et.seq. ; Babelon,  Bois 
de  Siirie,  p.  163 ; Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews,  ii.  6,  7. 

H.  B. 

ALEXANDER  THE  ZEALOT : One  of  the 

chiefs  of  the  political  party  of  Zealots  about  the  year 
50  of  the  common  era.  Led  by  him  and  his  colleague 
Eleazar,  an  armed  body  of  Jews  fell  upon  the  city  of 
Samaria,  pitilessly  massacring  old  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  Samaritans,  and  burning  their  vil- 
lages. The  motive  tor  this  sanguinary  deed  was  re- 
venge for  the  murder,  in  the  Samaritan  village  of 
Gema  (Ginaea),  of  a number  of  Galilean  Jews  who  were 
on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  Roman  governor 
Cumanus  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Zeal- 
ots ; but  Alexander  seems  to  have  escaped  unharmed, 
while  many  of  his  followers  were  either  slain  or  car- 
ried to  Rome.  See  also  Cumanus,  Felix,  Zealots. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  6,  §§  1-3;  Idem,  B.  J.  ii. 
12,  §§  3-7;  Schurer,  Gesch.  1.  476;  Gratz,  Gesch.  cl.  Juden, 
2d  ed.,  ii.  323. 

L.  G. 

ALEXANDERSOHN,  JONATHAN:  Ger- 
man rabbi;  born  at  Gratz,  in  Posen,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century ; (lied  at  Altofen 
(Old  Buda),  Hungary,  Nov.  24,  1869.  About  1830 
he  was  mbbi  in  Schiverin-on-the-Warthe,  whence  he 
removed  to  Hungary.  Here  Gotz  Kohn,  rabbi  of 
Baja  and  a native  of  Schwerin,  recommended  him  to 
the  congregation  of  Csaba,  in  the  county  of  Borsod, 
which  elected  him  rabbi  in  1833.  Ilis  violent  tem- 
per soon  made  him  many  enemies.  He  pronounced 
a decree  of  divorce  which  brought  upon  him  the  en- 
mity of  the  rabbi  of  Szanto,  Eleazar  Low,  whose 
contention  was  that  no  divorce  had  ever  been  pro- 
nounced in  Csaba,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Hebrew  transliteration  of  the  name,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  lawful  to  grant  a divorce  in  this  place  (see 
Divorce).  Alexandersohn’s  enemies  were  encour- 
aged by  this  contention  to  bring  charges  against 
him,  and  prevailed  upon  Low  to  try  him  for  heresy 
and  for  violations  of  the  dietary  and  ritual  laws. 
He  was  accused  of  disbelieving  in  a hereafter;  of 


saying  that  he  would  take  a lenient  view  in  all  legal 
questions ; of  sleeping  bareheaded ; of  walking  four 
cubits  from  his  bed  without  washing  his  hands ; anci 
of  other  violations  of  Jewish  rites.  In  1835  a court, 
composed  of  three  rabbis,  declared  him  unworthy  of 
the  rabbinical  office. 

Moses  Sofer,  chief  rabbi  of  Presburg,  and  Moses 
Teitelbaum,  rabbi  of  Ujhely,  the  leader  of  the  Hasi- 
dim  in  Hungary,  confirmed  this  decision.  Alexan- 
dersohn  appealed  to  the  civil  courts  in  vain;  but 
Solomon  Rosenthal,  a prominent  member  of  the  con- 
gregation in  Budapest,  and  his  old  friend  Giitz 
Kohn  of  Schwerin,  took  up  his  case,  and  appointed 
a committee  of  five  rabbis  to  consider  it.  The  com- 
mittee cleared  him  of  all  charges,  and  ordered  the 
congregation  to  pay  him  800  florins  damages.  Alex- 
andersohn  would  not  accept  this  indemnity,  but 
demanded  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office.  He  brought 
other  lawsuits  against  the  congregation,  and  trav- 
eled through  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  England, 
and  Italy  in  order  to  interest  other  rabbis  and  lay- 
men in  his  behalf.  Among  those  who  defended 
him  was  Zacharias  Frankel,  then  rabbi  of  Dresden, 
who  addressed  a letter  to  Moses  Sofer,  urging  the 
latter  to  rescind  his  decision.  All  these  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1846  Alexandersohn  published, 
in  German  and  Hebrew,  the  documents  relating  to 
his  case.  He  was  finally  reduced  to  beggary  and 
thrown  on  public  charity  for  his  support,  living  the 
life  of  a tramp.  He  died  in  the  Jewish  hospital  of 
Altofen,  Nov.  24,  1869. 

Bibliography  : J.  Alexandersohn,  Ehrenrettung  und  anf 
Dokumente  GestUtzte  Widerlegung,  etc.,  Dessau,  1646  (tlie 
Hebrew  part  of  this  work,  wdth  the  title  "Uhj  imn,  was 
printed  in  Berlin  in  1845);  Jost,  Annalen,  1840,  No.  9 rt 
seq.;  L.  Miinz,  Rahbi  Eleazar  Genannt  Schemen  Rokeach, 
pp.  131  etseq.,  Treves,  1895 ; S.  Kohn,  in  Magyar  ZsidO  Szemle, 
1898,  pp.  31&-325,  and  1899,  pp.  17-29. 

D. 

ALEXANDERSON  (BEN  ALEXANDER), 
DANIEL  : Theological  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  embraced  the  Christian  faith  at  Rouen 
(France)  on  April  21, 1621,  and  wrote  in  Syriac  (rab- 
binic?) an  open  letter,  setting  forth  the  reason  of  his 
abandoning  Judaism  and  calling  upon  his  former  co- 
religionists to  do  likewise.  The  letter  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages  and  went  througli 
two  English  editions  (Loncion,  1688  and  1703). 

Bibliography  : Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii.  1003 ; Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  (X)l.  731. 

M.  B. 

ALEXANDRA  : Daughter  of  King  Aristobulus 
II. ; brought  to  Rome  with  her  parents  and  brothers 
as  prisoners  of  war  by  Pompey  in  the  year  63  b.c. 
She  was  liberated  by  the  senate  in  the  year  56  b.c., 
it  being  held  sufficient  to  detain  Aristobulus  only. 
Upon  the  death  of  her  father,  ivho  was  poisoned  by 
the  partizans  of  Pompey  in  the  year  49  b.c.,  she 
found  refuge  with  her  mother  and  her  brother  Antig- 
onus  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  prince  of  Chalcls.  She 
married  Philippion,  Ptolemy’s  son.  Unfortunately 
her  father-in-law  was  entranced  by  her  beauty,  and, 
having  secured  the  death  of  his  son,  espoused  his 
widow. 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  Ant.  xlv.  4,  § 5 ; 6,  § 1 ; 7,  § 4 ; Griltz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ii.  149. 

L.  G. 

ALEXANDRA : Daughter  of  H5’rcanus  II., 
and  wife  of  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  She 
was  one  of  the  strongest  and  shrewdest  supporters 
of  the  Hasmoneans  at  the  court  of  Herod.  When 
Hyreanus  was  humiliated  by  Herod,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  latter’s  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Alexandra  sought 
to  stay  the  destruction  of  her  father’s  house  by 
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betrothing  her  daughter  Mariamne  to  the  Idumean 
conqueror.  And  when  Herod,  as  king  of  Judea, 
appointed  to  the  high-priesthood  the  obscure  Hana- 
nel,  she  protested  publicly  against  this  injustice,  and 
claimed  the  post  for  her  young  son  Aristobulus. 
Upon  the  advice  of  Delius,  the  friend  of  Antony,  who 
had  assured  her  that  nothing  would  be  refused  to 
the  mother  of  two  such  pretty  children,  Alexandra 
even  sent  the  pictures  of  Aristobulus  and  Mariamne 
to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  begging  them  to  aid  her 
in  obtaining  her  rights. 

Herod  must  have  realized  that  he  had  committed 
a grave  error;  for,  upon  learning  of  the  step  Alex- 
andra had  taken,  he  installed  the  sixteen-year-old 
ArEtobulus  in  the  high -priesthood  (b.c.  35),  stating 
that  his  reason  for  not  having  done  so  in  the  first 
place  was  the  extreme  youth  of  his  brother-in-law. 
But  he  publicly  charged  Alexandra  with  conspiracy 
against  him;  and  it  was  only  through  her  consum- 
mate hypocrisy  that  she  extricated  herself  from  the 
inculpation.  When  the  unfortunate  Mariamne  was 
condemned  to  death,  Alexandra  again  escaped  her 
doom  by  publicly  denouncing  her  own  daughter  as 
a proud  and  vile  woman  and  an  enemy  of  Herod. 
This  action,  however,  seems  to  have  displeased  all 
who  witnessed  the  scene. 

In  the  end,  Alexandra  shared  the  fate  of  her  two 
children.  Herod,  after  the  execution  of  Mariamne, 
whom  he  had  dearly  loved,  became  addicted  to  fits 
of  fury  and  was  attacked  by  a dangerous  malady. 
Alexandra  thought  this  an  opportune  moment  for 
the  usurpation  of  power,  and  attempted  to  persuade 
the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  to  surrender  to  her  and 
to  her  sons  the  citadel  and  the  Temple,  lest  at  Herod’s 
death  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
ruler.  Her  words  were  reported  to  Herod,  and  he 
decreed  her  execution  (b.c.  28). 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  Ant. xv.2.%6;  idem,  B.  J.  i.  15,  § 3 ; 

Schiirer,  Gesch.  i.  309,  317 ; Gratz,  Gexch.  der  Juden,  iii.  168, 

170 ; De  Saulcy,  Histoire  d'Herode,  1867 ; F.  W.  Farrar,  The 

Herods,  1898, 

W.  M. 

ALEXANDKA  (Aramaic  form  of  Alexander) : 
Palestinian  haggadist  of  the  fourth  century,  contem- 
porary of  R.  Levi.  Commenting  on  Cant.  iii.  1,  R. 
Levi  observes;  “The  congregation  of  Israel  says  to 
the  Holy  One — blessed  be  He! — ‘Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse ! In  the  past  Thou  wert  wont  to  grant  me  in- 
tervals of  light  between  nights;  thus  there  was  such 
an  interval  between  the  night  I had  spent  in  Egypt 
and  the  night  I spent  in  Babylon,  between  that  night 
and  the  one  of  Media  [persecution  of  Haman],  and 
between  the  Median  and  the  Grecian  nights,  and  be- 
tween the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  nights;  but  in 
these  present  times — naught  but  nights  I ’ ” There- 
upon R.  Alexandra  says,  “Yea,  because  I am  asleep, 
neglectful  of  the  study  of  Thy  Law  and  the  observ- 
ance of  Thy  commandments,  nights  follow  nights  ” 
(Cant.  R.  to  l.c.).  It  is  chronologically  possible  that 
this  R.  Alexandra  is  identical  with  R.  Alexandra  of 
Zadoka,  of  whom  R.  Zeira  I.  sought  legal  advice 
(Yer.  Dem.  ii.  22c);  they  stand,  however,  too  isolated 
to  allow  of  identification  with  each  other  or  with 
Alexandri.  As  to  the  name  Alexandra,  an  Aramaic 
form  of  Alexander,  the  Midrashim  inform  us  that  in 
those  days  Jews  used  to  adopt  the  name  Alexandra 
as  an  equivalent  of  Benjamin  (Cant.  R.  to  iv.  12,  for 
which  Lev.  R.  xxxii.  reads  Alexandri).  S.  M. 

ALEXANDRA  (SALOME  [acc.  to  Eusebius 
In/.iva] ; full  Jewish  name  Shalom  Zion):  The  only 
Jewish  queen  regnant  with  the  exception  of  the 
usurper  Athaliah ; born  139  B.c.;  died  67  b.c.;  she 
was  the  wife  of  Aristobulus  I.,  and  afterward  of 


Alexander  Jannaeus.*  The  statement,  made  by  Jo- 
sephus (“Ant.”  xiii.  11,  §§  1,  2),  that  during  the  reign 
of  Aristobulus  she  brought  about  the  death  of  the 
young  prince  Antigonus  L,  because  she  saw  in  him 
a rival  of  her  husband,  lacks  confirmation.  On  Aris- 
tobulus’ death  (103  b.c.),  she  liberated  his  brother 
Alexander  Jannams,  who  had  been  held  in  prison. 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  who  married  her 
shortly  after  his  accession,  Alexandra  seemed  to 
have  wielded  only  slight  political  influence,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  king  to  the 
Pharisees.  The  frequent  vi.sits  of  the  chief  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  Simon  ben  Sbetah,  who  was  said  to 
be  the  queen’s  brother,  to  the  palace,  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  early  years  of  Alexander’s  reign,  before 
he  had  openly  broken  with  the  Pharisees.  Alex- 
andra does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  prevent  the 


Copper  Coin  of  Alexandra  Salome. 

(After  Madden,  “ History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 


cruel  persecution  of  tiiat  sect  by  her  lord ; neverthe- 
less the  married  life  of  the  royal  pair  seems  to  have 
been  a happy  one,  and  on  his  deathbed  Alexander 
entrusted  the  government,  not  to  his  sons,  but  to 
his  wife. 

This  last  political  act  of  the  king  was  his  wisest; 
for  the  queen  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed 
in  her.  She  succeeded  especially  in  quieting  the 
vexatious  internal  dissensions  of  the  kingdom  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  death ; and  she 
did  this  peacefully  and  without  detriment  to  the  po- 
litical relations  of  the  Jewish  state  to  the  outside 
world.  Alexandra  received  the  reins  of  government 
(76  or  75  b.c.)  at  the  camp  before 
Her  Ragaba,  and  concealed  the  king’s  death 
Political  until  the  fortress  had  fallen,  in  order 
Ability,  that  the  rigor  of  the  siege  might  be 
maintained.  Her  next  care  was  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees, 
whose  places  of  concealment  she  knew;  and,  having 
been  given  assurances  as  to  her  future  policy,  they  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  give  Alexander’s  remains 
the  obsequies  due  to  a monarch.  By  this  step  she  as- 
tutely avoided  any  public  affront  to  the  dead  king, 
which,  owing  to  the  embitterment  of  the  people, 
would  certainly  have  found  expression  at  the  inter- 
ment, and  might  have  been  attended  with  danger- 
ous results  to  the  Hasmonean  dynasty. 

The  queen’s  accession  brought  freedom  to  hun- 
dreds whom  Alexander  had  sent  to  languish  in  dun- 
geons, and  liberty  to  return  home  .to  thousands 


♦That  Alexandra,  the  widow  of  Aristobulus  I.,  was  identical 
with  her  who  married  his  brother  Alexander  Jannaeus,  is 
nowhere  explicitly  stated  by  Josephus,  who  no  doubt  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  latter  performed  the  levirate  marriage  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  for  the  widow  of  a childless  brother  deceased. 
Josephus’  statement  (“Ant.”  xv.  6,  § 3),  that  Hyreanus,  Jan- 
n®us’  eldest  son,  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Herod,  in  31  b.c.,  must  be  erroneous,  for  that  would 
set  the  year  of  his  birth  as  111  b.c,,  and  Jannmus  himself  was 
bom  in  12.5,  so  that  he  could  have  been  but  fourteen  when  Hyr- 
eanus was  bom  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
thirteen-year-old  boy  married  a widow  of  thirty. 
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whom  the  same  cruel  monarch  had  driven  into  exile. 
The  Pliarisees,  who  had  suffered  such  misery  under 
Alexander,  now  became  not  only  a tol- 
Reestab-  crated  section  of  the  community,  but 
lishment  of  actually  the  ruling  class.  Alexandra 
the  San-  installed  as  high  priest  her  eldest  son, 
hedrin.  Hyrcanus  II. — a man  wholly  after  the 
heart  of  the  Pharisees — and  the  San- 
hedrin was  reorganized  according  to  their  wishes. 
This  body  had  hitherto  been,  as  it  were,  a “ house  of 
lords,”  the  members  of  which  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy: but  it  lost  all  significance  when  a powerful 
monarch  was  at  the  helm.  From  this  time  it  became 
a “supreme  court”  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  religious  matters,  the  guidance  of  which  was 
rightfully  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees. 
Thus,  the  reign  of  Alexandra  marks  a most  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  Jewish  internal 
government. 

That  the  Pharisees,  now  that  the  control  of  affairs 
was  in  their  hands,  did  not  treat  the  Sadducees  any 
too  gently  is  very  probable ; although  the  execution 
of  Diogenes,  by  whose  advice  King  Alexander  had 
800  Pharisees  nailed  on  the  cross,  speaks  rather  for 
tlieir  moderation  than  for  their  cruelty,  inasmuch  as 
the  special  reference  to  the  execution  of  this  rep- 
robate shows  that  such  acts  of  revenge  must  have 
been  few'.  It  was  rather  the  evil  conscience  of  the 
Sadducees  that  moved  them  to  petition  the  queen 
for  protection  against  the  ruling  party.  Alexandra, 
who  desired  to  avoid  all  party  conflict,  removed  the 
Sadducees  from  Jerusalem,  assigning  certain  fortified 
towns  for  their  residence.  Here,  again,  her  shrew'd- 
ness  was  displayed  in  so  arranging  that  the  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Hyrcania,  Alexandrion,  and  Macha;- 
rus  were  not  entrusted  to  their  somew'hat  uncertain 
keeping.  Alexandra’s  sagacity  and  tact  sucdeeded 
in  accomplishing  w'hat  all  the  military  genius  of 
her  husband  had  failed  to  effect;  namely,  to  make 
Judea  respected  abroad.  She  increased  the  size  of 
the  army,  and  carefully  provisioned  the  numerous 
fortified  places;  so  that  neighboring 
Her  Inter-  monarchs  were  duly  impressed  by  the 
nal  and  number  of  protected  tow’us  and  castles 
External  which  bordered  the  Palestinian  fron- 
Policy.  tier.  Nor  did  she  abstain  from  actual 
warfare;  for  she  sent  her  son  Aristo- 
bulus  with  an  army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Damascus, 
then  beleaguered  by  Ptolemy  Menneus.  Tlie  expe- 
dition was  without  result.  The  peril  threatening 
Judea  in  the  year  70  b.c.  from  the  Armenian  king 
Tigranes,  in  whose  hands  Syria  then  lay,  fortunately 
passed  over,  as  Alexandra’s  shrew'd  politics  kept  him 
away  from  Palestine.  Onlj'  the  last  days  of  her  reign 
w’ere  tumultuous.  Her  son  Aristobulus  endeavored 
to  seize  the  government;  and  only  her  death  saved 
lier  from  the  sorrow  of  being  dethroned  by  her  own 
cliild. 

Rabbinical  legend  still  further  magnifies  the  pros- 
perity which  Judea  enjoyed  under  Alexandra.  The 
Ilaggadah  (Ta'anit,  2Sa;  Sifra,  Hukkat,  i.  110)  re- 
lates that  during  her  rule,  as  a rew'ard  for  her  pietjq 
rain  fell  only  on  Sabbath  (Friday)  nights;  so  that  the 
working  class  suffered  no  loss  of  pay  througli  the  rain 
falling  during  their  work-time.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  w'as  so  great  that  the  grains  of  wheat  grew  as 
large  as  kidney-beans;  oats  as  large  as  olives;  and 
lentils  as  large  as  gold  denarii.  The  sages  collected 
specimens  of  these  grains  and  preserved  them  to 
show'  future  generations  the  reward  of  obedience  to 
the  Law.  See  Pharisees,  Sadducees. 

[The  name  “ Shalom  Zion  ” is  variously  modifled  in  rabbinical 
literature:  see  Kraus.  “Lehnworter,”  s.u.;  it  occurs  also  in  in- 
scriptions : see  Lidzbarski,  '■  Handbuch  der  Nord-Semitischen 
Epigraphik,”  s.i'.,  and  art.  Alphabet  in  this  vol.,  p.  44.S.j 
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L.  G. 

ALEXANDRE,  ALBERT  ; Chess-player ; born 
at  Hohenfeld-on-the-Main,  Germany,  about  1766; 
died  in  London,  Nov.  16,  1850.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Paris,  where  he  w'as  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent habitues  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence;  but  he 
returned  for  a short  time  to  his  native  country  in 
1843,  and  afterw'ard  paid  a visit  to  Egypt.  A mem- 
ber of  the  French  Chess  School  at  the  height  of  its 
predominance,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  brilliant 
combinations  and  his  skill  in  solving  problems, 
though  not  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a player.  He 
published  (1)  “Encyclopedie  des  fichecs”  (Paris, 
1837)  and  (2)  “ Collection  des  Plus  Beaux  ProblSmes 
d’Echecs,”  giving  2,120  examples  (Paris,  1846). 

Bibliography  : Vapereau,  Diet.  Unlversel  des  Contempo- 
rains,  s.v.  Portrait  in  Palamede  for  1844.  j 

ALEXANDRE,  EDOUARD : French  organ 
manufacturer  and  inventor;  born  in  Paris  December 
4,  1824;  died,  1888.  He  learned  his  trade  in  the  fac- 
tory established  by  his  father,  Jacob  Alexandre,  at 
Ivry  near  Paris,  and  in  1844  received  an  interest  in 
the  business.  Father  and  son  were  the  originators 
of  the  “piano-organ,”  the  “ piano-Liszt,”  and  the 
“ organ-melodium,”  called  also  “Alexandre  organ.” 
In  1856  the  firm  of  Alexandre  was  awarded  the 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  its  popu- 
lar instruments,  w'hich  had  contributed  much  to  the 
spread  of  a taste  for  music  throughout  France. 
Edouard  w'as  created  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1860. 

Bibliography:  Vapereau,  Diet.  Universel  des  Contempo- 
raitts,  s.v.;  Larousse,  Nouveau,  Diet.  Illustre,  s.v.  g 

ALEXANDRI  (-DRA,  -DRAY,  -DROS, 
forms  of  ALEXANDER)  : There  were  probably 
two  amoraim  of  this  name,  unaccompanied  either  by 
patronymic  or  cognomen ; and  as  both  were  Palestin- 
ians, and  both  cultivated  the  field  of  the  Haggadah, 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  their  respective  teach- 
ings except  in  a few  instances. 

1.  Two  Midrashim  preserve  the  following  anec- 
dote ; R.  Jannai  was  expounding  the  Law,  w’hen  a 
trader  w'as  heard  inviting  the  people  to  buy  an 
elixir  of  life.  The  people  crowded  about  the  trader, 
and  even  R.  Jannai  w'as  curious  to  see  such  a medi- 
cament. The  trader  was  invited  to  approach  the 
rabbi  and  to  exhibit  his  wares ; but  he  told  the  rabbi 
that  neither  he  nor  the  like  of  him  stood  in  any  need 
of  it.  Importuned,  how'ever,  to  exhibit  the  elixir, 
the  supposed  trader  produced  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
and  pointing  to  a passage  therein  (Ps.  xxxiv.  12-14), 
he  read  aloud ; “ What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life 
and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good?  Keep 
thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking 
giiile.  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ; seek  peace 
and  pursue  it  ” (Lev.  R.  xvi. ; Tan. , Mezora',  ed.  Bu- 
ber, 5).  Elsewhere  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  195)  the  same  anec- 
dote is  related,  but  instead  of  R.  Jannai’s  name, 
that  of  the  trader  is  given  as  R.  Alexandri.  Putting 
the  several  versions  of  the  anecdote  side  by  side,  it 
is  evident  that  Alexandri  flourished  in  the  first  amo- 
raic  generation  (third  century),  contemporaneously 
with  R.  Jannai,  a junior  contemporary  of  R.  Ju- 
dah I. 

In  the  name  of  this  R.  Alexandri,  R.  Joshua  b. 
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Levi  reports  an  interpretation  harmonizing  certain 
seemingly  contradictory  passages  in  the  Pentateuch. 
In  one  place  (Dent.  .xxv.  19)  the  Lord  is  represented 
as  commanding,  “ Thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  Amalek  ” ; and  in  another  (Ex.  xvii.  14-16, 
lleb.),  as  saying,  “I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remem- 
brance of  Amalek  from  under  heaven.  . . . Yea,  a 
hand  on  the  throne  of  Yah:  the  Lord  will  have  war 
against  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation.  ” By 
the  first,  says  Alexandri,  we  are  to  understand  that, 
as  long  as  Amalek  lays  no  hand  on  God’s  throne, 
thou  must  strive  against  him;  by  the  second,  when 
he  lays  hands  on  God’s  throne,  the  Lord  Himself  will 
blot  out  Amalek’s  remembrance,  waging  war  against 
him  from  generation  to  generation  (Tan.  Ki  Teze, 
11 ; Pesik.  R.  xii,  51a.  Here  the  name  appears  as 
Alexandres). 

Another  of  R.  Alexandri’s  interpretations  reported 
by  the  same  R.  Joshua  suggests  a Biblical  support 
for  the  rabbinic  enactment  of  blowing  the  s/wfar 
(trumpet)  during  the  mvsaf  (additional  service)  of 
the  New-year,  and  not  during  the  sliaharit  (morn- 
ing service),  by  pointing  out  that  in  his  prayer  (Ps. 

xvii.  2)  the  Psalmist  said,  “Let  my 
Interpreta-  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  pres- 
tion  of  ence,”  only  after  using  several  terms 

Prayers,  e.xpressive  of  prayer  and  meditation. 

These  terms  he  construes  as  follows: 
“Hear  the  right,  O Lord,”  represents  the  recital  of 
the  Shema*  (the  declaration  of  God’s  unity);  “At- 
tend to  my  cry,  ” the  reading  of  the  Law ; “ Give  ear 
to  my  prayer  ” refers  to  that  part  of  the  service  gen- 
erally called  Tefillah  (prayer) ; “ which  I offer  with 
unfeigned  lips  ” refers  to  the  additional  prayer  (Yer. 
R.  H.  iv.  59c ; compare  Pesik  R.  xl. ; Midr.Teh.  on  the 
verse).  It  is  the  same  R.  Alexandri  in  whose  name  R. 
Huna  b.  Aha  (Roba)  reports  this  observation:  Come 
and  see  how  great  is  the  influence  of  those  who  per- 
form pious  deeds:  generally  where  the  Bible  uses 
the  term  hishkif  {to  look  toward  or  down,  as  in  Gen. 
xix.  28,  Ex.  xiv.  24),  a curse  is  implied,  while  when 
used  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  it 
means  blessing,  as  in  the  prayer  recited  after  the 
offering  of  tithes  (Deut.  xxvi.  12-15),  which  concludes 
with  the  expression:  “Look  down  from  thy  holy 
habitation,  from  heaven,  and  bless  ” (Yer.  Ma'as.  Sh. 
V.  56, where  the  author’s  name  is  written  Alexandra. 
Compare  Tan.  Ki  Tissa,  14;  Ex.  R.  xli;  see  Frankel, 
Mebo,  64a;  Weiss,  “Dor,”  iii.  53). 

2.  In  the  legendary  portrayal  of  R.  Hanina 
(Hinena)  b.  Pappa’s  life  and  death,  the  following 
incident  is  told : R.  Hanina  b.  Pappa  was  dead,  and 
people  were  ready  to  pay  him  the  last  honors ; but 
a pillar  of  fire  suddenly  appeared  and  impeded  their 
approach  to  the  remains.  At  last  R.  Alexandri 
came  near,  and  addressing  the  deceased,  said,  “Order 
the  obstruction  away,  out  of  respect  for  the  assem- 
bled sages  ” ; but  the  deceased  paid  no  attention  to 
this  demand,  not  even  when  requested  to  grant  it 
out  of  respect  for  his  own  father  (whose  memory 
also  would  be  honored  by  reverence  shown  to  him). 
“Then  do  it  out  of  respect  for  thyself,”  said  R. 
Alexandri,  whereupon  the  pillar  disappeared  (Ket. 
775).  This  legend,  evidencing  the  popular  esteem 
in  which  Alexandri  was  held,  is  also  of  chronolog- 
ical interest,  because  of  its  reference  to  Alexandri’s 
presence  at  the  funeral  of  an  amora  of  the  third 
generation  (fourth  century).  Elsewhere  (Ned.  41a) 
Alexandri  reports  sayings  of  R.  Hi3'^ya  b.  Abba.  It 
is  this  R.  Alexandri,  who  reports  some  Haggadot 
and  Halakot  in  the  name  of  Joshua  b.  Levi  (Yoma, 
53/^  Sanh.  98a),  and  it  is  probably  the  same  in  whose 
name  R.  Aha  III.  reports  (Tan.  Lek  Leka,  ed.  Buber, 
1 ; Midr.  Teh.  on  Ps.  cii.  18). 


Among  the  numerous  homiletic  observations 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Alexandri,  which  may  be 
the  production  of  either  of  the  two  personages  dis- 
cussed above,  are  the  following : The  expression  (Ps. 
X.  15),  “Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked,”  is  ap- 
plied to  those  who  monopolize  the  market  and  raise 
the  price  of  breadstuffs  Oleg.  176).  From  the  tau- 
tology in  the  verse  (Isa.  xxvii.  5),  “Let  him  take 
hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may 
Specimen  of  make  peace  with  me : peace  may  he 
Haggadah,  make  with  me,”  the  doctrine  is  de- 
duced, that,  whosoever  applies  him- 
self to  the  study  of  God’s  law — which  is  called  ]]} 
strength — for  its  own  sake,  effects  peace  in  heaven 
and  peace  on  earth  (Sanh.  996).  The  rea.son  for  call- 
ing the  same  heavenly  visitors  “ men  ” when  in  Abra- 
ham’s company  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  and  “angels”  when 
they  visited  Lot  (Gen.  xix.l),  is  because  with  Abra- 
ham angels’  visits  were  common  occurrences,  there- 
fore the  visitors  were  in  his  eyes  only  men ; while  to 
Lot — “the  common  man  ” — they  were  angels  (Tan., 
Waj'era,ed.  Buber,20;  compareGen.R.l.).  The  prov- 
erb (Prov.  xi.  17),  “He  that  is  cruel  troubleth  his 
own  flesh,”  refers  to  him  who  in  hours  of  rejoicing 
neglects  to  invite  his  relatives  because  thej'  arc  poor 
(Lev.  R.  xxxiv.).  David  is  justified  in  appljdng  to 
himself  the  term  ha.nd  (pious — Ps.  xvi.  10,  lx.xx  vi.  2) 
because  whosoever  hears  himself  reviled  and  resents 
not,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  re.scnt,  is  a partner  of 
God,  who  is  blasphemed  by  idolaters  and  resents 
not ; and  since  David  heard  himself  reviled  when  he 
could  resent,  and  did  not  (II  Sam.  xvi.  5-12),  he  had 
the  right  to  call  himself  hasid  (Midr.  Teli.  Ixxxvi.  1, 
and  .xvi.  10).  With  reference  to  the  Psalmist’s  saj'- 
ing  (Ps.  li.  17),  “A  broken  and  a contrite  heart,  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise,”  R.  Alexandri  remarks, 
“ When  a common  man  uses  a broken  vessel  he  is 
ashamed  of  it,  but  not  so  with  the  Holy  One.  All 
the  instruments  of  His  service  are  broken  vessels.” 
“The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a broken 
heart”  (ibid,  xxxiv.  19);  “He  healeth  the  broken  in 
heart  ” {ibid,  cxl  vii.  3) ; “ A broken  and  a contrite  heart, 

0 God,  thou  wilt  not  despise  ” (Ps.  li.  17) ; there- 
fore, Hosea  exhorts  the  Israelites,  saying  (Hosea  xiv. 
1),  “ O Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ; for  thou 
hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity”  (Pesik.  R.  xxv.  1586). 

Two  Alexandris,  one  of  whom  is  surnamed  “ b. 
Haggai  ” (or  Hadrin)  and  the  other  “ Karobah”  (the 
liturgical  poet),  the  former  reporting  a homiletic 
observation  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  are  also  men- 
tioned (Lev.  R.  xix..  Cant.  R.  to  v.  11).  Their  rela- 
tion to  the  two  Alexandris  of  this  article  must  be 
a matter  of  conjecture  onjy.  As  to  the  equivalent 
of  the  name,  see  Alexandra. 

Bibliography  : Yer.  Ber.  ii.  5a ; ibid.  ix.  136 : Tan.,  ed.  Buber, 

index:  Midr.  Teh.,  ed.  Buber,  index:  Pesik.  B.  130a,  1676, 

1806,  1936 ; PesUf-  B-,  ed.  Friedmann,  index ; Baeber,  Ay. 
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S.  M. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Egypt — Ancient : Historic 
city  situated  on  the  3Icditerranean  sea:  fourteen 
miles  west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  dates  from 
the  foundation  of  the  citj'  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
332  B.C.,  at  which  they  Avere  present  (Josephus, 
“ Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4:  “Ant!”xix.  5,^2).  From  the  very 
beginning  their  numbers  seem  to  have  been  consider- 
able: at  all  events,  they  formed  a very  large  portion 
of  the  population  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
A separate  section  of  the  city  was  assigned  to  them 
by  the  first  Ptolemies,  so  that  they  might  not  be  hin- 
dered in  the  observance  of  their  laws  by  continual 
contact  with  the  pagan  population  (“B.  J.”  ii.  18, 

1 7).  The  site  of  this  ancient  Jewish  quarter — the 
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existence  of  which  is  testified  to  also  by  Strabo 
(“Ant.”  xiv.  7,  § 2) — can  be  fixed  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy : for  Apion  derisively  refers  to  the  Jews  as  a 
people  living  on  a harborless  shore;  whereupon  Jo- 
sephus rejoins  that  this  is  a very  excellent  situation; 
for,  as  a consequence,  they  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  Koyal  Palace  (“  Contra  Ap.  ” ii.  4).  The  palace  was 
built  on  the  spit  of  land  called  Lochias,  and  the  harbor 
was  in  proximity  to  it,  west  of  Lochias.  Therefore 
the  Jews  must  have  inhabited  that  part  of  the  city 
that  extended  eastward  from  the  palace.  Moreover, 
the  whole  city  was  divided  into  five  districts,  which 
were  named  after  the  first  five  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Of  these  five  districts  two  were  denomi- 
nated Jewish  districts,  because  the  majority  of  their 
inhabitants  were  Jews  (Philo,  “Contra  Flaccum,” 
^8;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  525).  From  this  quite  a clear  con- 
ception of  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  population  may 
be  formed. 

According  to  Josephus,  the  fourth  or  “ delta  ” dis- 
trict was  populated  by  the  Jews(“B.  J.”ii.  18,  § 8); 

which  fact  warrants  the  inference  that 
The  Jewish  this  isolation  was  already  in  existence 

Quarter,  in  the  time  of  Josephus  (compare  also 
“Ap.”  ii.  4).  At  that  time,  however, 
this  isolation  was  not  strictly  enforced ; for,  according 
to  Philo,  there  were  many  Jewi.sh  dwellings  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  There  were  even  synagogues 
distributed  all  over  the  city  (Philo,  “ De  Legatione 
ad  Cajum,”  § 20;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  565).  As  regards 
number  and  position,  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  enjoyed 
a greater  degree  of  political  independence  there  than 
elsewhere.  While  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  other 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  without  any  political  sep- 
aration, formed  private  societies  for  religious  pur- 
poses, or  else  became  a corporation  of  foreigners  like 
the  Egyptian  and  Phenician  merchants  in  the- large 
commercial  centers,  those  of  Alexandria  constituted 
an  independent  political  community,  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  heathen  population.  Strabo  thus 
describes  their  constitution  (“  Ant.  ” xiv.  7,  ^ 2) ; “ At 
their  head  stands  an  ethnarch,  who  rules  and  judges 
the  people ; and,  like  the  archon  of  an  independent 
city,  gives  special  attention  to  the  proper  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  and  to  the  compliance  with  the  various 
regulations.  ” 

At  the  time  of  Augustus,  a (/ernsia  (council  of 
elders)  seems  to  have  stepped  into  the  place  of  this 
individual  ruler.  It  appears  indeed  from  a decree 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
Jewish  ethnarch,  during  the  governorship  of  Aquila, 
Augustus  permitted  the  appointment  of  an  ethnarch 
(“Ant.”  xix.  5,  § 2);  but  Philo  distinctly  states  that 
at  the  time  of  Augustus  the  gerusia  as- 

Govern-  sumed  the  position  of  the  gcnarch — this 
ment.  is  the  word  he  uses  for  ethnarch  (“  Con- 
tra Flaccum,”  § 10;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  527 
et  seq.).  Since  Philo  mentions  another  governor  than 
the  one  referred  to  by  Claudius,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  Augustus  promulgated  two  different  decrees 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  during  Aquila’s  tenure  of 
office — the  ethnarch  having  died — the  emperor  con- 
sented to  a new  election;  but  later,  during  the  term 
of  Magnus  Maximus,  the  office  of  ethnarch  again  be- 
coming vacant  through  death,  he  replaced  it  by  the 
gerusia.  But  in  this  decree  of  Claudius,  which  gives 
a retrospect  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  some  mention  of  such  a second  decree 
would  have  been  made.  It  is  evident  that  Claudius 
refers  to  an  ordinance  which  was  still  in  force.  Nor 
do  the  different  names  of  the  governors  prove  that 
there  were  different  ordinances. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  ethnarch,  under  the 
governorship  of  Aquila,  a change  took  place  in  the 


governors,  and  the  decree  of  Claudius  was  sent  to 
Magnus  Maximus,  the  successor  of  Aquila.  As  this 
occurred  before  his  installation,  it  must  refer  to  the 
same  decree.  Claudius  intends  only  to  make  it  ap- 
parent that  Augustus  permitted  the  Jews  to  retain 
their  own  government.  Philo  relates,  more  particu- 
larly, that  the  ethnarch  was  replaced  by  a gerusia. 
To  the  latter  he  frequently  alludes  in  another  pas- 
sage of  his  work.  The  gerusia  was  presided  over 
by  archons,  chief  magistrates  (Philo,  “Contra  Flac- 
cum,” § 10;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  528  et  seq.).  It  num- 
bered, as  in  Jerusalem,  seventy-one  members  (Tosef., 
Suk.  ed.  Zuckermandel,  iv.  198;  Yer.  Suk.  v.  1). 
Josephus,  also,  refers  occasionally  to  the  “ chiefs  of 
the  gerusia”  (“B.  J.”viii.  10,  § 1). 

In  consequence  of  their  isolation,  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria were  unhampered  in  the  exercise  of  their  cere- 
monies, and  were  also  enabled  to  regulate  their  civil 
affairs  independently.  The  only  restriction  from 
which  they  suffered  was  due  to  official  supervision 
delegated  to  royal,  and  afterward  to  imperial,  repre- 
sentatives. The  Jews  of  Alexandria,  however,  were 
quite  independent  of  the  council  and  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  city  proper.  They  formed  a smaller  po- 
litical corporation  by  the  side  of  the  larger  one. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a council 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Greek  domina- 
tion; this  having  been  abolished  by  the  Ptolemies,  or, 
at  the  very  latest,  by  Augustus,  and  only  revived 
under  Septimius  Severus.* 

In  spite  of  the  political  isolation  of  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  they  did  not  lose  their  franchise  as  citi- 
zens. The  doubts  that  have  heen  ex- 
Civil  pressed  in  connection  with  this  by  a 

Rights.  few  modern  scholars  are  not  supported 
by  deci.sive  evidence,  but  are  based 
upon  a general  mistrust  of  .Josephus,  whose  testi- 
mony, however,  on  all  material  points,  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Philo  as  well  as  by  the  decree  of  Claudius. 
Josephus  says  (“Ap.”ii.  4):  “ Alexander  gave  them 
a place  in  wliich  to  live,  and  they  also  received  the 
same  rights  as  the  Macedonians  [Greeks],  and  up  to 
the  present  their  race  has  retained  the  appellation 
Macedonians.”  In  another  place  (“B.  J.”ii.  18,  § 7) 
he  declares ; “ Alexander  permitted  them  the  same 
rights  as  the  Greeks.  This  privilege  they  preserved 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  who  permitted 
them  to  call  themselves  Macedonians.  Nay,  when 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  Egypt  neither  the 
first  Caesar  nor  his  successors  suffered  the  riglits, 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  Alex- 
ander, to  be  diminished.  ” The  decree  by  which  Au- 
gustus confirmed  the  rights  of  the  .Jews,  especially 
the  civil  rights  of  those  in  Alexandria,  was  engraved 
upon  a tablet  of  brass  which  still  existed  at  the 
time  of  Josephus  (“ Ap.”  ii.  4;  “Ant.”  xiv.  10,  § 1). 
Philo  also  gives  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  enjoyed  the  civil  rights  of  the  Alexandrians 
(that  is,  of  the  Alexandrian  citizens),  and  not  tho.se 
of  the  Egyptians  (“Contra  Flaccum,”  § 10;  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  528). 

In  the  persecutions  that  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  Flaccus,  governor  of  Alexandria,  issued 
an  edict  in  which  he  called  the  Jews  “ aliens  and  resi- 
dents” (“Contra  Flaccum,”  § 8;ed.  Mangey,  ii.  528). 

* Dio  Cassius,  li.  17 ; Spartianus,  in  his  biography  of  Severus, 
ch.  xvil.  Concerning  the  constitution  of  Alexandria,  compare 
Strabo,  xvil.  p.  797 ; Kuhn,  “ Die  Stadtische  und  Biirgerliche 
Verfassungdes  Roraischen  Reiches,”  ii.  476  et  seq. ; Marquardt, 
“ Romische  Staatsverwaltung,”  1881, 1.  451  et  seq. ; Lumbroso, 
“Recherches  sur  I’Economie  Politique  de  I’Egjqtte  sous  les 
Lagides,”  pp.  212  et  seq.,  Turin,  1870;  Wilcken,  “Observatlones 
ad  Historiam  .iEgypti  Provinci®  Roman®,  pp.  7 et  seq.,  Berlin, 
1885;  Mommsen,  “Romische  Geschichte,”  v.  555-558;  Jung, 
“Die  Romischen  Verwaltungsbeamten  inAegypten”  ("Wiener 
Studien,”  1892,  xiy.  227-266). 
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But  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Caligula,  soon  after 
his  accession  took  pains  to  restore  to  them  their  old 
rights.  In  this  last  decree,  especial  reference  is  made 
to  the  rescripts  and  ordinances  of  the  preceding  em- 
perors, from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Jews 
had  equal  rights  with  the  other  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria (“Ant.”  xix.  5,  § 2).  Finally,  even  Vespa- 
sian had  occasion  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  he  denied  the  petition  of  the  Alexandrians 
to  deprive  them  of  their  civil  rights  in  the  city 
(“Ant.”  xii.  3,  § 1).  The  Jews  not  only  enjoyed 
civil  rights  in  Alexandria,  but  in  public  life  occu- 
pied a more  influential  position  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  ancient  world.  There  they  did  not  form  the 
lower  classes,  as  in  many  other  towns ; but  by  their 


rum  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delta  (“Notitia 
Dignitatum  Orientis,”  chap,  xxv.),  and  a 'lovdaiuv 
cTparonedov  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delta  (“Ant.” 

xiv.  8,  g 2;  “B.  J.”  i.  9,  § 4;  com- 
Jews  pare  Schiirer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  98). 
as  Soldiers.  In  an  inscription  found  at  Athribis  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Delta,  the  first 
name  on  the  list  of  those  who  built  the  synagogue  is 
that  of  a “ captain  of  the  police  ” (“  Rev.  ^)t.  Juives,” 
xvii.  235).  Ptolemy  VI. , Philometor,  and  his  consort, 
Cleopatra,  “entrusted  their  whole  kingdom  to  Jews, 
and  the  generals-in-chief  of  the  army  were  the  two 
Jews  Onias  and  Dositheus  (“  Contra  Ap.  ” ii.  5).  An- 
other Cleopatra,  their  daughter,  in  a war  that  she 
waged  against  her  son  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  also  ap- 
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riches  and  education  constituted  a large  and  influ- 
ential portion  of  society ; possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  ruling  pow'ers,  they  attained  also  to  public 
offices  and  posts  of  honor.  The  conduct  of  the  Ptol- 
emies toward  them  certainly  varied,  but  that  of  the 
first  members  of  that  dynasty  was  uniformly  favor- 
able (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4). 

In  connection  with  the  alleged  modern  disinclina- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  military  service  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  is  curious  to  notice  that  they  were  often  em- 
ployed as  soldiers  in  Egypt,  and  even  attained  to 
high  military  positions.  Ptolemy  I.,  Lagi,  is  said  to 
have  distributed  30,000  .Jewish  soldiers  over  the  land 
as  garrisons  (Pseudo- Aristeas,  ed.  Wendand,  1900, 
§ 13).  Jewish  camps  have  been  found  in  several 
places  in  Egypt,  which  were  without  doubt  the 
barracks  of  those  Jewish  troops ; such  a castra  Judmo- 


pointed  two  .Tews  as  generals  in  her  army,  Helkias 
and  Ananias,  sons  of  the  high  priest  Onias,  who  built 
the  temple  at  Leontopolis(“  Ant.”  xiii.lO.  §4:  13,  § 1). 

Under  the  Romans,  rich  Jews  occasionally  held 
the  office  of  alabarch,  as  for  example  Alexander,  the 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Philo,  and  later  a certain 
Demetrius  (see  for  Alexander,  “Ant.”  xviii.  6,  §3;  8, 
§ 1 : xix.  5,  § 1 ; XX.  5,  § 2;  Demetrius,  ih.  xx.  7,  § 3). 
This  office  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Jewish  ethnarch ; it  was  a civic  trust, 
Jews  as  and  probably  identical  with  the  ara- 
Public  harch,  the  chief  tax-collector  on  the 
Officials.  Arabian  or  eastern  shore  of  the  Nile 
(Schiirer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  88  et 
seq.).  Such  an  office  could  only  be  filled  by  one  who 
controlled  a large  capital,  but  it  also  provided  a 
source  from  which  great  profit  might  be  drawn. 
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Josephus’  remark  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  5,  end)  that  tlie 
Roman  emperors  continued  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
“ in  the  positions  of  trust  bestowed  upon  them  hy  the 
former  kings — namely,  ‘ the  control  of  the  river  ’ ” — 
refers  probably  to  the  frequent  employment  of  the 
Jews  as  alabarchs.  By  “control  of  the  river”  must 
be  understood  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  com- 
merce thereon. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Ptolemies,  as  well  as  the  Roman  emperors,  upon  the 
whole,  treated  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  with  consid- 
eration. Of  the  Ptolemies,  according  to  Josephus, 
Ptolemy  VII.,  Physcon,  formed  the  only  exception 
in  his  hostility  toward  them ; and  his  conduct  was 
not  influenced  by  any  dislike  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
but  was  due  to  their  attitude  in  party  politics. 
When  Ptolemy  VH.  strove  to  wrest  the  throne  of 
Egypt  from  Cleopatra — the  mother  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
— the  Jews,  led  by  the  general  Onias,  fought  on  the 
side  of  Cleopatra.  It  is  said  that  Ptolemy  VII.,  an- 
gered by  their  opposition,  ordered  those  Jews  that 
remained  in  Alexandria  to  be  put  in-  chains  and  cast 
before  elephants.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  ani- 
mals turned  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  Ptol- 
emy VII.  was  persuaded  by  one  of  his  concubines 
to  undertake  no  further  repressive  measures  against 
them  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  5).  The  same  story  is  told 
of  Ptolemy  IV.  in  the  third  book  of  Maccabees, 
which,  however,  can  not  be  considered  a trust- 
worthy source.  Josephus  {l.c.),  as  well  as  the  third 
book  of  the  Maccabees  (vi.  36),  makes  note  of  a 
thanksgiving  festival,  annually  celebrated  in  Alex- 
andria in  commemoration  of  this  miraculous  preser- 
vation of  the  Jews.  That  the  latter  enjoyed  perfect 
religious  freedom  under  the  Ptolemies  is  not  gain- 
said. Some  of  their  synagogues  even  seem  to  have 
exercised  the  right  of  asylum  on  an  equality  with 
the  heathen  temples.  There  is  in  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum at  Berlin  a Greek  inscription  of  the  later  Ro- 
man period  (“Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,”  t. 
iii.  supplem.  n.  6583)  found  in  lower  Egypt,  which 
says  that  the  queen  and  the  king  (supposed  by 
Mommsen  to  he  Zenobia  and  Vaballathus)  com- 
manded the  renewal  of  an  old  inscription,  the  main 
contents  of  which  were  that  King  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  declared  the  synagogue  inviolable — that  is, 
granted  it  the  right  of  an  asylum.  Both  Ptolemy 
HI.  and  Ptolemy  VH.,  Physcon,  bore  the  cognomen 
Euergetes;  but  a pronounced  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward the  Jews  is  to  be  expected  from  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter.  3Ioreover,  it  is  in  consonance 
with  the  custom  prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy VH.,  that  the  queen  should  be  mentioned  to- 
gether with  himself. 

Ptolemy  VI.  also  permitted  the  building  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  in  Leontopolis.  The  rights  of  the  Jews 
were  not  altered  under  the  Roman  emperors.  The 
persecution  under  Caligula  was  only  a 
Under  the  passing  episode.  The  Jews  had  express 

Roman  permission  to  discard  the  practise  of 

Empire,  the  Csesarean  cult,  which  was  so  con- 
trary to  their  religion.  Nevertheless, 
repealed  and  sanguinary  conflicts  occurred ; but  the 
Roman  emperors,  Caligula  excepted,  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  these  unfortunate  events,  which  had 
their  cause  largely  in  the  deep-seated  antipathy  to- 
ward each  other  of  the  pagan  and  the  Jewish  popu- 
lations. In  Roman  times  this  feeling  became  more 
intense,  and  often  culminated  in  bloody  strife.  This 
mutual  aversion  was  due  to  the  religious  peculiarities 
of  .Tews  and  Egyptians,  and  was  equally  strong  on 
both  sides.  The  flame  of  popular  passion  burst  forth, 
sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 
These  strained  relations  between  the  two  races  ex- 


isted also  in  other  cities,  especially  where  the  Jews 
enjoyed  civil  or  political  rights.  In  Alexandria,  how- 
ever, the  situation  was  particularly  dangerous,  be- 
cause the  Jews  formed  a powerful  element  in  the  city. 
The  fundamental  causes  of  the  persecutions  under 
Caligula  may  be  traced  to  this  circumstance ; though 
the  emperor  himself  contributed  to  it  in  no  small 
degree,  bj^  demanding  of  the  Jews  that  divine  vener- 
ation which  agreed  with  an  ancient  custom  prevail- 
ing since  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  which  the 
heathen  population  therefore  were  quite  willing  to 
accord  him. 

The  actual  conflict  was  begun  by  the  heathen 
rabble  of  Alexandria ; in  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to 
obey  the  imperial  decree,  they  saw  an  excuse  for 
opening  up  hostilities  against  them.  The  persecu- 
tion broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  38,  at  the 
time  when  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa 

Riot  in  was  on  a visit  to  Alexandria.  'The 
Alexandria,  king  was  first  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule  in  a pantomime,  in  which  an 
imbecile,  named  Karabas,  was  arrayed  in  imitation 
royal  insignia,  and  scoflingly  hailed  as  king,  with 
the  Syrian  title  Maran  (Lord).  Once  aroused,  the 
populace  was  not  easily  satisfied,  and  demanded  that 
statues  of  the  emperor  be  erected  in  the  synagogues. 
Flaccus,  the  Roman  governor,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  emperor’s  peculiarities,  did  not  dare  to  oppose 
them ; he  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Jew-bait- 
ers, who  became  more  importunate  with  every  con- 
cession made  by  the  governor.  In  quick  succession, 
Flaccus  ordered  the  placing  of  statues  in  the  syna- 
gogues: deprived  the  Jews  of  civil  franchise  hy  an 
edict ; and  finally  permitted  a general  persecution  of 
them.  The  enraged  heathens  now  fell  upon  the  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  of  Alexandria;  their  dwellings  and 
shops  were  plundered;  the  .Jews  themselves  were 
cruelly  maltreated  and  killed,  and  their  dead  bodies 
mutilated.  Some  were  publicly  burned,  and  others 
dragged  alive  through  the  streets.  Some  of  the  syna- 
gogues were  destroyed,  and  some  desecrated  with  an 
image  of  Caligula.  Flaccus  not  only  made  no  attempt 
to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  mobs,  but  of  his  own 
initiative  instituted  barbarous  regulations  against 
the  Jews.  He  caused  thirty-eight  members  of  the 
gerusia  to  be  manacled  and  hurried  to  the  theater, 
where,  before  the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  they  were 
publicly  scourged,  some  of  them  to  death. 

The  subsequent  events,  from  the  autumn  of  38 
till  the  death  of  Caligula  in  41,  are  not  recorded  in 
detail.  Flaccus  was  suddenly  recalled  in  the  year 
38,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Andros,  where  he 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emperor.  It  is 
highly  improbable,  however,  that  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  underwent  any  favorable  change  during 
the  reign  of  Caligula.  The  commission  that  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  under  the  leadership 
Philo’s  of  the  philosopher  Philo  was  treated 
Com-  with  contempt  by  the  emperor,  and 
mission  to  seems  to  have  met  with  utter  failure, 
Rome.  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance, before  the  emperor,  of  an- 
other delegation  from  Alexandria — headed  by  Apion, 
the  well-known  opponent  of  the  Jews — which  coun- 
teracted the  endeavors  of  the  Jewish  commissioners. 
It  was  only  upon  the  death  of  Caligula  and  the 
accession  of  Claudius  that  the  Jews  were  enabled  to 
regain  their  former  rights;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a considerable  period  of  quiet.* 


* On  ascending  the  throne  Claudius  Immediately  restored  all 
rights  to  the  Jews  (“Ant.”  xtx.  5,  § 8),  and  among  those  liber- 
ated was  the  alabarch  Alexander,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Caligula  (ih.  .5,  § 1).  The  chiel  authority  for  the  history  of  this 
persecution  are  the  two  works  of  Philo,  “ Contra  Flacoum  ” and 
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New  conflicts  arose  under  Nero  and  Vespasian, 
closely  connected  with  the  great  Jewish  uprising  in 
Palestine.  In  Alexandria  a very  serious  struggle 
broke  out,  at  about  the  same  time  as  in  Palestine, 
the  cause  of  which  was  insignificant,  but  in  which 
the  Jews  took  such  a threatening  stand  that  the 
governor,  Tiberius  Alexander,  a Jew 
j Renewed  by  birth  and  a son  of  the  alabarch 

I Perse-  Alexander,  was  obliged  to  call  out  the 

cution.  Roman  troops  against  them.  Peace 
I was  restored  only  after  much  shed- 

I ding  of  blood  (“B.  J.”  ii.  18,  § 7).  A few  years  later, 
i after  the  close  of  the  war  in  Palestine,  a serious 
! revolt,  instigated  by  the  Sicarii  in  Alexandria,  was 
suppressed  by  the  more  considerate  element  of  the 
Jewish  population.  Nevertheless,  the  governor,  Lu- 
pus, thought  it  advisable,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  close  the  one  at  Leontop- 
olis(“B.  J.”  vii.  10).  The  great  revolt  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Jews  under  Trajan  (114-117)  was  attended  by 
enormous  loss  of  life.  At  first  the  Jews  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  Greeks,  who  in  a battle  outside  the 
gates  of  Alexandria  were  beaten  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat into  the  city ; but  here  they  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  massacred  the  Jewish  inhabitants.* * 
Notwithstanding  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
views  of  life  held  by  the  Jews  and  the  pagans,  the 
influence  of  Hellenism  did  not  fail  to  impress  a pe- 
culiar stamp  upon  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews.  Indeed,  the  commingling 
! of  the  Jewish  religious  teachings  with  the  spirit 
of  Hellenism  nowhere  went  so  far  as  in  that  city ; 
I though  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jews  remained  true, 
in  all  essentials,  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
Of  this  statement  there  are  many 
Hellenism  convincing  confirmations.  Like  their 
Influences  brethren  in  Palestine,  they  assembled 
Judaism,  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  to 
hear  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  for  the  other  religious  services.  Ac- 
cording to  Philo,  there  were  many  synagogues 
' (-Kpoaevxai)  scattered  throughout  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. One  of  them  is  mentioned  by  him  as  being  es- 
]iecially  large  and  magnificent  (“  De  Legatione  ad  Ca- 
jum,”  §20;  ed.  ]VIangej%  ii.  568).  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  same  synagogue  which  is  described  in  the  rab- 
binical writings  as  being  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a large  basilica.  It  contained  seventy-one  golden 
chairs  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  elders. 
In  the  center  was  a wooden  platform,  upon  which 
stood  the  hazan,  who,  at  the  conchision  of  each 
blessing,  gave  the  signal  with  a flag  for  the  congre- 
gation to  respond  with  the  Amen.  The  worshipers 
were  not  indiscriminate!}"  seated,  but  were  separated 
according  to  their  respective  trades  (Tosef.,  Suk.  iv. 


“ De  Legatione  ad  Cajum  ” (compare  “Ant.”  xvlii.  8,  § 1).  The 
recently  discovered  papyri  throw  further  light  on  this  subject. 
They  show  how  Claudius  punished  the  instigators  of  the  perse- 
cution. Philo  mentions  Isidorus  and  Lampon  as  the  two  worst 
agitators  (“Contra  Flaccum,”  §§  4,  1.5-17).  Both  were  ordered 
to  Rome  by  Claudius ; and  in  a solemn  council,  consisting  of 
twenty-live  senators  and  sixteen  of  consular  rank,  they  were 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  This  appears  from  a papyrus 
text,  the  fragments  of  which  have  been  carefully  published  by 
Th.  Reinach  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  189.5,  xxxi.  161-178).  From 
a casual  remark  in  another  papyrus  relating  to  events  of  a sub- 
sequent period,  it  appears  that  the  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  (“  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,”  ed.  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
part  I.,  1898,  No.  33;  Deissmann,  “ Theologische  Literaturzel- 
tung,”  1898,  cols.  602-606). 

* These  events  are  recorded  by  Eusebius  (“  Hist.  Eccl.”  iv.  2 ; 
“Chronicon,”  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  164  et  seq. : “Orosius,”  vii.  12; 
the  statement  also  in  Yer.  Suk.  v.  i,  concerning  a massacre 
caused  by  Trajan,  must  refer  to  these  events.  Compare  Deren- 
bourg,  “ Essai  sur  I’Histoire  de  la  Palestine,”  pp.  410-412) . The 
city  itself  must  have  suffered  considerably  from  these  conten- 
tions, for  Hadrian  found  it  necessary  to  restore  it  in  great  part 
(Eusebius,  “ Chronicon  ”) . 


ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  198;  Yer.  Suk.  v.  i.).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  also 
observed  the  new  moon  and  the  annual  festivities  in 
the  same  manner  as  did  the  other  Jews.  Two  feasts 
peculiar  to  the  Alexandrians  are  casually  mentioned  ; 
one  in  commemoration  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Greek  (Philo,  “Vita  Mosis,”  ii.  § 7;  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  140  et  seq.),  and  a second  in  celebration 
of  the  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  elephants. 
Very  little  reliable  information  isat  hand  concerning 
the  part  taken  by  the  Alexandrians  in  the  cult  of  the 
temple  at  Leontopolis.  It  is  probable  that  they 
offered  sacrifices  there  without  in  the  least  neglect- 
ing their  duties  toward  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Philo  remarks  incidentally  that  he  himself  proceeded 
to  the  paternal  sanctuary  (in  Jerusalem)  as  a dele- 
gate to  pray  and  to  sacrifice  (“  De  Providentia  ” ; Eu- 
sebius, “Prmparatio  Evangelica,”  VIII.  xiv.  64,  ed. 
Gaisford;  according  to  the  Armenian  translation 
in  Aucher,  “Philonis  Judsei  Sermones  Tres,”  etc., 

p.  116).* 

Although  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  was  so 
faithfully  followed,  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  never- 
theless imbibed,  to  a great  degree,  the  culture  of 
the  Greeks.  Not  many  generations  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  community,  the  Torah  was  translated 
into  Greek  (perhaps  under  Ptolemy  II. ; at  all  events 
not  much  later).  It  was  read  in  Greek  in  the  syna- 
gogues; indeed  this  was  the  language 

Greek  in  chiefly  u.sed  in  the  service  (Schurer, 
the  Ritual.  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  93-95).  Greek 
must,  therefore,  have  been  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  lower  classes  also.  The  better  classes 
studied  Greek  literature  in  the  schools,  and  read  Ho- 
mer, the  tragic  poets,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics. 
This  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
naturally  exerted  a jirofound  influence  upon  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.  They  became  Greeks  without, 
however,  ceasing  to  be  .lews. 

The  jihilosophers  whose  views  were  accepted  by 
a few  of  the  highly  educated  Jews  were  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  the  Stoics.  Under  such  influences  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  product'd  an  extensive  and 
varied  literature.  They  wrote  history  and  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  Apolo- 
getics and  polemics  against  the  heathen  found  an 
important  place  in  their  literature,  for  the  battle  be- 
tween the  two  camps  was  fought  out  also  in  the 
literary  arena.  Distinguished  Alexandrian  liter.ati 
attacked  Judaism  very  bitterly  (Manetho  [or  Mane- 
thon],  Lysimachus,  Cha'iemon,  and  Apion).  The 
.lews,  on  their  side,  conducted  their  defense  chiefly 
in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  out  the  sublimity  of 
their  faith  and  the  grandeur  of  its  history.  They 
sometimes  took  the  offensive,  and  disclosed  the 
inanity  of  idolatry  and  the  ethical  evils  of  pagan- 
ism, exhorting  and  admonishing  the  heathen  popu- 
lation to  conversion.  Their  favorite  method  was  to 
attribute  such  admonitory  utterances  to  pagan  au- 
thorities, particularly  ihe  highly  venerated  Sibyl 
(see  Hellenic  Literature  and  also  Sibylline 
Oracles). 

The  constant  daily  contact  of  the  lower  class  of 
Jews  with  the  pagans  in  Alexandria  resulted  in  the 
absorption  of  many  superstitions.  Among  the  less  in- 
telligent, Jewish  and  pagan  witchcraft  joined  hands, 
as  did  Jewish  faith  and  Greek  philosophy  among  the 
more  enlightened  (Schurer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  294- 
304).  This  blending  of  religious  ideas  prevailed 


♦According  to  the  Mishnah  Hallah,  Iv.  10,  the  Alexandrians  also 
brought  their  Hallah  to  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  was  not  ac- 
cepted. Some’Alexandrian  Jews  submitted  various  legal  ques- 
tions to  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  (Neg.  xlv.  13 ; Niddah,  695 
et  seq.;  compare  Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  1. 185-187, 1884). 
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more  or  less  wherever  Jews  and  Gentiles  came  into 
direct  contact,  hut  was  especially  strong  and  marked 
in  Alexandria  (Hadrian,  “Letter  to 
Blending  of  Servianus ” ; in  Vopiscus,  “Vita  Sa- 
Religious  turnini,”  chap.  viii. ; in  the  “ Scriptores 
Ideas.  Historiae  Augustae,”  ed.  Peter,  1865, 
ii.  209).  In  spite  of  all  this,  Judaism 
retained  its  peculiar  characteristics  even  here.  From 
Philo’s  intimation  that  because  of  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation, many  had  failed  to  give  due  value  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Law,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  large  numbers  of  Jews  habitually  broke  the  Law. 
Philo  himself  affords  proof  that  even  those  who  most 
favored  the  allegorical  interpretation  still  kept  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture  (“De  Migratione  Abraham,” 
§ 16;  ed.  Mangey,  i.  450).  A certain  laxity  may 
indeed  have  obtained  in  some  quarters ; hut  in  its 
essential  points,  the  law  was  everywhere  observed 
by  the  Hellenizing  Jews  as  long  as  they  remained 
within  the  pale  of  the  sjmagogue. 

It  may  he  well  to  append  here  whatever  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  Samaritans  in  Alexandria  and 
in  Egypt  (compare  Juynboll,  “Com- 

Samari-  mentarii  in  Historiam  Gentis  Samari- 
tans. tanae,”  pp.  38-41,  43-45,  Leyden,  1846). 

Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
settled  Samaritans  in  the  Thebaid  (“Ant.”  xi.  8, 
g 6,  end).  At  the  time  Ptolemy  I.,  Lagi,  con- 
quered Palestine,  he  took  with  him  many  prisoners, 
not  from  Judea  or  Jerusalem  alone,  but  also  from  Sa- 
maria and  from  those  living  near  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  settled  them  in  Egypt  (“Ant.”  xii.  1).  In  a 
papyrus  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.,  mention  is  made  of  a village  called  Sama- 
ria in  central  Egypt  (“The  Flinders-Petrie  Papyri,” 
part  ii.,  ed.  by  Mahaffy,  pp.  [14]  2,  [88]  9,  [93]  4, 
[94]  22,  [96]  12,  Dublin,  1893).  During  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  VI.,  Philometor,  the  Jews  and  Samar- 
itans in  Egypt  are  said  to  have  brought  before  the 
king  a dispute  as  to  which  was  the  true  center  of 
worship,  Jerusalem  or  Gerizim  (“Ant.”  xiii.  3,  §4; 
compare  xii.  1,  end).  The  existence  of  the  Samaritans 
in  Egypt  is  also  implied  in  letters  of  the  emperors 
Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius  to  the  prm- 
fectus  Avgustalis  (“  Codex  Theodosianus, ” ed.  Hsenel, 
xiii.  5,  18).  It  can  further  be  proved  that  they  lived 
there  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  till  the  seven- 
teenth century  (see  Juynboll,  pp.  43^5 ; Heidenheim, 
“ Nachrichten  liber  die  Samaritaner  [in  ^Egypten]  aus 
eineni  Handschriftlichen  Reisejournale  aus  dem  15. 
Jahrhundert”  in  “ Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  Deutsch- 
und  Englisch-Theolog.  Forschung  u.  Kritik,”  1867, 
iii.  354-356 ; Briill,  “ Die  Samaritaner  in  Kairo  ” in 
BrliH’s  “ Jahrb.”  1885,  vii.  43-45).  For  further  ref- 
erence to  Jews  in  Alexandria  in  medieval  times,  see 
Egypt.  E.  Sen. 

ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT  — Modern  : The 

Jewish  community  of  Alexandria,  numbering  (in 
1900)  10,000  persons,  is  governed  by  an  elective  body 
of  prominent  men  called  the  “Communita.”  This 
body  numbers  sixteen  members,  four  being  elected 
annually  to  serve  for  four  years;  only  those  contrib- 
uting to  the  congregational  treasury  have  the  right 
to  elect.  The  amount  qualifying  for  the  voting 
privilege  ranges  from  £1  (§5)  to  £10  (§50)  annually, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Organiza-  individual.  The  constitution  and  by- 
tion.  laws  of  the  community  are  registered 
with  the  Austrian  government.  The 
Communita  has  entire  control  of  the  finances  and 
affairs  of  the  several  congregations,  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  natives  and  foreigners,  or  between 
Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim.  In  the  year  1899  there 


were  distributed  at  Passover  1,700  kilos  (3,400 
pounds)  of  mazzot.  The  Community  is  called  upon 
almost  every  week  to  provide  means  of  transport 
for  poor  travelers.  For  such  cases  of  illness  as  do 
not  need  hospital  treatment,  it  maintains  in  the  city 
a dispensary  with  attendant  physicians. 

The  revenues  of  the  community  are  derived  from 
synagogue  dues  and  offerings,  burial  fees,  and  the 
tax  on  “kosher-meat,”  as  well  as  from  real  estate 
and  the  dowry  tax.  All  ecclesiastical  matters  are 
in  the  hands  of  a chief  rabbi. 

A printing-house  was  founded  in  1874  by  Haj'yim 
Mizrahi,  from  which  numerous  prayer-books,  ser- 
mons, and  responsa,  and  many  volumes  in  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  European  languages  have 
been  issued.  In  equipment  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  work  it  bears  comparison  with  the  best  European 
presses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  blood  accusation  of 
March,  1881  (see  Fornaraki  Affair),  which  threat- 
ened for  a time  the  peace  of  the  community,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  under  no  special  restrictions.  Their 
trade  is  with  Europe  in  general,  and  with  England  in 
particular.  Many  of  them  are  hankers  and  capital- 
ists; while  merchants,  commercial  travelers,  scribes, 
and  artisans  are  numerous  among  them.  'They  are 
also  represented  among  the  lawyers  and  officials  of 
the  courts.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  represent  many  tongues.  They  are  of 
various  nationalities,  and  include  Syrians,  Turks, 
Rumanians,  Russians,  Austrians,  Germans,  Italians, 
and  Frenchmen,  with  all  the  diverse  characteristics 
and  customs  of  each  nation. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  the  Mediterranean  highway, 
Alexandria  always  has  a large  transient  population 
of  poor  Jewish  emigrants,  going  east  or  west,  and 
these  often  are  a heavy  tax  upon  the  resources  of 
the  community. 

The  synagogues  are;  (1)  “Keneset  Eliyahu,”  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  recognized  as  the  synagogue  of  the 
community,  and  so  called  because  it  is  said  that  the 
Prophet  dwelt  on  that  spot  for  some 
Syna-  time.  In  the  year  1487  Rabbi  Ohadiah 

gogues.  da  Bertinoro  visited  Alexandria  on  his 
journey  from  Italy  to  Jerusalem,  and 
referred  to  this  synagogue,  stating  that  there  were 
about  twenty-five  Jewish  families  in  the  city,  and 
two  ancient  sjmagogues,  in  the  smaller  of  which  (dedi- 
cated to  Elijah  the  prophet)  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity worshiped.  About  the  year  1870,  prominent 
men  of  the  community  set  about  restoring  this  relic  of 
antiquity ; and  it  is  now  an  elegantly  appointed  build- 
ing with  marble  pillars  and  pavement,  glass  windows, 
and  modern  sittings.  The  women’s  gallery  runs  round 
three  sides  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  building  is 
situated  in  a well-kept  garden  or  park.  One-storied 
houses  face  both  sides  of  the  park ; and  into  these  sick 
persons,  both  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  are  taken  in 
the  belief  that  miracles  are  performed  there  by  the 
prophet  Elijah.  This  synagogue  is  well  attended 
by  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community : on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  as  many  as  five  hundred  persons 
worship  there.  Alongside  is  a large  hall  where  fu- 
neral services  are  held. 

(2)  The  chief  synagogue  in  Alexandria  is  known 
as  the  “Zeradel.”  Its  antiquity  is  evidenced  by  a 
stone  slab  inserted  in  one  of  its  walls,  which  bears 
the  following  inscription  in  square  Hebrew  charac- 
ters; “I,  Juciah,  son  of  R.  Saul  of  Spain  (unto  whom 
be  peace),  bought  this  site  and  built  this  synagogue 
for  the  welfare  of  my  soul  and  the  souls  of  my  fam- 
ily, in  the  year  1311  after  the  destruction.  ...” 
The  remainder  is  obliterated  by  decay.  The  lowest 
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!|  line  reads : “ These  pillars  and  the  lintel  came  from 
'I  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  . . . and  this  is  the  door 
...  to  support  it  upon  them  . . . for  a memorial.” 
.i  A particular  treasure  of  this  sjmagogue  is  a He- 
ll brew  Bible  in  elegantly  written  square  characters, 
ij  the  work  of  a veritable  artist.  Each  column  or  page 
||  is  surrounded  with  elaborate  ornamentation  consist- 
I'  ing  of  the  Masora,  both  “ Great  ” and  “ Small,”  writ- 
■ ! ten  in  the  most  microscopic  Hebrew  letters,  which 
are  legible  only  with  a magnifying-glass ; the  read- 
,1  ings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  are  also  given. 

; The  last  page  bears  the  inscription,  “The  property 
I of  David  ha-Kohen,  called  Kutina,  5127  ” (1367).  The 
name  of  the  writer  and  date  are  unknown.  There  is 
also  a Pentateuch,  together  with  the  early  prophets, 

I written  upon  parchment  of  larger  size,  of  about  the 
I same  period.  Both  these  valuable  manuscripts  are 
jealously  guarded,  and  are  taken  from  the  ark  only 
' upon  the  annual  festival  of  the  “Kejoicing  of  the 
Law,  ” to  be  borne  around  the  synagogue  in  the  cus- 
I tomary  Procession  of  the  Scrolls.  In  1880  this  syna- 
gogue was  repaired  and  restored. 

> (3)  A synagogue  named  “ ‘Azuz  date  unknown, 

' smaller  in  size  than  the  “Zeradel.”  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  the  following:  (4)  The  Franks’  (that 
is,  the  European  Spanish)  synagogue,  founded  in 
1840.  The  building  is  hired,  not  owned,  by  the  con- 
i gregation.  (5)  A hired  room  used  as  a het  lia-midrash 
(college)  and  a synagogue  by  the  Moroccan  Jews. 
(6)  A bet  ha-midrash  named  after  Jedidiah,  a former 
rabbi  of  the  city.  (7)  The  Gohar  synagogue  founded 
by  Elijah  Gohar.  (8)  Two  halls  hired  by  the  Ashke- 
nazi Jews  for  worship  according  to  their  own  par- 
ticular rite.  (9)  The  Menasce  synagogue,  founded  in 
1878  by  Baron  J.  L.  de  Menasce:  a handsome  build- 
ing with  marble  ark,  pillars,  and  pavement,  costing 
about  £8,000  (§40,000).  It  is  supported  by  the  revc- 
I nues  of  two  houses  set  apart  by  the  Baron  for  this 
purpose.  In  1900  the  president  was  M.  Joseph  Tilche, 
who  has  so  carefully  managed  the  funds  derived  from 
the  synagogue  offerings  and  fees  that  the  interest 
received  from  their  investment  is  sufficient  to  de- 
1 fray  the  expenses  of  the  school  connected  with  it. 

I (10)  A synagogue,  projected  by  Abraham  Green,  to 
I be  erected  in  a suburb  where  there  has  been  a steady 
settlement  of  Jews  for  the  past  twenty-five  j^ears. 
The  hall  hitherto  hired  for  prayer-meetings  becom- 
1 ing  too  small,  M.  Green  purchased  (1900)  a site  in  a 
I suitable  location  and  will  erect  a building  to  cost 
I about  £5,000  (§25,000). 

The  community  possesses  several  schools,  but 
owing  to  the  lack  of  those  conducted  upon  modern 
lines,  the  children  of  the  upper-  and 
Schools,  middle-class  Jews  attend  the  Christian 
private  schools  of  the  city.  The  most 
important  Jewish  schools  are  (1)  that  established 
by  Baron  J.  L.  de  Menasce  at  a cost  of  more  than 
£5,000  (§25,000).  This  is  pleasantly  situated  in  am- 
ple grounds.  In  1900  it  had  160  pupils,  who  re- 
ceived free  education  in  the  Pentateuch  and  secular 
subjects.  French.  Arabic  (the  language  of  the  coun- 
1 try),  and,  of  course,  Hebrew  were  taught.  The  di- 
I rector  was  Joseph  Tilche ; and  associated  with  him 
I was  M.  Solomon  Barda.  School  materials  are  sup- 
I plied  gratuitously  to  the  pupils,  the  expenses  being 
I defrayed  from  the  receipts  of  the  Menasce  synagogue. 
Needy  pupils  receive  clothing  twice  a year.  (2)  A 
Talmud  Torah  school,  called  the  Aghion  Scliool, 
established  about  the  year  1880  by  the  brothers 
! Iffoses  and  Isaac  Aghion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
j Menasce  School  was  unable  for  want  of  room  to 
accommodate  all  applicants.  On  the  death  of  these 
! brothers  their  children  set  aside  20,000  fr.  (§3,900) 
as  a sinking-fund  for  its  support ; and  Moses  Jacob 


Aghion  gave  an  additional  sum  of  20,000  fr.  for  a 
school  for  girls.  In  1900  there  were  about  280  pu- 
pils, of  both  sexes,  who  received  free  education  in 
religion,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Arabic.  The  salaries 
of  teachers  and  expenses  for  materials  amount  to  £880 
(§4,400)  annually;  clothing-supplies,  shoes,  etc.,  cost 
£160  (§800)  more.  (3)  Other  small  elementary  schools 
teaching  the  Pentateuch,  prayer-book,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  grades  of  their  pupils.  (4)  A school  estab- 
lished about  1896  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle  for  boys  and  girls,  at  which  a moderate  charge 
was  made  for  tuition.  In  its  first  year  the  school  was 
attended  by  more  than  200  boys  and  150  girls;  but 
owing  to  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching  staff,  due 
to  a dearth  of  capable  teachers,  the  attendance  fell 
rapidly.  French,  English,  and  Arabic  were  taught,  as 
well  as  Hebrew  and  religious  subjects;  the  girls  were 
instructed  additionally  in  sewing.  A new  teacher  was 
secured  in  1900;  and  there  was  then  every  indication 
of  a return  of  the  school’s  original  prosperity. 

A number  of  eleemosynary  institutions  have  been 
founded  in  the  community,  and  of  these  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  (1)  An  as- 
Charitable  sociation,  “ ‘Ezrat  Ahim,”  to  aid  poor 

Institu-  and  deserving  Israelites,  which  ex- 
tions.  pends  annually  .£700  (§3,500)  in  dona- 
tions of  money,  flour,  and  meat.  It  is 
supported  by  370  members,  who  contribute  three 
francs  or  more  monthly.  The  president  is  Abramino 
Tilche,  and  its  secretary  Zemah  Amram,  a son  of 
Rabbi  Nathan  Amram.  (2)  I'he  association  “ Berit 
Abraham,”  founded  about  1880,  extends  assistance 
in  obstetric  cases  among  the  poor,  who  receive  med- 
ical attendance  and  small  grants  of  money.  It  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  (3)  The  so- 
ciety “Hakimasat  Orhim  ” (Care  of  Strangers)  — 
founded,  1882,  to  assist  poor  travelers:  it  hires  a 
house  as  a “refuge”  and  shelters  and  feeds  them 
during  their  sojourn.  It  was  establislied  by  sub- 
scription, but  is  now  maintained  by  the  Order  of 
B’ne  B’rith.  (4)  The  Order  of  B’ne  B’rith,  the  well- 
known  Jewish-American  order,  was  established  here 
in  1892,  with  a membership  of  150.  It  opened  a 
trade-school  which,  however,  gradually  declined  and 
has  now  only  a feeble  support.  (5)  In  1885  a Dowry 
Association  was  established,  to  assist  eight  poor  girls 
annually,  with  a dowry  of  500  fr.  (§97.50)  each.  When 
the  annual  outlay  of  4,000  fr.  (§780)  was  no  longer 
easily  obtained  from  the  membership  — though,  by 
reason  of  the  growth  of  population,  the  number  of 
deserving  candidates  had  increased  — Joseph  Tilche 
and  Moses  Aziz  exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  the 
association,  and  through  a collection  amounting  to 
£6,000  (§30,000)  provided  a fund,  the  income  of  which 
secures  every  year  a donation  of  £10  (§50)  to  each  of 
forty  maidens  on  her  wedding-day.  (6)  The  Me- 
nasce Hospital  built  by  Baron  J.  L.  de  Menasce  and 
his  brother  Felix,  in  memory  of  their  father,  Bechor, 
is  a spacious  edifice  with  ample  grounds,  situated 
outside  the  eity  proper,  in  a well-selected  location. 
The  building  and  appointments  cost  £5,000  (§25,000). 
Annual  expenses  are  30,000  fr.  (§5,850).  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a one-per-cent  tax,  levied  on  all  marriage 
dowries  of  £100  (§500)  and  over.  An  annual  enter- 
tainment is  given  in  its  behalf.  The  hospital  is 
provided  with  a dispensary  for  the  poor.  (7)  A 
Home  for  the  Aged,  devoted  in  part  also  to  the  re- 
ception of  convalescents  from  the  Menasce  Hospital, 
who  frequentl}'  need  more  care  and  nourishment 
than  their  own  homes  afford.  At  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Green  Synagogue,  the  chief  rabbi 
took  the  opportunity  to  urge  the  attention  of  those 
assembled  to  the  matter.  A subscription  was  taken 
up  at  once  and  headed  by  Baron  Jacques  de  Menasce, 
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the  president  of  the  community,  who  was  supported 
by  various  other  generous  members.  The  sum,  which 
amounted  to  £1,785  ($8,925),  has  been  augmented  by 
later  collections.  Aged  Hebrews  without  means  of 
support,  as  well  as  convalescents  from  the  hospital, 
are  thus  provided  for  in  this  real  “ Home  ” : the  former 
for  life;  the  latter  until  they  have  regained  their 
strength.  E.  H. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Louisiana : City  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Red  river,  360  miles  northwest  of  New 
Orleans.  The  foundation  of  a Jewish  community 
in  Alexandria  took  place  in  1848  when  several  Jews 
settled  there.  The  total  Jewish  population  in  1900 
was  600,  or  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  Among  the  occupations  followed 
by  the  Jewish  citizens  are  banking,  brokerage,  and 
cotton-planting.  There  are  besides  a number  of 
tradesmen  and  a few  artisans.  The  congregation 
was  probably  founded  in  1864.  In  1866  a benevolent 
association  was  established  here  by  the  Jews,  and 
four  years  later  (1870)  the  first  synagogue  was 
erected.  Other  institutions  were  founded  after  the 
lapse  of  a few  years.  In  1882  a Young  Men’s  He- 
brew Association  was  established,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a lodge  of  the  Order  of  B’ne  B’rith, 
which  received  its  charter  in  1884.  Further  advance 
in  the  development  of  the  community  was  marked 
by  the  opening  of  a Sunday-school  and  Bible-class 
in  1890,  and  a branch  of  ihe  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  in  1896.  The  following  were  rabbis 
of  the  community  of  Alexandria  from  its  foundation 
to  1900:  M.  Klein,  L.  Meyer,  J.  C.  M.  Chumaceiro, 
S.  Saft,  I.  Heineberg,  J.  Schreiber,  and  Alex.  Rosen- 
spitz.  J.  S.  R. 

ALEXANDRIAN  PHILOSOPHY : AVhile 
there  were  many  earlier  settlements  of  Jewish  immi- 
grants in  Egypt,  it  was  reserved  for  King  Ptolemy 
I.  to  establish  a large  Jewish  colony  in  Alexandria, 
either  by  compulsory  deportation  or  by  the  encour- 
agement of  voluntary  settlers,  and  thereby  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  historically  important  devel- 
opment of  the  Jewish  diaspora  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  If  Palestinian  Judaism,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
jMaccabees,  failed  to  maintain  rigid  barriers  against 
the  powerful  onslaught  of  Hellenism,  and  found  it 
could  not  restrain  the  tide  of  foreign  influences,  still 
less  could  this  distant  Alexandrian  colony  avoid  reck- 
oning with  Greek  culture  and  intelligence.  Constant 
intercourse  with  non-Jews  would  alone  have  led  to 
the  abolition  of  many  religious  observances,  imprac- 
ticable under  the  new  conditions,  and  so  have  brought 
about  a species  of  adaptation,  voluntary  as  well 
as  involuntary,  leading,  moreover,  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  all  nationalist  and  separatist  conceptions  or 
prejudices. 

Although  such  influences  would  naturally  first 
find  expression  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  particu- 
larly through  the  ensuing  neglect  of  the  national 
language  and  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
higher  departments,  especially  literature,  could  not 
long  thereafter  escape  the  effect  of  this  contact  with 
foreign  culture.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I. , Greek 
writers  evince  a keen  interest  in  Jewish  history  and 
Judaism.  And  the  latter  likewise,  on  its  side,  for  its 
own  edification  and  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  is 
soon  found  adopting  the  outward  forms  of  Greek 
literature.  The  Greek  translation  of 
Influence  of  the  Torah,  which  is  probably  the  oldest 
Hellenism,  example  of  Jewish-Hellenic  literature, 
arose  essentially,  no  doubt,  out  of  the 
religious  requirements  of  the  diaspora,  and  certainly 
had  not  that  exclusively  polemic  purpose  which  later 
legend  loves  to  see  in  it.  It  laid  the  foundation. 


however,  of  the  free  development  of  a literature  no 
longer  bound  to  national  forms ; and  in  addition  it  pro- 
vided the  linguistic  material  for  such  development. 
Jewish  writers  soon  began  to  reproduce  and  amplify 
their  sacred  annals  in  the  approved  style  of  the  Greek 
historians.  The  oldest  fragment  of  the  Jewish  “ Sibyl- 
lines ” exemplified,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  imitation  of  Greek  poetical  forms. 
Various  attempts  in  epic  and  even  dramatic  form 
soon  followed.  According  to  some  critics,  indeed, 
the  “Sibyllines”  themselves  were  modeled  after  the 
considerably  older  fragments  of  Pseudo-Hecataeus, 
likewise  composed  for  the  purposes  of  .lewisli  prop- 
aganda and  in  the  form  of  forged  poetical  “ extracts  ” 
(Schlirer,  “Gesch.”  pp.  461  seq.). 

It  took  a long  time,  of  course,  for  Judaism,  under 
the  influence  of  cosmopolitan  Hellenism,  to  rise  to 
the  highest  altitudes  of  Greek  intellectual  life,  and 
to  recast  its  own  world-conceptions  in  the  molds  of 
Greek  philosophy.  One  can  readily  understand  that 
.ludaism  felt  itself  powerfully  attracted  by  Greek 
philosophy.  Wellhausen  (“  I.  J.  G.”  pp.  217,  218)  has 
very  rightly  noted  how  the  intellectual  development 
of  Judaism,  with  its  tendency  to  become  a purified 
monotheism,  moves  in  the  same  direction  toward 
which  Greek  thought  tends,  in  occupying  itself  with 
speculative  consideration  of  the  universe.  In  mono- 
theism, asw'ell  as  in  the  abstract  God -idea  of  Greek 
philosophy,  the  Jew  could  see  the  logical  result  and 
completion  of  that  which  his  own  great  prophets 
had  yearned  for  and  declared.  His  delight  in  the 
purity  of  the  Platonic  conception  of  God,  or  the  strict 
logic  of  the  Stoic  theodic3^  wmuld  blind  him  to  the 
fact  that  both  in  the  Platonic  transcendentalism  and 
the  Stoic  pantheism  the  living  personality  of  the 
Deity — a self-understood  axiom  of  his  conception — 
was  well-nigh  lost.  In  many  respects,  Greek  phi- 
losophy must  have  appeared  to  him  far  superior  to 
anything  which  the  Jewish  mind  had  ever  evolved. 
There,  in  Judaism,  was  a scheme  of  thought  con- 
centered in  the  relation  of  God  to  the  ■world  and  to 
His  chosen  people.  Here  was  a philosophy  which 
was  not  only  a theology  at  the  same  time,  but  which, 
in  response  to  a broader  interest  felt  now  by  Judaism 
too,  sought  to  penetrate  with  its  investigations  into 
every  department  of  the  universe  and 

Judaism  of  life.  There,  in  .Judaism,  was  a col- 
andHellen-  lection  of  sacred  books,  of  different 
ism.  ages  and  differing  views;  a discon- 
nected mass  of  proverbial  wisdom ; an 
abundance  of  ceremonial  usages  which  were  tending 
more  and  more  to  resolve  themselves  into  mere  un- 
intelligible customs;  a system  of  casuistry  regulated 
more  by  ritual  than  by  ethical  considerations.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a logical  system,  ruling  moral 
life  through  sound  and  noble  principles;  there,  a 
sacred  literature  written  in  popular  and  unsophisti- 
cated form,  without  regard  to  artistic  rules  or  laws 
of  logic;  here,  a language  which  exhibited  the  influ- 
ence of  centuries  of  artistic  development,  and  whose 
skilfully  constructed  periods  charmed  the  ear. 

It  is,  however,  a very  difficult  question  to  decide 
just  when  Judaism  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a sys- 
tematic idea  of  the  universe  (cosmogony)  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  under  its  influence. 
AVe  refer,  of  course,  to  a perfect  adaptation  to  Greek 
philosophy,  not  to  the  adoption  of  a few  stray  con- 
ceptions, or  of  a few  trite  commonplaces  of  prover- 
bial wisdom.  Let  that  opinion  be  first  presented 
which  until  recently  was  the  generally  adopted  one 
(see  especially  Gfrorer  and  Dahne:  Zeller  and  Drum- 
mond inaugurated  a reaction  against  this  view, 
which  still,  however,  predominates  in  many  quar- 
ters). According  to  this  theory,  Philo’s  philosophical 
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: system  was  already  extant,  at  least  in  all  its  fun- 

I danientals,  in  the  third  century  b.c.  Underlying  a 
i large  portion  of  the  Jewish-Hellenic 

j Supposed  literature,  this  philosophy  maintained 

' Antiquity  itself  through  three  centuries  of  con- 

of  Philonic  tinuous  tradition  and  then  found  in 
j Method.  Philo  its  most  important,  though  not 
: always  original,  exponent.  The  fun- 

I damental  principles  of  this  system  are  the  following ; 

the  strict  transcendence  of  God;  the  resulting neces- 
j sary  interposition  of  “ middle  causes  ” between  God 
; and  the  world  (whether  the  same  be  called  “ Logos,” 

j “Powers,”  or  “Wisdom”);  mystic  union  with  the 

! Deity,  with  asceticism  as  the  means  thereunto; 
; finally,  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Holy  Scrip- 
I tures,  by  means  of  which  the  truths  of  Greek  wisdom 
I are  presupposed  and  demonstrated  to  be  the  true 
meaning  and  deeper  sense  of  the  divine  revelation. 

1 In  order  to  render  an  intelligent  judgment  on 
the  theory  of  the  religious  philosophy  underlying 
Hellenic  Judaism,  it  will  be  proper  to 

Review  review  the  several  products  of  the  lit- 
of  the  erature,  which  would  have  to  be  ex- 
liiterature.  plained  under  this  assumption,  and 
particularly  to  notice  the  various  ob- 
jections arising  against  it. 

(a)  Freudenthal,  in  opposing  the  statement  that  the 
Septuagint  is  the  oldest  exponent  of  Alexandrian 
religious  philosophy,  shows  that  a whole  series  of 
general  terms  are  therein  employed,  not  in  the  mode 
of  philosophical  terminology,  but  quite  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  popular  use  of  the  words ; and  that  the 
tendency  to  avoid  all  anthropomorphisms  does  not 
prove  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  ii.  205-222). 

(b)  Consideration  of  the  Greek  Esdras,  II  and  III 
Maccabees,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  “Sibyllines,” 
may  be  omitted,  because  only  scattered  resemblances 
have  been  claimed  in  them,  and  these,  upon  closer 
examination,  to  some  extent  disappear ; and  because, 
for  the  earlier  periods,  only  the  last  two  can  neces- 
sarily be  of  any  service. 

(c)  Whatever  opinion  be  held  about  the  date  of 
the  “ Letter  of  Aristeas  ” (probably  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century),  it  exhibits  evidences  of  the  adop- 
tion of  only  the  most  trivial  views  and  conceptions. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  any  philosophical  system 
in  connection  with  it.  But  in  one  particular  it  is  very 
instructive.  It  contains  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Jewish  dietary  laws,  such  as  is  repeated  in 
Philo,  Aristobulus,  and  Barnabas,  without  any  evi- 
dence that  these  writers  had  made  use  of  Aristeas. 
From  this,  and  from  the  general  lack  of  independence 
in  Aristeas,  it  may  be  concluded  that  already  in  his 
time  the  allegorical  exposition  of  Scripture  (and  par- 
ticvdarly  a moralizing  interpretation  of  the  ritual 
laws)  was  extant.  Philo  himself  tells  us  that  herein 
he  had  tradition  before  him. 

{(I)  Aristobulus  would  indeed  be  a witness  of  the 
greatest  weight,  even  though  a solitary  one,  as  he 
would  prove,  not  indeed  the  existence  of  a continu- 
ous tradition,  but  at  least  the  possible  extension  of 
Greek  philosophical  influence  among  Alexandrian 
Jews  in  the  second  century  b.c.  But  if  Aristobulus 
is  a Christian  forgery  of  the  second  century  (see 
Aristobcbus) — though  this  is  denied  by  Schiirerand 
many  other  scholars — he  can  not  be  adduced  as  a 
witness. 

(f)  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  betrays  the 
fact  that  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy  had  greatly 
influenced  him.  But  he  rather  disproves  the  theory 
of  the  existence  of  a definite  traditional  system.  For, 
though  he  shows  himself  closely  akin  mentally  to 
Philo  in  general  tendency,  in  fundamentals  (as,  e.g., 
I.— 24 


Bois  demonstrates),  he  exhibits  quite  remarkable  di- 
vergences fromhim.  He  is  totally  unaware  of  Philo’s 
chief  doctrines ; and  his  few  utterances  concerning  the 
Logos  go  no  further  than  the  Old  Testament  use  of 
the  word.  These  divergences  are  of  so  much  the  less 
importance  as  the  book  seems  to  have  been  written 
only  a short  time  before  Philo,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  it. 

if)  Those  who  explain  Essenism  as  arising  not 
from  an  internal  Jewish  origin  and  development,  but 
from  the  influence  of  Orphic  communities,  can  only 
claim  for  it  the  adoption  of  the  Orphic  mode  of  life 
and  Orphic  ritual.  That  it  sprang  from  Greek  philo- 
sophical influence  can  at  least  not  be  proved.  The 
Pythagorean  circles,  from  which  some  authorities  in- 
sist on  tracing  many  E.ssenic  usages  and  notions,  pos- 
sessed no  philosophical  .S}’Stem  whatever  to  transmit. 

What  is  told  about  the  allegorical  in- 
Notfrom  terpretation  of  Scripture  by  the  Es- 
Essenism.  senes  leads  no  further  than  what  is 
stated  abo%'e  concerning  the  “ Letter  of 
Aristeas.  ” The  mere  existence  of  an  esoteric  wisdom, 
and  the  little  one  hears  of  it,  do  not  permit  the  infer- 
ence that  it  arose  in  essentials  from  any  body  of  tra- 
ditional philosophy;  nor  are  its  teachings  indicated 
in  any  extant  work,  such  as  Kohler  lately  attempted 
to  show  in  his  essay  on  “The  Testament  of  Job” 
(“  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut,”  pp.  264- 
338).  The  same  conclusion  holds  concerning  the 
Therapeutse,  that  neither  the  connection  of  this  sect 
with  the  Essenes,  nor  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
can  be  proved.  Great  caution  must  always  be  ob- 
served in  making  use  of  the  biased  and  Hellenic-col- 
ored statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus. 

It  is  evident  that  violence  has  been  done  to  texts, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  testify  for  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  Freudenthal  efCectively  pointed  out  the 
arbitrariness  of  this  procedure,  and  rightly  showed 
that  such  testimony,  in  point  of  fact,  presented  rather 
a motley  picture,  tinged  by  the  most  divergent  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  conceptions  (“  Die  Flavius 
Josephus  Beigelegte  Schrift  fiber  die  Herrschaft  der 
Vernunft,”  pp.  38,  39,  109,  Breslau,  1869). 

General  considerations  would  also  seem  to  Indicate 
the  improbability  of  the  construction  of  a definite 
system  by  Jewish-Alexandrian  philosophy.  Both 
tills  philosophy  in  general  and  Philo,  its  chief  repre- 
sentative, show  an  admixture  of  Pla- 
Platonic  tonism  with  Peripatetic  and  Stoic  cle- 
Elements  ments,  quite  similar  to  the  systems 
Present,  of  the  later  Platonists  (see  Freuden- 
thal,  “ Der  Platoniker  Albinas,  ” Berlin, 
1879).  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  Philo  drew 
upon  Platonism  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  For  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  embodied  the  identical 
admixture  of  diverse  elements  accepted  by  the  later 
Platonists.  To  make  the  latter  dependent  upon 
Philo,  as  former  writers  have  attempted  to.  do,  is 
impossible. 

The  genesis  of  Philo’s  attempt  to  harmonize  Bib- 
lical revelation  and  Greek  philosophy  is  only  intelli- 
gible, if  he  is  considered  to  have  based  it,  not  upon 
a Platonism  of  his  own  construction,  but  upon  the 
eclectic  Platonism  of  his  day,  as  he  learned  it  per- 
haps from  Areius,  Didymus,  and  Potamon.  This 
eclectic  Platonism,  like  the  kindred  syncretism  of 
Aristobulus  (inconceivable  in  the  second  century 
B.C.),  presupposes  the  approximation  of  the  Middle 
Stoa  to  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  views,  a breaking 
down  of  all  scholastic  barriers,  demonstrable  also  in 
the  Platonists  and  Peripatetics  of  the  first  century. 
Such  an  admixture  would  only  be  possible,  at  the 
earliest,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  b.c.,  and 
it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  eclectic  spirit  of  that 
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age.  Against  placing  this  movement  as  early  as  the 
third  century  b.c.,  the  fact  obtains  that  philosophy 
held  no  firm  footing  in  Alexandria  until  a consider- 
ably later  period. 

Before  Philo  there  had  existed  a more  or  less 
powerful  leavening  of  the  Jewish-Hellenic  litera- 
ture by  Greek  philosoph}^  not  necessarily  limited 
in  its  effects  to  literary  productions  in  Alexandria. 
But  it  is  only  in  connection  with  Philo  that  an  ac- 
tual system  can  be  indicated.  No  mention  is  made  of 
any  Jewish-philosophical  school  in  Alexandria,  and 
in  a certain  sense  heathen  pliilosophers  should  rather 
be  considered  to  have  been  Philo’s  forerunners.  One 
may  speak  of  his  Jewish  forerunners,  of  course,  but 
the  term  can  mean  only  those  who  followed  a simi- 
lar method  of  Biblical  interpretation  with  regard  to 
certain  loose  and  disconnected  philosophical  ideas, 
and  who  were  not  exponents  of  any  complete  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  (Cohn,  “Philo  von  Alexan- 
dria,” in  “Neue  Jahrbilcher,”  1898,  i.  514-540,  525 
et  seq.).  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  there 
existed  an  allegorical  method  of  Scripture  exposi- 
tion, consisting  in  the  main,  probably,  of  a morali- 
zing, paraphrastic  interpretation  of  ritual  laws,  long 
before  Philo.  Philo  himself  refers  to 
Ph.ilo  and  such.  He  protests  (“  De  Migratione 
the  Ex-  Abrahami,  ” 89  et  seq. ) against  those 
tremists.  who  regarded  the  precejjts  as  mere 
symbols  of  truths,  accepting  which 
they  refused  obedience  to  the  literal  precept.  Be- 
cause the  Sabbath  points  out  the  working  of  the 
creative  power  in  the  unformed,  and  the  repose  of 
the  formed,  universe;  or  because  the  festivals  are 
types  of  rejoicing  and  of  gratitude  to  God ; or  because 
circumcision  symbolizes  the  uprooting  of  lusts  and 
passions,  these  ordinances  are  not  by  any  means 
to  be  neglected  as  such.  Adopting  thus  a two- 
fold meaning  for  Scripture,  Philo  stands  between 
the  extremists  of  both  sides — those  who  recognize 
only  the  deeper  meaning,  and  those  who  believe  in 
the  letter  only,  of  the  Law.  The  latter  of  these  he 
frequently  reproves.  And  though  he  may  have  in- 
deed chosen  his  illustrations  not  from  any  predeces- 
sors, but  out  of  his  own  consideration  of  the  subject 
(see  the  important  passage.  “De  Circumcisione,” 
i.,  ii.  211),  he  himself  testifies  that  he  had  fore- 
runners in  the  art  of  allegorical  interpretation ; and 
that  their  method  Avas  determined  by  philosophical 
influence  is  in  itself  quite  probable.  In  the  passage 
“De  Abrahamo,”  xx.  20,  Philo  mentions  allegorists 
who  had  interpreted  the  whole  history  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  as  a moral  allegory.  In  “ De  Specialibus 
Legibus,”  iii.  32,  329,  he  gives  a philosophical  alle- 
gorizatiou  of  Deut.  xxv.  11  et  seq.,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  venerable  men  who  consider  most  of  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Law  to  be  “ manifest  symbols  of  things 
invisible,  and  hints  of  things  inexpressible.” 

Many  attempts,  then,  to  expound  the  Law  alle- 
gorically and  to  read  into  it  the  dicta  of  Greek 
philosophy  had  been  made  before  Philo.  That 
such,  however,  were  the  expressions  of  any  regular 
system  of  Avorld-conception  at  all  resembling  a full- 
fiedged  philosophy  can  not  be  shown,  and  is  im- 
probable. Philo  borrowed  a few  such  expositions; 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  adopted  the  greater 
part  (Diihne,  l.c.  i.  69).  What  has  been  said  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  a denial  that  an influence  whatever 
was  exercised  by  philosophy  over  Hellenic  Judaism, 
but  only  as  negativing  the  existence  of  any  system- 
atic and  well-defined  school  of  Jewish- Alexandrian 
thought.  The  degree  in  which  this  influence  was 
exercised,  and  in  what  directions,  will  perhaps  be 
best  exhibited  by  the  consideration  of  the  two  books 
which  are  acknowledged  to  show  it  most  markedly, 


the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  IV  Maccabees.  The 
personification  of  Wisdom  had  its  origin,  of  course, 
in  the  Jewish  mind  (compare  Prov.  i.  20-33);  but 
iu  the  delineation  of  its  characteristics  and  effects 
Stoic  materials  are  considerably  employed.  Wisdom 
is  represented  as  equivalent  to  the  Stoic  nvevfia;  like 
it.  Wisdom  permeates  the  universe 
TLe  Wis-  as  the  original  Divine  Power.  And 
dom  of  though  the  predominant  religious  bent 
Solomon,  of  the  author  decks  Wisdom  out  with 
a multitude  of  moral  attributes,  many 
of  them  betray  the  effects  of  Stoic  materialism.  He 
does  not  consider  the  problem  whether  God's  Avis- 
dom  is  immanent  in  the  universe,  or  whether  it  has 
an  independent  existence.  The  Logos  plaj's  a very 
insignificant  part  beside  Wisdom;  the  latter,  and 
not,  as  in  Stoic  fashion,  the  Logos,  being  considered 
the  source  of  all  human  reason.  What  is  said  of  the 
Logos  (Wisdom,  ix.  1,  xii.  9,  12,  xviii.  15)  is  based 
far  more  completely  on  Biblical  foundations  than  is 
Philo’s  philosophy ; and  hoAV  vaguely  the  Logos  is 
conceived  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  to  it  is  as- 
signed equal  value  Avith  Wisdom,  and  that  in  xvi. 
26  the  pfj/ua  T^eov  (divine  Avord)  appears  Avith  iden- 
tical functions.  To  these  ingredients  must  be  added 
the  Platonic  conceptions  of  formless  matter  (xi.  17), 
of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul  (viii.  19,  20),  of  the 
body  as  a clog  upon  the  soul ; the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, the  Euhemerus-like  criticism  of  polytheism 
(xiv.  15-21),  and  the  adoption  of  Epicurean  vieAvs  in 
the  description  of  the  godless  (ii.  3-8;  see  Usener, 
“Epicurea,”  p.  227). 

The  author  of  IV  Maccabees  presents  very  faint 
reflexes  of  philosophical  influence  in  his  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  beings  and  attributes;  but  his 
psychological  and  ethical  utterances  are  strongly 
colored  by  the  later  Stoa.  In  his  con- 
IV  Macca-  sideration  of  the  emotions,  for  instance, 
bees.  he  is  quite  a Stoic  — they  are  to  him 
independent  of  the  intellect  — also  in 
his  theory  of  a material  soul,  in  his  intellectualism, 
and  in  his  doctrine  of  the  virtues.  Nor  are  sugges- 
tions of  other  philosophical  schools  altogether  want- 
ing; his  view  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  un- 
doubtedly tinged  Avith  Grecian  thought. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  either  the 
“ Wisdom  of  Solomon  ” is  a forerunner  of  Philo,  or 
that  IV  Maccabees  is  a disciple  of  his  school.  They 
are  both  quite  independent,  and  have  nothing  in 
common  with  Philo’s  characteristic  metaphysics. 
If  their  intermediary  Wisdom  reminds  one  at  times 
of  Philo’s  intermediary  Logos,  a strong  argument 
against  the  resemblance  is  the  fact  that  they  are  es- 
sentially different  beings,  with  only  partially  similar 
attributes  and  influence.  Philosophy  is  here  only 
forcibly  interjected  into  the  original  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  shows  it,  even  externally, 
so  to  speak,  by  taking  up  very  little  room  in  it.  A 
firm  religious  consciousness  far  outweighs  any  mere 
philosophical  interest:  the  national  conception  of  the 
divine  rule  of  the  universe,  fortified  by  historical 
reflection,  permits  only  scanty  consideration  of  mere 
speculative  questions.  Accordingly,  only  passing 
references  are  found  herein,  only  scattered  compo- 
nents of  Greek  philosophy;  and  other  writings  of 
Jewish-Hellenic  philosophy,  noAV  lost,  would  prob- 
ably have  given  no  more.  Many  works  before  Philo’s 
time  may  indeed  have  exercised  a species  of  prepara- 
tory or  pioneer  influence,  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Jewish  mind  both  philosophical  prob- 
lems and  a strict  philosophical  phraseology  for  their 
discussion;  and  may  have  suggested  to  Jewish 
thought,  moreover,  a reconciliation  and  approxima- 
tion of  Greek  and  Jewish  conceptions.  But  the  first 
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man  to  formulate  such  harmonization  consistently, 
and  thus  to  found  a system,  was  undoubted!}^  Philo. 

It  remains  now  to  examine  how  these  ideas  may 
have  come  to  Philo.  He  never  refers,  as  Cohn 
shows,  to  a written  source : he  refers  to  his  prede- 
cessors only  in  general  terms,  never  by  name.  Both 
Cohn  and  Freudenthal  (“Alexander  Polyhistor,” 
pp.  57  et  seq.,  Breslau,  1875;  compare  also  Bitter, 
“Philo  und  die  Halacha,”  Leipsic,  1879),  starting 
from  quite  distinct  standpoints,  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion;  namely,  that  there  must  have 
existed  a Hellenic  Midrash,  containing  the  most  dis- 
similar elements  in  gross  confusion.  Since  Greek 
had  displaced  Hebrew  in  the  reading  from  the  Law 
in  the  Hellenic  synagogues,  the  homi- 
Possible  letic  addresses  founded  on  it  must  also 
Hellenic  have  been  in  Greek.  Wittingly  as 
Midrash.  well  as  unwittingly,  Greek  concep- 
tions must  have  been  infused  into 
these  sermons.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  it  might 
be  desired  to  harmonize  two  conceptions  whose  in- 
herent mutual  contradiction  was  hardly  siispected, 
because  so  much  that  was  new  had  already  been 
added  to  the  ancestral  inheritance,  being  drawn  in 
daily  with  the  surrounding  air.  Here  would  arise 
at  once  that  mental  division,  that  opposition  of 
parties,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  being 
so  often  testified  to  by  Philo.  Traveling  teacliers 
and  students  would  effect  a lively  interchange  of 
Palestinian  and  Hellenic  views  on  exegesis;  and 
many  Greek  ideas,  no  doubt,  thus  found  their  way 
to  the  Palestinians  through  the  Hellenic  IMidrash. 
One  can  indeed  consider  Philo’s  works  in  part  as  the 
precipitated  deposit,  or  crystallization,  of  the.se  pub- 
lic addresses  (just  as  the  Talmud  is  the  great  “hold- 
all  ” for  the  discus.sions  of  the  rabbinical  colleges  last- 
ing over  many  centuries;  Cohn,  p.  525).  Some  of 
his  writings  are  actually  nothing  but  such  homilies 
(Freudenthal,  “Das  Vierte  Maccabaerbuch,”  pp.  6 et 
seq.,  137  et  seq.). 

Philo  borrowed  his  method  from  the  synagogue 
sermons.  The  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation 
was  a means  toward  demonstrating  specifically  the 
presupposed  identity  of  Jewish  and  Greek  wisdom ; 
this  method  was  the  recognized  one  in  vogue  among 
Greeks,  and  was  the  instrument  most  skilfully  em- 
ployed by  the  Stoics  to  reconcile  the  popular  religion 
with  philosophy.  It  was  an  excellent  instrument 
wherewith  to  build  a common  foundation  of  Hellenic 
culture  for  all  that  agglomeration  of  conflicting 
philosophies  and  religions,  and  to  make  propaganda 
for  cosmopolitanism.  It  was  certainly  a priori  prob- 
able, and,  moreover,  demonstrable  from  a whole  se- 
ries of  etymologies  and  allegorical  explanations  of 
the  names  of  heathen  deities,  mentioned  by  Philo, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  this  method  of  in- 
terpretation, as  applied  philosophically  to  Greek 
mythology,  and  particularly  to  Homer;  just  as  his 
Greek  successor  Origen,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Porphyry,  learned  of  it  from  the  Stoic  Chmremon. 

But  what  distinguishes  Philo  above  all  his  Jew- 
ish predecessors  (as  far  as  one  can  judge  of  these)  is 
the  fact  that  he  collects  the  scattered  elements  of 
this  method,  and  tries  to  give  them  a systematic  coor- 
dination, in  his  mind,  at  least ; not  that  he  has  merely 
picked  up  and  adopted  philosophical 
System  ideas  from  all  sides,  but  that  he  has 
of  consistently  molded  his  whole  exege- 
Philo.  sis  upon  definite  philosophical  lines. 

That  his  philosophy  can  be  described 
in  its  essentials  without  naming  any  specifically 
Jewish  constituents  as  such  is  the  best  proof  (as  has 
well  been  observed)  how  thoroughly  he  had  become 
saturated  with  the  influence  of  the  dominant  thought 
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of  his  day,  though  still  rooted  in  Judaism,  and  re- 
maining the  Jew  in  his  own  consciousness  and  in 
his  manner  of  dovetailing  his  ideas  into  Scriptural 
passages.  However  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  his  mode  of  thought  the  consideration  of  this' 
Jewish  homiletic  method  may  be,  it  is  only  his  thor- 
ough permeation  by  Greek  philosophy  which  makes 
him  the  master  in  it  that  he  is — not  master  alone 
indeed,  but  actually  its  only  literary  representative 
of  any  account.  It  is  probably  not  mere  accident 
that  no  similar  literature,  either  before  or  after  him, 
is  known  of.  Christian  philosophy,  germinating  in 
earlier  days,  and  hastening  in  Alexaiulria  toward  its 
blossoming,  owed  much  to  Philo:  its  nourishment 
was  drawn  from  his  method  and  his  ideas.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Christian  thinkers,  had  there  been 
any  other  considerable  representative  of  this  philos- 
ophy, would  have  allowed  his  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions to  escape  them.  Philo  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  to  trans7nit  to  the  outer  world,  in  skilled 
literary  form,  the  ideas  nurtured  by  the  Synagogue 
and  matured  by  him. 

Hence  Alexandrian  Philosophy,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  words,  seems  entirely  centered  in  Philo’s 
name  and  confined  to  him.  Nor  did  he  found  any 
school.  Greek  ideas,  it  is  true,  ))enetrated,  after 
him,  into  Talmudic  writings,  but  i)robably  through 
other  channels  than  Philo.  The  prophet  had  no 
honor  in  his  own  country ; his  name  would  have 
disappeared,  because  his  i)hilosophy  led  away  from 
the  i)ure  monotlieism  of  the  Jew,  had  not  his  men- 
tal bent  persisted  in  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine. 
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P.  w. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SHIPS  : The  ships  of  the 
Alexandrians  are  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Mish- 
nah  as  used  bj'  Jews  (Kelim,  xv.  1 ; Ohalot,  viii.  1,  3), 
They  are  described  as  containing  large  receptacles 
for  drinking-water  for  long  voyages.  These  vessels 
carried  grain  from  Egyjit  to  Rome;  such  a ship, 
“Isis,”  is  described  by  Lucian  (“De  Navigatione,” 
1-14).  It  was  a three-masted  vessel,  180  feet  long, 
more  than  45  feet  beam,  and  44  feet  dejith  of  hold. 
Mention  is  often  made  in  Greek  and  in  Roman  litera- 
ture of  the  large  Alexandrian  Ships  engaged  in  the 
grain-trade  (see  references  in  “ Novum  Testamentum 
Gra'cum,”  ed,  Wetstein,  1752,  ii.  638  on  Acts,  xxvii. 
6;  Marquardt,  “Das  Privatleben  der  Romer,”  1882, 
ii.  388-399).  E.  Sen. 

ALEXANDRIANS  IN  JERUSALEM:  In 

consequence  of  the  active  relations  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews  with  Palestine,  many  of  them  made  their 
permanent  home  in  Jerusalem.  But  since  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  hearing  the  synagogue  services 
in  Greek,  and  had  brought  with  them  many  other 
peculiar  customs,  they  formed  a separate  commu- 
nity in  Jerusalem,  and  built  a s}magogue  of  their 
own.  There  exists  double  proof  of  this.  Accord- 
ing to  Acts,  vi.  9,  there  arose  against  the  young 
Christian  congregation  “certain  of  the  synagogue 
which  is  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  and 
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Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,  and  of  them  of  Cilicia 
and  of  Asia.  ” Rabbinical  sources  relate  that  Rabbi 
Eleazar,  son  of  Zadok,  bouglit  a synagogue  of  the 
Alexandrians  in  Jerusalem  (Tosef.,  Meg.  hi.  [ii.]  6; 
Yer.  Meg.  iii.  Tdd).  Bab.  Meg.  mentions  a “ Syna- 

gogue of  the  D'’D"l1D”  which  modern  scholars  explain 
as  “Synagogue  of  the  Men  of  Tarsus  or  of  Cilicia” 
(Derenbourg,  “Essai  sur  I’Histoire  de  la  Palestine,” 
p.  263;  Neubauer,  “G.  T.”  pp.  293,  315).  The  older 
explanation  is,  “Synagogue  of  the  Coppersmiths.” 
At  all  events,  the  reading  of  Tosefta  and  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
Babylonian.  E.  Scir. 

ALEXANDRIUM  : A fortified  castle  in  Pales- 
tine, situated  on  one  of  the  mountains  between 
Scythopolis  and  Jerusalem,  and,  judging  from  its 
name,  probably  founded  by  King  Alexander  Jan- 
nseus  (104^77  b.c.).  Alexandra  kept  her  treasures 
at  Alexandrium  as  well  as  at  Hyrcania  and  Machse- 
rus  (Josephus,  “Ant. ” xiii.  16,  ^4).  When,  in  the 
year  64,  Pompey  marched  past  Pella  and  Scythop- 
olis to  Corese,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Judea, 
Aristobulus  II.  fell  back  on  Alexandrium  (“Ant.” 
xiv.  3,  §4;  “B.  J.”  i.  6,  § 4).  Aristobulus’  son 
Alexander  was  besieged  there  by  Gabinius,  and 
when  he  saw  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
he  surrendered  Alexandrium  as  well  as  Hyrcania 
and  Machserus  to  the  Romans,  who  on  the  advice 
of  Alexander’s  mother  demolished  them,  lest  they 
should  become  strongholds  in  any  subsequent  wars 
(“B.  J.”  i.  8,  § 5).  Herod’s  j'oungest  brother, 
Pheroras,  again  fortified  and  provisioned  Alexan- 
drium (“Ant.”  xiv.  15,  §4;  “B.  J.”  i.  16,  § 3). 
The  fortress  was  finally  destroyed,  probablj-  bj'  Ves- 
pasian or  Titus.  Alexandrium  is  supposed  b,y  some 
to  be  the  present  Kefr  Stuna ; others  look  for  it  near 
Karn  Sartabe,  on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
north  of  Jericho. 
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ALEXIS  MIKHAILOVICH:  Second  czar  of 
the  Romanof  dynast}^  born  at  Moscow,  March  29, 
1629;  died  February  9,  1676.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Michael  Fiodorovich,  July  26, 1645.  During 
his  reign  a considerable  number  of  Jews  lived  in 
INloscow  and  the  interior  of  Russia.  In  a work  of 
travels,  written  at  that  time,  but  published  later,  and 
bearing  the  title,  “ Reise  nach  dem  Norden  ” (Leip- 
sic, 1706),  the  author  states  (p.  234)  that,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  a certain  Stephan  von  Gaden,  the 
czar’s  Jewish  physician  in  ordinary,  the  number  of 
Jews  considerably  increased  in  Moscow.  The  same 
information  is  contained  in  the  work,  “The  Present 
State  of  Russia”  (1658-66),  by  Samuel  Collins,  who 
was  also  a physician  at  the  court  of  the  czar. 

From  the  edicts  issued  by  Alexis  Mikhailovich, 
it  appears  that  the  czar  often  granted  the  Jews  pass- 
ports with  red  seals  {(josudarety  zlialovannyya  yra- 
'moiy),  without  which  no  foreigners  could  be  admitted 
to  the  interior;  and  that  they  traveled  without  re- 
striction to  Moscow,  dealing  in  cloth  and  jewelry', 
and  even  received  from  his  court  commissions  to 
procure  various  articles  of  merchandise.  Thus,  in 
1672,  the  Jewish  merchants  Samuel  Jakovlev  and 
his  companions  were  commissioned  at  Moscow  to  go 
abroad  and  buy  Hungarian  wine.  Again  an  edict, 
issued  March  17, 1654,  instructed  a party  of  Lithua- 
nian Jews  to  proceed  from  Kaluga  to  Nijui-Nov- 
gorod,  and  as  a protection  they  received  an  escort  of 
twenty  sharpshooters  (“Polnoe  Sobranie  Zakonov” 
— Russian  Code — I.  No.  148). 


Alexis  IMikhailovich  afterward  expelled  the  Jews 
from  the  newly  acquired  Lithuanian  and  Polish  cities ; 
from  Mohilev  in  1654 ; AVilna,  1658 ; and  Kiev  in  1660. 
But  this  maybe  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the  govern- 
ment to  conciliate  the  Christian  merchants  of  that 
territory.  It  was  not  long  after  the  horrible  massa- 
cre of  the  Lithuanian  Jews  by  Chmelnicki  (1648- 
49),  that  the  propaganda  of  Shabbethai  Zebi — which 
spread  through  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  Lithu- 
auian-Polish  kingdom — had  probably  also  conveiled 
many  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  This 
induced  the  Little-Russian  monk  Joanniki  Golyatov- 
•ski  to  write  his  book,  “ Messiya  Pravedny  ” (Messiah, 
the  All-righteous),  Avhich  is  replete  with  all  kinds  of 
accusations  against  the  Jews.  So  in  1671,  the  patri- 
arch Nikon,  in  a letter  to  Alexis  Mikhailovich,  com- 
plains of  the  monks  among  the  converted  Jews  of  the 
Voskresenski  monastery,  saying  that  they  “ again  be- 
gan to  foster  the  old  Jewish  faith,”  as  well  as  to  de- 
moralize the  young  friars. 

The  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  work  of  the  English 
Ambassador  Carlisle,  that  under  Alexis  Mikhailo- 
vich, Catholics  and  Jews  were  driven  from  Russia. 
An  edict  issued  March  19,  1655,  refers  to  the  Lithua- 
uian-Jewish  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  to  be  sent 
to  Kaluga  by  the  boyar  Prince  Alexis  Trubetzkoi. 
These  aggregated  108  families,  3 widows,  and  21 
single  men;  and  in  addition  there  were  92  Jews  to 
be  sent  from  Bryansk  to  Kaluga  by  Prince  Volkon- 
ski  (“  Regesty  i Nadpisi,”  No.  957).  By  the  treaty  of 
Andrussev  arranged  with  John  Casimir  of  Poland  by 
Alexis  Mikhailovich  in  1667,  the  Jews, who  then  lived 
in  the  towns  and  districts  that  became  Russian  ter- 
ritory, were  permitted  to  remain  “ on  the  side  of  the 
Russian  czar,”  under  Russian  rule,  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  remain  under  Polish  rule  (“  Regesty  i Nad- 
pisi,” No.  1055).  Jewish  wives  of  Greek  Orthodox 
Russians  were  permitted  to  remain  with  their  hus- 
bands without  being  forced  to  change  their  religion. 
Altogether,  taking  into  consideration  the  hatred  of 
foreigners  among  the  Russian  population  of  his  time, 
it  is  evident  that  Alexis  Mikhailovich  was  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  the  Jews. 
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ALEXIUS.  See  Aleksei. 

ALEAHAN,  DON  ZULEMA  (SOLOMON) : 

Spanish  chief  rabbi  over  the  communities  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo.'  Don 
Pedro  Tonorio,  the  archbishop,  removed  him  from 
office  for  neglect  of  duty  in  the  year  1388,  and  ap- 
pointed in  his  jilace  Hayen  (Hayyim),  the  archbish- 
op’s private  physician,  described  in  the  document 
as  “a  good,  prudent,  and  very  learned  man,  de- 
scended from  a good  family.”  The  deed  of  appoint- 
ment is  given  in  J.  Amados  de  los  Rios,  “ Ilistoria  de 
los  Judios,”  ii.  577  et  seq.  M.  K. 

ALFAKAR  (Arabic,  Hebrew,  “iVVn 

“ The  Potter  ”) : 'The  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  Span- 
ish-Jewish  families,  distinguished  for  its  social  po- 
sition and  scholarsliip ; originally  of  Granada,  and 
subsequently  of  Toledo.  An  Alfakar,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  “On  Salvation,”  was  a contemporary  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  mentions  him  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Daniel.  Maimonides,  a few  years  before 
his  death,  also  mentions  the  venerable  Ibn  Matka 
Alfa.  Hym  or  Hayyim  Alfakar  of  Granada  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Alfonso  de  Spina  as  being  physician 
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ill  ordinary  to  King  Alfonso.  At  about  the  same 
time  (1190)  there  lived  in  Toledo  the  physician 
Joseph  Alfakar,  “the  learned  sage,  the  great  nasi 
and  physician,”  who  was  instrumental  in  suppress- 
ing the  Karaites  in  Spain  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  xviii. 
02;  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  590).  He  was  the  father 
of  Judah  Alfakar  and,  probably,  also  of  Abraham 
Alfakar.  These  two  were  considered  the  most  cele- 
brated of  their  line. 

Abraham  Alfakar  : A highly  honored  member 
of  the  court  of  Alfonso  VHI.  of  Castile ; died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1231  or  1239,  in  Toledo.  He  was  a master  of 
Arabic,  and  a versatile  poet.  He  wrote  a eulogy  (see 
Makkari,  “ Analectes  surl’Histoire  des  Arabes  d’Es- 
pagne,”  ii.  355;  M.  Hartmann,  “Das  Arabische  Stro- 
phengedicht,”  1896,  p.  46)  on  his  royal  master,  who 
honored  him  with  a mission  to  Abu  Yakub  Almu- 
stanzir,  sultan  of  Morocco. 

Not  less  distinguished  was  Judah  Alfakar  (died 
1235),  who  is  said  to  have  been  physician  in  ordinary 
to  King  Ferdinand  HI.  Endowed  with  a keen  intel- 
lect, he  acquired  an  excellent  scientific  education, 
and  exercised  great  influence  in  Toledo.  In  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  he 
took  sides  with  the  opponents  of  the  philosopher. 
The  aged  David  Kimhi  attempted  to  win  him  over 
to  the  party  of  Maimonides,  and  undertook  a journey 
to  Toledo  for  this  purpose,  but  falling  ill  on  the  road, 
Kimhi  addressed  a letter  to  Alfakar,  which  began 
with  the  following  words:  “O  Judah,  thy  brethren 
offer  thee  homage  from  afar;  thou  art  adorned  with 
wisdom,  greatness,  and  modesty.”  But  Judah,  wdio 
w'as  filled  with  Castilian  intolerance,  repelled  his  ad- 
vances. A second  letter  from  Kimhi  brought  from 
Judah  a most  emphatic  answer,  in  which  he  unspar- 
ingly condemned  the  attempt  of  Maimonides  to  rec- 
oncile the  Greek  or  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  Ju- 
daism, and  set  up  a canon  wiiich  several  centuries 
later  was  approved  by  Spinoza.  He  reproached  Mai- 
monides with  permitting  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
mere  philosophical  hypotheses.  He  admitted  that 
Maimonides  was  a great  man,  and  entitled  to  much 
respect  for  the  good  he  had  done ; but  contended  that 
he  was  only  a human  being,  and  that  blindly  to  ac- 
cept his  errors  would  be  sinful.  The  harsh  manner 
in  which  Alfakar  treated  the  universally  respected 
Kimhi  aroused  the  outspoken  disapproval  even  of 
his  own  friends. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  428;  A.  Geiger,  Das  JucJentlnim 

und  Seine  Geschichte,  ill.  46  et  seq. ; Ozar  Nehmacl,  ii.  172 ; 

Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii.  63  et  seq.x  Steinschheider,  Hebr. 

Bibl.  xi.x.  41. 

M.  K. 

ALFALAS,  MOSES.  See  Alpalas,  Moses. 

ALFANDARI ; A family  of  eastern  rabbis 
prominent  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, found  in  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusa- 
lem. The  name  may  be  derived  from  a Spanish 
locality,  perhaps  from  Alfambra.  The  folloiying  is 
a list  of  the  chief  members  of  the  family : 

Jacob 

I 

Hayyim,  author  of  Maggid  me-Reshit,”  died  about  1640 


Jacob,  author  of  “ Muzzal  me-Esh,”  Isaac  Raphael,  died 

died  about  1690  about  1690 

I I 

Elijah,  rabbi  in  Constantinople  Hayyim,  author  of 

‘‘  Esh  Dat  ” 

I 

Aaron  ben  Moses, 
died  1774 

^Members  of  this  family  are  to  be  found  to-day  in 
Constantinople  and  in  Beirut.  A Portuguese  family 


of  the  name  Alphandery  Still  exists  in  Paris  and 
Avignon.  At  the  latter  place  there  was  a physician, 
Moses  Alphandery,  in  1506  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,” 
xxxiv.  253)  and  a Lyon  Alphanderic,  in  1558  (ibid. 
vii.  280).  Compare  the  names  IMoses  “I'njsijx 
(Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  2129)  and 
Aaron  (ibid.  No.  1080).  For  a possible 

explanation  of  the  name,  see  Steinschneider,  “Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  591.  In  addition  to  the  per.sons 
mentioned  below',  there  is  known  a Solomon  Alfan- 
dari (Valencia,  1367),  whose  son  Jacob  assisted  Sam- 
uel Zarza  in  translating  the  “ Sefer  ha-‘Azamim  ” of 
pseudo-ibn  Ezra  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew'.  A 
merchant,  I.saac  Alfandari,  w'as  wrecked  in  1529 
on  the  Nubian  coast  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  425;  Stein- 
schneider, “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  448).  D. — G. 

Aaron  ben  Moses  Alfandari : Talmudic  writer ; 
born  in  Smyrna  about  1700;  died  in  Hebron  in  1774. 
He  emigrated  to  Palestine  in  his  old  age,  where 
he  met  Azulai.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works: 
“ Yad  Aharon  ” (Aaron’s  Hand),  a collection  of  notes 
on  “ Tur  Orah  Hayyim  ” (the  first  part  of  which  w'as 
published  in  Smyrna  in  1735,  and  the  second  in  Salo- 
nica  in  1791)  and  on  “'Tur  Eben  ha-‘Ezer”  (Sm3'rna, 
1756-66) ; also  of  “ Mirkebet  ha-Mi.shneh  ” (The  Seconil 
Chariot),  a treatise  on  the  first  part  of  Maimonides’ 
“ Yad  ha-Hazakah.”  His  grandson,  Isaac  Ardit, 
wrote  a eulogy  on  him  in  his  “ Yekar  ha-‘Erek,”  Sa- 
lonica,  1836. 

Bibliography  : Azulai,  Shem  ha^GedoUm,  s.v. : Michael.  Or 

ha-lfayqim.  No.  302;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Boohs  Bril.  Mm. 

p.  40. 

Elijah  Alfandari  : Writer  on  matrimonial  law'; 
rabbi  at  Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  published  two  works  on  matrimonial  law,  “Seder 
Eliyahu  Rabbah  W'e-Zutta  ” (The  Great  and  Small 
Order  of  Elijah),  Constantinople,  1719,  and“Miktab 
me-Elij'alm  ” (A  Letter  from  Elijah),  Constantinople, 
1723.  His  cousin,  Haj'yim  Alfandari,  the  Younger, 
in  a question  of  law  which  he  submitted  to  him, 
refers  to  him  as  a great  authority  in  rabbinical  law 
(“IVIuzzal  me-Esh,”  p.  39). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ba-Gedolim.  s.  v.;  Steinschneider, 

Cat.  Bodl.  col.  926. 

'^ayyim.  ben  Isaac  Raphael  Alfandari  the 
Younger  ; Rabbi  in  Constantinople  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  his  old  age  he  went  to  Pales- 
tine, where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  “Esh 
Dat”  (A  Fiery  Law'),  a collection  of  homilies  printed 
together  with  his  uncle’s  “ Muzzal  me-Esh  ” in  Con- 
stantinople, 1718.  Several  short  treatises  by  him 
are  published  iu  the  w'orksof  others.  Azulai  speaks 
very  highly  of  him  as  a scholar  and  as  a preacher. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  iiO-Hdjyj/im,  No.  854;  Steinschnei- 
der, Cat.  Bodl.  col.  821. 

Hayyim  ben  Jacob  Alfandari  the  Elder:  Tal- 
mudic teacher  and  writer;  born  in  1588;  was  teacher 
at  Constantinople  in  1618;  died  in  1640.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Aaron  ben  Joseph  Sason.  Some  of  his  re- 
sponsa  w'ere  published  in  the  “ Maggid  me-Reshit  ” 

( He  Tells  from  the  Beginning),  Constantinople,  1710, 
w'hich  contains  also  the  responsa  of  his  son  Isaac 
Raphael,  and  which  was  edited  by  his  grandson  Hay- 
yim ben  Isaac  Raphael.  His  novellsE  on  several  Tal- 
mudic treatises  are  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography  : Azulai,  Shem  hmGedolim,  s.  v. ; Michael,  Or 

ha-Hayyim,  No.  853;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4668. 
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Isaac  Raphael  Alfandari : Son  of  Hayyim,  and 
father  of  Hayyim  the  Younger;  died  about  1690.  He 
lived  in  Constantinople  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Some  of  his  responsa  are  published  in  his  father’s  col- 
lection, “Maggid  me-Reshit,”  Constantinople,  1710. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  291 ; Zedner, 

Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  s.v. 

Jacob  ben  Hayyim  Alfandari:  Talmudic  writer 
and  rabbi  in  Constantinople  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy.  In  1686  he  refers  to  himself  as  an  old  man  (“  Muz- 
zal  me-Esh,”  p.  5).  He  was  the  author  of  a volume  of 
responsa  edited  by  his  nephew  Hayyim  the  Younger 
(Constantinople,  1718),  entitled  “Muzzal  me-Esh” 
(Plucked  from  the  Fire),  because  it  was  saved  from 
a conflagration  which  consumed  most  of  the  author’s 
manuscripts.  Others  of  his  responsa  are  printed  in 
the  collection  of  his  father  and  in  that  of  Joseph 
Kazabi  (Constantinople,  1736;  see  Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1179).  D. 

ALFAQUIN  (also  Alfaquein,  Alfaqui,  Al- 
fuqui)  : A surname  given  in  Spain  generally  to  the 
physician,  and  also  to  the  secretary  and  interpreter, 
of  the  king.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Provence  it 
corresponds  to  the  name  “hakim,”  which  is  the 
Arabic  for  “physician”  or  “sage”  (“Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  X.  531).  M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  AARON : A physician  at  Pam- 
plona, who  received  from  Charles  HI.  of  Navarre  in 
1413  a monthly  stipend  of  9 florins,  as  a reward  for 
certain  successful  cures  and  as  an  encouragement  for 
the  future. 

Bibliography  : Jacobs,  Sources,  p.  114,  No.  160V. 

M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  JOSEPH:  A physician  to  Don 
Sancho  of  Navarre  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  col- 
league of  Don  Moses  ben  Samuel.  In  gratitude  for 
his  services,  the  king  presented  him  with  a portion 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Jews  of  Tudela. 
Bibliography  : De  los  Bios,  Historia  dc  tos  Jud'ws,  il.  30. 

M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  MOSSE  (MOSES)  : A physician 
of  Perpignan;  mentioned  in  1377. 

Bibliography  : Rev.  tit.  Juives,  xv.  37,  xvi.  180. 

M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  SAMUEL,  OF  PAMPLONA: 

A physician  who,  in  1379,  treated  an  English  knight. 
Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  with  such  skill  and  success,  that 
at  the  instance  of  the  knight  the  King  of  Navarre 
presented  him  with  a house  in  the  Jewry  of  Pam- 
plona (.Jacobs,  “Sources,”  Nos.  1480,  1519). 

M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  SOLOMON  : A physician  to  King 
Sancho  the  Wise  of  Navarre,  who  valued  the  for- 
mer’s art  so  highly  that  he  presented  him  with 
seven  acres  of  land  and  twelve  diets  of  vineyards  at 
Mosquera  and  Fontellas  (two  villages  near  'Tudela), 
and  granted  him  the  “infanzon  privileges”  (privi- 
leges of  the  nobility)  for  the  whole  kingdom.  In 
1193,  his  royal  master  transferred  to  him  the  owner- 
ship of  the  baths  situated  near  the  Albazares-gate  at 
Tudela  (Kayserling,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Spanien,” 
i.  20  et  seq.).  M.  K. 

ALFARABI,  ABU  NASR  MOHAMMED: 

Arabian  philosopher;  born  in  Farab,  Turkestan, 
about  870;  died  in  Damascus  about  950.  He  stud- 
ied at  Bagdad,  then  the  seat  of  Greek  philosophical 
learning,  and  traveled  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt.  The 
influence  exerted  by  his  philoso]ihical  works  im- 
pressed itself  permanently  upon  Jewish  literature. 


Some  of  his  writings  are  extant  only  in  their  He- 
brew versions.  He  is  the  author  of  many  essays  on 
the  “ Logic  ” of  Aristotle,  of  an  introduction  to  his 
“Metaphysics,”  and  of  commentaries  on  his  “Phys- 
ics” and  “Nikomachean  Ethics.”  Of  his  original 
works  the  following  are  the  best  known:  (1)  “The 
Book  of  Principles”  (Sefer  ha-Tehalot),  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Moses  ben  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  1248, 
and  edited  by  Filipowsky  in  the  Year- 
His  Book  “ Sefer  ha-Asif  ” (1850-51).  This 
Works,  work  is  a concise  presentation  of  the 
entire  Peripatetic  philosophy.  In  it 
Alfarabi  discusses  the  six  principles  of  all  Being,  and 
the  unity  of  God:  (1)  The  divine  principle,  or  the 
primary  cause, — which  is  a unity ; (2)  the  secondary 
causes,  or  the  intellects  of  the  celestial  spheres:  (3) 
the  active  intellect;  (4)  the  soul;  (5)  form;  (6)  ab- 
stract matter.  Only  the  first  of  these  principles  is 
absolute  unity ; the  others  representing  multiplicity. 
The  first  three  principles  are  not  bodies,  nor  are  they 
indirect  relation  with  bodies;  neither  are  the  last 
three  by  themselves  bodies,  they  are  only  united  with 
them.  Corresponding  to  these  principles,  there  are 
six  kinds  of  bodies:  (1)  the  celestial;  (2)  the  rational- 
animal;  (3)  the  irrational-animal ; (4)  the  vegetable; 
(.5)  the  mineral ; (6)  the  four  elements.  All  these 
principles  and  bodies  combined  in  a whole  form  the 
Universe.  He  teaches  that  God  can  not  consist  of 
conceivable  parts;  that,  unlike  man,  who  needs  six 
different  things  to  produce  anything.  He  has  no  cause 
for  His  action  but  Himself.  The  problem  of  proph- 
eej’'  is  also  treated  in  this  work,  prophecy  being  in 
his  opinion  merely  a natural  manifestation  of  the  in- 
tellect, permitting  man  to  predict  the  future.  Alfa- 
rabi declares  for  the  freedom  of  man’s  will,  and 
protests  against  the  use  of  astrology.  The  first,  or 
metaphysical,  part  of  the  book  is  followed  b}"  a polit- 
ical one, a dissertation  on  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment. The  welfare  of  both  individual  and  state 
depends  upon  speculative  science.  The  prince  must 
always  be  a philosopher.  (2)  “ The  Distribution  of 
the  Sciences,”  translated  and  condensed  by  Kalony- 
mus  ben  Kalonymus  of  Arles  (1314),  a work  that 
was  of  much  value  to  Jewish  authors  because  of 
its  encyclopedic  presentation  of  the  sciences.  (3)  A 
“ Treatise  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  ” translated 
by  Zerahiah  ben  Isaac,  probably  in  1284,  in  Rome, 
and  edited  by  Edelmann  in  “ Hemdah  Genuzaii.  ” (4) 
n'li3DEJ'’IDni  "D,  an  essay  on  the  various  mean- 

ings of  the  word  “intellect”  in  Aristotle,  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Jedaiah  Bedersi,  1300,  and  published 
in  1858  by  Michael  Rosenstein. 

Concerning  Alfarabi’s  value  as  a philosopher, 
Maimonides  remarks  that  in  order  to  learn  logic 
one  needs  occupy  himself  only  with  Alfarabi’s  wri- 
tings, since  all  that  he  wrote,  especially  the  “Book 
of  Principles,”  is  “fine  flour”;  that  he  was  a dis- 
tinguished scholar,  and  hence  much 
His  could  be  learned  from  him.  But  even 
Logic.  before  Maimonides’  praise  of  Alfarabi, 
he  was  a great  favorite  among  .Jewish 
students.  Moses  ibn  Ezra  (1130)  quotes  from  a collec- 
tion of  philosophical  aphorisms  by  Alfarabi,  and  cites 
a passage  concerning  poetry  taken  from  his  encyclo- 
pedia. The  view  that  all  creatures  stand  related  to 
each  other  in  a determined  order  of  gradation,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Judah  ha-Levi  (“  Cuzari,”  i.  31),  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  from  Alfarabi’s  “Principles.” 
It  was  especially  Alfarabi’s  monotheistic  tendency 
which  attracted  Jewish  minds ; with  him  metaphys- 
ics and  the  unity  of  God  are  identical.  The  idea 
expressed  by  Judah  ha-Levi,  that  the  limitations  of 
our  powers  of  sight  do  not  permit  us  to  conceive 
God  (“  Cuzari,  ” v.  21),  is  derived  from  Alfarabi.  But 
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Alfarabi's  views  concerning  prophecy  are  stoutly 
contested  by  Judah  ha-Levi.  Alfarabi  claims  that 
prophecy  emanates  from  a soul  of 
Influence  purified  reasoning  powers;  the  soul 
on  Jewish  associates  itself  with  the  active  reason 
Philoso-  and  receives  from  it  aid  and  instruc- 
phers.  tion.  From  this  naturalistic  explana- 
tion of  prophecy  Judah  ha-Levi  totally 
dissents,  holding  the  opinion  that  prophecy  is  in  re- 
ality God  speaking  (i.  87).  Nevertheless,  Alfarabi’s 
conception  of  prophecy  was  shared  by  Abraham 
ibn  Baud,  who  speaks  of  three  gradations  of  reason  : 
reason  “in  potentia,”  “in  actu,”  and  the  “intellcctus 
acquisitus.”  3Iaimonides  also  adopted  Alfarabi’s 
views  concerning  prophecy,  while  at  the  same  time 
insisting  on  the  selection  by  the  divine  will,  and  on 
the  prophet’s  inner  preparation  by  a higher  moral 
standard  and  imaginative  faculty  (Moreh,  ii.  3G)  and 
follows  him  in  his  classification  of  the  soul-powers  in 
his  “Eight  Chapters.”  From  him,  too,  in  all  prob- 
ability, "Maimonides  borrowed  a passage  concerning 
the  seven  divisions  of  medical  science,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Alfarabi’s  disti'ibution  of  the  sciences. 
Finally,  in  his  “ IMoreh, ” ii.  27,  Maimonides  has  made 
use  of  Alfarabi’s  commentary  upon  Aristotle’s 
“ Phj’sics.”  Other  writers  likewise  reflect  Alfarabi’s 
influence  upon  Jewish  literature;  Abraham  b.  Hij"- 
yah  Albargeloni,  Joseph  ibn  Aknin,  Shem-Tob  Pal- 
quera,  and  Moses  di  Rieti  knew  and  availed  them- 
selves of  Alfarabi’s  writings. 

AVhile  Alfarabi’s  teachings  were  generally  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  his  view  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul  was  vigorously  combated 
by  Jewish  authors,  Arabic  philosophers  endeav- 
ored to  solve  the  ]iroblem  of  immor- 
On  Immor-  tality,  left  unsettled  by  Aristotle,  by 
tality.  suggesting  that  during  man’s  life  the 
human  intellect  combines  with  the 
Active  Intelligence  of  the  Universe.  Alfarabi  con- 
siders this  hypothesis  as  utterlj^  absurd.  Man’s  su- 
preme aim  is  rather  to  elevate  his  capabilities  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  attainable.  This  con- 
ception, which  was  expressed  by  Alfarabi  in  the  lost 
commentary  on  the  “ Nikomachean  Ethics,”  brought 
much  reproof  upon  him ; and  for  it  Immanuel  ben 
Solomon,  in  his  “Final  Judgment”  (c.  28),  consigns 
him  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Bibliogr,\pht  : Steinschneider,  Al-Farahl's,  des  ArabiscUen 
Phihimi^hen  Leben  luid  Scliriften,  St.  Petersburg,  1869; 
idem,  Hebr.  XJebers.  index,  s.v,  Farabi ; Brockelmann, 
(Jesch.  (1.  ArabiAcben  Literatur,  1898,  i,  210;  Schmolders, 
Documeuta  Philosnphnrum  Arabvm,  Bonn,  18:16;  Casiri, 
Bihl.  Arnbifo-Hispaniensis,  vol,  i,;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storico  dCi/U  Auturi  ArahU  ^ Lq 

ALFASI,  ISAAC  BEN  JACOB  (called  also 
ha-Kohen  in  the  epitaph  attached  to  his  “ Hala- 
kot”) : Eminent  Talmudist ; born  in  1013  at  Kala’t  ibn 
Hamad,  a village  near  Fez,  in  North  Africa  (whence 
his  surname,  which  is  sometimes  attached  also  to  Ju- 
dah Hayyug,  the  grammarian);  died  at  Lucena,  1103, 
Five  scholars  named  Isaac,  all  distinguished  Talmud- 
ists, flourished  about  the  same  time;  viz,,  Isaac  ben 
Baruch  Albalia  of  Seville,  Isaac  ben  Judah  ibn  Giat 
of  Lucena,  Isaac  ben  Reuben  of  Barcelona,  Lsaac  ben 
Moses  ibn  Sakni  of  Pumbedita,  and  Isaac  ben  Jacob 
Alfasi.  Of  these  the  last-named  was  the  most  promi- 
nent. He  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  under  Rabbis  Hananeel 
and  Nissim,  both  in  Kairwan,  the  rec- 
His  Career,  ognized  rabbinical  authorities  of  the 
age.  After  their  death,  Alfasi  took  their 
place  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  expounder  of  the  Talmud. 
Whatever  his  official  position  may  have  been,  he  had 
to  abandon  it  in  his  old  age  (1088);  for  two  informers. 


Halfah,  son  of  Alagab,  and  his  son  Hayyim,  accord- 
ing to  Abraham  ibn  Baud,  denounced  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment upon  some  unknown  charge.  He  left  his 
home  and  fled  to  8pain,  whither  his  fame  as  the  au- 
thor of  the“Halakot”  (‘Er.  viii.)  had  preceded  him. 
Hewent  toCordova,  where  he  found  support  and  pro- 
tection in  the  house  of  Joseph  b.  Meirb.  Muheyiribn 
Shartamikosh.  From  Cordova  he  went  to  Granada, 
and  thence  to  Lucena.  Here  he  probablj'  acted  as 
the  official  rabbi  of  the  congregation  after  the  death 
of  Isaac  ibn  Giat  (1089),  with  whom  he  had  some 
angry  discussions.  There  was  also  some  ill-feeling 
between  Alfasi  and  Isaac  Albalia.  The  latter,  when 
on  his  death-bed,  asked  his  son  to  go  to  Alfasi  and 
tell  him  that  he  pardoned  all  his  offenses  against 
him,  and  begged  Alfasi  to  do  the  same  on  his  part  and 


Isaac  alfasi. 

(From  a traditional  portrait.) 


to  be  a friend  to  his  opponent’s  son.  Isaac  Albalia’s 
wish  was  fulfilled,  and  his  son  found  in  Alfasi  a true 
friend  and  a second  father. 

In  his  capacit}'  as  rabbi,  Alfasi  was  both  .judge 
and  teacher.  As  a judge  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  litigants,  and  his  decisions  were  carefully  studied 
by  other  rabbis  as  guides  in  similar  cases.  As  a 
teacher,  his  great  learning  attracted  a large  number 
of  students,  eager  to  listen  to  his  exposition  of  the 
Talmud ; among  them  was  Joseph  ibn  Migash,  the 
teacher  of  Maimonides.  Before  his  death  Alfasi  des- 
ignated this  Joseph  ibn  ^Migash  as  his  successor,  pass- 
ing over  his  own  son,  though  he  likewise  was  an 
excellent  Talmudic  scholar. 

Alfasi  died,  aged  ninety  years,  at  Lucena,  on  Tues- 
day, the  tenth  of  Siwan  (May  19),  1103  (the  date  given 
in  the  epitaph  is  impossible);  and  a monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  whereon  were  inscribed  the 
following  somewhat  hyperbolic  lines  (given  at 
the  end  of  Alfasi,  vol.  iii. ; by  Luzzatto  in  “Abne 
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Zikkaron”  and  in  •‘Kerem  Hemecl,”  iv.  93,  vii.  355; 
also  by  Geiger  in  “Divan  des  Jehudali  lia-Lcvi  ”); 

“ It  was  for  thee  that  the  mountains  shook  on  the  day  of  Sinai ; 
For  the  aneels  of  (Jod  approached  thee 
And  wrote  the  Torah  on  the  tablets  of  thy  heart : 

They  set  the  finest  of  its  crowns  upon  thy  head.” 

Tlie  cliief  work  of  Alfasi  is  his  “ Halakot,  ” often 
referred  to  as  the  “Rif”  (R.  Isaac  Fasi)  from  the  in- 
itials of  Alfasi’s  name.  Rabad  described  it  as  “the 
little  Talmud,”  because  it  contains  the  essence  of 
the  Talmud  in  an  abridged  form.  In  the 
His  “Ha-  first  place,  Alfasi  eliminated  from  the 
lakot.”  Talmud  all  haggadic  comments;  that 
is,  the  second  of  its  two  constituent  ele- 
ments (Halakah  and  Haggadah,  or  Law  and  Homily) ; 
in  accordance  with  the  title  of  the  book,  he  retains 
only  the  Halakah.  He  gives  the  halakic  discussions 
of  the  Gemara  in  a condensed  form,  adding  occasion- 
ally criticisms  on  the  interpretations  and  decisions 
given  by  post-Talmudic  authorities.  A further  re- 
duction in  the  bulk  of  the  Talmud  was  effected  in  the 
following  way : Alfasi  contented  himself  with  col- 
lecting practical  Halakot  only,  omitting  all  treatises 
that  are  principally  devoted  to  laws  which  are  only 
practical  in  Palestine.  The  treatises  included  in  Al- 
fasi’s work  are  therefore  the  following:  1,  Berakot; 
3,  Small  Halakot ; 3,  Shabbat ; 4,  ‘Erubin ; 5,  Pesahlm 
(omitting  ch.  v.-ix.);  6,  Ta’anit;  7,  Bezah;  8,  Rosh 
ha-Shanah  (omitting  ch.  iii.);  9,  Yoma  (omitting  ch. 
i.-vii.);  10,  Sukkah  (omitting  ch.  v.);  11,  Megil- 
lah;  13,  Mo'ed  Katan;  13,  Yebamot;  14,  Ketubot; 
15,  Gittin ; 16,  Kiddushin ; 17,  Nedarim  (only  found 
in  recent  editions);  18,  Hullin ; 19,  Baba  Kamma;  30, 
Baba  Mezi'a;  31,  Baba  Batra;  33,  Sanhedrin;  33, 
IMakkot;  34,  Shebu’ot  (included  in  ch.  ii.  hilkot  Nid- 
dah) ; 35,  ‘ Abodah  Zarah. 

Ever  since  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, attempts  had  been  made  to  collect  the  Halakot 
it  contained,  and  to  elucidate,  in  each  case,  the  final 
decision  of  the  halakic  di.scussion  of  the  Gemara. 
The  results  of  these  attempts  were  such  works  as 
the  “ Halakot  Gedolot  ” of  the  gaon  Simon  Kahira, 
“Halakot  Pesukot”  of  the  gaon  Yehudai,  and  the 
“Sheiltot”  of  the  gaon  Ahai  of  Shabha.  These 
collections  all  proved  insufficient;  Al- 
Maimon-  fasi’s  work  was  intended  to  be  com- 
ides’  Praise  prehensive  and  thorough.  The  mer- 
ofthe“Ha-  its  of  the  “Halakot”  are  described 
lakot.”  by  Maimonides  in  the  introduction  to 
his  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  as 
follows:  “ The  ‘ Halakot  ’ of  our  great  teacher,  Rab- 
benu  Isaac,  of  blessed  memory,  have  superseded  all 
their  predecessors,  because  there  is  included  therein 
everything  useful  for  the  understanding  of  the  de- 
cisions and  laws  at  present  in  force ; that  is,  in  the 
time  of  the  Exile.  The  author  clearly  demonstrates 
the  errors  of  those  before  him  when  his  opinion 
deviates  from  theirs,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Halakot  whose  number  at  the  very  utmost  does 
not  amount  to  ten,  his  decisions  are  unassailable.” 
Alfasi  based  his  “ Halakot  ” on  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, without,  however,  neglecting  the  Palestinian 
Talmud,  which  is  frequently  quoted,  and  the  dicta 
of  which  are  accepted,  provided  they  are  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  former.  In  case  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Gemaras  Alfasi  follows  the  Baby- 
lonian, arguing  thus : “ The  Babylonian  is  younger 
than  the  Palestinian,  and  its  authors  knew  the  con- 
tents of  the  Palestinian  Gemara  even  better  than  we 
do.  Had  they  not  been  convinced  that  the  passage 
from  the  Palestinian  Gemara,  cited  in  opposition  to 
their  opinion,  was  untrustworthy,  they  would  nevec 
have  deviated  from  it  ” (‘Er.,  at  end).  Critics,  how- 
ever, attacked  many  of  Alfasi’s  Halakot  as  con- 


trary to  the  decisions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  critic  and 
the  author  differ  in  reality  as  to  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  the  Talmudic  passage,  for  in  truth  Alfasi 
never  deviates  from  what  he  recognizes  as  the  final 
decision  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Alfasi  is  exceedingly  self-conscious,  decided,  and 
firm  in  asserting  the  correctness  of  his  decisions, 
and  in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  those 
Its  Charac-  who  differ  from  him  (Ket.  x.  115,  ed. 

teristics.  Sulzbach,  1730;  Ber.  vii.  395).  He 
rarely  wavers  or  doubts.  Of  previous 
authorities  he  mentions  by  name  Gaon  Hai,  Gaon 
Judah,  and  Gaon  Moses  (Ket.  iv.  845);  others  he  cites 
by  the  general  term  “ Some  of  the  rabbis.  ” In  three 
places  (i5.  x.  1165, 119;  viii.  106)  he  refers  to  a lengthy 
explanation  in  Arabic,  which  he  originally  gave  as 
an  appendix  to  the  treatise  Ketubot,  convinced  “ that 
he  who  will  read  these  explanations  will  arrive  at 
the  true  .sense  of  the  text  of  the  Talmud.”  These 
explanations  have  been  detached  from  their  original 
place,  and  are  at  present  known  only  by  two  Hebrew 
translations,  the  one  being  included  in  a collection 
of  responsa  by  Menahem  Azariah  di  Fano  (Nos.  137- 
139),  the  other  in  “Temim  De‘im”  (Nos.  318-330,  the 
third  part  of  “ Tummat  Yesharim”).  The  latter  work 
contains  also  a few  responsa  of  Alfasi,  translated 
from  the  original  Arabic  by  Abraham  ha-Levi  D"lp3N 
(Nos.  331-333). 

The  “Halakot”  of  Alfasi  became  famous  both 
on  account  of  the  reputation  of  the  author  and  of 
their  intrinsic  value.  The  work  was 

His  Com-  studied  like  the  Talmud,  and  soon  had 
mentators.  its  commentators  and  its  critics.  The 
principal  commentators  are  the  follow- 
ing: Jonah,  on  Berakot;  Nissim,  on  Seder  Mo'ed, 
Makkot,  Shebu'ot,  ‘Abodah  Zarah,  Seder  Nashim  (ex- 
cept Yebamot),  and  Hullin ; Joseph  Habiba,  on  the 
smaller  Halakot,  Seder  Nezikin  (except  Makkot,  She- 
bu'ot,  and  ‘Abodah  Zarah),  and  Yebamot;  Joshua 
Boaz  in  his  commentary  “ Shiite  ha-Gibborim  ” in- 
cludes notes  of  various  scholars,  both  for  and  against 
Alfasi.  The  so-called  commentary  of  Rashi,  found 
in  some  editions,  consists  merely  of  extracts  from 
Rashi’s  general  commentary  on  the  Talmud.  Alfasi’s 
chief  critic  is  Zerahiah  ha-Levi  of  Lunel,  whose  work 
“ Ha-Maor  ” (The  Luminary)  consists  of  two  parts, 
entitled  respectively,  “The  Great  Luminary”  (Zera- 
hiah,the  sun)and  “ The  Small  Luminary”  (Lunel, the 
moon),  the  former  on  Berakot  and  Seder  Mo‘ed,  the 
other  on  Seder  Nashim  and  Seder  Nezikin.  Nah- 
manides  in  “Milhamot  Adonai”  (The  Wars  of  the 
Lord)  defended  Alfasi.  Rabad  attacked  Zerahiah’s 
criticisms  in  defense  of  Alfasi,  but  at  the  same  time 
wrote  Ilassacjot  (criticisms)  of  his  own  on  the  “ Ha- 
lakot ” (see  “ Temim  De‘im  ”).  Even  a disciple  of  Al- 
fasi, Ephraim,  is  found  among  his  critics  (“  Temim 
De‘fm,”  No.  68).  A long  list  of  emendations  is  given 
by  Joseph  Shalom  in  “ Derek  Tamim.”  In  addition 
to  these  commentaries  and  criticisms,  there  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  “Kelale  ha-Rif,”  contained  in  “ Yad 
Malachi  ” (pp.  133rt,  1345).  These  rules  show  how 
to  detect  the  different  degrees  of  decisiveness  which 
Alfasi  desired  to  indicate  in  the  “ Halakot,  ” when 
quoting  the  opinion  of  other  authorities.  Alfasi’s 
“Halakot”  appeared  without  commentaries  (Cra- 
cow, 1597,  8vo;  Basel,  1603,  8vo);  the  above-men- 
tioned commentaries,  and  further  notes  and  emenda- 
tions, were  added  in  subsequent  editions  (among 
others,  Talmud  and  Alfasi,  Warsaw,  1859,  fol).  Be- 
sides the  “Halakot,”  there  is  a collection  of  Alfasi’s 
“ Responsa,”  ed.  Judah  Aryeh  Loeb  Ashkenazi  (Leg- 
horn, 1831,  4to).  The  collection  contains  330  ques- 
tions, mostly  referring  to  civil  law  cases ; only  a few 
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have  reference  to  religious  rites.  Some  Ai’abic  re- 
sponsa  of  Alfasi  are  to  be  found  in  Harkavy,  “ Studien 
und  Mitteilungen,”  vols.  iv.,  xxv.,  and  in  S.  A.  Wert- 
heimer, “Kohelet  Shelomoh,”  Jerusalem,  1899;  com- 
pare “Monatsschrift,”  xliv.  144. 

Bibliography  : R.  Abraham  ibn  Daud  (Rabad),  Sefer  lia- 
Kahbalah;  Azulai,  Shem  lia-GedoUm,  s.v. ; Gratz,  Gesch.  d. 
juden,  Vi.  76  et  seq. ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  1087 ; 
Weiss,  Dor,  iv.  281  et  seq. ; Gazes,  Notes  BihlingrapMques 
siir  la  Litterature  Juive  Tuiiisienne,  Tunis,  1893! 

M.  F. 

ALFASI,  ISAAC  BEN  JOSEPH:  Descend- 
ant of  a Spanish  family ; flourished  in  Adrianople  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  translated  Ghazzali’s 
work,  “Mishkat  al- Anwar,”  into  Hebrew,  under  the 
title,  “Maskit  ha-Orot  u Pardes  ha-Nizzanim  ” (The 
Chamber  of  Light  and  the  Garden  of  Flowers).  This 
work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

Bibliography:  Dukes, O?or JVekma(?,ii.  19.5;  Fuenn, ICenesct 
Tisi'oel,  p.  593;  Steinschneider,"  Hc?>r.  Uebers.  p.  345;  idem, 
Hebr.  Bibl.  xxi.  75 ; Kaufinann,  Die  Spuren  Al-BatlajusVs 
in  der  Jildischen  Religionsphilosophie,  1880,  p.  22. 

I.  Br. 

ALFASI,  ISAAC  BEN  REUBEN  : Sometimes 
stated  to  be  a grandson  of  Isaac  Alfasi.  He  is  fre- 
quently cited  as  the  author  of  “ Sha'are  Shebu'ot,  ” a 
work  in  twenty  chapters  on  oaths,  usually  printed 
with  Alfasi’s  “Halakot”  (Fiirst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  i.  36; 
Benjacob,“  Ozarha-Sefarim,”  p.605).  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  actual  author  was  Isaac  ben  Reu- 
ben of  Barcelona  or  an  otherwise  unknown  Isaac 
ben  Reuben,  especially  as  he  quotes  the  Rif  without 
claiming  relationship. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1148;  Weiss. 
Dor,  iv.  281.  A Song  of  Love  by  Isaac  ben  Reuben  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Nina  Davis  in  Jew.  QuaH.  Rev. 
vlii.  271. 

D. 

ALFASI,  MASA‘UD  RAPHAEL  : Rabbi  in 
Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  died 
in  1776.  He  is  the  author  of  “Mishha  de-Rabuta” 
(Oil  of  Anointing),  a work  containing  notes  on  Joseph 
Caro's  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk”  (Leghorn,  1805).  He  was 
assisted  by  his  two  learned  sons,  Solomon  (d.  1801) 
and  Hayyim  (d.  1783),  the  former  being  the  author 
of  a similar  work,  “Kerub  Mimshah”  (The  Anointed 
Cherub),  Leghorn,  1859,  fol.  M.  F. 

ALFONSI,  PETRUS  (called  before  baptism 
Moses  Sephardi,  “ the  Spaniard  ”) ; A controversial- 
ist and  physician  in  ordinary  to  King  Alfonso  VI.  of 
Castile ; born  at  Huesca,  Aragon,  in  1062,  and  died  in 
1110  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  embraced  Chris- 
tianity and  was  baptized  at  Huesca  on  St.  Peter’s  day, 
June  29, 1106,  in  his  forty -fifth  year.  In  honor  of  the 
saint  and  of  his  royal  patron  and  godfather  he  took 
the  name  of  Petrus  Alfonsi  (Alfonso’s  Peter).  Like  all 
the  apostates  of  his  time,  he  sought  to  show  his  zeal 
for  the  new  faith  by  attacking  Judaism  and  defend- 
ing the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  composed 
a series  of  twelve  dialogues  against  the  Jews,  the 
supposed  disputants  being  Mose  and  Pedro  (=  Moses 
Sephardi  and  Petrus  Alfonsi,  or,  in  other  words, 
himself  before  and  after  conversion).  Though  the 
work  is  overpraised  by  Raymond  Martin,  in  his 
“Pugio  Fidei,”  and  others  equally  biased,  it  is  but 
little  known  to-day ; and,  as  Steinschneider  observes 
(“Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  933),  fully  merits  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  “Dialog!  in  quibus 
impias  JudiEorum  . . . opiniones  . . . confutantur,” 
the  full  title  of  which  is  given  in  Wolf,  “ Bibliotheca 
Hebriiea”  (i.  971)  and  Furst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  (i.  36),  ap- 
peared at  Cologne  in  1536  and  later  in  “Biblioteca 
Patrum”(xil.  358,  xxi. ; ed.  Lugdunensis,  p.  172;  ed. 


Migne,  t.  157,  p.  535).  Other  books  are  ascribed  to 
him,  and  he  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Petrus  His- 
panus  of  the  thirteenth  century.  See  Steinschneider 
(l.c.  p.  470,  § 282 ; p.  934,  ^ 557,  note  208),  who  regards 
him  as  the  probable  translator  of  the  “ Canones  'Tabu- 
larum”  (“Cod.  Corp.  Chr.”  283, 13;  f.  1415)  from  the 
Arabic.  It  is  ascribed  to  one  Petrus  Anfulsus,  who 
is  very  likely  identical  with  Alfonsi  (see  Steinschnei- 
der, “Hebr.  Bibl.”  1882,  xxi.  38;  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  pp. 
985,  986,  § 589). 

Another  controversial  tract,  described  as  a dialogue 
“ Inter  Petrum  Christianum  et  Moysem  Hoereticum  ” 
(Codex  Merton,  1755,  f.  281;  in  Coxe’s  “Cat.”  p.  69), 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Petrus  Alphonsi 
(compare  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xxi.  38).  In  Cambridge 
University,  England,  there  is  a manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century  bearing  the  title:  “De  Conversione 
Petri  Alfonsi  Quondam  Judad  et  Libro  Ejus  in 
JudiEOS  et  Saracenos,”  which  is  mentioned  in  Stein- 
schneider’s  “Polemische  und  Apologetische  Litera- 
tur,”  1877,  p.  224  (compare  p.  235,  No.  5,  s.v.  Epis- 
tola). 

Alfonsi’s  fame  rests  chiefly  on  a collection  of 
thirtj'-three  tales,  composed  in  Latin.  This  collec- 
tion has  enjoyed  a most  remarkable  popularity,  and 
is,  on  that  account,  an  interesting  subject  of  study 
in  comparative  literature.  It  is  entitled  “Disciplina 
Clericalis,”  or  “A  Training-school  for  the  Clergy,” 
and  was  often  used  by  clergymen  in  their  discourses, 
notwithstanding  the  questionable  moral  tone  of  some 
of  the  stories.  The  work  is  important  as  throwing 
light  on  the  migration  of  fables,  and  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  student  of  medieval  folk-lore.  Trans- 
lations of  it  into  French,  Spanish,  and  German  are 
extant;  and  Joseph  Jacobs  has  recently  discovered 
some  of  the  stories  at  the  end  of  Caxton’s  translation 
of  the  fables  of  HDsop,  where  thirteen  apologues  of 
“ Alfonce”  are  taken  from  the  “ Disciplina  Clericalis.  ” 
An  outline  of  the  tales,  by  Douce,  is  prefixed  to 
Ellis’  “ Early  English  Metrical  Romances.”  Nearly 
all  the  stories  are  adopted  in  the  “Gesta  Roma- 
norum.”  Chapters  ii.  and  iii.  were  done  into  Hebrew 
and  issued  under  the  title  •]jn  ISD,  “ Book  of  Enoch,  ” 
Constantinople,  1516;  Venice,  1544  and  1605.  An 
early  French  translation  of  this  Hebrew  extract 
was  made  prior  to  1698  by  Piques,  and  August  Pi- 
chard  published  another  version  in  Paris,  1838. 

Bibliography  : The  whole  literature  is  put  together  and  dis- 
cussed in  Steinschneider’s  J/ehr.  Uebers.  (pp.  934-935).  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  scholarly  edition  of  F.  W.  V. 
Schmidt,  Berlin,  1827,  to  whose  notes  Steinschneider  offers  very 
valuable  emendations  and  parallels  from  Oriental  and  Western 
folk-lore.  Steinschneider,  Manna,  1847,  pp.  102,  114 ; idem. 
Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  549, 550, 733,  734 ; idem,  Jewish  Literature,  p. 
174 ; the  authorities  mentioned  in  B.  P[ick]’s  article,  Pedro 
Alfonso,  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopedia,  vll.  864, 865 ; 
W.  A.  Clouston,  Flowers  from  a Persian  Garden,  p.  100,  Lon- 
don, 1890:  Jacobs,  Jewish  Ideals,  1896,  pp.  141-143,  lays  stress 
on  Alfonsi’s  importance  as  one  of  the  intermediaries  between 
Eastern  and  Western  folk-lore,  and  quotes  one  of  Caxton’s 
stories  from  ‘‘^Alfonce.” 

G.  A.  K. 

ALFONSINE  TABLES:  A series  of  astronom- 
ical tables  giving  the  exact  hours  for  the  rising  of  the 
planets  and  fixeci  stars ; compiled  at  Toledo  at  the  re- 
quest of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  about  the  year  1252, 
the  date  given  in  the  Latin  editions  being  the  year 
1251.  They  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
history  of  astronomy  and  even  to  that  of  geographical 
discovery,  since  it  was  by  trusting  to  a revision  of 
them  by  Abraham  Zacuto  that  Columbus  was  en- 
abled to  reach  the  New  World.  According  to  Zacuto, 
the  chief  compiler  of  the  tables  was  Isaac  ibn  Sid,  a 
hazan  or  cantor  of  the  city  of  Toledo ; and  astronom- 
ical observations  of  his,  dating  from  the  years  1263- 
66,  were  seen  by  Isaac  Israeli. 
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In  what  language  the  original  tables  were  com- 
piled is  doubtful.  The  Latin  portion  refers  to  Jews 
in  uncomplimentary  terms;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  the  work  of  Ibn  Sid,  who  is,  besides, 
known  as  a translator  from  Arabic  into  Spanish  of 
other  astronomical  works.  Tlie  tables  were  supposed 
by  Humboldt  in  his  “ Cosmos  ” to  have  been  com- 
piled at  a congress  of  Christian,  Jewi.sh,  and  Moham- 
medan astronomers,  especially  assembled  for  that 
purpose  by  Alfonso.  This  myth  has  been  exploded 
by  Steinschneider,  who  traced  the  tradition  to  Zacuto. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Alfonsine  Tables  proper  were  for 
the  first  time  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew 
by  Moses  ben  Abraham  of  Nimes,  at  Avignon,  as  late 
as  1460;  though  this  translation  was  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  history  of  science.  There  are,  besides, 
several  Hebrew  manuscripts  containing  commenta- 
ries and  explanations  for  the  use  of  the  Alfonsine 
Tables,  giving  the  canons  or  ruling  principles  on 
which  they  were  compiled. 

The  Alfonsine  Tables  must  not  be  confounded  with 
earlier  astronomical  tables  composed  at  Toledo  be- 
tween 1061  and  1080  by  Abu  Ishak  ibn  Al-Zarkali 
of  Cordova,  which  were  translated  into  Spanish  at 
the  request  of  Alfonso  X.  by  Don  Abraham  Faquin 
about  1377.  This  translation  has  been  published  by 
Rico  in  “Libros  del  Saber  de  Astronomia,”  Madrid, 
1865. 

Still  another  set  of  astronomical  tables  was  com- 
piled in  Spain  for  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon,  about  1367, 
by  Jacob  ben  Isaac  Carsono.  These  tables  were 
translated  into  Hebrew,  and  still  exist  in  manuscript 
at  Parma  and  at  Rome.  David  Gans,  author  of 
•‘Zemah  David,”  mistook  them  for  the  Alfonsine 
Tables.  See  also  Isaac  ibn  Sid. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Hcbr.  Uebers.  pp.  616-636, 638, 

639, 975;  idem,  JVidixche  Literatur  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  En- 

cyklopddU^  xxvii.  439,  440. 

J. 

ALFONSO  III.  OF  PORTUGAL.  See  Portu- 
gal. 

ALFONSO  V.  OF  PORTUGAL.  See  Portu- 
gal. 

ALFONSO  IX.  OF  LEON.  See  Spain. 

ALFONSO  : A mathematician  of  uncertain  date, 
author  of  a treatise  on  squaring  the  circle,  extant  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (additional  manu- 
scripts, 26,984).  Alfonso  claims  in  the  prefatoiy 
remarks  to  have  found  and  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  a plane  figure,  equal — not 
merely  approximately,  but  exactly — to  the  area  of 
a given  circle.  He  professes  to  have  put  an  end  to 
all  doubts  on  the  subject,  such  as  were  entertained 
by  Aristotle,  and  controverts  the  opinions  of  Ibn 
Roshd  and  Ibn  Sina,  who  had  declared  the  demon- 
stration to  be  impossible.  S.  A.  H. 

ALFONSO  DE  ALCALA.  See  Alfonso  de 
Za.mora. 

ALFONSO  BURGENSIS.  See  Abner  of 
Burgos. 

ALFONSO  COMPLUTENSIS.  See  Alfonso 
DE  Zamora. 

ALFONSO  DE  SPINA.  See  Spina,  Alfonso 
DE. 

ALFONSO  OF  VALLADOLID.  See  Abner 
of  Burgos. 

ALFONSO  DE  ZAMORA : Spanish  Marano 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  Hebraist  and  polemical 
writer;  born  in  Zamora  about  1474,  and  baptized  in 
the  Catholic  faith  in  1506.  His  father’s  name  was 
.luan  de  Zamora,  and  he  likewise  seems  to  have  be- 
come a Christian.  Alfonso  was  professor  of  Oriental 


languages  for  several  years  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  His  pure  Hebrew  style  leads  Neubauer 
to  suppose  that  he  attended  a Jewish  school  before 
going  to  the  university.  Owing  to  this  proficiency. 
Cardinal  Ximenes  employed  him  for  over  fifteen 
years  in  the  preparation  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot, to  which  he  contributed  largely.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  works, 
and  composed  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  interlined,  an 
epistle  to  the  Jews  in  Rome,  wherein  he  seeks  to 
admonish  them  and  convert  them  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  letter  entitled  “ A Letter  from  the  King- 
dom of  Spain  to  the  Jews  in  the  Roman  Commu- 
nity ” (Alcala  de  Henares,  1526)  does  not  seem  to  have 
disturbed  the  Roman  Jews;  in  fact,  Rieger  questions 
whether  they  ever  received  it  (“Gesch.  d.  Juden  in 
Rom,”  ii.  47,  Berlin,  1895). 

Among  his  writings,  enumerated  in  the  subjoined 
references,  may  be  mentioned  two  Hebrew  vocabu- 
laries, published  in  1515;  an  introduction  to  Hebrew 
Grammar  (“  Introductiones  Artis  GrammaticiE  Hebra- 
icae,”  1536),  now  very  rare  (second  ed.,  Alcala  de  He- 
nares) ; translations  of  and  commentaries  on  portions 
of  the  Bible  (Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  etc.);  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Targum,  1533;  a polemic  entitled  “Libro 
de  la  Sabiduria  de  Dios”  (manuscript  in  Escurial, 
see  Kayserling,  “Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.”  p.  118);  and 
letters  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  preserved 
in  manuscript  at  Leyden  (Codex  Warner,  65).  In  a 
letter,  dated  March  30,  1544,  he  states  that  he  was 
seventy  years  old  and  still  professor  of  Hebreiv  at 
the  University  of  Salamanca  (Steinschneider,  “Ley- 
den Cat.”  p.  281).  In  one  place  he  also  calls  him- 
self teacher  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Alcali 
de  Henares. 

Bibliography:  De  Castro, BiblmtecaRabbinicaHispaniemix, 
1.  399;  De  Rossi,  Annales  Hebrceo-Tiipographici,  1501-40, 
p.  30;  Delitzseh,  Wissenschaft  u.  Kunxt  im  JudentUum,  pp. 
389  et  seq. ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  733 ; idem,  Leyden 
Cat.  pp.  379-381 ; idem,  Bibliographischeg  Handbuch,  p.  4 ; 
Neubauer,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  1895,  vii.  398-417 ; Blau,  ibid. 


ALFONSUS  BONIHOMINIS:  The  name 
taken  by  the  Latin  translator  or  adapter  of  an  auti- 
Jewish  pamphlet,  originally  written  in  Arabic  by 
Samuel  abu  Nasr  ibn  Abbas,  better  known  as  Sam- 
uel Maroccanus  (of  Morocco).  The  first  edition 
bears  the  title,  “ Epistola  ad  R.  Isaacum  Contra  Er- 
rores  Judieorum,  ex  Arab.  Latine  per  Alfonsum 
Bonihominis.”  Nothing  is  known  about  the  trans- 
lator; and  Steinschneider  is  probably  right  in  sus- 
pecting that  he  is  none  other  than  Paul  of  Burgos. 
The  translation  was  made  during  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Alfonsus  Bonihominis  is 
said  to  have  also  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Latin  a “ Disputatio  Abutalib  Saraceni  et  Samuelis 
Judei”  (Discussion  between  Abutalib,  a Saracen, 
and  Samuel,  a Jew),  which  is  still  in  manuscript  (see 
Abbas,  Samuel  abu  Nasr  ibn;  Abner  of  Burgos). 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  4407,  7055. 

G. 

ALFUAL  (or,  rather,  al-Fawwal,  “The  Bean- 
Merchant  ”) : The  family  name  of  a number  of  Span- 
ish .Jews  (Steinschneider,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi. 
587),  of  whom  the  following  are  known: 

Abraham  Alfual : Of  Tortosa;  lived  at  the  end 
of  tlie  fourteenth  century.  He  is  cited  in  the  re- 
spon.sa  of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet. 

Hayyim  ben  Judah  Alfual:  Of  the  eleventh 
centuiy;  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  Isaac  ibn 
Megas. 

Hayyim  ben  Judah  Alfual : A rabbi  on  the 
island  of  Rhodes;  lived  in  tlie  sixteenth  century. 
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I He  enjoyed  a considerable  reputation  as  a casuist. 

! He  is  mentioned  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries, 
t Samuel  di  Medina  David  ben  Abi  Zimra 

(T"3Ti).  and  Joseph  ibn  Lab,  who  highly  esteemed 
: him. 

Bibliography  : Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  855. 

Isaac  b.  Hayyim  b.  Judah  Alfual:  Cabalist; 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
died  1579.  Perhaps  he  is  identical  with  the  Alfual 
who  lived  in  Chios  in  1578  (Abr.  de  Boton,  “Re- 
sponsa,”  No.  24),  and  with  the  Isaac  b.  Samuel 
Hayyim,  whom  the  author  of  the  “Shalshelet  ha- 
Kabbalah  ” mentions  as  a noted  cabalist  of  Spanish 
origin  (ed.  Warsaw,  1889,  p.  87).  His  posthumous 
' work,  “ Nofet  Zufim  ” (Drops  from  the  Honeycomb), 
which  was  edited  by  his  son,  Hayyim  ben  Isaac  Al- 
fual, Constantinople,  1582,  is  now  rare.  It  contains 
interpretations  of  the  Torah,  alphabetically  arranged 
and  based  on  the  three  cabalistic  methods  of  exegesis ; 

I namely,  gematvia,  zirvflm,  and  raslie  tebot — the  nu- 
j merical  value,  the  combination,  and  the  initials  of 
: words. 

Bibliography  : Wolf,  Bibl.  Hehr.  1. 1168,  iv.  600;  steinschnei- 
1 der.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1093;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  394. 

1 ' 11.  G.  E. 

Joseph  ben  ^ayyim  Alfual:  Of  Saragossa; 

, lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

I Joseph  ben  Isaac  Alfual : Lived  in  Hiiesca  in 
I the  thirteenth  century.  He  translated  (1297)  the 
! Mishnah  into  Spanish,  and  the  commentary  of  Mai- 
' monides  on  the  section  “Moed”  from  the  Arabic 
into  Hebrew.  This  translation  is  preceded  by  a 
poetical  introduction  in  which  each  verse  begins  with 
the  last  word  of  the  preceding  verse  (Steinschneider, 
‘•Hebr.  Bibl.”  ix.  138;  “Hebr.  Uebers.  ” p.  923). 

Joseph  ben  Solomon  Alfual : Wroteacommen- 
j tary  on  the  Canticles,  a manuscript  of  which  exists 
in  the  Vatican  Library  (see  Salfeld  in  “ Magazin,”  vi. 
36,  204;  idem,  “Die  ErklSrer  des  Hohen  Liedes,”  p. 
175;  and  in  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  ix.  138). 

Munajjim  ibn  al-Fawwal:  Of  Saragossa;  lived 
. in  the  eleventh  century.  According  to  Ibn  Abi 
' Oseibia,  he  was  a physician  of  renown,  and  well 
versed  in  logic  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a work 
in  Arabic,  called  “Kanz  al-Makl,”  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers,  to  which  he  added  the  rules 
of  logic  and  the  principles  of  physics  (see  “ Ibn  Abi 
Oseibia,”  ed.  August  Mtiller.ii.  50,  Kouigsberg,  1884; 
Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  923). 

Samuel  ben  Judah  Alfual : Lived  in  Saragossa 
in  the  thirteenth  centurj-.  G. 

ALGABA,  JACOB  B.  MOSES  DI : Translator 
into  Hebrew  of  the  celebrated  medieval  romance, 
“Amadis  de  Gaul.”  The  translation  probably  ap- 
peared at  Constantinople  between  1534  and  1546. 
A copy  of  the  work,  which  is  extremely  rare,  is  in 
I the  British  Museum  (see  the  “Catalogue”  of  Van 
Slraalen,  p.  11,  London,  1894). 

The  name  Algaba,  as  Steinschneider  suggests, 

, may  be  either  a patronym,  or  an  apocope  of  the 
I Hebrew  word  '{<311  (“  treasurer  ”).  In  the  latter  case 
' its  full  form  would  be  “ Algabai.” 

' Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  77eher.«.  p.  965;  Jeic. 

Quatt.  Rev.  x.  514;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  39. 

j ’ H.  G.  E. 

j ALGAZI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON: 

^ Supposed  to  have  lived  at  Smyrna  in  1659,  and  to 
I have  been  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  book,  “ Shema' 
I Shelomoh”  (Solomon’s  Fame),  Smyrna,  1659,  con- 
1 taining  homiletic  explanations  of  a part  of  the  Torah, 
j Very  little  is  known  about  his  writings.  J.  Ch. 


ALGAZI,  HAYYIM : Rabbi  in  Constantinople 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a disciple  of 
Joseph  di  Trani,  and  the  author  of  a commentary 
on  “ Sefer  Mesharim  ” (The  Book  of  the  Righteous), 
which  is  the  part  that  treats  of  civil  law  in  the  ritual 
code  “Toledot  Adam  wa-Hawwah,”  by  R.  .leroham 
ben  Meshullam  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries). 
This  commentary  was  published,  under  the  title 
“Netibot  Mishpat”  (The  Paths  of  Justice),  in  Con- 
stantinople, 1668  (see  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.” 
col.  821).  D. 

ALGAZI,  HAYYIM  ISAAC:  Author  of  the 
books : “ Derek  Ez  ha-Hayyim”  (The  Way  of  the  Tree 
of  Life),“  ‘En  Yamin  ” (The  Right  Eye),  “ Sha'ar  Ye- 
hudah”  (The  Gate  of  Judah);  all  published  at  Salo- 
nica,  1822.  J.  Ch. 

ALGAZI,  HAYYIM  BEN  MEN  AHEM : 

Rabbi  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  Smyrna ; lived 
in  the  seventeenth  century ; author  of  “ Bene  Haj'- 
yai  ” (Sons  of  My  Life),  containing  notes  and  no- 
velise in  the  sequence  of  the  four  Turim.  It  was 
edited  by  the  author’s  pupil,  Meir  Danon,  Orthokoi 
(near  Constantinople),  1712.  Appended  to  it  are 
the  author’s  “Hiddushim,”  miscellaneous  notes  on 
Shebu'ot,  Sanhedrin,  Gittin,  etc.,  edited  by  Hay- 
yim ben  Isaac  Raphael  Alfandari. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  lia-Sefarim,  p.  80;  Fiirst, 
Bihl.  Jud.  i.  p.  37. 

D. 

ALGAZI,  ISRAEL  JACOB:  Great-grandson 
of  Solomon  Algazithe  elder,  and  rabbi  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  Besides  contributing  to 
dialectical,  liturgical,  and  legal  literature,  he  was 
the  author  of  some  valuable  works  on  Talmudic 
methodology.  Of  these  there  exist:  (1)  “Ar'ade- 
Rabbanan  ” (The  Land  of  the  Rabbis),  a treatise  on 
Talmudic  principles  (Constantinople,  1745);  reedited 
by  Jacob  A3^a9  with  the  commentary  of  Juda  Aj’as, 
his  father,  called  “ ‘Afra  de-Ar‘a  ” (The  Dust  of  the 
Land)  (Leghorn,  1783);  (2)  “Sheerit  Ya'akob”  (The 
Remnant  of  Jacob),  consisting  of  homilies  (Constan- 
tinople, 1751);  the  second  part  published  at  Leg- 
horn, 1790;  (3)  “Neot  Ya'akob”  ('The  Habitations  of 
Jacob),  a volume  of  responsa  and  homilies  (Smj'rna, 
1767);  (4)  “Shema‘  Ya'akob”  (Hearken,  O Jacob!), 
homilies  on  Genesis  and  Exodus,  the  first  of  which 
was  delivered  at  the  bar-mizwah  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Yom-'Tob  (1739);  (5)  “Emet  le-Ya'akob” 
(Jacob’s  Truth),  on  the  laws  concerning  Scripture 
reading  (Constantinople,  1764),  of  which  Azulai  made 
an  epitome  under  the  title  “ Le-David  Emet  ” (David’s 
Truth)  (Leghorn,  1786),  reprinted  several  times. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Sbem  lia-Gedolim,  s.  v.  33n;  Stein- 
scbneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1163. 

D. 

ALGAZI,  MOSES  BEN  ABRAHAM  : A rab- 
binical writer  who  flourished  in  Smyrna  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  brother  of  Solo- 
mon Algazi  the  elder,  and  wrote  annotations  to 
“Dobeb  Sifte  Yeshenim  ” (Smyrna,  1671)  and  “Sefat 
Emet,”  two  rabbinical  works  of  his  grandfather, 
Moses  Benveniste  the  elder.  The  latter  is  a work 
on  Hebrew  etymologies  published  together  with  a 
poem  of  Isaac  Tshelebi  on  the  Hebrew  words  be- 
ginning with  According  to  Zeduer,“Cat.  Hebr. 
Books  Brit.  Mus.”  p.  766,  it  was  published  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1799 ; but  according  to  Benjacob,  “ Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,”  p.  592,  it  was  published  there  in  1722-23 
and  1807. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha~Gedolim,  s.v.  aan:  Steln- 
schnelder.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1769.  _ 

D. 
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ALGAZI,  MOSES  JOSEPH:  Rabbi  at  Cairo, 
Egypt;  bom  1764;  died  after  1840,  iu  which  year 
lie  became  prominent  through  the  energetic  support 
which  he  gave  to  Cremieux  and  Salomon  Munk  in 
their  effort  to  establish  schools  for  the  Jews  of 
Egypt.  The  movement  was  a direct  outgrowth  of 
the  eastern  journey  of  Moutefiore,  Cremieux,  and 
Munk  on  the  occasion  of  the  Damascus  blood-accu- 
sation, when  the  low  plane  of  enlightenment  preva- 
lent among  Egyptian  Jews  became  manifest  to  the 
philanthropists.  Slunk  issued  an  eloquent  appeal  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  (September,  1840).  At  Alex- 
andria, the  local  rabbi,  assisted  by  a prominent  lay- 
man, Valensino,  headed  the  movement,  while  at 
Cairo,  which  contained  about  three  hundred  Jewish 
families,  Algazi,  though  already  seventy-si.x  years 
of  age,  seconded  by  a leading  layman,  Adda,  made 
such  a strenuous  effort  on  behalf  of  the  plan  that 
on  Oct.  4,  1840,  two  schools — one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls — were  opened.  The  institutions  received 
the  name  of  the  Cremieux  schools;  and  their  spon- 
sor made  himself  responsible  for  a European  an- 
nual contribution  of  6,000  francs  toward  their 
maintenance. 

Algazi,  moreover,  showed  an  additional  trait  of 
tolerance  when,  despite  the  opposition  of  numerous 
fanatics,  he  supported  Munk  in  the  proposal  to  ad- 
mit to  the  schools  the  children  of  the  Karaites,  of 
whom  there  were  at  Cairo  about  one  hundred.  The 
establishment  of  these  institutions  signified  the  be- 
ginning of  secular  culture  among  the  Jews  of  mod- 
ern Egypt ; and  soon  after  this  event  Moses  Fresco, 
chief  rabbi  of  Constantinople,  issued  a circular  let- 
ter exhorting  them  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
country. 
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ALGAZI  (ALGHASI),  SAMUEL  BEN 
ISAAC  BEN  JOSEPH,  of  Candia  (Crete):  Tal- 
mudical  commentator  and  historian,  died  shortly  be- 
fore 1588.  He  came  of  a family  of  scholars,  both 
father  and  grandfather  being  known  as  Talmudists. 
Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo  bestowed  upon  Algazi 
the  title  of  “Gaou,”  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
he  was  the  most  prominent  pupil  of  Delmedigo’s 
ancestor  Judah  ben  Elijah.  Algazi  does  not  seem 
to  have  left  Crete;  but  the  fact  that  this  island  be- 
longed to  Venice  made  it  easier  for  Algazi’s  name  to 
become  known  in  Italy.  Men  of  prominence  ranked 
him  among  the  great  teachers  of  his  time.  Of  his 
works,  only  a small  chronicle,  “ Toledo!  Adam”  (The 
Generations  of  Adam),  was  published  by  his  grand- 
son Samuel  ben  Moses  Zarfati  (Venice,  1605).  This 
chronicle,  which  is  based  largely  upon  the“  Yuhasin  ” 
of  Abraham  Zacuto,  begins  with  Adam  and  concludes 
with  the  burning  of  Hebrew  writings  in  Italy  on  Sept. 
9 (New-year’s  Day),  1553.  flis  consolation  was  that 
in  the  small  towns  of  Crete,  God  had  saved  a “ brand 
from  the  burning”;  meaning  thereby  that  in  Crete 
the  Talmud  and  other  Hebrew  books  had  been  spared. 

Oddly  enough,  Algazi  fixed  upon  the  year  1583  as 
the  beginning  of  a new  era  from  which  he  reckoned 
all  dates;  for  example,  he  would  cite  Adam  and  Eve 
as  having  lived  in  the  year  5343  before  that  year. 
He  was  in  a measure  influenced  by  the  Midrash,  from 
which  probably  he  obtained  the  names  of  the  wives 
of  Seth,  Noah,  and  Terah.  He  placed  the  exodus  of 
the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  and  their  annihilation 
in  the  year  2924,  or  2,420  years  after  the  Creation. 
Concerning  the  Christian  chronology  he  says; 


“ 1672  years  since  the  Nazarene,  according  to  our  tradition ; 
according  to  their  reckoning,  1613  since  the  birth  [of  Jesus] ; 
that  is,  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-sixth 
cycle ; that  is,  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh  year  of  the 
Seleucidan  era,  equivaient  to  the  three  hundred  and  seventeenth 
year  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  the  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
second  year  since  the  foundation  of  their  religion.” 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  wrote  his  little 
book  iu  the  last  four  months  of  1582 ; besides,  he 
counts  since  September,  1553,  thirty  years. 

Algazi  chronicled  the  birth  of  Mohammed  and  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  just  as  he  did  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  or  of  their  literary  history.  He  knew  the 
German  Jews  as  well  as  the  Spanish. 

Algazi’s  unpublished  works  are:  (1)  “Biur  ‘Aruk 
Gadol,  ” a commentary  on  the  book  “ Yereim  ” by  Eli- 
ezer  of  Metz,  whieh  was  given  the  same  importance 
as  Joseph  Caro’s  “ Bet  Yosef” ; (2)  “ Kebuzat  Kesef,” 
a concordance  to  both  Talmuds,  Mekilta,  Sifra,  Sifre, 
and  the  Midrash  Rabbot ; (3)  “ Tanhumot  El,”  which 
is  said  to  have  contained  glosses  on  the  Psalms  and 
probably  sermons  also;  (4)  “Derashot”  (Disquisi- 
tions), which  are  probably  identical  with  the  “ Shitot” 
(Novelhe)  to  eighteen  Talmudic  treatises  and  to  the 
I'  l (Rabbenu  Nissim),  mentioned  by  Delmedigo. 
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ALGAZI,  SOLOMON  NISSIM,  the  Elder: 

Rabbi  iu  Smyrna  and  in  Jerusalem  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  must  not  be  confused  with  his 
grandson  and  namesake,  a rabbi  in  Egypt  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Solomon  Algazi  was  a prolific 
writer  on  all  topics  of  rabbinical  literature,  and  has 
won  distinction  by  his  treatment  of  Talmudic  her- 
meneutics and  methodolog}L  His  attempts  to  ra- 
tionalize Talmudic  Haggadot,  while  not  scientific  in 
a modern  sense,  still  prove  him  to  have  been  superior 
to  the  average  Talmudist  of  his  age.  His  best  work 
is  his  Talmudic  methodology,  “Yabin  Shemu'ah” 
(He  Will  Elucidate  the  Message),  which  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a commentary  to  Joshua  Levi’s  “ Ha- 
llkot  ‘01am”  (Venice,  1639;  Leghorn,  1792).  He 
wrote  two  other  works  on  Talmudic  methodology ; 
namely,  “Halikot  Eli”  (The  Ways  of  My  God; 
Smyrna,  1663),  and  “Gufe  Halakot”  (Principle 
of  Halakah;  Smyrna,  1675).  Algazi  was  also  the 
author  of  “Ahabat  ‘01am”  (Everlasting  Love),  a 
series  of  homilies  (Constantinople,  1642 ; Dy  hernf  urth, 
1693);  “Hamon  Rabbah”  (The  Great  Multitude), 
an  index  of  the  Biblical  passages  quoted  in  Midrash 
Rabbah  (Constantinople,  1644);  “Zehab  Sebah”  (The 
Gold  of  the  Hoary  Head),  on  Talmudic  Haggadot, 
(Constantinople,  1683);  “Lehem  Setarim”  (Secret 
Bread),  Talmudic  novellaj  (Venice,  1664);  “Me‘ul- 
lefet  Sappirim”  (Overlaid  with  Sapphires),  selec- 
tions from  the  Zohar  (Smyrna,  1665;  Amsterdam, 
1703);  “Razuf  Ahabah”  (Inlaid  with  Love),  or 
“Apirion  Shelomoh  ” (Solomon’s  Palanquin),  notes 
on  the  Tosafot  to  the  haggadic  passages  in  the 
Talmud  (Smyrna,  1659 ; Amsterdam,  1710) ; “ Ta’awah 
la-‘Enayim  ” (A  Delight  to  the  Eyes),  notes  on  the 
Talmudic  Haggadot  (Salonica,  1655 ; Sulzbach,1687). 
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ALGAZI,  YOM-TOB  BEN  ISRAEL  JA- 
COB: Commentator;  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  author  of  a commentary  on 
Nahmanides’  “Hilkot  Bekorot”  (Laws  Concerning 
Primogeniture),  which  was  published  at  Leghorn 
in  1794.  Some  consider  him  to  be  the  author  of 
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! “ Shalme  Zibbur,”  which  is  generallj'  assigned  to  his 

more  learned  father,  Israel  Jacob  Algazi. 

Bibliography  : Benjacob,  Ozarha-Sefarim,  p.  589 ; Roest,  Cat. 
d.  BoscnthaVscheu  Biblinfheh,  i.  59. 

D. 

ALGEBRA,  SCIENCE  OF.  See  Mathe- 

1 MATICS. 

ALGERIA ; Conntiy  on  tlie  coast  of  North  Af- 
rica, now  a French  colon}',  but  formerly  belonging 
successively  to  Carthage,  Rome,  the  Saracens,  and 
tlie  Ottoman  Turks.  The  claim  is  put  forth  by  sev- 
eral Jewish  Algerian  communities  that  they  were 
established  in  North  Africa  at  tlie  time  of  the  destruc- 
, tion  of  the  Temple.  Though  this  is  unwarranted, 

1 the  presence  of  Jews  there  since  the  first  centuries  of 
the  common  era  is  attested  by  epitaphs  (“C.  I.  L.” 
viii.  8423,  8499;  “ Bulletin  Archeologiciue  du  Comite 
desTravaux  Historiques,”  No.  i.  xiii.  64),  from  which 
' two  inferences  may  be  drawn:  first,  tliat  since  the 
i Jews  mentioned  bear  Latin  names,  most  of  them 
' came  from  Italy ; secondly,  that  .since  the  proportion 
' of  Jewish  inscriptions  to  the  great  mass  of  Latin-Al- 
gerian  inscriptions  is  very  small,  the  number  of  Jews 
was  not  large.  Under  the  fairly  tolerant  Vandals  the 
Jews  probably  multiplied ; for  Justinian  in  his  edict 
of  persecution  respecting  North  Africa,  proclaimed 
' by  him  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  empire, 

I mentions  them  in  the  same  category  as  Arians  and 
heathens  (“Novellai,”  xxxvii.). 

In  the  seventh  century  an  important  addition  to 
' the  Jewish  population  was  made  by  Spanish  im- 
I migrants,  who,  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
I Visigothic  king  Sisebut  and  his  successors,  escaped 
I to  Mauritania,  and  settled  in  the  Byzantine  cities. 
Whether  they  mingled  with  the  Berber  population, 
making  converts  among  them,  is  an  open  question,  to 
I which,  however,  Arabic  historians  give  an  afflrma- 
I tive  answer.  Ibn-Kaldun  categorically  maintains 
' that  several  Berber  tribes  professed  Judaism:  the 
Nafusah  in  Ifrikiyyah  (Tunis  and  a department  of 
Constantine),  the  Faudalawah,  the  Fazaz,  the  Madi- 
unah,  the  Bahlulah,  and  the  Ghayyathah  in  the  Magh- 
I reb  al-Aksa  (in  the  west  of  the  department  of  Oran 
and  Morocco).  The  powerful  tribes  of  the  Jarua  and 
of  the  Aurfes,  whose  queen,  the  Kahina  Dihya,  for  a 
long  time  kept  the  Arabian  generals  in  check,  also 
practised  the  Jewish  religion.  Ibn-Kaldun  adds  that 
I the  existence  of  Judaism  among  the  Berbers  lasted 
until  the  reign  of  the  founder  of  the  Idriside  dynasty. 
This  prince  devoted  himself  energetically  to  stamp- 
ing out  all  traces  of  Judaism  from  his  empire:  but 
I certain  present  usages  among  the  tribes  of  the  Aures, 

I such  as  house-cleaning  at  Passover  time  and  Sabbath 
' observance,  must  be  considered  as  survivals  of  that 
religion.  Moreover,  some  contend  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  tribe  of  the  Henansha  (south  Constan- 
tine), leading  in  all  particulars  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  Arabs,  still  observe  the  religion  of  Moses. 

Under  Arabic  domination  the  situation  of  the  Al- 
gerian Jews  was  what  that  of  “ the  People  of  the 
Book”  {Ahl-al-Kitab)  has  always  been  in  Moslem 
I empires.  Though  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the 
' poll-tax  (jizyah),  the  regime  was  relatively  tolerant, 
and  they  maintained  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. At  the  same  time  they  were  always  exposed 
to  the  caprice  of  a prince  or  to  an  out- 
Arabic  burst  of  popular  fanaticism.  On  sev- 
Domi-  eral  occasions  under  Idriside  emirs 
nation.  they  suffered  persecution,  but  under 
I the  Aghlabites  they  experienced  real 

I tranquillity,  and  even  a fair  amount  of  favor.  Two 
I Jewish  physicians,  both  named  Ishak  ben  Amram, 

I appear  to  have  attained  a certain  standing  at  the 


court  of  Ziyadat-Allah  I.  and  of  Ziyadat-Allah  HI., 
and  to  have  been  the  confidants  and  counselors  of 
those  princes.  The  Almoravide  dynasty  seems  to 
have  left  the  Jewish  communities  of  the  Maghreb  in 
peace:  but  the  fanatical  Almohades,  who  overthrew 
it  (1146),  followed  a totally  different  policy  toward 
the  Jews.  Thefirst  Almohade,’Abdal-Mu’min,  made 
them  the  object  of  freipient  persecutions.  In  pur- 
suance of  a fanciful  belief,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  the  least  foundation  in  Moslem  tradition,  he 
pretended  that  Mohammed  had  permitted  the  Jews 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  for  only  five 
hundred  years,  and  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  IMessiah  had  not  appeared,  they  must  be 
forced  into  Islam  liy  fair  means  or  foul.  His  succes- 
sors pursued  the  same  course,  and  their  severe  meas- 
ures produced  either  emigration  to  the  cast  or  forced 
conver.sions.  Becoming  suspicious  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  new  converts,  the  Almohades,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  Moslems  of  longer  standing, 
obliged  them  to  wear  a special  garb.  Under  the 
various  dynasties,  which  after  the  fall  of  the  Almo- 
hades divided  the  Maghreb  among  themselves,  the 
Hafsides  of  Tunis,  the  Banu  Ziyan  of  Tlem^en,  and 
the  Marinides  of  Fez,  the  situation  of  the  Jews  was 
somewhat  improved.  At  any  rate  their  situation 
was  far  better  than  that  of  .Jews  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  Christian  Spain ; and  the  African  coast 
cities  became  the  natural  shelter  for  refugees  from 
Spanish  persecutions. 

In  1391,  in  consequence  of  that  terrible  uprising 
against  the  Jews  which  steeped  Castile,  Aragon, 
Andalusia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles  in 

Spanish  blood,  groups  of  immigrants  lauded 

Immigra-  at  Algiers,  Oran,  Mostaganem,  and 
tion.  Bougie,  penetrated  into  the  cities  of 
the  interior,  and  settled  there  with  the 
permission  of  the  Moslem  authorities.  They  had  to 
pay  a capitation  fee  of  a doubloon  for  admission  into 
the  land.  On  the  whole,  they  were  well  received  by 
the  Jewish  communities  already  there,  but  for  some 
time  they  formed  separate  groups. 

The  ancient  Algerian  Jews  were  known  as  “ wearers 
of  turbans,”  the  newcomers  as  “ wearers  of  birettas.” 
Greatly  superior  to  the  African  .Jew  in  culture  and 
in  intellectual  and  commercial  activity,  the  Spanish 
.Jew  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  from  the  first 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century  rabbis  who  emigrated 
from  Spain  are  found  at  the  head  of  nearly  all  Jew- 
ish communities  in  Algeria:  at  Algiers,  Isaac  ben 
Shesbet  Barfat,  known  by  the  abbreviation  “Ri- 
bash,”  and  Simon  ben  Zcmal.i  Duran  I.,  similarly 
called  “Rashbaz”;  at  Oran,  Amram  ben  Merovas 
Ephrati;  at  Constantine,  Joseph  ben  Menir  and  Mai- 
mun  ben  Saadia  Najar;  at  IMedeah,  Saadia  Darmon; 
at  Tlemgen,  Abraham  ben  llakin  and  Ephraim  An- 
kawa;  at  Bougie,  Benjamin  Amer,  etc. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  Jews  in  Algeria  contin- 
ually augmented,  the  increase  being  most  marked 
when  a large  immigration  into  Africa  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain  (1492,  1502)  four  to  five  thousand  of 
them  repaired  to  Africa.  An  old  chronicler  says: 
“Those  who  arrived  at  Oran  were  so  numerous  that 
the  Arabs,  on  seeing  their  vessels,  thought  that  ene- 
mies were  deseending  upon  them  and  killed  a num- 
ber; but  afterward  the  Moslem  prince  took  jiity 
on  them,  and,  through  the  intervention  of  an  intlu- 
ential  Jew  of  the  country  named  Dodiham,  per- 
mitted them  to  land.  He 'had  board  cabins  erected 
outside  the  city  for  them  and  the  cattle  they  brought 
with  them.”  The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that 
these  new'  immigrants  found  in  the  Algerian  cities 
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well-constitutedJewish  communities,  full  of  vitality, 
by  which  they  were  absorbed,  despite  their  own 
strength  and  importance ; for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
division  of  the  Jews  into  two  groups,  African  and 
Spanish,  that  has  existed  at  Tunis  up  to  our  own 
times,  ceased  in  Algeria  after  the  middle  of  the 
Turkish  period:  and,  in  the  second  place,  Arabic 
has  remained  the  current  speech  of  the  Algerian 
Jews,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  at  Tetuan  and 
Tangiers,  where  Spanish  is  the  vernacular  of  the 
Jews. 

At  first  Algeria  did  not  offer  the  Jewish  refugees 
from  Spain  a very  secure  asjdum.  When  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  took 
Oran  in  1509,  he  over- 
whelmed the  Jews 
with  his  impositions ; 

Peter  of  Navarre,  in 
his  conquest  of  Bou- 
gie (1510),  pillaged, 
massacred,  and  re- 
duced to  slavery  a 
considerable  number 
of  Jews. 

But  under  Turk- 
ish domination,  from 
1519  onward,  during 
the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  the 
Jews  in  the  towns  of 
the  regency  of  Al- 
giers enjoyed  a fair 
amount  of  securi- 
ty, being  practically 
guaranteed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion and  the  libert}’ 
to  administer  their 
own  affairs.  How- 
ever, they  were  de- 
spised, subjected  to 
annoying  treatment, 
forced  to  pay  heavy 
taxes,  and,  if  they 
complained,  punished 
with  the  utmost 
rigor.  In  addition 
they  were  exposed  to 
arbitrary  acts  at  the 
hands  of  petty  local 
tyrants.  The  pasha 
of  Tuggurt,  Mohammed  al-Akhal  ben  Jallab,  wished 
to  convert  the  Jews  to  Islam  by  force,  and  the  deys 
of  Algiers  on  several  occasions  handed 

Turkish  over  the  houses  of  the  Jews  to  the 

Domi-  populace  for  pillage.  But  it  was 

nation.  chiefly  in  the  villages  occupied  by 
the  Spaniards  and  exposed  to  the 
Avars  between  the  regency  and  the  Catholic  kings 
that  the  Jews  suffered  from  active  fanaticism — the 
fanatical  hate  inspired  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
Spaniards  in  possession  of  Tlem^en  in  1563  killed  or 
enslaved  fifteen  hundred  .Jews  there,  and  in  1669 
Taxardo  expelled  from  Oran  the  Jewish  population, 
proscribed  the  free  exercise  of  Judaism,  and  replaced 
the  synagogue  by  a church  dedicated  to  San  Christo 
de  la  Patienza.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Al- 
geiian  Jews  publicly  demonstrated  their  joy  on  sev- 
eral occasions  when  the  Turks  were  victorious  over 
the  Spaniards.  The  following  curious  fact  is  worthy 
of  mention  : Emperor  Charles  V.  sent  a Jew  of  Oran 
named  .Jacob  Cansino  (1556)  to  represent  him  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  to  protect  the 
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interests  of  Spanish  subjects  in  that  country:  the 
descendants  of  this  Jacob  Cansino,  Isaac,  Hayjrim, 
Aaron,  and  .Jacob,  in  direct  succession  from  father 
to  sou,  filled  the  office  of  consuls  of  Spain  in  Mo- 
rocco until  1666. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  certain  Jewish  communi- 
ties Avere  reestablished  or  enlarged  under  the  friendly^ 
rule  of  Turkish  deys.  Among  the  chief  of  these  is 
the  present  community  in  Oran.  In  1792,  after  the 
final  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Spaniards,  the  dey 
Mohammed  al-Kabir  invited  the  Jews  of  Tlemgen, 
of  Mostaganem,  of  Mascara,  and  of  Nedroma  to  live 
there.  On  condition  of  the  payment  of  certain 

taxes,  and  of  build- 
ing within  fixed  lim- 
its, he  conceded  to 
them  a piece  of  land 
between  Avhat  is  noAv 
Chateau-Neuf  and 
Saint-Andre.  At  Con- 
stantine the  dey  Salah 
donated  to  the  Jews 
of  the  region  some 
land  with  indefinite 
boundaries  between 
the  Souk  al  - Aseur 
and  the  gate  of  El- 
Kautara.  They  es- 
tablished themselves 
there,  erected  build- 
ings, and  peopled 
that  part  of  the  city 
up  to  the  desert. 

In  the  seventeenth 
century  a neAV  .Jewish 
element  found  its 
Avay  into  the  chief 
cities  of  the  regency, 
especially  at  Algiers. 
These  JeAvs  from  Leg- 
horn, Italy,  called 
Gorneyim,  soon  at- 
tained great  impor- 
tance as  social  eco- 
nomic factors.  It  was 
their  commercial  ac- 
tivity that  brought 
them  to  Algiers,  and 
in  the  course  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century 
they  became  the 
bankers  of  the  deys, 
intermediaries  between  them  and  the  European  pow- 
ers, and  their  respected  and  infiuential  counselors, 
almost  even  their  ministers. 

The  organization  of  the  Jewish  Algerian  commu- 
nities developed  in  the  course  of  time.  Definite  in- 
formation concerning  the  system  during  the  Turkish 
period  is  in  existence,  and  a short  summary  may  be 
given.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  community  was  a 
mukaddam  selected  by  the  Arabic  or  Turkish  gov- 
ernor of  the  city  or  the  region.  The 
The  Com-  mukaddam  was  the  official  representa- 
munities.  tive  of  the  community,  and  the  sole 
legal  intermediary  with  the  Moslem 
authorities  for  all  administrative  and  financial  af- 
fairs. He  Avas  assisted  by  a council  (tobe  lia-'ir), 
appointed  by  himself,  which,  apart  from  its  admin- 
istration of  the  general  affairs  of  the  community, 
saw  to  the  levying  and  collecting  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  Jews  of  the  country.  The  rabbin- 
ical tribunal  possessed  tAvo  judicial  functions.  In 
purely  religious  matters,  it  settled  ritual  questions 
and,  if  necessary,  inflicted  penalties,  fines  (kenas). 
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excommunications  (liemn),  and  flogging  imalkot) ; in 
civil  matters  it  exclusively  pronounced  judgment  on 
(jnestions  pertaining  to  personal  relations  and  suc- 
cession. The  mukaddam  executed  the  sentences.  In 
civil  matters  other  than  those  involving  personal  re- 
lations, the  rabbinical  tribunal  was  not  necessarily  the 
sole  authority;  the  Moslem  cadi  had  the  same  power 
if  the  parties  concerned  were  agreed  in  bringing 
their  differences  to  him,  or  when  only  one  of  the 
litigants  was  a Jew.  The  administration  of  relig- 
ious matters  was  entrusted  to  various  officials,  hier- 


val  Europe,  and  called  by  various  names : harrnh  and 
sharali  in  the  provinces  of  Algiers  and  Constantine ; 
and  in  the  province  of  Oran,  rnellah,  wdiich  is  still 
the  name  that  it  bears  in  Morocco.  Among  the  tribes, 
the  Jews  lived  apart  under  the  authority  of  the  sheik. 
Their  situation  was  wretched  and  precarious,  and 
more  so  under  Turkish  than  Arabic  domination.  Dis- 
tinction, of  course,  must  be  made  between  the  Leg- 
horn or  Frankish  Jews  and  the  native.  The  Turks 
imposed  on  the  latter  the  most  difficult  drudgery 
without  compensation,  and  subjected  them  to  en(l- 
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archical  in  character,  in  the  following  order:  gizhar, 
gabbai,  haber.  The  first  had  the  care  of  the  synagogue 
and  supervised  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  serv- 
ice. In  certain  cities  the  title  of  gizbar  was 
merely  honorary  and  was  purchasable  through  do- 
nations. The  gabbai  and  the  haber  attended  to 
mortuary  ceremonies,  and  the  latter  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  marriage  celebrations.  It  xvas  his  duty 
to  conduct  the  bride  from  her  parents’  home  to  the 
residence  of  her  husband. 

The  revenues  of  the  community  were  at  first  de- 
rived from  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption  levied 
on  certain  trades  (the  butcher’s  trade  and  the  sale 
of  Passover  bread).  Collections  and  voluntary  gifts 
supplied  the  rest.  There  were  generally  four  large 
collections  a year:  at  the  New-year,  for  the  housing 
of  the  poor;  on  Yom  Kippur  eve,  for  food  for  the 
poor;  at  Hanukkah,  for  clothes  for  the  poor;  at 
Purim,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  Passover. 

The  Algerian  Jews  were  forced  to  reside  in  a re- 
stricted quarter,  analogous  to  the  Ghetto  of  medie- 


less  annoyances.  They  were  officially  obliged  to 
wear  a sjiecial  costume:  n shncliiah,  a skullcap  of 
dark-colored  cloth,  a gray  burnoose,  and  shoes  with- 
out heels  {tcharpi  or  bettim).  The  women  dressed  in 
a caftan,  without  the  veil  worn  by  Moslem  women 
to  cover  their  faces.  Entrance  into  the  mosques  was 
absolutely  prohibited  to  Jews,  and  before  certain  par- 
ticularly venerated  mosques  they  were  compelled  to 
take  off  their  shoes.  They  were  forbidden  to  ride 
upon  a horse,  an  animal  set  apart  for  Iffoslems  only, 
and  could  use  only  asses  or  mules:  nor  were  riding- 
saddles  permitted,  merely  pack-saddles  and  panniers. 
Through  their  mukaddam,  they  had  to  pay  to  the 
Moslem  authorities  the  taxes  imposed  by  Islam  on 
“ the  People  of  the  Book.  ” In  certain  cities  they  were 
subjected  also  to  the  same  taxation  as  the  Moslems. 
At  Medeah,  l\\e  ghnrama,  payable  by  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, was  apportioned  equally  to  the  Jewish  and 
Moslem  communities,  the  latter  numbering  six  thou- 
sand, the  former  only  six  hundred. 

Religious  antagonism  and  the  scorn  of  the  Moslems 
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for  all  those  who  denied  the  mission  of  Mohammed 
did  not,  however,  create  insuperable  barriers  be- 
tween them  and  their  subjects.  On 
Relations  the  contrarj’,  there  are  still  traces  of 
of  Jews  and  the  intercoiirse  that  undeniabl}"  existed 
Moslems,  between  the  two  peoples.  Unity  of 
language,  daily  life  side  by  side,  and  the 
economic  position  rapidly  attained  by  the  Jew  in 
the  slothful  Moslem  societj',  greatly  contributed  to 
create  common  usages  and  observances.  It  was 
not  rare  that  rabbis  commanded  great  respect  from 
Arabs,  and  at  the  present  day  (1901)  the  Jews  of 
the  country  zealously  claim  as  sainted  rabbis  a num- 
ber of  highly  venerated  waits,  Sidi  Ya‘kub  (Jacob) 
and  Sidi  Yusif  (Joseph)  at  Tlem9en,  Sidi  Youslia* 
(.Joshua)  ben  Nun  near  Honain,  etc.,  all  bearing 
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Biblical  names,  whom  the  Arabs,  in  consideration  of 
their  high  qualities,  exalted  after  their  death  to  Ihe 
dignity  of  Moslem  Marabouts.  The  tombs  of  these 
illustrious  personages  have  become  sanctuaries,  the 
resorts  of  pilgrims  of  both  races,  before  which  they 
praetise  the  same  observances,  sometimes  highly 
fanciful.  Moreover,  every  j'ear  an  Arab  of  Algiers, 
a self-eonstituted  guardian  of  one  of  these  mara- 
bouts of  disputed  origin,  goes  to  the  province  of 
Oran  to  make  collections  among  the  Jewish  com- 
munities, and  is  generally  very  successful.  In  the 
same  category  with  these  facts  is  the  well-known 
veneration  paid  by  the  Arabs  to  the  s}magogue  of 
Bona. 

The  existence  among  the  Jews  of  a large  number 
of  usages  and  superstitions  is  to  be  attributed  wholly 
to  Moslem  influence.  Such  are;  the  custom  among 
women  of  mutilating  their  faces  on  the  death  of 
their  kindred;  belief  in  the  sorcery  of  the  jinn; 
and  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  white  fowls  placed 
under  the  sick-bed,  etc.  These  beliefs  are  wide- 
spread, and  ministers  of  religion  have  difficulty  in 
combating  them. 


For  four  centuries  the  family  .of  the  Duran  pro- 
vided heads  of  the  community  at  Algiers.  In  other 
cities,  owing  to  the  emigration  of  1391,  Spanish  rab- 
bis in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  obtained 
the  leadership  of  all  the  Jewries.  At  Tlem^en  was 
the  well-known  Eijhraim  Ankawa  (d.  1423) ; at  Oran 
and  Tlemgen,  Abraham  Abi  Zimra,  Isaac  Abi  Zimra, 
then  Alai  ben  Sidun  (fifteenth  century),  Joseph 
Alashkar,  and  Judah  Halaz  (sixteenth  century),  and 
the  family  of  the  Gavisson,  originally  from  Seville 
and  Granada,  who  left  Spain  after  1493.  At  Con- 
stantine is  the  tomb  of  Ben  Menir,  surnamed  “ He- 
Hasid,”  who  arrived  there  pi  obably  after  the  end  of 
tlie  fourteenth  century.  His  successor  was  Najar, 
author  of  various  casuistic  and  juristic  treatises. 

The  French  conquest  freed  the  mass  of  Algerian 
Jews  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  They  welcomed  it  as  a 
veritable  deliverance — which  it  was — 
The  French  and  the  very  day  after  the  entrance  of 
Conquest,  the  French  troops  at  Algiers,  they  be- 
came devoted  allies  of  the  civilizing 
power  which  made  an  end  of  Turkish  barbarity  in  that 
country.  The  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language 
possessed  by  the  Jews  made  their  services,  of  which 
they  were  not  sparing,  extremely  valuable  to  the 
French.  The  roll  of  honor  of  the  military  interpret- 
ers contains  the  names  of  a number  of  Algerian 
Jews,  some  of  whom  died  on  the  field.  According 
to  highly  respected  authorities,  the  brunt  of  the 
defense  of  Oran  when  besieged  by  Abd  el-Kader  in 
1833  was  borne  by  the  Jews.  Therefore  it  is  easy 
to  comprehend  that  from  1830  to  1870  opinion  has 
been  shifting  in  the  direction  of  the  assimilation 
of  the  Algerian  Jews  with  the  French  citizens. 
Magazine  articles,  various  publications,  and  the  res- 
olutions of  the  general  councils  did  not  cease  since 
184.5  to  pronounce  such  an  assimilation  to  be  most 
profitable  for  the  future  of  French  Algeria.  And 
this  desire,  frequently  expressed,  naturally  found  an 
echo  in  the  various  legislative  decisions,  which,  in 
the  forty  years  before  1870,  pretended  to  regulate 
the  legal  status  of  the  Algerian  population.  In  these 
decisions  the  statutes  concerning  the  Israelites  were 
always  double  in  character.  In  the  first  place  they 
clearly  distinguish  between  Jew  and  Moslem  among 
the  natives;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  more  and 
more  approximate  the  Jewish  element  to  the  French. 
To  mention  instances;  after  Aug.  10, 1834,  the  author- 
ity of  the  rabbinical  tribunals  was  considerably  re- 
stricted ; henceforth  they  decided  only  on  matters 
of  marriage,  divorce,  and  liturgy;  and  seven  j^ears 
later  they  were  completely  suppressed  (ordinance  of 
Feb.  28,  1841),  though  “pretoires”  of  the  IVIoslem 
cadis  in  the  meantime  continued  to  be  in  operation. 
The  decree  of  March  15, 1800,  which  in  penal  matters 
subjected  the  natives  of  the  territories  of  the  com- 
mando to  martial  law,  was  not  applicable  to  the 
Jews,  who,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  Algeria  they 
lived,  were  tried  before  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
civil  law.  The  Mosaic  law  in  secular  matters  had 
been  stippressed  by  the  statute  of  June  16,  1851, 
and  the  suppression  was  confirmed  by  the 
consnlte  of  1805,  which  in  addition,  according  to  arti- 
cle 2,  admitted  native  Jews  to  all  the  rights  of 
French  citizens  on  the  demand  of  each  individual. 
In  1866  they  were  granted  a special  representation 
in  the  municipal  councils  of  Algeria.  Finally,  the 
decree  of  Oct.  24,  1870,  better  known  as  the  decree 
of  Cremieux,  was  the  last  stage  in  the  long  jour- 
ney toward  the  legal  assimilation  of  the  Algerian 
Jews.  It  naturalized  them  as  a whole,  and,  conform- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  sup- 
pressed .Judaism  as  a nationality  in  the  new  France 
of  Africa,  but  permitted  it  to  exist  as  a religion 
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recognized  by  the  state.  Such  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  the  situation  of  the  Jews  of  Algeria.  They 
are  French  citizens,  and  since  1870  they  liave  made 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  show  tliemselves  worthy  of 
their  new  status.  Their  cliildren  attend  tlie  schools 
and  colleges  of  Algeria,  and  every  year  a number 
enter  the  large  schools  of  Paris. 

Within  recent  years  a strange  phenomenon  has 
manifested  itself — active  anti-Semitism  attended  hj' 
mob  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  political  anti- 
Semitic  party  had  hut  one  aim,  to  oppress  the  Jew, 
to  drive  him,  if  possible,  from  tlie 

Recent  country.  To  that  end  pamphlets  were 
Riots.  written,  speeches  were  made,  special 
papers,  like  “ L’ Algerie  Frau^aise  ” and 
“L’Anti-Juif,  ” were  started,  anti-Jewish  songs  were 
composed,  length)^  hooks  Avere  written;  all  means 
were  devised  for  making  the  life  of  the  Jcav  unhappy. 
JeAvish  merchants  Avere  boycotted,  indigent  .Icavs 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  free  hospital  serv- 
ice open  to  others,  attempts  Avere  made  to  render 
them  ineligible  to  public  office,  and  if  Jewish  chil- 
dren Avere  not  actually  kept  out  of  the  public  schools, 
they  did  not  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 

During  February,  1897,  an  association  of  stu- 
dents made  public  manifestations  against  a JeAv- 
ish  professor  recently  installed  at  Algiers : but  the  sig- 
nal for  unleashing  popular  hatred  Avas  a common 
brawl  at  Mostaganem,  begun  by  a party  of  cyclists 
from  Oran,  and  ending  in  violence,  pillage,  and  the 
complete  sacking  of  the  synagogue  (May  18,  1897). 
The  evil  spread,  and  the  same  scenes  were  enacted 
at  Ain-Tedeles,  Oran,  Aiu-Temouchent,  and  sev- 
eral other  places.  “Abas  lesJuifs!”  “Mort  aux 
Juifs!”  rang  through  the  Avhole  province.  Jews 
were  unsafe  on  the  streets ; stores  and  homes  were 
plundered  and  many  of  them  Avere  Avounded.  From 
this  time  manifestations  continued  to  be  made,  distur- 
bances very  frequently  occurred,  and  street  brawls 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Justice,  to  put  it  mildly, 
was  tardy ; the  police  were  lenient  to  the  anti-Semites, 
and  offenders  against  Jews  received  ridiculously 
small  penalties.  Hopes  Avere  founded  on  the  new 
governor-general,  Lepine,  who  assumed  office  at  the 
end  of  1897 ; but  his  policy  Avas  not  sufficiently 
strong,  and  equally  Auolent  riots  occurred  in  Al- 
giers in  January,  1898.  The  leader  Avas  Max  Kegis, 
elected  mayor  of  Algiers  in  November,  1898.  Other 
outbreaks  occurred  in  July,  1898;  February,  April, 
and  September,  1899,  and  the  anti-Semites  were  vic- 
torious in  the  elections  of  May  and  November, 
1898.  By  December,  1899,  there  was  a sensible  im- 
provement; Jonnart,  the  ncAv  governor-general,  in 
his  reply  to  the  grand  rabbi’s  address  of  Avelcome, 
declared  himself  against  anti-Semitism,  btit  the  anti- 
Semites  were  A-ictorious  in  the  municipal  elections  in 
all  three  provinces. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  causes  for  the  peculiar  and 
violent  character  of  Algerian  anti-Semitism.  Some 
ascribe  it  to  jealousy  created  by  the  Cremieux  de- 
cree. But  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  not 
natives  Avho  might  be  affected  by  such  jealousy.  It 
may  be  due  to  social  conditions  in  Algeria.  There 
is  a large  element  of  foreign  adventurers  of  mixed 
nationalities  Avho  Avere  too  rapidly  naturalized  and 
who,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  making  for- 
tunes quickly,  Avere  ready  to  accept  the  teachings  of 
clericalism  and  to  turn  against  the  easiest  victims  of 
their  passions.  The  natives  simply  followed  the 
lead  of  these  agitators. 

The  religious  organization  by  consistories  is  simi- 
lar to  that  in  France.  Since  July  10,  1861,  the  con- 
sistories have  received  legal  recognition,  and  are 
managed  by  a rabbi  and  six  laymen  elected  by  the 
I. — 25 


Jews  themselves  for  eight  years.  The  con.stitution 
of  the  con.sistories  is  settled  by  the  ordinance  of  Nov. 
9,  1845,  which  defined  all  functions,  fixed  the  amount 
of  sums  to  be  spent,  and  specified  the  purposes  of  ex- 
penditures. The  decree  of  Dec.  31, 
Religion  1895,  and  still  more  that  of  Aug.  23, 
and  Re-  1898,  limited  the  poAver  of  the  consis- 
ligious  Or-  tories,  Avhose  number  Avas  augmented 
ganization.  that  each  might  embrace  a smaller 
sphere.  The  consistory  of  Algiers  in- 
cludes, besides  five  congregations  in  Algiers,  four- 
teen outlying  communities,  one  of  Avhich,  Medeah, 
has  a rabbi;  the  consistory  of  Constantine  includes 
tAventy-one  communities,  of  Avhich  Bona  has  a rabbi ; 
and  the  consistory  of  Oran  embraces  thirty-eight, 
including  the  community  of  Tlemc;en. 

Up  to  1856  the  census  of  the  natives  in  Algeria 
was  made  by  the  military  administration  and  gave 
only  approximate  figures.  From  1830  to  1870  there 
was  no  increase  in  population  among  the  JeAvs,  but 
after  1881  many  came  from  Morocco  and  Tunis,  in 
order  toenjoy  the  fuller  liberty  conferred  on  Algerian 
Jews  by  the  Cremieux  decree.  However,  after  1895 
the  tribunals  struck  from  the  list  of 
Vital  voters  many  such  JeAvs.  Leroy-Beau- 
Statistics.  lieu  gives  the  jiopulation  of  natiA^e 
JeAvsinl891:  Algiers,  14,895;  Oran, 
19,794;  Constantine,  12,875 — that  is,  a total  of  47,564 
out  of  a population  of  4,169,6,50.  Hazell’s  “An- 
nual” (London)  for  1900  gives  the  JeAvish  population 
as  50,000.  The  average  number  of  births  a year  for 
the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  Avas  2,698,  or  56.72  to 
1,000  souls;  the  number  of  deaths  Avas  1,812,  or  38  to 
1,000.  This  is  a comparatively  large  death-rate,  due 
to  great  mortality  among  infants. 
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Charles  Du  Bouzet,  Les  Indigenes  Israelites  de  V Algerie, 
1871 ; A,  Crdmleux,  Refutation  de  V Expose  des  Motifs, 
1871,  p.  27 : J.  M.  Haddey,  Le  Here  d'Or  des  IsraRites 
Algeriens,  1872;  Charles  Roussel,  Les  Juifs  et  les  Miueul- 
rnans,  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Aug.  1.5,  1875;  Paul 
(iaffarel,  L'Algh'ic,  1883;  Maurice  AVahl,  Les  Juifs  d' Al- 
gerie, 1886;  J.  Weyl,  Les  Juifs  Proteges  Fran(}ais  aux 
Eehelles  du  Levant  et  en  Barbaric  sous  les  Regnes  de 
Louis  XIV.  et  de  Louis  XV.,  in  Rev.  ltt..Iuives,  1886,  xli., 
xiv, ; De  Grammont,  Ilistoire  d' Algerie  sous  la  Domination 
Turque,  1887  ; Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  L' Algerie  et  la  Tunisie, 
1897 ; Schiirer,  Gesch.  iii.  26;  A.  Cahen,  Les  IsraRites  dans 
VAfrique  Septentrionale ; les  Juifs  de  I' Algerie,  in  Bul- 
letin de  la  Soeiete  Archeologique  de  Constantine,  1867; 
Bloch,  Notes  sur  les  IsraRites  d' Algerie,  in  Rev.  fy.  Juives, 
1885,  X.  2.55 ; idem,  Les  Israelites  d'Oran,  ib.  1886,  xiii.  85-99 ; 
Barges,  Les  Juifs  de  Tlemqen,  in  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage 
d Tlemcen,  Paris.  On  the  origin  and  consequences  of  the  de- 
cree Cremieux : Delsieu,  Essai  iuer  la  Naturalisation  Collec- 
tive des  Juifs  Indigenes,  1860 ; Fregier,  Les  Juifs  Algeriens, 
Leur  Posse,  Leur  Present,  Leur  Avenir  Juridique,  1865 ; L. 
Forest,  La  Naturalisation  des  Juifs  Algeriens  et  Vlnsur- 
reetion  de  1871,  Paris,  1897 ; Jacques  Cahen,  Les  IsraRites 
de  V Algerie  et  le  Decret  Cremieux,  1900.  For  anti-Semitic 
literature:  Uenri  Garrot,  Les  Juifs  Alyeriens,lS9S;  Meynid, 
Les  Juifs  en  Algerie,  1888.  On  the  present  situation  of  the 
Jews : Durleu,  L'Antisemitisme  Algerien,  in  Rev.  Socialiste, 
July,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Dec.,  1899;  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1900;  Anony- 
mous, L'fEuvre  des  AntUuifs  d' Alger,  1899;  Anthony 
AVllkin,  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria,  ch.  xii.  (AntirSem- 
itism  in  Algiers),  London,  1900.  „ 

W.  Ma. 

AliGIERS  : A seaport  of  northern  Africa;  capi- 
tal of  the  French  colonial  province  of  Algeria.  The 
origin  of  its  Jewish  community,  like  that  of  all  Alge- 
rian communities,  is  shrouded  in  obscurity . Doubt- 
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less  a Jewish  population  existed  at  Algiers  when  the 
massacres  of  1391  drove  a number  of  refugees  from 
Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles  to  Africa;  but  probably 
it  was  not  large ; and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
real  foundation  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Algiers 
should  be  attributed  to  the  Spanish  rabbis  that  set- 
tled there  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  names  of  two  of  these  of  some  distinction  have 
been  handed  down;  viz.,  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  and 
Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran.  The  Duran  family — orig- 
inally from  Provence,  but  settled  for  a long  time 
in  Majorca — occupied,  almost  without  interruption, 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  foremost  rank 
in  Algiers,  and  provided  the  community  with  nu- 
merous rabbis  of  scholarly  attainments  and  men  of 
high  character. 

The  Spanish  persecution  following  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  (1492)  resulted  directly  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  Jewish  population  of  Algiers.  The 
latter  city — up  to  this  time  a mere  provincial  one, 
and  a bone  of  contention  between  the  kings  of 
Tlem^en  and  Tunis — was  advanced,  on  the  advent 
of  the  Turks  about  this  period,  to  the  rank  of  capi- 
tal. The  new  capital  of  the  deys  naturally  at- 
tracted a large  number  of  Spanish  immigrants ; and 
the  conquerors — avaricious  corsairs — seeing  a source 
of  profit  in  the  Jews,  regarded  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  latter  by  no  means  unfavorably.  In 
1518  Khair  al-Din  permitted  Jews  to  settle  in  Al- 
giers, assigned  them  a quarter  of  the  city,  subjected 
them  to  a tax,  and  restricted  them  from  opening 
more  than  a limited  number  of  shops. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  in 
the  Israelite  population  of  the  city  three  classes: 
Jews  originally  from  Spain,  those  from  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  native  Jews.  They  were  grouped  in  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  families;  they  engaged  in 
trades  and  manufactures ; and  at  their  head  was  a 
caciz.  Though  they  suffered  from  maltreatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Moslem  population,  it  seems  certain 
that  they  considered  their  lot  less  miserable  under 
the  domination  of  the  Turks  than  under  that  of  the 
Catholic  kings ; for  the  defeat  of  Charles  V.  before 
Algiers  in  1541  inspired  real  joy  in  the  victims  of 
Spanish  fanaticism  and  their  descendants.  Prayers 
and  poems  of  thanksgiving  were  composed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  rabbis  Moses ‘Abd-al-Asbi  and  Abra- 
ham Zarfati ; and  long  afterward  these 

Turkish.,  were  recited  in  the  synagogues  on  the 

Domina-  anniversary  of  this  memorable  event, 
tion.  Two  centuries  later  similar  feelings  of 
delight  were  manifested  by  the  Jews 
of  Algiers,  when  the  expedition,  led  with  a great 
flourish  by  O’Reilly  against  the  corsairs’  city,  ended 
in  lamentable  defeat  (1775). 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  number 
of  Jews  in  Algiers  had  increased  considerably:  a 
traveler  in  1634  estimated  them  at  10,000.  At  that 
date  the  differences  in  origin  had  become  less  marked  ; 
and  although  a distinction  might  be  made  between 
the  “ Cheklien  ’’  (Jewish  immigrants  from  Spain)  and 
the  “ Kapossiem  ” (old  native  Jews),  they  all  had  the 
same  customs,  led  the  same  life,  and  si)oke  the  same 
language — Arabic  blended  with  Spanish  and  He- 
brew. Their  position  was  always  rather  precarious. 
Events  but  little  serious  in  themselves  were  often 
attended  by  after-consequences  which  included  the 
pillage  of  the  Jewish  shops,  and  sometimes  even  the 
massacre  of  the  proprietors. 

Entirely  different  was  the  condition  of  a new 
Jewish  element,  that  of  the  Leghorn,  or  Frankish, 
Jews,  commonly  designated  “Gorneyim,”  who,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  added  their 
numbers  to  the  Hebrew  i)opulation  of  Algiers.  The 


first  of  these  to  attain  celebrity  was  Sulaiman  Jakete, 
farmer  of  the  taxes  on  wax  under  the  deys  Ali 
Sha’ush  and  Mohammed  ibn  Hasan,  of  whom  he 
was  Ihe  trusted  adviser.  In  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury the  Gorneyim  acquired  an  ever-increasing  im- 
portance in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
regency.  Tolerably  Occidentalized,  they  fell  gen- 
erally, by  the  regime  of  the  capitulations,  under 
the  authority  of  the  European  consuls,  and  were  the 
usual  intermediaries  between  the  consuls  and  the 
Tui'kish  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  their  ac- 
tivity, their  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  their  great 
wealth  assured  them  wide  influence  over  the  de3'^s, 
of  whom  they  were  often  the  bank- 
The  Leg-  ers,  agents,  and  even  the  political  ad- 
horn  Jews,  visers.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  two  Gorneyim  especially, 
.loseph  Bakri  and  Naphtali  Busnash,  had  attained 
a predominant  position.  The  dey  Hasan  granted 
them  a monopoly  of  the  grain  trade;  during  the 
dearth  of  1795  they  supplied  France  with  a consid- 
erable quantity  of  wheat  on  credit;  and  on  their  ad- 
vice the  dey  authorized  a loan  to  the  French  “ Di- 
rectory ” of  five  million  francs,  the  credit  for  which 
was  eventually  transferred  to  them.  Thirty  years 
later  the  settlement  of  this  loan  was  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences.  Hasan’s  successor, 
Mustapha,  owed  his  elevation  to  the  influence  of 
Busnash,  who  was  his  banker,  and  in  whose  hands 
he  was  but  a tool.  In  Mustapha’s  reign  the  secret 
hate  cherished  by  the  janizaries  and  the  Moors 
against  the  all-powerful  Gorne3dm  manifested  itself 
in  a terrible  riot.  Busnash  was  killed  at  the  gate  of 
the  dey’s  palace  by  a janizary,  who,  firing  a pistol 
at  him,  cried  out  ironically,  “ Hail,  king  of  Algiers!  ” 
The  populace  attacked  the  Jewish  shops;  a massacre 
ensued,  which  the  dey,  out  of  fear,  countenanced; 
while  the  French  consul  sheltered  in  his  house  two 
hundred  .lews  in  danger  of  their  lives. 

In  succeeding  3mars  the  Gorneyim  regained  a part 
of  their  influence.  Dey  Hasan  (1818-30)  enforced 
the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  Bakri  and  Busnash  in  regard 
to  the  loan  of  1795 ; and  the  difficulty  arising  on  this 
occasion  was  the  original  cause  of  the  definite  rup- 
ture between  the  regency  and  France,  of  the  expe- 
dition of  1830,  and  of  the  French  conquest  of  Al- 
geria. Despite  the  high  position  acquired  by  the 
Gorne3nm  under  the  regency  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  the  less  important  Jews  of 
Algiers  were  yery  harshly  treated  by  the  Turkish 
authorities.  They  were  subjected  to  continual  yexa- 
tions;  and  at  the  time  of  the  march  on  Algiers  the 
French  generals  found,  without  shelter  outside  the 
walls,  more  than  three  hundred  Jewish  families, 
whom  the  dey  had  mercilessly  driyen  from  the  city 
in  anticipation  of  a siege. 

Out  of  a total  population  of  about  97,000,  the 
.Jewish  residents  of  Algiers  numbered  in  1900 
nearly  10,000,  of  whom  1,200  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Large  numbers  of  Jews  are  engaged 

Handi-  in  commerce  and  petty  traffic;  but 

crafts.  since  the  charge  has  recently  been 
made  that  they  haye  unfairly  mo- 
nopolized all  the  trade  in  Algiers,  it  may  be  well 
to  present  some  figures  showing  the  proportion 
among  them  that  follow  handicrafts.  There  are  250 
shoemakers;  155  tinners  and  blacksmiths;  200  tai- 
lors; 40  joiners  and  cabinet-makers;  70  house-paint- 
ers; and  100  watchmakers  and  jewelers.  Before  the 
anti-Semitic  troubles  of  1897-99  the  Algiers  Bureau 
of  Charity  assisted  about  600  families;  and  1,200 
haye  been  aided  since. 

At  the  head  of  the  community  are  a consistory  and 
a grand  rabbi,  the  latter  being  appointed  by  decree 
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of  the  president  of  tlie  French  Republic  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Central  Consistory  of  Paris. 
There  are,  in  addition,  a considerable  number  of 
native  rabbis  and  of  minor  officials,  appointed  by  the 
consistory  and  paid  by  the  community,  and  six  hon- 
orary officials  called  gizbarirn.  Algiers  has  nineteen 
synagogues,  of  which  six  are  official  and  thirteen 
private.  The  oldest  of  the  former  was  founded  in 
1866;  of  the  latter,  nine  existed  before  the  conquest, 
the  remainder  being  of  comparatively  recent  estab- 
lishment. Among  the  rabbis  at  Algiers  before  the 
conquest,  besides  Barfat  and  Duran  already  referred 
to,  may  be  mentioned  Judah  Ayyas,  Moses  ben 
Isaac  Meshih,  Tbn  Hayyim,  Joseph  Azubib,  and 
Nehorai  Azubib.  Its  native  rabbis  included  Isaac 
ben  Samuel,  David  Zais,  Zemah  Duran,  Judah  Amar ; 
and  among  its  grand  rabbis  sent  from  France  were 
Michel  Weil,  Lazare  Cohen,  Abraham  Cahen,  Isaac 
Bloch,  Moise  Weil,  and  Abraham  Bloch. 

Bibliography  : For  general  information,  see  the  bibliography 

under  Algeria.  Specialw'orks  are : Notes  mir  les  IsraHitcs 

de  I'Alyeric,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  x.  25.5 ; Cahen,  Erreur 

Chronolouiquc  d Alyer,  in  Archives  Israelites,  xxvi.  132. 

W.  Ma. 

ALGXJADEZ  MEIR  B. 

SOLOMON  ; A Castilian  court  physician  and  chief 
rabbi  of  the  fifteenth  century ; exact  dates  of  birth 
and  death  unknown.  He  was  presumably  related 
to  Don  David  Alguadez,  a brother-in-law  of  the 
treasurer  of  Portugal,  Don  Juda,  and  to  Salomon 
Alguadez,  who  lived  in  Peralta,  in  Navarre,  in  the 
year  1414;  perhaps  also  to  Abraham  Alguadez,  who 
resided  in  Vitoria  in  1461.  According  to  Zacuto, 
Meir  Alguadez  studied  the  Talmud  at  Toledo  under 
the  direction  of  Judah  b.  Asher,  and  also  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  followed 
as  a profession.  He  “ wandered  from  town  to  town, 
from  land  to  land,”  though  his  residence  was  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Castile.  Because  of  his  skill, 
and  of  the  successful  cures  he  had  effected,  the  king 
appointed  him  his  body-physician.  He  enjoyed  such 
favor  with  King  Henry  HI.  that  he  was  made  chief 
rabbi  of  all  the  Jewish  communities  in  Castile.  He 
ranked  among  the  most  influential  men  of  his  time. 
Salomon  ha-Levi  of  Burgos,  who,  as  Paul  de  Santa 
Maria,  or  Paul  de  Burgos,  became  bishop  of  Carta- 
gena about  1393,  addressed  to  him  a Hebrew  satire 
on  the  festival  of  Purim,  and  received  in  rejoinder 
the  satirical  letter  entitled  “ Be  not  like  thy  fathers ! ” 
Cj'nUSS  'nn  which  had  been  written  by  Pro- 
fiat Duran,  who  had  been  forced  to  undergo 
baptism  in  1391,  but  soon  after  publicly  returned  to 
Judaism. 

Meir  Alguadez  was  alwaj's  on  the  alert  to  defend 
Judaism  and  Jews,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Jewish  communities  of  Castile  that  on  his  death 
they  exhibited  their  gratitude  by  exempting  from 
all  communal  taxation  his  widow,  Batlisheba,  and 
his  daugliter,  Luna,  who  had  married  Don  Meir  ibn 
Alfakar  of  Toledo. 

Though  much  occupied  in  other  ways,  Meir  Al- 
guadez found  time  for  literary  work.  At  the  instance 
of  his  patron,  Bcnveniste  ibn  Labi,  of  Saragossa,  he 
translated  “ Aristotle’s  Ethics  ” from  the  Latin  of 
Boethius  into  Hebrew.  He  intended  in  the  same 
manner  to  make  Aristotle’s  “ (Economica”  accessible 
to  his  coreligionists.  About  1400  he  wrote  a number 
of  prescriptions  for  various  diseases,  to  which  liis  pu- 
pil, Joseph,  added  others,  and  which  the  historian, 
Joseph ha-Kohen  (Genoa,  1546)  translated  from  Span- 
ish into  Hebrew  under  the  title  “Mekiz  Nirdamim,” 
but  did  not  publish.  The  translation  of  the  “ Ethics  ” 
was  published  by  Isaac  Satanow  (Berlin,  1790). 

Nothing  definite  is  known  concerning  the  last 


years  of  Don  Meir  Alguadez.  The  accusations  that 
he  poisoned  the  w'eakly  and  long-suflering  King 
Henry  HI.,  or  that,  influenced  by  Paul  de  Burgos, 
he  caused  the  desecration  of  the  host,  and  being 
brought  to  torture,  confessed  it  and  was  barbarously 
executed,  were  long  ago  characterized  by  the  Span- 
ish historians  themselves  as  mere  fables.  Don  Meir 
probably  died  before  1413,  the  date  of  the  disputa- 
tion at  Tortosa;  had  he  been  alive,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  present. 

Bibliography  : M.  Kayserling,  Das  Castilianische  Gemeinde- 

Statut,  in  Jahrhuch  fUr  d.  Geschichte  der  Juden  u.  des 

Judenthums,  iv.  281  et  seq. ; Steinschneider,  Hcbr.  Uebcrs. 

pp.  210  et  seq.,  775. 

M.  K. 

ALGTJM  or  ALMUG  : A tree,  the  identity  of 
which  is  uncertain.  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  «.r.,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  coral-wood;  others,  that  it  may 
be  brazil-wood  (.so  Kimhi)  or  red  sandal-wood.  The- 
name  “Almug”  (I  Kings,  x.  11)  is  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  a corrupted  form  or  transiiosition 
of  “Algum”  (H  Chron.  ii.). 

According  to  I Kings,  x.  11  and  H ('liron.  ix.  10, 
11,  the  Almug  was  imported  from  Ophir;  while,  ac- 
cording to  11  Chron.  ii.  8,  algum-trees  were  obtained 
from  the  Lebanon  mountains.  The  latter  state- 
ment increases  the  difficulty  of  identification.  Un- 
less the  words  “ out  of  Lebanon  ” be  regarded  as 
a gloss,  the  simplest  solution  seems  to  be  that  Al- 
gum and  Almug  were  originally  two  different  trees 
• — as  already  suggested  by  Celsiu.s — which  liavc  been 
confused  with  one  another.  Its  wood  was  used  by 
Solomon  in  his  building  operations,  more  particu- 
larly for  terraces,  stairs,  and  balustrades;  it  served 
also  for  making  harps,  psalteries,  and  other  musical 
instruments  (see  the  commentaries  of  Thenius,  Keil, 
Kittel,  and  Benzinger  on  the  Biblical  passages 
in  question  and  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  references 
in  Jastrow,  l.c.).  See  Perles,  in  “Monatsschrift,” 
xxxviii.  135.  G.  B.  L. 

ALHADiB  (Alchadib,  anxn.  pinxH.  3nn.  annx. 

“Jew.  (juart.  Rev.”  x.  530  = hunchback) : Name  of 
a family  of  which  representatives  are  known  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  following  list  includes 
the  more  important  members: 

Abraham  ben  Solomon  Albadib : Judge  in 
Corfu  in  1530. 

Eliakim  Albadib : Lived  in  Lepanto,  seven- 
teenth century. 

Ezra  ben  Solomon  Albadib : Venice,  1607.  Sam- 
uel Aboab  addressed  a letter  to  him  in  1647. 

^ayyim  Albadib  : In  the  seventeenth  century, 
who,  according  to  Sambari’s  “ Chronicle  ” (Neubauer, 
“Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles,” i.  140),  composed  an 
index  “ Mekor  Hay3im  ” to  the  Scripture  passages 
found  in  homiletic  works. 

Isaac  Albadib : Lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy,  in  Cairo;  mentioned  by  Sambari  {l.c.,  p.  163, 
two  lines  from  bottom  of  page). 

Isaac  ben  Solomon  ben  Zaddik  Albadib : An 
astronomer  of  note,  in  Castile  (1370),  in  Sicily  (1396- 
1429  ?),  a pupil  of  Judah  ben  Asher  and  follower  of 
Samuel  Zarza.  He  composed  a work  on  chronology 
called  “(jraii  Selulah  ” (Plain  WajO,  ia  which  he  fol- 
lows Al-Rakkain,  the  authority  for  astronomers  in 
Tunis.  He  adds  four  tables  taken  from  Al-Battani 
and  one  from  Al-Kammad.  According  to  a manu- 
script in  private  hands,  he  wrote  also  mon  miX 
(Letter  on  Desirable  Instruments),  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  instruments  which  he  had  invented  in  Sicily. 
According  to  Steinschneider,  this  is  not  the  same  as 
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his  work  yviOOH  '^3  (Planimetrical  Instruments). 
He  wrote  also  a treatise  on  theological  terminology. 
According  to  Buxtorf,  he  was  the  author  of  “Le- 
shon  ha-Zahab”  (Golden  Tongue)  on  the  weights  and 
measures  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Finally,  he  is  the 
author  of  a hymn  on  Esther — giving  his  own  full 
name  in  acrostic — as  well  as  of  an  addition  to  the 
poem  with  which  Moses  Handali  opened  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Al-Fergani’s 
astronomy.  (See  Steinschneider,  “Munich  Cata- 
logue,” p.  92;  2ded.,  p.  256;  “Hebr.Uebers.”  pp.  550, 
556;  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  vii.  112;  Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  536.) 

Jacob  ben  Moses  Alhadib  : Lived  in  1442;  the 
writer  of  “Codex  de  Rossi,  No.  950.” 

Johanan  AHiadib  : Lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Judab  AlLadib  : Lived  in  1566,  in  Lepanto. 

Menahem  Alhadib:  Lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  Arta. 

Menahem  ben  Samuel  Alhadib  : Lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  Safed. 


Moses  ben  Isaac  Alhadib : Lived  in  1560 ; judge 
at  Patros. 

Samuel  Alhadib  : Lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Samuel  Alhadib:  Lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  Safed. 

Solomon  ben  Menahem  Alhadib : Lived  in 
1543,  in  Venice. 

Solomon  ben  Samuel  Alhadib  : Died  of  the 
plague  while  still  young,  in  1349. 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  433,  434 : Steinschneider,  Cat. 

Bodl.  No.  530"  ; Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  530. 

G. 

‘AL  HA-RISHONIM  hv)  • A pas- 

sage in  the  Morning  Prayer  coming  between  the 
Shema*  and  the  ‘Amidah.  In  the  Northern  rituals 
a variant  is  substituted  on  the  festivals  and  spe- 
cial Sabbaths  when  the  piyut  termed  “ Zulat,  ” from 
the  concluding  word  of  the  passage,  “ Zulateka,  ” is 
introduced.  In  honor  of  the  occasion,  the  passage 
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“ ‘Al  ha-Rishonim  ” is  chanted  as  an  introduction  to 
the  piyut  to  some  elaborate  melody  traditionally  as- 
sociated ■with  the  occasion.  Three  such  melodies  are 
widely  known,  one  for  Passover,  the  second  for  the 
other  festivals,  and  the  third  for  the  Sabbaths  of 
the  ‘Omer  period.  None  of  these  melodies  has  any 
pretensions  to  antiquity,  the  material  of  construc- 
tion, quoted  partly  from  related  sections  of  the  serv- 
ice, being  clearly  traceable.  But  those  for  the  Pass- 
over  and  for  the  ‘Omer  Sabbaths  succeeding  it  may 
be  quoted  in  juxtaposition  to  illustrate  a principle 
underlying  all  the  Jewi.sh  musical  uses,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  character,  even  the  mode,  of  a 
melody  varies  rather  according  to  the  occasion  on 
which  it  is  to  be  chanted  than  according  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  text.  Here  there  is  the  grateful  gaiety 
of  the  Passover  melody  in  contrast  with  the  plain- 
tiveness of  that  for  the  later  season  of  sad  memories : 
the  difference  being  obviously  not  suggested  by  the 
text,  but  by  the  historical  associations  of  these  two 
seasons  of  the  Jewish  year.  F.  L.  C. 

AL-5AIIIZI,  JTJDAH  B.  SOLOMON  B. 
HOPHNI  (surnamed  AL^AB.IZI):  A celebrated 
Hebrew  poet  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 


tury, who  lived  in  Spain  and  traveled  in  the  Orient. 
Neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is 
known.  Possessing  a masterly  knowledge  of  He- 
brew and  Arabic,  he  seems  to  have  been  appreciated 
as  a poet  at  home  and  on  the  various  journeys  he 
made  to  southern  France.  His  disposition  was  a 
genial  one ; he  loved  what  was  witty  and  sparkling. 

His  first  introduction  to  the  literary  world  was  in 
the  shape  of  a translation  of  the  celebrated  “ Maka- 
mat”  of  the  Arabic  poet,  Hariri  of  Bozra.in  which,  in 
inimitable  style,  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the  sudden 
rimes  and  abounding  quaint  conceits  of  his  original. 
But,  while  a master  of  witty  poetry,  he  was  a serious 
student  as  well,  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
value  of  such  works  as  Maimonides’ 
Translator.  “ Commentary  on  the  Mishnah  ” and 
“Moreh  Nebukim,”  both  of  which  he 
likewise  translated — the  former  only  in  part — from 
Arabic  into  Hebrew.  In  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  he 
determined  to  travel  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  his  distin- 
guished predecessor,  Judah  ha-Levi,  had  done  fifty 
years  before.  Unfortunatelytimes  had  changed:  Jew- 
ish poetry  and  the  love  for  it  had  considerably  de- 
clined since  Ha-Levi  had  brought  both  to  the  highest 
pitch.  This  decline  was  not  altogether  without  cause ; 
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there  were  man}’  poets  in  liis  days,  tliongli  of  far  in- 
ferior rank ; lienee  there  was  a certain  indifference  in 
the  hearts  of  the  former  patrons  of  Hebrew  literature. 
Alharizi  was  made  to  experience  this  painfully  on  his 
travels:  he  received  no  such  welcome  as  Judah  ha- 
Levi  had ; and  he  plaintively  deplored  the  passing  of 
the  bygone  times  when  Solomon  Gabirol,  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  and  Moses  ibn  Ezra  gained  such  valuable  re- 
wards from  the  lovers  of  literature.  He  found  the 
well-springs  of  liberality  closed  to  him ; and  thus  he 
sang: 

“The  fathers  of  song,  Saldmo,  and  Judah, 

And  Moses  besides— all  shone  in  the  west. 

And  rich  men  were  rite  then  who  purchased  the  pearls  of  their 
art : 

How  sad  is  my  lot  now  times  are  so  changed ! 

The  rich  men  have  gone,  and  their  glory  hath  set ! 

The  fathers  found  fountains— for  me  ne’er  a fountain  will 
start ! ” 

But  though  his  journey  brought  him  disappoint- 
ment and  possibly  suffering,  it  stimulated  him  to 
the  production  of  his  masterpiece,  “ Tahkemoni.  ” He 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin : Speaking 
of  his  previous  work  of  translating  Hariri,  he  says, 
“Thus  I gave  what  was  demanded — by  the  Andalu- 
sian rich  commanded — and  I brought 
The  “ Tat- home  unto  each  Israelite — the  work 
kemoni.”  of  that  rare  Ishmaelite.”  Leaving  his 
home,  he  traveled  eastward  by  sea ; and 
then  there  dawned  upon  him  the  folly  of  having 
given  his  efforts  solely  to  the  translation  of  an  Ar- 
abic author : 

“ As  If  the  word  of  the  Lord  of  life— in  Israel  were  no  longer 
rife : like  her  of  old — of  whom  we  are  told— ‘other  vineyards  I 
protected— my  own,  alas,  that  I neglected ! ’ ” (Cant.  i.  6). 

He  therefore  determined  to  write  an  original  work 
in  Hebrew  (1218-20).  He  gave  it  the  name  of  “ Tah- 
kemoni,” “the  wise  one”  (?);  see  II  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 
As  the  “narrator”  (see  below)  he  selected  Heman 
the  Ezrahite,  and  as  the  “ hero  ” of  the  narratives, 
Heber  the  Kenite.  Although  this  tvas  designed  to 
be  a wholly  original  work,  he  followed  the  model  of 
his  first  favorite,  Hariri,  by  adopting  from  him  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  makama:  that  curious  species 
of  riming  prose,  with  its  desultory  leaps  and  coin- 
cident assonances,  its  verbal  quips  and  countless 
conceits.  But  what  gave  it  exceptional  zest  for 
Jewish  readers  was  Alharizi’s  deft  interweaving  of 
whole  Biblical  sentences,  the  incongruity  of  which 
as  to  the  circumstances  described,  but  their  witty  fit- 
ness in  their  new  application,  could  not  fail  to  evoke 
a constant  series  of  smiles  in  the  scholarly  reader 
who  knew  his  Hebrew  Bible  w’ell.  The  makama 
is  quite  an  old  and  familiar  form  of  Arabic  poetry ; as 
early  as  1054,  the  Arabic  poet,  Ahmad  Abu  al-Fadhl 
b.  Husein,  of  Hamadan  in  Persia,  composed  several 
hundred  makamas  exactly  in  the  style  later  adopted 
by  Hariri.  Concerning  the  makama,  Kiimpf  says, 
“ The  Semites  had  no  theater ; but  they 
The  had  story-tellers,  who  related  deeds  and 
Makama.  happenings  in  truly  dramatic  style.” 

In  this  species  of  spoken  drama,  two 
personages  were  supposed  to  take  part  in  constant 
dialogue:  the  hero  who  told  of  his  doings,  and  the 
narrator  who  served  as  chorus  to  him,  drawing  him 
out,  as  it  were,  by  interrogating  him.  Each  episode 
described  by  the  hero  is  the  subject  of  a single  ma- 
kama (poem),  and  has  no  close  connection  with  that 
which  follows,  but  its  rambling,  riming  prose  is  ex- 
tended and  diversified  by  the  interpolation  of  smaller 
poems,  in  absolutely  strict  rhythm  and  rime,  and 
generally  of  exalted  strain.  The  manner  of  opening 
a makama  may  be  understood  from  the  following : 

“ From  Siddim’s  vale — to  Chaldea’s  pale— went  I— and  when 
arrived— the  thought  revived— to  try— all  to  see — that  there 


might  be— rising,  growing — coming,  going,  of  the  worst  and 
the  best,  east  and  west.  As  I strode  on  the  road — one  day  I 
espied  on— a stone— all  alone— at  the  highway  side— a stranger 
sitting— resting  him.  As  befitting— I addressed  him— aiming 
at  interesting  him— as  travelers  do— when  a few — or  two — 
chance  to  meet— in  a country  street.  And  I said.  What  cheer- 
neighbor  dear?— Whence  hast  thou  strayed— and  what  thy 
trade  ?— He  said,  From  daring  feat— to  daring  feat— as  it 
chances— my  roving  pleasure  ever  glances.— A fox  I chase — 
or  run  a race — with  the  mountain  sheep ; no  lull  hx)  steep— or 
vale  too  deep— for  me  to  pace.  Said  I,  Tell  me,  since  thou  so 
much  hast  wandered— some  wondrous  thing  that  thou  hast 
pondered.  He  answered,’’  etc.  (“Tahkemoni,”  makama  x.. 

The  Chanticleer’s  Reproach  ”). 

The  episodes  of  the  “ Tahkemoni  ” cover  a wide 
field  of  remarkable  experiences,  varying  from  a 
banquet  given  to  him  in  an  important  city  of  Baby- 
lonia (where,  as  the  guest,  Heman  [Alharizi]  tells 
of  all  the  noble  poets  he  has  known  in  Spain)  to  a 
battle  between  Arabs  “in  the  tents  of  Kedar,”  a de- 
bate betw'een  an  ant  and  a flea,  or  a reproof  by  a 
village  chanticleer  escaped  from  the  butcher’s  knife. 

If  any  purpose  can  be  said  to  iinderlie  Alharizi’s 
work,  more  serious  than  the  one  he  himself  alleges, 
namely,  the  entertainment  and  refreshment  of  wear- 
ied minds,  it  may  possibly  be  di.sccrned,  as  KUmpf 
suggests,  in  his  constantly  implied  reminders  to 
wealthy  men  that  they  are  bound  to  patronize  and 
protect  those  that  make  scholarship  their  wealth  and 
art  their  worth.  His  own  experience  gave  point 
and  pith  to  these  admonitions.  But  if  his  own  suf- 
ferings served  likewise  as  the  inspiration  of  his  song, 
one  feels  gratified  to  learn  from  himself  that  the 
bow  of  constant  hope  shone  steadily  for  him.  As 
he  himself  says : 

'rjiD  pntf'  'jji?  'h 
.nK’3’  CUN  nen  i6 
*13^  nj  'oi?  i6  ’3  lyn  djon 
.nc’pn  nriNU  dj  '3 

“ If  heaven’s  clouds  should  weep  as  my  poor  eyes  have  done. 
Then  were  for  man  on  earth  no  path  that  still  were  dry  ; 

But  know,  that  e’en  for  me,  as  erst  for  Lamech’s  son. 

With  all  this  deluge  stood  a rainbow  in  the  sky  ! ” 

Alharizi’s  journey  seems  to  have  led  him  first  to  Al- 
exandria, then  to  Palestine.  In  1218  he  was  in  Jerusa- 
lem, as  he  states  in  the  twenty-eighth  makama  of  the 
“Tahkemoni.”  He  mentions  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  in  1199 — on  the  recapture  of  the  holy  city  by 
the  Mohammedans  from  the  Christians 
His  — that  the  Jews  were  again  allowed  to 

Criticisms,  live  there.  From  Palestine  his  path 
led  him  to  Syria,  and  there  Damascus 
held  him  for  a time.  He  has  no  high  opinion  of  the 
Damascenes:  they  are  “ lovers  of  the  wine-cup.” 
Of  one  of  the  poets  of  the  city  he  says  that  “ when 
he  a ditty  w’rites  or  eke  an  ode — it  sounds  as  if  some 
pot  or  kettle  did  explode.”  Again,  “they  are  noth- 
ing but  shallow  rimesters  whose  tlow  of  eloquence 
or  diction  soon  runs  dry,  sirs!  ” As  a general  thing, 
however,  Alharizi’s  opinions  concerning  his  rivals, 
Jewish  or  non-Jewish,  were  always  more  vehement 
than  just  (see  Awani).  IVliether  he  visited  Greece 
or  not  is  not  clear:  he  has  no  respect  for  Grecian 
poets,  who,  he  says,  “ mingle  roses  and  thorns  ” (of 
style)  promiscuously.  From  the  superscription  of 
the  last  makama,  it  appears  that  in  1204,  the  year 
Maimonides  died,  he  was  back  again  in  Toledo ; but 
there  is  no  intimation  of  his  fate  thereafter. 

A remarkable  illustration  of  his  verbal  dexterity 
may  be  mentioned : it  is  in  the  eleventh  makama  of  the 
book  which  is  entitled  “ Mahberet  Shirah  bat  Shalosh 
Leshonot  ” (The  Song  of  the  Three  Languages).  It 
contains  an  interpolated  poem,  twenty-three  lines 
long,  every  line  of  which  is  written  one-third  in  He- 
brew, one-third  in  Arabic,  and  one-third  in  Aramaic. 
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The  Arabic  portion  rimes  with  the  Hebrew  through- 
out; the  Aramaic  portions  have  one  rime,  and  that  a 
two-syllabled  one,  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
poem. 

Alharizi  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  brilliant 
qualities,  but  a prey  possibly  to  his  impatience  due  to 
his  trials  and  sufferings.  Many  of  the  better  poems 
— those  interpolated  in  the  various  makamas — betray 
a height  of  noble  feeling  which  marks  the  true  man 
of  sentiment.  Of  his  merits  as  a master  of  Hebrew 
versification  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Abiaham  b. 
Isaac  Bedersi  (end  of  the  thirteenth  century),  in  his 
“Hereb  Hamithapeket  ” (Flaming  Sword),  mentions 
him  together  with  Gabirol,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  Judah  ha- 
Levi  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  463).  The  poet  Immanuel  of 
Rome  speaks  in  the  preface  to  his  “Mahberot  ” (Ma- 
kamas), with  reverence  of  him  who  wrote  poetry  and 
composed  parables  “ diverse  each  one  from  the  other,” 
such  as  “ the  ancients  knew  not  ” ; and  he  placed  his 
poems,  “taken  with  his  sword  and  with  his  bow,” 
in  the  names  of  other  men,  although  he  alone  com- 
posed them ; in  the  name  of  Heber  the  Kenite  . . . 
thus  he  took  in  his  hand  “ the  rod  ” of  his  intelligence 
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F.  DE  S.  M. 

‘AL  HE7  (XDn  ^y)  : The  longer  confession  of  sin 
( Widdui),  each  sentence  of  which  begins  with  tlie 
formula,  “Forgive  us  for  the  sin  we  have  commit- 
ted before  Thee  in  . . .”  the  particular  sins  then 
being  enumerated  in  alphabetical  order.  In  the 
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and  “ therewith  performed  the  miracles.  ” (The  words 
in  quotation-marks  are  Biblical  phrases,  in  the  mo- 
saic style  of  writing  then  prevalent  among  Hebrew 
scholars.)  In  his  twenty -eighth  makama,  he  places 
Alharizi  in  paradise,  in  the  choice  company  of 
Maimonides  and  Mattathias,  the  high  priest  of  the 
Hasmoncans. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  his  writings : 

Original  works : (1)  Commentary  on  Job  (Zunz,  p. 
213) ; (2)  the  “ Tahkemoni  ” ; (3)  “ Sefer  ‘ Anak  ” (The 
Necklace),  an  imitation  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra’s  work  of 
the  same  name  (Zunz,  in  “ Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.”  1839, 
p.  388);  (4)  a small  work,  “Sefer  Goralot”  (Book  of 
Lots) ; (5)  “ Refuat  Gewiyah” (Healing  of  the  BodjO,  a 
poem  on  dietetics  (Steinschneider,  “Monatsschrift,” 
1846,  p.  279;  Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  213);  (6)  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Hebrew  language  (see  Neubauer, 
“Notice  sur  la  Lexicographie  Hebraique,”  p.  208). 

Translations:  From  the  Arabic — (1)  Maimonides’ 
Mishnah  Commentary : “Zera'im.”  (2)  Maimonides’ 
“Moreh  Nebukim”;  published  by  L.  Schlossberg, 
London,  1851,  with  notes  by  Scheyer.  (3)  Makamat 
Al-Hariri  (Hariri’s  Makamas),  under  the  Hebrew  title 
“Mahberot  Ithiel,”  ed.  Chermery,  London,  1872. 
From  the  Greek — (4)  Aristotle’s  “Ethics”  and  “Poli- 
tics”; reprinted  in  Lelpsic,  1844:  Graetz  (l.e.  note) 
mentions  likewise  (5)  a translation  of  an  essay  by 
Galen  against  speedy  interment,  and  (6)  of  a gyne- 
cological treatise  by  Sheshet  Benveniste  (“Segulah 
le-Harayon  ” ; see  also  Kiimpf,  ii.  26) ; and  (7)  “ Sefer 
ha-Nefesh  ” (Book  on  tlie  Soul),  also  ascribed  to 
“Galen,  the  prince  of  physicians,”  but  translated 
from  the  Arabic  (published  by  Jellinek,  Leipsic, 
1852).  (8)  “ Musare  ha-Filosofim”  (Dicta  of  the  Phi- 
losophers) , done  from  Greek  into  Arabic  by  Honain 
ben  Isaac. 


Sephardic  usage,  only  one  sin  is  mentioned  for  each 
letter,  but  among  the  Ashkenazim  two  sins  are  enu- 
merated under  each,  the  formula  for  the  second 
being,  “And  for  the  sin,”  etc.  This  confession  is 
inserted  in  each  “ ‘ Amidah  ” of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  its  repetition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
closing  prayer,  “ Ne'ilali.  ” Among  the  Sephardim  an 
abbreviated  form  is  used  in  the  repetition.  Accord- 
ing to  northern  custom  the  confession  is  chanted  at 
length  in  a minor  key,  and  is  broken  into  four  sec- 
tions by  the  prayer,  “ For  all  these,  O God  of  forgive- 
ness, forgive  us,  pardon  us,  grant  us  remission!” 
The  interruption  is  marked  by  the  employment  of  a 
special  chant  for  the  preceding  couplet,  the  same 
strain  being  elsewhere  used  in  the  penitential  prayers, 
and,  singularly  enough,  also  for  the  responsive  for- 
mula inviting  the  company  at  table  to  join  in  the 
grace  after  meals.  The  music  is  as  above. 

F.  L.  C. 

ALI  B.  ABRAHAM  AL-TAWIL : Karaite 
scholar;  flourished  at  Ramleh,  Egypt,  in  the  twelfth 
centur3^  He  was  the  author  of  a commentary  on 
the  Bible,  no  longer  extant.  Indeed,  his  very  name 
remained  unknown  until  recently,  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  scholars  by  the  publi- 
cation, by  G.  Margoliouth,  of  Al-Hiti’s  chronicle, 
which  mentions  Ali  among  the  Karaite  doctors  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

Bibliography  : Margoliouth,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  ix.  434. 

1.  B. 

ALI  HA-LEVI  BEN  SOLOMON:  Gaon;head 
of  the  academj'  at  Bagdad  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  His  name  occurs  in  an  old  Arabic 
responsum  (Harkavj-,  “Responsen  der  Geonim,”  p. 
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186),  also  in  “ The  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tuclela  ” 
(ed.  Asher,  pp.  77  et  seq. ; and  in  Samhari,  ed.  Neu- 
bauer,  “Med.  Jew.  Chron.”  i.  123),  where  he  figures 
as  the  master  of  David  al-Koi,  the  clever  pseudo- 
Messiah,  whom,  under  the  name  of  Alroy,  Disraeli 
has  made  the  hero  of  a romance  (compare  Gratz, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  2d  ed.,  vi.  269  et  seq.).  Ali  was 
probably  the  father  of  Samuel  ha-Levy,  who  also 
presidedover  the  college  at  Bagdad,  and  who,  though 
at  first  a friend  of  Maimonides,  in  the  year  1190  in 
an  open  letter  attacked  the  latter’s  doctrine  regard- 
ing resurrection. 

As  to  the  orthography  of  the  name,  some  writers 
render  it  “Eli”  (Asher,  ih.  English  translation,  p. 
122;  Harkavy,“Zeit.  f.  Hebr.  Bibl.”  ii.  125),  which  is 
preferred  by  Steinschneider  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi. 
484),  while  others  have  it  “Ali”  (Epstein,  “Monats- 
schrift,”  xxxix.  512;  Poznanski,  “Rev.  fit.  Juives,” 
xxxiii.  310;  Kaufmanu,  ih.  xvii.  304). 

A poem  addressed  to  Ali,  the  head  of  an  academy, 
probably  at  Bagdad,  on  the  occasion  that  his  son, 
called  Safi  al-Din  Joshua,  had  finished  the  Torah 
at  the  synagogue,  was  published  by  Steinschneider 
(“He-Haluz,”  1856,  iii.  151  et  seq.)  and  has  been 
thought  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  this  article  (compare 
Kobak’s  “Jeschurun,”  Hebrew  part,  iv.  92,  note). 
The  same  poem,  however,  has  now  been  found  again 
by  Steinschneider  in  an  anonymous  Hebrew  diwan 
which  is  contained  in  a manuscript  bought  in  the 
Orient  by  E.  N.  Adler  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xii.  115 
et  seq. , and  202).  The  diwan  points  to  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  date  of  its  author, 
and  contains  two  other  occasional  poems  addressed 
to  Ali,  who,  therefore,  can  not  be  identical  with  the 
gaon  of  the  preceding  century.  This,  moreover,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  an  earlier  poem  (“  Diwan 
Adler,”  No.  6)  the  poet  appears  to  have  lamented 
the  death  of  a daughter  of  the  gaon  Samuel  ha-Levi, 
who,  as  mentioned  above,  succeeded  Ali  b.  Solomon 
in  the  presidency  of  the  academy.  It  is  quite  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  Ali  eulogized  in  the  diwan,  which 
speaks  of  him  as  “a  descendant  of  the  Geonim”  (No. 
179,  vs.  7 and  9),  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  grandson 
of  the  first  Ali,  and  that  he  succeeded  his  sires  in  the 
exalted  office  which  Samuel,  in  particular,  had  in- 
vested Avith  great  dignity. 

Bibliography:  Geiger’s  JUd.  Zeit.  v.  89:  Literaturhlatt  d. 

Orie nU,vi.  739 ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1903  and  191.5 ; 

idem,  J\ld.  Liter.,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyhlopiidie.  xxvii. 
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ALI  IBN  SAHL  IBN  RABBAN  AL- 
TABARI  (ABU  AL-R:ASAN)  : Physician  and 
writer  on  medical  subjects  in  Irak  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century ; born  in  Taberistan.  His  father, 
Sahl,  was  well  known  as  an  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician. For  a time  Ali  lived  at  Rai,  where  Mo- 
hammed al-Razi  was  his  pupil  in  medicine.  From 
Rai  he  went  to  Samarra,  and  for  some  years  acted 
as  secretary  to  Mazyar  ibn  Karin.  He  became  a 
Mohammedan  through  the  efforts  of  the  Abbassid 
calif  Al-Mu‘ta§im  (833-842).  who  took  him  into  the 
service  of  the  court,  in  which  he  continued  under 
Al- Mutawakkel  (847-861).  Ali  wrote  the  following 
works:  (1)  “Firdaus  al-Hikmah”  ((Jarden  of  Wis- 
dom), called  also  “ Al-Kunnash,”  a s}^stem  of  medi- 
cine in  seven  parts;  (2)  “Tuhfat  al-Muluk”  (The 
King’s  Present);  (3)  a work  on  the  proper  use  of 
food,  drink,  and  medicines ; (4)  “ Hafth  al-Sihhah  ” 
(The  Proper  Care  of  Healtli),  following  Greek  and 
Indian  authorities;  (5)  “Kitab  al-Ruka”  (Book  of 
Magic  or  Amulets) ; (6)  “ Kitab  fi  al-Hijamah  ” (Trea- 
tise on  Cupping) ; (7)  “ Kitab  fi  Tartibal-'Ardhiyah  ” 
(Treatise  on  the  Preparation  of  Food). 


Bibliography  : The  chief  authority  is  Al-Nadim  (about  913- 
9;iB),  in  his  Fthruit,  ed.  Rodiger,  i.  296,  from  which  are  drawn 
the  notices  in  A!-Kifti,  ii.  141,  and  in  ibn  Abi  Oseibia,  ed. 
Muller,  i.  309.  Compare  Leclerc,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine 
Arahe,  i.  393;  Wtlstenfeld,  Gesch.  der  Arahischen  Aerzte, 
No.  55,  p.  21:  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  Arahischen  Lit. 
1898,  i.  2:11 ; Steinschneider,  Jew.  Lit.  p.  194,  and  especially 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  liv.  46,  where  other  authorities  are  cited:  Gratz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  v.  234.  An  extract  from  the  " Fii-daus  ’’  is 
given  by  Schreiner,  in  Mnnatsschrift,  xlii.  462.  q, 

ALI  SULEIMAN.  See  David  of  Fez. 

ALIBI  (literally,  “elsewhere”):  A form  of  defense 
by  Avhich  the  accused  undertakes  to  show  that  he  was 
elsewhere  tvhen  the  crime  tvas  committed.  Such  a 
defense  could  of  course  be  made  in  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure of  the  ancient  Jews:  for  witnesses  tvere  ad- 
mitted for  the  defense  as  well  as  for  the  prosecution ; 
and  the  rules  concerning  the  competency  of  witnesses 
and  the  mode  of  examination  were  pretty  much  the 
same  for  the  Avitnesses  on  either  side.  It  is  therefore 
needless  to  speak  here  about  the  Alibi  of  the  accu.sed. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  Alibi  Avliich  is  peculiar 
to  the  Talmudic  laAv,  dealing  as  it  does  Avith  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  Avitnesses  of  an  alleged  crime 
from  the  place  where  it  Avas  committed.  It 'is  draAvn 
from  the  passages  about  the  “ plotting  Avitnesses  ” 
(D'OOIT  D'ny):  “If  an  unrighteous  Avitness  rise  up 
against  any  man  . . . then  shall  ye  do  unto  him  as 
he  has  thought  [plotted]  to  do  unto  his  brother” 
(Deut.  xix.  16-19,  R.  V.). 

The  law  against  the  “ plotting  Avitness  ” applied 
to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  cases.  The  uiulerlying 
principle  is  thus  set  forth  in  Mishnah  Makkot,  i.  4: 

“ AA’itnesses  are  not  ‘ plotters’  unless  they  are  confuted  as  to 
their  own  [lersons.  How  is  this  ? Suppose  they  say,  ‘ AVe  testify 
against  such  and  such  a man  that  he  has  killed 
The  Plotting’  somebody.’  Now,  if  others  should  say  to  them. 
Witness.  ‘ How  can  you  say  so  ? for  the  murder^  man  [or 
the  supposed  murderer]  was  at  the  time  of  the 
deed  in  our  company  at  such  and  such  a place.’  This  would  not 
prove  them  ‘ plotters.’  But  if  the  opposing  witnesses  say  : ‘ How 
can  you  testify  so,  seeing  that  you  Avere  with  us  on  that  day  at 
such  and  such  a place  V ’ This  proves  them  ‘ plotters  ’ ; and  upon 
such  testimony  they  may  be  put  to  death.’’ 

Tavo  Avitnes.se.s,  being  required  to  prove  any  fact, 
were  called  a set  (ri3);  three  witne.sses  Avere  no  more 
than  a set  (ibid.  7);  and  a neAv  set  of  Avitnesses  Avas 
deemed  sufficient  to  refute  the  former  set  and  to  con- 
vict them  of  “])lotting,”  provided  they  could  prove 
an  Alibi  as  to  the  tAvo  or  three  Avitnesses  of  the  prose- 
cution. But  if  these  were  at  different  jilaces,  the 
absence  of  each  from  the  place  Avhere  the  disputed 
act  occurred  must  be  testified  to  by  at  least  two 
witnesses. 

As  to  the  casuistry  of  a case  in  Avhich  more  than 
three  Avitnesses  (that  is,  more  than  one  set)  had  tes- 
tified, or  in  Avhich  one  of  the  original 
Effect  of  witnesses  Avas  found  to  be  disqualified 
Contradict-  by  kinship  or  bad  character,  the  bal- 
ory  ance  of  opinion  is  that  the  same  set 
Testimony,  of  counter-Avitnesses  could  refute  and 
brand  as  plotters  any  number  of  orig- 
inal Avitnesses  as  they  came  up  in  separate  sets. 

The  case  is  also  put,  in  Avhich  Avitnesses  (the  first 
set)  against  the  accused  are  branded  as  plotters  by  a 
second  set,' and  those  of  the  second  set  areexjiosed  in 
like  manner  by  a third  set;  that  thereupon  the  man 
originally  accused  and  the  second  set  of  Avitnesses 
Avould  be  punishable,  and  the  first  Avitnesses  would 
stand  justified.  This  process,  folloAving  the  opinion 
adopted  in  the  Mishnah,  may  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely, as  long  as  no  execution  of  judgment  has  taken 
place.  To  this  rule,  hoAvever,  R.  Judah  objects,  on 
account  of  the  mischief  that  wmuld  result  from  such 
encouragement  of  informers  (ih.  5). 

The  Sadducees  maintained  that  the  false  witnesses 
could  not  be  punished  until  the  sentence  against  the 
original  defendant  Avas  carried  into  effect;  but  the 
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Pharisaic  sages  pointed  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  “ as 
lie  liad  thought  [plotted]  to  do”;  not  “as  he  did.” 
However,  any  procedure  against  the  plotting  wit- 
nesses is  to  take  place  only  after  the  defendant  has 
been  condemned;  which  rule  is  drawn  from  the 
words  of  Scripture,  “soul  for  soul,”  the  defendant 
being  deemed  dead  when  he  is  condemned. 

In  case  the  accused  has  been  actually  put  to  death 
upon  false  testimony,  the  plotters  can  not  be  pun- 
ished; but  when  the  judgment  is  only  for  stripes, 
or  for  money,  or  property,  the  execu- 

Punisli-  tion  of  the  judgment  does  not  bar  a 
ment  prosecution  of  the  plotters  (Maimon- 
of  Plotting  ides,  “Hilkot  ‘Edut,”  xx.  2).  Still,  in 
Witnesses,  all  such  cases  the  convicted  plotters 
are  rendered  infamous,  and  can  never 
be  witnesses  thereafter  {ib.  1).  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  witnesses  proving  the  absence  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  from  the  locus  in  quo 
should  not  be  heard  at  the  trial,  in  a manner  similar 
to  other  witnesses  tor  the  defense. 

The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  plotting  wit- 
nesses when  the  defendant  is  condemned  to  death  is 
distinct  enough;  but  when  he  is  condemned  to  exile 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  for  involuntar}'  man- 
slaughter, it  does  not  suffice  to  send  the  false  witnesses 
to  the  city  of  refuge:  they  must  on  the  contrary  be 
punished  with  stripes,  on  the  ground  that  every 
offender  against  “thou  shalt  not”  (negative  com- 
mands) is  thus  punished,  unless  a different  punish- 
ment is  pronounced  and  is  practicable. 

An  analogous  case  occurs  where  witnesses  de- 
nounce a man  of  the  priestly  line  as  being  the  son  of 
a divorced  woman,  which  would  render  him  unfit  for 
the  priestly  function.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
retaliation  in  kind,  and  the  witnesses  must  be  flogged 
(Mak.  i.  1). 

Again,  if  the  false  witnesses  testify  that  the  de- 
fendant’s ox  has  killed  a human  being,  or  that  some 
one  is  a Jewish  bondman,  or  has  by  theft  incurred 
the  penalty  of  being  sold  into  bondage — they  are 
flogged:  such  is  the  tradition  (Mak. 
Indemnity.  2b).  The  words  of  Scripture  (Dent. 

xix.  21),  “eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,”  offer  no  difficulty ; for 
as  this  law  was  in  other  cases  carried  out  by  the 
award  of  a money-compensation,  the  judgment  ren- 
dered on  the  testimony  of  the  plotting  witnesses  for 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  a tooth,  a hand,  or  a foot,  would  be 
a judgment  for  money  simply.  In  case  the  false 
witnesses  are  condemned  to  make  good  in  money  the 
amount  of  an  unjust  judgment,  they  are  not  pun- 
ished with  stripes;  the  rule  being  that  “ those  who 
pay  do  not  suffer  stripes.”  The  plotting  ■witnesses 
pay  between  them  only  once  the  sum  which  the 
party  against  whom  they  testified  would  have  lost 
by  their  falsehood  (Mishnah  IVIak.  i.  3,  Gem.  5u). 

In  some  civil  cases  it  is  not  so  plain  how  much  in- 
jury would  result  from  an  unjust  judgment;  and 
here  it  seems  that  the  sages  felt  the  necessity  for  a 
calculus  of  probabilities.  The  Dlishnah  (Mak.  i.  1) 
formulates  these  cases  (of  witnesses  found  guilt}'^  of 
“plotting  ”): 

“We  testify  against  N.  N.  that  he  has  divorced 
his  wife  and  has  not  paid  her  her  jointure  {ketubah). 
But  [it  is  objected],  will  he  not  some  day  have  to 
pay  her  that  jointure?  [Answer:]  The  judges 
should  estimate  how  much  a man  is  willing  to  pay 
•of  the  given  amount  in  acquittance  of  a jointure 
(inasmuch  as  it  is  payable  only  when  the  wife  is 
widowed  or  divorced;  while  if  she  dies  before  the 
husband,  no  claim  exists,  since  he  is  her  heir).  Or: 
We  testify  against  N.  N.,  that  he  owes  A.  a thou- 
sand zuz  [S160]  payable  in  thirty  days  (while  in 


fact  he  owes  him  this  sum  payable  in  ten  years).  The 
judges  should  estimate  how  much  a man  will  give 
to  retain  the  money  in  his  hand  for  ten  years  rather 
than  for  thirty  days.” 

Such  questions  are  often  answered  in  modern 
times  by  life-tables,  dower-tables,  and,  generally 
speaking,  by  the  calculation  of  compound  interest ; 
but  the  Hebrew  judges  of  early  days  had  neither 
the  statistical  nor  the  mathematical  elements  on 
which  to  base  their  calculations.  They  had  to  guess 
as  best  they  could.  L.  N.  D. 

ALIENATION  AND  ACaUISITION  : The 

act  of  causing  a thing  to  become  the  property  of 
another — Alienation — is,  in  Roman  and  English  law, 
the  general  term  under  which  the  change  of  title 
by  gift,  sale,  or  barter  is  treated.  The  rabbinical 
law  looks  at  the  transfer  of  property  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  new,  rather  than  of  the  old,  owner:  not 
from  the  view-point  of  him  who  alienates  or  parts 
with  a thing,  but  of  him  who  acquires  ownership 
in  it.  The  distinctions  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Talmud  apply  to  kinyan  (Acqui- 
sition). Acquisition  is  brought  about  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  ac- 
quired— a slave,  land,  a commodity,  or  a claim.  As 
the  old  owner’s  title  ceases  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  new  owner’s  title  begins,  the  Talmudic  law  of 
Acquisition  covers  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Aliena- 
tion in  the  jurisprudence  of  more  modern  times.  The 
leading  maxims  on  Acquisition  are  given  by  the  Mish- 
nah in  the  first  chapter  of  the  treatise  “ Kiddushin  ” 
(Betrothals),  which,  beginning  with  the  modes  in 
which  the  right  to  a wife  may  be  acquired,  goes  on  to 
show  how  other  rights  are  acquired, — for  example,  to 
a Jewish  servant,  a Canaanitish  servant,  a slave,  land, 
etc. — and  then  how  title  is  acquired  in  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  other  chattels  (Kid.  iv.  1).  For  the  law 
touching  commodities,  and  more  especially  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  currency.  Baba  Mezi'a,  iv.  1-2,  must  be 
consulted.  Setting  aside  the  cases  of  the  Hebrew 
bondman  and  bondwoman,  who  can  not  be  transferred 
to  another  master,  and  omitting  also  the  means  by 
which  the  “ Canaanite  bondman  ” may  obtain  his 
freedom,  the  following  general  rules  are  given : 

A bondman  is  acquired  by  the  payment  of  money, 
by  deed  in  writing  (shetar),  or  by  taking  possession 
{hnznkah)  (Kid.  i.  3).  Animals  are 
Modes  acquired  according  to  their  nature,  by 
of  Acquisi-  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  or  by  his 
tion.  removing  or  lifting  them.  The  term 
most  commonly  used  is  meshikah 
(pulling,  moving);  and  this  is  elsewhere  applied  to 
other  movables  {ib.  4).  Things  of  value  “bound  by 
debt  ” {aharayut) — that  is,  land  or  things  attached  to 
the  soil — and  slaves  are  acquired  by  payment  of 
money,  by  a written  deed,  or  by  taking  possession  (ib. 
5).  Other  things,  i.e.,  movables,  are  in  themselves 
acquired  only  by  bodily  removal ; but  they  may  be 
made  an  incident  or  accessory  to  land  or  immova- 
bles, and  will  then  pass  with  these  when  the  land 
or  immovable  thing  is  acquired  as  above  (ib.).  As  a 
general  rule,  in  the  ca.se  of  barter,  when  one  thing  of 
value  becomes  the  price  of  another,  the  Acquisition 
of  one  immediately  changes  title  in  Ihe  other  (ib.  6). 
But  (see  Acceptance)  mere  words  of  assent,  though 
spoken  by  seller  and  buyer,  or  bj'  donor  and  donee, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  have  in  themselves  no 
force  whatever. 

The  Alienation  of  land  (karka‘)  is  to  be  con.sid- 
ered  first.  Whatever  is  attached  to  the  ground  is 
treated  as  land,  except  ripe  fruits  (such  as  grapes), 
which  may  be  sold  separately  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  movables  are  alienated.  The  Acquisition  of 
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land  by  tlie  paj'ment  of  money  or  by  taking  a writ- 
ten deed  is  derived  by  the  Talmud  from  the  ineidents 
related  in  Jer.  xxxii.,  especially  in  the 
Acquisi-  44th  verse:  “IMen  shall  buy  fields  for 
tion  of  money,  and  subscribe  the  deeds  and 
Land.  seal  them.”  It  may  be  remarked  that 
in  Talmudic  language  the  sealing  of 
a written  document  (nhetar  ov  get)  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  subscription  by  the  witnesses.  No 
” S('aliug  ” of  the  deed  of  conveyance,  however,  is  re- 
quired in  any  of  the  passages  of  the  Mishuah  or  Ba- 
raita  which  treat  of  such  deeds;  though  such  attes- 
tation is  contemplated  sometimes  (see  Pjuokities). 
While  the  proceedings  described  in  Jer.  xxxii.  9-14 
imply  a custom  of  leaving  a copy  of  a deed  for  land 
at  some  public  or  secret  place  (a  custom  equivalent 
to  the  modern  law  of  recording  deeds),  the  Talmud 
shows  only  slight  traces  of  this  useful  institution ; 
and  these  point  to  Roman  influence  (Kid.  iv.  5;  Yer. 
M.  K.  ii.  81i;  Git.  44e ; Tosef.,  B.  B.  viii.  2;  see  Jas- 
trow,  “Diet.,”  under  the  words  and  ’DIJl). 

it  seems  tliat  while  a deed  is  always  sufficient  to 
complete  a gift  of  land,  it  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  close  a sale  of  land  until  the  price  is  paid,  except 
in  a case  in  which  the  owner  “sells  land  on  ac- 
count of  its  badness  ” ; that  is,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  is  therefore  willing  to  risk  the  buyer’s  sol- 
vency rather  than  give  him  time  to  reconsider. 
Neither  the  Talmud  nor  the  later  standards  under- 
take to  define  what  is  meant  by  a sale  of  laud  on  ac- 
count of  its  badness.  But  where  the  seller,  upon 
giving  a deed  of  conveyance,  takes  a bond  for  the 
whole  purchasc-monej^  or  for  the  unpaid  part;  or 
when  he  states  in  the  deed  that  he  has  received  such 
a part  and  remains  a creditor  for  the  balance,  he 
shows  that  he  does  not  insist  on  cash  in  hand,  and 
the  sale  stands,  no  matter  how  long  the  payment  is 
■VN'ithheld  (Kid.  26«;  B.  M.  11b,  et  seq.).  But  a partial 
payment  of  the  purchase-money,  unless  it  be  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  rest  is  held  over  by  the  buyer 
as  a loan,  W'ith  or  without  a written  conveyance,  en- 
titles the  purchaser  only  to  a proportionate  share  of 
the  land.  This  share  is  taken  from  the  most  desir- 
able parts  {‘icldit),  or  from  the  least  desirable  parts 
{zibburit),  according  as  the  seller  or  the  buyer  de- 
mands the  rescission ; he  who  declines  to  carry  out 
the  contract  has  the  “ lower  hand  ” {ib.  11b).  When 
the  seller,  after  receiving  part  of  the  price,  contin- 
ues to  dun  the  buyer  for  the  rest,  it  is  proof  that  he 
does  not  consider  the  transaction  closed,  except  in 
the  case  already  mentioned,  where  he  has  sold  the 
field  on  account  of  its  badness  {ib.). 

The  Tosaflsts  on  this  passage  remark  that  in  the  practise  of 
their  time  these  distinctions  were  dropped,  and  that  dunning 
for  the  price  does  not  defeat  the  sale.  But  the  great  standard 
works,  such  as  that  of  Maimonides  and  the  “ Hoshen  Mishpat,” 
maintain  the  rule  about  the  seller  who.  in  the  words  of  the  Tal- 
mud, “goes  out  and  in  ” after  his  money. 

Payment  of  the  purchase-money  is  sufficient  by 
itself  to  bind  botli  parties,  but  only  in  countries  in 
tvhich  it  is  the  custom  not  to  write 
Modes  of  deeds  for  the  transfer  of  land:  where 
Possession,  the  custom  requires  such  a deed  the 
money  payment  alone  is  insufficient 
(Kid.  26a).  But  the  taking  possession  by  the  pur- 
chaser seems  to  be  a full  substitute  for  the  writing 
of  a deed.  When  possession  is  taken  in  the  grant- 
or’s presence,  his  consent  is  implied;  otherwise  he 
must  have  given  leave  by  such  words  as,  “Take 
possession  and  acquire.”  Closing  a fence  or  making 
■a  gap  in  it — no  matter  how  small — or  widening  a 
gap,  with  a purpose  of  improving,  or  locking  up  a 
house,  is  an  act  of  possession ; and  where  tlie  grantor 
delivers  the  key  of  a house,  or  the  bucket  of  a cistern, 
which  he  has  sold,  such  delivery  is  an  authorization 


to  take  posse.s.sion  (Mishnah  B.  B.  iii.  3,  Gem.  ti2b  et 
seq.).  Walking  up  and  down  over  a field  does  not 
secure  po.ssession  of  it ; but  where  a footpath  is  sold, 
walking  on  it  is  enough ; for  this  is  its  only  use  (B.  B. 
100«).  Stony,  unenclosed  land,  unfit  for  tillage,  may 
be  acquired  by  spreading  fruit  or  letting  one’s  cattle 
run  over  it  {ibid.  29/,<).  Of  course,  to  sow  or  to  reap 
or  to  gather  fruit  is  an  act  of  possession  {ibid.  36i). 

Where  several  parcels  of  ground  are  granted  together,  though 
they  be  in  several  countries  and  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  or  de- 
scriptions, the  act  of  taking  po.ssession  of  one  parcel  gives  the 
purchaser  title  to  all,  and  hinds  the  bargain  as  to  all.  However, 
if  the  parcels  are  sold  for  money,  it  seems  that  the  price  of  all 
must  be  paid,  etse  only  those  that  are  paid  for  wiil  pass  (Tosef., 
Ket.  ii.  1;  Kid.  27o  ef  set/.). 

The  most  effective  manner  of  acquiring  land  is  the 
so-called  “ purchase  by  kerchief  ” {kinyan  svdar), 
under  the  rule  given  above,  that  where  one  thing  is 
made  the  price  of  another,  f he  Actpiisition  of  the  one 
changes  title  in  the  other  also.  Now  as  an  “imple- 
ment” (keli)  maybe  actpiired  by  lifting  it,  it  can 
easily  be  arranged  that  a kerchief — or  any  other  ob- 
ject, such  as  a needle,  even  if  worth  less  than  a peru- 
tali  (the  smallest  coin) — be  made  the  nominal  con- 
sideration, the  real  price  being  paid  as  the  i)arties  may 
agree.  The  custom  was  known  also  in  the  old  German 
law,  under  the  name  of  ^f^^ntelgriff  (grasping  the 
mantle).  It  is  derived  by  the  Talmud  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Ruth,  iv.  7:  “to  confirm  all  things,  a man 
plucked  off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor.” 
The  change  of  ownership  in  the  land  being  thus  estab- 
lished, there  was  a foundation  for  the  promise  of  the 
buyer  to  pay  a further  sum,  the  real  price  of  the  land ; 
and  the  bargain  was  at  once  closed,  so  that  neither 
side  could  withdraw  (B.  M.  47rt).  Only  “ imjtlements” 
can  be  used  thus  ; not  coins  nor  “ fruits  ” (perot),  the 
latter  term  comprising  grain  and  other  eatables  sold 
by  quantity  {ibid.  Kid.  2SIA. 

The  owner  of  land  may  sell  or  give  it  to  another  for 
a term  of  years — an  arrangement  which  differs  from 
a lease  in  so  far  as  there  is  no  stated 
Sale  rent — or  he  may  sell  and  give  its  prod- 

Limited  by  uce  for  a number  of  years.  In  the 
Time.  former  case,  the  grantee  may  “build 
and  tear  down,”  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  common  law,  he  is  a tenant  “ without  im- 
peachment or  wa.ste”;  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  on 
the  footing  of  an  ordinary  tenant.  And  just  as  land 
or  its  produce  can  thus  be  given  for  a staled  time, 
one  or  more  fruit-trees,  or  their  fruit,  can  be  thus 
sold  or  given.  But  the  land  or  trees,  or  their  prod- 
uce or  fruit,  after  the  term  of  years,  must  be  reserved 
to  the  original  owner  or  his  heirs.  The  grantee  can 
not  alienate  any  \mexpired  time  to  a third  person; 
for  the  use  of  the  land  or  its  produce  from  and  after 
a time  in  the  future,  being  a “ thing  that  has  not  come 
into  existence,”  can  not  be  the  subject  of  sale  or  gift 
(iVIaimonides,  “ IIilkot]\Ickirali,”xxiii.).  lienee,  what 
the  English  lawyer  designates  as  a “strict  settle- 
ment,” and  the  layman  calls  “ tying  up  an  estate,”  is 
impossible  under  the  Jewish  law. 

A slave  (Canaanite  bondman)  is  in  the  main  ac- 
quired like  land ; and  what  in  the  case  of  land  is  .said 
as  to  a deed  in  writing  or  payment  in  money,  would 
apply  also  to  the  inircliase  of  a slave,  except  that 
there  could  be  no  apportionment  of  the  thing  bought 
to  the  part  of  the  price  that  is  paid.  But  the  form  of 
taking  possession  (hazakah) — which  is  the  third  man- 
ner of  Acquisition — naturallj'  differs  from  that  in  the 
ca.se  of  land.  Any  service  rendered  by  the  bondman 
to  the  bu3'er,  such  as  carrying  articles  for  him,  dress- 
ing or  undressing  him,  rubbing  or  drj  ing  him  after 
a bath,  is  sufficient. 

The  best  opinion  is  that  lifting  or  pulling,  as  in  the  case  of 
domestic  animals  or  of  lifeless  animals,  is  not  applicable  to  a 
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slave:  instead  of  the  buyer  lifting  his  new  slave  as  an  act  of 
possession,  it  would  be  more  proper  for  the  slave  to  lift  and 
carry  his  new  master  as  an  act  of  service.  But  the  slave  may, 
like  land,  be  acquired  by  the  form  of  bartering  him  for  a “ ker- 
chief ” or  other  implement  (Kid.  221)).  And  a slave,  like  land, 
is  deemed  a thing  “bound  for  debt”;  hence,  other  things  of 
value  may  be  transferred  with  him  as  incidents. 

The  rule  that  movables  {metaltelin)  do  not  pass  by 
the  payment  of  the  price  in  money,  but  onlj'^  by  “ lift- 
ing or  removal  or  delivery,”  is  by 
Sale  of  most  of  the  later  teachers  (Resh  La- 
Movables.  kish  dissenting,  B.  M.  476)  spoken  of  as 
a mere  rabbinical  institution.  They 
explain  that  the  Torah  gives  a binding  effect  to  the 
payment  of  the  price;  but  that  the  early  sages 
feared  that  vdien  the  price  was  paid  before  delivery, 
room  would  be  left  for  fraud,  as  the  seller  after  re- 
ceiving his  money  might  claim  that  the  buyer’s 
goods  had  been  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  in  his 
(the  seller’s)  barn  or  warehouse,  while  already  at 
the  buyer’s  risk.  Hence,  in  an  unusual  case  in  which 
such  fraudulent  practise  is  not  to  be  feared,  delivery 
is  not  required ; for  example,  when  the  seller  is  in 
debt  to  the  buyer  for  the  price  of  another  commodity 
(not,  however,  for  money  loaned),  an  oral  sale  in 
satisfaction  of  this  debt  is  held  binding  without  de- 
livery {lb.  Maimonides,  “Hilkot  Mekirah,”  v.  4). 

While  lifting  is  sufficient  in  all  places,  delivery  to 
the  buyer  gives  title  only  when  it  takes  place  either 
on  the  public  highway  or  in  a courtyard  not  belong- 
ing to  either;  and  the  buyer’s  own  act  of  moving 
(mesMkah)  gives  him  title  only  when  it  is  done  upon 
the  sidewalk,  or  in  a courtyard  that  belongs  to  both ; 
for  in  the  act  of  moving,  the  buyer  brings  the  article 
into  his  own  domain.  When  goods  of  any  kind  are 
already  on  the  grounds  of  the  buyer,  the  bargain 
itself,  price  and  all  terms  being  fixed,  is  sufficient  to 
change  the  title  and  bind  all  parties:  when  the  goods 
are  on  the  grounds  of  the  seller,  or  of  a warehouse- 
man of  the  seller’s  choice,  the  buyer  can  attain  the 
desired  end  by  renting  the  place  upon  which  the 
goods  are  placed.  He  thus  comes  into  virtual  posses- 
sion (B.  B.  85rt,  Kid.  256,  21a). 

When  a flock  of  sheep  or  when  very  bulky  articles  are  bought, 
a formal  renting  of  the  place  on  which  they  are  found  is  the 
easiest  mode  of  closing  the  bargain,  as  the  “purchase  by  ker- 
chief ” seems  not  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  dealing  with  chattels. 

The  Talmudic  passage  as  to  the  requisites  for  changing  title 
in  a ship  (B.  B.  76a  et  seq.)  is  rather  confused  ; and  the  com- 
mentators are  not  agreed  either  as  to  its  true  meaning  or  as  to 
which  of  the  disputants  is  right  and  should  be  followed.  It 
seems  clear  that  when  the  ship  is  in  deep  water,  in  the  open  sea, 
delivery  is  sufflcient ; but  it  is  not  clear  what  degree  of  removal 
is  required  when  it  is  in  a narrow,  half-private  inlet  comparable 
to  a sidewalk,  or  when  it  is  drawn  up  on  land. 

Goods  may  be  sold  or  given  away  as  an  incident  to 
land.  The  Talmud  (Kid.  266)  mentions  a case  that 
happenedin  Jerusalem  where  a weal  thy  person  wished 
to  give  to  a friend  goods  of  great  value  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Upon  the  advice  of  competent 
lawyers  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  bring  about 
his  purpose,  he  went  with  his  friend  to  a lot  which 
he  owned  beyond  tlie  walls,  and,  announcing  his 
intent  to  give  him  that  lot  and  the  goods  named, 
put  him  in  occupation  of  the  lot,  which  thus  in- 
cluded the  goods.  A written  deed  for  the  lot  and  the 
goods  would  probably  have  been  just  as  effective. 
As  movables  are  not  acquired  by  payment  of  the 
price  in  money,  a question  arose  over  the  exchange 
of  two  kinds  of  money,  and  it  was  held  that  the  more 
current  among  them  is  to  be  treated  as 
Exchange  money,  the  other  as  a commodity : the 
of  Coins,  delivery  of  the  latter  therefore  binds 
the  bargain,  not  the  deliverj'  of  the 
former.  The  less  current  “ buys  ” the  more  ciirrent. 
Thus  “ gold  buys  silver ; copper  buys  silver ; bad  {i.e. , 
worn  or  uncurrent)  pieces  buy  good  pieces;  bath- 


checks  buy  coins” ; but  inversely,  the  bargain  can  not 
be  clinched  (Mishnah  B.  M.  iv.l). 

The  Gemara  (44a)  on  this  section  refers  to  an  older  opinion — 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  law— that,  as  between 
gold  and  silver  coins,  the  former  are  to  be  considered  money, 
and  the  latter  “fruits,”  i.e.,  commodities.  But  gold  or  silver 
bars  are  commodities  for  all  purposes. 

With  certain  exceptions  which  necessity  has  en- 
grafted on  the  rule,  things  not  yet  in  existence,  or 
which  do  not  yet  belong  to  the  person  attempting 
the  sale,  may  not  be  sold  (see  Acceptance).  Things 
of  undefined  quantity,  not  yet  weighed  or  measured, 
may  be  sold,  such  as  a field  of  growing  wheat,  a stack 
of  wine-jars,  etc.,  subject,  however,  to  recourse  for 
overreaching  (see  Overreaching);  for  the  law  does 
not  allow  chancing  bargains.  But  when  the  nature 
of  the  objects  is  unknown  to  either  of  the  parties, 
e.g.,  “I  sell  to  you  whatever  this  house  contains,” 
the  sale  is  void;  though  the  goods  may  have  been 
formally  “ moved  ” to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
meshikah. 

Although  a trade  between  buyer  and  seller  could 
not  be  enforced  after  the  money  had  been  paid  but 
the  goods  not  been  delivered  to,  or  re- 
Sanctity  of  moved  by,  the  buyer,  it  was  deemed 
Contracts,  binding  in  the  forum  of  conscience,  as 
the  Mishnah  says  (B.  M.  iv.  2):  “He 
who  collected  His  demands  from  tlie  age  of  the  Flood 
and  the  age  of  the  Dispersion,  will  hereafter  collect 
His  demand  from  the  man  who  does  not  stand  by 
his  word.”  Upon  a precedent  given  in  the  Talmud, 
the  custom  grew  up  that  in  such  cases,  the  party 
taking  advantage  of  the  rule  of  law,  by  asking  the 
return  of  the  price,  or  by  refusing  to  deliver  the 
goods  and  tendering  back  the  price,  would  be  sum- 
moned before  the  judges,  and  be  solemnly  informed 
by  them  in  the  above  words:  “He  who  collected,” 
etc.  (to  which  is  added,  B.  M.  48rt:  “and  from  the 
men  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  from  the  Egyp- 
tians who  were  drowned  in  the  sea”).  According 
to  the  better  opinion  this  was  an  imprecation,  the 
public  warning  being  evidently  meant  as  a punish- 
ment, and  in  the  hope  that  the  fear  thereof  would 
induce  men  to  carry  out  their  contracts  of  sale, 
though  a rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  the  commodity 
(such  as  salt  or  wine)  might  cause  loss(B.  M.  486). 

The  old  Mosaic  law,  like  the  early  Roman  and 
early  common  law,  did  not  recognize  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  a claim  to  a third  per- 
Transfer  of  .son.  But  the  Scribes,  like  the  Roman 

Claims.  and  English  jurists,  devised  ways  and 
means  of  overcoming  this  defect  and 
of  treating  claims  as  subjects  of  gift  or  sale  (Git.  136 
et  seq.).  An  old  Halakali  establishes  the  validity  of 
the  transfer  in  one  particular  case  known  as  the 
“meeting  of  three.”  This  occurs  when  the  cred- 
itor, the  debtor,  and  the  proposed  assignee  are  all 
together:  a transfer  made  even  by  word  of  mouth 
is  then  binding.  This  rule  is  stated  as  if  it  were 
arbitrary  and  rested  on  tradition  alone;  but  it  is 
thoroughly  logical.  For  if  the  debtor  is  present  and 
assents,  there  is,  in  fact,  a new  agreement  on  his 
part  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  assignee;  while  the  old 
creditor  releases  him,  and  the  new  promise  is  based 
on  this  release.  But  when  the  three  do  not  meet,  a 
deliveiy  of  the  bond  or  written  obligation  (shetar) 
for  the  debt  is  insufficient  to  change  the  title;  for 
the  bond  is  not  the  debt,  it  is  only  evidence  thereof. 
The  creditor,  besides  delivering  the  bond,  should 
give  to  the  assignee  a written  order  on  the  debtor; 
and  thus  the  transfer  is  said  to  be  made  by  “de- 
livery and  writing  ” (B.  B.  756,  77a). 

But  as  the  Mosaic  law  knows  nothing  of  the  sale  of  claims, 
the  old  creditor  and  his  heirs  would  still  have  the  power  to  “ for- 
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give  ” [cancel]  the  debt;  and  the  debtor  might  claim  the  benefit 
of  such  a release,  because  he  was  “ bound  ” only  to  the  original, 
not  to  the  new,  creditor.  Hence,  some  of  the  later  rabbis  sug- 
gested that  a clause  be  inserted  in  every  bond  to  the  effect  that 
the  debtor  should  be  bound  not  only  to  the  creditor,  but  to  any 
one  deriving  rights  from  him ; thus  rendering  it  a note  payable 
to  "A.  B..  or  order,”  which  would  be  in  a measure  negotiable. 
(Note  of  Rabad  on  Maimouides,  " Hilkot  Mekirah,”  vi.  13.) 

Anotlier  way  of  disposing  of  claims  by  sale  or 
gift  was  found  in  the  maxim  above  given,  that 
things  of  value  can  be  made  to  pass  with  land  or 
slaves.  Hence  a debt,  no  matter  how  large,  secured 
by  a bond  or  an  open  account,  might  be  made  an 
incident  to  a plot  of  land,  no  matter  how  small ; and 
if  the  proper  steps  were  taken  to  pass  title  in  the  lot 
(for  instance,  by  occupation),  the  title  to  the  debt 
would  pass  also,  though  neither  the  debt  nor  the 
deed  evidencing  it,  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  land  (B.  B.  lib). 

The  “power  above,”  which  meant  the  representa- 
tives of  the  community  of  Jerusalem,  whenever  buy- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Sanctuar}',  could 
Acquisi-  purchase  both  land  and  chattels  with- 
tion  by  the  out  taking  possession,  either  by  the 
Sanctuary  payment  of  the  price  or  even  by  word 
(He^desh).  of  mouth.  “ ‘ This  ox  is  a burnt-offer- 
ing,’ ‘This  house  is  consecrated,’  are 
effective  words,  tliough  the  objects  be  at  the  end  of 
the  world”  (Mishnah  Kid.  i.  6,  Gem.  28&  et  seq.). 

Orphans  under  guardianship  are,  as  to  their  inher- 
ited goods,  to  some  extent  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  the  Sanctuary,  and  even  have  certain  privi- 
leges, not  discussed  by  the  Talmud  as  belonging  to 
the  Sanctuary.  If,  after  the  orphans 
Privileges  have  sold  “fruits”  but  have  not  yet 
of  received  the  money,  the  value  of  the 
Orphans.  “ fruits  ” rises,  the  orphans  may  set 
the  sale  aside ; for  their  goods  can  be 
acquired  by  payment  onl3^  Should  the  goods  fall 
in  price,  the  buyer  who  acquired  them  in  the  usual 
way  must  keep  them.  If  the  orphans  have  received 
their  money,  and  the  “ fruits  ” have  risen  in  price  be- 
fore removal,  the  sellers  may  reconsider,  like  adults. 
Should  the  price  of  the  “ fruits  ” fall,  then  the  buyers 
may  withdraw,  but  remain  under  the  imprecation 
mentioned  above,  “ He  who  collected,”  etc.  Again, 
when  the  orphans  have  bought  commodities  and  taken 
possession,  but  have  not  yet  paid  the  money,  and  the 
commodities  rise  in  value,  the  orphans  are  no  worse 
off  than  others  and  maj^  insist  on  their  contract. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  commodities  become 
cheaper,  the  orphans  may  not  withdraw ; for  under 
such  circumstances  no  one  would  sell  commodities  to 
them  on  credit.  Lastly,  if  the  orphans  have  paid  the 
price,  but  have  not  taken  possession,  they  may  with- 
draw like  others,  in  case  of  a fall  in  price.  But  if  the 
commodities  have  risen  the  seller  may  retire,  and  suf- 
fer the  usual  imprecation ; for,  should  the  rule  be  fixed 
that  the  orphans  gain  title  bj’  paying  the  price,  the 
seller  might  pretend  that  the  goods  had  since  been  lost 
by  fire  or  been  stolen  by  robbers  while  in  his  posses- 
sion (Maimouides,  “Hilkot  Mekirah,”  ix.  3-6). 

A ciuestion  of  priority  may  arise,  when  the  same 
land  lias  been  sold,  or  disposed  of  by  donation,  to 
two  or  more  parties.  Among  the  early  Amoraim 
there  arose  a dispute  whether  the  parties  should 
divide  or  the  judge  should  use  his  discretion  (shvda 
de-dayynne)  to  decide  the  priority  of  the  claimants; 
the  latter  opinion  prevailed,  so  that  only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  evidence  will  the  parties 
Question  of  be  called  upon  to  divide.  The  de- 
Priority.  cision  will  not  be  determined  so  much 
by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whose 
attestation  forms  the  seal  of  the  deed,  as  by  that  of 
the  witnesses  to  its  delivery,  if  such  there  be ; for 


deeds  take  effect  not  from  the  time  of  attestation, 
but  from  the  time  of  delivery.  Where  the  custom  of 
marking  the  hour  of  delivery  upon  the  deed  obtains, 
a deed  bearing  the  hour  will  prevail  over  the  deed 
of  the  same  day  Avithout  the  hour;  and  a deed  bear- 
ing the  day  and  mouth  will  prevail  over  the  dee<l 
bearing  the  month  onlj'  (Ket.  et  seq.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  standard  codes,  a deed  of  gift  will  be  re- 
jected when  in  eoufiict  with  a subseipient  sale  of 
land,  unless  ;t  has  been  made  public,  so  as  to  Avarn 
all  other  persons  against  pureha.sing  the  subject  of 
the  gift.  A deed  of  gift  is  under  susi)icion  of  fraud 
unless  it  contains  Avoids  of  request  to  the  attesting 
witnesses  to  imblish  the  gift  Avidely ; and  cA’en  as 
between  tAvo  deeds  of  gift  the  second  should  be  pre- 
ferred Avhen  it  contains  such  Avords  and  is  made 
iniblic,  Avhile  the  first  is  kept  secret  or  does  not  con- 
tain a request  for  publicity  (Maimouides,  “Hilkot 
Zekiyah  u-Mattanah,”  chap.  v.). 

The  hiAV  of  conditional  sales  or  gifts  is  rather 
obscurely  stated  in  the  Mishnah  (B.  M.  vii.  11),  and 
the  Gemara  upon  it  (94c0  is  too  scanty  to  elucidate 
it.  Rashi  {ad  locum)  thinks  that  an 
Conditional  impossible  condition  is  to  be  disre- 
Sales  garded,  even  if  named  as  preceding  the 
or  Gifts,  act.  Maimouides  (“  Hilkot  3Iekirah,” 
chap,  xi.)  derives  from  the  IMishnah 
the  folloAving  rules: 

When  one  grants  either  land  or  goods,  and  condi- 
tions are  set  uj)  by  either  the  grantor  or  grantee 
which  are  possible  of  fulfilment,  then  if  the  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  the  object  jiasses;  otherwise  it 
does  not  {ib.  xi.  1).  This  bolds,  hoAveA’er,  only 
Avhen  the  grant  is  made  in  the  prescribed  Avay  (deed 
of  land,  moving  of  goods,  etc.),  and  the  grantee  lias 
to  perform  the  condition  thereafter;  but  if  the  title 
is  not  to  pass  at  once,  and  it  is  agreed  that  it  shall 
pass  Avhen  the  condition  is  performed,  it  Avill  not 
pass  even  on  performance ; for  there  is  an  “ insincere 
promise”  (Asmakta),  and  the  title  can  not  jiass,  as 
it  Avas  not  intended  that  it  should  {ib.  xi.  2).  For 
instance,  A has  sold  or  given  Ids  house  to  B,  on  con- 
dition that  B shall,  on  a named  day,  go  Avith  him  to 
Jerusalem ; and  B has  occupied  the  house:  then,  if 
B goes  on  the  date  specifiecl,  the  house  is  his.  But 
if  A tells  B,  “If  you  go  to  Jerusalem.  I Avill  give 
you  the  house,  or  sell  it  to  you  for  so  and  .so  much,” 
and  B goes  and  thereafter  occupies  the  house,  the 
sale  or  gift  does  not  take  effect  {ib.  xi.  3).  Hence 
where  earnest-money  is  giA’cn  to  bind  a bargain, 
Avith  the  understanding  that  the  giver  shall  forfeit 
it  if  he  withdraw  from  the  bargain,  but  the  receiver 
shall  return  it  doubly  if  he  AvithdraAv,  only  the  former 
jiart  of  the  agreement  can  be  carried  out,  and  not  the 
latter  {ib.  xi.  4).  Though  the  conditional  agreement 
for  a transfer  in  the  future  be  made  before  Avitnesscs 
or  by  deed  iiiAvriting,  it  can  not  be  carried  into  effect 
{ib.  xi.  6). 

Bibliography  : The  subject  of  this  article  is  discussed  by  Mai- 
monides  in  Hilkot  Mekirah  and  Hilkot  Zekiyah ; by  the 
author  and  the  annotators  of  the  Hofshen  MUihpat,  §§  189- 
213,  241-249.  H.  R.  Kassel,  Mixhpete'EI : Daji  Mnaaisch^Rab- 
binische  Chyil-Reeht,  18.52-18,54;  idem, ' Asot  Mishpat:  Das 
Mosaisch  - Rabbinische  Gerichtsverfahren,  1858.  Bloch, 
Das  MosaischrTalmudische  Erbrechi,  Budapest,  1879;  idem. 
Das  Mosaiscli-Talmudische  Besitzrccht,  Budapest,  1897. 

L.  N.  D. 

ALIENS  : There  are  several  designations  for 
Aliens  in  the  Old  Testament.  (3f  these,  IT  and  'ISJ 
mean  specifically  “foreign,”  a person  outside  the 
circle  of  the  nation  (Isa.  i.  7;  Judges,  xix.  12)  or 
of  the  class  or  family  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  husband’s 
family;  Ex.  xxix.  33,  Aaron’s  family;  Prov.  ii.  16, 
a man’s  family),  and  so  come  to  signify  simply 
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another  person”  (Prov.  v.  10).  In  Prov.  v.  3 “a 
strange  woman”  = “adulteress,”  a woman,  not  a 
man’s  wife,  with  whom  he  has  illicit  relations.  The 
most  important  term  is  tj,  “resident  alien,”  a for- 
eigner who  has  come  to  dwell  permanently  among 
people  with  whom  he,  to  a certain  extent,  identifies 
himself.  Nearly  equivalent  to  ger  is  “so- 

journer,” a rare  word  in  the  Old  Testament,  ap- 
parently implying  a less  settled  residence  than 
ger  (but  compare  Gen.  xxiii.  4;  Lev.  xxv.  33).  Most 
of  the  occurrences  are  in  Lev.  xxii.  25.  In  I Kings, 
xvii.  1 we  sliould  probably  read  with  Septuagint 
mit-tishhdh.  To  these  two  terms  may  be  added 
“hired  jnan,”  a person  who,  though  he  may 
be  a native  (Dent.  xxiv.  14),  is  often  contrasted 
with  the  native  (Dent.  xv.  18)  and  associated  with 
the  toshnb  (Ex.  xii.  45).  Three  clas.ses  of  Aliens 
may  be  recognized:  (1)  Canaanites  dwelling  in  Is- 
raelitish  communities;  (2)  persons  from  other  lands 
(fugitives,  etc.)  seeking  permanent  abode  in  Israel; 
(3)  foreigners  dwelling  there  temporarily.  No  sharp 
distinction  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  between 
the  first  and  second  classes. 

As  to  the  position  of  Aliens  in  the  i)re-Canaanite 
period,  we  have  no  knowledge.  After  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  up  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
Canaanites  the  relations  between  the  Israelites  and 
and  their  neighbors  seem  to  have  been  free 
Israelites,  and  unrestricted.  The  clans  dwelt 
side  by  side ; there  was  no  central  gov- 
ernment; intermarriages  were  common  (Samson, 
Uriah,  etc.);  it  was  generally  accepted  that  a man 
going  to  live  in  a community  should  adopt  its  re- 
ligion (I  Sam.  xxvi.  19).  This  state  of  things  lasted 
until  the  establishmeiit  of  Israel’s  political  suprem- 
acy and  the  birth  of  a distinct  national  feeling. 
Gradually  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  in  part  for- 
mally restricted  to  natives.  Some  of  the  foreign 
tribes  were  reduced  to  slavery  (Josh.  ix.  27;  I Kings, 
ix.  20;  compare  I Chron.  xxii.  2);  and  resident  for- 
eigners occupied  an  inferior  position. 

Though  Aliens  did  not  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  and 
were  not  citizens  in  their  own  right,  their  interests 
were  not  neglected.  Living,  as  they 
Friendly  did,  in  close  social  relations  with  the 
Laws.  natives,  they  were  protected  by  the 
broad  dictates  of  humanity.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a relation  similar  to  that  of  client- 
age (Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  40).  Gradually  this  kindly 
sentiment  was  formulated  in  laws.  No  pj'ophet  be- 
fore Jeremiah  speaks  of  duties  to  Aliens.  Before 
his  time  public  opinion  had  apparently  not  been  di- 
rected to  this  point:  it  was  a new  social  question. 
The  alien,  as  well  as  indigent  persons  (Levites,  wid- 
ows, orphans),  was  to  have  a share  in  the  third  year’s 
tithes  (Dent.  xiv.  29,  xxvi.  13,  13)  and  in  the  offer- 
ing of  first-fruits  (Dent.  xxvi.  11);  he  had  the  right 
to  glean  (Deut.  xxiv.  19-31;  Lev.  xix.  10,  xxiii.  23); 
he  might  flee  from  the  avenger  of  blood  to  the  city  of 
refuge(Josh.  xx.  9,  Num.  xxxv.  15) ; and  strict  justice 
was  to  be  meted  out  to  him  (Ex.  xxii.  30  [A.  V.  21]  ; 
Deut.  xxix.  10  [A.V.  11].  xxvii.  19;  Jer.  vii.  6,  xxii. 
3;  Ezek.  xxii.  7).  The  ordinary  commercial  regula- 
tions applied  to  him : he  might  become  poor  and  be 
sold  as  a slave  (Lev.  xxv.  45),  or  grow  rich  and  ou  n 
slaves,  even  Israelitish  slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  47);  but 
should  he  be  sold  he  remained  a slave  in  perpetuity, 
whereas  the  Israelite  slave  was  freed  at  the  jubilee. 

It  was  lawful  to  lend  money  at  interest  to  a for- 
eigner (Deut.  xxiii.  21  [A.V.  20])  and  to  exact  of  him 
the  payment  of  a debt  (Deut.  xv.  3);  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  or  not  the  rule  applied  to  a ger.  As 
to  the  right  of  the  alien  to  own  land,  we  have  little 
information.  In  early  times,  probably,  the  right  ex- 


isted; see  II  Sam.  vi.  10  (Obed  edom),  xi.  8 (Uriah), 
xxiv.  34  ( Araunah).  It  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Eze- 
kiel (Ezek.  xlvii.  23,  23) ; whether  it 
Civil  had  been  modified  before  his  time,  or 
Rights.  was  modified  after  his  time,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say.  The  tendency 
was  to  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  Aliens ; see  es- 
pecially  the  broad  tone  of  Num.  ix.  14,  xv.  15,  xxxv. 
15.  The  general  rule  of  Lev.  xxv.,  by  which  land 
reverted  to  the  Israelite  owner  at  the  jubilee,  is  not 
incompatible  with  ownership  of  land  by  resident 
Aliens.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  right 
had  never  been  denied  them  by  law. 

In  the  religious  status  of  the  ger  we  find  a simi- 
lar movement  toward  freedom  and  equality.  At  first 
he  was  not  subject  to  the  stricter  ritual 
Religious  rules : he  might  eat  of  food  from  ani- 
RigKts.  mals  that  had  died  a natural  death 
(Deut.  xiv.  21),  or  such  a carcass 
might  be  sold  to  a foreigner  (Deut.  xiv.  21) ; but 
this  permission  was  afterward  rescinded  (Lev.  xvii. 
15).  He  was  required  to  observe  the  national  holi- 
days, Sabbath  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xx.  10),  the  feasts  of 
Weeks  and  of  Booths  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14),  though 
this  was  perhaps  a civil  and  social  regulation,  these 
being  probably  old  Canaanitish  festivals.  It  is  prob- 
able also  that  from  the  beginning  he  observed  the 
other  agricultural  festival,  Mazzot;  though  such 
observance  is  not  commanded  in  Deuteronomy,  it  is 
enjoined  in  Ex.  xii.  19.  The  case  is  different  with 
the  nomadic  festival,  Pesah.  This  was  at  first  not 
considered  to  be  an  affair  of  the  ger;  but  after  the 
Exile,  when  the  community  became  religiously  a 
unit,  he  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  it  (Num. 
ix.  14). 

Einall3q  as  it  would  seem,  the  rite  of  circumcision 
was  made  a condition  of  such  participation  (Ex.  xii. 
48);  probably  at  this  time  gerim  were  as  a rule 
circumcised.  But  participation  was  forbidden  to 
the  foreigner  (nokri),  the  sojourner  (toshnb),  and  the 
hireling  (snkir)  (Ex.  xii.  43,  45).  In  other  points 
equality  came  to  be  the  rule:  as  to  eating  blood 
(Lev.  xvii.  10),  the  cult  of  Melek  (Moloch)  (Lev.  xx. 
2),  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  sins  of  inadvertence 
(Num.  XV.  29),  offerings  (Lev.  xvii.  8,  xix.  10,  xxii. 
18 ; Num.  xv.  14-16),  the  Dayof  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi. 
29).  The  general  statement  of  equality  is  made  in 
Lev.  xviii.  26. 

The  broadest  conception  of  God’s  relation  to  the 
foreigner  is  given  in  Solomon’s  prayer  in  I Kings, 
viii.  4l,  43 : the  prayer  of  the  foreigner  will  be  heard. 
The  perfect  ethical  principle  is  announced  in  Deut. 
X.  19:  Lev.  xix.  34:  the  resident  alien  is  to  be  loved 
as  oneself.  Israel  is  to  remember  that  it  was  once  an 
alien  in  Egypt. 

The  result  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  substantial 
fusion  of  Aliens  with  the  nation.  Yet  from  Ps.  cxlvi. 
9 it  may  bo  inferred  that  Aliens  long  continued  to 
form  a separate  class;  in  some  circles  (Isa.  Ivi.  6)  the 
admission  of  foreigners  to  national  fellowship  was  ad- 
vocated. For  postexilic  conditions  see  Proselytes. 
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Ibetseq.  For  Arabic  parallels  : idem.  Kinship  and  Marriage, 
1885,  pp.  43  etseq.;  Buhl,  DieSneialen  Verhdltnisse  d.  Israel- 
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ALIMONY  : “ The  allowance  made  to  a woman 
by  an  order  of  court,  from  her  husband’s  estate  or 
income,  for  her  maintenance  after  her  divorce  or 
legal  separation  from  him,  or  during  a suit  therefor” 
(“Standard  Dictionary”).  This  is  its  definition  in 
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modern  law.  Strictly  speaking,  under  Jewish  law 
the  divorced  woman  had  no  Alimony. 

The  Jewish  law,  however,  provided  for  the  di- 
vorced woman  by  the  marriage  contract  or  marriage 
settlement,  the  substantial  results  of  which  were  the 
same  as  those  secured  in  modern  times  by  an  order 
of  court.  The  marriage  contract  or  settlement 
(Ketubaii)  must  be  in  writing.  By  the  ketubah, 
which  a husband  gives  to  his  wife,  a certain  sum  of 
money  is  secured  to  her  by  her  husband,  to  be  paid 
out  of  his  estate  upon  her  widowhood  or  divorce. 
The  sum  thus  secured  to  the  wife  is  a lien  on  his 
estate,  prior  to  all  other  debts;  and  it  may  be  col- 
lected out  of  property  which  is  no  longer  in  his  pos- 
session, even  though  it  has  been  transferred  to  a 
third  person  (Ket.  83J)  should  he  have  no  estate  in 
possession  sufficient!  .v  large  to  pay  it.  Consequently, 
as  soon  as  a woman  was  divorced  she  could  make 
demand  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  guaranteed 
her  by  the  ketubah;  and  the  judges  that  presided  in 
the  divorce  proceedings  would  enforce  its  payment. 

Originally,  the  amount  thus  secured  to  the  wife 
was  paid  to  her  father;  and  late  in  Talmudic  times 
this  was  still  the  law  in  cases  where  the  wife  was  a 
minor  or  was  divorced  before  the  marriage  had  been 
consummated.  Eventually,  however,  the  money 
was  settled  on  the  wife ; remaining  undivided  in  the 
estate  of  the  husband,  and  being  made  payable  to 
her  on  her  divorce  or  widowhood. 

As  the  heirs  of  the  husband  often  defrauded  the 
widow  of  her  rights,  it  was  ordained  that  the  amount 
of  the  marriage  settlement  should  be 
Ketubah,  deposited  with  the  father  of  the  bride, 
or  Marriage  thus  making  it  secure  against  the  ad- 
Settlement.  verse  claim  of  her  husband’s  heirs;  but 
as  it  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
mariiage  settlement  to  act  as  a check  upon  the  hus- 
band so  that  “it  shall  not  be  easy  in  his  eyes  to  di- 
vorce her,”  the  deposit  of  the  money  with  the  father 
of  the  bride  destroyed  the  effect  intended ; for,  the 
husband  having  no  further  payment  to  make,  there 
Avere  no  financial  considerations  to  hinder  him  from 
“giving”  divorce  whenever  he  pleased. 

It  was  thereupon  provided  by  law  that  the  amount 
of  the  marriage  settlement  should  be  invested  in 
articles  of  value,  and  that  these  should  remain  in 
possession  of  the  husband.  This  regulation,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  give  no  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  former  one ; for  it  was  very  easy  for  the  hus- 
band to  give  the  articles  of  value  to  his  wife  and  to 
tell  her  to  go. 

The  final  remedy  of  the  ketubah  was  provided  by 
Simon  ben  Shetah,  which  prescribed  that  the  amount 
of  the  marriage  settlement  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  husband  and  not  be  separated  from 
his  estate;  but  that  it  should  be  secured  to  the  wife 
by  a writing  whereby  all  of  his  estate  was  charged 
with  its  payment  (Ket.  82&). 

The  wife’s  right  under  the  ketubah  Avas  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  her  by  the  law ; and  she  was  not  per- 
mitted, even  voluntarily,  to  release  her  husband 
from  his  obligation  to  her  (Maimonides,  “Yad  ha- 
Hazakah,  Hilkot  Ishut,”  x.  10).  In  case  the  husband 
refused  his  Avife  her  conjugal  rights,  he  Avas  punished 
by  a weekly  addition  to  the  ketubah,  until  he  yielded. 
In  such  cases,  the  court,  by  its  decree,  increased  the 
amount  due  to  the  wife  under  the  ketubah  (Mishnah 
Ket.  v.  7),  and  such  a decree  was  practically  the  same 
as  the  decree  of  a modern  court  of  law  for  Alimony. 
The  wife’s  right  to  receive  payment  of  the  amount  to 
Avhich  she  was  entitled  under  the  ketubah  depended 
on  her  good  conduct.  The  following  women  were 
not  entitled  to  its  payment : An  adulteress  (Mishnah 
Sotah,  iv.  5) ; a maiden  {betulah)  who  had  been  guilty 


of  antenuptial  incontinence  (Mishnah  Ket.  i.  2);  a 
Avoman  who  practised  fraud  uj)ou  her  husband  lead- 
ing to  her  marriage  (Mishnah  Kid.  ii.  o,  Ket.  vii.  7); 

one  who  offended  against  some  ethical 
WomenNot  or  religious  law  or  custom.  inA’olving 

Entitled  moral  turpitude  (Mishnah  Ket.  vii.  (i); 
to  Alimony,  the  Avoman  Avho,  having  been  marricil 
during  her  minority,  refused,  upon  at- 
taining her  majority,  to  continue  to  live  Avith  her 
husband  (Mishnah  Ket.  xi.  6j;  a Avoman  married  to 
her  husband  in  disregard  of  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  {ib.)\  a Avoman  Avho  deserted  her  hus- 
band (Ket.  llOi),  oi-Avho  refused  to  cohabit  Avithhim 
(Ket.  63i  et  seq.). 

Although  the  husband  was  not  legally  obliged  to 
pay  his  Avife  more  than  the  amount  specified  in  the 
ketubah  or  in  the  decree  of  the  court,  it  Avas  deemed 
commendable  in  him  to  support  her  if  she  Avas  in 
Avant  after  she  had  been  divorced. 

It  is  related  of  II.  Jose,  the  Galilean,  Avho  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  that  after 
his  divorced  Avife  had  remarried  and  had  become  im- 
poverished, he  invited  her  and  her  husband  into  his 
house  and  supported  them,  notAvithstanding  the  fact 
that  Avhile  sheAvas  hisAvife  she  had  made  his  life  miser- 
able. Ills  conduct  is  the  subject  of  rabbinical  lau- 
dation (Yer.  Ket.  xi.  34*,  Gen.  K.  xvii..  Lev.  B. 
xxxiv.).  “Do  not  AvithdraAv  from  thy  flesh,”  said 
Isaiah  (Iviii.  7,  Ileb.).  “This,”  said  R.  Jacob  b.  Aha, 
“means,  do  not  AvithdraAv  help  from  thy  divorced 
Avife”  (Yer.  Ket.  1.  c.).  II.  Moses  Isserles  cites  this 
case  Avith  approval  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezcr, 
119,  8,  gloss),  and  adds  that  the  support  of  the  di- 
vorced Avife  is  considered  a better  dcetl  than  the  sup- 
port of  any  other  poor  person,  provided  that  for  moral 
reasons  the  husband  has  no  direct  personal  dealings 
with  her,  but  sends  the  money  for  her  maintenance 
by  a messenger.  See  also  Divorce  and  Ketur.vii. 
Bibliograpiiv  : Amram,  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,  cli.  x. 

D.  W.  A. 

The  following  is  a document  of  a legal  sale  of  the 
husband’s  property,  during  his  absence,  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  Avife,  called  Alimony  (pfo  nUN',  from 
the  collection  of  documents  bj'  Judah  Barzillai  of 
the  tAvelfth  century : 

“Whereas,  before  us,  the  undersigned  judges  [dayyaniin]. 


appeared  Mrs.  . . . , daughter  of  Mr.  . . . and  wife  of  Mr 

complaining  of  her  straitened  circumstances  and  want,  pleaii- 
ing:  ‘Know  ye.  Rabbis,  that  my  hu.sbaml,  Mr. 
Ancient  . . . , is  across  the  sea  in  foreign  lands,  and  has 

Writ  left  no  rations  to  last  me  even  for  three  months, 

of  Alimony.  I have  no  means  to  support  myself  and  no  in- 
come from  my  handiwork.  I am  now  in  sore 


need  of  means  to  sustain  life.  I therefore  petition  you. 
Rabbis,  to  inquire  regarding  my  want  and  to  decide  upon  my 
alimony.’  And  we,  the  judges,  considering  her  claim  as  of 
right,  have  instituted  a search  for  her  husband’s  property,  but 
found  none  that  could  be  disposed  of  except  a certain  field  [de- 
scribed] which  Ave  ordered  to  be  sold.  And  after  advertising 
it  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Rabbis,  Ave  found  no  pur- 
chaser willing  to  offer  as  much  as  A.  ben  A.,  Avhose  bid  was  the 
sum  of  . . . dinarim,  for  Avhich  amount  we,  the  judges,  saw  fit 
to  sell  it  to  the  said  person,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  out  of  the 
said  sum  an  alimony  allowance  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  . . . , namely, 
. . . dinarim  per  month,  to  which  stipulation  the  said  A.  ben  A. 
agreed.  And  in  accordance  with  the  rabbinical  regulation, 
we,  the  judges,  have  VTitten  this  legal  document,  certifying  the 
sale  of  the  said  field  for  the  support  of  the  said  wife;  that 
neither  the  said  husband,  Mr.  . . . , nor  anyone  else,  from  now 
on  and  forever,  shall  have  the  least  right  or  claim  thereon.  And 
now  let  the  said  A.  ben  A.  go  and  take  possession  of  the  said 
field  for  the  use  of  himself,  his  heirs,  and  successors.  And  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  possess  and  to  sell,  to  leave  as  an  inher- 
itance and  to  bequeath,  and  to  do  with  it  as  he  may  please,  from 
this  day  on  and  forever.  And  should  her  said  husband  at  any 
time  choose  to  sue  the  said  i>urehaser,  either  in  a Jewish  or  non- 
Jewlsh  court  of  justice,  his  claims  shall  be  null  and  void,  like  a 
valueless  broken  potsherd.  And  we  the  judges  hereby  admon- 
ish and  impose  a tine  of  . . . dinarim  on  the  said  husband,  to 
be  paid  by  him  to  the  said  purchaser,  who  may  use  it  as  he 
pleases,  should  he  ever  be  sued  in  a Gentile  court  by  the  said 
husband  for  the  recovery  of  the  said  field.  Above  all,  he  must 
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let  the  property  stay  in  perfect  possession  of  the  purchaser.  And 
as  a consideration  of  the  sale  by  us  judges  for  the  alimony  of 
the  said  wife,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  her  said  husband  and  his 
heirs  and  successors  to  keep  harmless,  to  repel,  and  remove 
from  the  said  A.  ben  A.  and  from  his  successors  all  claims  in  the 
world  arising  on  the  said  field  by  reason  of  our  sale ; but  the 
same  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors, free  of  any  cost  to  them,  just  as  if  he  [the  husband]  him- 
self had  sold  it.  This  guaranty  shall  remain  in  force  like  a 
guaranty  given  to  any  other  legal  deed  of  purchase  or  to  any 
judicial  writ  of  alimony  In  favor  of  married  or  widowed  women 
by  the  custom  in  Israel,  from  this  date  on  and  forever. 

“ All  of  which  was  done  before  us  judges  on  day  . . . month 
. . . year  ...  in  the  town  of  ...  , and  being  enlightened  by 
the  power  of  Heaven,  we  have  written  and  signed  this  judicial 
act  and  delivered  to  A.  ben  A.,  to  be  in  his  hand  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  successors  as  a legal  right  and  proof.” 

(Signed  by  the  three  dayyanim.) 

J.  D.  E. 

ALISCH,  ISAAC  BEN  MOSES.  See  Elles, 
Isaac  ben  Moses. 

ALITYBOS  (ALITURUS)  : Actor,  of  Jewish 
l)irtli,  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Through  him  Josephus 
became  acquainted  with  the  empress  Popptea — 
whose  special  favorite  the  actor  always  had  been — 
and  obtained  the  pardon  for  those  priests  whom 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judea,  had  sent  to  Rome. 
In  the  novel  by  Sienkiewicz,  “Quo  Vadis,”  Alityros 
instructs  Nero  in  the  art  of  gesticulation,  and  ac- 
companies the  emperor  to  Greece. 

Bibliography  ; Josephus,  Life,  § 4 ; Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 

Gesch.  d.  Jud.  in  Kom,  i.  21,  03,  101. 

W.  M. 

‘ALIY AH  : In  synagogal  services,  the  going  up, 
or  being  called  up,  to  the  reading-desk  {almemar),  for 
the  reading  of  a portion  of  the  Law.  According  to 
an  ancient  institution  of  the  synagogue  seven  men  are 
called  up  in  succession  to  read  the  sidra  (the  weekly 
Pentateuch-lesson)  on  each  Sabbath  morning;  six 
men,  for  the  reading  of  the  appointed  portion  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement ; and  five,  on  the  three  chief  fes- 
tivals. In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  viaftir,  the 
one  called  up  for  the  reading  of  a concluding  chapter, 
who  in  addition  reads  the  portion  from  the  Prophets, 
called  “ Haftarah.  ” On  new-moon  and  half-holidays, 
four  men,  and  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  mornings,  on  Hanukkah  and  Purim  morn- 
ings, and  on  fast-days,  only  three  men  are  called  up ; 
the  portions  read  on  these  days  being  shorter.  The 
first  of  the  men  called  up  in  orthodox  synagogues 
should  be  a Cohen  or  Aaronite,  the  second  a Levite, 
the  third  and  further  members  of  the  rota  are  ordinary 
Israelites,  the  one  higher  in  rank  always  preceding 
the  one  inferior,  with  the  exception  of  the  maftir,  who, 
though  last,  may  be  a Cohen  or  a Levite.  Men  are  as  a 
rule  called  up  who  have  during  the  week  had  especial 
occasion  for  joj' : a bridegroom  or  father  of  a bride ; 
and  the  father  of  a new-born  child,  whose  mother 
for  the  first  time  appears  in  the  synagogue.  On 
mournful  occasions  also  men  are  called  up,  as  at  the 
anniversary  (Jahrzeit)  of  a parent’s  death. 

Down  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  men  called  up 
were  themselves  expected  to  read  a portion  aloud, 
those  unable  to  read  the  Law  being  considered  un- 
worthy of  the  honor.  The  first  concession  to  igno- 
rance was  made  in  the  case  of  an  illiterate  Cohen : 
when  there  was  no  other  present  to  be  called  up  as 
the  first,  Saadia  suggested  that  the  reader  should 
prompt  him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  read  his  por- 
tion. (For  further  information  on  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  reading  from  the  Law,  as  part  of 
the  service,  see  Liturgy.)  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
had  become  the  established  custom  for  the  reader 
to  prompt  in  the  accentuation  and  cantillation  of  the 
words;  and  the  next  step  was  to  have  the  reader 
prompt  the  actual  words  to  those  unable  to  read  at 


all,  in  order  to  spare  them  the  humiliation  of  never 
being  called  up  to  the  Law.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  whole  sidra  was  read  aloud  by  the  reader, 
exception  being  made  only  with  the  Bar  Mizwaii, 
the  jmuth  to  be  initiated  into  the  Law,  who  still  reads 
his  portion  himself  in  order  to  give  proof  of  his 
proficiency. 

In  Reform  synagogues  the  reading  from  the  Law, 
which  is  often  on  the  shorter  scale  of  the  three  years’ 
cycle,  is  done  exclusively  by  the  reader,  and  no  one 
is  called  up  to  read. 

Bibliography:  Git.  v.  59a.  h;  Meg.  Hi.  21;  Soferim.  x.  1. ; 
Shidiian  'Amk.  'Orah  Hamiim.  pp.  135-139;  Mainionldes, 
Yad'ha-Hazakah,  section  Teflllot.  §12;  Abudrahim,  Sid- 
dur;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  ii.  s.v.  Vorlemngen  aus  der 
Thara.  For  the  sale  of  the  various  privileges  connected 
with  ‘Aliyah  see  Mizwot. 

ALJAMA:  A Spanish  term  of  Arabian  origin 
used  in  old  official  documents  to  designate  the  self- 
governing  communities  of  Moors  and  Jews  living 
under  Spanish  rule.  The  Jewish  communities  of 
Spain,  owing  to  their  social  isolation  and  to  the  re- 
ligious and  political  regulations  imposed  upon  them, 
had  always  formed  groups  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  The  authority  exercised  by  their  own 
rabbis  and  the  system  of  tax-collection  by  the  heads 
of  the  congregations  tor  the  administration  of  com- 
munal affairs,  placed  them  almost  completely  with- 
out the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  as  a result,  they  soon  came  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  officials  not  as  subjects  amenable  to  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  land,  but  as  collective  bodies  with 
special  privileges  and  special  duties.  Thus,  the  Visi- 
gothic  kings  imposed  a tax  not  upon  each  individual 
Jew  or  upon  the  heads  of  families,  but  upon  the  com- 
munity as  a whole,  allowing  the  communal  authori- 
ties to  fix  the  individual  rate  of  taxation.  But  both 
under  the  Visigoths  and  under  the  Moors  there  was 
neither  regularity  in  the  transactions  of  the  rabbis 
and  elders  nor  system  in  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  the  Jewish  communities.  With  the  re- 
establishment of  Christian  rule,  however,  the  relation 
between  the  government  and  its  Jewish  subjects 
gradually  became  a well-defined  one.  In  1219  and 
1284  in  Toledo,  in  1273  in  Barcelona,  in  1290  at 
Huete,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  those 
3^ears  in  Portugal,  councils  were  held  of  Spanish  of- 
ficials and  Jewish  representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a just  rate  of  taxation 
Separate  for  Jewish  communities,  and  of  devi- 
Jurisdic-  sing  adequate  means  for  tax -collection, 
tion.  This  first  official  recognition  by  the 
government  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties as  separate  bodies  led  to  a still  further  change  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  congregations  and  in 
the  legislation,  both  local  and  national,  regarding 
them.  The  bishops  of  the  various  districts  assumed 
immediate  authority  over  them,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Jewish  representatives,  formed  rules  which 
were  henceforth  to  govern  the  communities.  The 
elections  of  rabbis  and  judges  were  to  be  held  at 
stated  intervals,  and  the  names  of  these  dignitaries 
submitted  to  the  bishop  for  approval ; there  was  to 
be  a “rabbi  of  the  court”  for  the  presentation  of 
communal  questions  before  the  proper  authorities; 
and  the  heads  of  the  congregation  were  made  an- 
swerable for  the  conduct  of  the  community.  In  all 
government  action,  whether  local  or  general,  the 
unit  considered  was  in  most  cases  the  community, 
not  the  individual  Jew. 

A good  example  of  how  much  self-government 
was  granted  to  the  Jewish  A1  jamas  is  afforded  by 
the  “ resolution  of  the  meeting  ” or  tecana  (a  Hebrew 
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■word  that,  like  sartednn,  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  Spanish  language)  arrived  at  by  the  Al- 
jama  of  Valladolid  in  1433.  This  re- 
“ Tecana”  port  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew,  and 
of  partly  in  Spanish  with  Hebrew  char- 
Valladolid.  acters,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Natiouale  at  Paris  (“Fonds 
Hebreux,  ” No.  585).  From  this  document  it  is  learned 
that,  at  Valladolid,  electoral  meetings  were  held  by 
the  community  every  ten  years,  and  that  the  partic- 
ular meeting  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
document  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  lyyar  (end 
of  May)  and  lasted  for  ten  days.  The  following 
were  some  of  the  matters  decided  or  discussed:  (1) 
The  necessity  of  the  Talmud  Torah,  or  Hebrew 
school,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  same,  which  was  decided  upon  as  follows: 
five  maravedis  for  each  of  the  cattle  killed,  and  one 
for  each  sheep;  five  maravedis  for  every  flask  of 
wine.  Five  maravedis  were  also  to  be  paid  by  a 
married  couple  on  the  day  of  their  wedding,  and  by  a 
boy  on  the  day  of  his  “ bar  Mizwah,”  or  confirmation. 
A certain  tax  was  also  laid  upon  inheritances,  and 
various  other  means  of  revenue  were  devised.  In 
connection  with  this  question  the  employment  and 
salary  of  private  or  itinerant  teachers  were  discussed. 

(2)  The  election  of  the  judges  and  of  the  mb  de 
la  Mrte  (rabbi  of  the  court),  to  which  much  space  is 
accorded  in  this  tecana  or  report.  (3)  The  attitude 
of  the  individual  Jew  in  his  relations  with  the  state. 
This  was  by  far  the  mo.st  imi)ortant  question  dis- 
cussed. Since  permission  to  decide  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases  before  Jewish  judges  had  been  granted  by 
the  Spanish  government,  and  since  “ the  Christians, 
though  they  be  well  versed  in  law,  know  nothing  of 
Jewish  laws,”  no  Jew  might  plead  before  a Christian 
judge,  Avhether  religious  or  civil,  except  in  cases 
where  the  taxes  and  imposts  due  to  the  ruler  were  in 
litigation,  or  where  special  permission  was  obtained 
from  the  da}\yan,  or  chief  judge  of  the  Aljama.  A 
Jew  who  arrested  another  Jew  with  the  aid  of  a 
Christian  was  to  be  apprehended  by  the  dayyan ; for 
a second  offense  of  the  same  nature,  he  was  to  be 
branded  on  the  forehead  and  expelled;  while  the 
third  offense  was  made  punishable  by  death. 

The  word  “Aljama”  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  “jama” 
(gather)  plus  the  definite  article  “al,”  which  meant  originally 
“congregation,”  “assembly,”  “group,”  but  which,  even  before 
the  establishment  of  Spanish  rule,  wa,s  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
their  own  religious  bodies  and  the  larger  mosques,  and  especially 
to  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  to  the  syna- 
gogues and  schools  which  formed  the  center  of  all  Jewish  life. 
The  term  was  adopted  by  the  Christians,  and  its  meaning  ex- 
tended so  as  to  designate  also  the  quarters  that  Jews  and  Arabs 
had  made  their  own.  Very  often,  for  purposes  of  distinction,  such 
phrases  as  “Aljama  de  los  Judios”  (Aljama  of  the  Jews)  and 
Aljama  delos  Moros”  (Aljama of  the  Moors)  were  used.  But 
the  circumstance  that  the  Arabs  of  Spain  had  by  the  term  desig- 
nated more  especially  the  Jewish  community  has  left  its  trace 
in  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Spanish  language ; for  in  Spanish 
literature  “Aljama,”  without  any  further  specification,  stands  for 
“Sanedrln”  or  for  “Juderia”  (Jewry),  or  even  for  the  Jewish 
place  of  worship,  in  the  concrete  as  w'ell  as  in  the  abstract  sense. 
This  use  occurs  at  a very  early  date.  In  the  “ Poem  of  Alexan- 
der,” in  the  “Mllagros  de  Nuestra  Senora,”  and  in  the  “Duelo 
delaVirgen  ” of  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  all  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
“ Aljama  ” or  “ Alfama  ” is  employed  to  designate  the  people  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  : and  the  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Mariana,  uses  “Aljama  ” for  the  synagogue : “ they  devastated 
their  houses  and  their  aljamas.” 

From  “Aljama ” are  derived  the  following:  (1)  “Aljamado,” 
adjective  and  noun,  the  inhabitant  of  an  aljama ; (3)  " Al- 
jaiiiia,”  the  Spanish  vernacular  used  by  the  Jews  or  Moors,  but 
more  especially  the  Spanish  language  written  with  Hebrew 
characters  by  the  Jews,  and  with  Arabic  letters  by  the  Moors; 

(3)  “Aljamiado  ” (adjective  and  noun),  he  who  speaks  or  knows 
the  Aljamia. 

Bibliooraphy  ; Francisco  Fernandes  y Gonzales,  in  Boletin  <le 
la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  vli.  156  et  seq.;  F.  Fita, 
Acta  de  Toma  de  Posesion  de  Una  Aljama  Israelita,  in 
IlvMracion  Catulica,  Nov.  21,  1880. 

W.  M, 


AL?ABI?,  MOSES  BEN  SOLOMON.  See 

Alkabiz.  Soi.o.mon  ben  Moses  iia-Levi. 

AL^CABIZ,  SOLOMON  BEN  MOSES  HA- 
LEVI: A cabalist  and  liturgical  poet  born  in  Sa- 
ted, wlio  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  .sixteenth 
century  and  who  was  a contemporary  of  Joseitli 
Caro,  the  author  of  the  “ Shulhan  ‘ Aruk,  ” and  teacher 
and  brother-in-law  of  Dloses  Cordovero,  one  of  the 
foremost  representatives  of  Jewish  mysticism.  Like 
Caro  and  Cordovero,  he  belonged  to  the  grou])  of 
cabalists  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Sated,  in 
Upper  Galilee,  iind  made  that  city  the  IMecca  of  the 
mystics.  Alkabiz,  who  was  a di.sciple  of  Josejih 
Taytatzaqk,  migrated  thither  from  Turkey,  where  he 
had  lived  at  Salonica  and  Adrianople.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  According  to  Arijiol,  at  the 
time  Alsheich  flourished  he  was  sixty  yesirs  old  (com- 
jiare  Azulai,  “ Shein  ha-Gedolim,”  ed.  Benjacob.  i. 
164);  in  1561,  the  year  in  which  his  commentarj'  on 
the  Book  of  Ruth  appeared,  he  was  still  living,  and 
even  Elijah  di  Vidas,  the  pupil  of  Cordovero,  w hose 
“Reshit  Hokmah  ” (The  Beginning  of  Wisdom)  was 
finished  in  1575,  in  (pioting  a prayer  composed  by 
Alkabiz,  mentions  him  as  yet  alive  (see  Nepi  (Ihi- 
rondi,“Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,”  p.  320).  He,  there- 
fore, must  have  attained  to  a ripe  old  age.  The  ex- 
ceptional esteem  in  which  Alkabiz  was  held,  both 
by  his  contemporaries  and  by  his  immediate  poster- 
ity, is  attested  by  the  legend  woven  around  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death.  The  same  account  which 
popular  fanc}'  invented  for  the  poet  Ibn  Gabirol  is 
also  allotted  to  Alkabiz.  It  is  as  follows:  An  Arab, 
who  remarked  his  wisdom  and  striking  iicr.sonality, 
was  moved  by  envy  to  murder  him.  He  buried  his 
victim  beneath  a fig-tree, •which  straightway  began  to 
blossom  in  advanceof  the  season,  and  thus  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  townsfolk  and  their  princ<'.  The 
latter  summoned  theassa.ssin,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
wringing  from  him  a confession  of  his  crime  ; where- 
upon the  culprit  was  hanged  on  the  self-same  fig-tree 
(compare  Landshuth,  “ 'Ammude  ha-‘Abodah.”  ]>. 
310).  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  legends  with 
which  mystic  imagir.ation  adorned  the  memory  of 
Alkabiz.  Another,  telling  of  an  ecstatic  vision  wliich 
Alkabiz  and  Caro  had  seen  one  Pentecost  night  while 
yet  in  Turkey,  may  have  been  the  cabalistic  embel- 
lishment of  the  direct  causes  for  the  migration  of  the 
two  masters  to  Palestine  (see  Isaiah  Hurwitz,“Shene 
Luhot  ha-Berit,”  ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  180«). 

Alkabiz’s  popularitj'  rests  mainly  on  his  liturgic 
poem  for  the  Sabbath-eve  service,  which,  under  the 
name  of  “Lekah  Dodi  ” (Come,  Dly  Beloved),  has 
become  more  famous  than  its  author.  Not  only  was 
this  my.stic  love-song  to  the  Sabbath  readily  admitted 
into  both  the  Spanish  and  the  German  rituals,  but  R. 
Isaac  Luria,  the  leader  of  the  contemporary  cabalists, 
is  said  to  have  preferred  it  to  all  the  poetry  of  Ibn 
Ezra  and  Ibn  Gabirol.  It  has  also  been  ap])reciated 
in  modern  daj^s  by  the  poet  Herder, -who  translated  it 
into  German,  and  by  Heinrich  Heine,  ■who,  though  he 
erroneously  attributed  it  in  his  “Romancero”  to  Ju- 
dah ha-Levi,  also  rendered  it  into  German  (“  Werke.” 
iii.  234,  Hamburg,  1884),  while  DIrs.  Alice  Lucas  has 
included  a good  English  version  in  “'I'lie  Jewish 
Year,”  pp.  167  et  neq.,  London,  1898.  This  poem, 
however,  is  but  one  of  a large  number  written  by 
Alkabiz  and  embodied  in  several  rituals. 

Among  his  larger  works,  his  cabalistic  commen- 
taries on  several  Biblical  books  require  notice.  The 
first  of  the  series,  a “Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Esther,”  was  written  in  1529,  when  he  sent  it  to  his 
father-in-law  as  a Purim  gift  for  his  bride.  It  was 
not  published  till  1585,  when  it  appeared  at  Venice, 
accompanied  by  the  Hebrew  text  and  several  homilies. 
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tmdei-  the  title  of  “ Manot  ha-Levi  ” (The  Gifts  of  tlie 
Levite).  His  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
called  “ Ayelet  Ahabini”  (The  Dawn  of  Love),  written 
in  1536,  was  published,  with  the  text,  in  Venice,  1552; 
while  “Shoresh  Yishai  ” (The  Root  of  Jes.se).  on  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  written  in  the  year  1553,  appeared, 
together  with  the  text  and  an  index  by  his  son 
Moses,  in  1561 , at  Constantinople.  Besides  this  series 
he  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Book  of  Hosea,  which, 
however,  has  not  been  itublished,  and  quite  a large 
number  of  cabalistic  prayers  and  books.  Among  the 
latter  his  “ Bet  Adonai  ” (The  House  of  the  Lord) 
should  be  mentioned,  which  the  authors  of  “ Shal- 
shelet  ha-Kabbalah  ” and  “ Sifte  Yeshenim,”  as  well 
as  Wolf,  attribute  to  his  son  Moses,  but  which,  no 
doubt,  belongs  to  Alkabiz  senior,  because  he  alludes 
to  it  as  his  own  work  both  in  his  commentary  on  Ruth 
(iii.  14),  and  in  a note  to  the  Zohar(Gen.  i.  16),  which 
he  sent  to  Jos(‘ph  Caro,  and  which  the  author  of  “ Se- 
der ha-Dorot  ” claims  to  have  seen  (compare  “Seder 
ha-Dorot,”  p.  243).  De  Rossi  misreads  the  pa.ssage  in 
question,  and  deduces  from  it  the  existence  in  manu- 
script of  a commentary  on  the  entire  Zohar. 

Azulai,  furthermore,  appears  to  have  seen  another 
work  by  this  author,  which  possesses  some  biograph- 
ical value,  inasmuch  as  under  the  title  of  “ Berit  ha- 
Levi  ” (The  Covenant  of  the  Levite),  Alkabiz  collected 
in  it  a cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Passover  Hag- 
gadah,  and  a number  of  other  e.soteric  disquisitions, 
all  of  which  he  left  as  a species  of  mystic  souvenir  to 
his  disci|)lcs  and  associates  at  Adrianople,  just  i)rior 
to  Ins  departure  for  Palestine. 

Bibliography-:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Jiattl.  col.  2275);  Lands- 
hiith,  'Ammuiicha-'Ahixtnh,  pp. 310ct  sey.;  Azulai.  Sliein  ha- 
(rcdolini,  ed.  Benjacob,  i.  1114;  Nepi-Ghirondl,  I’oledof  Gednle 
Yixrach  p.  320;  HeWprin.  Seder  ha-Darot.  ed.  Maskileison, 
i.  243:  iii.  2.7;  {'onforte,  Kare  ha-Dornt,  ed.  Petrokof.  pp.  6.5 
et  xe(i.;  lie  Rossi,  Dizimiario  Storfeo  (Germ,  trails.),  p.  38; 
tVinter  and  Wiinsche,  JUdixchc  Literatur,  iii.  94. 

H.  G.  E. 

ALKABIZI,  ABKAHAM  : Editor  at  Constan- 
tinople during  the  tirst  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  151(5  he,  together  with  Judah  Sason  and 
Joseph  Hamon,  published  the  “Toledot  Adam  wa- 
Hawwah  ” of  Jeroham  b.  Meshullam. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Badt.  cols.  1384,  2817 ; 
idem,  jndi.'iche  Tupiniratiliie,  p.  38,  note  18  in  Erscli  and 
(iruber’s  Eiictiktnpiidie.  xxviii. 

W.  M. 

ALKALAI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL: 

Casuist,  who  lived  in  Turkey  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth. He  wrote  “Zekor  le-Abraham  ” (Remember 
Abraham),  in  which  the  laws  of  the  four  Turim  are 
alphabetically  arranged  and  commented  upon.  The 
work  ajiiieared  in  two  volumes,  at  Salonica,  in  1798, 
and  was  reedited  by  Judah  Hai  Alkalai  at  Josefow, 
1840.  Alkalai  also  published  two  volumes  of  re- 
sponsa  under  the  title  of  “ Hesed  le-Abraham  ” (Mercy 
to  Abraham),  Salonica,  1813-14. 

Bibliography  ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mas.  p.  43. 

H.  G.  E. 

ALKALAI,  ISAAC  BEN  JOSEPH.  See  Al- 

F.4SI,  IS.VAC  BEN  JOSEPH. 

ALKALAI,  JOSEPH  BEN  DAVID;  Lived 
in  Turkey  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Author  of  “ Amar  Yoseph,”  containing  notes 
to  Maimonides  and  alphabetically  arranged  novellae 
to  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  a number  of  homilies  (Sa- 
lonica, 1831). 

Bibliography  ; Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  of 
the  British  Museum,  p.  43. 

H.  G.  E. 


ALKALAI,  JUDAH  BEN  SOLOMON  ^AI : 

Rabbi  in  Semlin,  Croatia;  died  October,  1878.  He  be- 
came noted  through  his  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  By  reason  of 
.some  of  his  projects,  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  precursors  of  the  modern  Zionists  headed  by  Th. 
Herzl  (see  Zionis.m).  His  work,  “ Goral  la-Adonai  ” 

(A  Lot  for  the  Lord),  published  at  Vienna,  in  1857,  is 
a treatise  on  the  restoration  of  the  .Jews,  and  suggests 
methods  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  Palestine, 
After  a somewhat  able  homiletical  discussion  of  the 
Messianic  problem,  in  which  he  shows  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  older  writers,  Alkalai  suggests  the 
formation  of  a joint-stock  company,  such  as  a steam- 
ship or  railroad  trust,  who.se  endeavor  it  should  be  to 
induce  the  sultan  to  cede  Palestine  to  the  Jews  as  a 
tributary  country,  on  a plan  similar  to  that  on  which 
the  Danube  principalities  were  governed.  To  this 
.suggestion  are  appended  the  commendations  of  nu- 
merous Jewish  scholars  of  various  schools  of  thought. 

The  problem  of  the  restoration  of  Palestine  was  also 
discussed  by  Alkalai  in  “Shenia‘  Yisrael”  (Hear,  (J 
Israel),  1861  or  1862,  and  in  “ Harbinger  of  Good  Ti- 
dings” (compare  “Jewish  Chronicle,”  1857,  p.  1198, 
where  his  name  is  spelled  Alkali).  Inhis“Shelom 
Yerushalayim  ” (The  Peace  of  .Jerusalem),  1840,  he 
replies  to  those  who  attacked  his  book,  “Darke 
No‘am  ” (The  Pleasant  Paths),  which  treated  of  the 
duty  of  tithes.  Another  work  of  his,  “MinhatYehu- 
dah  ” (The  Offering  of  Judah),  Vienna,  1843,  is  a pan-  ; 

egyric  on  Montefiore  and  Cremieux,  who  had  res-  ^ 

cued  the  Jews  of  Damascus  from  the  horrors  of  the 
lilood-accusation. 

Bibliography;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  39;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr. 

Books  Brit.  M}is.  p.  43;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  i.  28,  v. 

86:  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  605. 

H.  G.  E. 

ALKALAI,  MOSES  BEN  DAVID  : .Judteo- 
Spanish  translator,  and  writer  of  Hebrew  text- 
books; lived  in  Turkey  in  the  nineteenth  century.  ^ 
With  his  father  David,  he  translated  Solomon  ibn 
Verga’s  “Shebet  Yehudah  ” from  Hebretv  into 
Judico-Spanish  (Belgrade,  1859).  He  also  wrote:  (1) 
miJlD  ppn  (Belgrade,  1859),  treating  of  laws  con- 
cerning meals;  (2)  a Hebrew  grammar  (Bucharest, 
1860);  (3)  p2K’n  (Belgrade,  1867),  a treatise  on 
arithmetic. 

Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Bihlioteca  Espatiola^Portugueza 

Juddiea,  p.  10. 

W.  M. 

ALKAN,  ALPHONSE  (known  as  Alkan  the 
Elder):  French  printer,  bibliographer,  and  author; 
born  in  Paris,  1809;  died  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  1889. 

He  first  worked  as  a practical  printer,  then  wrote 
for  various  typographical  and  bibliographical  re- 
views. and  subsetiuently  was  appointed  secretary 
and  proof-reader  to  the  Count  de  Clarac,  keeper  of 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the  Louvre.  Alkan 
was  a prolific  writer  and  the  author  of  many  books, 
pamphlets,  and  articles,  which  deal  with  the  art  and 
history  of  printing  and  illustrating  as  well  as  with 
bibliography.  His  more  important  books  are:  “Jjes  » 
Femmes  Compositrices  dTmprimerie  sous  la  Revolu-  J 
tion  Frangaise  de  1794,  par  un  Ancien  Tj'pographe,”  j 
1862  (anonymous);  “Les  Graveurs  de  Portraits  en  I 
France,”  1879;  “Documents  pour  Servir  ^ I’Histoire  I 
de  la  Librairie  Parisienne,  ” 1879 ; “ Jjes  Livres  et  Leurs  f 
Ennemis,”  1883;  “ Les  Etiquettes  et  les  Inscriptions  < 
des  Boltes-Vol limes  de  Pierre  .Jannet,  Fondateur  de 
la  Biblioth^que  Elzeverienne,  ” 1883 ; “ Edouard  Rene 
LefSbvre  de  Laboiilaye,  un  Fondeur  en  CaractSres, 
Mcmbre  de  ITnstitut,”  1886;  “Berbignier  et  Son 
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Livre : les  Farfaclets,  ” 1889 ; “ Les  (^uatre  Doyens  de 
la  Typographie  Parisienne,”  1889. 

Bibliography;  De Gubernatis,  Diet.  International  (les  Eeri- 
vain.^  du  Jour,  s.v. 

M.  B. 

ALKAN,  CHARLES  HENRI  VALENTIN 

(Morhange;  called  also  Alkan  the  Elder) : French 
pianist  and  composer;  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  80,  1818; 
died  there,  March  29,  1888.  On  attaining  his  sixth 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  of 
-Music,  and  when  but  seven  years  old  (1820)  won  the 
first  prize  for  solfeggio;  on  this  occasion  he  gave  his 
first  public  performance  on  the  violin.  Alkan  was 
the  pupil,  in  pianoforte,  of  Pierre  Zimmerman,  lau- 
reate of  the  Institute  of  France  in  1850,  studied  har- 
mony under  Victor  Dourlen,  and,  in  competition,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  this  subject  in  1826.  In 
1828  he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  at  the  Con- 
.servatorj',  which  position  he  resigned  in  1885.  Be- 
sides achieving  distinction  in  the  technique  of  music 
he  obtained  the  first  prize  for  composition  awarded 
by  the  Institute  of  France  in  1881.  Two  years  later 
he  visited  London,  and  on  his  return  to  France  settled 
in  Paris  as  a teacher  of  the  pianoforte. 

Alkan  devoted  a jiart  of  his  time  to  compo.si- 
tion,  and  produced  seventy-two  works,  comprising 
etudes,  concertos,  sonatas,  caprices,  transcriptions, 
and  songs.  Writing  of  his  music,  James  D.  Brown 
(“Biog.  of  Musicians,”  p.  14)  says:  “The  works  of 
this  compo.ser  abound  with  technical  difficulties. 

. . . His  studies  are  especially  extravagant  in  con- 
struction, and  require  close  attention  from  even  the 
best  performers  to  obtain  adequate  interpretation,” 
According  to  Grove  (“  Diet,  of  Music  and  Musicians,  ” 
i.  58,  London,  1890),  Alkan’s  two  series  of  twelve 
etudes  (op.  35  and  39)  and  his  “Trois  Grandes 
Etudes”  belong  to  the  mo.st  modern  development 
of  the  technique  of  the  instrument,  and  represent, 
in  fact,  the  extreme  point  which  it  has  reached. 
Though  they  can  not  stand  comparison  in  jioint  of 
beauty  and  absolute  musical  value  with  the  etudes 
of  Chopin  and  Liszt,  yet,  like  those  of  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, which  are  in  some  respects  akin  to  them,  they 
have  a valid  claim  to  be  studied ; for  “ they  jiresent 
technical  specialities  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  dif- 
culties  of  a titanic  sort,  effects  peculiar  to  the  instru- 
ment carried  to  the  very  verge  of  impossibility.” 

The  following  are  Alkan’s  chief  compositions: 
“fitude  Caprice.”  for  the  pianoforte  (op.  12,  13,  15, 
and  16);  “Le  Preux,”  a concert  study  (op.  17); 
“Duet ’’for  violin  and  pianoforte  (op.  21);  “Noc- 
turne ” for  the  pianoforte  (op.  22);  “ Saltarelle  ” (op. 
23);  “Gigue  ” (op.  24);  “ Alleluja!  ” (op.  25);  “Tran- 
scription from  Mozart”  (op.  26):  “fitude”  (op.  27); 
“Bourree  d’Auvergne”  (op.  29);  “Trio”  for  the 
jiianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello  (op.  80) ; “ Twenty- 
five  Preludes”  for  piano  or  organ  (oji.  81);  “Collec- 
tion of  Impromptus  ” for  the  pianoforte  (op.  32) ; 
“Sonata”  (op.  33);  “Three  Marches”  (op.  37);  two 
books  of  “ Chants  ” (songs  without  words,  op.  38) ; 
another  series  of  “Three  Marches”  (op.  40);  “Three 
Fantasias  ” (op.  41) ; “ Reconciliation,”  a caprice  (op. 
42);  “Saint,  Cendres  du  Pauvre,”  a paraphrase  (oji. 
45) ; and  a “ Sonata  ” for  pianoforte  and  violoncello 
(op.  47). 
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ALKAN,  NAPOLEON  ALEXANDRE  (Mor- 

hange) : F'rench  pianist  and  composer;  born  in 
Paris,  1826.  He  was  a brother  of  Ch.vhles  Valentin 
Alkan,  and,  like  him,  entered  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  a very  early  age.  He  studied  under 
Adolphe  Adam  and  Pierre  Zimmerman.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  iirofe.ssor  of  solfeggio  in  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  held  the  a|)pointment  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Among  the  more  ])romineutof  his  impils  were  Bizet, 
Sara.sate,  Carvalho,  Jules  Cohen,  the  brothers  AVen- 
iadski,  Melchisedec,  Taudou,  and  Risler. 

Alkan  has  not  achieved  great  distinction  as  a com- 
poser; nevertheless  in  1890  he  obtained  the  second 
prize  for  composition  awarded  by  the  French  In- 
stitute. His  most  notable  work  is  an  “ fetude  Fuguee 
sur  • Le  Prophete.  ’ ” 

Bibliography:  Vapereaii,  Diet,  dcs  Contemporains,  s.v.:  La- 
rousse,  Groiai  Diet.  Universel,  s.v.  Paris,  1990;  Grove,  Diet, 
of  Music  and  yinsicians,  s.v.  London,  1890;  H.  Riemann, 
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A.  A.  G. 

ALKIMUS  JAEIM  : High  priest,  leader  of  the 
Hellenists.  See  Alclmcs. 

ALLARIZ : A Sj  lanish  town  in  the  jirovince  of 
Orense,  Galicia,  in  which,  as  in  Coruna,  Ferrol.  and 
Pontevedra,  there  were  Jews  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  I’pon  a complaint  by  the  prior  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Allariz,  Isaac  Ishmacl,  the  liead  of  the  small 
Jewish  community,  was  notified,  1289,  that  from  that 
time  no  Jews  would  be  allowed  to  live  out.side  of  the 
Jews’  quarter,  or  to  congregate  on  the  streets  or  to 
appear  in  juiblic  during  iirocessions,  etc.  -V  similar 
ordinance  existed  prohibiting  Christians  from  living 
in  the  Jews'  quarter,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
not  be  disturbed  or  molested  in  their  worshi])  or  dur- 
ing their  festivals.  See  also  Galicia,  Spain. 

Bibliography  : De  los  Rios.  ITistoria  de  los  .ludios,  ii.  .>53  cl 
se(i.:  Boletin  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  la  llistoria,  xii.  349  ct 
seq. 

M.  K. 

ALLATIF,  ISAAC  BEN  ABRAHAM  IBN 
LATIF.  See  Latik,  Ibn. 

‘ALLE  HADAS  (“Alyrtle  Leaves,”  a Hebrew 
magazine).  See  Periodicals. 

ALLEGORICAL  INTERPRETATION:  That 
explanation  of  a Scripture  jiassage  which  is  based 
upon  the  supjiosition  that  its  author,  whether  God 
or  man,  intended  something  “other  ” (Greek.  Q/>Aof) 
than  what  is  literally  expressed.  Expo.sitors  of  this 
system  may  be  called  allegorists:  the  system  it- 
self, allegorism.  Two  modes  of  Allegorical  Inter- 
pretation are  found  dealing  with  the  Bible:  the 
one,  symbolic  or  tyqiologic  interpretation,  derived 
mainly  from  Palestinian  Jews;  the  other  the  philo- 
sophical or  mystical  modes,  originating  with  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  of  Egypt.  Both  methods  originate 
in  the  same  natural  cause ; whenever  the  literature  of 
a people  has  become  an  inseparable  part  of  its  in- 
tellectual possession,  and  the  ancient  and  venerated 
letter  of  this  literature  is  in  the  course  of  time  no 
longer  in  consonance  with  more  modern  views,  to 
enable  the  people  to  pre.serve  their  allegiance  to  the 
tradition  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  that  tradition 
carry  and  contain  the  newer  thought  as  well.  Alle- 
gorism is  thus  in  some  sense  an  incipient  phase  of 
rationalism.  As  soon  as  philosophy  arose  among  the 
Greeks,  Homer  and  the  old  popular  poetry  were 
allegorized.  There  being  scarcely  a people  which 
underwent  such  powerful  religious  development  and 
at  the  same  time  remained  so  fervently  attached  to 
its  venerable  traditions  as  the  Jews,  allegorism  be- 
came of  necessity  a prominent  feature  in  the  history 
of  their  literature. 
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Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  of  the  prophets 
■whose  ■n’ritings  are  preserved,  Hosea  (xii.  o).  is  one 
of  the  earliest  allegorists,  when  he 
Early  Alle-  says  of  Jacob's  struggle  with  the  angel 

gorism.  that  it  was  a struggle  in  prayer:  this 
was  because  the  idea  of  an  actual  phys- 
ical contest  no  longer  harmonized  with  the  pro- 
phetic conception  of  heavenlj-  beings.  The  activity 
of  the  Scribes  at  a later  period  made  the  Bible  a 
book  for  scholars,  and  allegorism  was  fostered  as  a 
form  of  Midrash.  The  Book  of  Daniel  supplied  an 
illustration  hereof,  when  it  interpreted  Jeremiah's 
prophec}'  of  the  seventy  years  of  e.xile  (xxix.  10)  as 
seventy  weeks  of  yeai's,  and  thus  gave  hopes  of  re- 
demption from  the  contemporary  tyranny  of  the 
Greeks.  The  dread  of  reproducing  Biblical  anthro- 
pomorphisms— a thoroughly  Jewish  dread,  and  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
Septuagint — shows  the  original  disposition  of  all  alle- 
gorisniT  namely,  to  spiritualize  mytholog}'.  See  Ax- 

THROPOMORPniSM  ; SePTUAGIXT. 

Essential  as  allegorism  thus  was  to  the  Palestin- 
ian Jews,  it  was  none  the  less  so  to  the  Alexandrian 
Hebrews,  who  were  made  to  feel  the 
Alex-  derision  of  the  Hellenes  at  the  naive 
andrianAl-  presentations  of  the  Bible.  The  Jews 
legorism.  replied  by  adopting  the  Hellenes'  own 
weapons:  if  the  latter  made  Homer 
speak  the  language  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Anaxag- 
oras, and  Zeno,  the  Jews  transformed  the  Bible  into 
a manual  of  philosophy  which  also  was  made  to 
contain  the  teachings  of  these  philosophers.  This 
polemic  or  apologetic  feature  of  Alexandrian  alle- 
gorism is  at  the  same  time  eharacteristic  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Palestinian  ilidrash  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  allegorized  mythology  of  the  Greeks  on  the  other; 
in  its  purpose,  Alexandrian  allegory  was  Hellenic: 
in  its  origin  and  method,  it  was  Jewisli.  But  one 
would  hardly  be  warranted  in  maintaining  that 
allegorism  was  specifically  Hellenic  because  the  Alex- 
andrians were  the  first  Jews  known  to  have  culti- 
vated it : nothing  can  be  really  proved  from  the  ab- 
sence of  allegory  in  the  few  inconsiderable  remains 
of  Palestinian  Scriptural  lore  of  the  two  centuries 
before  the  common  era. 

Closely  connecting  with  the  Palestinian  ilidrash 
is  Aristobulus.  rightly  to  be  termed  the  father  of 
Alexandrian  allegory.  His  purpose,  to  prove  the  es- 
sential identity  of  Scripture  and  Aristoteliauism,  is 
of  course  the  Alexandrian  one;  but  his  explanations 
of  the  Biblical  anthropomorphisms  is  thoroughly 
Palestinian,  and  reminds  one  of  Targum  and  Septua- 
gint. Similarly,  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  another 
Apocryphal  book  of  the  same  period,  is  not  specific- 
ally Hellenic  in  its  allegorical  symbol- 
The  'Wisdom  ism.  The  explanation  of  the  heavenly 
of  Solomon,  ladder  in  .Jacob's  vision,  as  a symbol 
of  Divine  Providence  and  the  super- 
sensual  world,  is  just  as  little  Hellenic  as  the  Biblical 
narrative  itself,  the  sense  of  which  is  very  correctly 
given  (Wisdom,  .x.  10).  The  influence  of  a Pales- 
tinian ^Midrash,  preserved  in  the  ^lishnah  (R.  H.  iii. 
8).  is  evident  in  the  explanation  of  the  serpent  (Num. 
xxi.  9).  as  a "symbol  of  salvation,  while  the  salva- 
tion itself  came  from  God  ” (Wisdom,  xvi.  .5).  These 
and  similar  interpretations  are  so  clearly  of  Pales- 
tinian origin  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  any 
foreign  influence  for  them.  The  Hteral  reality  of 
the  Law  and  of  the  Biblical  history  is  so  strongly 
adhered  to  by  the  author  of  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
coming  as  it ‘does  from  Pharisaic  circles,  that  one  can 
hardly  speak  of  his  treatment  as  an  allegorization  of 
the  Bible. 

The  Allegorical  Interpretation  of  the  Law  in  the 


Ariste.xs  Letter  exhibits  Hellenic  influence  more 
decidedly.  It  seeks  to  give  ethical  motives  for  all 
the  ritual  and  ceremonial  laws.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  flesh  of  birds  of  prey  is  declared  unclean,  it  says, 
in  order  to  teach  how  violence  and  injustice  defile 
the  soul ; on  the  other,  that  of  animals  which  chew 
the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof  is  permitted.  For  the 
former  characteristic  typifies  the  duty  of  invoking 
God  frequently : and  the  latter  signifies  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  division  to 
be  maintained  between  Israel  and  nations  practising 
abominations. 

A further  step,  but  an  inevitable  one,  was  taken 
by  those  allegorists  of  whom  Philo  writes  ("  De  Mi- 
gratione  Abrahami,”  xvi. ; ed. Mangey, 

Radical  i.  450),  that  they  cut  loose  entirely  from 

Allegorism.  any  observance  of  the  Law,  and  saw  in 
the  records  of  Jewish  revelation  noth- 
ing but  a presentation  of  higher  philosophical  truths. 
Such  an  extreme  step  could  only  provoke  reaction; 
and  the  result  was  that  many  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Allegorical  Interpretation, 
justly  seeing  in  it  a danger  to  practical  Judaism. 
These  anti-allegorists  were  specially  repre.sented  in 
Palestine,  where  the  warning  was  heard  (about  oO 
B.c.)  against  those  " evil  waters  ” to  be  avoided  by  the 
young  scholars  “abroad,”  i.e.  Egypt  (see  Abtal- 
lox).  Nor  were  there  wanting  in  Alexandria  itself 
many  determined  opponents  of  this  tendency  (Philo, 
" De  Somniis.”  i.  16:  ed.  Mangey,  i.  635).  But  the 
extremists  on  both  sides,  allegorists  as  well  as  anti- 
allegorists,  were  in  the  minority;  for  most  teaehers 
held  steadfastlj'to  the  ancestral  faith  as  far  as  actual 
practise  was  concerned,  and  endeavored  only  theo- 
retically to  harmonize  .Judaism  with  the  Hellenic 
philosophy  by  means  of  allegory.  Philo  informs  us 
("  De  Vita  Contemplativa,”  Hl.'ii.  475)  that  his  pred- 
ecessors in  this  allegorical  tendency  (from  whom 
he  quotes  eighteen  times — see  the  list  in  Siegfried's 
“ Philo,”  p.  26)  had  committed  their  teachings  to  wri- 
ting; but  beyond  those  quotations  nothing  has  been 
preserved.  The  following  is  an  illustration : “ Men 
versed  in  natural  philosophy  explain  the  history 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  an  allegorical  manner  with 
no  inconsiderable  ingenuity  and  propriety.  The 
man  here  [Abraham]  is  a symbolical  expression  for 
the  virtuous  mind,  and  by  his  wife  is  meant  vir- 
tue, for  the  name  of  his  wife  is  Sarah  [“princess”], 
because  there  is  nothing  more  royal  or  more  worthy 
of  regal  preeminence  than  virtue  ” (“  De  Abrahamo,” 
XX.  8:  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  15). 

It  would  not  be  just,  in  the  absence  of  striking 
proof,  to  maintain  that  Josephes,  Avho  in  his  pref- 
ace to  the  “ Antiquitates  ” speaks  of 
Josephus,  the  literal  sense  and  the  allegorical, 
was  influenced  by  Alexandrianism  in 
general  or  by  Philo  in  particular  (Siegfried’s  “Philo,” 
p.  270).  His  sj'mbolical  exposition  of  the  Tabernacle 
with  its  utensils,  and  of  the  high  priest's  vestments 
("Ant.”  iii.  7,  § 7),  and  his  interpretation  that  the 
Holy  of  Holies  means  the  heavens,  the  showbread 
means  the  twelve  months,  and  the  candlestick  means 
the  seven  planets,  resemble  Philo,  but  are  merely 
resemblances.  Similar  explanations  are  repeatedly 
given  b}’  the  5Iidrash ; and  this  kind  of  symbolism 
was  always  a favorite  in  Palestine. 

All  achievements  of  preceding  allegorists,  however, 
were  far  surpassed  by  Philo,  the  most  important  rep- 
re.sentative  of  .Jewish  Alexandrianism.  His  philos- 
ophy furnished  one  foundation-stone  to  Christianity  ; 
his  Allegorical  Interpretation,  in  an  even  greater 
degree,  contributed  to  the  Church’s  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament;  and  strange  to  say  neither 
his  philosophy  nor  his  allegorism  had  the  slightest 
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effect  upon  J udaism.  Gf rorer  has  cleverly  described 
Philo’s  allegorical  bent  in  saying,  “ It  is  madness,  but 
there's  a method  in  it”  (Gfrorer,  “Philo,”  i.  113). 
Palestinian  hermeneutics  and  Alexandrian  allego- 
rism  are  the  two  foundations  upon  which  Philo 
builds  his  system  of  Bible  interpretation.  He  de- 
tects allegorical  secrets  in  pai'allel  passages  or 
duplicate  expressions  of  Scripture,  in  apparently  su- 
perfluous words,  in  particles,  adverbs,  and  the  like. 
In  view  of  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  in 
this  direction — they  are  so  prevalent 
Philo.  that  they  may  sometimes  be  detected 
even  in  the  Septuagint  translation 
— it  was  a very  easy  matter  for  Philo  to  discover 
many  such  secret  hints  where  none  existed.  In  ad- 
dition to  “rules”  based  upon  the  Palestinian  Mid 
rash,  the  Greek  allegorists  had  set  up  an  exten- 
sive system  of  the  symbolism  of  things  and  numbers; 
and  of  this  also  Philo  made  considerable  use.  Thus 
the  number  one  is  God’s  number;  two  is  division  ; 
live  means  the  five  senses;  and  similarly  all  simple 
numbers  up  to  ten,  and  some  compound  ones  such 
as  12,  50,  70,  100,  120,  have  their  allegorical  signifi- 
cance. Animals  and  winged  birds,  creeping  things 
and  swimming  things,  all  have  their  symbolical  im- 
port. Likewise,  plants,  stones,  the  heavenly  bodies, 
certain  species  of  animals — in  short,  everything  that 
is  finite  was  an  allegory  of  some  truth ; this  is  one 
of  the  chief  rules  of  Philo’s  allegorism. 

But  it  must  be  noticed  that  Philo  none  the  less 
protected  the  rights  of  the  literal  word,  without,  how- 
ever, being  quite  clear  as  to  the  proper  i-elation  of  the 
written  word  to  its  Allegorical  Interpretation.  By 
means  of  such  hermeneutic  principles  Philo  ex- 
pounded almost  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  histor- 
ical as  well  as  its  legal  portions.  The  following  is  an 
illustration  from  Genesis:  “ God  planted  a garden  in 
Eden  [Gen.  ii.  5 et  seq.l : that  means  God  implants  ter- 
restrial virtue  in  the  human  race.  The  tree  of  life 
is  that  specific  virtue  which  some  people  call  good- 
ness. The  river  that  ‘ went  out  of  Eden  ’ is  also 
generic  goodness.  Its  four  heads  are  the  cardinal 
virtues ; ‘ Pheison  ’ is  derived  from  the  Greek  (pd^o/iai 
(I  abstain)  and  means  ‘ prudence  ’ ; and,  being  an 
illustrious  virtue,  it  is  said  ‘ to  compass  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah  where  there  is  gold.  ’ ” The  name 
“Gihon”  means  “chest”  (see  Gen.  R.  on  the  pas- 
sage) and  stands  for  courage,  and  it  compasses  Ethi- 
opia, or  humiliation.  Tigris  is  “ temperance  ” ; the 
name  is  connected  with  a tiger  because  it  resolutely 
opposes  desire.  Euphrates  means  “ fertility  ” (He- 
brew parah;  see  Gen.  R.)  and  stands  for  “justice.” 
In  this  way  the  patriarchs,  liowevcr,  are  allegorized 
away  into  mere  abstractions  (“  De  Allegoi  iis  Legum,  ” 
i.  19  et  seq.  \ ed.  Mangejq  i.  56  et  seq.). 

As  to  Palestinian  allegorism,  it  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  historical  Judaism  to  permit  itself  to  go  to 
such  extremes  with  the  history  as  the 
Palestinian  Alexandrians,  no  matter  how  much  it 
Alle-  may  have  chosen  to  allegorize  the 

gorism.  Law.  Nothing  exhibits  the  genuinely 
Jewish  character  of  the  Palestinian  al- 
legory more  clearly  than  its  application  to  the  Ha- 
lakah ; a mere  Greek  fashion — and  one  specifically 
antagonistic  to  the  letter  of  Scripture — could  never 
have  taken  part  in  the  Halakah,  which  is  professedly 
founded  upon  the  Scripture  text.  Devoted  as  the 
Palestinians  were  to  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a fact  that  the  Halakah,  both  before  and  after 
Akiba,  made  use  of  allegorism.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  Rabbi  Ishmael  (died  about  132)  explained  three 
Pentateuchal  passages  ptDD  hy  a species  of  par- 
able (Mek. , Mishpatim,  vi. ).  His  younger  contempo- 
rary R.  .Jose  of  Galilee  interprets  Deut.  xxiv.  6 also 


allegorically,  or  rather  euphemistically  after  .Job, 
xxxi.  10  (Gen,  R,  xx.  7).  Akiba,  although  he  more 
than  any  one  else  perceived  the  danger  of  thisallego- 
rization  of  the  Law,  which  just  then  was  fashionable 
in  the  Christian  and  the  Gnostic  worlds,  could  not  re- 
frain from  adopting  something  of  this  method  of  in- 
terpretation, 'Thus,  referring  to  the  verse,  “ And  she 
[the  heathen  captive]  shall  bewail  her  father  and  her 
mother  ” (Deut.  xxi.  13),  Akiba  understands  bj'  "fa- 
ther and  mother,”  “idols,”  according  to  Jer.  ii.  27 
(Sifre,  Deut.  213);  and  in  Lev.  xix.  26  he  perceives 
a warning  to  judges  to  partake  of  no  food  upon  a day 
on  which  they  are  to  consider  a capital  sentence  (Sifra 
Kedoshim,  vi.  90a).  Similarly  theverse,  Deut.  xxv.  4 
(forbidding  the  ox  to  be  muzzled  when  treading  out 
corn),  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  following 
law  (by  D’31DD  «r  interpretation  by  sequence),  is  al- 
legorically used  to  explain  that  the  widow  may  not  be 
compelled  to  enter  into  a levirate  marriage  with  a 
leper.  .Iiist  as  the  ox  in  the  passage  is  not  to  be 
prevented  from  helinng  himself  to  a share  of  the 
harvest  he  is  threshing,  so  the  woman  maj'  not  be 
deprived  of  her  right  to  happiness  in  her  marriage 
(Yeb.  4rt)- 

The  es.sential  characteristic  of  Palestinian  allego- 
rism which  distinguishes  it  from  Alexandrian  is  its 
acceptance  of  the  Scripture  as  the  inalienable  herit- 
age of  Israel.  The  Bible  was  a Jewish  revelation, 
.so  that  any  hidden  import  di.scovered  by  means  of 
allegorism  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  histoiy  or  of 
the  religious  life,  the  Torah  of  the  .Jews,  An  excel- 
lent exemplar  of  Palestinian  allegorism 

Book  of  is  afforded  by  the  Book  ok  .Jubilees, 

Jubilees.  The  periods  prescribed  in  Lev.  xii, 
for  the  purification  of  women  are  de- 
duced by  it  from  the  legend  that  Adam  was  forty 
days  old  when  he  entered  Paradise,  and  Eve  eighty 
(iii.  9);  in  vi.  15,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  is  a.ssociated 
with  God’s  covenant  with  Noah  after  the  flood. 
These  interpretations  are  strictly  Haggadot  rather 
than  allegorisms,  but  nevertheless  they  show  the  ty- 
pological character  of  Palestinian  allegorism  in  the 
endeavor  to  expound  the  pre-lMosaic  period  by  the 
light  of  the  later  period  of  the  Law. 

The  oldest  form  of  Palestinian  deriis/i  (exposition), 
already  archaic  in  the  j'ear  70  of  the  common  era,  is 
that  of  the  niDICn  'C’ln  Symbolists,  literally  “inter- 
preters of  signs”  ; called  also  runon  T,  “interpreters 
of  parables”  (Ber.  24rt;  see  Bachcr,  “Die  Aelteste 
Terminologie,”  s.r.).  Their  method  is  allegorical 
or  symbolically  allegorical ; thus : “ they  found  no 
water”  (Ex.  xv.  22)  means  “no  Torah,”  as  in  Isa.  Iv. 
1;  “and  God  showed  Moses  a tree,”  that  means  God 
taught  him— a play  upon  the  word  imVI,  which 
means  “ to  teach,  ” as  well  as  “ to  show  ” — the  Law,  as 
it  is  saiil,  Prov.  iii.  18,“  It  is  a tree  of  life  ” (Mek..  Be- 
shallah,Wayas.sa‘,  i.  1).  Another  instructive  example 
is  the  following;  The  Symbolists  say  that  all,  even 
the  wickedest,  kings  of  Israel  shall  enter  the  future 
world,  as  it  is  said,  Ps.  lx.  9 ; “ Gilead  is  mine  ” means 
Ahab  who  fell  at  Ramoth-Gilead ; “and  Manasseh  is 
mine,”  that  is,  literally.  King  Manasseh;  “Ephraim 
is  the  strength  of  mine  head  ” means  .Jeroboam  who 
was  an  Ephraimite ; “ .Judah  is  my  law  giver  ” means 
Ahithophel,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah:  “IMoab 
is  my  wash-pot”  means  Gehazi;  “Over  Edom  will  I 
cast  out  my  shoe  ” means  Doeg,  the 
The  Edomite  (Sanh.  104S). 

Essenes.  Closely  allied  with  this  ancient  form 
of  Palestinian  allegorism  must  have 
been  that  of  the  Essenes.  The  author  of  a book 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Philo  reports  that  among  the 
Essenes,  after  the  public  reading  from  the  Scripture, 
“ another,  who  belongs  to  the  most  learned,  steps 
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forward  and  expounds  that  wliicli  is  not  known,  for 
in  greatest  part  sucli  men  explain  by  means  of  sjun- 
bols  in  the  old-fashioned  manner  ” (“  Quod  omiiis 
probus  liber.”  xii.).  They  certainly  posses.sed  many 
such  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture  in  wri- 
ting (see  Philo.  “I)e  Vita  Contemplativa,”  iii.). 

To  base  upon  tlie  aliove  report  the  inference  that  Essene 
allegorism  was  drawn  from  Hellenic  sources— as  Zeller  (“Plii- 
losophie  tier  (iriechen,”  vol.  iii,  part  2,  p.  has  done — is 
erroneous : for  no  Alexandrian  would  have  spoken  so  dispara- 
gingly of  Hellenic  allegorism  as  to  call  it  “old-fashioned,” 
w hereas  the  Alexandrians  may  well  have  deemed  the  Palestinian 
Allegorical  Interpretation  out  of  date — it  was  too  Judaic  for 
them. 

The  early  Haggadot  of  the  Tannaim  contain  only 
few  specimens  of  their  Allegorical  Interpretation. 

R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  is  credited  with 
Early  five  allegorical  interpretations,  four 
Tannaim.  of  whicli  refer  to  Biblical  passages 
(Ex.  XX.  10,  2.J;  xxxii.  10;  Lev.  iv.  22; 
see  Tosef.,  B.  K.  vii.  3),  and  it  is  remarked  that  he 
explained  the  Script  uresas  a parabolic  charm  (homer) ; 
that  is,  allegorically,  in  the  style  of  the  Symbolists, 
nmon  'E^TIT  (Baciier,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i,  33).  This  ap- 
plies also  to  R.  Johanan’s  younger  contemjtorary 
Gamaliel  H.  (Sotah,  15«).  But  the  allegorizerof  this 
period  is  Eleazar  of  Modiim,  an  uncle,  according  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  of  Bar  Kokba.  The  Mekilta 
upon  Ex.  xvii,  8 contains  a running  allegorization. 
Tims;  Amalek’s  onset  was  directed  against  those 
who  were  weak  in  faith,  wherefore  Moses  sent  men 
without  .sin  to  their  protection.  “The  top  of  the 
hill,”  where  Moses  took  his  stand,  signifies  the  pious 
deeds  of  the  patriarchs  and  matriarchs,  who  are  con- 
•sidered  as  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  human  race. 
“ Moses’  hands  became  heavy  ” whenever  Israel ’s  sins 
prevented  the  effects  of  prayer.  Aaron  and  Hur 
represented  tlie  merits  of  their  progenitors  Levi 
and  .ludah.  Moses  vanquished  Amalek  by  his 
prayers,  wherefore  it  is  written  in  verse  13, 
inri.  literally,  “by  the  mouth  of  the  sword  ”;  by  the 
mouth,  pra3'er  replaces  the  sword.  Manj"  sucli  alle- 
gorical interpretations  by  R.  Eleazar  are  contained 
in  the  Midrashim  (see  Bacher.  l.c.  i.  211  etm/.). 

Though  Akiba  is  not  quoted  as  the  author  of  so 
man\'  allegorisms  as  Eleazar.  he  is  known  as  the 
first  tanna  to  allegorize  an  entire 
Akiba  book  of  the  Bible,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
and  His  mon.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  im- 
School.  portant  factor  in  quelling  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  canonization  of  this  book 
(IMishnah  Yad.  iii.  .5).  From  the  scant  remains  of 
this  allegoiy  onlj'  so  much  is  evident,  that  he  per- 
ceived in  the  Song  of  Solomon  a representation  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  Israel,  portraying  in 
its  passages  the  most  consincuous  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  past  and  to  come.  Alongside  of 
this  typological  interpretation  of  this  book,  the  es- 
.sential  features  of  which  have  been  crystallized  in 
Targum  and  Midrash,  there  ma.y  have  stood  that 
mvstical  interpretation  which,  according  to  Origen 
(“Canticum  Canticornm,”  horn,  iv.),  was  held  in 
such  high  esteem  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  that  its 
study  was  forbidden  to  those  not  of  mature  j'ears. 
Akiba’s  assertion  (Mishnah,  /.r.)that  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  “ of  the  holiest  of  the  holy,”  sounds  in  it- 
self somewhat  mystical.  Akiba’s  favorite  pupil,  R. 
Meir,  added  to  his  master’s  interpretation  of  the  book 
in  the  same  spirit;  thus  upon  ch.  i.  verse  12,  he  ex- 
plains, “ while  the  King  sitteth  at  his  table,  the  spike- 
nard sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof.”  as  signifying 
that  while  the  King  of  Kings  was  in  heaven  occu 
jiied  in  giving  the  Law  to  Moses,  Israel  fell  into  sin 
(Ex.  xxxii.)  with  the  golden  calf,  of  which  it  is  said, 
“These  be  thy  gods,  ()  Israel”  (Cant.  R.,  in  loco). 


From  the  controversy  that  arose  between  Meir  and 
Judah  b.  Ilai  concerning  this  exposition,  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  other  pupils  of  Akiba  who  accepted 
his  typo-allegorical  method  of  interpretation.  Meir 
was  in  so  far  independent  of  contemporaries  that  he 
saw  also  the  sinister  events  of  Israel’s  history  de- 
picted in  the  book,  while  the  general  understanding 
was  that,  being  a love-song  between  God  and  Israel, 
it  could  therefore  contain  nothing  in  the  way  of 
reproach.  Meir  allegorized  the  earliest  Bible  his- 
tory as  well;  his  explanation  of  niy  nUDS  “coats  of 
skin”  (Gen.  iii.  21)  as  nix  nuno  “coats  of  light” 
(Gen.  R.  xx.  12)  is  interesting ; the  same  idea  played 
quite  a part  in  the  earlier  Gnostic  and  Christian 
literature. 

Concerning  R.  Judah,  the  editor  of  the  Mishnah. 
the  important  statement  is  made  that  he  interpreted 
the  Book  of  Job  as  an  allegorical  rep- 
Judah  the  resentation  of  the  sin  and  punishment 
Patriarch,  of  the  generation  of  the  flood  (Gen. 

R.  xxvi.  7),  Many  allegorisms  are 
quoted  in  the  names  of  his  disciples.  Bar  Kappara  in- 
terprets Jacob’s  dream  (Gen.  xxviii,  12)  in  the  follow- 
ing manner;  “A  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,”  that  is 
the  Temple;  “the  top  of  it  reaching  to  heaven.” 
that  is  the  ])illar  of  smoke  from  the  sacrifices;  “the 
angels  a.scending  and  descending  on  it,”  these  are 
the  priests  who  mount  and  descend  the  steps  leading 
to  the  altar;  “and  behold  the  Lord  stood  above  it.” 
that  refers  to  Amos,  ix.  1,  “I  saw  the  Lord  standing 
upon  the  altar”  (Gen.  R.  Ixviii.  12).  Rab  and  Samuel, 
the  founders  of  the  academies  in  Babylonia,  are  also 
named  as  the  authors  of  allegorisms  which,  how- 
ever, have  nothing  specifically  Babylonian  about 
them,  but  are  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Palestinian 
interpretation. 

While  the  Babylonian  schools  did  very  little  for 
the  Haggadah  in  general  and  for  allegory  in  partic- 
ular, in  Palestine  the  golden  age  of 
Palestinian  allegorism  dawned  when  the  Amoraim 
Amoraim.  interpreted  everything  in  the  Bible — 
legend,  history,  and  law — in  an  alle- 
gorical manner.  But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  at- 
tribute the  yast  allegorical  material  of  Midrash 
and  Talmud  exclusively  to  the  particular  Amoraim 
named  as  their  authors.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Hag- 
gadah, the  sulqect-matter  was  eveiything,  the  name 
of  the  author  nothing;  so  that  the  same  Haggadah 
is  continually  found  quoted  with  different  sponsois 
who  applied  the  traditional  interpretation  to  their 
own  times.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a new 
and  sudden  development  of  the  tendency  toward 
allegorization  took  place  at  any  one  epoch.  Only 
latei  generations  which  had  the  older  material  be- 
fore them  compiled  that  of  the  yarious  epochs.  The 
following  illustrations  are  taken  from  diforent  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch;  R.  Simeon  b.  Lakish  explains 
the  second  verse  of  Gen.  i.  as  follows;  “The  earth 
was  without  form,”  that  means  Bab3'lon;  “and 
void,”  that  means  Media;  “and  darkness,”  that 
means  Greece  (the  Antiochian  persecutions) ; “ upon 
the  face  of  tlie  deep,”  that  means  the  wicked  em- 
pire (Rome);  “And  the  spirit  of  God  moved,”  that 
means  the  spirit  of  the  Messiah;  “upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,”  that  is,  when  Israel  shall  be  repentant ; 
for  water  (compare  Lam.  ii.  19)  S3’mbolizes  repent- 
ance (Gen.  R.  ii.  4), 

Again,  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  represent  the 
four  great  kingdoms  of  the  world;  Pishon  is  Baby- 
lon, after  Hab.  i.  8 — the  land  of  Havilah  which  it 
compasses  being  Israel  that  watcheth  for  (n^J'niH)  the 
Lord  (Ps.xlii.  6)  and  has  the  gold  of  the  Law.  Gihon 
is  Media,  the  home  of  Hainan,  the  serpent-like 
crawler  (prill.  Gen.  iii.  14);  Hiddekel  is  the  Seleucid 
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inonarcliy  witli  its  sharp  (“in)  and  lapid  (^jp)  anti- 
Jewisli  legislation;  Euphrates  (Perat)  is  Koine  the 
destroyer  ("t'DH),  the  wine  press  (miD,  Isa.  Ixiii.  3) 
of  the  Lord  (Gen.  K.  xvi.  4).  Such  technical  mat- 
ters as  the  precepts  concerning  clean  animals  are  also 
covered  by  allegorization ; but  it  must  never  for  a mo- 
ment be  forgotten  that  throughout  Palestinian  alle- 
goiism  the  literal  word  of  the  Law  is  endowed  with 
comjilete  realit}',  and  an}^  allegorical  meaning  found 
in  it  is  always  secondary  to  the  imiiort  of  its  literal 
sense  and  does  not  in  any  way  displace  it.  Thus  in 
Lev.  xi.  4-8,  “the  camel  ” means  Baliylon  “ because  he 
cheweth  the  cud,”  tor  the  Babylonians  praise  God 
(Dan.  iv.  34) ; “and  the  coney,”  that  is  Media,  because 
the  Medians  likewise  praise  God;  “and  the  hare  be- 
catise  he  cheweth  the  cud,”  that  means  Greece,  for 
Alexander  the  Great  praised  God;  “and  the  swine,” 
that  is  Edom  (Rome);  “he  cheweth  not  the  cud,”  he 
not  alone  praiseth  not  God  but  curseth  and  blasphe- 
meth  Him  (Lev.  R.  xiii.  5).  The  preceding  examples 
of  Palestinian  allegory  were  concerned  with  Israel 
and  its  history;  but  there  are  also  many  ethical  doc- 
trines in  the  form  of  allegories,  though  perhaps  they 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  preceding  species.  Thus, 
for  instance,  R.  Johanan  explains  the  pas.sage,  Num. 
xxi.  27;  “Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  proverbs 
say,”  so  as  to  refer  to  those  who  control  their  pas- 
sions : “come  into  Heshbon,”  is  inter- 

preted as  “ let  us  estimate  [p^K’n]  the  good  and  the 
bad  and  weigh  them  against  each  other.”  “Let  it 
be  built  and  set  up,”  “if  thou  doest  thus,  measuring 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  be  binlt  up  and  established 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,”  etc.  (B. 
B.  78A).  The  whole  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  that  the  allegorization  of  Biblical  proper  names 
was  by  no  means  exclusivel}'  the  characteristic  of 
Alexandrian  allegorism ; the  Palestinians  were  veiy 
fond  of  it,  as  shown  by  their  interiu-etation  of  the 
genealogical  lists  in  Chronicles,  fragments  of  which 
have  found  their  way  into  the  Talnnid,  Meg.  13i,  B. 
B.  916,  Sifre  Num.  78,  and  Ruth  R.  repeatedly. 

Of  anagogic  allegory — which,  according  to  Ori- 
gen,  was  a favorite  mode  among  the  Jews  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Song  of  Songs  especially — there 
are  but  very  few  specimens  in  rabbinical  literature. 
Thus  a passage  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.,  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  which  -with  Gnostic  ideas  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  Ginzberg  (“  Monatsschrift,”  1899,  224), 
in  commenting  on  Gen.  iii.  3,  interprets  the  sin  of 
paradise  as  being  sensual  gratification. 

Allegory  in  the  Targums  is  hardly  different  from 
that  of  the  Midrash.  Onkelos  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  it,  though  he  occasionally  uses  it. 
The  as  on  Gen.  xlix. ; the  Palestinian  Tar- 
Targums.  gums  frequently  make  use  of  it.  The 
Targum  to  the  Prophets,  especially 
that  upon  Isaiah,  frequently  employs  allegory.  The 
Targum  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  an  allegorical 
Midrash  in  itself,  i^reseryed  in  part  in  the  Midiash 
Rabbah  upon  the  book. 

Even  those  two  prominent  defenders  of  literal  in- 
terpretation ( t).  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra,  also  at  times 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  allegor- 
Rashi  and  ical  exposition.  This  is  especiallj' true 
Ibn  Ezra,  concerning  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which 
is  interpreted  allegorically  by  both 
writers,  although  in  varying  fashion.  Rashi.tiie  head 
of  the  French  school  of  exegesis,  sees  in  the  book, 
like  Akiba,  the  history  of  Israel,  or,  more  properly, 
the  history  of  Israel’s  sufferings,  while  Ibn  Ezra,  like 
a philosopher,  descries  in  it  an  allegory  of  the  inti- 
mate union  of  the  soul  with  the  universal  intelli- 
gence, and  explains  it  accordingly. 


It  would  seem  that  when  the  Arabian  Greek  phi- 
losophy took  root  among  the  Jews,  a philosophico- 
allegorical  treatment  of  Scripture  gradually  devel- 
oped. The  Karaite  Solomon  b.  Jeroham  mentions 
Benjamin  Nahawendi  as  the  first  .lew- 
Philosophic  ish  allegorist  (Pinsker,  “ Likkute  Kad- 
Allegory.  moniot,”  ii.  109),  but  the  illustration  he 
gives  is  quoted  literally  from  the  Mid- 
rash Kabbah  on  Ecclesiastes,  so  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  prove  his  statement  by  it.  Shaharastani 
(Ilaarbrticker,  p.  2.76)indeed  relates  of  Judgan  of  Ha- 
madan,  a contemporary  of  Benjamin  (about  800), 
that  he  explains  Scripture  allegorically  and  in  opi)o- 
sition  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  However  much  tlie 
Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  have 
agreed  with  the  Alexandrians  that  revelation  and 
philosophy  taught  the  same  truth,  they  contrived 
generally  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  the  latter  in  strain 
ing  to  ))rove  this  by  means  of  the  most  artificial 
and  far-fetched  allegorization.  Saadia,  the  pioneer 
in  .Jewish  religious  philosophy,  laid 
Saadia.  down  a rule  for  the  em])loyment  of 
allegory  which  was  recognized  gener- 
all}^  until  the  time  of  Maimonides;  it  was  that  Alle- 
gorical Interpretation  is  only  admissible  in  the  four 
following  cases;  where  the  text  contradicts  (a)  real- 
ity, (It)  reason,  (r)  another  text,  or  finally  (d)  rabbin- 
ical fradition  (sec.  vii.  p.  212  of  the  Arabic  text  in 
Landauer).  Saadia  himself  uses  these  rules  in  in- 
terpreting the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Bible  as 
conflicting  alike  with  reason  and  tradition.  He  also 
shows  how  dangerous  a free  treatment  of  the  literal 
word  might  become  by  showing  how  the  Biblical 
account  of  Creation,  and  the  history  of  the  Patri- 
archs, and  even  the  precepts  themselves,  could  be 
so  allegorized  away  that  nothing  of  Holy  Scripture 
would  remain.  Saadia's  view  of  tin?  proper  use  of 
Allegorical  Interpretation  wasaccejited  by  Bahya  ibn 
Pakuda,  Abraham  b,  Hiyya,  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  and 
Judah  ha-Levi.  The  last-named,  by  virtue  of  his 
antiphilosophical  bent,  even  found  a way  to  defend 
the  literal  conception  of  the  Bible's  anthropomorphic 
expressions;  compare  also  S.tMt'Ki.  n.  Hoiuini. 

Quite  apart  stands  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  who  in 
his  philosophy  gave  no  consideration  to  Judaism, 
but  in  his  exegc'sis  frequently  made 
Solomon  use  of  Allegorical  Interpretation.  His 
ibn  method  is  (juite  Philonic,  without  be- 
Gabirol.  ing  influenced,  however,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  Philo.  Here  is 
an  example  of  Gabirol's  Allegorical  Interpretation 
as  quoted  by  Ibn  Ezra (conqiarc  Bacher,  “Die  Bibel- 
exegese  der  Jiidischen  Religionsidiilosophen,”  p.  46; 
Kaufmann.  “Studien  fiber  Solomon  b.  Gabirol”)  in 
his  commentary  uiion  Genesis.  Paradise  is  the  world 
supernal ; the  garden,  the  visible  world  of  the  pious. 
The  river  going  forth  out  of  Eden  is  universal  matter. 
Its  four  separating  streams  are  the  four  elements. 
Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent  repre.sent  the  three 
souls;  Adam,  who  bestows  names,  representing  the 
rational  soul.  Eve  the  animal  soul  (the  living  mn), 
and  the  serpent  the  vegetative.  Thus,  when  it  is 
said  that  the  serpent  shall  eat  dinst,  it  indicates  that 
the  vegetative  soul  cleaves  to  the  dust  of  material- 
ism. The  coats  of  skins  typify  the  body ; the  tree  of 
life  is  the  perception  of  the  upper  intelligible  world, 
just  as  the  cherubim,  the  angels,  are  the  intelligible 
beings  of  the  upper  world.  In  addition  to  this  alle- 
gory of  Gabirol's,  Ibn  Ezra  quotes  another  inter- 
pretation of  .Jacob's  dream ; but  while  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  applied  this  method  to  visions  or 
similar  passages  of  the  Bible,  it  is  altogether  un- 
likely that  he  presumed  to  apply  it  either  to  the  Law 
or  to  the  historical  events  chronicled  in  Scripture. 
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The  head  and  front  of  all  philosophical  allegorism 
among  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  undoubt- 
edly Maimonides,  although  of  course 

Maimon-  he  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
ides.  excessive  use  made  of  it  by  those  who 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  He  was  the 
first  Jewish  thinker  to  set  up  the  i)riuciple  that  the 
superficial  sense  of  Scripture  compares  with  the  inner 
or  allegorical  signification  as  silver  does  with  gold. 
The  benefit  to  be  drawn  by  men  from  the  literal 
word  is  quite  insignificant  compared  with  that  de- 
rivable from  the  perception  of  that  deeper  truth 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  word’s  inmost  sense 
(Introduction  to  the  “ Moreh,”  Arabic  text.  Gb).  Mai- 
monides distinguishes  two  kinds  of  allegorism — that 
of  each  individual  woi-d  of  a passage  and  that  of  the 
passage  as  a whole.  Of  the  former  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Jacob’s  dream  is  an  example.  The  “angels  ” 
are  the  prophets,  who  “ascend”  the  ladder  of  per- 
ception ; “ whose  top  reached  to  heaven  ’’—that  is,  to 
God — who  forever  “ stands  ” above  it.  When  the 
angels  have  reached  a certain  height  of  perception 
“ they  descend  on  it  ” in  order  to  instruct  men  (“  ]\Io- 
reh.”  i.  15,  22).  The  second  kind  is  illustrated  by 
Prov.  vii.  5,  where  in  the  admonition  against  the 
adulterous  woman  he  perceives  the  warning  against 
all  carnal  desires;  for  woman  is  the  allegorical  des- 
ignation for  matter,  or  the  animal  craving  (Iiitrod. 
la,  Ha).  Concerning  the  relation  of  the  inner  mean- 
ing to  the  superficial  one,  Maimonides  somewhat 
inconsistently  declares  that  the  literal  sense  must 
give  way  when  it  contradicts  the  jjostulates  of  phi- 
losoi)liy,  and  yet  he  leaves  the  Biblical  miracles  and 
many  prophecies  undisturbed  in  their  literal  accep- 
tation, as  not  being  iiTeconcilable  with  his  particular 
philosophy.  His  statement  that  if  the  eternit}^  of  the 
world  were  philosophically  i)roven,  “the  gates  of 
Allegorical  Interpretation  would  not  be  closed” 
(for  this  view,  see  Bacher,  “ Bibelexegese  Closes 
Maimuni’s,”  ])p.  14-17,  85),  is  characteristic.  All 
legal  enactments,  however,  must  be  taken  literally, 
and  he  cnergetieally  protests  against  that  Christian 
allegorization  of  the  Law  which  entirely  strips  away 
and  destroys  the  significance  of  its  commands  and 
prohibitions  (“Iggeret  Teman,”  ed.  Vienna,  1874, 
p.  18).  Maimonides’  allegorism  is  thus  confined,  as 
it  were,  between  the  barriers  of  his  rationalism  on  the 
one  hand  and  his  fidelity  to  tradition  on  the  other. 
But  his  interpretation  of  the  Canticles  (“  ^loreh,”  iii. 
51, 126)andof  Job  (ifrid.  iii.  22,  445  gCscg.)  contains  pre- 
monitions of  that  excessive  allegorization  wliich  after 
his  death  .so  strongly  menaced  the  position  of  rabbin- 
ical J udaism  in  southern  France.  Maimonides’  modest 
conceptions  of  allegorism  undoubtedly  influenced 
such  writers  as  David  Kimhi,  as  Bacher  (Winter  and 
Wiinsche,"  Ji'idische  Litcratur,”  ii.  31G)  points  out,  so 
that  the  attempt  to  set  up  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  as 
the  originator  of  the  Provencal  school  of  allegorists, 
with  the  assumption  of  Christian  influence,  is  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  Ibn  Tiljbon’s  allegorism  in  his 
work,"  Yikkawu  ha-Mayim,”  is  physical  rather  than 
ethical,  as  the  Greek  philosophers  would  say — that  is, 
occupies  itself  chiefly  with  the  Being  of  God  and 
with  natural  phenomena — whereas  Christian  or  Phi- 
loidc  allegorism,  which  is  by  some  claimed  to  have 
influenced  him,  is  mainly  etldcal,  seeking  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  philosophical  foundation  of  moral  truths 
and  of  the  idea  of  man’s  relation  to  God. 

In  the  Dlaimonidean  “Pirke  ha-Hazlahah  ” (Chap- 
ters on  Happiness)  — largely  interpolated  by  later 
writers  (see  Bacher,  in  “.Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  270- 
289)  — and  the  “Ethical  Will”  (Zawwaah),  falsely 
ascribed  to  Maimonides,  the  allegorization  of  Bib- 
lical personages  and  events  is  carried  still  further: 


Pharaoh  is  the  evil  inclination ; Moses,  the  intellect ; 
Egypt,  the  body ; her  princes,  its  members ; the  land 
of  Goshen,  the  heart.  Thus  the  Bib- 
Pseudo-  lical  narrative  connected  with  these  is 
Maimoni-  simply  a representation  of  the  conflict 
dean  Wri-  between  human  reason  and  human 
tings.  passion  for  superiority  in  man.  Even 
the  minute  and  technical  details  of 
the  construction  of  the  desert  tabernacle  are  alle- 
gorized into  a physiological  portrayal  of  the  hu- 
man body,  its  members  and  their  functions.  Al- 
though this  “ higher  wisdom  ” at  first  did  not  dare 
to  undermine  the  historical  and  legal  passages  of 
Scripture,  accepting  them  in  their  true  literalness, 
it  was  not  long  before  it  aspired  to  complete  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  range  of  Scriptural  interpreta- 
tion. The  fundamental  proposition  of  these  alle- 
gorists was  then  formulated,  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  narrative  portions  of  Scripture,  and  especially 
those  from  the  initial  verse  of  Genesis  down  to  Ex. 
XX.  2,  are  not  to  be  taken  literally ; |nO 

nnn  “ From  Creation  to  Revelation  all  is 
parable  ” (Miuhat  Kenaot,  p.  153);  and  that  even  some 
of  the  legislative  enactments  are  to  be  understood 
symbolically.  First  of  the  conservative  allegorists 
who  respected  the  literal  word  was  Jacob  b.  Abba 
Mari  Anatoli,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  his  “Malmad  ha-Talmidim  ” (Goad  for 
Scholars),  he  allegorizes  the  story  of  Noah  to  the 
effect  that,  in  order  to  preserve  himself  against  the 
waters  of  sin,  every  man  must  make  himself  an  ark 
out  of  his  good  deeds,  and  this  ark  must  consist  of 
three  stories,  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  meta- 
physical elements  {l.c.  12rt)-  Even  Anatoli,  however, 
understands  the  Wisdom-Books  of  the 
The  Oppo-  Bible  to  consist  of  philosophical  reflec- 
sition  to  tions  only.  Although  Levy  b.  Abra- 
Maimon-  ham,  of  V illef  ranche,  who  was  so  prom- 
ides.  inent  in  the  conflict  concerning  Mai- 
monides, protests  most  stoutly  against 
radical  allegorism,  he,  in  his  “Liwyat  Hen,”  never- 
theless allegorizes  the  campaign  of  the  four  kings 
against  five  (Gen.  xiv.),  making  of  Chedorlaomer  a 
representation  of  the  Imagination,  the  leader  in  the 
battle  of  the  five  senses  against  the  four  elements. 

From  the  same  school  also  came  purely  allegor- 
ical commentaries  upon  Scripture,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing, out  of  the  few  fragments  extant  to-dajq  is 
an  illustration:  “Out  of  the  house  of  Levi”  (Ex.  ii. 
1) — that  means,  from  organic  corporal  association 
union) — “went  a man” — that  is.  Form — and  “took 
to  wife  a daughter  of  Levi  ”;  Form  unites  with  Mat- 
ter. From  this  union  a son  is  born.  Reason.  “The 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  ” is  Active  Reason,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  God  the  Recompenser  (njtlQ.  derived 
from  yiD,  to  recompense),  and  who  is  therefore 
called  Bithiah  (literally,  the  daughter  of  God),  as 
Moses’  adoptive  mother  was  traditionally  named 
(Meg.  13«).  It  is  of  the  nature,  of  Active  Reason 
to  work  among  lower  beings,  and  make  their  pas- 
sive reason  active  reason  too;  wherefore  it  is  said 
(verse  5)  “ the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  ” 
(compare  the  Zunz  “ Jubelschrift,  ” p.  159).  That  such 
explanations  of  Scripture  in  point  of  fact  are  tanta- 
mount to  a perfect  negation  of  its  words  is  in- 
controvertible, and  the  conservatives  of  Provence 
were  justified  in  opposing  it  by  all  the  means  at 
their  command.  The  expulsion  of  the  .Tews  from 
France  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  but  the  subversive  prin- 
ciples of  extreme  allegorism  had  no  doubt  by  that 
time  been  completely  checked.  Gersonides,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  genius  among  the 
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allegorists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  never  tliought 
of  allegorizing  historical  or  legislative  passages,  and 
instead  contented  himself  with  a philosophical  expo- 
sition of  Proverbs  and  Job,  and  that  in  a most  con- 
servative manner.  A contemporary,  the  Portuguese 
David  b.  Yom-Tob  ibn  Bilia,  unconscious  in  his  re- 
mote country  of  the  conflict  between  philosophy  and 
orthodoxy,  was  alone  at  this  period  in  giving  an  Al- 
legorical Interpretation  to  the  miracles  and  narra- 
tives of  Scripture. 

A curious  fact,  characteristic  of  the  varied  mental 
gifts  of  the  Polish  Jews,  is  that  Moses  Isserles,  called 
llama  the  greatest  rabbinical  authority  of  Po- 

land in  the  sixteenth  century,  imitated  the  Pro venpal 
allegorists,  some  two  hundred  years  after  them,  by 
allegorizing  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Ahasuerus  and  Vashti  is  the  conflict  between 
Form  and  Matter  in  the  universe,  just  as  Plato  liad 
presented  the  same  opposition  of  existence  as  that 
of  man  and  woman.  The  live  senses  and  the  five 
powers  of  organic  life  are  symbolized  for  Isserles  in 
the  ten  sons  of  Hainan,  who  is  himself  the  Evil  In- 
clination (Commentary  on  Esther,  “Mehir  Yayin”). 

Thougli  conservatism  may  thus  be  said  to  have 
vanquished  philosophical  allegorism  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  brought  it  to  a 
Mystical  halt,  it  could  not  prevent  its  develop- 
Allegorism.  ment  in  another  direction  into  that 
mj^stical  allegorism,  which  in  its  turn 
became  the  most  predominant  method  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  As  far  back  as  the  “ Sefer  lia-Bahir  ” 
(first  half  of  the  twelfth  century)  this  tendency  had 
held  sway  in  certain  quarters,  and  it  has  survived 
down  to  the  latest  cabalistic  work  of  modern  Has- 
idim.  The  “Bahir”  is  the  oldest  cabalistic  work 
of  this  kind.  It  saj's,  “ The  earth  was  without  form 
and  void  ” (Gen.  i.  2) ; the  word  “ was  ” indicates 
that  something  was  already  existent;  “void”  also 
shows  that  there  was  a something ; thus  the  pre- 
existence of  the  universe  before  Creation  is  deduced 
from  Scripture. 

Though  Nahmanides  made  only  a scant  use  of 
allegorism  in  his  Bible  commentary,  he  was  the 
chief  Talmudic  authority  of  his  age  who  with 
great  insistence  spoke  a good  word  for  it,  and  a 
pupil  of  his,  Bahya  b.  Asher,  was  the  first  to  define 
the  advantages  of  mystic  allegorism  over  other 
modes  of  interpretation.  While  admitting  the  merits 
of  pesliat  (the  literal  meaning),  of  remes  (philo.soph- 
ical  allegorism),  and  derush  (exposition),  he  claims 
that  only  in  the  path  of  the  sod  (Cabala)  is  there  light 
(Introd.  to  Pentateuch  commentary,  begun  in  1291). 
In  his  commentary  he  never  fails  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  mystical  interpretation ; thus  he  sees  in  the 
three  festivals,  the  sj'^mbols  of  the  three  Sefirot,  hesed 
(love),  dm  (justice),  and  (mercy),  the  last  of 

which  establishes  equilibrium  between  the  former 
two,  which  are  mutual  opposites.  In  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  God’s  love  was  dis- 
played ; in  the  revelation  upon  Sinai,  His  mercy,  the 
intermediary  between  justice  and  love;  and  on  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Tabernacles),  the  Sefirah 
of  din  (justice)  stood  revealed,  an  emanation  of 
(wisdom).  (“Commentary,  Deut.”ed.  Riva 
di  Trento,  p.  256S.) 

The  masterpiece  of  Jewish  allegorism,  and  next  to 
Philo’s  writings  the  most  interesting  and  most  influ- 
ential product  of  its  kind,  is  the  cele- 
Zohar.  brated  Zohar  (Splendor),  the  gospel  of 
the  Jewish  mysticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  this  allegorical  commentary  ujion  the 
Pentateuch  that  coined  the  term  PaKDeS  (DTlS 
Paradise)  for  the  four  species  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion, forming  it  from  their  initial  letters . thus  Peshat 


(literal  meaning),  Kemez  (allegorical).  Derush,  (hag- 
gadic  or  halakic  interpi'etation),  and  Sod  (mystic 
meaning).  As  secondary  forms  of  these  four,  the  Zo- 
har mentions  in  a passage  (iii.  202f(,  ed.  Amsterdam) 
the  following  seven;  (1)  literal  meaning,  (2)  Midrash, 
(3)  allegory,  (4)  philosophical  allegory,  (5)  numerical 
value  of  the  letters,  (6)  mystic  allegory,  and  (7)  higher 
inspiration.  It  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
last  that  Philo  likewise  claims  “higher  inspiration” 
for  some  of  his  interpretations  (“De  Cherubim,”  i.  9, 
144;  “De  Somniis,”  i.  8,  (527).  Resting  as  it  docs  upon 
rabbinical  Judai.sm,  the  Zohar  maintains  the  au- 
thority of  the  written  word;  but  mysticism  was  al- 
ready aware,  at  the  time  of  the  Zohar’s  origin,  of  its 
essential  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  strict  rabbini.sm, 
as  appears  from  the  following  classical  passage 
concerning  the  various  methods  of  Scriptural  in- 
terpretation : 

“ Wo  unto  the  man  who  a.sserts  that  this  Torah  intends  to  re- 
late only  commonplace  thinfrs  and  secular  narratives : for  if  this 
were  so,  then  in  the  present  times  likewise  a Torah  might  be 
written  with  more  attractive  narratives.  In  truth,  however,  the 
matter  is  thus : The  upper  world  and  the  lower  are  established 
upon  one  and  the  same  principle:  in  the  lower  world  is  Israel, 
in  the  upper  world  are  the  angels.  When  the  angels  wish  to 
descend  to  the  lower  world,  they  have  to  don  earthly  garments. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  angels,  how  much  more  so  of  the  Torah, 
for  whose  sake,  indeed,  both  the  world  and  the  angels  were 
alike  created  and  exist  [an  old  .Midrash  : see  (iinzberg,  “ .Monats- 
schrift,”  1898,  p.  The  world  could  simply  not  have  endured 
to  look  upon  it.  Now  the  narratives  of  the  Torah  are  its  gar- 
ments. He  who  thinks  that  these  garments  are  the  Torah  it- 
self deserves  to  perish  and  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come. 
Wo  unto  the  fools  who  look  no  fuither  when  they  see  an  elegant 
robe!  More  valuable  than  the  garment  is  the  body  which  car- 
ries it,  and  more  valuable  even  than  that  is  the  soul  which  ani- 
mates the  body.  Fools  see  only  the  garment  of  the  Torah,  the 
more  intelligent  see  the  body,  the  wise  see  the  soul,  its  proper 
being,  and  in  the  Messianic  time  the  ‘ upper  soul  ’ of  the  Torah 
will  stand  revealed”  (Zohar,  iii.  loa,  lP*71'n3). 

This  classical  jiassage  reads  almost  like  a declara- 
tion of  war  against  rabbinism,  whose  haggadic  and 
halakic  interpretation  is  designated  "body,”  or  sub- 
stance by  the  rabbis  tliemselves  (Ab.  iii.  28)  and  by 
the  Zohar  is  as  it  were  tnivestied,  being 

General  a body  without  soul.  Gbaracteristic  of 
Allegoriza-  the  Zolmr  is  the  fact  that  it  provides  a 
tion  of  general  allegorization  of  the  precepts 

the  Law.  of  the  Law  wliich  heretofore  had  been 
attempted  only  in  scattered  instances. 
The  following  is  the  characteristic  elucidation  of  the 
passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  7,  concerning  the  Jewish  woman 
sold  as  a slave : 

“When  God,  who  in  Ex.  xv.  3 is  called  the  man, sells  his 
daughter— that  is,  the  holy  soul— for  a slave — that  is,  sends  her 
into  the  material  world— she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men-servants 
do.  God  desires  that  when  she  leaves  this  world  and  her  state 
of  servitude  in  it,  she  should  go  from  it  free  and  pure,  and  not 
after  the  manner  of  slaves,  laden  with  sin  and  tran.sgression ; in 
this  manner  only  can  she  be  reunited  with  her  heavenly  Father. 
If,  however,  ‘she  please  not  her  master,’  so  that  she  can  not 
be  united  with  him  owing  to  impurity  and  .sinfulness,  ‘then 
shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed’;  that  is,  man  must  do  penance 
and  liberate  the  soul  from  the  punishments  of  heli,  so  that  she 
shall  not  ‘ be  sold  unto  a strange  nation,’  the  evil  angels.” 

Next  to  the  Zoliar,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
mystic  allegorical  commentaries  of  jVIen.miem  di 
Recanati,  about  1320,  the  first  writer  to  mention 
the  Zohar ; of  the  books  “ Peliah  ” and  “ Kauali  ” — see 
Kanaii — probably  of  the  fourteenth  century,  anti- 
rabbinical  works  in  the  form  of  a commentary  on 
the  Biblical  account  of  Creation;  and  of  the  “Zioni,” 
by  Menaliem  b.  Zion  of  Speyer,  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  allegorism  of  these  works 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  Zohar.  Extensive  use 
of  cabalistic  allegorism  ivas  likewise  made  by  Solo- 
mon Ephraim  Lenezyz  (end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury), who  applied  it  even  to  rabbinical  precepts. 
This  homiletic  application  of  allegorism  was  quite 
favored  by  the  Polish  “darslianim,”  or  preachers, 
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the  best  examples  beiug-  afforded  by  the  often 
highly  ingenious  allegorizations  of  Jonathan  Eibe- 
schiitz  in  his  homilies.  “Ya'arat  Debash”  (Honey- 
copse).  When  cabalism  became  incorporated  in 
Hasidism,  Allegorical  Intei'iuetation  received  a new 
impxdse,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  felt.  The  fol- 
lowing allegorization  of  the  passage  concerning  the 
two  wives  (Dent.  xxi.  15)  is  from  a work  entitled 
“EzorEliyahu  ” (Elijah's  Girdle),  published  at  War- 
saw, 1885:  “When  man's  two  inclinations 
“rulers,”  for  DT’J.  "wives”],  the  spiritual  and  the 

material,  the  one  which  a man  readily  obeys  and  the 
one  to  which  he  is  not  .so  obedient,  both  jtroduce 
actual  deeds,  then  only  the  offspring  of  the  siiiritual 
prompting — the  one  less  beloved — shall  be  considered 
as  the  real  ‘ first-born,’  the  meritorious  one.” 

It  was  owing  to  mystic  influence  that,  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  philosophical  alle- 
gorization, which  had  so  long  lain  dormant  as  under 
a ban,  once  more  raised  its  head  in  association  with 
derush  (exposition  of  Scripture).  Quite  the  ablest 
of  these  allegorizing  preachers  was 
Isaac  Is.XAC  Ar.\m.\,  who,  basing  his  attitude 

Arama.  upon  the  above-mentioned  declaration 
of  the  Zohar,  strenuously  maintained 
not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  necessity  of  Allegor- 
ical Interpretation  (“Hazut  Kashah,”  x.),  without, 
however,  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  literal  word.  Exactly  in  the  words  of 
Philo,  but  probably  quite  independent  of  him  (com- 
pare Paul’s  allegory  of  the  same  Biblical  narrative), 
“Sarah,  the  mistress,  is  the  Torah;  her  handmaiden, 
Hagar,  is  Philo.soph)'.  The  fruitfulness  of  Sarah 
[the  Torah]  followed  only  when  the  Egyptian  hand- 
maiden— that  is,  heathen  Philo.sophj' — -had  for  cen- 
turies usurped  the  position  of  mistress.  It  was  then 
that  the  real  mi.stre.ss,  the  Torah,  resumed  her  sway, 
and  PhiIoso])hy  became  her  handmaid.  But  the  lat- 
ter sought  to  flee  from  her  rule  into  the  wilderness, 
where  the  angels  found  her  at  the  well.  Thus  Phi- 
losophy essay(‘d  to  separate  her.self  from  Revelation, 
and  presumed  to  water  the  desert  of  mankind  with 
mere  human  wisdom,  water  from  her  well;  but  the 
angels  taught  her  that  it  were  better  for  her  to  be  a 
servant  in  Sarah’s  house  [the  Torah]  than  a mistress 
in  the  desert.”  Arama's  deduction  that  philosophj' 
is  the  handmaid  of  theology  is  thus  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  the  view  of  Maimouides  and  his  successors. 

Next  to  Arama,  mention  may  be  made  of  Judah 
Moscato,  the  first  darshan  in  Italy  in  the  .sixteenth 
century  to  make  extensive  u.se  of  allegorism.  In 
the  Biblical  jtrescription  for  the  Nazarite,  he  per- 
ceives the  intimation  that  man  must  renounce  the 
world  and  its  enjoyments,  until  his  hair,  typifying 
his  connection  with  the  s|)iritual,  has  grown  to  such 
extent  that  he  can  enjoy  the  world  without  danger 
(“Nefuzot  Yehudah,”  hom.  15).  In  connection  with 
this  mention  may  be  made,  of  Don  Isa.ac  Abravanei,, 
whose  allegorism  closely  resembles  that  of  the  dai  - 
shanim.  He,  too.  takes  his  stand  upon  the  Zohai'’s 
justification  of  allegorism  and  its  distinction  of  gar- 
ment, body,  and  sold  in  the  Torah.  Being  an  ad- 
mirer of  both  Maimonides  and  the  Cabala  it  is  not 
seldom  that  he  gives  to  a Biblical  i)assage  two 
interpretations,  one  philosoiducal  and  one  cabalistic. 
Thus  Adam  is  tiie  tyjic  of  Israel,  the  true  man,  into 
whom  God  breathed  His  spirit,  the  holy  law.  He 
placed  him  in  Paradise,  the  Holy  Land,  where  were 
the  tree  of  life  (the  teachings  of  tlie  Law  and 
prophecy)  and  also  the  tree  of  knowledge  (heathen- 
ism). And  thereupon  a (ihilosophical  interpretation 
follows,  based  principally  upon  Maimonides  and 
Gersonides  ("Commentary  on  Gen.”  iii.  22,  ed.  Am- 
sterdam, 34/fi. 


Gf  the  New  Testament  writings,  the  Pauline  and 
Deutero-Pauline  are  especially  full  of  Allegorical 
Interpretation,  in  which  the  two  ele- 
In  the  New  ments  of  Palestinian  and  Hellenic  Ju- 
Testament.  daism  are  both  conspicuous.  Paul’s 
allegorism  is  typological  and  betrays 
its  Pharisaic  origin.  Thus  it  can  not  be  said  to  be 
due  to  Alexandrian,  still  less  to  Philonic,  infiuence, 
when  Paul,  in  I Cor.  ix.  9,  10,  says,  “Doth  God  take 
care  for  oxen?”  (Dent.  xxv.  4),  “ or  altogether  for 
our  sakes.”  This  is  simply  a modification  of  the 
old  Halakah  quoted  above,  which  applies  this  law 
to  explain  that  a woman  may  not  be  forced  into  an 
unsuitable  levirate  marriage,  because  she  her.self  is 
entitled  to  the  ordinary  promise  of  happiness  in  re- 
turn for  her  share  in  the  bond  of  wedlock.  So,  too, 
his  well-known  allegorization  of  Sandi  and  Hagar 
(Gal.  iv.  21-31)  is  fundamentally  only  a typological 
presentation  of  the  Palestinian  teaching,  “ Thou  wilt 
find  no  freeman  but  him  who  is  occupied  in  learning 
Torah  ” (Ab.  vi.  2).  Paul  is  not  even  original  in  his 
types,  for  the  oldest  Haggadah  represents  the  conflict 
between  Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  maid,  and  Issuic,  the 
son  of  the  mistress,  as  a spiritual  one  (Sifre,  Dent, 
xxxi.).  Alexandrian  influence  is  first  discernible  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whereas 
Epistle  to  Palestinian  allegorism  is  suggested  in 
the  the  interpretation  of  the  ark  of  Noah 
Hebrews,  as  representing  the  rite  of  baptism,  in 
I Peter,  iii.  20;  compare  Gen.  R.  xxxi. 
9.  Alexandrian  influence  is  shown  in  Hebrews  by 
the  general  tendency  throughout  rather  than  by  in- 
dividual instances.  Paul  never  detracts  from  the  his- 
torical reality  of  the  narratives  he  allegorizes,  but  the 
Hebrews  became  the  model  for  Alexandrian  ingenu- 
ity by  which  Israel’s  history  and  legal  enactments 
were  construed  as  being  in  reality  intimations  of  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  concealing  the  spiilt  in  the  letter, 
and  reducing  the  essentials  of  the  Did  Testament  to 
mere  shadows.  This  tendency  is  clearest  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  the  author  of  which  makes  most  use 
of  Old  Testament  illustrations;  the  serpent  uj)on  a 
pole  in  the  wilderness  (Nuni.  xxi.  8)  becomes  Jesus 
upon  the  cross  (John,  iii.  14).  .Jesus  is  the  manna  in 
the  desert,  the  bread  of  life  {ibid.  vi.  31,  49). 

This  pushing  of  the  allegorization  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  such  an  extreme  that  it  would  deprive  it  of  all 
its  independent  life  and  character,  or- 
The  make  of  it  a vague  and  feeble  prophecy 
Apostolic  of  the  futiire,  found  favor  among  the 
Fathers.  Apostolic  Fathers.  Prominent  among 
these  for  his  allegorization  was  Bar- 
nabas (about  the  year  100),  who,  acquainted  as  he  was 
with  rabbinical  and  even  halakic  doctrine,  aspired  to 
show  that  the  .Jews  did  not  themselves  understand 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Biblical  enactment  of  the 
scapegoat  is  typically  applied  to  Jesus,  who  carried 
the  sins  of  his  crucifiers;  the  goat’s  flesh  was  de- 
voured raw  and  with  vinegar — an  old  Palestinian  tra- 
dition— because  Jesus’  flesh  was  also  moistened  witii 
gall  and  vinegar.  The  boys  who  sprinkle  the  water 
of  purification  are  the  apostles;  they  are  three  in 
number,  in  commemoration  of  Abraham,  Isaitc,  and 
.Jacob.  These  and  other  allusions  make  it  sufficiently 
clear  that  Barnabas  depended  upon  Palestinian 
sources  rather  than  upon  Philonic,  as  Siegfried  would 
maintain  (“  Philo  von  Alexandria,”  ji.  331). 

While  Barnabas  exhibits  a not  insignificant  Hel- 
lenic bias,  his  methods  were  applied  by  Gnostics 
to  the  New  Testament  writings.  Although  they  dis- 
claimed any  depreciation  of  the  historical  value  of 
the  Old  Testament,  they  became  the  chief  exponents 
in  their  time  of  that  Alexandrian  allegorism  which 
made  of  the  Biblical  narrative  nothing  else  than  an 
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account  of  tlie  emancipation  of  reason  from  the  dom- 
ination of  passion.  The  Gnostics  developed  this 
theme  with  the  modification  that  they  detected  this 
conflict  between  mind  and  matter,  between  reason 
and  sense,  in  the  New  Testament  in  place  of  the 
Old.  A dilfercut  tendency  was  conspicuous  among 
the  older  apologists  of  Christianity,  who  allegorized 
away  tlie  Old  Testament,  but  regarded  the  New  as 
absolutely  historical.  Justin  Martyr  is  one  of  them, 
who  ridicules  the  artificialities  of  Jewish  exegesis 
(“Dialogus  cum  Tryphoue,”  113,  340), 
Gnosticism,  but  whose  own  allegorization  of  Old 
Testament  pas,sages  is thoroughl}'. Jew- 
ish, Palestinian  as  well  as  Alexandrian,  Thus  he 
says  Noah  was  saved  by  wood  and  water,  showing 
that  Christians  are  delivered  from  sin  likewise  by  the 
cross  and  by  baptism  {I.c.  138),  In  effect  he  trans- 
forms the  whole  Old  Testament  into  a typology  of 
Jesus  and  Christianity,  .so  that  Tryphon  very  perti- 
nently remarks  that  God’s  word  was  holy  indeed, 
but  that  Justin's  inter])retations  were  very  arbi- 
trary. 'Witb  the  gradual  devclo])ment  of  the  t^atholic 
Church  out  of  Jewisli  primitive  Christianity  and 
Greek  Gnosticism,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward 
the  Old  Testament  was  modified  too,  as  is  shown  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  or  more  strongly  yet  by  his 
disciple  Origen.  The  former  is  the  first  Church  father 
to  revert  to  Philo’s  methods  of  allegorism,  distin- 
guishing between  the  body  (literal  word)  and  spirit 
(Allegorical  Interpretation)  of  Scri])ture.  He  finds 
allegorical  meaning  in  both  prophetical  and  legisla- 
tive portions:  he  adopts  Philo’s  allegorical  rules 
and  many  of  his  individual  interpretations.  Nor  does 
he  fail  to  originate  some  expositions  himself.  Thus 
the  unclean  animals  which  chew  the  cud,  but  are  of 
undivided  hoof,  are  the  Jews;  heretics  are  those  of 
dividedhoofl)ut  who  chew  not  the  cud;  while  those 
who  possess  neither  characteristic  are  the  heathens 
(“  Stromata.”  V.  .'iS,  vii.  109).  Origen’s  intimacy  with 
Palestinians  prevented  him  from  falling  into  such  ex- 
aggerations of  the  Alexandrian  tendency  as  marked 
his  teacher  Clement,  and  even  a certain  degree  of  his- 
torical appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament  becomes 
evident.  But  the  conflict  in  Origen,  so  apparent  in 
his  Christology,  between  speculative  Gnosticism  and 
the  historical  conception  of  Scripture,  prevented  any 
rational  and  consistent  view  of  Scripture.  He,  too, 
must  be  made  responsible  for  the  gross  exaggera- 
tions of  Christian  allegorists  lasting  down  to  modei  n 
times;  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  all 
borrowed  their  allegorizing  method  from  Origen, 
who  likewise  originated  the  doctrine  of  the  threefold 
meaning  of  Scripture,  the  literal,  moral,  and  mystical 
(“De  Principiis.”  iv.  8,  11,  14).  The  following  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  his  manner;  The  narrative  of 
Rebekah  at  the  well  is  to  teach  us  that  we  must  daily 
resort  to  the  well  of  Scripture  in  order  to  find  Jesu.s. 
Pharaoh  slew  the  boy-children  and  preserved  the 
girls  alive,  to  show  that  he  who  follows  pleasure  kills 
his  rational  sense  (masculine)  and  preserves  the  fem- 
inine (the  sensual  passions).  Origen ’s  allegorism  was 
thus  a triumph  for  .Jewish  Alexandrianism  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church,  but  Palestinian  allegorism 
likewise  celebrated  its  own  victory  in 
Antiochian  the  Church  of  Antioch.  The  basic  prin- 
School.  cii)le  of  .Jewish  typology,  “ Ma'aseh  abvf 

aiman  le-hanhn  ” (the  lives  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs prefigured  the  lives  of  their  descendants),  be- 
came the  motto  of  the  .'Vntioch  school.  Aphraates 
makes  diligent  use  of  this  typology,  and  his  succes- 
sors do  so  in  even  greater  degree ; with  them  the  aim 
of  this  typology  is  not  always  Messianic,  and  not  even 
Christological.  Thus  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  re- 
gards .Jacob’s  anointing  of  the  stone  (Gen.  xxviii. 


18)  as  a type  of  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the 
Mosaic  tal)ernacle,  just  as  the  Jlidrash  does  (“Nice- 
phori  Catena,”  ad  lociun). 

Biblioorafiiv  : -A  separate  presentation  of  Allegorical  Inter- 
pretation lias  not  yet  been  written,  and  therefore  reference 
must  be  made  to  works  treating  of  Scripture  interpretation  in 
generai : Rosenmueller,  Hixturia  IiiterpietntiiniinLihrdmni 
Saemrum,  iv.  Leipsic,  1795.  On  Philo:  Siegfried,  Philo  von 
Alexandria.  Jena,  187.5,  and  the  list  of  references  on  p.  1H;1; 
Diestel,  Uench.  A.  'i'.  Jena,  186!) ; rairar.  History  of  Interpre- 
tation. New  York,  1888;  SchmiedI,  .Studien  iXher  Heligions- 
philosoiJhie.  Vienna,  1889;  H.  S.  Hirschfeld,  ITalachwche 
Exeyese.  1840;  idem,  Der<iei.'<t  derErsten  Schriftauslcyuny. 
1847 ; Bacher,  Bihele.reyese  iler  Jiidisehen  Hcliyiongphdos- 
ophen.  Strasburg,  189a ; idem.  Die  BiheJexeyrse  in  Winter 
and  Wiinsche,  Die  Jlidi.tche  Literntur.  ii.  a:i9-3:i9;  Idem. 
Die  Bibetexeyese  Moses  Mainuini's.  Strasburg,  1898;  idem, 
L'Exeyese  Bibliyve  dans  le  Zoliar.  in  /fee.  Et.  Juives.  xxil. 
33-A8,  319-229;  idem.  Das  Merkwort  diid  in  iter  Jlldischen 
Bibelexeyese.  in  Slade's  Zeitsehrift.  xiii.  2il4-:!a5;  Liiw,  ha- 
Maphteah.  Gr.  Kanizsa,  185.5;  Kaufmann,  in  Zunz-.Iubel- 
schrift.  pp.  148-151;  idem,  in  many  passages  of  his  work.  Die 
Sinne.  Leipsic,  1884. 

L.  G. 

ALLEGORY  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  : 

Allegory  is  a sustained  description  or  narration, 
treating  directly  of  one  subject,  but  intended  as 
an  exposition  of  another,  the  latter  having  a more 
spiritual  nature  than  the  former,  yet  bearing  some 
perceiitible  resemblance  to  it.  It  is  a comiiarison 
between  two  different  grtnips  of  ideas  on  the  basis  of 
something  possessed  in  common.  It  has  for  its  juir- 
pose  the  illustration  or  inculcation  of  a higher  truth. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  allegory  with  its  kindred 
didactic  forms  is  comiirised  under  the  Hokmah 
(Wisdom),  literature  under  the  two  terms  fua.s/ml 
and  Ju'dah  m'n  (Ezek.  xvii.  2;  compare  xxiv. 
3;  Dan.  viii.  23).  Mdslia/.  now  specifically  maxim, 
or  gnome,  primarily  denoted  a comparison  or  simile. 
Under  this  older  meaning,  it  was  generally  rendered 
in  the  Septuagint  by  napajin/.!/  (parable).  Originally, 
it  was  doubtless  didactic  in  ])ur])o.se.  and  derived  a 
maxim  for  the  conduct  of  life  from  the  comparison 
of  two  apparently  dissimilar  objects.  Later  it  was 
applied  to  any  sententious  or  i)()inteil  saying,  and 
even  to  obscure  projihetic  utterances,  since  the.se,  too, 
aimed  to  insti  iict  and  usually  em])loyed  comparison 
(Num,  xxiii.  7,  18;  xxiv.  3;  com|)are  Lsa.  xiv.  4; 
Micah,  ii.  4;  Hab.  ii.  (i).  llidah.  projierly  a riddle, 
is  used  in  a wider  .sense  for  figurative  and  significant 
speech  (.Judges,  xiv.  14;  I Kings,  x.  1 ; compare  Ps. 
xlix.  .5;  Ixxviii.  2). 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  difference 
betxveen  allegory,  parable,  and  fable.  The  parable 
and  the  fable  may  be  considered  si>ecies  of  the  alle- 
goiy,  for,  like  it,  they  represent  their  subject  in  an 
image  or  in  a comiilete  figurative  narration  or  de- 
scription. The  characteristic  mai'k  of  the  fable  is 
that  it  employs  for  the  vehicle  of  its  exjjression  the 
improbable,  even  the  impossible  — such  as  reason 
and  speech  in  animals  and  i)lants  — jind  that  its  les- 
son is  confined  to  practical  worldly  expediency. 
It  derives  a truth,  to  be  applied  to  one  sphere  of 
thought,  by  displaying  that  truth  as  manifest  in  a 
different  but  comparable  sphere.  An  example  is 
furnished  by  the  more  (Jaborate  of  the 
Fable.  two  fables  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
of  the  trees  choosing  a king.  The 
valuiible  olive-tree,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine  refuse 
to  be  king  over  the  trees,  but  the  worthless  bramble 
accepts  (.Judges,  ix.  8-16).  The  truth  derived  is  to  be 
applied  to  Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shechem  who 
choose  him  king.  JJke  the  bramble,  Abimelech  is 
worthless,  and  would  serve  only  to  set  “fire  to  the 
other  trees,”  that  is,  would  bring  only  di.saster  to 
the  men  of  Shechem.  The  second  fable  (II  Kings, 
xiv.  9-10)  is  more  like  a proverb.  King  Amaziah 
of  Judab  challenges  King  Jehoash  of  Israel,  and 
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receives  for  answer  a comparison  of  liimself  to  the 
weak  thistle  that  woos  the  daughter  of  Lebanon, 
and  is  trodden  down  by  tlie  wild  beast.  The  simili- 
tude between  Amaziah  and  the  thistle  lies  in  the  fact 
that  each  is  weak  and  is  punished  for  presumption  ; 
here  the  resemblance  ends. 

In  the  parable  and  allegory  an  actual  basis  of  re- 
semblance and  actual  points  of  contact  exist  Itetween 
the  primary  subject  and  the  analogous  subject  with 
which  it  is  compared.  Thus,  each  subject  may  serve 
as  a figure  for  the  other.  In  the  parable  the  author 
himself  indicates  the  analogy  by  placing  interpreta- 
tion next  to  image;  but  in  the  allegory,  judgment 
is  not  expressed.  An  index  to  the  meaning  is  pro- 
vided by  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  hearer 
and  speaker,  and  by  the  individual  figures  of  the 
image  which,  as  it  were,  form  a veil  through  and 
beyond  which  the  mind  sees  the  real  object.  The 
interpretations  are  given,  for  instance,  in  the  most 
finished  parable  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  v.  1),  in 
the  parable  of  the  vine  (Ezek.  xv.),  and  in  the  par- 
able of  the  poor  man  bereft  of  his  ewe  lamb  by  the 
rich  man  (II  Sam.  xii.).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
eightieth  P.salm,  the  reference  of  the  vine  to  Israel 
(compare  Isa.  v.)  is  not  definitely  indicated,  but 
only  understood  from  the  connection.  In  Jer. 

ii.  21  the  same  thought  is  expressed 
Parable  as  in  Isa.  v.  and  Ps.  Ixxx.,  but  here  it 
and  is  in  metaphoric  form.  In  the  New 
Allegory.  Testament  (John,  x.),  .Jesus’ compar- 
ison of  himself  to  a vine  is  also  a met- 
aphor, though  somewhat  lengthy,  and  often  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  mixed  allegory.  Still  more  ex- 
tended are  the  metaphors  in  Ezek.  xvi.  and  xxiii. 
One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  allegorical  imagery  is  the 
representation  of  the  king  of  IBabylon  as  an  eagle, 
and  the  house  of  David  as  a cedar  (Ezek.  xvii. 
2-10):  but  since  the  interpretation  follows  it  is  not 
strictly  an  allegory,  and  metaphors  similar  to  it  in 
character  are  given  in  Ezekiel  (xix.  1-9;  xxx.  2-17). 
The  comparison  of  .Jerusalem  to  a caldron  (Ezek. 
xxiv.  3-6)  is  a parable  rather  than  an  allegory,  and 
the  allegorical  description  of  old  age  (Eccl.  xii.  2-6), 
in  its  individual  figures,  is  rather  in  the  nature  of 
an  enigma. 

Bibliography  : Lowth,  Onthe  Sacred  Pnetru  of  the  Hebrews, 
lectures  x.  and  xi.;  Herder.  Geist  der  Ebriiischen  Poesie, 
Gesammelte  Schriften,  ed.  Suphan,  xii.  12-14;  idem.  Brief e 
iiberdasShidiuniderTheoUj(iie,x.olet  seq.;  French,  Notes 
on  the  Parables,  chap,  i.;  Gerber,  Die  Sprache  als  Kunst,  2d 
ed.,  ii.  92,  100,  10.5,  113,  449,  452,  474,  482-485 ; E.  W.  Bullinger, 
Figures  of  Speech  Used  in  the  Bible,  pp.  748-754,  London, 
1898;  (,'.  G.  Monteflore,  A Tentative  Catalogue  of  Bible  Meta- 
phors, in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  iii.  623  et  seq. 

I.  M.  C. 

ALiLEGRI,  ABRAHAM : A contemporary 
of  Moses  Benveniste;  lived  at  Constantinople  aboiit 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  “ Sefer  ha-Mizwot  ” of  Maimoni- 
des,  in  which  he  defended  him  against  the  attacks 
of  Nahmanides.  He  published  this  work  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  1652,  under  the  title  “Leb  Sameah  ” 
(A  Gladsome  Heart) — referring  thereby  to  his  own 
name,  Allegri.  Under  the  same  title  a number  of  his 
responsa  were  published  in  Salonica,  1793. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  ed.  Berlin,  1846,  p. 
48h:  Benjacoh,  02or?ia-S’c/ari»i,p.254;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  665;  Zedner,  Catalogue,  pp.  29,  30;  Azulai,  Shein 
ha-GedoUm,  i.  6,  ii.  70. 
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ALLEMANNO,  JOHANAN:  A cabalist  ivho 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ; born  in  Constantinople.  He  migrated  to  Italy, 
and  became  distinguished  there  as  the  teacher  of  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  “ the  Italian  prodigy,  ” in  Hebrew 
and  the  Cabala,  thus  contributing  toward  the  spread 


of  Jewish  mysticism  among  the  Christian  human- 
ists (see  Cah.alists,  CiiKisTiAN).  Allemanno’s  wri- 
tings show  great  versatility  and  attainments.  In  his 
chief  work,  “ Heshek  Shelomoh  ” (The  Delight  of 
Solomon),  he  evinces  a certain  philosophic  acumen 
as  well  as  a wide  acquaintance  with  both  the  Arabic 
and  the  Greek  philosophers.  The  introduction  to 
this  work  is  a di.scourse  on  the  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual attainments  of  the  human  race,  all  of  which  are 
combined  in  King  Solomon,  whom  the  author  places 
above  Plato  and  his  fellows  (compare  “ Sha'ar  ha- 
Heshek,”  pp.  3-7).  Excerpts  from  the  introduction 
were  published,  with  additions  by  Jacob  Baruch  b. 
Moses  Hayyim,  at  Leghorn  in  1790.  Allemanno 
also  wrote : “ ‘Ene  ha-‘Edah  ” (The  Eyes  of  the  Con- 
gregation), a cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Torah 
(compare  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya’s  “ Shalshelet  ha-Kab- 
balah,”  ed.  Warsaw,  1889,  p.  86);  “HayyeOlam” 
(Eternal  Life),  a treatise  on  immortality;  “Likku- 
tim  Collectanea,”  a volume  of  about  two  hundred 
jiages,  containing  stray  thoughts,  aphorisms,  note- 
worthy quotations  from  rare  authors,  and  exegetical 
remarks. 
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ALLEN,  JOHN  : English  dissenting  minister, 
educator,  and  author;  born  at  Truro  in  1771  and  ed- 
ucated in  the  city  of  his  birth  by  Dr.  Cardue.  He 
conducted  a private  school  at  Hackney,  near  London, 
for  thirty  years,  and  died  at  that  suburb  on  June  17, 
1839.  He  is  best  known  by  his  “Modern  Judaism; 
or  a Brief  Account  of  the  Opinions,  Traditions,  Rites, 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modern  Times  ” (Lon- 
ilon,  1816);  that  is,  since  the  common  era.  This  work 
has  been  commended  by  no  less  an  authority  on  re- 
ligious subjects  than  Edward  Bickersteth,  the  Eng- 
lish divine,  for  its  “useful  information.”  William 
Orme,  a contemporary,  characterized  it  as  “ the  best 
work  on  modern  J udaism  in  the  English  language  ” ; 
and  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  an  English  bibliog- 
rapher, referring  to  it  said : “ In  this  well-executed 
volume  the  various  traditions  received  and  adopted 
by  modern  Jews,  that  is,  by  those  who  lived  in,  and 
subsequent  to,  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  fully  and 
perspicuously  treated.”  The  book  was  reprinted  in 
1830.  Allen  also  published  other  works,  including 
an  excellent  translation  of  Calvin's  “Institutes” 
(1815;  2d  ed.,  1838). 

Bibliography  : Leslie  Stephen,  Diet,  of  National  Biogra- 
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F.  H.  Y. 

ALLENSTEIN  : Town  in  the  district  of  Kbuigs- 
berg,  eastern  Prussia.  The  small  Jewish  commu- 
nity there  was  established  Feb.  25, 1862.  Before  that 
date  there  were  only  a few  families  in  the  town, 
and  they  rented  a room  for  divine  services.  The 
community  possessed  a cemetery,  in  which  the  oldest 
tombstone  is  dated  1872.  The  synagogue  was  built 
in  1877;  and  a rabbi,  Dr.  Olitzki,  tvas  appointed  in 
1892.  The  following  societies  have  also  been  or- 
ganized : Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Sick  and  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead  (Helira  Kadisha)  ; Women’s  So- 
ciety ; Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vagrancy ; .Jew- 
ish Historical  and  Literary  Society.  In  1880  Alien- 
stein  contained  forty  .Jewish  families.  In  1900  there 
were  one  hundred  families,  or  about  450  souls. 

H.  Y. 

ALLGEMEINE  ZEITUNG  DES  JTJDEN- 
THUMS  ; A German  journal  devoted  to  .Jewish  in- 
terests; founded  in  1837  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Philippson 
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(1811-89);  published  first  in  Leipsic  and  later  in 
Berlin.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  there  had  been 
several  Jewish  journals  inexistence:  “Sulamith,” 
“Jedidja,”  Geiger’s  “ Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift 
fur  Jliciische  Theologie,”  and  Dr.  Honinghaus’  “ IJni- 
versal-Kirchenzeitung,”  which  admitted  Jewish  con- 
tributors. Philippson  felt  that  these  did  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  times.  He  determined  to  found  a 
journal  for  the  intelligent  laity — one  that  should  not 
only  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews’  past  his- 
tory, but  should  also  plead  the  cause  of  the  Jews  of 
his  day.  The  first  number  of  his  paper  appeared  May 
2. 1837,  and  was  published  by  Baumgartner-in  Leip- 
sic with  the  subtitle  “ Unparteii.sches  Organ  fur  Alles 
Jiidische  Interesse  in  Betreff  von  Politik,  Religion, 
Literatur,  Geschichte,  Sprachkunde,  und  Belletris- 
tik”  (Impartial  Organ  for  All  Matters  of  Jewish 
Interest  Pertaining  to  Politics,  Religion,  Literature, 
History,  Philology,  and  Belles-lettres). 

During  the  first  two  years  three  numbers  a week 
appeared ; and  for  a year  and  a half  a supplement 
was  published  three  times  a mouth,  devoted  to  lit- 
erature and  homiletics.  In  1839  the  journal  be- 
came a weekly.  The  “ Allgemeine  Zeitung  ” has 
never  received  a subsidy  from  any  Jewish  body.  In 
1848,  when  the  pxiblication  of  nearly  all  other  Jew- 
ish journals  was  interrupted,  the  “Allgemeine  Zeit- 
img  ” braved  the  storm  and  spoke  out  plainlj^  in 
the  political  turmoil.  After  1853  a supplement  was 
published  regularly,  entitled  “ Jt'idisches  Volksblatt 
zur  Belehrung  und  Unterhaltungauf  Judischem  Ge- 
bietc”  (A  Popular  Jewish  Journal  for  Instruction  and 
Entertainment  on  Jewish  Subjects).  On  the  death 
of  Philippson,  Gustav  Karpeles  became  editor.  The 
journal  is  now  published  in  Berlin  by  Rudolf  Mosse. 
Its  first  issue  under  Karpeles’  editorship  appeared 
Feb.  9,  1890.  The  outward  appearance  has  been 
changed  so  that  the  literary  part,  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  paper,  is  now  separated  from  the  part  con- 
taining the  news.  The  latter  is  paged  separately,  and 
bears  the  title  “ Der  Gemeindebote.” 

From  the  outset  the  “ Allgemeine  Zeitung  ” met 
with  success.  A few  weeks  after  the  issue  of  its 
first  number  a society  of  students  in  Leyden  (Hol- 
land) was  formed  to  aid  its  circulation.  Even  in 
Poland  it  obtained  several  hundred  subscribers;  and 
within  three  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  Philippson  felt  justly  confident  of  its  mate- 
rial success.  The  journal  aroused  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  cidtured  Jewish  circles  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Holland,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
Judaism  in  general — more  especially  in  German}^ 
Avhere  it  became  a distinct  factor  in  the  evolution  of 
Judaism.  To  its  influence  is  due  in  a large  measure 
the  establishment  of  a rabbinical  seminary  (Lehr- 
anstalt  fur  die  Wissenscliaft  des  Judenthums  in 
Berlin)  and  of  a Jewish  Publication  Society  (Institut 
zur  Forderung  der  Israelitischen  Literatur),  as  well 
as  the  calling  together  of  a Jewish  synod  (Leipsic, 
1869). 

Philippson’s  chief  aim  was  the  civil  emancipation 
of  the  Jews.  He  carried  on  the  fight  for  that  cause 
begun  by  Gabriel  Riesser  and  others.  Bu  t the  paper 
gained  further  importance  in  connection  with  the 
inner  communal  and  religious  life  of  the  Jews,  since 
it  devoted  attention  to  the  organization  of  religious 
instruction,  to  the  form  of  worship  in  the  synagogue, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  Jewish  learning  in  all  its 
branches.  Jost,  who  in  his  “Neuere  Geschichte  der 
Israeliten  ” (iii.  149-156),  devoted  a whole  chapter  to 
the  “Allgemeine  Zeitung,”  said  “that  it  became 
epoch-making  in  Jewish  history  by  attempting  for 
the  first  time  to  give  a general  view  of  the  life  and 
conditions  of  the  Jews.” 


During  the  first  years  of  its  existence  (he  pajier 
had  among  its  collaborators  a number  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  some  of  whom  were  Gabriel 
Riesser,  E.  Carmoly,  J.  L.  Saalschiitz,  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto,  Leopold  Zunz,  Leopold  Dukes,  Julius  Flirst, 
Leopold  Low,  Franz  Delitzsch,  Adolph  Jellinek, 
Abraham  Geiger,  and  I.  M.  Jost.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Phoebus  Philippson,  brother  of  Ludwig, 
contributed  in  the  first  year  a .series  of  eleven  articles 
under  the  title  “Ideas  for  an  Encyclopedia  and  a 
Methodology  of  Jewish  Theology.” 
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ALLGEMEINES  ABCHIV  DES  JUDEN- 
THUMS : A monthly  publication,  devoted,  as  its 
title  indicates,  to  the  general  histoiy  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  founded  and  edited  by  Jeremiah  (Jerome) 
Heinemann,  who,  prior  to  its  publication  in  Berlin 
in  1839,  had  edited  an  annual  entitled  “Jedidiah.” 
From  the  date  of  its  first  issue  it  appeared  irregu- 
larly until  1844,  when  it  had  . reached  the  middle  of 
its  third  volume  and  its  publication  ceased  (Winter 
and  Wlinsche,  “Jiidische  Literatur,”  iii.  861). 

D. 

ALLIANCE  ISRAELITE  UNIVER- 
SELLE  : A society  founded  in  1860  for  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  Jews  in  general,  but 
mainly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
established  by  six  Jews  of  Paris  (France);  Aristide 
Astruc,  afterward  chief  rabbi  of  Belgium ; Isidore 
Cahen,  editor  of  the  “Archives  Israelites”;  Jules 
Carvallo,  civil  engineer;  Narcisse  Leven,  lawyer; 
Professor  Eugene  Manuel,  and  Charles  Netter,  mer- 
chant (died  1882) — ail  men  of  good  standing,  but  at 
that  time  not  particularly  prominent  in  the  Paris 
community.  Repeated  attacks  upon  the  Jews  by 
fanatical  sects  of  various  denominations  had  long 
made  it  apparent  that  something  should  be  done  on 
an  organized  scale.  The  assassination  of  Father 
Thomas  at  Damascus,  in  1840,  had  given  rise  to  an 
accusation  of  ritual  murder  against  the  Jews  of  that 
city.  Sir  Moses  Monteflore,  together  with  Adolphe 
Cremieux,  a lawj'er,  and  Solomon  Munk,  the  eminent 
Orientalist,  proceeded  at  once  to  Egypt  to  intercede 
with  Mehemet  Ali  and  to  defend  the  accused.  This 
event  brought  forcibly  to  light  the  nece.ssitj'  for  a 
central  organization  that  should  undertake  the  de- 
fense of  the  oppressed  Jews  scattered  throughout 
the  world;  and  the  Jewish  journals  of  Germany  and 
France  made  earnest  appeals  for  the  creation  of  such 
an  institution.  Giving,  however,  to  lack  of  agree- 
ment or  perseverance,  their  utterances  remained 
without  any  practical  issue  for  twenty  years. 

A crime  perpetrated  in  the  Papal  States  in  1858, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  papal  government, 
aroused  world-wide  indignation.  A child,  Edgar 
Mortara,  was  torn  from  his  Jewish  parents  and  forci- 
bly baptized.  This  outrage  against  religious  liberty 
contributed  much  to  strengthen  the  general  senti- 
ment for  organized  protection:  and,  as  a result,  two 
years  later  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  came 
into  existence,  under  the  auspices  of  the  above-named 
public-spirited  Jews  of  Paris. 

In  an  “ Appeal  ” addressed  to  the  public  in  De- 
cember, 1860,  the  task  which  the  new  society  was 
about  to  assume  is  stated  as  follows : 

“ To  defend  the  honor  of  the  Jewish  name  whenever  it  is  at- 
tacked ; to  encourage,  hy  all  means  at  our  disposal,  the  pursuit 
of  useful  handicrafts  ; to  combat,  where  necessary,  the  ignorance 
and  vice  engendered  by  oppression ; to  work,  by  the  power  of  per- 
suasion and  by  all  the  moral  influences  at  our  command,  for  the 
emancipation  of  our  brethren  who  still  suffer  under  the  burden 
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of  exceptional  legislation : to  hasten  and  solidify  complete  en- 
franchisement by  the  intellectual  and  tnoral  regeneration  of 
our  brethren such,  in  its  chief  aspects,  is  the  work  to  which 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  hereby  consecrates  itself.” 

This  prognini  is  definitely  formulated  in  Article  I. 
of  the  statutes: — 

Program.  “ The  society  of  the  Alliance  Israel- 
ite Universelle  has  for  its  aims: 

“(d)  To  work  everj'where  for  the  emancipation 
and  moral  progress  of  the  Jews. 

“ (b)  To  give  effectual  support  to  those  who  are 
Siiffering  persecution  because  they  are  Jews. 

“(c)  To  encourage  all  publications  calculated  to 
promote  these  ends.” 

To  this  progi-am  the  Alliance  has  steadfastly  and 
faithfully  adhered.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
founders  had  a very  practical  conception  of  their 
undertaking.  Disregarding  any  project  which 
might  cause  dissension,  they  limited  their  field  of 
activity  to  such  questions  only  as  to  which  there 
could  be  no  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  thej"  declared  at  the  outset 
that  all  political  questions  should  be  excluded,  and 
that  the  Alliance  wmdd  take  no  account  of  either  the 
political  convictions  of  its  members  or  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions.  It  recognized  neither  Orthodox  nor 
Liberal,  neither  (’onservative  nor  Reformer  as  such: 
it  desired  to  stand  upon  the  one  platform  of  the  de- 
fen.se  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Jews,  exclusive  of 
all  political  or  theological  distinctions. 

From  the  beginning  the  Alliance  numbered  many 
Prot(‘stants  among  its  friends,  clergymen  as  well  as 
laymen.  Dr.  Petavel  of  Neuchatel 
First  and  his  sons,  wlio  at  once  sent  their 
Struggles,  congrat  illations  and  good  wishes  to  the 
infant  society,  deserve  particular  men- 
tion. Among  other  Christian  subscribers,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  the  younger,  and  .Tides  Simon,  must  be  men- 
tioned: they  remained  faithful  adherents  until  their 
death. 

The  Alliance  encountered  obstinate  opposition 
among  the  timorous,  among  those  who  hated  action, 
and  among  those  who  thoiiglit  that  evil  could  be  cured 
by  ignoring  it.  There  were  distinguished  men  in 
Jewry,  too,  who  combated  the  jiroject — writers  and 
rabbis  who  sought  to  hinder  the  foundation  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  Jewish  journals  of  1860and  1861  are  full 
of  vigorous  polemics  on  the  subject;  but  time,  reflec- 
tion. and  experience  have  ipiieted  the  opposition.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  very  little  diversity  of  ojiin- 
ion  in  the  Jewish  world  as  to  the  positive  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Alliance,  iiarticularly  in  the  domains  of 
education  and  philanthropy. 

Until  1880  the  .society  had  to  struggle  with  internal 
dissensions,  especially  after  the  Franco-German  W'ar 
of  1870-71.  Again  and  again,  both  at  geneial  meet- 
ings and  at  other  gatherings  convened  by  the  Central 
Committee,  it  was  proposed  to  split  up  the  “ Universal 
Alliance”  into  a number  of  “National  Alliances.” 
.Vt  Berlin  in  1872  and  again  in  1879  this  idea  was  sup- 
jiorted  by  men  of  great  influence  among  the  Jews  of 
Germany.  Fortunately  they  failed  in  their  endeavors : 
a division  would  have  greatly  weakened  the  Alliance ; 
and  the  scattered  fragments  would  have  been  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  durable  or  inqiortant.  What 
happened  in  England  and  in  Austria  should  be  con- 
vincing in  this  regard.  In  1871  the  English  Jews 
created  in  London  an  institution  entitled  “ The  Anglo- 
.Jewish  A.ssociation”  in  connection  with  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle.  This  association  has  for  the 
most  part  the  same  objects  as  the  Alliance.  It  has 
almo.st  daily  correspondence  with  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Paris  institution,  and  contributes  to  the 
Alliance  funds  for  the  support  of  certain  schools ; but 


its  sphere  of  activity  can  not  well  extend  beyond  the 
British  empire,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to  un- 
dertake work  throughout  the  world  or  to  approach  the 
dijilomatic  authorities  of  anj"  country  but  England. 
The  Alliance  Israelite,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
its  universal  character,  is  active  everywhere  and  in 
all  directions ; appeals  to  sovereigns  and  governments 
indiscriminately ; and  founds  schools  where  the  teach- 
ing is  carried  on  in  German,  English,  French,  Turk- 
ish, Arabic,  or  Russian.  Another  society,  “Dielsrael- 
itische  Allianz  zu  Wien  ” (The  Israelitisli  Alliance  at 
Vienna),  was  formed  upon  the  same  model  in  1873 ; but 
its  sphere  of  action  is  limited  to  Austria,  and  its  princi- 
pal purpose  is  to  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  Israel- 
ites of  that  country. 

At  present  the  Central  Committee  is  composed  of  23 
members  living  in  Paris  and  39  outside  of  France.  Of 
the  latter  17  are  in  Germany,  1 in  Aus- 

Central  tria,  2 in  Hungary,  3 in  Holland,  1 in 
Committee.  London,  1 in  Switzerland,  1 in  Belgium, 
6 in  the  United  States,  4 in  Italy,  1 in 
Denmark,  1 in  Curacao,  and  1 in  Turke}'.  French  com- 
munities outside  of  Paris  are  not  represented  in  the 
Committee,  nor  are  those  of  Algeria  or  Tunis.  Ac- 
cording to  article  8 of  the  statutes,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  society',  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Article  9 provides  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  shall  hold  office  for 
nine  years ; three  members  retiring  every  three  years, 
all  being  eligible  for  reelection.  The  first  elections 
were  held  in  1862;  the  subsequent  ones  on  the  follow- 
ing dates:  May  21. 1865;  May  3,  1868;  Oct.  20, 1872; 
March  19,  1876;  Feb.  11,  1883;  Ylarch  10,  1887;  Oct. 
13,  1889;  Oct.  8,  1893.  Up  to  the  present  time  elec- 
tions have  thus  been  held  almost  regularly.  In  1879 
exceptional  circumstances  prevented  an  election.  In 
1897  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  supported  by  the  great  majority  of 
local  committees,  decided  that  the  electoral  madiin- 
ery  should  not  be  employed  in  that  year,  and  that  it 
was  preferable  to  ajiiioint  the  necessary  new  members 
of  the  Committee  by  the  vote  of  the  existing  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

The  society  is  managed  by  the  Central  Committee 
resident  in  Paris.  Non-resident  members  particijiate 
in  the  work,  but  indirectly.  They  receive  every  mouth 
notice  of  the  questions  which  are  to  be  discussed  and 
are  invited  to  send  in  their  opinions.  When  these 
questions  are  of  general  importance,  the  major  part 
of  them  communicate  their  views  in  writing,  ainl  oc- 
casionally some  of  them  are  present  at  the  sessions  in 
Paris  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations.  The 
Central  Committee  was  presided  over  from  1860  to 
1863  by  L.  J.  Konigswarter ; from  1863  to  1867  by 
Adolphe  Cremieux;  in  1867  by  Solomon  Munk.  At 
his  death,  the  post  remained  vacant  for  a year;  Cre- 
mieux being  reelected  in  1868,  and  retaining  the  office 
until  his  death  in  1880.  Out  of  respect  to  him  it  was 
left  vacant  until  1882,  when  S.  H.  Goldschmidt  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  which  he  held  until  his  death 
on  Feb.  18, 1898.  From  this  date  the  presidency  has 
been  entrusted  to  Narcisse  Leven,  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Alliance,  its  general  secretary  from 
1863  to  1883,  and  its  vice-president  from  1883  to  1898. 

Article  13  of  the  statutes  provides  that  the  Central 
Committee  shall  convene  a general  meeting  of  the 
members  at  least  once  a year,  and  shall  present  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  society.  During  the 
first  years  of  its  existence  this  provision  was  regu- 
larly observed ; but  from  1874  general  meetings  have 
taken  place  only  on  March  14,  1875;  Aug.  12,  1878, 
and  May  16,  1881. 

The  Central  Committee  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
members  of  the  Alliance  by  means  of  local  or 
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territorial  committees.  In  cei  tain  countries,  notably 
France  and  the  United  States,  the  local  committees 
are  in  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Organiza-  Central  Committee.  In  Germany,  Hol- 
tion.  land,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  supervising 
the  local  committees,  there  are  terri- 
ritorial  committees,  whose  spheres  of  action  are  some- 
times very  extensive;  but  both  territorial  and  local 
committees,  except  on  rare  occasions,  are  restricted 
in  their  actions  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Central  Committee,  to  securing  new 
subscribers,  and  to  soliciting  and  collecting  dona- 
tions and  assessments  for  the  society.  They  are,  as 
it  were,  the  executive  and  propagating  agents  of  the 
institution. 

During  its  'whole  existence,  the  Alliance  has  had 
as  chief  source  of  income  the  assessments  and  dona- 
tions of  its  members;  and  even  to-day  these  contri- 
butions represent  an  important  portion  of  its  receipts. 
The  annual  dues  being  fixed  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  6 frs.  ($1.13),  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
subscriptions  not  exceeding  this  amount,  it  required 
nearly  22,000  subscribers  to  make  up  the  158,719  frs. 
derived  from  this  source  in  1898.  The  number  of 
members  increased  continuously  until  1884,  when 
their  annual  contributions  amounted  to  220,000  frs. 
From  that  period,  this  income  has  gradually  dimin- 
ished from  year  to  year;  and  a vigorous  effort  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  it.  There  are  many  causes 
for  this  falling  off ; Anti-Semitism  compels  great  sac- 
rifices in  France,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere;  many 
local  benevolent  societies  and  institutions  have  since 
been  established ; and  to  these  causes  must  be  added 
a certain  false  shame  which  holds  many  aloof  from 
their  coreligionists. 

Since  its  organization  the  Alliance  has  published  re- 
ports or  “Bulletins”  upon  its  progress  and  upon  its 
work.  Beginning  with  the  appearance 

Publica-  of  the  first  “Appeal”  in  18G0,  until  the 
tions.  year  1862  these  “ Bulletins  ” were  issued 
every  two  or  three  months.  They  con- 
tained extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Central  Committee,  information  on  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  various  lands,  a description  of  all  the 
work  in  which  the  Alliance  was  participating  or  in 
which  it  might  become  interested,  and,  finally,  a state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenses.  From  1865  to  1893 
the  “ Bulletin  ” was  published  semi-annually.  When 
the  society  had  grown  considerably  two  “ Bulletins  ” 
became  necessary.  Accordingly,  from  March,  1893,  a 
monthly  “ Bulletin  ” has  been  issued,  designed  for  the 
committees,  for  the  principal  coworkers,  “and  for  all 
tliose  -willing  to  pay  an  additional  yearly  subscrip- 
tion.” The  semi-annual  “ Bulletin  ” gives  an  abstract 
of  the  monthly  i.ssues  and  a statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures;  this  is  sent  to  all  subscribers.  In 
1887  it  was  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  monthly 
“ Bulletin,  ” the  semi-annual  publication  might  be  dis- 
continued and  an  annual  report  substituted.  The 
monthly  and  annual  “ Bulletins  ” appear  in  French 
and  in  German.  Some  issues  have  also  been  pub- 
lished in  English,  Hebrew,  and  Hungarian.  In  1885, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  its 
existence,  the  Alliance  published  a history  of  its 
work  from  its  inception.  This  history  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  English,  Arabic,  Dutch,  and  La- 
dino,  or  Judaeo-Spanish ; so  that  sub.scribers  of  nearly 
every  country  can  read  it  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  Alliance  had  hardly  been  established  when 
it  demonstrated  the  broad  spirit  animating  its 
founders  by  opening  a subscription  for  the  Chris- 
tians of  Lebanon  who  were  being  persecuted  by  the 
Druses  and  dying  of  hunger.  Both  Cremieux  and 
Sir  Moses  INIonteflore  appealed  to  the  generosity  of 


their  coreligionists  in  behalf  of  these  victims  of  Mus- 
sulman fanaticism ; and  a iirovi.sional  committee  took 
up  their  initiative  and  contributed 

General  efficiently  to  the  mitigation  of  this 
Activity,  undeserved  suffering.  About  tlie 
same  time  the  Alliance  endeavored  to 
procure  the  restoration  to  his  father  of  the  Jewish 
child  Edgar  Mortara. 

In  countries  where  libert}’  of  conscience  and  equal 
rights  are  now  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  institu- 
tions, it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  Jews  have  enjoyed 
these  benefits  only  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1860, 
certain  Swiss  cantons  still  refused  foreign  .Jews  the 
right  of  residence  and  the  right  to  hold  property; 
the  canton  of  Aargau  denied  ecjual  civic  rights  to 
its  own  Jewish  citizens.  The  liberal  press  of  both 
France  and  Switzerland  energetically  seconded  the 
steps  undertaken  by  the  Alliance  to  remove  these 
vestiges  of  medievalism.  Nothing  was  accomplished, 
however,  until  1867,  when  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  having  been  notified  by  the  Alliance  of 
the  continuance  of  this  unfair  treatment  of  citizens 
of  .Jewish  faith,  refused  to  renew  their  treaties  with 
Switzerland  unless  absolute  equality  were  guaran- 
teed to  the  Jews. 

The  activity  of  the  Alliance  thus  far  had  been  of 
a sporadic  nature  exerted  from  time  to  time  in  favor 
of  certain  bodies  of  Jews.  I’here  were  countries, 
however,  where  this  action  was  unremittingly  ex- 
ercised fora  long  series  of  years  and  where  it  still 
continues  at  the  present  day.  A distinction  must  be 
made  between  countries  under  Christian  domination 
and  those  under  Mussulman  influence. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  of  Rumania  and  Servia 
called  for  the  action  of  the  Alliance  from  the  day  of 
its  foundation.  For  seventeen  years, 
Rumania,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  the 
Alliance  had  worked  unceasingly  to 
succor  the  unhappy  Jews  of  those  countries.  In 
1860  Rumania  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  civilization. 
The  French  press  esiiecially  had  become  infatuated 
with  this  small  nation  of  Latin  race  and  language, 
which  declared  itself  permeated  with  tlie  s])irit  of 
purest  liberalism.  Jews  had  been  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  political  rights;  they  were  considered 
as  aliens,  although  a great  majority  of  them  had  been 
born  in  the  country  and  had  never  belonged  to  any 
other  nationality.  The  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alliance,  several  of  whom  had  the  oj)- 
portunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Rumanian 
statesmen  in  Paris,  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good 
disposition  of  Rumania.  The  reigning  prince  him- 
self, Alexander  John  (Cuza),  in  1864  received  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee  most  graeiously,  and  re- 
quested his  representative  at  Paris  to  ]dace  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Alliance.  In  1866  C're- 
mieux  went  to  Bueharest.and  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  government  officials.  Ministers  and  deputies  vied 
with  one  another  in  expressions  of  regard.  He  was 
formally  conducted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
the  members  thronged  around  him  to  listen  to  his  elo- 
quent words.  A vote  was  just  then  being  taken  on 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  which  contained  an 
article  according  all  civil  and  political  rights  to  the 
Jews,  and  Cremieux  took  his  departure  from  Bucha- 
rest with  the  conviction  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
Rumanian  Jews  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Scarcely 
had  he  left  the  city,  when  a riot  broke  out  in  which 
the  synagogue  was  stormed  and  sacked.  This  was 
the  first  step  in  a policy  of  violence,  injustice,  and 
persecution  which  has  prevailed  ever  since.  It  was 
followed  by  various  prohibitions  against  living  in 
villages;  against  owning  houses,  lands,  or  vineyards 
in  rural  districts ; against  dealing  in  liejuor ; against 
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the  possession  of  municipal  rights,  or  the  exercise  of 
any  public  function ; against  following  the  profession 
of  lawyer  or  pharmacist;  and  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Jews  on  the  railroads.  On  March  15,  1884, 
an  edict  prohibiting  peddling  was  promulgated,  and 
thereby  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  deprived  of 
their  means  of  support. 

Dissatisfied  with  this,  the  Rumanians  then  invented 
a still  more  efficient  method  of  harassing  their  Jew- 
ish fellow  citizens.  Since  about  the  year  1894,  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  have  been  closed 
to  Jewish  children,  and  even  the  trades  and  com- 
mercial schools  likewise.  It  is  the  hardest  blow 
dealt  at  Rumanian  Jewry,  and  one  which  it  feels 
most  keenly.  These  laws  have  caused  the  Alliance 
and  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  to  lend 
generous  support  to  Rumanian  Jewish  communities 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  special  schools. 
Such  restrictive  laws  on  education  are  more  deadly 
than  all  the  expulsions  and  all  the  riots  which  have 
stained  the  streets  of  Rumanian  towns  with  Jewish 
blood.  The  question  will  be  asked,  “ Was  the  Alli- 
ance idle  during  these  odious  persecutions?  It  was 
its  duty  to  proclaim  to  public  opinion  the  bad  faith 
and  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  successive  Rumanian 
ministries;  to  intercede  with  European  governments, 
especially  with  the  great  powers,  under  whose  guar- 
anty Rumania  obtained  its  independence  in  1856. 
The  truth  was  not  sufficiently  known  either  to  the 
European  public  or  to  the  various  governments,  and 
therefore  had  to  be  proclaimed ; this  was  the  espe- 
cial function  of  the  Alliance,  and  it  did  not  fail 
in  the  emergency.  Rumanian  agents  perverted  the 
facts,  and  represented  that  the  Jewish  expulsions 
were  hygienic  measures.  They  claimed  that  the  pro- 
hibitive laws  were  directed  against  aliens  and  not 
against  Jews.  Friends  of  the  Alliance  and  of  truth 
interpellated  the  government  in  various  European 
parliaments  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Ruma- 
nian government.  Irrefragable  statements  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Alliance  in  support  of  its  accusations 
against  the  Rumanian  government.  Certain  very 
grave  events  that  had  taken  place  at  Ismaila  in  1873 
spurred  the  Alliance  to  still  greater  efforts.  Under 
its  auspices,  a conference  was  held  at  Brussels, 
Oct.  29  and  30,  1873,  of  delegates  from  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States,  presided  over 
by  Cremieux.  It  was  decided  to  persevere  in  the 
struggle  and  meanwhile  to  assist  the  Rumanian  Jews 
in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  justice.  Another  meet- 
ing took  place  in  Paris  Dec.  11,  1875,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  solemnly  demand  of  the  powers 
their  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  Rumania. 
The  memorial  prepared  by  this  conference  was  taken 
to  the  celebrated  diplomatic  congress  at  Constanti- 
nople by  M.  Charles  Netter,  a member  of  the  Central 
committee. 

The  failure  of  the  conference  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  followed  by  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  is  a well-known  historical  fact. 

Berlin  The  congress  convened  at  Berlin  in  1878 

Congress,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  East  after  the 

1878.  clo.se  of  the  war,  was  solicited  to  take 
up  the  question  of  the  Rumanian  .lews. 
The  Alliance  was  represented  by  three  delegates  to 
the  congress,  Kami,  Netter,  and  Veneziani.  It  was 
a solemn  moment  in  the  life  of  the  Alliance.  Its 
delegates  were  courteous!}'  received  and  were  en- 
abled to  lay  before  the  assembled  European  diplo- 
mats a full  .statement  of  their  grievances  and  tlieir 
demands.  France  took  the  initiative  and  proposed 
to  the  congress  that  in  Rumania,  Servia,  and  Bul- 
garia “differences  of  religious  belief  should  not  be 
considered  as  reason  for  disability  in  matters  per- 


taining to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights.  ” 
This  declaration  is  embodied  in  articles  5,  20,  35,  and 
44  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  United  Europe  sanctioned 
the  equality  of  all  religious  before  the  law  and  pro- 
claimed the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  This  signifi- 
cant episode  is  unique  in  the  history  of  Judaism.  But 
this  concession  was  made  practically  inoperative. 
The  government  of  Rumania  deceived  Europe,  and 
evaded  the  treaty  under  pretense  of  modifying,  as  a 
matter  of  form  only,  an  article  of  the  constitution ; 
with  the  result  that  Rumanian  Jews,  excepting  a 
certain  privileged  number  among  them,  continue  to 
be  considered  by  the  law  as  “ aliens  ” in  a country 
where  they  have  resided  for  almost  seven  centuries. 

In  Servia,  the  Alliance  met  with  no  fewer  diffi- 
culties than  in  Rumania,  but  the  result  has  been 
different.  Servia  conforms  strictly  to 
Servia  and  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  of  Ber- 

Bulgaria.  lin.  There  are  no  restrictions  there 
upon  the  rights  of  Jews ; their  eman- 
cipation is  complete.  In  Bulgaria,  which  was  a 
Turkish  province  until  1878,  the  Alliance  has  like- 
wise secured  full  emancipation.  In  that  country,  the 
Alliance,  in  addition  to  the  political  and  economic 
benefits  conferred,  has  added  schools,  which  will  be 
described  further  on  in  this  article.  The  Jews  of 
Bulgaria  possess  the  full  franchise.  Many  of  them 
are  members  of  the  various  elective  bodies.  They 
possess  full  equality,  and  their  relations  with  their 
Christian  fellow  citizens  are  .satisfactory. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  between  1860  and 
1870,  Russia  regarded  the  activity  of  the  Alliance 
with  outspoken  approval,  and  came 

Biussia.  near  requesting  its  cooperation  in  the 
elevation  of  her  Jewish  population. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  incident  at  Sara  toff,  wherein 
Jews  were  unjustly  condemned  as  having  slain  a 
Christian  child,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris  re- 
ceived with  great  favor  the  representatives  of  the 
Central  Committee,  who  waited  upon  him  in  1862 
with  a memorial  addressed  to  the  emperor  in  behalf 
of  the  condemned.  Again,  at  the  request  of  the  Al- 
liance, the  ambassador,  M.  de  Budberg,  consented  in 
1868  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  a young  Jewish  girl 
who  was  baptized  in  Russia  against  the  will  of  her 
parents. 

The  first  time  the  Alliance  was  called  upon  to  in- 
tervene in  favor  of  the  Russian  Jews  was  in  1869. 
Famine  was  ravaging  Russian  Poland ; the  number 
of  its  victims  was  enormous.  The  Alliance  issued 
an  appeal  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  A confer- 
ence of  delegates  of  the  Alliance,  under  President 
Cremieux,  with  members  of  the  committees  of  Ber- 
lin and  Konigsberg,  took  place  at  the  Prussian  capi- 
tal, October,  1869.  It  was  decided  to  assist  a certain 
number  of  Jews  to  migrate  into  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia, to  convey  others  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
erect  at  Konigsberg  a permanent  institution  for  the 
care  of  Russo-Polish  children.  This  program  was 
carried  out.  In  less  than  two  years  eight  hundred 
emigrants  were  transported  to  America,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Board  of  Delegates  and  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  new  homes.  Three  hundred 
orphans  were  cared  for  by  the  .Jewish  communities 
of  France  and  Germany.  In  Konigsberg,  Posen, 
Memel,  and  Cologne,  trade-schools  for  Russian  chil- 
dren were  established ; that  of  Konigsberg  exists  to- 
day, and  receives  a considerable  subvention  from 
the  Alliance. 

In  the  great  persecutions  of  1881-83  the  horrors  of 
barbarism  were  reproduced.  From  Ekaterinoslav  to 
Wilna,  bands  of  rioters  attacked  the  Jews.  The  scenes 
of  murder,  pillage,  and  incendiarism  which  Russia 
then  presented  raised  a cr}'  of  indignation  throughout 
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Europe  and  America.  In  Paris,  Berlin,  London, 
and  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  meetings  were 
called  and  resolutions  passed  vigorously  denouncing 
the  assailants,  and  expressions  of  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration sent  to  their  unhappy  victims.  But  the 
case  called  for  more  effective  action.  The  Alliance 
helped  with  large  donations;  it  organized  bureaus 
for  relief  and  methodically  directed  emigration  to- 
ward the  United  States.  This  emigration,  which  com- 
menced in  1881,  was  attended  with  good  results.  The 
Jews  of  the  United  States  accepted  the  charge  thus 
laid  upon  their  shoulders  with  most  commendable 
generosity.  The  Board  of  Delegates,  the  Hebrew 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
of  New  York,  and  the  various  committees  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  and  many  other  places,  applied 
themselves  to  the  formidable  task  with  a self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  which  have  never  been  exceeded.  See 
Agricultukal  Colonies  in  the  United  States. 

Twenty  thousand  poor  Russian  Jews  were  massed 
together  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  Two  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  journeyed  thither,  worked  for 
several  months,  sending  back  those  who  could  not 
support  themselves  in  America,  forwarding  young 
and  robust  men  to  the  United  States,  and  settling  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  those  ivlio  could  not  be  so 
conveyed,  and  who  for  one  reason  or  another  could 
not  be  returned  to  Russia.  It  was  a colossal  enter- 
prise requiring  much  effort;  but  the  Alliance  was 
actively  seconded  by  the  committees  in  London,  Vi- 
enna, and  Berlin.  It  was  especially  due  to  the  ex- 
traordinary munificence  of  the  American  Jews  that 
it  was  able  to  succeed  in  this  overwhelming  task. 
The  work  accomplished  in  1882  was  also  the  start- 
ing-point for  that  spontaneous  emigration  from  Rus- 
sia to  the  United  States  which  has  already  carried 
thither,  according  to  statistics  of  entry  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  a population  of  over 
600,000  souls  (see  “American  Jewish  Year  Book,” 
under  “Statistics,”  1899).  In  the  interior  of  Russia 
the  Alliance  has  always  exerted  itself  in  behalf  of 
those  Jewish  communities  that  are  subjected  to 
misery  or  persecution;  helping  victims  of  expulsion, 
aiding  families  ruined  by  fire,  relieving  famine- 
stricken  farming  Colonies,  and  rendering  assistance 
to  schools  and  poor  students — efforts  all  unfortu- 
nately insufficient. 

In  Christian  countries  the  inferior  status  of  the 
Jews  is  almost  always  the  result  of  exceptional  leg- 
islation, of  disabilities  decreed  by  the 
In  Moham-  law  or  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  In 
medan  Mohammedan  countries  it  is  due  to  eco- 
Countries.  nomic  conditions,  to  the  customs  or  to 
the  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  the  greed  of  officials  and  governmental  tyranny. 
It  must  be  noted  that  if  the  Jews  there  are  gener- 
ally held  in  small  esteem,  the  Christians  are  equally 
contemned,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  these  latter  to 
appeal  to  the  Christian  powers  to  prevent  their  ill- 
treatment  or  expulsion.  But  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  in  Mohammedan  countries  the  Christians  are 
most  hostile  to  the  Jews.  The  incident  of  Father 
Thomas  at  Damascus,  in  1840,  with  the  tortures 
inflicted  on  innocent  Jews,  and  hundreds  of  less 
important  occurrences,  show  that  the  Christians  of 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  which  predominates  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  are  possessed  of  a violent  an- 
tipathy to  the  .lews.  While  tlie  Turk- 

Turkey.  ish  government  accords  fair  tieatment 
to  its  .lews  as  such,  the  country  is  still 
in  such  a semibarbarous  condition  that  cases  fre- 
quently occur  of  outrage,  of  individual  or  collective 
violence,  of  private  revenge  or  brigandage,  as  well 
as  of  spoliation  by  greedy  or  cruel  functionaries. 
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Each  time  that  an  event  of  this  kind  has  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Alliance,  that  or- 
ganization has  appealed  to  the  Turkish  government, 
and  in  every  instance  its  representations  have  been 
favorably  received. 

The  Jews  of  Turkey  have  always  been  a consider- 
able burden  upon  the  resources  of  the  Alliance.  As 
will  be  shown  further  on,  there  are  numerous  schools 
founded  and  supported  by  the  Alliance  throughout 
Turke}'.  The  Alliance,  properly  considered,  is  not 
strictly  a benevolent  society ; but  when  any  disaster 
threatens  a whole  population  or  at  least  a large  com- 
munity, it  can  not  remain  indifferent,  entrenching 
itself  behind  the  strict  letter  of  its  by-laws — even 
when  a body  of  Jews  are  not  suffering  “in  their 
quality  of  Jews.”  Appeals  made  by  it  in  cases  of 
disaster  overtaking  a district  or  an  important  com- 
munity have  been  numerous,  but  have  alwa)’s  met 
with  generous  responses.  In  Turkey,  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Alliance  has  been  frequentlj'  called 
for:  famine  in  Asia  Minor  in  1880;  conflagrations  at 
Constantinople  in  1874  and  again  in  1883;  and  the 
earthquake  at  Ohio  in  1881.  In  1877,  after  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  a large  subscription  was  opened  which 
afforded  opportunities  to  give  substantial  aid  to  those 
Turkish  Jews  who  had  fled  before  the  Russian  in- 
vasion and  who  had  become  successively  the  vic- 
tims of  marauding  Russian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish 
soldiers. 

In  Egypt  the  .lews  have  no  need  of  assistance 
from  the  Alliance.  In  Abyssinia  there  exists  a .lew- 
ish  population,  called  Falashas.  They 
Abyssinia,  are  scattered  among  tribes  who  follow 
agriculture  and  other  forms  of  manual 
labor.  Their  number  is  reckoned  at  about  50,000, 
although  some  travelers  set  the  estimate  as  high  as 
200,000,  In  1867,  the  Alliance  sent  a learned  Orient- 
alist, Joseph  Halevy,  to  visit  them,  and  his  reports 
were  published  in  the  Alliance  “ Bulletin  ” for  the  first 
half  of  1869.  The  Alliance  also  published  a Falasha 
prayer-book  in  Ethiopic,  and  in  1900  ])repared  a new 
expedition  to  Abj'ssinia,  to  reopen  relations  with 
these  African  brethren. 

In  Tunis,  which  is  now  a protectorate  of  France, 
the  Jews,  numbering  about  60,000,  live  in  absolute 
securit}'.  They  labor  under  no  legal 

Tunis.  disqualifications  or  social  inequalities. 

But  for  many  j’ ears  the  Alliance  had  to 
combat  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  bej’, 
and  sometimes  even  governmental  anarchj^  as  shown 
in  the  abduction  of  young  girls  and  in  unpunished 
murders  of  Jews  upon  tlie  highways  and  even  in 
cities.  By  means  of  complaints  and  appeals,  the  Al- 
liance has  usually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ener 
getic  intervention  of  the  consuls  of  the  great  powers 
and  in  putting  an  end  to  these  crimes.  See  also 
Tunis. 

In  Morocco  and  in  Persia,  conditions  are  still  very 
precarious.  In  both  these  Mohammedan  countries 
the  power  of  the  government  is  feeble, 

Morocco,  ill-directed,  and  scantily  obeyed.  The 
* “Bulletins”  of  the  Alliance  are  filled 
with  narratives  of  murder  committed  upon  ^loroccan 
Israelites,  of  cruel  exactions  imposed  by  irresponsi- 
ble officials,  and  of  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  by  an 
ignorant  and  fanatical  populace.  The  intervention 
of  the  Alliance  has  become  an  almost  daily  occur- 
rence in  these  countries;  and  if  it  has  not  been  able 
altogether  to  modify  the  existing  conditions  which 
arc  responsible  for  such  barbarous  crimes,  it  has  at 
least  secured,  according  to  its  means,  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  Jews.  Upon  its  representations  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  repeat- 
edly compelled  the  Moroccan  government  to  inflict 
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punishment  on  those  guilty  of  crimes  against  Jews. 
Owing  to  tlie  vigilance  and  untiring  protests  of  the 
Central  Committee,  the  powers  assembled  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Madrid  in  1880  guaranteed  official  protec- 
tion to  a certain  number  of  communities  containing 
resident  Jews.  The  Alliance  was  represented  by 
MM.  Netterand  Veneziani,  who  successfully  pleaded 
the  cause  of  humanity  before  the  assembled  diplo- 
mats. In  energetic  resolutions  proposed  by  France 
and  Italy,  the  congress  did  not  confine  itself  to  a 
mere  guaranty  of  protection  for  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, but  demanded  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco  that 
full  religious  liberty  be  granted  to  them.  A reply 
from  the  sultan’s  government,  dated  Sept.  18,  1880, 
assured  the  powers  that  this  request  would  be 
granted.  The  Jews  of  IMorocco  are  very  poor ; the 
Ghettos  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  reside  are  in  a 
deplorably  unhealthful  condition,  which  often  breeds 
epidemics.  The  Alliance  has  frequently  come  to 
their  aid,  not  alone  by  establishing  schools  which  are 
thriving  to-day,  but  also  by  enabling  them  to  im- 
prove the  Jewish  quarter.  See  Morocco. 

Persia  is  in  a still  more  hopeless  condition  than 
Morocco  if  that  be  possible.  The  people  there  are 
fanatical  in  the  extreme,  belonging  to 

Persia.  the  Shiite  sect,  which  detests  every- 
thing that  is  not  Mohammedan.  From 
its  foundation  the  Alliance  has  striven  to  interest 
France  and  England  in  the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  this 
country ; in  addition,  it  has  endeavored  repeatedly 
to  give  them  material  aid.  In  1878,  when  the  shah 
of  Persia,  Nasr-ed-Din,  journeyed  through  Europe, 
committees  of  the  Alliance  waited  upon  him  with 
memorials  in  behalf  of  his  Jewish  subjects.  The 
shah  gave  a very  friendly  welcome  to  these  represen- 
tations, but  unfortunately  the  real  power  in  Persia 
is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  The  govern- 
ment’s inffuence  is  very  limited,  and  the  priests  are  in- 
genious in  devising  ways  to  Inimiliate  and  maltreat 
the  Jews.  They  are  forbidden  to  clothe  themselves 
in  European  garb,  to  draw  water  from  the  public 
fountains,  to  purchase  their  provisions  in  the  markets 
at  the  same  time  as  Mohammedans.  Murders  and 
other  organized  acts  of  violence  are  numerous.  The 
Alliance  has  sent  frequent  assistance  to  these  much- 
tried  communities,  but  with  only  temporary  results. 
In  1898  the  Central  Committee  decided  to  establish 
a school  in  Teheran.  One  of  the  Alliance’s  best 
teachers  in  the  East  was  selected  as  its  head,  and  he 
was  received  very  cordially  by  the  ministers  of  the 
shah,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  and  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  The  school  was  hailed  by  the  Jews  of 
Teheran  with  a gratitude  and  an  enthusiasm  that 
can  be  easily  understood. 

The  foregoing  may  serve  as  a rapid  sketch  of  the 
protective  action  of  the  Alliance  over  its  coreligion- 
ists. Before  approaching  the  second 

Ritual  portion  of  its  program,  a word  must 

Murder,  be  said  touching  its  efforts  to  combat 
the  prejudice  concerning  ritual  mur- 
der. This  cruel  and  absurd  accusation,  which  origi- 
nated in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  in  more 
recent  times  the  peculiar  fancy  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox nations,  such  as  the  Slavs,  Greeks,  and  Bulga- 
rians. From  the  Christian  world  it  extended  to  the 
Mohammedan,  and  finally  in  these  later  years  has 
made  its  appearance  in  more  western  countries : in 
1883  in  Hungary  (the  Tisza-Eszlar  affair),  and  in  1899 
in  Bohemia  (the  Polna  incident).  No  detailed  ac- 
count will  be  given  here  of  all  the  lawsuits  and  in- 
vestigations undertaken  during  the  last  forty  years; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  no  superstition  has  ever  been 
combated  by  the  Alliance  with  so  much  perseverance 
and  warmth  as  this  monstrous  blood-accusation. 


Whenever  the  accusation  has  been  brought  forward 
the  Alliance  has  intervened,  either  to  save  the  ac- 
cused Jews,  to  indemnity  those  who  had  suffered 
from  the  accusation,  or  to  enlighten  the  judges  and 
public  opinion  on  the  inanity  of  the  charge.  Such 
intervention  could  not  always  be  open  and  direct  for 
fear  of  exciting  fanatical  passion,  but  it  has  never 
been  lacking.  Declarations  from  churchmen,  from 
scholars,  from  men  of  eminence  and  authority,  have 
been  elicited;  consultations  and  expert  opinion  by 
physicians  and  physiologists  have  been  procured  and 
collected ; and  dozens  of  pamphlets  and  books  with 
hundreds  of  newspaper  articles  published,  in  the  un- 
tiring effort  to  counteract  this  odious  slander. 

Of  all  the  enterprises  of  the  Alliance  its  educa- 
tional system  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prosperous 
and  beneficial.  Travelers  who  visited 
Education-  Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Tunis  in  the 
al  Activity ; earlier  part  of  the  century  were  1am- 

Schools.  entably  impressed  by  the  low  intel- 
lectual status  of  the  Jews  there  and 
the  absence  of  all  modern  culture.  The  only  thing 
the  children  learned  was  barely  to  read  and  write  He- 
brew. Under  the  distressing  influence  of  a life  shut 
up  in  narrow  Ghettos,  the  physical  and  spiritual 
force  of  the  race  had  gradually  diminished.  Their 
mode  of  life  and  their  prejudices  restrained  them 
from  all  serious  manual  labor,  so  that  the  Jews  of 
Mohammedan  countries  were  restricted  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  peddling  and  the  more  wretched 
trades.  Schools  were  the  only  remedy  for  this  state 
of  affairs.  The  founders  of  the  Alliance  had  this 
fact  in  view  even  before  they  actually  turned  to  the 
task  of  improvement.  As  soon  as  there  were  funds 
at  command,  in  1863  it  was  decided  to  devote  them 
to  the  erection  of  a school  at  Tetuan  (Morocco).  In 
1864  another  school  was  opened  in  Morocco,  at  Tan- 
giers,  and  in  1865  a third  at  Bagdad.  Since  then 
this  educational  work  has  been  developed  steadily; 
to-day  it  covers  Bulgaria,  European  Turkey,  Turkey 
in  Asia  (from  Jaffa  to  Aleppo  and  Bagdad),  Egypt, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco.  The  beginning  of  the  edu- 
cational work  was  made  in  Rumania,  and  it  now 
extends  as  far  as  Persia.  Progress  has  been  rapid 
since  1879.  In  1880,  the  number  of  schools  was  34; 
in  1890,  54;  and  in  1899,  94 — 58  of  which  were  boys’ 
and  36  girls’  schools — with  an  attendance  of  34,000 
children.  This  development  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  Alliance  has  been  rendered  possible  mainly 
through  the  mimiticence  of  Baron  de  Hirsch. 

The  curriculum  can  not  be  uniform  in  all  these 
schools : in  each . it  has  to  be  accommodated  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews  of  the  par- 
ticular country.  Thus  in  the  schools  of  Tunis  instruc- 
tion in  French  occupies  the  first  place,  in  Bulgaria 
the  language  of  that  country,  and  in  both  European 
and  Asiastic  Turkey  room  is  made  in  the  curricu- 
lum, in  some  places  for  Turkish,  in  others  for  Arabic. 
Particular  prominence  and  attention  have  long  been 
given  in  certain  schools  to  English  and  German ; to 
the  former  in  Bagdad,  Egypt,  and  Morocco.  The 
Alliance  has  a large  school  in  Constantinople,  where 
the  instruction  is  carried  on  in  German,  and  this  lan- 
guage is  also  taught  in  other  schools  of  Constan- 
tinople and  in  Smyrna,  Adrianople,  Salonica,  and 
Jerusalem.  Of  other  subjects  taught,  Hebrew  natu- 
rally occupies  a prominent  place,  together  with  the 
study  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  history.  The  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  the  country  in  which  the 
school  is  situated  are  taught ; while  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing 
complete  the  curriculum. 

In  Mohammedan  countries  more  particularly  than 
in  others  instruction  for  girls  is  extremely  necessary. 
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The  Jewess  can  not  attain  to  the  position  she  should 
occupy  and  which  local  custom  denies  her,  unless  she 
becomes  the  equal  of  the  Jew  in  knowledge  and 
education.  It  is  conceded  that  the  influence  of  the 
schools  has  been  especially  beneficial  in  this  direction. 
In  former  times,  in  certain  districts  of  Morocco, 
Tunis,  and  Turkey,  girls  were  married  at  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve;  nowadays  such  barbarous  cus- 
toms have  disappeared,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
schools.  The  Alliance’s  schools  are  free  only  to  the 
children  of  the  very  poorest;  they  are  furnished  not 
only  with  gratuitous  instruction  and  books,  but  some- 
times with  clothing  as  well,  and  nearly  everywhere 
with  a hot  lunch  at  noon.  Parents  of  the  more  pros- 
perous classes  pay  a school-fee,  which  in  some  schools 
is  as  high  as  twenty  francs  a month.  These  schools 
are,  moreover,  open  to  children  of  every  faith ; in  1899, 
about  300  non-Jewish  pupils  attended  them — Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Moham- 
medans. On  the  staff  of  instructors  there  are  also 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  teachers,  especial  Ij'  for 
instruction  in  the  several  languages.  Free  courses  for 
adults  have  been  opened  in  many  localities.  They 
are  attended  by  workingmen  and  small  tradesmen 
who,  not  having  attended  any  elementary  school, 
can  scarcely  write  their  names,  and  who  recognize 
the  residtant  drawbacks  under  which  they  labor. 

After  giving  to  Judaism  a long  succession  of  learned 
and  illustrious  rabbis,  the  congregations  of  the  Orient 
have  witnessed  the  gradual  decay  of 
Rabbinical  learning  among  their  spiritual  leaders. 

Seminary.  With  certain  rare  exceptions,  the  rabbis 
of  the  East  and  of  Africa  are  devoid 
of  all  modern  culture.  Their  Hebrew  and  Talmudic 
knowledge  is  likewise  very  slender,  and  they  can  not 
write  the  language  of  the  country  at  all.  The  Al- 
liance directed  its  attention  to  this  matter  long  ago, 
but  to  introduce  the  needed  reforms  among  the  rab- 
bis was  felt  to  be  a rather  delicate  task.  It  was 
necessary  first  to  bring  the  congregations  to  see  the 
necessity  for  the  innovation,  and  in  1891  the  move- 
ment took  public  shape.  The  Alliance  then  decided 
to  establish  in  Constantinople  a rabbinical  seminary 
similar  to  those  in  Europe.  The  institution  was  or- 
ganized in  1897 ; and  it  soon  won  the  appreciation  of 
the  people.  Instruction  is  given  by  scholarly  teach- 
ers, one  of  whom  was  prepared  for  this  office  by  the 
Alliance  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Paris.  This 
enterprise  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  Alli- 
ance in  its  educational  efforts  toward  the  elevation  of 
Oriental  Judaism. 

To  direct  these  numerous  schools  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  a large  staff  of  teachers.  After  various  ex  - 
periments  the  Central  Committee  de- 
Normal  cided  to  undertake  this  task  too.  In 
School.  1867  it  founded  in  Parisanormal  school 
for  teachers,  who  are  recruited  from  the 
countries  for  which  teachers  are  required.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  various  schools  in  the  Orient  and  in  Af- 
rica select  their  best  pupils  and  send  them  to  Paris, 
where  they  remain  in  the  Normal  School  for  four 
years.  They  are  then  appointed  to  positions  as  teach- 
ers in  their  own  countries.  The  Normal  School  of 
Paris  has  secured  legal  recognition  from  the  govern- 
ment, enabling  it  to  legally  receive  donations  and 
legacies.  Its  full  title  is  “^;cole  Normale  Israelite 
Orientale.”  It  is  located  in  a handsome  building 
upon  a large  estate  which  it  owns,  and  which  was 
purchased  for  this  purpose  by  the  Alliance.  There 
were  in  the  beginning  from  20  to  25  young  men  and 
about  10  female  students;  but  these  numbers  have 
been  considerably  increased  since  the  work  of  the 
schools  has  assumed  such  vast  proportions.  Thus, 
on  Dec.  31,  1899,  there  were  90  male  and  37  female 


students.  The  former  have  their  own  building  and 
grounds.  They  come  from  Oriental  and  African 
countries;  among  them  are  16  young  Rumanians, 
who,  after  sufficient  preparation,  will  become  in- 
structors in  their  owm  land. 

Although  these  schools  are  admirable  means  to- 
ward progress  and  improvement,  the  education  given 
to  poor  children  does  not  alwa3’S  fur- 
Appren-  nish  them  with  a means  of  livelihood, 
ticeship.  Accordingl}', instruction  in  trades  came 
to  be  considered  bj'  the  Alliance  as  a 
natural  and  necessary  supplement  to  the  ordinary 
schools.  But  the  miserable  industrial  conditions  of 
their  native  countries,  the  very  limited  needs  of  the 
people,  the  jealous  exclusiveness  of  the  trademas- 
ters,  and  the  disinclination  of  children  to  follow  call- 
ings of  which  their  parents  were  ignorant,  all  made 
this  question  very  difficult  of  solution. 

Many  obstacles  and  disappointments  must,  of 
course,  be  encountered  before  positive  results  can 
be  looked  for.  Although  not  able  to  overcome  every- 
where the  ill-will  of  non-.Iewish  “masters,”  the  Alli- 
ance has  at  least  succeeded  in  removing  the  prejudice 
against  manual  labor  among  .Jcwi.sh  children.  Ap- 
prentice-schools exist  in  28  localities  of  the  East  and 
Africa,  and  are  attended  bj'  700  lads  who  are  taught 
remunerative  crafts.  Such  trades  as  tailoring,  shoe- 
making, tin.smithing,  and  those  crafts  which  are 
easily  learned  and  are  already  overcrowded,  are  not 
taugiit  to  pupils  of  the  Alliance.  Only  those  avo- 
cations which  rcqvnre  some  bodih'  strength,  those 
which  are  not  j’et  open  to  Jews,  and  those  which  are 
well  paid,  receive  attention.  The  trade-school  of  the 
Alliance  opened  in  .Jerusalem  in  1882  deserves  ]iar- 
ticular  mention,  both  1)}'  reason  of  the  scr\ice  it  ren- 
ders and  of  its  especial  organization.  The  establish- 
ment comprises  a series  of  workshops,  where  the  trades 
of  carpcnliy,  blacksmithing,  locksmithing,  coi)per- 
smithing,  metal-founding,  and  wood-carving  are  car- 
ried on.  All  the  teachers  received  their  training  in 
Europe.  The  eciuipmcnt  and  arrangement  are  suited 
to  the  demands  of  each  particular  trade.  These  shops 
are  attended  by  200  aiqu’cntices,  50  of  whom  reside 
in  the  building  and  are  sup])orted  by  the  institution. 
The  organization  of  these  trade-schools  for  boys  ne- 
cessitated a similar  institution  for  poor  girls  gradua- 
ting from  the  schools ; this  was  organized  in  1884.  It 
is  necessarily  limited  to  a small  number  of  trades  by 
reason  of  certain  conditions  peculiar  to  Oriental  life, 
and  especially  by  the  general  absence  of  all  industrial 
occupations  among  the  women  of  the  East.  Classes 
in  tailoring,  sewing,  and  embroidery  have  brought 
good  results.  There  are  15  shops  where  these  trades 
are  taught.  The  expense  of  the  trade-schools  is 
considerable. 

The  present  agitation  for  theemploj'inent  of  .lews 
in  agriculture  was  earlj"  anticipated  bj'  the  Alliance. 

At  a time  when  no  one  thought  for  a 
Farm-  moment  of  such  a demand,  the  Cen- 
School  in  tral  Committee  of  the  Alliance  estab- 
Jafifa.  lished  a complete  school  of  agriculture 
in  a most  belated  and  fanatical  Jewish 
quarter,  that  of  Jaffa  in  Palestine.  This  institution 
received  the  significant  name  of  Mikveh  Israel  (Hope 
of  Israel).  The  Jaffa  school  was  established  in  1870, 
upon  a grant  of  about  600  acres  generously  conceded 
by  the  sultan.  Its  great  success  is  due  to  the  inde- 
scribable devotion  of  a man  whose  name  is  associated 
with  everything  useful  and  noble  that  the  Alliance 
has  accomplished — Charles  Netter.  For  a very  long 
period  it  had  to  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of 
tne  children,  the  lack  of  sufficient  resources,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a proper  staff.  Nothing  discour- 
aged Netter,  and  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  every 
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obstacle.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  institution 
was  emerging  from  its  formative  stage  and  commen- 
cing to  give  assured  results,  Netter  suddenly  died, 
Oct.  2,  1882,  wliile  on  a visit  to  Jaffa,  and  was 
buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  school.  The  Alliance, 
in  recognition  of  his  services,  has  erected  a tomb  to 
his  memory.  On  Dec.  31,  1899,  there  were  210  pupils 
at  the  Jaffa  school,  all  inmates.  Management  and 
tuition  are  entrusted  to  a professional  staff,  composed 
exclusively  of  Jews  trained  by  the  Alliance  in  the 
agricultural  schools  of  western  Europe.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  possible  branches  of  ag- 
riculture, such  as  the  care  of  olive-groves,  orange- 
plantations,  vineyards,  grain-crops,  orchards,  and  gar- 
den products,  stock-breeding,  and  silkworm-raising. 
The  receipts  from  all  these  sources  reached,  during 
the  farm-j'car  1898-99,  about  70,700  frs.  (814,140). 


of  the  trade-school  became  their  instructors  and 
advisers.  The  officials  of  the  Alliance  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  land,  and  ap- 
pointed graduates  of  Mikveh  Israel  to  counsel  and 
guide  them.  The  farm-school  at  Jaffa  thus  became 
the  foster-mother  of  the  first  colonies  in  Palestine 
(see  Agricultural  Colonies  in  Palestine).  But 
with  all  this  they  could  not  possibly  have  succeeded 
had  not  more  powerful  aid  been  forthcoming.  Baron 
Edmond  de  Eothschild  assumed  all  the  expenses  of 
colonization  and  support,  constructed  houses,  cleared 
lands,  built  wiue-eellars,  aud  planted  vine3'ards  and 
olive-groves.  While  this  was  happening  in  Palestine, 
another  philanthropist,  Baron  de  Hirsch,was  settling 
Jewish  colonies  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  After 
various  unfortunate  experiments,  Baron  de  Hirsch  re- 
quested the  Central  Committee  to  furnish  him  with 


Apprentices  at  the  Farm-School  in  Djedei  (Tunis). 


The  expenses  aggregated  46,000  frs.  (89,200),  leaving 
a profit  of  about  24,000  frs.  (84,800). 

The  question  now  presented  itself  whether,  after 
leaving  the  farm-school,  its  pupils  would  become 
farmers  themselves.  The  Alliance  could  not  afford 
to  establish  them  as  such,  while  Jewish  farm-hands 
had  little  prospect  of  emplojunent  with  Turkish  or 
Christian  proprietors.  Still  a certain  number  of 
these  graduates  did  succeed  in  finding  positions  as 
managers  aud  as  gardeners  with  various  Turkish 
and  Arab  cultivators,  though  the  demand  for  trained 
agriculturists  was  necessarilj'  verv  limited.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  great  persecutions  of  1881- 
82  broke  out  in  Russia.  Even  before  that  date,  thou- 
sands of  poor  Russian  Jews,  animated 
Agricul-  by  the  desire  of  living  as  colonists  in 
tural  Colo-  Palestine,  had  emigrated  thither  with 
nies  in  the  intention  of  becoming  agricultur- 
Palestine.  ists.  Other  immigrants  came  from  Ru- 
mania aud  Galicia.  All  these  poor  peo- 
ple went  to  Palestine  possessed  of  a sublime  faith. 
Some  had  means,  but  the  majority  were  very  poor. 
The  Alliance  assisted  the  immigrants,  and  the  officers 


experienced  men  to  take  charge  of  the  colonies.  The 
Alliance  placed  at  his  disposal  several  excellent  direct- 
ors, among  them  ]\I.  Hirsch,  who  had  long  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Jaffa  farm-sehool,  and  who  in  this  capac- 
ity was  thfe  first  friend  and  counselor  of  the  youthful 
Palestinian  colonies.  These  men  still  continue  in 
charge  of  the  Argentine  colonies. 

The  Jews  of  the  north  of  Africa — Morocco,  Al- 
geria, Tunis,  Tripoli,  aud  Egypt — comprising  a pop- 
ulation of  more  than  300,000  souls. 
Farm-  remained  complete  strangers  to  the 
School  in  movement  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tunis.  soil,  which  for  the  last  decade  or  so 
had  made  itself  felt  among  the  .lews. 
The  Alliance  conceived  it  to  be  its  duty  to  lead  their 
tastes  in  that  direction.  Tunis  is  essentially  a farm- 
ing countiy,  and  the  French  protectorate  has  estab- 
lished a regular  government  with  absolute  security' ; 
it  therefore  appeared  to  be  a district  peculiarh' 
adapted  for  the  experiment.  A tract  Of  about  3,000 
acres,  with  a river  running  through  it,  affording  op- 
portunity for  various  crops  and  industries,  was  ac- 
quired ill  1895  at  Djedei,  a few  miles  from  Tunis.  A 
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farm-school  for  children  was  there  established,  having 
at  first  only  25,  but  later  (in  1899)  110  pupils,  about 
half  of  whom  were  Tunisians,  the  others  being  from 
Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tripoli.  In  the  year  1898-99 
the  farm  products  gave  a 
surplus  of  more  than  25,000 
frs.  (§5,000).  The  total  ex- 
penses for  the  year  1900 
amounted  to  about  70,000 
frs.  (§14,000).  In  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Egypt  pupils 
graduating  from  this  insti- 
tution easily  find  employ- 
ment ; in  these  countries 
many  Israelites  possess 
farms,  on  which  they  are 
quite  willing  to  employ 
these  young  Jewish  agri- 
culturists. A number  of 
graduates  of  1899  were  en- 
gaged by  a Jew  of  Sousa, 
in  Tunis,  who  found  work  for  them  uf)on  his  e.state 
(or  farm-lands).  The  agricultural  work-accomplished 
or  inspired  by  the  Alliance  marks  undoubtedly  an 
important  era  in  the  economic  evolution  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  in  the  development  of  their  mental 
and  moral  qualities. 

Regarding  the  last  item  of  the  society’s  program, 
“the  encouragement  of  publications  contributing 
to  the  emancipation  or  elevation  of 
Encourage-  Jews,”  the  first  step  taken  was  the  an- 
ment  of  nouncement  of  a prize-contest.  An 
Jewish.  excellent  work  by  Elie  Benamozegh, 
Literature,  of  Leghorn,  “La  Morale  Juive,”  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.  But  the  Alli- 
ance soon  observed  that  such  prize-competitions 
were  powerless  to  draw  the  attention  of  scholars 
away  from  their  favorite  studies,  and  that  an  impor- 
tant work  could  not  be  undertaken  at  the  word  of 
command,  so  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  leave  to 
authors  free  scope  and  full  liberty.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  to  restrict  the  society’s  activity  to  lend- 
ing financial  support  to  learned  works  of  interest  to 
Jews.  For  more  than  thirty  years  not  a single  impor- 
tant work  upon  such  subjects  has  appeared  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Alliance.  This  feature  of  the 
budget  calls  for  an  annual  expenditure  averaging 
4,000  frs.  The  Alliance  itself  has  brought  out  a num- 
ber of  publications  devoted  principally  to  Jewish  sta- 
tistics and  the  defense  of  Jewish  interests. 

The  Alliance  possesses  in  its  central  office  an  im- 
portant library,  numbering  to-day  22,000  volumes, 
and  containing  all  documents  and  publications  con- 
cerning Jewish  history  and  such  kindred  subjects 
as  statistics,  anthropology,  demography,  legislation, 
literature,  exegesis,  theology,  and  polemics,  as  well 
as  collections  of  the  principal  Jewish  newspapers 
of  the  world.  The  library  owes  its  existence  to  the 
late  secretary  of  the  Alliance,  Isidore  Loeb,  who  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  its  establishment,  and  who  devoted 
ins  rare  moments  of  leisure  to  the  compilation  of  a 
catalogue  and  to  searching  for  new  acquisitions.  He 
collected  about  200  valuable  manuscripts,  many  of 
which  have  been  of  assistance  in  the  composition  of 
a number  of  scholarly  works.  A systematic  cata- 
logue is  now  in  course  of  preparation ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  small  income  at  the  disposal  of  the 
library  committee  will  scarcely  admit  of  its  publica- 
tion. The  gratuitous  use  of  the  library  is  offered  to 
scholars  and  literary  workers.  Donations  and  impor- 
tant legacies  from  L.  L.  Rothschild  assure  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  this  useful  institution. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  state  of  the  Alli- 
ance’s activity  and  finances  in  1899: 


Official  Device  of  the 
Alliance. 


Schools. 


Towns. 

O ^ 

Date  of 

Fotinda- 

tion. 

•S? 

Acre 

Boys. 

1896 

.50 

Adrianople 

Boys. 

1867 

354 

Girls. 

1875 

470 

Talmud  Torah 

Boys. 

878 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

i878 

,52 

Apprentice 

(iirls. 

188:5 

30 

Aidin 

Boys. 

1894 

119 

Aleppo 

Boys. 

1869 

248 

Girls. 

1889 

198 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

1882 

20 

Alexandria 

Mixed. 

1897 

192 

Bagdad 

Bovs. 

1865 

254 

Girls. 

1895 

132 

Apprentice 

Bovs. 

1890 

14 

Apprentice 

Girls. 

1891 

27 

Bassora 

Boys. 

1898 

184 

Beirut 

Boys. 

1879 

290 

Girls. 

1878 

237 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

1897 

16 

Apprentice 

(4irls. 

1888 

18 

Botoshani 

Boys. 

1888 

320 

Boorghas 

Girls. 

1896 

78 

Brusa 

Bovs. 

1886 

128 

Girls. 

1889 

71 

Bovs. 

1897 

11 

Cairo 

Bovs. 

1896 

336  1 

Girls. 

1897 

145  f 

Carnabat,  Apprentice 

Boys. 

1896 

5 

Casablanca 

Bovs. 

1897 

264 

Chio 

Boys. 

1892 

70 

Constantinople 

Balata 

Bovs. 

1875 

332 

Girls. 

1882 

317 

Conorte 

Bovs. 

Couscundyuk 

Boys. 

i879 

243 

Girls. 

1895 

212 

Galata 

Boys. 

1875 

205 

Girls. 

1886 

463 

Apprentice 

Girls. 

1884 

7 

Apprentice 

Girls. 

1884 

8 

German  School 

Bovs. 

1876 

215 

Haskeny 

Boys. 

1879 

327 

Girls. 

1879 

366 

Apprentice 

Girls. 

1885 

41 

Ortakeny 

Girls. 

1882 

281 

Apprentice 

Girls. 

1888 

26 

Apprentice 

Bovs. 

1871 

,59 

Damascus 

Bovs. 

1880 

229 

(iifis. 

1883 

288 

Talmud  Torah 

Bovs. 

419 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

i884 

24 

Apprentice 

Girls. 

1884 

8 

Dardanelles 

Boys. 

1878 

105 

Girls. 

1888 

94 

Demotika 

Boys. 

1897 

102 

Fez 

Boys. 

1883 

171 

Girls. 

1899 

60 

Haifa 

Bovs. 

1881 

181 

Girls. 

1895 

105 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

1879 

9 

Jaffa 

Bovs. 

1892 

165 

Girls. 

1894 

247 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

1895 

5 

Jamboli 

Boys. 

1881 

254 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

1885 

8 

Jerusalem 

Bovs. 

1882 

318 

Orphanage 

BoVs. 

i882 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

iio 

Kassaba 

Boys. 

1897 

Kirkliseh,  Apprentice 

Boys. 

1897 

4 

Kustendil,  Apprentice 

Boys. 

1897 

5 

Magnesia  (Manlssa) 

Bovs. 

1892 

182 

Girls. 

1896 

80 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

1893 

10 

Apprentice 

Girls. 

1897 

6 

Mogador 

Boys. 

1888 

111 

Girls. 

Monastic 

Boys. 

i895 

sie 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

1899 

8 

Pergamos  (Bergama) 

Bovs. 

1896 

"^1 8 

Philippopolis 

Bovs. 

1881 

442 

Girls. 

1885 

4,52 

Apprentice 

Boys. 

1881 

12 

Apprentice 

Girls. 

1889 

16 

Rodosto,  Apprentice 

Boys. 

1896 

5 

Rustchuk 

Boys. 

1879 

276 

Girls. 

1885 

207 

*360.00 

7.219.00 

6.490.00 


4,072.35 

1.0. 50.00 
4,0:56.80 

4.. 525.00 
1,H(X).00 

780.00 
6.60.5.60 
6,925.30 

3.. 5(K).00 

800.00 

7.50.00 
.5(K).(X) 

14,80,3.35 

6.410.00 
l,:i00.00 

.522..55 

7.080.00 

.m.oo 

3.927.00 

1.200.00 

738.00 


5,(X)0.00 

350.(X) 

3..505.(X) 

500.00 


13.010.95 
.5,:i91..50 

(XX).(X) 

6,110.(X) 

26,:i(X).(X) 

3,7(X).(X) 

6,620.80 

l.fiKUX) 

1,920.(X) 

7.40O.(X) 

11.987.70 

4,6.38.;i0 

I.OIXUX) 

.5,114.00 

1,2(X).(X) 

O.IKXI.OO 

10.042.00 

3, (XX).(X) 
1,7(X1.(X) 

2.. 540.00 
1,200.00 

4, ;i.5.fX) 
3(X).00 
:300.tX) 

,5,305.00 

2.760.00 

8.085.00 
2,880.45 

1.200.00 

3.840.00 

3.040.00 
800.(X) 

3.100.00 
.525.00 

14.397.95 

3.. 500.00 
25,000.00 

830.00 

300.00 

250.00 
1,7(X).00 
1,375.(X) 

1.100.00 
311.15 

2.720.00 
.500.00 

2.675.00 

575.00 

900.00 
4,878.50 

3.075.00 

1.600.00 

1.000. 00 

600.00 

3.900.00 

2.200.00 


* The  subsidies  paid  by  the  Alliance  are  recorded  in  francs. 
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Schools.  — Continued. 


Expe.n'diture.— Contomed. 


Towns. 


Safed 

Apprentice 

Salonica 

Popular  Schools 

Apprentice 

Apprentice 

Samakov 

Apprentice 

Shunila 

Apprentice 

Apprentice 

Silistria 

Smyrna 

Talmud  Torah 

Caratache 

Popular  Schools 

Apprentice 

Apprentice,  Talmud  Torah 

Apprentice 

Sofia 

Apprentice 

Apprentice 

Soosa 

Apprentice 

Stara-Zagora,  Apprentice  . . . 
Tangier 

Apprentice 

Tatar-Bazardjik 

Apprentice 

Teheran 

Tetuan 

Apprentice 

Tiberias 

Apprentice 

Tripoli 

Apprentice 

Tunis 

Infant  School 

Commercial  School 

Apprentice 

Apprentice 

Tyria 

Varna 

Apprentice 

Apprentice 


Boys  or 

Girls. 

Date  of 

Founda- 

tion. 

Number 

of  Pupils. 

Subsidy 

of  the 

Alliance. 

Bovs. 

1897 

93 

5,7.37.40 

Girls. 

1897 

90 

5, .500.00 

Boys. 

1898 

10 

600.00 

Boys. 

1873 

401 

.5,375.00 

Girls. 

1874 

350 

1,700.00 

Mixed. 

1897 

335 

13,750.00 

Boys. 

1877 

108 

10,.500.00 

Girls. 

1887 

35 

1,000.00 

Mixed. 

1874 

368 

3,300.00 

Bovs. 

1885 

18 

1,300.00 

Boys. 

1870 

114  ( 

5,333.65 

Girls. 

1874 

110  i 

Boys. 

1879 

30 

1,630.00 

Girls. 

1889 

11 

533.55 

Bovs. 

1897 

41 

300.00 

Boys. 

1898 

38.5 

7,1.50.00 

Girls. 

1879 

197 

3,800.00 

Boys. 

554 

3,300.00 

Mixed. 

i895 

105 

800.00 

Boys. 

1898 

337 

3,1.5.5.10 

Boys. 

1878 

47 

5,700.00 

Boys. 

18941 

37 

.500.00 

Girls. 

1884  )■ 

18 

3,000.00 

Boys. 

(iirls. 

1887 

1896 

1,335 

13,400.00 

Bovs. 

1888 

40 

3,(K)0.00 

Girls. 

1889 

30 

1,. 500.00 

Bovs. 

1883 

344 

5,600.00 

Boys. 

1890 

10 

400.00 

Boys. 

1899 

5 

(i(X).OO 

Boys. 

1864 

3.53 

9,800.00 

Girls. 

1883 

398 

1,300.00 

(iirls. 

1899 

17 

1,000.00 

Boys. 

1880 

193 

3,600.00 

Girls. 

18831 

398 

1,300.00 

Boys. 

1889  f 

13 

978.30 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1898 

1899 

350 

14,9ai.OO 

Boys. 

1863 

309 

4,300.00 

Girls. 

1868 

313 

4,400.00 

Girls. 

1893 

14 

750.00 

Bovs. 

1897 

130 

7,4.56.00 

Boys. 

1898 

17 

7,3(K).00 

Boys. 

1895 

145 

9,863.:50 

Girls. 

1898 

107 

4, .533.90 

Boys. 

1890 

19 

1,500.00 

Boys. 

1878 

1,044 

17,447..50 

Girls. 

1883 

,505 

8,4.51.tHI 

Girls. 

1891 

330 

1,700.00 

Boys. 

1899 

53 

Boys. 

1880 

46 

3,1.54.35 

Girls. 

1895 

18 

1,800.00 

Boys. 

1897 

143 

1,000.00 

Boys. 

1860 

137 

3,100.00 

Boys. 

18a5 

11 

630.00 

Girls. 

1899 

8 

400.00 

Income  and  Expendititue  for  the  Year  1899. 


Income. 

Francs. 

160,691.00 

6,605.95 

431. . 5.53.75 

.50,693.00 

11,789.80 

13,r>00.00 

40. . 549.10 

3.50.000. 00 

10.000. 00 
19,988..55 

984,370.15 

Donations  to  the  general  work  of  the 
Alliance 

Various  sources 

Income  from  the  foundation  of  Baron  de 
Hirsch 

Income  from  reserve  fund 

Baroness  de  Hirsch,  for  work  of  giving 
meals 

Various  subventions  for  schools 

Various  subventions  from  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association 

Subvention  from  the  Government  of 
Tunis 

Perpetual  subscriptions 

Expenditure. 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

109,451.00 

33,337.45 

1.5,345.00 

456,313.15 

Preparatory  School  for  Girls 

Secondary  and  superior  schools 

Elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls. . . 

Francs. 

Apprenticing  and  manual  works : 

94.866.30 
139,958.60 

55.690.30 
3,908.30 

68,473.90 

30,133.70 

.373,030.00 

49.4.56.00 
18,544.70 

17.490.00 
13,091.60 

4,m..50 

51,506.35 

3,500.90 

7,400.00 

19,988.55 

11,789.80 

Professional  school  at  Jerusalem 

Agricultural  school  at  Hanover 

Apprenticing  work  (boys) 

Apprenticing  w'ork  (girls) 

Subventions  and  various  grants 

Pensions 

Printing 

Library 

Kents 

Perpetual  subscriptions,  placed  to  capital 

Expenditure 

1,183,356.70 

1,183,3.56.70 

984,370.15 

Income 

197,886.55 

Bibliography  : The  history  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  can  be  traced  In  the  publications  of  this  organi- 
zation. Since  its  foundation  the  administration  has  regularly 
published  semi-annual  and  annual  “ Bulletins,”  containing  de- 
tailed reports  of  its  activity,  statistics,  tables,  etc.  They  gen- 
erally appeared  in  French,  but  now  and  then  were  published 
in  English,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Judieo-German,  and  He- 
brew. In  1885,  on  the  occasion  of  its  35th  anniversary,  the 
Alliance  published  an  extensive  review  of  its  work  and  of  the 
results  achieved  for  that  period— in  French,  English,  German, 
and  Judmo-Spanish.  Another  pamphlet  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish appeared  in  1896,  giving  a general  statement  and  a short 
review  for  the  whole  time  of  its  existence  (1860-95);  this 
publication  was  especially  designed  for  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  work  and  object  of  the  organization. 

J.  Br. 

ALLIANCE,  New  Jersey : An  agricultural 
colony  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Salem 
county,  New  Jersey,  four  miles  from  Vineland,  ten 
fiom  Bridgeton,  ten  from  Millville,  and  about 
forty-three  miles  from  Philadeliihia.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  of 
Paris,  and  was  founded  May  10, 1882,  by  the  Hebrew 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  settlement  of  this  pioneer  colony  folio w'cd 
the  cruel  persecutions  in  Russia  that  broke  out  in 
1881,  and  it  was  colonized  by  a contingent  of  expa- 
triated Russian  Jew's.  There  were  about  twenty -five 
families  in  this  contingent,  and  the  number  was  soon 
increased  to  forty -three  and  afterw'ard  to  si.xty-seven. 
Most  of  the  settlers  had  been  small  traders  or  store- 
keepers at  home. 

The  site  chosen  for  colonization  w'as  covered  with 
dense  forest,  but,  w'orking  together  over  a tract  of 
about  thirty  acres,  the  colonists  cleared  the  land,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  month  (May)  had  planted 
corn.  As  quickly  as  more  land  was  cleared,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables  were  planted. 

Soon  after  the  settlement,  the  Hebrew  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  erected  several  large  build- 
ings, and  in  each  of  these  a number  of  families  were 
housed.  They  w'ere  all  fed  from  a common  kitchen, 
the  provisions  being  furnished  by  the 
Pioneering',  society.  This  condition  of  things  con- 
tinued for  about  six  mouths,  during 
which  time  the  colonists  cleared  or  tilled  more  land. 
Many  of  the  colonists  w'orked  part  of  the  time  for 
neighboring  Christian  farmers. 

In  the  meantime  the  Hebrew'  Emigrant  Aid  Society 
(w'hich  at  a later  stage  developed  into  the  Alliance 
Land  Trust),  w'ith  Henry  S.  Henry,  Isaac  Eppinger, 
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Leonard  Lewisoliu,  Leopold  Gersliel,  and  Dr.  F.  de 
Sola  Mendes  at  its  head,  purchased  about  800  acres 
of  land,  including  the  tract  upon  which  the  colo- 
nists worked,  and  divided  it  into  small  farms  of  fifteen 
acres  each.  On  these  farms  the  society  erected  small 
houses  and  dug  wells.  It  supplied  household  furni- 
ture and  utensils,  as  well  as  stoves,  to  each  family, 
and  during  the  following  winter  and  spring  (1882-83) 
paid  the  colonists  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per 
month  for  living  expenses,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  family.  In  addition  to  this  help,  tools,  seeds, 
plants,  and  farming  implements  were  furnished  dur- 
ing the  spring.  Most  of  the  settlers  planted  fruit- 
trees,  grapevines,  small  fruit,  and  garden-truck  for 
the  use  of  their  families. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1883  the  col- 
onists supported  themselves  by  working  out  for  the 
Christian  farmers.  In  the  fall  the 
Manufac-  manufacture  of  cigars  and  shirts  was 
turing  undertaken  in  a part  of  one  of  the 
Industries  large  buildings  formerly  occupied  by 
Introduced,  the  colonists,  and  these  industries 
afforded  employment  for  the  settlers 
during  the  winter  of  1883-84;  about  forty  families 
occupied  themselves  with  sewing,  while  twenty-six 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The  idea  of 
employing  the  colonists  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
originated  with  Moses  W.  Mendel,  of  New  York,  who 
at  a later  period  erected  for  this  purpose  the  large 
brick  building  now  used  as  a tailoring  establishment. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  the  factory  building  was 
burned  down,  and  this  mishap  abruptly  terminated 
these  industries.  At  this  juncture  the  more  pros- 
perous of  the  farmers  purchased  horses  and  such 
farming  implements  as  were  necessary  for  the  more 
systematic  working  of  their  own  holdings,  finding 
time  also  to  assist  their  fellow  farmers  in  this  direc- 
tion. Further  funds  were  forwarded  to  the  colony 
ony  at  this  time  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  which 
were  expended  in  planting  additional  vines  and 
berries. 

When  the  winter  of  1884-85  set  in,  some  of  the 
settlers  went  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and 
secured  tailoring  work  for  their  own  and  other  fam- 
ilies, which  they  took  out  to  their  homes. 

Notwithstanding  the  help  thus  afforded,  there  was 
still  great  distress  among  a number  of  the  settlers. 
On  their  behalf  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Emigrants  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  sent  its  president,  Alfred  T.  Jones,  and 
treasurer,  Simon  Muhr,  to  investigate.  These  officers 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  colony  and  brought  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  distressed,  furnish- 
External  ing  food,  clothing,  household  goods. 
Assistance,  tools,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Keckendorfer,  of  Now  York  city,  who  dona- 
ted §1,000  for  the  purpo.se,  the  cigar  factory  was 
reestablished  and  run  for  some  time  by  S.  .Tacobsou, 
who,  however,  left  Alliance.  About  this  time  Sir 
Samuel  Montagu,  Dr.  Asher,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  L. 
Cohen,  of  London,  visited  the  colony,  ar  l on  be- 
half of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  of  London  con- 
tributed §7,000  to  pay  off  pressing  mortgages,  thus 
constituting  the  Fund  mortgagee,  with  the  Alliance 
Land  Trust  (formed  for  the  purpose)  to  represent 
it.  H.  S.  Henry  was  president  of  the  Trust  until  his 
death  in  1890,  and  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Eppinger. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  the  farmers,  Avhohad  reaped 
some  measure  of  profit  from  the  labor  of  previous 
years,  w'ere  stimulated  by  this  incentive  to  appl}' 
themselves  with  energy  to  the  working  of  their 
lands.  The  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the 
fall  and  winter  were  identical  Avith  those  of  previous 


years,  but  a fresh  impetus  Avas  giA^en  to  farming  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1886  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  farmers  had  raised  on  their  lands  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  §200  to  §400.  A natural  pride 
in  this  achievement  led  them  to  improve  their  farms 
further.  They  erected  ncAv  dwelling-houses  (those 
that  they  occupied  were  not  adapted  for  a family  of 
average  size),  barns,  and  other  outbuildings.  W'hcn 
fall  and  Avinter  set  in  the  farmers  folloAved  their  for- 
mer practise  of  hiring  their  labor  to  the  neighboring 
Christian  farmers,  or  engaged  in  tailoring  and  such 
Avork  as  Avas  needed  on  their  OAvn  farms. 

From  1887  the  affairs  of  the  Alliance  colony 
flourished.  The  success  of  the  old  settlers  attracted 
other  Jews  avIio  had  settled  in  the  cities  and  immi- 
grants Avho  had  recently  arrived.  These  Avere  em- 
ployed as  tailors  during  the  Avinter,  and  as  farm- 
laborers  in  the  .summer.  In  this  Ava}'  many  of  the 
immigrants,  Avho  subsequently  settled  as  farmers  at 
Rosenhayn  and  Carmel,  gained  their  experience 
while  Avorking  on  the  farms  of  the  Alliance  colony. 
Prosperity  again  rcAvarded  the  efforts  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  summer  of  1888. 

According  to  a contemporaiy  record  (“Philadel- 
phia Mercury,”  Oct.  20,  27, 1889),  as  soon  as  possible 
the  settlers  applied  for  naturalization  papers  and 
took  active  interest  in  local  politics,  in  which  their 
views  Averc  as  A-aried  as  on  religious  topics.  They 
determined  to  keep  a record-book  in  which  they 
gave  a concise  history  of  the  reasons  Avhich  caused 
them  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  the  course  of 
events  Avhich  had  led  to  their  settlement  in  the  col- 
ony. A list  of  the  benefactors  Avho  had  assisted 
them  Avas  given,  and  of  the  main  streets  of  the  village 
that  Avere  named  after  them. 

They  also  recorded  in  the  book  their  determina- 
tion to  build  a synagogue  to  be  called  Tiphereth  Is- 
rael. This  Avas  creeded  in  1890;  and  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young  Avas  cared  for,  by  private 
teachers  hired  by  the  colonists  as  Avell  as  by  public 
classes  maintained  b}’  the  Land  Trust. 

In  1890  and  the  years  that  folloAvcd,  most  of  the 
farmers  Avere  compelled  to  borroAv 
Financial  money  or  mortgage  their  farms  to 
Troubles,  various  loan  associations.  "With  this 
money  the}'  paid  the  debts  previously 
contracted  and  also  made  such  improvements  as  Avere 
necessary  on  their  farmsteads.  As  long  as  they  Avere 
able,  the  farmers  paid  the  interest  on  the  loans  they 
had  negotiated,  but  a period  of  depression  set  in,  and 
the  prices  obtained  for  farm  products  fellsoloAv  dur- 
ing the  nineties  that  the  farmers  were  unable  to  meet 
their  obligations.  Threats  of  foreclosure  and  eject- 
ment Avere  made  by  the  second  mortgagees  (the  Land 
Trust  holds  the  first  mortgages),  but  through  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  officers  of  the  B.vkon  de 
Hirsch  Fund  these  Avere  averted. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  raised  the  mortgages  on 
the  farms  and  made  arrangements  Avith  their  tenants 
to  repay  the  amounts  expended  for  this  purpose  on 
a graduated  payment  basis.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fund,  tailoring  is  again  being  encouraged  in  the 
colony,  and  improved  conditions  noAv  prevail.  On 
Oct.  30,  1900,  the  Land  Trust  resolved,  Avith  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Russo-JcAvish  Committee,  to  transfer 
all  interest  in  the  colony  and  its  future  management 
to  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  of  New  York.  _ 

The  folloAving  .leAvish  organizations  existed  in 
Alliance  in  1900:  Ebcn  ha-‘Ezer  and  Tiphereth 
Israel  synagogues;  Norma  Brotherhood,  Alliance 
Israelite  Library,  Young  People’s  Benevolent  So- 
ciety, Alliance  Lodge  No.  484,  I.  O.  B.  B. ; Agudat 
Zion. 

In  addition  to  farmers  and  tailors,  there  are  a few 
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carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  masons.  Out  of  a total 
population  of  7t)0  there  are  513  Jews.  See  also 
Agricultural  Colonies  in  the  United  States. 

Bibliography  : Cyrus  Adler,  in  Philadelphia  Ledger,  July  31, 
1882;  Moses  Klein,  Migdal  Zophim  (The  Jewish  Problem), 
1889;  Reports  of  the  Jewish  Immigration  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia; a series  of  articles  by  J.  C.  Reis  in  the  Jewish  Ex- 
ponent, 1899-1900,  especially  Jan.  26,  lOtXI. 

J.  C.  R. 

ALLITERATION  AND  KINDRED  FIG- 
URES : Successive  use  or  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  initial  letter  or  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
two  or  more  words;  specifically,  the  regular  recur- 
renee  of  an  initial  letter  or  sound  in  tlie  accented 
parts  of  words  in  poetry ; initial  rime.  Figures  kin- 
dred to  Alliteration  are  the  following: 

I.  Rime,  a correspondence  of  sounds  in  two  or 
more  words,  especially  in  poetry;  speeifically,  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  vowel,  and  sueceeding  con- 
sonant sounds  (if  there  be  any),  in  accented  syllables 
at  the  end  of  twm  lines,  or  more  rarely  at  the  begin- 
ning of  two  or  more  words.  Under 

Definitions,  the  head  of  rime  may  be  mentioned  as- 
sonanee — correspondence  of  the  vow- 
els, but  not  of  tlie  consonants,  in  riming  syllables, 
such  as  “nice”  and  “night,”  “ feel  ” and  “ need ” — 
used  in  the  Romance  languages.  In  a wdder  sense  as- 
sonance signifies  correspondence  of  sound  in  general. 

II.  Play  upon  Words  (pun,  paronomasia,  quib- 

ble), a combination  of  words  of  similar  sound  pro- 
ducing a witticism  or  jest.  Pun  is  more  specifically 
the  witty  use  of  a word  in  two  senses,  usually  anti- 
thetic and  more  or  less  incongruous,  in  which  the 
play  of  thought  turns  chiefly  on  the  sense ; or  less 
strictly,  a play  on  words  of  the  same  sound  but  of 
different  meanings.  But  the  most  frequent  and 
comprehensive  term  for  these  figures  in  ancient  rhet- 
oric is  paronomasia,  which,  however,  in  the  modern 
application  of  the  term,  signifies  any  use  for  effect 
of  words  similar  in  sound,  but  differing  in  meaning; 
a play  on  words  in  which  the  similarity  of  sound  is 
the  prominent  characteristic.  In  Hebrew  there  is 
found  in  Kimhi’s  commentary  on  Micah,  i.  10  the 
expression ninvin  “w-r  coinci- 

dens  {sono)  cam  alia,  eleganiim  caasa." 

Alliteration  being  the  simplest  and  probably  the 
oldest  of  the  figures  produced  by  similarity  of  sound, 
is  also  the  most  frequent  of  these  fig- 
Allitera-  ures  in  the  Old  Testament.  Here  its 
tion  in  the  proper  sphere  is  in  syntactically  co- 
Old  ordinatecl  words,  as  a rule  synonyms, 
Testament,  or  related  to  one  another  in  meaning, 
where,  in  not  a few  cases,  it  forms  set 
phrases.  The  force  of  Alliteration  in  these  combina- 
tions is,  as  in  other  literatures,  that  of  emphasis  and 
impressiveness:  IDS'!  "iDy  “dust  and  ashes,”  Gen. 
xviii.  27;  Job,  xxx.  19;  xlii.  6;  ^Oy  “misery  and 
wretchedness,”  or  “sin  and  iniquity,”  Num.  xxiii. 
21 ; Isa.  lix.  4,  etc. ; myoi  HSID  “ storm  and  tem- 
pest,” Isa.  xxix.  6,  etc.;  nDJt  p “ixtyi  “name 
and  remnant,  progeny  and  offspring,”  Isa.  xiv.  22; 
Dni  “pestilence  and  bloodshed,”  Ezek.  v.  17; 
D'lini  n’jn  “spear  and  arrows,”  Ps.  Ivii.  5;  nnOtyi 
D1^5ty31  INVn  “for  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy 
and  be  led  forth  with  peace,”  Isa.  Iv.  12.  In  con- 
junction with  onomatopoeia:  npfjnoi  npUOl  HpU 
“empty,  and  void,  and  waste,”  Nahum,  ii.  11;  QP 
riDUOl  nClDlDI  noino  “a  day  of  trouble,  and  of 
treading  down,  and  of  perplexity,”  Isa.  xxii.  5.  As 
seen  from  the  few  examples  given  above.  Alliter- 
ation in  Hebrew  is  not  restricted,  as  in  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Old  German,  to  precisely  the  same  let- 


ters ; nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  combined  worda 
should  follow  in  immediate  succession. 

Excluding  the  congruence  of  sound  in  the  flexional 
endings,  and  confining  it  to  the  cases  in  which 
the  similarity  is  in  a stem-syllable,  the 
Rime  and  number  of  instances  of  rime  in  the 
Assonance.  Old  Testament  is  comparatively  small, 
and  it  is  always  combined  with  the 
assonance  of  the  whole  word:  pxn 
“the  earth  mourneth  and  fadeth  away,”  Isa.  xxiv. 
4;  pxn  tyymi  tyyjm  “the  earth  shook  and  trem- 
bled,” Ps.  xviii.  8;  “I’lty  “an  escaped  one  and 

survivor,”  Jer.  xlii.  17,  etc.;  in^l  inn  “waste  and 
void,”  Gen.  i.  2,  etc. 

Of  assonance  there  is  in  Hebrew — in  which  the  con- 
sonantal element  predominates — hardly  any  instance, 
except  perhaps  miOl  niD  p “a  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious son,”  Deut.  xxi.  18,  etc. 

While  in  Alliteration  and  rime  the  stress  lies  on 
the  form,  in  the  play  upon  words  both  form  and 
meaning  eome  into  consideration.  Al- 

Parono-  literation  and  rime  combine,  prefer- 

masia.  ably,  synonyms  and  coordinated  ideas, 
Avhile  playing  upon  words  or  punning 
implies  some  surprising  contrast. 

The  principal  classes  of  play  upon  words  in  the 
Old  Testament  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1 . Where  the  words  are  the  same  or  similar  in  form 

(homonyms)  and  the  difference  of  meaning  is  con- 
trasted: . . . nn  'Sn  Dny»y>  i6 

3mn  . . . mn  xip  'Dn  “ Ye  have  not  heark- 
ened unto  me,  in  proclaiming  liberty,  every  one  to 
his  brother,  . . . behold,  I proclaim  a liberty  for  you, 

. . . to  the  sword,”  Jer.  xxxiv.  17;  mV  DVan'SUin 
HDriD  “If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy 
strength  is  small,”  Pro v.  xxiv.  10;  “ilDn  HDrin 
TlOn  . . . D'mDn  “With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass, 
heaps  upon  heaps  . . . have  I slain,”  Judges,  xv.  16; 
fi'Dn  nnn  D'l’Dn  pipp  “ For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  fools,”  Eccl.  vii.  6; 
compare  Isa.  xxx.  16;  Jer.  iv.  17,  18;  xi.  17;  Hosea, 
viii.  11;  Joel,  i.  10-12;  Dan.  xi.  22,  etc. 

2.  Where  the  same  verb  is  used  in  different  voices: 

Dxnn  Dxi:  pxn  210  Dnyon  nxn  ox- 

I^PXri  Pin  Dn'IDI  “ If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient, 
ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land ; but  if  ye  refuse- 
and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword,” 
Isa.  i.  19,  20;  compare  Gen.  xlii.  7;  Lev.  xxvi.  32; 
I Sam.  i.  27,  28;  I Kings,  viii.  20;  Jer.  xxiii.  19; 
Prov.  xxvi.  17,  etc. 

3.  Where  the  words  differ  in  form:  pnj  'ppnP 

IP^n  “ Among  the  smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is 
thy  portion,”  Isa.  Ivii.  6;  Him  ip'l 

npyv  rum  nppvi?  “And  he  looked  for  judgment, 
but  behold  oppression ; for  righteousness,  but  behold 
a cry,”  Isa.  v.  7;  IDX  nriD  PXS  “beauty  for  ashes,” 
Isa.  Ixi.  3;  pXDVP  D'D  'XVID  . . . “He  turneth 
. . . watersprings  into  dry  ground,”  Ps.  cvii.  33; 
compare  Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  1.  35-38;  Ezek.  xxviii. 
26;  Joel,  i.  15;  Job,  v.  21;  xxxvi.  15;  Eccl.  xii. 
11,  etc. 

A name,  as  representing  something  individual,  is 
especially  a tempting  mark  for  a witticism  or  pun. 

In  Hebrew,  moreover  (as  also  in  the 
Play  upon  other  Semitic  languages),  the  proper 

Proper  names  are  still  in  living  contact  with 

Names,  the  language ; their  meaning  and  form 
are  still  clear  and  transparent.  Not 
only  are  thoughts  and  sentiments  attached  to  proper 
names  (compare  the  blessing  of  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  27, 
and  that  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.),  but  even  most  of  the 
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liistorical  lore  is  grouped  around  them.  The  names 
of  persons,  tribes,  and  places  are  made  to  suggest 
the  character  attributed  to  them,  or  the  important 
events  connected  tvith  them.  The  plays  upon 
proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  two  classes : 

(1)  Etymological  explanations  of  names ; in  many 

of  which  it  is  apparent  that  merely  a folk-etymol- 
ogy is  aimed  at,  which  is  satisfied  with  the  agree- 
ment of  sound  between  the  name  and  the  appellative 
that  is  to  explain  it.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
Avhen  Gen.  v.  29  nj  is  explained  by  IJDnj'’,  (compare 
Gen.  R.  and  Rashi  on  the  passage);  or  by 

I Sam.  i.  20  (compare  Driver,  “Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,”  p.  13).  Many 
other  instances  could  be  cited. 

(2)  Plays  either  upon  the  sense  or  upon  the  sound 
of  proper  names;  DJ  • • • Hjn  laB'H 

'Onn  [Dno  . . . “ in  Ileshbon  [Counting  Town]  they 
have  devised  evil  against  it.  . . Also  thou  shalt  be 
cut  down,  O Madmen  [Dunghill] ; the  sword  shall 
pursue  thee,”  Jer.  xlviii.  2;  . . . n'nn  naiTJ?  ntj?  'D, 
“ipyn  jnpyi  ■ . . “For  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken  . . . and 
Ekron  shall  be  rooted  up,”  Zephaniah,  ii.  4;  'maiTi 
Q'niD  nx  “And  I will  cut  off  the  Cherethim,”  Ezek. 
XXV.  16;  nna-ion  Dm  “O  thou 

inhabitants  of  Lachish,  bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift 
beast,”  Micah,  i.  13,  etc. 

Like  all  other  embellishments  of  speech,  the  fig- 
ures based  on  the  congruence  of  sound  are  an  ele- 
ment of  higher  style.  They  are  there- 
Euphonic  fore  most  frequent  in  the  Prophets  and 
Figures  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
and  Die-  ment.  Plays  upon  words  are  most  fre- 
tion.  quently  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
speech,  which  aims  at  reaching  the 
conscience  of  the  hearer  and  bringing  home  to  him 
some  truth  in  a striking  manner.  They  are  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Proverbs,  which  gener- 
ally depend  largely  for  their  effect  upon  a happy 
form  and  pointedness  of  expression.  But  everywhere 
these  figures  are  merely  a casual,  not  an  organic,  ele- 
ment of  diction. 

The  Talmud  sometimes  plays  upon  words  in  ad- 
ages and  maxims;  ID'Da  ID'J  DTX  DnDT 

1DJ?DD1  1D133  “ The  character  of  a man 
Word-  reveals  itself  in  three  things;  in  his  be- 
Plays  in  havior  concerning  his  purse,  his  cup, 
the  and  in  his  anger,”  ‘Er.  656.  Compare 

Talmud.  Derek  Erez  Zutta  v. ; ’'iV'I'D  'IN 
'IV'D  'IN  “Wo  is  me  from  my 
Creator  [who  punishes  sin],  wo  is  me  from  my  sin- 
ful inclination,”  Ber.  61«;  xnD  ^N1  ND1^5  NilD 
NDN^  “Rather  be  [innocently]  cursed  than  be  curs- 
ing,” Sanh.  49ffi;  i>)3N  “Eat  onions 

and  live  in  the  shadow  of  thy  house”  \i.e.,  rather 
live  poorly  than  make  debts  and  be  compelled  to  give 
up  thy  house],  Pes.  114a.  The  Talmudic  literature 
is  especially  rich  in  efforts  to  supply  with  etymolo- 
gies those  proper  names  that  the  Old  Testament  has 
left  unexplained.  For  example : DJ?  DJ133' 

“ because  he  made  the  people  crouch  ” \i.e.,  made  it 
degenerate]  ; or  DJ)3  n3'"ID  nD’JlD'  “ because  he  caused 
strife  [i.e.,  division]  among  the  people  ” ; and 
D'DtlOC'  Dn'3NS  ^N3B"  1'3  n3'1D  “ because  he  caused 
strife  between  Israel  and  their  Father  in  heaven,” 
Jeroboam  is  called  D3J  [3  “because”  riNT  N^)1  D3JCJ' 
“he  looked  and  did  not  see  [his  true  position  and 
destiny  in  history] ,”  Sanh.  1016 ; nCJ’JD  “ son  of  Heze- 
kiah”  D'DtJ’3B>  DH'DN^  DN  N'K'JnB'  “because 


he  caused  Israel  to  forget  their  Father  in  heaven,” 
Sanh.  1026;  (compare  Nimrod  and  Amraphel,  who  are 
identified,  ‘Er.  53a  and  Talk.  Gen.  72;  Shinar,  Shab. 
1136;  Samson  and  Delilah,  Sotah  lOa  and  96,  etc.). 

Since  the  seventh  century  rime  has  become  a reg- 
ular feature  in  Hebrew  poetry.  The  composers  of 
piyyutim,  yozerut,  nelilwt,  and  kinot  in- 
In  Post-  dulged  even  to  excess  in  rimes  and 
Talmudic  alliterations.  A further  opportunity 
Literature,  for  this  jingling  was  given  in  the  in- 
troductions to  books.  Sometimes  all 
the  words  were  made  to  begin  with  the  same  letter 
(compare,  for  instance,  the  I'D^5N  fJ^N  in  the  Iggerct 
of  Moses  Zacuto,  ed.  Leghorn,  1780;  or  the  nEl’p3 
I'DCn  appended  to  many  editions  of  Jedaiah  Pe- 
nini’s  “ Behinat  ‘01am”).  The  Hispano-Jewish  writers 
sometimes  formed  plays  upon  words  with  great 
skill.  So,  for  instance,  Judah  Alharizi  in  his  “Ma- 
kamat”(ed.  Lagarde,  1883);  nHN3  D3n^  tiyn  n»3nn 
N^i  -iDD'D  ’i33£i’3  inri'in  iSojidi  innin  D"n 
inn'Sn  “Wisdom  gives  power  to  the  wise;  she  leads 
him  in  the  path  of  life  and  affords  him  rest  from 
his  toil ; when  he  lies  down  she  watches  over  him 
and  does  not  leave  him  alone,”  p.  2,  ^ 2,  v.  1, 

'Sn  'DVn  “and  beauty  is  turned  to  disgrace,”  17, 
14,  28;  npsri  D3~ip31  npsn  DnD'?3  “On  their 
tongue  is  prayer,  and  in  their  heart  perverseness,” 
17,  4,  34.  In  the  Azharot  (hymns  dealing  with  the 
613  precepts),  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
a.scribed  to  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  we  find ; n'nn  N^1 
nmp  my  TID3  nty'np  “And  there  shall  not  be  a 
hierodule  in  the  assembly  of  the  holy  congregation  ” ; 
|3pp  hv  D'B’n^  pon  n!?  “And  thou  shalt  not 
practise  usury  upon  the  poor.” 

As  an  example  of  play  upon  words  in  modern 
Hebrew,  the  ingenious  epigram  of  M.  B.  G.  Abudi- 
ente  may  find  place  here  (“Bikkure  ha-‘Ittim,”  iii. 
22),  in  which  many  words  are  repeated  in  opposite 
senses ; 

miD  ^'yoi  ',‘13  ^idhn 
nySin  '^y  peny  pm3  33’iy' 
nno  ^'yni  ]‘u  pyn^  Dvn 
ny^in  '^y  pmN  pin3  33iy' 

which  maybe  rendered  as  follows;  “Yestreen  thy 
garment  was  fine  linen  and  robe  a-trailing,  lying  in 
thy  bed  -upon  scarlet ; To-day  thy  garment  is  mud 
and  a rotten  robe  [Amos,  vi.  4,  after  Sanh.  97rt], 
lying  in  the  grave  upon  worms.” 

Bibliography  : Glassius,  PhiJologia  Sacra,  ed.  Dathe,  pp. 
1335-42;  Eisner,  Paulus  Apostolus  et  Jesaias  Prophet  a 
inter  se  Comparati.  pp.  23-27,  Breslau,  1821;  Gesenius, 
Lehrgebiiude  der  Hebrdischen  Sprache.  pp.  856-860,  §§  237 
ct  seq.,  Leipsic,  1830:  Wenrich,  De  Poeseos  Hebraiew  atqne 
Arabicce  Origine.  etc.,  pp.  241  ct  .scq.,  Leipsic,  184,3.  Besides 
these  briefer  notices  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  mono- 
graphs by  J.  F.  Bottcher,  De  Paronomasia  Finitimisqiie  eiFv- 
guris  Paulo  Apostolo  Frequentatis,  Leipsic,  1823;  J.  Christoph 
Decker,  Dissertatio  Inaugnralis  de  Paronomasia  Sacra. 
Halle,  1737 ; Immanuel  M.  Casanowicz,  Paronomasia  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Boston,  1894  (dissertation).  For  Alliteration 
in  particular,  see  Julius  Ley,  De  Alliteratione,  qua;  Vocatur, 
m Sacris  Hebrecomm  Litteris  Usurpata,  Heidelberg,  18.59 
(program);  idem.  Die  MetrischenFormender  Hebrdischen 
Poesie,  Leipsic,  1866;  idem,  GrundzUge  des  Phgthmus,  des 
Vers  und  Strophenbaues  in  der  Hebrdischen  Poesie.  Halle, 
1875 ; idem,  in  several  articles  in  the  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xx.  180-184, 
JahrbUcher  fUr  Philologie  und  Pddagogik,  1864,  pp.  246-258, 
and  1865,  pp.  69  et  seq.',  Samuel  Waldherg,  Darke  ha^Shinu- 
yim,  Lemherg,  1870. 

I.  M.  C. 

ALLON  (“Strong”?);  1.  Son  of  Jedaiah,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Simon  (I  Chron.  iv.  37).  2.  One 

of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (I  Esd.  v.  34), 
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perhaps  the  same  as  Amon  of  Neh.  vii.  59,  Ami  of 
Ezra,  ii.  57.  (While  R.  V.  has  “Allon,”  the  Greek 
and  A.  V.  have  “ Allom.”)  G.  B.  L. 

ALLON  BACHUTH  (“Oak  of  Weeping”).— 
Biblical  Data : An  oak  near  Bethel,  at  the  foot  of 
which  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Rebekah,  was  buried 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8).  In  Judges,  iv.  5 a tree  is  referred  to  as 
the  “ palm-tree  of  Deborah,  ” which  has  been  identi- 
fied by  some  with  the  “ oak  of  weeping.  ” G.  B.  L. 

— In  Rabbinical  Literature  : According  to  the 
Haggadah,  the  word  “allon”  is  the  Greek  &7ilov 
(another);  and  it  explains  the  designation  of  the 
burial-place  of  Deborah  as  “another  weeping,”  by 
stating  that  before  Jacob  had  completed  his  mourn- 
ing for  Deborah,  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  mother.  Scripture  does  not  mention  the  place  of 
Rebekah’s  interment,  because  her  burial  took  place 
privately.  Isaac  was  blind;  Jacob  was  away  from 
home;  and  Esau  would  have  been  the  only  one  to 
mourn;  and  his  public  appearance  as  sole  mourner 
would  not  have  been  to  Rebekah’s  honor  (Pesik. 
Zakor,  pp.  235  et  seq.-,  Gen.  R.  Ixxxi.,  end;  Tan. 
Wayishlah,  xxvi,).  L.  G. 

ALLORaUI,  JOSHUA  BEN  JOSEPH  IBN 
VIVES.  See  Ibn  Vives  Allorqui,  Joshua  ben 
J O^EPH 

ALLUF  (or  RESH  KALLAH)  : In  the  Baby- 
lonian colleges,  title  of  the  chief  judge,  third  in 
rank  below  tlie  gaon.  As  a special  distinction  it 
was  granted  to  prominent  non-Babylonian  scholars, 
particularly  to  those  of  Palestine.  There  were, 
however,  others  who  bore  this  distinctive  title,  for 
there  is  I’ecord  of  a certain  “ Eliezer  Alluf,  ” or  “ Resh 
Kallah,”  of  Spain  in  the  ninth  century.  This  title 
bears  no  direct  relation  to  the  Hebrew  (duke), 
but  is  closely  connected  with  (our  herds)  (Ps. 

cxliv.  14),  which,  according  to  the  Talmud  (Ber. 
17a),  is  a figurative  appellation  for  pious  and  learned 
men  in  Israel.  See  Academies  in  Babylonia. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  RHh,'!,  p.  190;  Harkavy,  Sfwdieii  und 

Mittheilungen,  iii.  48,  iv.  377 ; Hal^vy,  Dorot  ha-Rishonim, 

pp.  217  et  sea. 

L.  G. 

ALLUFE  HA-?;EHILLAH  ; A general  name 
for  prominent  members  of  any  congregation,  and 
typically  used  in  regard  to  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  old  ka/ials  (governing  boards)  of  the 
Jews  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  number  of 
these  leaders  varied  from  five  to  ten  according  to  the 
size  of  the  community.  Candidates  were  chosen  from 
among  them  to  replace  absent  members  of  the  four 
elders  (D'tl'Nl),  or  any  of  the  three  to  five  honorary 
members  of  the  board  (D’^IO).  They  were  the  so- 
called  “ reserve  ” of  the  kahal.  H.  R. 

ALMAGEST  : The  Arabic  title  of  the  astronom- 
ical work  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  (flourished  150),  en- 
titled by  him  in  order  to  dis- 

tinguish it  from  another  avv-a^ic  of  Ptolemy’s, 
devoted  to  astrology.  The  Almagest  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  astronomj', 
by  which  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  inner  plan- 
ets was  explained  by  a sj^stem  of  cycles  and  epicy- 
cles. It  also  gives,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books, 
a list  of  the  fixed  stars,  with  their  positions,  still  of 
use  to  the  astronomer.  It  continued  to  be  the  clas- 
sical text-book  of  astronomy  up  to  the  time  of  Coper- 
nicus, and  even  of  Newton,  and  was  the  foundation 
of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Jews  (who 
became  acquainted  with  it  through  Arabic  transla- 
tions) in  the  Middle  Ages.  One  of  the  earliest  Arabic 
translations  is  said  to  have  been  by  an  Oriental  Jew, 
Said  Al-Tabari  (about  800).  but  no  trace  of  it  can  be 


found.  From  Ptolemy,  too,  were  derived  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  spheres  and  the  prunum  mobile,  which 
had  so  much  influence  upon  the  Cabala.  The  Alma- 
gest was  translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic, 
with  both  Averroes’  and  Al-Fergani’s  compendiums 
of  it,  by  Jacob  Anatoli  about  1230,  the  latter  from 
the  Latin  version  of  Johannes  Hispalensis.  Com- 
mentaries on  parts  of  it  were  written  by  David  ibn 
Nahmias  of  Toledo,  Elijah  Mizrahi,  and  Samuel  ben 
Judah  of  Marseilles  (1331);  onlytbie  latter’s  commen- 
tary is  extant.  From  the  Almagest  the  Jews  re- 
ceived their  conception  of  the  number  of  the  fixed 
stars  as  1,022;  the  comparison  of  the  universe  to  an 
onion  with  its  successive  skins,  corresponding  to  the 
spheres;  and  their  idea  of  the  size  of  the  earth — 
24,000  miles  in  circumference — which  indirectly  led 
to  the  search  for  the  New  World,  by  inducing  Colum- 
bus to  think  that  the  waj^  westward  to  India  was 
not  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  his  reach. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Jew.  Lit.  pp.  184,  186;  Idem, 

Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  520-525 ; Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS. 

Nos.  2010-2013. 

J. 

ALMALIA,  JOSEPH : Italian  rabbi,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whose  responsa 
“Tokfo  shel  Yosef”  (The  Strength  of  Joseph)  were 
published  in  two  parts  at  Livorno,  in  1823  and  1855. 
His  name  is  wrongly  given  as  Almagia,  bj^  Mortara 
(“Indice  Alfabetico,”  s.v.). 

Bibliography  : Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  672. 

W.  M. 

ALMALI9,  JOSEPH  B.  AARON  : One  of  the 

patrons  mentioned  by  Abraham  Ankawa  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  responsa,  “ Kerem  Hemed  ” (Leghorn, 
1869-71).  Kaufmann  regards  him  as  the  grandson  of 
Jacob  b.  Joseph  Almalih,  whose  date  may  be  fixed 
by  an  elegy  composed  by  him  on  the  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  community  at  Morocco  (1790).  The  per- 
secution in  question  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  that  ensued  upon  the 
death  of  Sultan  Mulei  Sidi  Mohammed. 

Bibliography  : Kaufmann,  Zw den  MarokkaniscUen  Piutim, 

in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  1.  235  et  seq. ; Rev.  iklt.  J^iives,  xxxvli.  121; 

Steinschneider,  Jew.  Quai-t.  Rev.  xii.  196. 

H.  G.  E. 

ALMANAC  : An  annual  table,  book,  or  the  like, 
comprising  a calendar  of  days,  weeks,  and  months. 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  holy  prerogative  of  the 
patriarch  or  president  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  to  fix 
the  calendar  and  according  to  it  proclaim  the  new 
moon.  Witnesses  who  reported  their  having  per- 
ceived the  new  moon  were  heard,  their  statements 
carefully  examined,  and  perhaps  compared  with 
the  result  of  some  esoteric  calculation.  Hence  the 
phrase  “sod  ha  ‘ibbur”  (the  mystery  of  the  calcu- 
lation), though  it  may  perhaps  apply  altogether  to 
the  intercalation.  These  observations  and  researches 
gradually  crystallized  into  a science,  the  oral  tradi- 
tions having  been  reduced  to  a literature  on  the 
Calendar  (see  Chronology). 

Luah,  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  Almanac,  means 
literally  a table  or  tablet.  Most  of  the  works  on 
chronology  naturally  contained  such  a calendar.  It 
included  the  proper  designation  of  every  day  as  part 
of  the  week  as  well  as  part  of  the  month;  the  desig- 
nation of  the  parashah  (the  weekly  Sabbath  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch) ; the  dates  of  feasts  and  general  and 
local  fasts ; furthermore,  the  exact  date  of  the  molad 
(new  moon)  and  the  tekufot  (the  quarter-days  of  the 
year),  as  well  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  shealah 
(the  time  when  a short  prayer  for  rain  is  added  to  the 
eighteen  benedictions). 

Quite  another  appearance  is  borne  by  calendars 
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wliicli  are  calculated  for  more  than  one  3'ear,  for  a 
hundred  years,  or  when  thej"  are  meant  to  be  per- 
petual. These  must  be  classified  as  chronological 
literature.  The  Hebrew  calendar  contained  origi- 
nal!}' no  literary  supplements,  its  only  aim  being  to 
give  a list  in  order  of  time  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
This  changed,  however,  with  the  composition  of  the 
Jewish  calendar  in  a European  language.  The  nine- 
teenth century  introduced  the  literary  annual  which 
has  become  an  almost  indispeusable  part  of  the 
Almanac. 

The  Almanac  first  appeared  as  a tablet,  then  as  a 
booklet,  sometimes  appended  to  the  prayer-book  or 
Pentateuch.  In  the  synagogue  the  tablet  was  used 
e.xclusively.  Written  Hebrew  calendars  were  easily 
lost : and,  therefore,  few  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  among  the  di.scoveries  made  in  the  Genizah 
of  Cairo  there  are  also  some  calendars,  the  margins 
of  which  are  illuminated  with  arabescpies.  Only 
through  the  spread  of  the  art  of  printing  did  this  kind 
of  literature  grow  up. 

'The  first  printed  Almanac  known  came  from  the 
printing-office  of  di  Gara  at  Venice,  1597.  It  is 
printed  on  a folio  sheet.  In  towns  where  Hebrew 
printing-offices  existed  there  appeared  every  year 
an  Almanac  on  a single  sheet  or  in  a booklet.  Thus 
almanacs  have  been  annually  published  in  the  city 
of  Prague  since  1655,  at  Venice  since  1670,  and  at 
Frankfort  since  about  1670.  Owing  to  the  great  fire 
in  the  last-named  city,  1711,  the  Almanac  was  pub- 
lished at  Homburg ; and  from  it  was  evolved  the  well- 
known  Riklelheim  Almanac,  which  is  still  being 
published  there.  Gradually  these  calendars  were 
eidarged  by  the  insertion  of  the  memorable  days  in 
Jewish  history,  the  civil  dates,  the  Christian  festivals, 
and  the  days  of  varloiis  fairs.  Similar  in  composi- 
tion and  size  are  the  bibliographically  well-known 
calendars  printed  at  Amsterdam  since  1707,  at  Dy- 
herufurth  since  1713,  at  Wilmersdorf  since  1715,  at 
IVIantua  since  1737,  at  Altona  since  1738,  at  Berlin 
since  1739,  and  at  Furtli  since  1745.  The  Sulz- 
bach  Almanac  contains  not  only  all  memorable 
days,  among  which  it  counts  the  fires  at  Prague 
(1689),  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (1715),  Posen  (1718), 
Nikolsburg  (1731),  but  also  the  birthdays  of  the 
rulers  and  princes  of  Europe.  Since  1758  a list 
of  the  most  important  highways  has  been  added. 
The  calendar  printed  at  Cassel  in  1790  gives  a list  of 
the  Hesse-Cassel  princely  family  and  “information 
when  all  the  mails  at  Cassel  leaveand  arrive.”  The 
calendar  of  Metz  gives  also  a list  of  the  festivals  and 
names  of  the  months  which  were  instituted  by  the 
French  Revolution.  The  first  Almanac  which  con- 
tained a literary  supplement  was  published  by  J. 
Heincmann  in  Berlin,  1818-30,  under  the  title  “ Al- 
manach  fur  die  Israelitische  Jugend,”  as  the  Oxford 
publication,  “The  Jewish  Kaleudar  in  the  Year 
5453”  (1693),  does  not  belong  to  this  category. 

The  following  bibliography,  which  includes  only 
calendars  published  in  the  nineteenth  century,  lays 
no  claim  to  completeness.  Only  those  almanacs  are 
noted  which  cover  a period  of  not  less  than  one 
year. 

America. 

The  Jewish  Calendar  for  Fifty  Years  (1854-1904),  witli  an  Essay 

on  the  Jewish  Calendars,  by  J.  J.  Lyons  and  Abraham  de  Sola. 

Montreal,  1854. 

The  American-Hebrew  Manual,  a Calendar  for  Eighteen  Years, 

with  a Collection  of  Events,  etc.,  by  A.  N.  Coleman.  Troy, 

N.  Y.,  1883. 

The  Centurial : Calendar  for  One  Hundred  Years,  by  E.  M. 

Myers.  New  York,  1890. 

Harkavy’s  Volks-Kalender.  New  York,  189.5-19iX). 

Jewish  Year-Book,  by  Cynis  Adler,  1899  and  the  years  following. 
Year-Book  of  Various  Congregations,  Keneset  Yisrael  and  Ro- 

def  Shalom,  in  Pliiladelphia. 


Hebrew  Almanach.  Bloch  Publishing  and  Printing  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  progress. 

American  Jews’  Annual  (nib).  Bloch  Publishing  and  Printing 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ed.  by  George  Wise,  18t§  and  the  years 
following. 

Austria-Hcngart. 

Kalender  u.  Jahrbuch  fur  Israeliten  auf  das  Jahr  .5603-08  . . . 
herausgegeben  von  Isidor  Busch.  6.  Jahrg.  Vienna,  1842-47. 

Elso  Magyar  Zsidd  Neptar  ds  Evkonvyo  1848.  J.  K.  SzokO,  Pest, 
1848. 

Strenna  Israelitica  Contenente  il  Calendario  Ebraico  . . . ed.  un 
annuario  . . . elaborata  da  Isacco  Reggio.  Gorz,  1852. 

Illustrirter  Israelitischer  Volkskalender  . . . nebst  Gallerie  von 
Judischen  Merkwiirdigkeiten  . . . herausg.  v.  VV.  Pascheles. 
Prague,  1852-94. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Israeliten.  .561.5-24  (1854-64)  . . . herausg.  v.  Jos. 
Wertlieimer.  Neue  Folge,  10.  Jahrg.  Zweite  Folge,  .5626-i» 
(186.5-67)  . . . lierausg.  v.  S.  Szantd.  Jahrg.  1-3.  Vienna, 
1854-68. 

Illustrirtes  Israelitisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ernst  und  Scherz  auf 
die  Jalire  .5620  und  5621  (1859-61)  . . . Herausgabe  und  Ver- 
lag  V.  S.  Winter  ...  2.  Jahrg.  Pest,  1859-tiO. 

Jahrbuch  f.  d.  Israelit.  Kultusgemeinden  in  Cngarn.  herausg.  v. 
Leop.  Rosenberg.  1.  Jahrg.  Arad,  18(K). 

Zeitbote,  Der  Isiaelitische  Kalender  f.  d.  J.  5625.  Zur  Unter- 
haltung  und  Belehrung.  1.  Jahrg.  Prague,  1864. 

Bikkurim.  Jahrbuch  fiir  Freunde  der  Hebr.  Sprache  u.  Literatur 
. . . herausg.  v.  N.  Keller.  2.  Jahrg.  Vienna,  1864-85. 

Brandeis’  Illustrirter  Israel.  Volkskalender  . . . herausg.  u.  re- 
digirt  V.  Jacob  B.  Brandeis.  Prague,  1880  and  they  ears  fol- 
low’! ng. 

Taschenkalender  fiir  Israeliten.  Briinn,  1882  and  the  years  fol- 
lowing. 

Zsidd  Kdzigurgestesi  Neptdr,  ar , 5650  K1  Km ; Budapest,  1889, 
1890. 

Taschenkalender.  Budapest,  .5654  (1893). 

Luah  (Hebrew  and  German).  Vienna,  5657  (1896-97). 

Denmark. 

Jodish  Almanak,  for  Skudaaret  .5622.  Forfaliet  ag  udgivet  af  M. 
Mielziner.  Copenhagen,  1861. 

England. 

[From  “J.  Jacobs  and  L.  Wolf’s  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Judalca." 

London,  1888,  pp.  1.52  et  neq.] 

Abendana,  J.— The  Jewish  Kalendar,  containing  Account  of 
their  Fasts  and  Festivals  for  the  Year  .54.52.  32mo.  Oxford, 
1692.  Also  published  for  1693,  ’94,  ’95.  ’96.  and  '99. 

A.  Alexander. — Almanack  for  Jewish  Commercial  Travelers, 
with  Names  of  English  Towns  in  Hebrew  Letters,  Giving  De- 
tails of  Coaches,  Market  Days,  etc.  1782. 

A New  Calendar  tor  the  Years  .55.51-.5600.  12mo.  1791.  Printed 
by  permission  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Mahamad. 

Moses  Meldola.— A New  Almanack  for  the  Year  5568  A.M.  12mo. 
1807. 

PN'iab  J.ypp  nit’cn  ni^,  Hebrew  and  English 

A Iraanaxik  lor  the  A’ear  .5596,  corresponding  with  1855-36.  1855. 

Hebrew  and  English  Almanac  for  the  Years  1837^0,  with  the 
Jewish  Charitable  Institutions.  1836-39. 

. . . H’ln  j-pp,  ,3'p^  ,N-pp  . . . -\'p  .o'SiPP  ,n'vpn  . . . Sj,'  nv? 

Hebrew  and  English  Almanack.  ,N"'pp  ,'”PP  ,t3"PP  ,rT"\.p  ,rp."i 
16mo.  London,  1837-51. 

Pini^  'ja’,  Hebrew  and  English  Almanack.  16mo.  London, 
1839-64 . 

H.  Barnett.— Almanack.  1841. 

Vallentine,  Isaac.— mb,  Hebrew  and  English  Almanack  for  the 
Years  A.M.  5604  and  .56(55.  (Continued  to  the  present  day.) 

De  Lara.— Illuminated  Hebrew  Calendar  for  .5606.  Printed  in 
gold  and  twelve  different  colors,  from  an  original  design  by 
Mr.  de  Lara.  Dedicated  to  Sir  Moses  Montetlore.  “ V’oice  of 
Jacob”  of  October  10,  1845,  says  that  Mr.  de  Lara  presented  a 
copy  to  tlie  Queen  personally  "'on  Friday  last.” 

Hebrew  and  English  Almanac  for  the  Year  .5608  (1847-48).  Care- 
fully revised  and  corrected  by  the  Chief  Rabbi,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Adler,  and  the  Rev.  David  Meldola.  London,  1847. 

De  Lara.— Illuminated  Hebrew  and  English  Calendar  for  5608. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild.  Printed  In  nine 
colors  and  gold,  with  a tablet  representing  “ King  Solomon’s 
Judgment,”  in  honor  of  the  recent  return  of  Baron  de  Roths- 
child as  a Member  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  London. 

Ph.  Moss.— Calendar,  English  and  Hebrew.  1853. 

J.  Madden.— Almanac,  5615-16  (1855). 

Abrahams.— Luah.  Commenced  in  1872-73. 

M.  H.  Myers.— Jewish  Calendar  and  Diary.  Compiled  by  Rer. 
M.  H.  Myers.  London,  1867.  (Annually  since  1876.) 

Jacobs,  Joseph.— The  Jewish  Year-Book.  (Annually  since  1899. 
Continued  from  19(X)  by  Rev.  Isidore  Harris.) 

France. 

Almanach  Israt^lite.  Paris,  1821-30. 

Annuaire  Israelite  . . . [par  S.  Cohen].  Paris,  1831. 

Almanach  5 I’Dsage  des  Israelites.  Paris,  1841. 

Almanach  Religieux  et  Moral  . . . k I’Usage  des  Israelites  . . . 
par  A.  ben  Baruch  Cri^hange.  Paris,  1850-70. 

Calendrier  a I’Usage  des  Israelites.  Paris,  1866-84. 
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Annuaire  des  Archives  Israelites  . . . par  H.  Prague.  Paris, 
1882  and  the  years  following. 

Annuaire  Israelite  . . . par  A.  Durlacher.  Paris,  1884  and  the 
years  following. 

Germany. 

Jahrbuch  desNiitzlichenundUnterhaltendenfurlsraeliten  . . . 
herausg.  von  K.  Klein.  Jahrg.  1.-19.  Breslau,  1841-47.  Kon- 
igsherg,  1849.  Dresden,  18.50.  Stuttgart,  ia53-54.  Frankfort- 
on-the  Main,  1856.  Mainz,  18.59-61. 

Volkskalender  fiir  Israeliten  auf  das  Jahr  .5607  (1847).  Zur 
Belehrung  und  Unterhaltung ; v.  M.  Troplowitz.  Mit  Bei- 
tragen  von  Piorkowsky.  1.  Jahrg.  Kreuzburg,  1846. 


Title-Page  of  a Hebrew  Almanac  Published  by  L.  Alexander 
in  London,  1813. 

Deutsch-Israelitischer  Volkskalender  und  Jahrbuch  auf  das  Jahr 
1854  . . . herausg.  von  A.  Ruhemann.  1.  Jahrg.  Johannis- 
burg,  1853. 

Deutscher  Volkskalender  und  Jahrbuch.  Insbesondere  zum 
Gebrauch  fiir  Israeliten.  Mit  Literarischen  Beitragen  . . . 
heraus.  v.  H.  Liebermann.  36.  Jahrg.  Brieg,  1853-88. 

Kalender  und  Jahrbuch  . . . fiir  die  Jiidischen  Gemeinden 
Preussens  . . . herausg.  von  Ph.  Wertheim.  Berlin.  1857-59. 

Berliner  Volkskalender  fiir  Israeliten  . . . bearbeitet  von  M. 
Poppelauer.  Berlin,  1862  and  the  years  following. 

Allgemeiner  Hauskalender  fiir  Israeliten  . . . herausg.  v.  I.  K. 
Buchner.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1863. 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Israeliten  (Fortsetzung  des  K.  Klein’schen  Jahr- 
buches,  21.  und  22.  Jahrg.).  2.  Jahrg.  Leipsic,  186.3-64. 

Achava.  Vereinsbuch  . . . herausg.  v.  Vereine  zur  Unterstiit- 
zung  hilfsbedurftiger  Israel.  Lehrer,  Lehrer-Witwen  und  Wai- 
sen  in  Deutschland.  Leipsic,  1864-68. 

Illustrirter  Jiidischer  Familien-Kalender  . . . herausg.  v.  Jul. 
Meyer.  Halberstadt,  1877  and  the  years  following. 

Max  Lamm’s  Wochen-Kalender.  Hebraisch  u.  Deutsch.  Ichen- 
hausen,  1879  and  the  years  following.  [.52  separate  sheets 
bound  together.] 

Volkskalender  des  “ Israelit.”  Mainz,  1882-88.  Fortgesetzt  als 
Frankfurter  Israelitischer  Kalender.  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1889  and  the  years  following. 

Monteflore-Kalender  . . . herausg.  von  B.  Baer  u.  Jul.  Weinberg. 
Berlin,  1885. 

Berliner  Kalender  fiir  alle  Jiidischen  Gemeinden  . . . von  J, 
Heinemann.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1885-86. 

Jiidischer  Volks-  und  Haus-Kalender  (fruher  Liebermann).  Mit 


einem  Jahrbuch  zur  Belehrung  ii.  Unterhaltung  . . . herausg- 
V.  M.  Brann.  Breslau,  1889  and  the  years  following. 
Frankfurter  Israelitischer  Volks-Kalender.  Nebst  iiid.  Hotel- 
Adressbuch.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1892  and  the  years  fol- 
lowing. 

Israelitischer  A mtskalender  fiir  Rabbiner,  Prediger,  Lehrer,  u. 
Cantoren  [und  audere  Gemeindebehorden],  herausg.  v.  I. 
Loewy.  2.  Jahrg.  Berlin,  1889-90. 

Israelitischer  Volks-Kalender  . . . herausg.  v.  H.  Schildberger. 

Berlin,  1892  and  the  years  following. 

Luah  (Hebrew  and  German).  Rodelheim,  56.53-  (1892-). 
Jiidischer  Volks-Kalender  . . . herausg.  im  Auftrage  der  Zionis- 
tischen  Vereinigung  fiir  Deutschland.  Leipsic,  1896  and  the 
years  following. 

Luah  (Hebrew  and  German).  Altona,  5646  (1895-96). 

Jiidischer  Volks-Kalender.  Cologne,  .5658  (1897-98). 

Israelitischer  Kalender  fiir  die  Jiid.  Gemeinden  Wurttemberg’s. 

Herausgeber:  S.  Abraham.  Stuttgart,  1899. 

Luah  (Hebrew  and  German) . One  folio.  Mayence,  5649  (1898-99). 
Rabbiner  Dr.  Heppner’s  Jiid.  Litt.  Abreisskalender.  Koschmin, 
1900. 

Holland. 

Jaarboekje  voor  het  Israelltisch  Kerkgenootschap.  The  Hague,. 
1842. 

Nederlandsch  Israelitisch  Muzen-Almanack,  vor  5604  . . . he- 
rausg. V.  G.  I.  Polak.  Amsterdam,  1843. 

Nederlandsch  Israelitisch  Almanak.  Amsterdam,  1845. 
Nederlandsch  Israelitisch  Jaarboekie.  The  Hague,  1849. 
Israelitisch  Almanack.  Mekon  Zedek  voor  het  Jaar  5619  (1858- 
59)  . . . zamengesteld  door  L.  Borstel.  Rotterdam,  1858. 

Palestine. 

Luah  . . . ed.  by  Joseph  Schwarz.  Jerusalem,  1843. 

Luah.  Calendar  lor  the  year  5647-48  . . . ed.  by  M.  Adelmann. 
2 vols.  Jerusalem.  1886-87. 

'Edut  le-Yisrael : Zeugniss  der  Beriihmten  Besucher  des  Alten 
Hauses  Moshab  Zekenim,  Jerusalem,  sammt  Kalender  fiir  das 
Jahr  1899-1900. 

Luah  Yerushalml  . . . ed.  by  Sender  (Alexander)  Phoebus  ben 
David  Kohen.  Jerusalem,  1889. 

Luah  Erez  Yisrael  [Literary  Almanac  of  Palestine]  . . . ed.  by 
A.  M.  Luncz.  Jerusalem,  1895  and  the  years  following. 

Russia. 

Luah  ha-Soherim  (Calendar  for  Jewish  business  men),  ed.  by  S. 

I.  Abramovich.  2 vols.  Zhitomir,  1877.  Wilna,  1879. 

Luah  Israel  (Hebrew  and  Russian)  . . . ed.  by  1.  Gurland.  Six 
vols.:  i.,  Kiev,  1877 ; ii.,  Warsaw,  1878 ; iii.  iv.  v.  vl.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1879-82. 

Luah,  .5641  (1880-81)  . . . ed.  by  J.  A.  Goldenblum.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1880. 

Luah  Yeshurun  (Hebrew  and  Russian),  5644  . . . ed.  by  I.  Gur- 
land. St.  Petersburg,  1883. 

Der  Komerzischer  Kalender  (Judaeo-German).  Odessa,  5647 
(1886-87). 

Der  Jiidischer  Kalender  (Judaeo-German),  edited  by  Shaikevlteh 
(“Shomer”).  Wilna,  5648  (1887-^). 

Der  Warschauer  Jiidischer  Kalender  (Judaeo-German).  War- 
saw, 5650-51  (1889-91). 

Alilasaf  (the  “Collector”),  Hebrew  year-book  with  calendar. 
Warsaw,  1893,  etc. 

Ha-Mazkir  Oder  Taschen-Luah  (Judaeo-German).  Wilna,  56.55 
(1894-95). 

‘Ivri-Teutsch  Luah  (Judmo-German).  Wilna,  5658  (1897-98). 
Sefer  ha-Shanah  (Year-Book),  ed.  by  N.  Sokolow.  Warsaw,  1900 
and  the  years  following. 

Ha-Asif,  ed.  by  Sokolow.  6 vols. 

A.  F. 

ALMANZA,  ARON  DE  (or  SELOMOH  DE): 

A Marano  bora  at  Salamanca,  Spain,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents. His  first  wife  was  Leonore  de  los  Rios  Sotte, 
whom  he  married  in  1696  and  with  whom  lie  obtained 
a dowry  of  “70,000  florins  [$21,000,  or  £4,200]  in 
money,  19,000  florins  [$5,70(1,  or  £1,140]  worth  of 
jewels,  and  other  presents.”  After  her  death  he 
married  a Christian  woman.  He  migrated  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1700  he  published,  in  English  and  Span- 
ish, an  account  of  his  conversion,  dedicated  to  Henry, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  entitled : “ A declaration  of 
the  conversion  of  Mr.  Aron  de  Almanza,  a Spanish 
merchant,  with  his  two  children  and  nephew,  from 
•ludaism  to  the  Protestant  religion,  according  to  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  his  abju- 
ration of  the  Jewish  Rights  {sie)  and  ceremonies,  ” etc. 
In  this  work  the  author  treats  his  former  coreligion- 
ists very  severely  and,  in  a postscript,  says  that  “Jew- 
ish rabbis,  with  the  directors  of  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue and  some  other  .Jews  in  London,”  had  spread  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  in  Spain  he  had  been  a 
Catholic.  He  declares  that  he  would  be  neither  a 
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Catholic  Dor  a Lutheran,  believing  in  transubstantia- 
tion  as  little  as  in  consubstantiation ; and  as  for  be- 
ing a Calvinist,  he  would  as  lief  have  remained  a Jew. 

Bibliography:  Steinschnelder,  Cat.Bndl.  No.  441?;  Kayser- 
ling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  1890,  p.  114. 

S.  A.  H. 

ALMANZI ; A family  that,  according  to  Luz- 
zatto,  derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Almansa  in 
Murcia,  Spain.  The  earliest  member  of  the  family 
of  whom  there  is  any  knowledge  is  Abraham 
Joseph  Almauzi,  grandfather  of  Joseph  Aemanzi. 
Abraham’s  son,  Baruch  Hayyim  Almanzi,  born 
in  Scandiano,  near  Modena,  Italy,  vras  brought  to 
Padua  when  quite  young  by  Jacob  of  Triest.  Baruch 
entered  Jacob’s  business,  living  with  him  and  his 
son  Moses.  He  married  Allegra  (Simhah)  Consigli  of 
Rovigo;  and  six  children  were  the  issue  of  the  union. 
Baruch  died  May  12,  1837,  and  his  wife,  Feb.  2, 
1857. 

The  following  is  a sketch  pedigree  of  the  Almanzi 
family : 

Abraham  Joseph  Almanzi 

Baruch  Hayyim ; 
m.  Allegra  (Sim'hali)  Consigli: 
d.  May  12,  183T 


Joseph ; Rosa  Jacob  Rebecca : Miriam ; Hannah ; 

b.  March  (Susan-  Elisha ; b.  Feb.  19,  b.  June  b.  Aug. 

25,1801:  nah);b.  b.  Feb.  1800:  m.  28,1810;  17,1812; 

d.  March  Feh.  2,  1804 ; David  m.  Samuel  d.  1830 

7,  1860  1802 : m.  d.  Tri-  Ephraim  Fuobini ; 

Manasseh  est,  Castel-  d.  1872 

Luzzatto;  Feb.  19,  franco 
d.  Triest,  1853 
1865 

I 

Simhah  (Fanny) ; Abraham  Israel 
m.  Moses  Constantini  (Turin) 

G. 

ALMANZI,  JOSEPH:  Bibliophile  and  poet; 
born  at  Padua,  JMarch  25,  1801 ; died  at  Triest,  March 
7,  1860.  The  eldest  son  of  Baruch  Hayyim  Almanzi, 
a wealthy  merchant ; he  received  a good  education 
by  private  tutors,  one  of  whom  was  Israel  Conian. 
According  to  the  Italian  custom,  he  began  at  an  earl 
age  to  write  Hebrew  poems  on  special  occasions.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  a devoted  student  of  Jewish 
literature  and  an  ardent  collector  of  Hebrew  books. 
Rare  books  and  manuscripts  that  he  could  not 
purchase  he  copied.  He  had  a good  command  over 
the  Hebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  German,  and  French 
languages,  and  is  said  also  to  have  known  Si'riac.  His 
tastes  as  a bibliophile  were  fed  b}^  the  large  and 
w'ell-selected  library  formerly  belonging  to  Hayyim 
Joseph  David  Azulai,  which  his  father  had  bought 
from  Azulai’s  son,  Raphael  Isaiah,  at  Ancona.  This 
library  was  largely  increased  by  Joseph  Almanzi, 
its  rare  editions  and  manuscripts  making  it  one  of 
the  most  important  in  private  possession.  Its  treas- 
ures were  freelj'  used  by  Luzzatto,  Steinschneider, 
Zunz,  etc.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Al- 
manzi lived  at  Triest,  where  he  took  a lively  interest 
in  all  communal  affairs.  Here  he  died  unmarried. 

Few  of  Almanzi’s  poems  have  been  published.  He 
was  a graceful  writer,  and,  above  all,  a clever  trans- 
lator into  pure  Biblical  Hebrew  of  the  poems  of  the 
great  Italian  authors.  After  his  death  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto published  a number  of  his  Hebrew  letters  and 
of  his  poems,  in  a collection  entitled  “ Yad  Yosef” 
(The  Hand  of  Joseph),  Cracow  and  Triest,  1889. 

Almanzi  was  the  author  of:  (1)  “Me‘il  Kinah  ” 
(The  Robe  of  Mourning — a play  on  Isa.  iix.  17),  an 
elegy  on  Israel  Conian  (Reggio,  1824) ; (2)  a biography 
of  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto  in  “ Kerem  Henied,”  voi. 


iii.,  reprinted  b}’  ]\r.  Wolf,  Lemberg,  1879,  together 
with  Luzzatto’s  “ La-Yesharim  Tehillah  ” ; (3)  “ Hig- 
gayon  be-Kinnor  ” (A  Reverie  upon  the  Harp),  a col- 
lection of  poems  on  Judah  di  Dlodena  and  Isaac 
Abravancl  and  of  translations  from  Savioli,  Tasso, 
Phaedrus,  Petrarch,  Vilorelli,  etc.  (Vienna,  1839);  (4) 
an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Jacob  Vita  Pardo, 
printed  together 
with  S.  D.  Luzzat- 
to’s “ Abne  Zikkaron  ” 

(Prague,  1841 ; the  copy 
of  the  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Luzzatto  was 
made  by  Almanzi) ; and 
(5)  “ Nezem  Zahab  ” (A 
Golden  Ring),  Hebrew 
poetry  (Padua,  1858). 

He  left  a number  of 
Hebrew  poems  in  man- 
uscript, among  them 
translations  from  Hor- 
ace (see  “ Bikkurc  ha- 
‘Ittim,”  Vienna,  1845). 

Almanzi’s  family  pub- 
lished in  his  honor  a 
catalogue  of  his  He- 
brew library,  which  was  compiled  bj'  his  lifelong 
friend  Luzzatto,  who  also  wrote  a preface.  Luz- 
zatto had  already  described  the  manuscripts  of  the 
collection  in  the  “ Ilebriiische  Bibliographie  ” of 
Steinschneider  (iv.  52,  121,  145;  v.  20,  43,  101,  128, 
144;  vi.  49,  85,  141).  The  greater  jiartof  the  manu- 
scripts were  bought  by  the  British  5luseum ; the  col- 
lection of  rare  books  found  its  way  to  the  bookseller 
Frederik  Muller  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  bought  in 
1868  by  the  trustees  of  Temple  Emanu-El  in  New 
York,  who  in  1893  presented  it  to  the  library  of  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Bibliography:  The  notices  in  regard  to  the  Almanzi  family 
are  taken  from  a Mal.izor  in  the  Almanzi  collection,  on  the 
fl.v-leaf  of  which  the  dates  are  inscribed  in  handwritingof  both 
Baruch  and  Joseph  Almanzi.  R.  Gottheil,  The  Family  Al- 
manzi, in  Jew.  Bev.  iv.  500  et  ficq.;  Steinschneider, 

Hehr.  Bihl.  iii.  30;  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  in  Yad  Foxe.f ; Cat.  de  la 
Bihlintheqne  . . . de  fen  Joseph  Almanzi,  Padua,  1864,  re- 
printed in  Yad  Yosef,  Moiiumenta  Josephi  . . . with  an  Ital- 
ian translation  by  Vittorio  Castiglionl,  1889.  On  the  collection 
of  books  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  243;  Hehr.  Bihl.  viil.  19;  Geiger’s 
Jild.  Zeit.  iii.  218, 295 ; Monatsschrift,  xiv.  146 ; Roest,  Cata- 
log der  BUcher,  Handschriften  . . . nachgclasseyivon  Giu- 
seppe Almanzi,  Amsterdam,  1868;  M.  Schwab,  Les  Incnna- 
bles  Orientaur,  Paris,  1883.  A number  of  letters  to  Al- 
manzi will  be  found  in  S.  D.  Luzzatto’s  Hehrllische  Brief e 
. . . herausgegeben  von  E.  Griiber,  Przemysl,  1882. 

D— G. 

ALMAZAN  (ALMAgAN),  MIGUEL  DE : 

A Marano  of  Saragossa,  and  private  secretary  to 
King  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  He  was  burned  at  the 
stake  on  the  accusation  of  being  an  adherent  of 
Judaism.  One  month  later,  March  18,  1486,  Man- 
uel de  Alma9au  of  Saragossa  suffered  the  same  fate. 

M.  K. 

ALMAZAN,  PEDRO  DE  : One  of  the  conspir- 
ators against  the  inquisitor  Pedro  d’Arbuez.  He 
escaped  death  by  flight,  but  his  wife  Isabella,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers,  Pedro  junior  and  Manuel, 
were  burned  at  the  stake  at  Saragossa,  January  25, 
1487,  while  he  himself  was  burned  in  effigy. 
Bibliography  : Lihro  Verde,  in  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  His- 
tm'ia  de  los  Judios,  iii.  628. 

M.  K. 

ALMEIDA,  ISAAC:  Turkish  rabbi  and  au- 
thor; born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seveuteenth  cen- 
tury ; died  between  1723  and  1739.  He  was  asso- 
ciate rabbi  in  Constantinople.  His  printed  work, 
“Hiddu.shim  we-SheClot  u-Teshubot”  (novellie  and 


Joseph  Almanzi. 

(Sketched  from  a jiholograT'^.) 


Almeida 

Almemar 
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respousa),  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  “Sliene  Iia- 
Meoi'ot  ha-Gedolim,”  a rare  work  by  Elijah  ben  Ju- 
dah Covo  (Constantinople,  1789).  After  his  death  it 
was  republished,  edited  partly  by  Joshua  ben  Joseph 
Chendali,  publisher  of  the  larger  work  mentioned, 
and  partly  by  Almeida’s  son,  Solomon.  Almeida 
was  living  in  1723,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  on 
page  18a  of  “Shene  ha-Meorot”  the  work  “Neeman 
Shemuel”  is  mentioned  as  having  been  recently 
printed ; and  this  book  appeared  in  Salonica  in  1728. 
On  page  15a  it  is  mentioned  that  Almeida  was  asso- 
ciate rabbi  (dayyan)  in  Constantinople. 

Schiller-Szinessy,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscripts,  p.  28,  mentions  an  Isaac  ben 
Solomon  Almeida,  who  in  a Bible  manuscript  of 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  was  named  as  its 


Yehiel  of  Pisa,  to  perform  all  possible  kindly  offices 
toward  Lopez  d’Almeida  and  to  win  his  good-will 
by  impressing  upon  him  the  gratification  of  the  Ital- 
ian Jews  at  the  generous  attitude  of  Alfonso  toward 
their  coreligionists.  The  success  of  Abravanel’s 
effort  is  doubtful  (see  Sixtus  IV.). 

Bibliography:  De  Pina,  Cronira  de  Affonso  F.,  ch.  168; 

Cannoly,  BUi(j7'aphic  cler  Jachjiden,  p.  68;  Griitz,  Gcuch. 

d.  Judeiu  M ed.,  vllL338. 

H.  G.  E. 

ALMEMAR  or  ALMEMOR  : Corrupted  from 
the  Arabic  al-minbar,  “ the  chair,”  “ the  pulpit,  ” is  an 
elevated  platform  in  the  synagogue,  on  which  the 
desk  stands  for  reading  the  lessons  from  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Prophets.  In  the  synagogues  following 
the  Siianish  ritual  the  prayers  are  also  read  from  it. 


The  Almemar  or  Reading-Desk  of 

owner.  While  he  can  not  be  positively  identified  as 
being  of  the  family  of  Isaac  Almeida,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  such  is  the  case. 

Bibliography  : Stelnschneider,  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  137 ; 
Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  44. 

J.  Vr. 

ALMEIDA,  LOPEZ  D’ : Head  of  the  embassy 
sent  by  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
in  the  year  1472.  His  mission  was  twofold:  to  con- 
gratulate the  pope  upon  his  accession,  and  to  in- 
form him  of  the  king’s  victory  over  the  Moors  of 
Arzilla,  in  Africa.  Don  Isaac  Abravanel,  who  was 
prominent  at  the  court,  endeavored  to  induce  the 
embassy  at  the  same  time  to  plead  with  the  pope  in 
favor  of  the  Jews.  He  wrote  to  his  Italian  friend, 


THE  Synagogue  at  Florence,  Italy. 

In  Russia  it  still  goes  by  its  Talmudic  name  nt3'3, 
which  is  simply  the  Greek  /?wa,  a speaker’s  tribune. 
Being  the  counterpart  of  the  wooden  pulpit  from 
which  Ezra  read  the  Law  to  the  assembled  people 
who  stood  all  around  him  (see  Neh.  viii.  4),  its  proper 
place  seems  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  synagogue  (see 
the  literature  in  ‘‘Ben  Chananja,”  viii.  No.  39,  pp. 
681-688 : “ Die  Almemarfrage  ” by  Leopold  Lbw,  re- 
printed in  “ Gesammelte  Schriften,  ” iv.  93-107),  but  it 
has  in  modern  times  often  been  moved  forward  close 
up  to  the  Ark.  L.  N.  D. 

The  Septuagint  reading  in  the  passage  in  Neh.  is 
(37/fia  for  In  the  ‘Azarah,  or  Temple  hall,  a 

hema,  or  wooden  pulpit,  was  erected  for  the  king 
when,  every  seventh  year,  he  read  the  prescribed 
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section  in  Dent.  xxxi.  10,  11  (Sotah,  Mish.  vii.  8).  The 
Alexandrian  synagogues,  also,  had  a wooden  bema 
in  the  center  (Suk.  516).  In  both  passages  cited 
Rashi  explains  the  word  “bema”  as  “our  almem- 


So-calleU  “ Chair  of  Moses”  in  Synagogue  at  Kai-Fung-Fu, 
China. 

(From  “ Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”) 


bra.”  In  J.  Weil’s  “Responsa,”  p.  147,  it  is  called 
“ altar  ” (see  Berliner,  “ Aus  dem  Leben  d.  Deutschen 
Juden,”  2d  ed.,  p.  116,  in  which  attention  is  called 
to  “Or  Zarua‘,”  ii.  21,  which  latter,  in  turn,  desig- 
nates it  also  by  the  name  “ Katheder  ”).  This  term, 
however,  goes  further  back.  In  “Rev.  fit.  Juives,” 
xxxiv.  299,  Bacher  calls  attention  to  the  N-nnp 
(“chair  of  Moses”)  mentioned  by  Aha,  the 
Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  century,  in  Pesik. 
ed.  Buber,  76  (see  Esther  R.  toi.  2 and  Ex.  R.  xliii.). 
Bacher  compares  it  with  “the  seat  of  Moses”  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  2.  Under  the  same  name,  “the  seat  of 
Moses,”  an  Almemar  has  been  found  by  Father  Goz- 
ani  among  the  Jews  of  China,  at  Kai-Fung-Fu.  It 
was  described  by  him  as  “ a large  elevated  seat  in 
the  middle  of  the  synagogue,  from  which  the  Torah 
is  read  each  Sabbath  day  ” (see  Mayer  Sulzberger, 
“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  xxxv.  110). 

Regarding  the  question  whether  the  Almemar 
must  be  in  the  center  of  the  synagogue  or  not  rab- 
binical authorities  differ.  Maimonides,  “Yad  ha- 
Hazakah  ” (Tefillah,  xi.  3),  Jacob  Asheri,  and  Moses 
Isserles  (“Orah  Hayyim,”  § 150,  5)  hold  the  affirm- 
ative view,  following  Suk.  526;  while  Joseph  Karo 
in  “ Kesef  Mishneh”  to  Maimonides,  and  all  modern 
rabbis,  with  a few  exceptions,  hold  the  negative. 

Bibliography  : Leopold  Low,  Rdbbinisefie  Gutachten  «bcr 
ZulUssiglteit  und  Dringlichkeit  der  Synagogen-Reformen, 
In  Ben  Chananja,  1865,  viii.  681-688 ; idem,  Oesammelte 
Schriften,  iv.  93-107.  Opinions  of  Aub,  Fassel,  Frankel.Geiger, 
Hess,  Herxheimer,  Sam.  Hirsch,  Holdheim,  Hamburger,  Kahn, 
A.  Kohn,  Mannheimer,  Maier,  Neuda,  Philippson,  Schwab,  L. 
Stein,  Salomon,  Shrelnka,  and  Zipser,  all  in  favor  of  placing  the 
Almemar  near  the  Ark. 

K. 

Architecturally  Considered : The  Almemar 

is  generally  rectangular  in  form,  but  sometimes  the 
front  or  back  is  curved.  The  sides  are  open  and  are 
approached  by  steps,  never  less  than  three  in  num- 
ber and  sometimes  more ; and  there  are  to  be  found 


various  arrangements  of  railings  or  balustrades  with 
lamps  on  the  corner-posts.  As  a rule,  wood  is  the 
material  employed;  but  there  are  instances  whero 
marble  and  bronze  are  used.  The  desk  is  covered 
with  rich  drapery. 

In  the  older  synagogues,  and  in  most  orthodox 
ones,  the  position  of  the  Almemar  is  invariably  either 
in  the  center  of  the  building  or  further  back  nearer 
the  entrance.  The  space  between  it  and  the  Ark  is  left 
open  and  entirely  free  of  seats.  Recently,  how'ever, 
the  custom  of  combining  the  Almemar  with  the  Ark 
has  become  general.  The  advantage  of  this  is  ob- 
vious: first,  the  service  is  not  interrupted;  secondly, 
a much  larger  area  is  secured  for  seats.  So  while 
tradition  demands  that  the  Almemar  should  stand 
by  itself  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  the  practical  ne- 
cessity of  a larger  seating  capacity  has  occasioned 
the  adoption  of  the  newer  arrangement  in  the  great 
majority  of  modern  synagogues.  At  first  the  com- 
bination was  made  by  simply  moving  the  Almemar 
in  its  regulation  form  to  a position  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Ark.  In  this  position,  however,  the 
reader  could  not  face  the  congregation.  Conse- 
quently the  logical  development  of  this  scheme  has 
resulted  in  enlarging  the  platform  upon  which  the 
Ark  rests,  giving  it  capacity  enough  for  the  reading- 
desk  and  the  pulpit,  which  latter  is  a separate  struct- 
ure often  placed  in  front  of  the  reading-desk  on  a 
slightly  lower  level. 

In  many  of  the  Paris  synagogues,  and  in  the  larger 
ones  in  New  York,  a fine  decorative  composition  is 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  Ark  and  Al- 
memar. The  sjmagogue  in  Munich  is  another  exam- 
ple of  this;  and  by  the  use  of  different  levels  and 
the  arrangement  of  steps  and  balustrades  great  im- 
pressiveness and  architectural  interest  are  attained. 

In  the  Florence  synagogue,  where  the  Almemar 
is  near  the  Ark,  no  innovations  are  made  except  as 
to  its  position.  It  is  constructed  of  richly  inlaid 
wood;  and  the  railings,  which  are  of  bronze,  rest 
on  a base  of  marble  similar  to  that  used  for  the  floor 
and  for  the  steps  of  the  Ark.  The  pulpit  is  an  in- 
dependent structure,  entirely  separate,  and  is  placed 
against  one  of  the  piers  at  the  side  of  the  building. 


Almemar  of  Synagogue  at  Zabludow,  Russian  Poland. 

(From  Berson,  “Kilka  Slow.”) 


The  Almemar  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Kai- 
Fung-Fu  in  China — the  oldest  of  which  there  is 
any  knowledge — was  a simple  desk  with  the  sides 
extended  and  the  whole  placed  on  a circular  plat- 
form. A.  W.  B. 
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ALMEYDA,  JOSE  HENRIQUES  DE:  A wri- 
ter in  Amsterdam  in  tlie  earl.y  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  published  in  Portuguese : “ Auagrama 
Achrostica  do  Sagrado  Nome  de  Tora,  com  hum  Breve 
Discurso  por  Introito,”  Amsterdam,  1706.  This  was 
dedicated  to  D.  Abraham  Israel  Suasso  in  Amster- 
dam, and  consists  of  odes  upon  many  words  made  by 
combining  the  letters  of  min  (Torah).  It  is  very  rare 
indeed.  He  also  publislied  in  the  same  language 
“ Panegyrico  Encomastico  ao  e.\cell.  Senhor  D.  Joao 
Gomez  da  Silva.  Embaxadore.xtr.  de  Bey  de  Portugal. 


ALMODAD  (Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  read  EI- 
modad)  : The  eldest  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26,  I 
Chron.  i.  20).  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncer- 
tain. The  first  clement,  “Al,”  maybe  the  Arabic 
article,  and  the  second  perhaps  a corruption  of 
“Maudad  ” (see  Joktan). 

ALMOHADES : A Moorish  dynasty  in  north- 
western Africa  and  in  Spain  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  With  the  rise  of  the  Almo- 
hades  (Almuwal.diidin)  dynasty,  a radical  change 


ALMEMAR  OF  ASHKENAZIC  SYNAGOGUE,  JERUSALEM. 
(From  a photograph  by  the  American  Colony,  Jerusalem.) 


por  Primeiro  Plenipotenciario  de  paz  a estas  provin- 
cias  de  Holande,”  Utrecht,  1712;  a volume  of  verse 
dedicated  to  Don  J.  G.  de  Silva,  who  had  been  sent 
as  special  peace  plenipotentiary  from  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  the  united  provinces  of  Holland.  The 
work  is  also  extremely  rare,  not  being  found  even  in 
the  Montezinos  collection,  so  rich  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  works. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Biblioteca  Espanola^Poriiig. 
Juilakd,  p.  10. 

J.  Vr. 

ALMILIBY,  ADAM  : A Portuguese  Jew  who, 
together  with  Isaac  Belamy,  was  appointed  a farmer 
of  the  royal  taxes  in  13.53  by  King  Alfonso  IV.  By 
virtue  of  this  office  both  were  exempted  from  wear- 
ing the  Jew-badge,  and  were  endowed  with  power  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  the  royal  customs.  During 
their  term  of  office  the  Jews  of  Portugal  were  relieved 
of  all  imposts  except  the  poll-tax. 

Bibliography  : Mendes  dos  Remedios,  Os  Judcus  em  Portu- 
gal, p.  3G7. 

M.  K. 


was  suddenly  apparent  in  the  territories  which  it 
succeeded  in  bringing  under  its  scepter.  Religious 
laxity  had  penetrated  the  western  parts  of  the  Mos- 
lem world  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most  impor- 
tant tenets  of  the  faith  were  utterly  neglected. 
Being  consummate  theologians  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  uncompromising  orthodoxy  as  taught  by  Al- 
Ghazzali,  the  Almohade  rulers  initiated  a reaction  of 
the  most  thoroughgoing  kind.  The  new  state  of 
things  was  felt  by  the  Jews  as  soon  as  ‘Abd  al-Mu’- 
min,  the  second  Almohade  prince,  took  Morocco  in 
1149,  and  not  long  afterward  those  of  Moham- 
medan Spain  were  also  made  to  feel  the  difference. 
It  was  only  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  renewed 
rigidity  of  the  law  that  non-Moslems 
Forced  sliould  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Almo- 
Conversion  hade  states.  Tlie  Jews  and  Christians 
to  Islam,  had  to  choose  between  conversion  to 
Islam  and  emigration.  Synagogues 
and  churches  were  either  destroyed  or  changed  into 
mosques.  Man}'  people  left  their  homes,  others 
agreed  to  pronounce  the  formula  of  the  ^Moslem 
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creed,  while  secretly  continuing  the  observance  of 
their  own  religion.  In  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished practise  the  merel}^  formal  adoption  of  Islam 
was  deemed  sufficient  by  the  early  Almohade  rulers ; 
and,  as  Moslem  doctrine  emphasized  the  unity  of  God 
in  its  most  stringent  fashion,  many  Jews  thought  it 
only  a small  transgression  to  so  acknowledge  in  ad- 
dition Mohammed  as  a prophet.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  harm  which  it  was  felt  must  ultimately  result 
from  such  a notion,  Maimun  b.  Joseph,  the  father  of 
IVIaimonides,  who  at  that  time  had  settled  at  Fez 
with  his  family,  W'rote  his  “ Epistle  of  Consolation”  in 
which  he  advised  his  brethren  not  to  lose  heart  and 
faith.  In  the  same  cause  his  son  Moses  wrote  his 
“Letter  concerning  Conversion,”  to  encourage  those 
who  felt  the  gravity  of  even  this  outward  desertion 
from  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

But  such  proceedings  did  not  remain  unnoticed 
by  the  later  Almohade  princes,  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  utterance  of  a religious  formula. 
Abu  Yusuf  Ya'kub  Almansur,the  fourth  Almohade 
piince,  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  the  converted 
Jews,  forced  them  to  don  a distinguishing  garb, 
consisting  of  a black  tunic  wuth  long  .sleeves,  and  a 
yellow  scarf  as  head-covering.  His  successor  Abu 
Abdallah  changed  the  color  of  the  gaberdine  also 
to  yellow.  Before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  power  of  the  Almohades  was  broken  in 
Spain : but  in  northern  Africa  the  lot  of  the  Jews 
continues  a hard  one,  even  down  to  the  present  day, 
as  a result  of  the  Almohade  reaction. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Oesch.  d.  Judcn,  vii.  23,  98;  for  the 
Almohades  in  general,  see  Goldziher,  Materialien  zur 
Kenntnigs  der  Almohadeyiheivegung  in  Nard-Afinea^  in 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  xli.  30-140 ; Die  Beke7intnissfoi  meln  derAlmo- 
haden,  ibid.  168-171,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  On 
Maimun’s  letter,  see  Introduction  to  Simmonds’  edition  in  Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.  ii.  62,  335  et  sea. 

H.  IIiK. 

AXMOLI,  AliMULI,  or  ALMALI : A Span- 
ish-Jewish  family  name  derived  from  the  Arabic  al- 
mu'alli  (“  the  one  who  raises  up”).  In  addition  to 
those  referred  to  in  the  following  articles  two  other 
members  of  the  family  are  known.  A Salomon 
Almuli  is  mentioned  in  a Barcelona  list  for  the  year 
1262  (Jacobs,  “Sources,” No.  212,  p,  16).  In  a simi- 
lar list  occurs  the  name  of  Gento  Almuli  of  Calat- 
yud (Kayserling,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  viii.  492). 

G. 

Jesse  Almoli  : Son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Meir,  of  Bo- 
ton,  whose  collection  of  responsa  he  arranged  for  jmb- 
lication  in  the  year  1660.  M.  K. 

Nathaniel  b.  Joseph  ibn  Almoli : A physician 
of  Saragossa,  Spain,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  translated  Maimonides’  commentary  on 
the  fifth  Order  (“Kodashim”  = sacred  things)  of  the 
Jlishnah  from  the  original  Arabic  into  Hebrew.  In 
November,  1296,  Rabbi  Simiiah  was  sent  by  the  Jew- 
ish community  of  Rome  to  Spain  to  obtain  a Hebrew 
version  of  the  commentary ; and  he  was  advised  by 
Solomon  ben  Adret  to  procure  a capable  translator 
in  Saragossa.  A copy  of  the  full  commentary  on  the 
first  five  Orders  was  to  be  found  only  in  that  town ; 
and  as  the  first  Order  had  already  been  translated  by 
All.iarizi,  and  the  second  and  third  by  scholars  in 
Huesca,  there  remained  for  the  scholars  of  Saragossa 
only  the  fourth  and  fifth  Orders.  On  Simhah’s  ar- 
rival at  Saragossa  Almoli  expressed  his  willingness 
to  undertake  the  translation  of  one  Order;  and  the 
fifth  was  assigned  to  him. 

Unfortunately  for  the  work,  Almoli  had  not  mas- 
tered the  neo-Hebrew  language;  he  had  a defective 
manuscript  to  decipher,  and,  as  he  himself  admits, 
he  was  not  an  experienced  Talmudist.  Further- 
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more,  through  want  of  care  in  copying,  the  trans- 
lation has  come  down  to  modern  times  in  a most 
deplorable  condition.  Almoli  lacked  utterly  the 
faculty  of  adapting  the  correct  Hebrew  words  to  the 
Arabic  originals,  a faculty  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  bj^  Alharizi  and  the  Tibbonides.  Frequently 
Almoli’s  style  is  clumsy,  and  his  expressions  are 
often  vague;  therefore,  his  plea  for  indulgence  is 
not  altogether  without  reason.  With  all  these  de- 
fects, the  translation  still  has  the  merit  of  first  ren- 
dering this  celebrated  commentary  accessible  to 
those  unacquainted  with  Arabic. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  2051;  idem, 
Hebr.  Uehers.  li.  925;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
den  in  Rom,  i.  254,  420. 

J.  Vr. 

Solomon  b.  Jacob  Almoli  (Almuli)  : Phy- 
sician and  Hebrew  author  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
lived  in  Turkey,  probably  in  Constantinople.  As 
a physician  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  quite  a repu- 
tation, but  he  is  better  known  as  a Hebrew  gram- 
marian. In  1517  he  wrote  an  introductory  ode  to 
Elisha  b.  Abraham  b.  Mattathia’s  “Magen  David,” 
which  was  a defense  of  Kimhi’s  grammatical  system 
against  Proflat  Duran’s  criticism.  Shortly  after,  he 
published  “Halikot  Shewa,”  a grammatical  essay 
upon  the  s/iem  (Constantinople,  1519).  He  also  wrote 
“ ]\Ieassef  Lekol  ha-Mahanot  ” ('I'he  Collector  from 
All  Camps)  (no  date  or  place),  which  was,  in  a way, 
a prospectus  for  a Jewish  encyclopedia.  (The  book 
is  extremely  rare ; the  Bodleian  possesses  only  a manu- 
script copy  of  a part.  Neubauer,  “ Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS.  ” No.  1936,  4. ) Best  known  and  oftenest  printed 
of  all  his  works  is  his  “ Pitron  Halomot  ” or  “ Mefa,s- 
her  Helmin  ” (Solution  of  Dreams),  a dream-book,  in 
which  he  explains  all  passages  in  the  Talmud  refer- 
ring to  dreams  or  their  interpretation.  It  consists  of 
three  chapters  upon  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and 
upon  the  averting  of  evil  dreams,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Salonica,  about  1516.  It  was  republished 
in  1518  in  Constantinople,  then  later  in  Cracow ; was 
printed  in  Amsterdam  by  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  and  in 
1694  appeared  in  a Judoeo-German  translation.  He 
also  wrote  a philosophical  treatise  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soul  and  its  immortality,  entitled  “ Sha'ar  ha- 
Shem  he-Hadash,”  Constantinople,  1533.  He  appears 
to  have  become  a man  of  wealth  in  later  years, 
for  he  published  at  his  own  expense  numerous 
grammatical  works.  Thus  in  1529  he  published 
Ibn  Ezra’s  “Yesod  Mora,”  and  in  1530  the  work 
“Sefat  Yeter”  by  the  same  author.  To  an  edition 
of  Ibn  Yahyah’s  “Leshon  Limmudim”  in  1.542  he 
supplied  an  introductory  poem  beginning  with  the 
words  “Rcu  Sefer.”  Outside  of  the  frequently  re- 
printed “Pitron  Halomot,”  his  other  works  are  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2281;  Carmoly, 
Hist,  des  Medecins  Juifs,  p.  159 ; Dukes,  Zur  Rabbinisehen 
Sprachkunde,  p.  70;  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  xi.  265; 
Landau,  Gesch.  d.  Jildischen  Aerzte,  p.  85 ; Conforte,  Rare 
ha^Dorot,  34a ; Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.  1041,  No.  1960. 

J.  Vr. 

ALMOLIK  (ALMALIK),  ABRAHAM  BEN 
JUDAH  ELIMELECH.  See  Abrauam  ben  Ju- 
dah. 

ALMON : A city  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18);  now  called 
‘Almit.  Found  also  in  the  corresponding  list  of 
I Chron.  vi.  45  [A.V.  60],  but  there  called  Alemeth. 

G.  B.  L. 

AliMOND  (ipt^) : A term  applied  to  a tree  (Jer.  i. 
11,  Eccl.  xii.  5),  to  a fruit  (Gen.  xliii.  11,  Num.  xvii. 
23  [A.  V.  8]),  and  to  a bud  or  flower  (Ex.  xxv.  33, 
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xxxvii.  19).  Once  (Gen.  xxx.  37)  the  same  tree  is 
calleil  luz,  its  name  in  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic. 
Tlie  almond  is  the  Amygdalus  communis  (L.),  of  the 
order  Rosac&c.  Its  Hebrew  name  (sheked)  is  derived 
from  a stem  meaning  to  “ waken  ” or  “ watch,  ” to 
wliich  Jeremiah  makes  reference  in  his  use  of  it 
(Jer.  i.  11).  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  tree  to  awaken  from  the  sleep 
of  winter ; but  it  more  probably  expresses  its  color  or 
some  other  physical  quality.  About  January  the  bare 
tree,  still  devoid  of  leaves,  is  suddenly  covered  with 
blossoms  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  broad.  The 
petals,  pink  at  the  bottom,  become  white  at  the 
top,  producing  the  effect  of  a perfectly  white  tree. 
It  is  a native  of  western  Asia.  The  fruit  was  con- 
sidered a delicacy  (compare  Gen.  xliii.  11).  In  Eccl. 
xii.  5 it  is  used  metaphorically,  according  to  most 
interpreters,  of  an  old  man’s  gray  head. 

G.  A.  B. 

ALMON  DIBLATAIM : A stopping-place  in 
Moab  in  the  Israelites’  journey  from  Egypt  (Num. 
xxxiii.  46,  47).  Called  Beth  Diblataini  in  Jer.  xlviii. 
22.  G.  B.  L. 

ALMORAVIDES  (AL-MURABATIN)  : A 

Moorish  dynasty  in  northwestern  Africa  and  in  Spain 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  rise  of 
this  dynasty  marked  a new  epoch ; for  the  first  time 
non-Arab  rulers  occupied  a Moslem  throne.  Yusuf 
ibn  Tashfin,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  did  not  even 
understand  Arabic.  He  was,  therefore,  unacquainted 
with  many  traditions  and  customs  of  Moslem  gov- 
ernment, but  was  also  free  from  Moslem  prejudices. 
Religious  observances  were  anything  but  rigid ; the 
treatment  of  non-Moslem  subjects  was,  therefore, 
dictated  by  liberal  principles.  Yusuf  was  of  a kind 
disposition  and  a lover  of  justice,  and  the  Jews 
under  Ids  sway  had  little  to  complain  of.  In  Africa 
he  indirectly  provided  new  homes  for  them  by 
founding  Morocco  and  Tlem9en  (1062),  and  no  doubt 
also  brought  about  a welcome  change  for  many 
Jews  living  in  Spain  when  he  conquered  the  Om- 
miades.  Only  on  one  occasion  is  he  said  to  have 
threatened  the  Jews  of  Lucena  with  compulsory 
change  of  faith  ; but  they  ultimately  bought  him  off 
with  large  sums  of  money.  Under  the  rule  of  his 
son  Ali  (1106-43),  when  the  Almoravides  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  Jews  occupied  important  posts. 
The  poet  Solomon  A1  Mu'allim  (Abu  Ayyub),  praised 
by  Alharizi  for  his  great  talent,  was  his  physician. 
Among  other  prominent  Jews  was  the  physician 
Abraham  ben  Meir  ibn  Kamnial  (Abu  al-Hasan),  to 
whom  Judah  ha-Levi  (who  spent  the  years  of  his 
training  in  a place  belonging  to  the  rulers)  dedicated 
seven  poems,  Isaac  (Abraham)  ibn  Muhajir,  and  Sol- 
omon ben  Farusal  (Ferrisol).  The  Almoravide  do- 
minion soon  declined,  and  was  superseded  in  Spain 
by  that  of  the  Almohades  in  1149.  H.  H. 

ALMOSNINO  : A distinguished  Jewish  family 
originally  dwelling  in  Aragon.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  Jellinek  (see  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No. 
6430),  is  deiived  from  the  Arabic  and  denotes  “ an 
orator.”  The  following  members  of  the  family  are 
those  best  known  to  fame; 

Abraham  Almosnino  : Father  of  Joseph,  a phy- 
sician,and  Hayyim.  Heand Abraham Canombrial 
were  grandfathers  of  the  motlier  of  Moses  Almosnino, 
and  were  hurned  at  the  stake  by  the  Inquisition 
(Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1771). 

i^asdai  Almosnino : Rabbi  in  Tetuan.  He  is 
the  author  of  “ Mishmeret  ha-Kodesh  ” (The  Holy 
Charge),  a supercommentary  on  Rashi’s  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch,  published  at  Leghorn,  1825 ; 


and  “ Hesed  El  ” (The  Mercy  of  God),  a series  of 
annotations  upon  Biblical  and  Talmudical  passages, 
published  at  Leghorn,  1826. 

Isaac  Almosnino : Rabbi  at  Gibraltar  and  later 
hakam  of  the  London  Spanish  and  Portuguese  con- 
gregation (Bevis  Marks);  died  in  1784. 

Isaac  Almosnino:  Named  as  the  author  of  a 
translation  of  Aristotle’s  “Ethics”  into  Hebrew  (see 
Kayserling,  “Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.”  p.  11);  but  in 
all  probability  he  has  been  confused  with  Moses 
Almosnino. 

Joseph  Almosnino : Son  of  Isaac  and  grandson 
of  Moses  b.  Baruch  Almosnino;  born  1642;  died  at 
Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  in  1689.  He  was  rabbi  at  Bel- 
grade, and  author  of  numerous  responsa,  collected 
by  his  son  Isaac  under  the  title  “ ‘Edut  bi-Yehosef  ” 
(Testimonies  in  Joseph)  and  published  at  Constanti- 
nople, 1711-33. 

Moses  b.  Baruch  Almosnino : Distinguished 
rabbi ; born  at  Salonica,  1510 ; died  in  Constantinople 
about  1580;  elected  rabbi  of  Neveh  Shalom  com- 
munity of  Spanish  Jews  in  that  city  in  1553,  and  of 
the  Liwyat  Hen  congregation  in  1560.  He  was 
eminent  alike  for  knowledge  of  rabbinical  matters 
and  for  scholarship  in  the  science  of  his  day,  particu- 
larly natural  physics  and  astronomy,  furnishing  com- 
mentaries upon  many  treatises  translated  from  the 
Arabic  and  Latin.  In  1565  he  successfully  repre- 
sented his  brethren  at  an  audience  with  the  sultan  Se- 
lim II.,  petitioning  for  the  confirmation  of  their  civil 
rights.  He  wrote,  in  1570,  a rather  prolix  Hebrew 
commentary  on  the  Biblical  “ Five  Rolls,”  under  the 
title  “ Yede  Mosheh”  (The  Hands  of  Moses) ; also  an 
exposition  of  the  Talmudical  treatise  “ Abot  ” (Ethics 
of  the  Fathers),  published  at  Salonica  in  1563;  and 
a collection  of  sermons  delivered  upon  various  occa- 
sions, particularly  funeral  orations,  entitled  “ Meam- 
mez  Koah  ” (Reenforcing  Strength).  These  were 
published  in  Hebrew  by  his  son  Simon,  the  expense 
being  defrayed  by  two  other  sons,  Abraham  and 
Absalom.  Another  Hebrew  work  by  Almosnino 
was  “Tefillah  le-Mosheh  ” (The  Prayer  of  Moses),  an 
apologetic  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  published  at 
Salonica  in  1563,  and  republished  at  Cracow  in  1598 
and  1805.  In  Spanish  he  wrote  a homiletic  work, 
“ Regimiento  de  la  Vida,  ” which  treats  among  otlier 
things  of  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  the  influence  of 
the  stars.  Providence,  the  moral  life,  education  of 
children,  and  freedom  of  the  will.  To  this  was  ap- 
pended a chapter  on  “ Dreams,  Their  Origin  and  True 
Nature,  ” written,  as  it  is  stated,  at  the  request  of  Don 
Joseph  Nasi,  duke  of  Naxos.  Although  written  in 
Spanish,  the  work  was  printed  in  Hebrew  characters 
at  the  press  of  Jo.seph  Jaabez,  Salonica,  1564,  and 
was  republished  at  Venice  in  1604,  and  at  Salonica  in 
1729.  An  appendix  of  five  pages  contains  a list  of 
difficult  Spanish  words,  occurring  therein,  translated 
into  Hebrew.  An  edition  in  Spanish  letters  was  pub- 
lished by  Samuel  Mendes  de  Sola  and  associates  in 
Amsterdam,  1729,  dedicated  to  Aaron  David  Pinto. 
This  work  is  considered  by  Sanchez  to  be  one  of  the 
rarest  in  the  Spanish  language.  A historical  work 
by  Almosnino,  “Extremos  y Grandezas  de  Constan- 
tinopla,”  also  in  Spanish  with  Hebrew  characters, 
was  transliterated  and  republished  by  Jacob  Cansino, 
Madrid,  1638. 

According  to  Steinschneider  (“  Hebr.  Uebers.”  p. 
215),  Moses  Almosnino  was  also  author  of  a com- 
mentary upon  Aristotle’s  “ Ethics.”  Carmoly  (p.  12) 
mentions  it  under  the  title  of  “Pene  Mosheh”  (The 
Face  of  Moses),  stating  that  it  was  written  by  Moses 
at  Palestria  near  Salonica,  and  that  his  son  Simon, 
after  his  father’s  death,  desired  to  publish  it  (1584). 

Samuel  Almosnino : Rabbi  at  Salonica  in  the 
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sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a commen- 
tary on  some  of  the  minor  prophets,  published  among 
the  rare  commentaries,  in  Moses  Frankfurter’s  large 
Bible,  Amsterdam,  1724-27 ; also  of  a commentary  on 
' the  Pentateuch,  with  particular  regard  to  Rashi’s 
commentary. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  841, 1445, 1770- 
1773, 2404 : Idem,  Hehr.  Uebers.  p.  124  ; Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jucl.  i.  40 ; 
Kayserllng,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  pp.  10,  11 ; Carmoly,  La 
Famine  Almosnino  (reprinted  from  L'Univers  Israelite, 
1850),  in  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  xii.  619;  Sanchez,  Po- 
esias  Castellanos  Anteriores  al  siglo,  xv.  pp.  185  et  seq. ; Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.  xi.  136 ; Gratz,  In  Monatsschrift,  xiii.  23  et  seq. 

F.  DE  S.  M. 

Solomon  Almosnino : Secretary  to  the  Bevis 
Marks  Synagogue  (Sephardic),  in  London,  England; 
born  Sept.  5, 1792;  died  in  London.  1878.  He  was 
descended  from  an  an- 
cient Spanish  family, 
his  grandfather,  who 
was  chief  rabbi  of 
Gibraltar,  having  mi- 
grated to  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  the 
year  1814  Almosnino 
was  appointed  clerk  to 
the  secretary  of  the 
Bevis  Marks  Syna- 
gogue, and  on  the 
death  of  the  secre- 
tary, in  1821,  was 
elected  his  successor. 
He  practically  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  the 
congregation;  and  its 
entire  funds  passed 
Solomon  Almosnino.  through  his  hands.  He 

was  concerned  in  all 
the  historical  events  of  his  community  for  half  a 
century.  Being  entirely  bound  up  in  his  work,  all 
his  hopes,  fears,  and  aspirations  were  concentrated 
in  the  mahamad-room  (vestry -room)  at  Bevis  Marks. 
His  modest  and  unassuming  kindness  won  for  him 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  sections  of  the 
community. 

Bibliography  : Jew.  Chron.  and  Jew.  World,  January,  1878. 

G.  L. 

ALMS  : A word  derived  from  the  Greek  tXer/fioavvrj 
(mercifulness),  used  by  Greek-speaking  Jews  to  de- 
note almost  exclusively  the  offering  of  charity  to 
the  needy,,  from  a feeling  of  both  compassion  and 
righteousness  (zedakah).  (See  LXX.  on  Prov.  xxi. 
21,  and  Dan.  iv.  24.)  The  word  “almsgiving,”  how- 
ever, is  far  from  expressing  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  zedakah,  which  is,  charity  in  the  spirit  of  up- 
rightness or  justice.  According  to  the  Mosaic  con- 
ception, weaith  is  a loan  from  God,  and  the  poor  have 
a certain  claim  on  the  possessions  of  the  rich ; while 
the  rich  are  positively  enjoined  to  share  God’s  boun- 
ties with  the  poor.  A systematic  mode  of  relief  of 
the  needy  was,  therefore,  provided  by  the  law  and 
by  the  institutions  of  the  synagogue  (see  Charity). 
But  all  these  provisions  could  not  entirely  remove 
want.  “ The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,  ” 
says  the  lawgiver,  and  commands;  “Thou  shalt 
open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor, 
and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  land”  (Deut.  xv.  11).  In 
the  course  of  time  the  giving  of  Alms  out  of  mere 
pity  and  without  regard  to  the  permanent  relief  of 
the  recipient,  became  a meritorious  practise,  posses- 
sing, like  sacrifice,  the  power  of  atoning  for  man’s 
sins,  arid  redeeming  him  from  calamity  and  death. 
The  verse  Prov.  xi.  4 (compare  xvi.  6,  xxi.  3)  was 


expounded  in  this  sense:  “Water  will  quench  bla- 
zing fire;  so  doth  almsgiving  make  atonement  for 
sins.”  “Lay  up  alms  in  thy  store-house;  it  shall 
deliver  thee  from  all  affliction  ” (Ecclus.  iii.  30, 
xxix.  12). 

Accordingly,  King  Nebuchadnezzar  is  told  by 
Daniel:  “Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness  [ze- 
dakah— almsgiving]  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing 
mercy  to  the  poor”  (Dan.  iv.  27),  and 

Talmudic  both  Daniel  and  the  king  become  mod- 
Conception.  els  of  charity  (Midr.  Zutta,  Cant.,  ed. 

Buber,  p.  21).  (See  Altar.)  Tlic  en- 
tire story  of  Tobit  is  a lesson  on  almsgiving  and  its 
redeeming  powers  (Tobit,  i.  3, 16;  ii.  14;  iv.  7-11 ; xii. 
8,  9).  “ Alms  deliver  from  death  and  purge  away 

all  sin”  (compare  Prov.  xi.  4);  whence  the  custom 
of  giving  Alms  at  funerals  (see  Zedakah  Box). 
“Every  one  who  occupies  himself  with  charity  shall 
behold  the  face  of  God,”  as  it  is  written  (Ps.  xvii. 
lo,  TIeb.):  “I behold  Thy  face  by  almsgiving”  (zedek; 
see  Midr.  Teh.  l.c.,  B.  B.  IOg).  Almsgiving,  prayer, 
and  fasting  constituted  the  three  cardinal  disciplines 
which  the  synagogue  transmitted  to  both  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  the  Mohammedan  mosque  (see  Tobit, 
xii.  8;  and  compare  Matt.  vi.  1-18;  and  the  Koran, 
where  almsgiving,  called  zaknt  (Aramaic  zakvia), 
or  sadaka  (zedakah),  is  always  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  prayer  (sura  ii.  40,  104;  ix.  M).  The 
Manda?ans,  too,  made  almsgiving  (zidka)  and  fasting 
the  means  of  obtaining  eternal  life  and  bliss  (see 
Brand,  “Mandilische  Schriften,”  pp.  28  et  seq.).  Ac- 
cording to  Rab  Assi  of  the  third  century,  “almsgiv- 
ing is  equal  in  value  to  all  other  commandments” 
(B.  B.  9(f;  compare  Luke,  xv.):  “It  saves  man  from 
sudden,  unnatural  death  and  the  soul  from  doom  ” 
(R.  Johanan,  B.  B.  IOg,  after  Prov.  x.  2):  “Almsgiv- 
ing is  more  than  any  sacrifice,  though  personal  charity 
is  superior  even  to  almsgiving”  (R.  Eleazar,  Suk.  49^;). 
R.  Eleazar  states  also  that  it  should  precede  prayer, 
taking  Ps.  xvii.  15  also  to  mean,  “ After  almsgiving  I 
shall  behold  Thy  face,”  B.B.  10«.  Likewise  each  fa.st- 
day  was  virtually  an  occasion  for  almsgiving,  as  the 
day’s  offerings  were  handed  over  to  the  poor  (Ber. 
66).  Compare  Midr.  Zutta,  Cant.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  21: 
“ The  Israelites  fast  and  give  their  food  and  that 
of  their  children  to  the  poor  ” — quoted  by  Origen, 
“Homilies  to  Leviticus,  ” x.  (see  also  Aristides,  xv.  9). 

“ Almsgiving  is  a powerful  paraclete  (mediator)  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  their  Father  in  heaven ; it 
brings  the  time  of  redemption  nigh  ” (B.  B.  IOg).  In 
allusion  to  the  various  Biblical  pas- 

The  Gift  sages  concerning  zedek  and  zedakah 

of  Kiug  — righteou.sness  in  the  sense  of  alms- 

Mouobazos.  giving — Tosef. . Peah,  iv.  20  (also  B.  B. 

12rt)  narrates  a story  of  King  Monoba- 
zos,  the  husband  of  queen  Helena  of  Adiabene,  who 
lived  about  the  year  18.  He  is  in  the  legend  probably 
confounded  with  his  son  Izates,  who,  after  his  father’s 
death,  became  a convert  to  Judaism,  and  sent — in 
addition  to  the  rich  gifts  of  his  mother — large  sums 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  XX.  2,  § 5).  “When  the  generous  gifts  he 
had  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  in  the  time  of  great 
famine,  provoked  the  protests  of  his  brothers,  who 
reproached  him  for  having  thus  squandered  what  his 
royal  ancestors  had  gathered  together,  he  replied : 

“ My  ancestors  laid  up  here  on  earth  ; I in  heaven  (Ps.  Ixxxv. 
13); 

My  ancestors  laid  up  treasures  where  the  human  hand  can 
reach  them  ; I,  where  no  human  hand  can  reach  them  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  1.5) : 

My  ancestors  laid  up  treasures  that  bear  no  trult ; I,  such  as 
bear  fruit  (Isa.  iii.  10)  ; 

My  ancestors  laid  up  treasures  of  Mammon ; I,  treasures  of 
souls  (Prov.  xi.  30)  ; 
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My  ancestors  gathered  and  will  not  reap  the  benefit ; I have 
gathered  and  shall  reap  the  benefit  (l)eut.  xxiv.  19-22) ; 

My  ancestors  laid  up  treasures  for  this  world : I,  for  the  world 
to  come,  as  it  is  said  (Isa.  Iviii.  8)  : ‘ Thy  righteousness 
[almsgiving]  shall  go  before  thee  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  thy  rearward.’  ” 

This  contrast  between  the  treasures  of  unrighteous 
Mammon  (Prov.  x.  2)  and  the  treasures  of  righteous- 
ness laid  up  for  the  world  to  come  (Isa.  xxxiii.  6;  see 
the  translation  in  the  Septuagint  and  Shab.  31«)  is 
also  alluded  to  in  a similar  utterance 
God  and  of  Jesus,  in  Luke,  xii.  33,  34;  Matt.  vi. 

Mammon.  19-24:  “Sell  what  ye  have  and  give 
alms;  provide  yourselves  bags  which 
wax  not  old,  a treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth 
not,  where  no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  cor- 
rupteth.  For  where  your  treasure  is  [whether  of  un- 
righteousness or  righteousness]  there  will  your  heart 
be  also  [your  soul — in  the  world  to  come].”  Here 
follows  in  Matthew  the  passage  of  the  single  (sincere) 
eye  and  the  evil  eye,  misplaced  in  Luke,  xi.  34-36, 
which  recalls  several  similar  rabbinical  utterances: 
“ He  that  gives  a free  offering  should  give  with  a 
well-meaning  [unbegrudging]  eye”  (Yer.  B.  B.  iv. 
11);  whereas  the  rich  man  who  shows  an  evil  (be- 
grudging) eye  to  the  collectors  of  Alms,  will  lose 
his  riches  (according  to  Eccl.  v.  12,  Ex.  R.  xxxi.). 
Compare  Paul  in  II  Cor.  ix.  7-9:  “God  loveth  the 
cheerful  giver,”  with  B.  B.  lOi  in  connection  with 
Ps.  cxii.  9,  God  lavishes  his  bounty  in  the  same 
measure  as  men  give.  Thus  also  II.  Eleazar  refer- 
ring to  Hosea,  X.  12:  “The  kindness  displayed  in  the 
giving  of  alms  decides  the  final  reward  ” (Suk.  496). 
“ Therefore  no  disciple  of  the  wise  should  live  in  a 
city  where  there  is  no  alms-box  ” (Sanh.  176).  Alms- 
giving should,  therefore,  be  done  in  secret  (Eleazar, 
B.  B.  9rt;  Derek  Erez  Zutta,  ix.  4,  after  Prov.  xxi. 
14),  and  not  before  men,  for  “he  who  gives  before 
men  is  a sinner,”  as  it  is  said,  that  God  shall  bring 
also  “ the  good  deed  before  his  judgment  ” (Eccl.  xii. 
14,  Hag.  5a,  Shab.  104«,  B.  B.  lOa).  In  view  of  the 
current  exposition  (see  Sifreonthe  passage)  of  Dent. 
XV.  10,  “ Let  not  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor 
brother.  . . thou  shalt  surely  give  him,”  as  meaning 
“ thou  shalt  surely  give  him — him  directly — and  no 
one  shall  stand  between  him  and  thee,”  the  Essaioi 
or  Essenes  (“the  secluded  ones”)  had  their  treasury 
in  a chamber  of  their  own  in  the  Temple,  so  that 
both  the  giving  and  the  taking  should  remain  unob- 
served (Mishnah  Shek.  V.  6).  Such  a “chamber  of 
the  Essenes”  (silent  or  modest  ones)  D'NCJ'n  03^^^ 
existed  in  every  town  in  order  that  the  poor  of  good 
families  should  be  enabled  to  receive  their  support 
in  seclusion  (Tosef. , Shek.  ii.  16). 

In  the  same  spirit  Jesus,  in  the  “ Sermon  on  the 
ISIount”  (Matt,  vi.)  says:  “Take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
j'our  alms  [zedakah — righteousness]  before  men  to 
be  seen  of  them,  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  The  Temple  “ treasury” 
in  the  story  of  the  widow’s  mite  (Luke,  xxi.  2;  Mark, 
xii.  41 ; compare  .Josephus,  “Ant.”  xix.61,“B.  J.”  v.  2) 
into  which  rich  and  poor  cast  their  gifts, consisted  of 
thirteen  trumpet-like  receptacles  of  brass,  so  shaped 
to  prevent  dishonest  people  from  taking  out  coins 
while  pretending  to  cast  them  in  (Shek.  v.  1 and  Yer. 
49,  3 ; 506.  For  later  times  compare  ‘Er.  32a  and  Git. 
606).  The  words  of  Jesus,  “ This  widow  hath  cast  in 
all  the  living  that  she  had,”  refer  to  Lev.  ii.  1,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  rabbis  (Lev.  R.  3),  “ The  poor  widow 
bringeth  her  very  life  [nefesK]  in  her  little  ‘ meat- 
offering, ’ ” and  are  an  exact  parallel  to  the  story 
of  the  widow  and  the  priest,  or  the  poor  and  King 
Agrippa, given  in  the  Midrash  as  illustrations.  But 
while  the  gifts  cast  into  the  receivers  were  intended 


for  Temple  use  and  not  for  charity,  the  fact  that 
the  term  korban  (sacrifice  for  the  treasury)  was 
retained  for  “ charity  ” in  Christian 
The  communities  until  the  third  century 
Alms-Boxes.  (“B.  J.”ii.  4;  Mark,  vii.  11,  “Apost. 

Const.  ” ii.  36 ; Cyprian,  “ De  Oper.  ” and 
“Eleemos.”  xiv.)  shows  tliat  it  was  actually  treated 
like  the  Temple  gifts.  Even  the  trumpet-shaped 
alms-holders  seem  to  have  been  retained  in  the  Church 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  judging 
by  the  term  conchcB  (conch-shells)  applied  to  the 
charity  treasury  (see  Mehlhorn,  “Aus  den  Quellen 
der  Kirchen-Gesch.”  i.  27,  note  10;  against  Ratzin- 
ger  und  Kraus  quoted  in  Ulilhorn,  “ Christl.  Liebes- 
thatigkeit,”  p.  399).  At  any  rate  it  is  with  an  allu- 
sion to  the  trumpet-like  form  of  the  alms-box  that 
Jesus  said  (Matt.  vi.  2 et  seq. ) : “ Therefore  when  thou 
doest  thine  alms  do  not  sound  a trumpet  before  thee, 
as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  [at  the 
public  fasts]  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory 
of  men.  . . . Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy 
right  hand  doeth : that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret ; 
and  thy  Fathei , which  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall 
reward  thee  openly.  ” The  latter  sentence  may  refer 
to  Prov.  xi,  21  (yad  le-yad  — “ hand  to  hand”)  inter- 
preted by  the  rabbis  (Sotah,  46,  5a)  as  alluding  to 
the  giving  of  charity  in  secret.  Compare  also  the 
Mandiean  teaching  (Brand,  “Mandilische  Schriften,” 
pp.  28,  64); 

“ If  you  give  alms  do  not  do  it  liefore  witnesses.  If  you  give 
with  tile  right  hand,  do  not  tell  it  to  your  left ; if  you  give  with 
the  left,  do  not  tell  it  to  your  right.  Any  one  who  giveth  and 
has  witnesses,  it  shall  not  be  accounted  to  him.” 

Almsgiving  is  regarded  as  an  offering  brought  to 
God; 

” They  that  give  alms  to  the  poor,  give  it  to  Me,”  says  God,  for 
it  is  said:  “My  korban.  My  bread”  (Num.  xxvlll.  2).  Surely 
God  needs  no  bread,  nevertheless  He  says  : “ I count  your  gifts 
as  though  you  were  My  children  supporting  their  father  ” (Mldr. 
Zutta,  Cant.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  23 ; compare  the  exact  parallel  in  Matt. 
XXV.  4.5,  where  Jesus  speaks  simply  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
Father  of  all). 

The  abuse  of  almsgiving  made  itself  felt  occasion- 
ally in  Talmudic  times.  “ He  who  takes  alms  by  de- 
ception, or  without  need  of  the  same,  will  finally  go 
to  ruin,  ” says  an  old  Baraita  (Ket.  68a). 

On  Giving  Compare  Ecclus.  xii.  1-6 : “ When  thou 
Alms.  wilt  do  good,  know  to  whom  thou  doest 
it.  Give  unto  the  good  and  not  unto 
the  sinner”  (compare  “Didache,”  i.  5,  6).  Still,  says 
R.  Eleazar  (Ket.  68a) : “ Let  us  be  thankful  that  there 
are  deceivers  among  the  needy,  to  excuse  us  some- 
what for  the  guilt  which  the  many  uncared-for  bring 
upon  us.  ” 

To  give  Alms  only  to  such  as  are  worthy  was  there- 
fore made  an  object  of  special  solicitude.  “When 
given  to  undeserving  persons  it  is  not  a meritorious 
act,  receiving  reward”  (B.  B.  96).  “Happy  he  that 
considereth  the  poor,”  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xii.  2); 
not  “he  that  giveth.”  This  is  an  admonition  to  us 
to  take  personal  interest  in  him  and  not  simply  to 
give  him  Alms  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.). 

“He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor; 
his  righteousness  [almsgiving]  endureth  forever” 
(Ps.  cxii.  9).  Compare  Talmud  Kallah : “ What  shall 
men  do  in  order  to  acquire  wealth  for  their  children  ? 
Let  them  do  the  work  of  heaven  by  dispensing  alms 
among  the  poor,”  in  accordance  with  Ps.  cxii.  9,  and 
Yalk.  to  Prov.  xi.  24 : “ He  that  lavisheth  bountifully 
shall  increase  his  wealth,  and  he  that  giveth  spar- 
ingly shall  see  his  fortune  decrease.” 

In  the  course  of  time,  almsgiving  gave  way  to  or- 
ganized charity.  See  Charity. 

Bibliography  : D.  Cassel,  Die  Armenverwaltung  dee  Alien 

Israel,  1887.  K. 
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ALMTJG.  See  Algum. 

ALNAHARWANAI  (■'NJS'nnjijN),  JOSE : A 

Hebrew  scholar  of  the  gaonic  period ; probably  of 
Nehardea.  He  is  the  author  of  a rimed  alphabetical 
treatise  iu  Hebrew  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  printed 
in  “Kerem  Hemed,”  part  ix.  This  poem  is  inter- 
esting for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  calendar  as  well  as  on  the  history  of  neo-He- 
brew poetry. 

Bibliographt:  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber.  Encyclo- 
padie,  § 2,  xxxl.  104 ; Harkavy,  Zihkaron  la-Rishonim,  v.  115- 


ALNAKIF,  ISAAC  BEN  JOSEPH:  Litur- 
gical poet  of  the  thirteenth  century  (in  Spain?),  who 
composed  a zulat  (liturgical  poem  between  the 
Shema*  and  ‘Amidah)  for  the  Passover  service  (see 
Zunz,  “ Literaturgescli. ” p.  504;  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
xi.  310),  W.  M. 

ALNAQ,UA  : An  important  family  of  Spanish 
Jews,  the  first  mention  of  whom  occurs  late  in  the 
twelfth  century.  In  Hebrew  the  name  is  written 
mpj  or  It  is  the  same  as  mipjN  or  XlIXpJN, 

though  Steinschneider  seems  to  be  of  a different 
opinion.  In  modern  works  the  name  appears  as 
Alnaqua,  Alnequa  (Zedner),  Aluncawi  (Kayserling), 
and  Ankoa.  Originally  from  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
members  of  the  family  spread  to  northern  Africa  and 
Turkey,  where  by  marriage  they  became  related^  to 
the  Durans  and  Benvenistes.  The  first  two  of  whom 
mention  is  made  are  Judah  and  Samuel,  who  fell 
victims  to  court  slanders  in  Toledo  about  the  year 
1200.  The  three  brothers,  Abraham,  Joseph,  and 
Solomon,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  came 
each  to  an  untimely  end ; the  first  was  assassinated 
(1341) ; the  other  two  were  cut  off  by  the  plague  a 
few  years  later.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Alna- 
quas  settled  in  northern  Africa,  where  they  became 
the  leaders  of  the  communities.  From  Zunz’s  notes 
the  following  genealogical  tree  may  be  traced : 

? 


Judah  Samuel 


Abraham,  d.  1341  Joseph  Solomon 

1 I 

Ephraim,  d.  1355  | " | 

Samuel,  d.  1344  or  1345  Israel|  d.  1391 

Ephraim,  d.  1442 


Israel  Judah 

I I 

Ephraim  [Daughter] 

about  1468  m.  Zemah  Duran 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
Alnaquas  are  to  be  found  in  Turkey,  prominent  as 
scholars  and  philanthropists.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Abraham  ben  Mordecai  Ankawa  was  a Halakist 
of  some  renown  in  Morocco  (Steinschneider,  “ Hebr. 
Bibl.”  i.  113). 

Bibliography  : Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  435-436 ; Solomon  ibn  Verga, 
Shebet  Yehudah,  ed.  Wiener,  p.  27 ; Kayserling,  Sephardim, 
p.  114;  Steinschneider,  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  132,  xi.  310. 

M.  B.— G. 

Epliraim  ben  Israel  Alnaqua  (Alnucawi, 
J^kava,  Ankoa;  called  Rab  in  Africa):  Phy- 
sician, rabbi,  and  theological  writer ; founder  of  the 
Jewish  community  at  Tlem^en,  North  Africa,  in 


which  place  he  died  in  1442.  According  to  a legend, 
Alnaqua  escaped  from  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which 
had  martyred  his  father  and  mother  at  the  stake, 
and  came  to  Africa  mounted  on  a lion,  using  a ser- 
pent as  a halter.  Azulai  refers  to  him  as  a mir- 
acle-worker. Alnaqua  succeeded,  after  all  other 
physicians  had  failed,  in  curing  the  only  daughter 
of  a king  of  the  family  Beni  Zion.  Refusing  the  re- 
ward of  gold  and  silver  offered  him  by  the  king,  he 
begged  only  that  the  Jews  living  near  Tlemijen  might 
be  united  in  it.  In  this  way  the  community  was 
formed.  Alnaqua’s  first  care  was  to  establish  a large 
synagogue:  this  is  still  inexistence,  and  bears  his 
name.  Above  the  rabbi’s  chair,  on  which  the  verse 
Jer.  xvii.  12  is  engraved,  a lamp  burns  perpetually. 
Alnaqua’s  grave,  surrounded  by  those  of  his  family, 
is  in  the  old  cemetery:  it  is  sacred  to  North  African 
Jews,  and  is  frequently  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all 
Algeria. 

Alnaquahad  twosons,  Israel  and  Judah.  The  latter 
lived  at  Oran,  Mostaganem,  and,  later,  at  Tlemgen, 
and  became  the  father-in-law  of  Zemah  Duran.  Al- 
naqua wrote  for  his  elder  son  Israel  “ Sha'ar  Kebod 
Adonai  ” (Entrance  to  the  Glory  of  God),  containing 
answers  to  the  criticisms  of  Nahmanides  on  the 
“ Moreh  ” of  Maimonides.  Manuscripts  of  this  work 
exist  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  He  wrote, 
also,  some  religious  hymns. 

Bibliography  : Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  s.v.;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha^Sefarim,  p.  599 ; Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS. 
Nos.  939,  2 : 12.58, 2 ; Revue  Africaine,  1870,  pp.  377-383 ; Zunz, 
Z.  G.  p.  435;  Idem,  Liter aturgeach.  p.  524. 

s. 

Israel  ben  Joseph  Alnaqua : Ethical  writer 
and  martyr;  lived  in  Toledo,  Spain;  died  at  the 
stake,  together  with  Judah  ben  Asher,  iu  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1391.  He  is  the  author  of  an  eth- 
ical work  in  twenty  chapters,  entitled  “Menorat  ha- 
Maor  ” (Candlestick).  The  work  commences  with  a 
long  poem,  an  acrostic  on  the  author’s  name.  Then 
follows  a preface  in  rimed  prose.  The  introduction 
to  each  chapter  is  headed  by  a poem,  giving  the 
acrostic  of  his  name,  Israel.  It  was  printed  in  1578. 
A manuscript  of  it  is  in  the  Bodleian.  An  abridgment 
of  it  was  published  at  Cracow,  1593,  under  the  title 
“Menorat  Zahab  Kullah  ” (Candlestick  Wholly  of 
Gold).  It  is  divided  into  five  sections,  which  con- 
tain observations  (1)  on  laws  in  general;  (2)  on  edu- 
cation; (3)  on  commerce:  (4)  on  the  behavior  of  liti- 
gants and  judges  in  court;  (5)  on  conduct  toward 
one’s  fellow  men.  This  is  supplemented  by  a trea- 
tise, nn  riDB^,  consisting  of  Talmudic  and  mid- 
rashic  sayings  and  maxims,  which  has  been  published 
in  German  (Hebrew  characters)  in  Wagenseil’s  Be- 
lehrung  der  Jiid.-Deutschen  Red-  und  Schreibart,” 
Konigsberg,  1699. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  435;  Benjacob,  Omr  ha^Sefa- 
rim,  p.  337,  No.  1436;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  5447 ; S. 
Scheebter,  Monatsschrift,  xxxlv.  114,  2Si. 

M.  B. 

Yom-Tob  Alnaqua:  Talmudist  and  author; 
lived  at  Salonica  in  the  eighteenth  century ; author 
of  DV  containing,  (1)  Responsa  on  the 

four  Turim ; (2)  novellte  on  various  Talmudic  trea- 
tises ; (3)  observations  on  the  language  of  Maimonides 
and  of  the  Turim ; and  (4)  homilies  (Salonica,  1788). 
Bibliography  : Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  565. 

J.  S.  R. 

ALNUCA'WI,  EPHRAIM.  See  Alnaqua, 
Ephraim. 

ALOES  : Translation  of  occurring  four 

times  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num.  xxiv.  6,  Ps.  xlv. 
8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  Cant.  iv.  14),  and  of  aTid?;  in  the  New 
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(John,  xix.  39).  In  all  these  passages,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  it  signifies  a perfume  used  upon 
garments  or  a bed.  It  was  the  gum  of  the  Aloexylon 
and  Aqxiilaria  ovata  of  Malacca  and  of  A.  agallo- 
cJnim  of  Bengal  (Toj',  “Proverbs,”  p.  153,  in  “inter- 
national Critical  Commentary  ”),  and  not  the  wood 
itself.  It  was  distinct  from  the  common  bitter 
aloe  used  in  medicine  and  from  the  American  aloe 
(“Encyc.  Bibl.”).  In  Num.  xxiv.  6 the  word  indi- 
cates a tree ; but  that  a tree  of  southeastern  Asia 
should  be  known  to  an  eighth-century  Israelitish 
poet  sufficiently  to  be  used  in  a simile  is  more  than 


doubtful.  In  the  Septuagint,  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, the  word  is  rendered  “ tents  ” ; but  the  occur- 
rence of  “ gardens  ” before  it  and  of  “ cedars  ” after 
it  compels  us  to  look  for  a tree  of  some  kind.  Dill- 
mann  (Com.  to  Num.  xxiv.  6,  2d  ed.,  p.  157)  con- 
jectures that  the  word  was  originally  DP’N  (compare 
Ex.  XV.  27,  Gen.  xiv.  6).  signifies  also  terebinth 
(compare  Septuagint  to  Gen.  xiv.  6),  and  this  would 
accord  with  the  context  quite  as  well.  G.  A.  B. 

ALONZO  DE  LA  CALLE.  See  America,  Dis- 
covery OF. 

ALONZO  DE  CARTAGENA,  or  DE  SANTA 
MARIA;  Marano;  born  in  Burgos,  Spain,  in  1385. 
Alonzo,  together  with  his  father,  Salomon  ha- 
Levi,  or  Paul  de  Burgos,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  was  baptized  in  1391.  Having  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  Law,  while 
yet  young  he  became  deacon  of  Santiago  and  Se- 
govia. (Swing  to  his  erudition  and  adroitness  he 
exerted  great  influence  at  the  Castilian  court,  whence 


he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  negotiate  peace  between 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal.  Alvaro  de  Luna 
sent  him,  with  Gonzalo  Garcia  de  S.  Maria,  his 
brother,  to  represent  Spain  at  the  Council  of  Ba- 
sel. Alonzo,  who  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
received  the  episcopal  see  of  Burgos,  inherited  also 
his  father’s  hatred  for  the  Jews.  To  his  influence 
may  be  ascribed  the  malevolent  decrees  of  the  Basel 
Council,  especially  the  bull,  so  hostile  to  the  Jews, 
which  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  till  then  a most  mild  ec- 
clesiastic, issued  on  August  8,  1442,  to  the  bishops 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  by  virtue  of  which  all  Christians 
were  prohibited  from  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  Rnd 
the  latter  were  stripped  of  all  their  civil  rights,  and 
debarred  from  holding  any  public  office.  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  a man  very  friendly  to  the  Jews,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  bull,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  the  king  over  to  a humane 
treatment  of  the  Jews.  This  caused  Alonzo  to  be- 
come the  most  violent  opponent  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
De  Luna  was  ultimately  discharged  from  office,  and 
subsequently  assassinated.  Alonzo,  called  “ the  joy 
of  the  Spaniard  and  the  delight  of  religion,”  pub- 
lished several  philosophical  and  theological  works, 
as  well  as  some  erotic  poems. 

Bibliography  : J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Historia  de  los  Judios 
de  Eiipana,  Hi.  11  et^eq. ; idem,  Estudins  Jlistnricns  Politi- 
cos II  Literarlos  Sohre  los  Judios  de  Espalia,  pp.  584  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ALONZO  DE  HERRERA : Cabalist,  philoso- 
pher. See  Herrera,  Alonzo  de. 

ALP  ALAS  (ALE  ALAS),  MOSES:  A Jew- 
ish preacher  at  Salonica  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Of  his  many  homiletic  and  theo- 
logical writings,  there  have  appeared  in  print,  “ Wa- 
yakhel  Mosheh  ” (And  Moses  Col  lected),  a collection  of 
sermons  (Venice,  1597),  and  “Hoyl  Mosheh”  (Moses 
Was  Content),  apologetic  essaj's  on  Judaism  and  the 
excellence  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Venice,  1597).  The 
name  Alpalas  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
“al-Fallas” (The  Money-Dealer; “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
xi.  591). 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  1768. 

M.  K. 

ALPHA  : The  Greek  name  for  Aleph  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  older  tradition  of  R.  Ishmael  (She- 
kalim, iii.  2;  compare  Aleph),  used  as  a mark  for 
the  first  of  the  shekel  boxes  in  the  Temple.  Accord- 
ing to  Men.  ix.  1-6,  Alpha  designated  the  first  qual- 
ity of  the  flour  used  in  the  Temple  (see  Alphabet). 

K. 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA  : An  expression  found 
in  several  places  in  the  Revelation  of  John  (xxi.  6, 
xxii.  13,  i.  8),  a book  which  is  to-day  almost  uni- 
versally recognized  by  New  Testament  scholars  of 
the  critical  school  as  derived  from  an  originally  Jew- 
ish work.  It  is  found  in  passages  like  “ I am  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  ” 
(xxi.  6);  “I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last”  (xxii. 
13) ; and  also,  “ I am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is,  who 
was,  and  who  will  come,  the  Almighty  Ruler  ” (i.  8.). 
This  is  not  simply  a paraphrase  of  Isa.  xliv.  6 : “ I 
am  the  first  and  the  last,”  but  the  Hellenized  form 
of  a well-known  rabbinical  dictum:  “The  seal  of 
God  is  Emet,”  which  means  Truth  and  is  derived 
from  the  letters  n D N.  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the 
last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  Thus  Jo- 
sephus defines  God  as  “ the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  all  things.”  See  Zipser’s  edition  of  Josephus 
“Contra  Ap.”  edited  by  Jellinek,  1871,  pp.  159, 160. 
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In  Yoma,  69d  and  Sanli.  64a,  the  following  is  re- 
lated : “ The  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  prayed 
to  God  to  remove  from  the  earth  the  Evil  Spirit,  as 

the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  Immediate- 
ly a scroll  fell  from 
heaven  with  the  word 
nos  (Truth)  written 
tliereon,  and  there- 
upon a fiery  lion 
came  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. It  was  the 
Spirit  of  Idolatry 
leaving  the  earth. 
“ This  legend  shows,  ” 
said  R.  Hanina,  “ that 
the  seal  of  God  is  noS 
— Truth.”  More  light  is  thrown  on  the  passage  (Yer. 
Yeb.  xii.  13a,  Gen.  R.  Ixxxi.),  where  the  verse  (Dan. 
X.  21),  “I  shall  show  thee  what  is  marked  upon  the 
writing  of  truth  ” {Mketab  emet)  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : Whatever  decree  bears  the  signum  of 
God,  nDS>  is  immutable ; for,  says  Simon  ben  Lakish : 
“ X is  the  first,  D the  middle,  and  n the  last  letter  of  the 
alphabet — this  being  the  name  of  God  according  to 
Isa.  xliv.  6 explained  Yer.  Sanh.  i.  18a:  ‘I  am  the 
first  [having  had  none  from  whom  to  receive  the  king- 
dom]; I am  the  middle,  there  being  none  who  shares 
the  kingdom  with  me ; [and  I am  the  last],  there  be- 
ing none  to  whom  I shall  hand  the  kingdom  of  the 
world.  ’ ” Evidently  the  original  utterance  in  the 
Apocalypse  referred  to  God  (and  not  to  Jesus).  A 
careful  investigation  of  the  passage,  however,  makes 
it  quite  probable  that  the  whole  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew  with  reference  to  the  verse  in  Daniel,  and 
owing  to  its  being  translated  into  Greek,  the  con- 
nection between  vers.  5 and ,6,  viz.,  the  reference  to 
DOX,  was  lost.  Compare  Justin’s  “Address  to  the 
Greeks,”  xxv.,  which  says:  “Plato,  when  mystically 
expressing  the  attributes  of  God’s  eternity,  said, 
‘God  is,  as  the  old  tradition  runs,  the  end  and  the 
middle  of  all  things’ ; plainly  alluding  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  ” Compare  also  Irenaeus,  “ Adversus  Haere- 
ses,”  xiv.  3. 

Bibliography:  Gfrorer,  Genchichte  deg  Urcliristentliitmg,  ii. 
285.  K 

ALPHABET,  THE  HEBREW:  The  charac 
ters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  are  derived  from  the 
so-called  Phenician  or  Old  Semitic  letters,  to  which 
almost  all  systems  of  letters  now  in  use,  even  the 
Roman,  can  be  traced.  But  this  latter  is  in  mediate 
relation  only  to  the  original  source,  while  the  He- 
brew Alphabet  has  kept  closer  to  the  primitive  signs. 
In  spite  of  the  great  progress  made  in  Semitic  paleog- 
raphy during  the  last  decades,  which  enables  the 
student  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  several  styles  of 
characters  used  by  the  various  Semitic  peoples  from 
the  ninth  century  b.c.  down  to  the  present  day,  no 
opinion  can  as  yet  be  expressed  with  any  certainty 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  characters.  Attempts  have 
repeatedly  been  made  to  derive  them 
Origin  of  from  the  Egyptians  (see  Bibliography 
Alphabet.  1,  at  end),  or  from  the  Babylonian 
(Bibliography  2),  but  with  indifferent 
success.  The  reason  for  this  uncertainty  lies  per- 
haps in  the  fact  that  the  oldest  known  forms  of 
these  letters  come  from  a time  that  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a long  period  of  development,  during 
which  time  the  characters  themselves  may  have 
undergone  important  modifications.  It  may  also  be 
said  with  a certain  amount  of  probabilit}'^  that  the 
alphabet  did  not  possess  from  the  beginning  all  the 

characters  that  it  now  contains.  Thus  (n)  is 


manifestly  an  expansion  of  ^ (n);  © (O)  is  merely 

X (n),  enclosed  in  a circle;  again  by  the  addition 
of  a horizontal  line  between  the  top  and  bottom 

strokes  ^ (D)  is  formed  from  i (f),  and  a perpendic- 
ular stroke  served  perhaps  to  develop  (V)  from 

W (t^).  Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  of  what  race  the  inventor  of  these  let- 
ters was,  the  alphabet  undoubted!}’  received  these  ex- 
pansions from  a Semite.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the 
names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  originated  with 
the  same  man,  then,  since  their  form  is  Aramaic,  one 
could  say  that  he  was  an  Aramean;  but  they  may 
also  have  arisen  somewhat  later.  The  names  for  the 
characters  were  chosen  with  reference  to  near-by 
things,  such  as  parts  of  the  body  and  other  objects 
of  the  daily  life  peculiar  to  the  Bedouins,  the  name 
of  each  of  which  began  with  the  very  sound  the  let- 
ter indicated.  In  a few  cases  the  names  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  form  which  the  sign  rep- 
resented. These  names,  as  well  as  the  order  of  the 
letters,  certainly  existed  at  least  one  thousand  years 
B.C.,  for  they  were  known  when  the  Greeks  adopted 
their  alphabet  from  the  Semites.  At  this  period  the  al- 
phabet must  already  have  undergone  local  variations 
among  the  different  ethnical  groups  of  the  northern 
Semites. 

The  most  important  monument  written  in  alpha- 
betical characters  of  this  epoch  comes  from  a terri- 
tory closely  bordering  on  Palestine.  Not  only  does 
the  language  of  this  section  greatly  resemble  the 
Hebrew,  but  the  writing  already  exhibits  a coloring 
which  approaches  the  epigraphic  monuments  of  Pal- 
estine. This  is  the  famous  Moabite  stone,  Avhich  was 
discovered  in  1868  by  the  Alsatian  missionary  Klein 
near  Dibon  in  the  land  of  Moab.  Various  govern- 
ments attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  this  valu- 
able stone ; and  when  Turkey  began  to  participate  in 
the  strife,  the  Bedouins,  from  intense 

Moabite  hatred  of  the  Turks,  broke  it  into  bits. 
Stone.  The  greater  part  of  the  fragments 
were,  however,  recovered  and  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  This  monu- 
ment dates  from  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  mentioned  in 
H Kings,  iii.  4.  who  describes  upon  it  his  victorious 
wars  against  Israel  and  his  doings  in  the  interior  of 
his  land.  The  language,  with  slight  deviations,  is 
Hebrew,  and  reads  almost  like  a chapter  from  the 
Book  of  Kings.  The  form  of  the  letters  is  already 
essentially  cursive.  One  peculiarity  which  the  in- 
scriptions on  this  monument  have  in  common  with 
Hebrew,  and  which  the  latter  idiom  has  developed 
still  further,  is  of  special  interest;  namely,  the  tend- 
ency to  bend  the  stems  of  the  letters  which  slant 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  letter 
that  follows,  and  also  to  extend  the  letters  more  in 
the  width  than  in  their  length  or  perpendicular  di- 
mension. These  are  the  eight  lines  of  the  inscription 
transliterated  into  the  later  Hebrew  characters,  ac- 
cording to  Lidzbarski’s  “Handbuch,”  Plate  I.  See 
Moabite  Stone,  and  Bibliography  3. 

in  . 3ND  . iSc  . iSd  . . 13  . . -|JS  1 

dSc  . IJN’I  . OB’  . IB’Stt’  . 3SD  . SjJ  . I'-'D  . '3N  I '13'  2 

D . j:tt’D3  I nnip3  . B’D3'’  . hni  . nD3n  . iryNi  | '3N  . ion  . 'n  3 
isy  1 ’BIB’  . 733  . 'INin  . '31  . pSen  . S3D  . ’JJB’H  . ’3  . VB"  4 
1N3  . B’n3  . IlIB’  . ’3  . pi  . P’  . 3BD  . DN  . Uy’1 . SnIB”  . . ' 5 

1313 .1CB  .'D’3  I 3ND . nN’.ujJN . Nn.DJ.iDB’i.nj3  . HcSn’i  I nx  6 
is  .83  . PB  . ’IDj;  . B’1’1. 0'7y.13B.13B.SB1B”'l  I nP331.n3  .B1B1  7 
B”1  . PB”  . iy31B  . nj3  . ’D’  . 'Xni  PC’  . P3 . 3B”I  . I B3inD  . V 8 

Palestinian  monuments  of  the  earliest  antiquity  are 
very  rare.  From  the  preexilic  time  there  exists  but 


Antique  Finger-Ring  Bearing  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  Found  at 
Rome. 


(From  Vigoroux,  **Dict.  de  la  Bible.”) 
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one  inscription  of  any  length,  found  in  the  Siloam 
tunnel  in  1881.  It  relates  an  episode  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  conduit,  and  dates  perhaps  from  the 
time  of  Hezekiah.  The  six  lines  below  transliter- 
ated are  taken  from  a photograph  in  the  “ Zeitschrift 


A peculiarity  of  these  seals  is  the  separation  of 
the  lines  by  two  parallel  strokes.  See  Seals,  and 
Bibliography  5.  For  seal  No.  1 compare  Lidzbar- 
ski,  “Handbuch,”  p.  487,  and  Clermont-Ganneau, 
“Recueil  d’Archeologie  Orientale,”  iii.  189;  for  No. 


Inscription  found  in  the  Siloam  Aqueduct. 

(From  Vigoroux.) 


der  Morgenliindischen  Gesellschaft,”  vol.  xxxvi.  See 
Siloam  Insckiption,  and  Bibliography,  4. 

-uya  . napjn  . 13-1 . n'n  nti . n^pin  ■ - 1 

p.B’N . 8p . . aipjnS . PDN . . iPN.p-un  2 

n . D'31 . 1 . jD'D . nsa  . mi . p'n  . '3  . iyp . 8s  . np  3 

laSu  . pp[i]Sy . ppj . lyp  . ppp8  . B’s  Dasnn  . lan  . napi  4 
SD1 . PCS  . pSsi . D’PNDa  . napan  . Vs  . nsidp  . jn  . D’dp  5 
oaxn.p  . iPNP  8y . pxp  . naj . ri'P  . ncs  . p 

As  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  text  the  language  is 
pure  Hebrew,  and  differs  externally  only  in  the  spar- 
ing use  of  the  matres  lectionum.  The  script,  which 
was  probably  previously  traced  upon  the  polished 
stone  by  a "P'PID  “IDD  (a  ready  writer)  with  a reed, 

resembles  the  writing 
used  in  the  preparation 
of  a legal  manuscript 
rather  than  that  seen  on 
monuments.  It  shows 
a conspicuous  prefer- 
ence for  curved  lines, 
which  not  infrequently 
end  in  little  strokes  or 
flourishes.  Besides  this 
monument  there  exist 
from  preexilic  times 
only  some  very  short 
inscriptions.  They  are 
mostly  on  seals,  some 
of  which  may  be  even 
older  than  the  Siloam 
inscription.  They  are 
characterized  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of 
names  composed  with 
in’ ; as  well  as  by  the  utter  absence  of  any  represen- 
tation of  living  things.  There  is,  however,  a series 
of  seals  that  certainly  bear  Hebrew  legends,  and  yet 
have  pictures  of  animals  or  of  Egyptian  symbols. 


Seal  No.  1. 
Dips 


(From  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  “ ArchSologie 
Orientale.”) 


Seal  No.  2. 
inntji  ja  inujnS 

(From  Clermont-Ganneau,  in 
“Journal  Asiatique.”) 


3 compare  Clermont-Ganneau,  ib.  154  et  seq. ; for 
No.  2 Clermont-Ganneau,  “Journal  Asiatique,” 
1883,  i.  129. 

Other  smaller  inscriptions 
with  Old  Hebrew  characters 
occur  as  “fac- 
Seals.  tory-marks” 
upon  clay  ves- 
sels, which  were  found  in 
Jerusalem,  in  Tell-es-Safi,  and 
in  Tell-Zakariya  (southwest 
of  Hebron).  These  are  proba- 
bly the  product  of  the  royal 
potteries  which  existed  in  the  different  cities,  and  in 
addition  to  the  word  “jSd?’.  “to  the  king,”  the  seals 
mention  also  the 
name  of  the  town  in 
which  the  pottery 
was  situated  (com- 
pare Lidzbarski, 

“Ephemeris,”  i.  54; 

Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  Quarterly 
Statement,  July,  1900, 
pp.  207  et  seq.  The 
following  town  - 
names  have  been 
found : Socho,  Zif, 

Ezer,  Hori,  Hebron. 

This  explanation  of 
the  legends  is  due  to 
Clermont-Ganneau 
and  Canon  Dalton.  It 
is  more  acceptable 
than  the  other  which 
would  see  here  the 
name  of  the  king  or 
some  other  person. 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  text  shows 
and  p3n.  These  smaller  monuments  of  epigraphy 


Seal  No.  3. 
in'tt’p  ntt'N  8'jas8 

(From  Clermont-Ganneau,  In  “ ArcMologie 
Orientale,”) 
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aud  most  of  the  seals  date  from  preexilic  times.  Like 
tlie  Hebrew  language,  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  at  this 

time  was  almost  ex- 
clusively used  in  Pal- 
estine. Only  the  up- 
per classes,  who  were 
in  relations  with  for- 
eign lands,  spoke  and 
wrote  Aramaic  (H 
Kings,  xviii.  26;  com- 
pare G.  Hoffmann,  in 
Slade’s  “ Zeitschrift,  ” 
i.  337,  note  1 to  Isa. 
viii.l).  But  a marked 
change  took  place 
after  the  Babylonian 
exile.  The  Aramaic 
language,  which  had 
then  already  si)read 
over  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  though 
used  by  the  side  of 
the  local  dialects,  was 
gradually  accepted 
by  the  Jews,  together 
with  its  script.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  was 
still  used  as  the  literary,  the  “ holy,  ” language,  the 
writers  did  not  altogether  give  up  the  use  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  characters. 

During  the  first  centuries  after  the  Exile,  the  Jews 
certainly  used  Hebrew  in  their  writings.  From  this 
period  up  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  there  are  ex- 
tant no  monuments  bearing  inscriptions;  for  the  fol- 
lowing one  there  exist  many  remains,  though  in  small 
dimensions,  being  mainly  confined  to  coins.  One 
would  think  that  the  characters  used  on  a coin  would 
be  those  most  widely  known ; and. 
Coins.  indeed,  in  Syria,  Aramaic  script  and 
language  are  principally  used  upon 
coins.  But  the  right  to  coin  money  was  in  olden  times 
as  to-day  looked  upon  as  a sign  of  political  independ- 
ence. Therefore,  when  the  Jews,  after  their  suc- 


A.  B. 

Shekel  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  Second  Year  of  Independence  (140- 
139  B.C.). 

A,  3[nj]e’  SsTi”  bills’  B,  niynpH  DAifn’ 

(After  Madden,  “Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 

cessful  revolt  against  the  Seleucids,  felt  themselves 
masters  in  their  own  land,  they  not  only  wanted  to 
have  their  own  coins,  but,  to  give  more  forceful 
expression  to  their  newly  won  independence,  they 
inscribed  legends  in  their  own  language  and  their  own 
script.  The  letters  on  these  coins  resemble  very  closely 
those  of  the  Siloam  inscriptions  and  the  smaller  mon- 
uments. But  what  is  there  evidently  the  flourish  of 
the  reed  as  it  hurried  over  the  surface,  or  an  imitation 
of  it,  appears  here  in  fixed  form.  The  curved  stems 
of  the  old  script  have  been  broken  at  right  angles, 
upon  the  lower  leg  of  which  the  letter  appears  to 
rest.  The  appended  stroke  and  flourishes,  which  be- 


fore appeared  accidental,  became  essential  parts  of 
the  letter,  while  other  original  parts  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  wri- 
ting is  the  freedom  observed  in  placing  the  character 
(see  Plate  L,  cols.  4—6).  For  about  a hundred  years 
these  characters  were  used  upon  the  coins;  they  were 
then  supplanted  by  the  Greek. 

Not  until  the  revolts  against  Nero  and  against  Ha- 
drian did  the  Jews  return  to  the  use  of  the  old  He- 
brew script  on  their  coins,  which  they  did  from  sim- 
ilar motives  to  those  which  had  governed  them  two 
or  three  centuries  previously;  both  times,  it  is  true, 
only  for  a brief  period  (see  Coixs,  and  Bibliography 
6).  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  exists  only  one 
other  small  monument  bearing  the  same  sort  of  let- 
ters. It  is  the  capital  of  a column,  discovered  in  1881 
byM.  Clermont-Ganneau  near  Amwas,  with  the  in- 
scriptions ina  and  'Elf  ©edf*  (“God  is 

One  ”).  This  may,  however,  possibly  be  of  Samari- 
tan rather  than  of  Hebrew  origin. 

While  the  Jews  adopted  the  Aramaic  alphabet, 
gradually  abandoning  their  own,  the  Samaritans  held 


Copper  Coin  of  the  Revolt  Against  Nero  («t)-67). 
A,  o'?irn’  B,  ‘’Nis’'  nbNjb  nns  pib' 


(After  Madden,  “ Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 

fast  to  the  original  forms,  in  order  to  show  themselves 
the  veritable  heirs  of  ancient  Hebraism.  They  then 
not  only  used  the  Hebrew  text  for  sacred  books,  but 
employed  it  in  secular  writings  as  well,  and  later  on 
even  used  it  for  both  Aramaic  and  Arabic.  The  let- 
ters already  adorned  with  angles  and 
Samaritan  corners  were  still  further  overloaded 
Alphabet,  under  their  hands  and  developed  into  a 
sort  of  Gothic  (see  Plate  I.,  cols.  8-10). 
It  is  the  same  character  used  in  all  the  Samaritan 
books  of  to-day,  and  remains  the  only  offshoot  of  the 
old  Hebrew  script  extant,  while  the  modern  Hebrew 
Alphabet  is  of  Aramaic  origin. 

The  Aramaic  characters  had  undergone  many 
changes  in  development  before  the  Jews  became  ac- 
quainted with  them.  The  oldest  monuments  with 


Inscription  on  Column  Discovered  Near  Amwas  by 
Clermont-Ganneau. 


this  alphabet  are  those  discovered,  about  ten  years 
ago,  in  or  near  the  ruined  mound  of  Zingirli,  north 
of  Nicopolis  (Islahie),  and  dating  from  the  eighth 


* Compare  “Archives  des  Missions  Scientlflques  et  Litt4raires,” 
ill.  series,  ix.  ^2,  xl.  211. 
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century  b.c.  The  texts  are  partly  In  Aramaic  and 
partly  in  the  local  dialect,  which  was  a compromise 
between  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  (see  Bib- 
Aramaic  liography  7).  Several  hundred  monu- 
Origin  of  ments  of  smaller  dimensions  represent 
Modern  the  succeeding  centuries,  among  which 
Hebrew  those  worthy  of  special  mention  are 
Letters.  the  two  tombstones  found  in  the 
moimd  of  Nerab,  near  Aleppo,  which 
date  from  the  seventh  century  b.c.  (see  note  8). 
A larger  number  of  inscriptions  came  from  the  ar- 
chives of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  As  a rule,  these  are 
cuneiform  inscriptions  relating  to  commerce,  and  giv- 
ing short  Aramaic  legends  somewhat  in  the  fashion 
of  a label.  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  official 
scribes  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  not  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  complicated  cuneiform  alphabet, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  facilitate  future  reference 
to  these  archives,  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  a brief 
explanatory  synopsis  of  their  contents  in  Aramaie 
(compare  “Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum,”  ii. 
No.  et  seq.). 

These  dockets,  written  entirely  in  cursive  char- 
acters, are  of  special  scientific  value,  because  tliej^ 
allow  us  to  follow  up,  step  by  step,  the  transition  of 
the  Aramaic  alphabet  from  the  original  form  to  that 
in  which  it  became  known  to  the  Jews  in  Babylonia, 
and  even  through  some  later  developments  (see  plate 
IL,  col.  3).  During  that  period  the  alphabet  had 
undergone  material  changes,  and  at  its  close  scarcely 
a symbol  retained  the  form  of  three  centuries  before. 
The  letters  2,  T,  "i  exemplify  this  evolution  in  a char- 
acteristic manner.  Originally  they  were  written  with 

closed  heads ( ^,  ^)though,  in  writing  rapidly. 


less  and  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  juncture  of 
the  lines.  But  what  was  at  first  only  negligence  be- 
came later  a fixed  custom.  The  heads  were  opened 
more  and  more,  and  the  former  convergent  strokes 
developed  into  parallel  lines,  so  that  these  three  let- 


ters took  on  the  following  forms:  In 

‘Ayin  (0)  the  circle  opened  more  and  more  until  the 
curve  o became  an  angle  open  at  the  top:  V.  In 

Alepli  ( ) the  sides  of  the  angle  separated,  the 


Changes  in  upper  one  moving  more  and  more  to 
Letters.  the  right  and  becoming unreeognizably 


small. 


So  also  in 


the  upper  side  of  the 


angle  is  moved  to  the  left  and  placed  perpendicu- 
larly at  the  end  of  the  other  leg;  thus  2 became  Lj, 

and  therewith  came  to  resemble  closely  “j  and  2.  In 
He  the  lower  horizontal  lines  were  detached  from  the 
perpendicular,  one  of  them  was  gradually  omitted, 
and  the  other  attached  to  the  horizontal  cross-bar,  as 


1 7].  The  metamorphosis  of  = 1 took 

place  by  the  reduction  of  the  head  until  it  beeame  en- 
tirely flat  and  2 is  curved  to  a 2.  Again  in  Zayin  and 
Yod  the  double  curved  line  A/  is  gradually  straight- 
ened, the  former  becoming  |,  while  Yod  develops 
into  which  sign  is  gradually  made  smaller  until  it 
is  reduced  to  scarcely  more  than  a mere  dot.  In  Het, 
the  central  horizontal  stroke  only  was  retained,  and 


was  moved  more  and  more  to  the  top:  M,  H,  12.  In 
Tet,  too,  one  line  of  the  eross  was  omitted  and  the 
other  fastened  to  the  now  open  circle  so  that  the  let- 
ter could  be  made  witli  one  stroke:  D.  In  the  case 


of  Mem  and  Shin  the  broken  line  y first  becomes 
and  for  the  latter  of  these  two  letters  the  middle 
stroke  is  then  made  parallel  with  the  right  one,  so 
that  a new  sign  results,  while  in  the  case  of  Mem 
^ becomes  ^ or  In  this  latter  form  the  straight 
stroke  I extends  above  the  curved  line  and  soon 
becomes  greatly  lengthened.  Similarly  the  head  of 
^ (D)  is  transformed  into  a zigzag  and  gradually 

becomes  ^ which  is  simplified  to  The  eircular 
head  in  Koph  was  at  first  not  closed ; it  becomes  first 
p , and  then  by  the  addition  of  a hook  to  the  left  is 

changed  to  p.  In  Tav,  the  cross-line  \ forms  an 
angle,  the  right  side  of  which  is  lengthened  until  it 

reaches  the  base  n- 

The  particular  form  given  to  these  Aramaic  letters 
with  ink  upon  papyrus,  at  the  close  of  this  evolu- 
tionary period — that  is,  about  the  fifth  or  fourth  cen- 
tury B.c. — is  shown  by  a series  of  Aramaic  papyri 
from  Egypt  collected  in  the  “ Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum,”  ii.,  table  xv.  Imitations  of  these  cur- 
sive forms  were  also  executed  upon  stone.  A glance 
at  the  text  in  the  “Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semitica- 
rum,” ii.,  table  xvi.,  reveals  the  astonishing  fact  that 
not  only  the  general  features  of  the  script  are  much 
like  the  cursive  Hebrew  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  that 
many  of  the  signs  taken  by  themselves  are  almost 
identical.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  material 
differences  in  the  mode  of  writing  existed  in  west- 
ern Asia  at  the  time  when  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  al- 
phabet became  general  among  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
in  exile  were  certainly  very  quick  to  abandon  their 
mother  tongue  for  the  Aramaic  in  word  and  script. 
When  release  came,  the  exiles  returned  in  numbers 
to  their  native  land,  and  it  was  among  them  that  the 
art  of  writing  as  a profession  was  most  prevalent. 
Meanwhile,  masses  of  other  nationalities  had  settled 
in  Palestine,  either  from  choice  or  from  compulsion, 
and  these  people  for  the  most  part  also  spoke  Ara- 
maic : but  the  most  important  factor  was  the  circum- 
stance that  the  government  functionaries  both  spoke 
and  wrote  Aramaic. 

An  extended  private  epistolary  correspondence 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  at  that  time  could  hardly 
have  existed;  nearly  all  writing  was 
Causes  of  limited  probably  to  literary  produc- 
Adoptiou  tions,  or  to  commercial  and  official 
of  Aramaic,  documents.  For  the  former,  the  in- 
digenous script  couid  very  well  be 
retained,  and  since  literature  "was  mostly  confined 
to  the  priests,  it  is  also  tolerably  certain  that  they 
at  least  remained  faithful  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
writing.  On  the  contrary,  all  official  or  semi-official 
documents  had  to  be  written  in  Aramaic.  It  became, 
therefore,  necessary  for  business  people  to  learn  two 
alphabets,  one  for  their  social  needs  and  the  other  to 
enable  them  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Naturally 
Jews  who  lived  in  foreign  lands,  and  whose  numbers 
continually  grew,  were  especially  compelled  to  do 
this,  which  circumstance  no  doubt  furnished  a rea- 
son for  writing  even  the  holy  books  in  the  Aramaic 
character ; and  these  established  themselves  so  firmly, 
that  they  were  regarded  at  the  time  of  the  Mishnah 
as  the  only  sacred  ones  (compare  Mishnah  Yadayim, 
iv.  5). 

The  opinion,  therefore,  has  been  expressed  that  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet  slowly  developed  into  the  Aramaic 
(compare  Bleek-Wellhausen,  “ Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Test.”  5th  ed.,  p.  551),  but  this  view  can  hardly  be  up- 
held. Among  the  Jews  the  two  alphabets  co-existed 
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side  by  side,  though  this  by  no  means  precludes  the 
possibility  that  a writer,  either  from  ignorance  or  in- 
advertence, may  have  occasionally  inserted  Aramaic 
letters  into  his  Hebrew  text,  or  vice  versa.  Such  errors 
would  occur  especially  when  the  parallel  letters  dif- 
fered very  slightly.  That  this  mixing  of  the  letters 
occurred  in  the  inscription  below,  which  is  regarded 
by  authorities  as  the  oldest  one  with  square  charac- 


Inscrlptlon  in  a Cavern  at  'Arak-el-Emlr. 


ters,  maybe  due  to  chance.  The  inscription  consists 
of  only  five  letters,  and  not  all  even  of  these  can  be 
identified  with  certainty. 

According  to  both  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition, 
the  introduction  of  the  Aramaic  script  and  its  use  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  directl}^  attributed  to  Ezra  the 


time,  construct  the  grotto,  but  altered  the  work  of 
others  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  In  this  word  the 
letter  y has  the  old  Semitic  form  and  the  letters 
3,  n,  and  ’ are  simi- 
lar to  the  Aramaic 
characters  of  the  Per- 
sian period,  while  the 
1 has  taken  the  form 
of  a much  later  date 
(see  Plate  HI.,  col.  1). 

The  inscription  of 
the  Bene  Hezir  to  be 
found  on  a family 
vault  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  prob- 
ably dates  from  the 
first  century  b.c.,  and  was  afterward  regarded  as 
the  resting-place  of  St.  James  (see  “Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Hebraicarum,”  Plate  I.,  No.  6;  Driver, 
“ Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Samuel,” 
pp.  xxiii. : and  Berger,  “Histoire  de  I’Ecriture,”  2d 
ed. , pp.  257  et  seq. ).  From  about  the  same  period  are 
to  be  dated  the  ossuaries,  or  stone  sarcophagi  wherein 
the  bones  of  tliose  deceased  were  preserved ; these 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Palestine  (see  Plate 
HI.,  col.  2;  “Corpus  Inscrip,  llebra.”  col.  7(5;  and 
Clermont-Ganneau,  in  “ Revue  Arche- 
Stone-Chest  ologique,”  serie  iii.,  i.  257).  Notwith- 
Inscriptions.  standing  the  lack  of  care  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  inscriptions  and  in  spite 
of  their  uninteresting  details,  these  stone  chests  pos- 
sess an  appreciable  value,  because  by  their  aid  may 


O&suary  Inscription  of  “Shalam- 
Zion,  Daughter  of  Simeon  the 
Priest.”  , 

p;-^s-  ra 
pan 


Inscription  on  Familt  Vault  of  the  Bene  Hezir. 


pne  ipiyss’  min'  iiyi'  n':n  nty^sS  (j)  ^^jj’ci  nap  ni 

n':n  ':a  niySNi «]  - ■ a c'  'ja 

n'tn  'jac--- 


(“This  is  the  tomb  and  resting-place  of  Eleazar.  Honiah, 

Joezer,  Judah,  Simeon,  Johanan,  sons  of 

and  Eleazar,  sons  of  Honiah,  of  the  children  of  Hezir.”) 


scribe  (see  Sanh.  215,  22a:  Yer.  Meg.  71a;  Origen, 
ed.  Migne,  ii.,  col.  1104:  Jerome,  “ Prologus  Galea- 
tus  ”).  The  former  statement  is  certainly  not  correct ; 
nor  can  the  latter  be  established  satisfactorily.  Sup- 
posing the  introduction  of  the  Aramaic  script  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  fifth  century  or  even  later,  the  older 
manuscripts  would  hardly  have  been  destroyed  on 
that  account.  At  all  events,  this  much  is  assured, 
that,  irrespective  of  the  Samaritans,  the  knowledge  of 
the  older  script  still  existed  among  the  Jews  for 
several  centuries  (Meg.  ib. ; Origen,  “ Hexapla  ” on 
Ezek.  ix.  4,  quotes  the  testimony  of  a converted  Jew). 

Ancient  monuments  with  square  letters  are  very 
rare.  That  at  ‘Arak-el-Emir,  referred  to  above,  south- 
east of  Es-Salt  on  the  Wadi  es-Sir,  may  be  considered 
the  oldest  (see  Chwolson.  “ Corpus  Inscriptionum  He- 
braicarum,” 1 ; Lidzbarski,  “Handbuch,”  pp. 117,190, 
484).  It  consists  of  one  single  word. 
The  ‘Arak-  the  correct  reading  of  which  is  prob- 
el-Emir  In-  ably  n'33y.  The  cavern  in  which  it  is 
scription.  found  is  generally  identified  as  the  one 
which,  according  to  Josephus  (“  Ant.” 
xii.  4,  § 11),  was  built  by  Hyrcanus,  nephew  of  the 
high  priest  Onias  II.,  in  the  land  of  the  Ammonites 
when  he  fled  thither.  Since  this  flight  took  place  in 
the  year  183  b.c.  , the  inscription  could  not  have  been 
cut  earlier ; unless  it  be  that  Hyrcanus  did  not,  at  that 


be  traced  the  development  of  the  square  letters  into 
characters  which  do  not  greatly  differ  from  the  pres- 
ent ones. 

Even  before  the  formation  of  the  square  charac- 
ters, most  of  the  letters  could  already  be  made  with 
one  stroke.  But  the  attempt  was  presently  made  to 
give  them  such  forms  that  a whole  word  might  bo 
written  with  as  few  breaks  as  possible,  and  each 
letter  be  gradually  made  to  approach  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  one  following ; thus  in  some  of  the  letters 
which  were  originally  closed  by  a perpendicular 
()*flID'|)  line,  this  line  was  bent  toward  the  left. 
But  this  bending  of  the  perpendicular  line  took  place 
naturally  only  when  ligature  with  the  next  letter  was 

Ossuary  Inscription  of  “Judah  the  Scribe.” 

-\sDn  min' 

desirable  or  permissible ; when  the  letter  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  word,  the  change  in  the  sign  was  unneces- 
sary, and  the  final  letters  y,  5),  ■]  still  retained 

their  original  downward  stroke ; though  they  are 
considerably  lengthened  in  the  forms  of  our  present 
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letters.  In  the  letter  o the  original  bent  stem  was 
curved  upward  still  more  until  it  reached  the  upper 
horizontal  stroke,  so  that  the  final  Mem 
Final  to-day  has  the  form  D-  The  Palmy- 
Letters.  rene  script  possesses  a final  Nun,  with 
a lengthened  stem ; the  Nabatean  con- 
tains similarly  final  Kaph,  Nun,  Zade,  and  Shin,  and 
further  a closed  final  Mem  and  final  He.  In  the  same 
manner  as  exhibited  in  final  Mem  the  zigzag  on  the 
head  of  Samek  developed  into  a straight  line,  and — 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Palmyrene  and  Syriac  script — 
the  stem  was  again  bent  upward,  so  as  to  reach  the 
upper  horizontal  line;  but  it  remained  open  for  a 


Boundary  Inscription  of  the  City  of  Gezer. 
ntJ  cnn  (Limit  of  Gezer). 


longer  period  than  Mem  (compare,  for  the  two  letters, 
also  Shab.  104a).  As  a result  of  the  effort  to  ap- 
proach the  letter  following  it,  the  hook  on  Lamed 
has  been  lengthened  and  advanced  more  and  more 
toward  the  front  until  it  finally  became  p.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  V the  right  side  was  prolonged  be- 
yond the  point  of  intersection  and  finally  produced 
j;.  In  such  letters  as  "i,  n,  and  l the  stem  could 
not  be  bent  to  the  left  without  conflicting,  the  first 
two  with  the  letters  2,  3,  and  the  third  with  J.  But 
since  the  head  of  1 gradually  disappeared  or  became 
nothing  but  a short  stroke,  the  whole  letter  ap- 
proached very  closely  to  J,  which  even  in  the  Persian 
times  had  been  redueed  to  a mere  | . But,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  a small  stroke  on  the  left  side  of 
Vaw,  thus  V The  treatment  of  Yod  varied : it  often 
occurs  with  a stroke  on  the  left  side,  a remnant  of 
the  lower  horizontal  line ; but  this  line  was  very  in- 
significant and  often  was  not  written  at  all.  The 
stem,  as  a rule,  was  made  very  small  (Matt.  v.  18, 
iwra  cv  ij  fiia  Kepa'ia) ; though,  in  order  to  make  its  form 
harmonize  more  nearly  with  that  of  the  other  letters, 
it  was  occasionally  lengthened  and  then  resembled 
the  V In  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  it  is 
said  that  the  Tetragram  was  written  in  Hebrew  char- 
acters which  looked  like  the  Greek  Ilini  (Jerome,  ed. 
Migne,  i.  429;  see  also  Gesenius,  “Gesch.  d.  Hebrai- 
schen  Spraehe  und  Schrift,”  p.  176).  Of  the  upper 
transverse  line  in  Aleph  only  the  left  side  remains, 
and  in  order  to  reach  the  base-line,  it 
Changes  in  was  gradually  lengthened.  The  same 
Letters.  is  the  case  with  J,  though  there  as  well 
as  in  Aleph,  the  whole  left  member  of 
the  letter  is  pushed  to  the  bottom.  In  the  letter  He 
the  former  lower  horizontal  line  is  graduall)'^  made 
parallel  to  the  vertical  stem  and  fastened  to  the  upper 
cross  line,  from  which,  by  a process  of  shortening,  it 
has  been  separated  only  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Some 
of  the  older  forms  of  this  letter  show  an  extension  of 
the  right-hand  stem  above  the  cross-bar.  In  the  case 
of  Het  H = n,  a system  of  curtailment  affected  the 
upper  horns  of  this  letter,  gradually  reducing  it  to 
its  present  form.  An  extension  of  the  upper  part 
of  Tav  is  also  noticeable  in  the  older  forms  of  this 
letter,  which  causes  the  I'av  to  approach  in  appear- 
ance the  corresponding  Syrian  sign.  As  early  as  the 
middle-Aramaic  period  the  letters  t3.  p,  appear  in 
forms  almost  identical  with  those  now  in  use,  though 
in  the  older  Koph  the  stem  is  not  longer  than  in  the 


other  letters,  and  it  hangs  from  the  horizontal  line ; 
the  stems  of  the  Shin  are  drawn  together  to  a point, 
and  often  the  left-hand  stem  passes  beyond  this 
point.  Compare  Plate  III.,  cols.  2,  3,  and  Talmud 
Shab.  104a. 

The  only  inscriptions  in  square  characters  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are: 
(1)  the  monuments  marking  the  boundaries  of  Gezer 
(see  “C.  I.  H.”  ii. ; compare  also  Lidzbarski,  “Hand- 
buch,”  p.  484,  and  “Ephemeris,”  i.  56),  and  (2)  the 
bilingual  legends  upon  the  sarcopha- 

Inscrip-  gus  of  Queen  Zadda  (see  illustration 
tious  below).  Up  to  now  (1901),  five  of 
in  Square  these  boundary -stones  have  been  dis- 
Characters.  covered,  thanks  to  Clermont-Ganneau ; 

they  served  to  indicate  the  town  limits 
of  Gezer,  beyond  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  sarcophagus  bears  the  short  leg- 
end nnP^D  mV,  which  is  repeated  in  Syriac.  The 
queen  or  princess  here  referred  to  has  been  iden- 
tified as  the  princess  Helena  of  Adiabene,who  is  said 
to  have  settled  in  Jerusalem  about  the  year  40  of  the 
common  era.  From  the  fact  that  it  preserves  the 
oldest  Syriac  inscription  known  this  bilingual  stone 
possesses  additional  value.  Several  fragmentary  in- 
scriptions found  in  Jerusalem  and  vicinity  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  first  centuries  of  the  common  era  (Chwol- 
son,  Plate  I.,  Nos.  3,  4,  7,  9).  To  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  belong  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  Kefr-Bir‘im  in  Galilee,  northwest  of  Sa- 
fed ; see  illustration  on  following  page. 

Older  even  than  these  are  the  inscriptions  over  the 
Synagogue  in  Palmyra,  whieh  contain  the  Shema”. 
(See  Plate  II.,  col.  7;  compare  S.  Landauerin  “Sit- 
zungsberichte  der  Berliner  Aca^mie,”  1884,  p.  933, 
and  Ph.  Berger,  “Histoire  de  I’Eeriture,”  2d  ed.,  p. 
259. ) The  characters  on  the  walls  of  the  catacombs 
of  Venosa  are  also  very  old,  and  belong  probably  to 
the  period  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  centuries ; 
most  of  them  are  painted  in  red  lead.  Till  now  the 
oldest  gravestones  have  been  found  in  Italy  (com- 
pare Ascoli,  “ Iscrizioni  Inedite  o Mai  Note  Grecche, 
Latine,  Hebraiehe  di  Antichl  Sepolcri  Giudaiei,  ” in 
the  “ Transactions  ” of  the  fourth  Oriental  Congress 
in  Florence,  published  at  Turin  and  Rome,  1880,  and 
also  “ C.  I.  H.”  No.  24  et  seq.).  See  Plate  HI.,  cols.  7 


and  8. 

The  number  of  inscriptions  relating  to  this  pe- 
riod is  very  small,  and  their  contents  are  of  little  im- 
portance. Owing  to  the  many  upheavals  which 
took  place,  notably  in  Palestine,  during  this  inter- 
val, much  epigraphic  material  was  undoubtedly  de- 
stroyed, though  it  is  certain  that  if  very  many  mon- 
uments had  been  produced  the  existing  remains 

would  have  been 
much  greater.  From 
the  mode  of  execu- 
tion it  would  appear 
that  then  there  was 
not  much  activity  in 
epigraphic  Avork,  for 
the  script  seems  to 
come  from  inexperi- 
enced, clumsy  hands.  Compared  Avith  it,  the  de- 
degree of  perfection  to  which  the  Palmyrene  serijit 
had  arrived  is  striking,  though  this  in  essence  is  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  square  script  (compare  Plate  H. , 
col.  7).  The  Nabatean  alphabet  also  in  a compara- 
tively short  period  developed  into  a smooth  and  pleas- 
ing cursive,  due  entirely  to  the  repeated  effort  to 
conneet  the  letters  Avith  each  other.  The  connection 
of  single  characters  in  words  occurred  even  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Bene  Hezir,  but  the  general  accept- 
ance of  ligature  was  systematically  opposed.  Such 


ilTD^^ni-V 

Inscription  on  Queen  Zadda’s  Sar- 
cophagus. (From  “C.  I.  S.”  ii.  1.56.) 
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at  least  was  the  case  with  the  text  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  as  is  proven  by  testimony  of  Men.  29a 
(“  Any  letter  not  entirely  surrounded  by  clear  parch- 
ment on  all  four  sides  is  unlawful”).  This  injunc- 
tion has  not  been  barren  of  effect;  for,  despite  the 
various  modifications  through  which  the  Hebrew  Al- 
phabet has  passed,  of  all  the  Semitic  systems  of  let- 
ters it  has  departed  least  from  its  fundamental  form. 
Nothing  alters  the  individuality  of  the  letters  so  much 
as  the  use  of  ligature,  because  the  little  stroke  which 
serves  to  unite  the  letters  is  often  made  too  impor- 
tant a factor,  so  that  the  letter  sometimes  is  merged 
entirely  in  it.  This  is  most  clearly  exemplified  in 
modern  Arabic. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  specimens  of  wri- 
ting from  the  oldest  periods  are  afforded  only  bj^  in- 
scriptions; there  are  no  manuscripts.  And  yet  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  toward  the  end  of  the  an- 
cient period  the  holy  books  were  written  substantially 
as  now.  A passage  in  the  Talmud  even  declares  that 
those  small  “ ornaments,”  as  they  are  called,  the  three 
I'jVf  or  placed  over  the  seven  letters  1*"^ 
were  at  the  time  not  only  customary  but  obliga- 
tory (Men.  296).  Whether  written  with  1 or  these 
signs  were  originally  nothing  more  than  ornaments 
which  accidentally  took  the  form  of  Zayin,  and  the 
letters  which  received  them  were  simply  all  those 


his  explanation  of  the  term  ketab  Ashuri  as  the  name 
for  the  modern  script;  according  to  him  HsyN  is 
equivalent  to  Aaovyia,  Ivpia,  and  therefore 

meant  Syriac,  Aramaic.  Of  interest  also  is  an  expres- 
sion of  Rabbi  Judah  which  shows  that  the  contrast 
between  the  straight  lines  and  stiffness  of  the  Ara- 
maic, as  compared  with  the  angular  irregularity  of 
the  Samaritan,  was  considered  quite  striking. 

Much  more  difficult  to  understand  are  the  other  names  for  the 
Hebrew  script : VV''  and  ; for  the  reading  vyi  most 

often  occurs,  denoting  the  “broken”  script.  Again,  in  Stade’s 
“ Zeitschrift.”  i.  3:36,  G.  Hoffmann,  referring  to 
Names  this  appellation,  says  that  in  Epiphanius  (“  De 
for  Hebrew  Gemmis,”  xii.  63)  this  same  script  is  called 
Script.  “deession,”  "deessenon,”  consequently  Vpi 
would  be  the  correct  reading : and  according  to 
Hoffmann  also,  ketah  Da'az  meant  first  styliform  script,  and 
afterward  script  (used  on  coins).  Both  Hoffmann  and  Hal^vy 
(“  Melanges  de  Critique  et  d’Histoire,”  p.  43.5,  Paris,  1883)  recog- 
nize in  n.sjiaS  an  adjective  from  the  name  of  some  locality.  The 
former, with  R.  Hananeel  in  the  Tosafot,  adopts  the  reading 
for  the  place  (north  of  Neapolis),  while  the  latter  reads 
(Neapolis).  Since  R.  Hisda  was  a Babylonian  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  and 
that  he  regarded  the  ancient  forms  as  identical  with  those  found 
upon  the  clay  tablets— 303.  This  opinion  of  R.  Hisda 
may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  the  name  'knu. 
According  to  R.  Nathan,  who  was  likewise  a Babylonian,  the 
theory  might  be  held  that  ketab  Da'az  stood  for  styliform,  in- 
cisive, or  cuneiform  textj.  Though  this’ form  of  writing  may  not 


Synagogue  Inscription  at  Kefr  Biri’m,  (From  “C.  I.  H.”  p.  17.) 

— l't5’J?C3  .0303  i<3n  010  flipB’O  OS’J)  'ri  13  USO  ODD  SsOB’’'  niDIpD  '7331  010  DipC3  oric’  ’O' 
(“  May  peace  abide  within  this  [holy]  place  and  in  all  [holy]  places  of  Israel ! Jose  ha-Levi,  son 
of  Levi,  erected  tliis  lintel ; blessing  attend  his  works  (V)  ! ”) 


which  ended  in  a perpendicular  stroke ; for  the  heads 
that  they  now  possess  are  of  a later  origin.  At 
first  they  may  have  been  nothing  but 
Ornamenta-  thicker  points,  such  as  were  made  to 
tion  of  terminate  the  strokes  of  the  Samaritan 
Lietters.  ornamental  writing  (compare  Plate  I., 
col.  10),  and  since  the  great  majority 
of  the  letters  begin  xvith  a horizontal  stroke,  habit 
may  have  led  the  writer  to  add  a small  horizontal 
stroke  to  the  others.  ] and  ' are  not  included  in  the 
letters  |‘’']|  because  the  stroke  at  the  top  is  a 

part  of  their  original  form  (see  Plate  III.,  col.  2); 
hence  these  two  letters  did  not  receive  any  of  the 
(For  further  information  concerning  the  J’JD  and  the 
I'Vlp  of  the  letters  compare  J.  Derenbourg’s  work 
cited  in  Bibliography,  § 9,  end  of  this  article. ) There 
is  this  further  possibility,  that  these  marks  are  dia- 
critical. It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  f received 
such  a mark  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  1 and  j, 
to  avoid  confusion  with  3 ; still  this  hypothesis  is  not 
tenable  for  all  the  letters.  It  would  be  just  as  diffi- 
cult to  determine  why  p,  n,  P.  3,  and  in  many  manu- 
scripts the  letters  ’ and  n,  should  receive  a zaym.  (For 
the  form  of  the  letters  with  these  zayinin  in  modern 
German  manuscripts,  see  Plate  IV. , col.  7. ) It  is  cer- 
tain that  llet  received  its  “ roof  ” (Men.  29a ; compare 
also  col.  24)  solely  in  order  to  differentiate  it  from  n. 

As  regards  the  names  given  to  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bets at  the  time  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Gemara,  the 
name  ketab  ‘Ibri  (Hebrew'  writing)  needs  no  further 
explanation.  Perhaps  Rabbi  Jose  may  be  correct  in 


have  been  practised  at  this  time,  yet,  both  then  and  later,  the 
rubbish  of  the  old  ruins  supplied  in  numbers  clay  tablets  covered 
with  these  characters,  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  that 
this  was  the  form  of  the  ancient  script.  A mention  of  the  clay 
tablet  inscriptions  may  be  found  even  in  the  Fihrist  of  tlie  An- 
Nadim,  composed  in  the  year  987  (compare  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  in 
“Zeit.  f.  Assyr.”  x.  99). 

Ow’ing  to  the  inflexible  rules  governing  the  writing 
of  the  Torah  rolls  there  could  not  be  any  material 
variation  in  the  form  of  their  letters.  The  great  im- 
portance, however,  which  was  attached  to  these  man- 
uscripts led  to  great  care  in  the  exec’i- 
Influence  of  tion  of  the  characters ; the  scribes  strove 
Ligature,  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  effect  so 
far  as  could  be  done  within  the  pre- 
scribed limitations.  In  the  case  of  alphabets  having 
a highly  developed  system  of  ligature,  like  the  Ara- 
bic, the  writer  might  obtain  good  results  by  artistic 
grouping  of  letters,  but  in  a block  text,  such  as  the 
Hebrew',  in  which  every  letter  must  be  strictly  sepa- 
rated, efforts  in  the  direction  of  ornamentation  were 
confined  to  the  individual  letter.  Hence  the  Hebrew' 
script  follow'ed  the  same  development  undergone  pre- 
viously b}'  the  Palmyrene.  Even  at  the  early  period 
when  the  Aramaic  alphabet  branched  out  into  the 
Hebraic,  Palmyrene,  and  Arabic,  the  symbols  had  an 
almost  rectangular  form  (compare  Lidzbarski,  “ Hand- 
buch,”  Table  XXVI.,  col.  4),  and  developed  until  the 
characters  became  almost  perfect  squares,  and  thus 
formed  the  ketab  mervbha'  (“  square  writing  ”). 

From  the  earliest  days,  throughout  '\Vest  Asia 
writing  was  done  with  the  calamus,  imported  in 
most  cases  from  Egypt.  Since  this  reed  was  easily 
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broken  it  was  not  found  practical  to  make  too  sharp 
a point,  and  this  circumstance  resulted  in  producing 
an  instrument  analogous  to  the  modern  stub  pen, 
which  gave  the  characters  in  all  texts  of  West  Asia 
the  form  of  a “round  hand.”  The  heavy  and  light 
strokes  in  the  letters  alternate  in  such  a 
Influence  of  manner  that  gradually  the  horizontal 
Writing’  strokes  become  heavy,  while  the  per- 
Material.  pendicular  ones  naturally  diminish  in 
thickness.  Such  a modification  took 
place  in  the  Hebrew,  and  all  the  horizontal  strokes 
were  made  thick.  As  has  been  remarked  above,  the 
scribes,  probably  from  force  of  habit,  added  even  to 
the  letters  beginning  with  \ipright  stems  a short  thin 
stroke  quite  similar  to  the  little  ornaments  on  the 
letters  The  reed  pen  (“  habilis  calamus  ”) 

glided  easily  over  the  surface.  Conse(]uently,  wher- 
ever it  was  used  as  an  instrument  for  writing — that  is, 
in  Saracen  lands — the  characters,  in  spite  of  being  in 
the  square  form,  show  a tendency  to  roundness,  the 
vertical  strokes  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  or 
less  inclined  at  an  angle.  In  the  Occident,  however, 
the  quill  was  used,  which  offered  a similar  obstacle  to 
sharp  pointing,  and  as  a consequence  it  assumed  in 
its  results  much  the  character  of  the  calamus.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  walls  of  the  quill  are  much  thin- 
ner than  those  of  the  reed ; an4  this  gave  rise  to  an 
appreciable  difference  between  the  pen-stroke  and 
one  made  by  the  calamus.  The  ability  of  the  quill 
to  retain  a sharper  nib  adapted  it  especially  to  the 
finer  strokes  of  the  letters,  but  its  comparative  flexi- 
bility led  more  easily  to  the  breaking  of  the  lines. 
Again,  since  the  nibs  of  the  quill  pen  parted  very 
easily,  in  fact  spread  so  far  asunder  that  the  ink 
failed  to  fill  out  the  space  between  them,  distinct 
scratches  would  sometimes  make  their  appearance 
at  the  beginning,  or  sometimes  at  the  end,  of  a thick 
stroke.  In  the  Saracenic,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
Sephardic  (Spanish)  lands  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  is 
distinguished  for  its  rounduess,  for  the  small  differ- 
ence between  the  thickness  of  the  horizontal  and  up- 
right strokes  as  well  as  for  the  inclined  position  of 
the  letters.  The  script  of  the  Christian  Occident — 
called  Ashkenazic  from  the  Hebrew  name  for  Ger- 
many, where  the  Jews  wer&  the  most  populous — 
shows  sharper  corners,  thinner  upright  stems,  broken 
and  pointed  lines.  Several  minor  peculiarities  arose 
also  in  the  letters  J,  V.  p. 

Within  the  range  of  these  distinct  features,  in  dif- 
ferent countries  various  gradations  and  transitions 
occur ; thus  the  characters  used  by  the  Jews  of  South- 
ern France  and  Italy,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the 
Jews  of  Spain,  and  those  used  by  the  Greek  Jews, 
owing  to  their  relations  with  their  Oriental  corelig- 
ionists, assumed  a rounder  form  than  the  strictly 
Ashkenazic.  The  Ashkenazic  alphabets  may  be  di- 
vided, therefore,  into  a German,  a northern  and  a 

southern  French  DDD);  an  Italian  (aro 

and  a Greek  branch.  Among 
Local  Vari-  the  Sephardim  there  are  fewer  varia- 
ations  of  tions  noticeable,  yet  it  is  possible  to 
Script.  distinguish  in  the  Sephardic  alphabet 
variations  due  to  North  African,  Pal- 
estinian, and  Babylonian-Persian  Jews.  • The  same 
script  used  for  the  Torah  rolls  is  employed  for  the 
rest  of  the  Biblical  books  or  other  important  works, 
only  in  this  case  the  J’JVT.  I'Jn  and  the  roof  of  the  Ilet 
are  omitted.  In  other  works,  however,  embellish- 
ments and  flourishes  occur  which  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited in  the  preparation  of  the  Torah.  These 
ornamentations  were  influenced  by  the  miniature 
illuminations  used  by  Chri.stians,  and  sometimes 
even  artists  of  that  faith  were  employed.  Two  works. 


freely  used  among  the  people,  were  thus  especially 
illuminated,  the  Megillah  (Book  of  Esther)  and  the 
Haggadah  for  Passover. 

In  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Public  Library 
may  be  found  the  oldest  Hebrew  Bible  manuscript 
extant.  It  dates  from  916-917,  and  the  letters  are 
in  general  the  same  as  those  made  now,  though  sev- 
eral slight  modifications  appear.  Thus  in  T and  n 
the  horizontal  line  projects  to  the  right  over  the  up- 
right, besides  in  n and  in  p the  left  stem  hangs  from 
the  cross  beam.  ' is  comparatively  long,  but  1 not 
longer  than  the  other  letters  (see  Plate  IV.,  col.  1). 
One  or  two  centuries  earlier  is  the  manuscript  of 
Ecclesiasticus  discovered  in  Egypt,  in  which  all  these 
characteristics  are  wanting,  but  the  very  peculiar 
width  of  the  lower  part  in  ^ may  be  noted  {ib.  col. 
2).  Columns  3,  4,  and  5 in  Plate  IV.  exhibit  other 
Oriental  alphabets;  those  of  the  Ashkenazim  may 
be  illustrated  by  specimens  from  illuminated  Ger- 
man manuscripts.  For  the  former,  compare  cols. 
1-5  ; col.  6,  in  which  the  cusped  letters  predominate, 
is  taken  from  a German  Selihot  manuscript  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  (Steinschneider, 
“ Verzeichniss  der  Hebr.  Handschriften,”  Berlin,  i. 

4,  9 ; Tab.  ii.  3).  The  more  secular  the 
The  work,  the  less  importance  was  attached 
“ Ketibah  to  it,  and  the  less  care  was  taken  that 
Tammah.”  the  execution  of  its  letters  should  con- 
form to  the  rules  set  down  for  the  wri- 
ting of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  be,  as  it  was  called, 
a non  HD’nO  (see  Sifreon  Deut.  xxxvi.  D^B^DnS)-  In 
the  Talmud  (Shah.  1035)  ketibah  tainmah  means  sim- 
ply “ correct  ” script,  but  later  it  was  applied  to  the 
square  as  opposed  to  the  cursive  alphabet;  thus  IVIai- 
monides’  statement  (compare  Steinschneider,  “Vor- 
lesungcn  fiber  Hebrilische  Handschriften,”  p.  29), 
that  the  ketab  tarn  designates  the  German  square 
script  as  compared  with  the  Oriental,  seems  to  rest 
on  an  error. 

Still  less  care  was  taken  in  the  execution  of  the 
letters  in  cases  where  the  text  transcribed  was  not 
even  Hebrew.  For  though  it  is  true  that  within  their 
own  country  the  Jews,  in  exchanging  their  language 
for  that  of  another  nation,  adopted  also  the  alphabet 
of  that  nation,  yet,  throughout  the  Di- 
Translit-  aspora,  the  vernacular  of  the  country, 
eration  of  which  was  invariably  adopted  by  the 
Foreign  Jews,  was  written  by  them  with  He- 
Languages.  brew  characters.  So  that,  whether  the 
vernacular  be  German,  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  Arabic,  Persian,  or  even  Tatar,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Karaites  of  Southern  Russia,  the  He- 
brew was  the  alphabet  used.  Accordingly  there  grew 
up  in  coexistence  with  the  square  a cursive  script,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  give  the  letters  such  forms 
as  would  permit  their  being  more  easily  and  rapidly 
made.  But  the  mandate  against  the  use  of  the  lig- 
ature in  connection  with  the  writing  of  the  sacred 
texts  was  powerful  enough  to  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  this  system  of  writing  also ; for  the  ligature 
occurs  comparatively  seldom  even  in  the  cursive 
script.  Thus  a most  potent  factor  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  alphabet  was  held  in  restraint. 

The  primal  difference  between  the  two  alphabets, 
square  and  cursive,  was  size.  In  unimportant  works 
the  lettering,  for  economy’s  sake,  was  small;  such 
was  also  the  case  with  marginal  or  explanatory  notes. 
The  former  was  called  ketibah  gassah,  or  “large 
script  ” ; the  smaller  characters  were  known  as  keti- 
bah dakkah  or  ketannah,  “small  script”  (compare 
Steinschneider,  l.c.,  note  1,  and  Low,  “Graphische 
Requisiten,”  p.  73,  where  still  other  names  for  the 
various  styles  of  script  may  be  found).  Through 
greater  carelessness  and  haste  in  writing,  the  corners 
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of  the  square  letters  became  somewhat  rounded,  and 
the  heads  were  made  smaller  or  disappeared  alto- 
gether ; later  on,  distinct  modifications  took  place  in 
some  of  the  letters. 

The  brief  inscriptions  daubed  in  red  ink  upon 
the  walls  of  the  catacombs  of  Venosa  are  probably 
the  oldest  examples  of  cursive  script.  Still  longer 
texts  in  a cursive  alphabet  are  furnished  by  the  clay 
bowls  found  in  Babylonia  and  bearing  exorcisms 
against  magical  influences  and  evil  spirits  (see  Bibli- 
ography 10).  These  no  doubt  date  from  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  and  some  of  the  letters  are  written 
in  a form  that  is  very  antiquated  (Plate  V.,  col.  1). 
Somewhat  less  of  a cursive  nature  is  the  manuscript, 
which  dates  from  the  eighth  century  (see  Bibliogra- 
phy 11).  Cols.  2-14  exhibit  cursive  scripts  of  various 


of  Plate  V.  exhibit  the  Gennan  cursive  script  of  a 
later  date.  The  next  to  the  last  is  taken  from  a 
manuscript  of  Elias  Levita.  The  accompanying 
specimen  presents  Sephardic  script.  In  this  flowing 
cursive  alphabet  the  ligatures  appear  more  often. 
They  occur  especially  in  letters  which  have  a sharp 
turn  to  the  left  (J,  t,  3,  J,  V,  H),  and  above  all  in  j, 
whose  great  open  bow  offers  ample  space  for  an- 
other letter. 

The  following  are  the  successive  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  each  letter : Aleph  is  separated  into  two 
parts,  the  first  being  written  thus  and  the  perpen- 
dicular stroke  placed  at  the  left  . In  the  modern 
German  cursive  these  two  elements  are  separated, 
thus  Ic,  and  the  acute  angle  was  rounded.  It  received 


'jfxif  j}j^j 

9'Ofjif?  jiA  kl  'jL>J  otu  yd jox/  p /9 

! y 'Ay  9^) 


^9?  ojj>y 

p9J9Wfl>  • 0'yJJ99P  ‘9>ypfp  ' 9'9'PV  TPiP  99)js:9  ♦ 

/*‘99P  o9^y>  • !*>  'pyJit  j'iJfU  0'2>U9  » 

•yjfp*  pyifip  \92fX»  y)j'y\pp>  AttI  fi'JpfjVy  op  • oj*)/' 

Specimen  of  Modern  Sephardic  Script. 

(Portion  of  the  original  article  on  “ Modern  Alexandria,”  written  for  ‘‘  The  Jewish  Encjxlopedia  ”) 


countries  and  centuries.  The  differences  visible  in  the 
square  alphabets  are  much  more  apparent.  For  in- 
stance, the  Sephardic  rounds  off  still  more,  and,  as  in 
Arabic,  there  is  a tendency  to  run  the  lower  lines  to  the 
left,  whereas  the  Ashkenazic  script  appears  cramped 
and  disjointed.  Instead  of  the  little  ornaments  at 
the  upper  ends  of  the  stems,  in  the  letters  tJ''t3ycy 
a more  or  less  weak  flourish  of  the 
Cursive  line  appears.  For  the  rest  the  cursive 
Script.  of  the  Codices  remains  fairly  true  to 
the  square  text.  Documents  of  a pri- 
vate nature  were  certainly  written  in  a much  more 
running  hand,  as  the  sample  from  one  of  the  oldest 
Arabic  epistles  written  with  Hebrew  letters  (tenth 
century?)  clearly  shows  in  the  papyrus,  in  “Fiihrer 
durch  die  Ausstellung,”  Table  XIX.,  Vienna,  1894, 
(compare  Plate  V. , col.  4).  But  since  the  preservation 
of  such  epistles  was  not  held  to  be  of  importance,  ma- 
terial of  this  nature  from  the  earlier  times  is  very 
scarce,  and  as  a consequence  the  development  of  the 
script  is  very  hard  to  follow.  The  last  two  columns 


also  an  abbreviated  form  connected  with  the  favorite 
old  ligature  and  it  is  to  this  ligature  of  Aleph  and 
Lamed  that  the  contracted  Oriental  Aleph  owes  its  ori- 
gin (Plate  V.,  col.  7).  In  writing  Bet,  the  lower  part 
necessitated  an  interruption,  and  to  overcome  this 
obstacle  it  was  made  and,  with  the  total  omission 
of  the  whole  lower  line,  ?.  In  the  left-hand 

stroke  is  lengthened  more  and  more.  Dnlet  had  its 
stroke  put  on  obliquely  to  distinguish  it  from  Resh  ; 
however,  since  in  rapid  writing  it  easily  assumed  a 
form  similar  in  appearance  to  1,  T in  analogy  with  2 
was  later  changed  to  /^.  A transformation  very  simi- 
lar to  this  took  place  in  the  cases  of  final  Kaph  and  of 
Koph  (see  cols.  2,  5,  11, 14),  except  that  Koph  opened 
out  a trifle  more  than  Kaph.  The  lower  part  of  Zayin 
was  bent  sharplj"  to  the  right  and  received  a little 
hook  at  the  bottom.  The  left-hand  stroke  of  Tet 
was  lengthened.  Lamed  gradually  lost  its  semicir- 
cle until  (as  in  both  the  Nabatsean-Arabic  and  Syriac 
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systems)  it  became  a simple  stroke,  which  was  bent 
sharply  toward  the  right  in  the  most  modern  cursive 
script.  Final  Mem  branches  out  at  the  bottom,  and 
in  its  latest  stage  is  drawn  out  either  to  the  left  or 
straight  down.  In  Samek  the  same  development  also 
took  place,  but  it  afterward  became  again  a simple 
circle.  In  order  to  write  'Ayin  without  removing 
the  pen  from  the  surface,  its  two  strokes  were  joined 
with  a curl.  The  two  Pe’s  spread  out  in  a marked 
flourish.  As  to  Zade  the  right-hand  head  is  made 
longer,  at  first  only  to  a small  degree,  but  later  on  to 
a considerable  extent.  In  the  beginning  Shin  de- 
velops similarly  to  the  same  letter  in  the  Nabataean, 
but  afterward  the  central  stroke  is  lengthened  up- 
ward, like  the  right  arm  of  Zade,  and  finally  it  is 
joined  with  the  left  stroke,  and  the  first  stroke  is 
left  off  altogether.  The  letters  n,  n,  n,  ).  J.  “1,  n, 
have  undergone  little  modification : thej"  have  been 
rounded  out  and  simplified  by  the  omission  of  the 
heads. 

When  printing  was  introduced,  the  selection  of  a 
style  of  type  depended  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
in  the  case  of  the  execution  of  manuscripts.  Square 
or  block  letters  were  cast  for  biblical  and  other  im- 
portant works;  in  the  various  countries  different 
models  for  letters  were  often  followed;  one  form 
was  preferred  at  one  time,  another  at  another;  how- 
ever, the  style  selected  by  the  Ashkenazim  prevailed 
and  maintained  its  preeminence  over 
“Rashi”  all  the  others.  Books  of  a secondaiy 
Script.  character,  works  which  accompanied 
another  text,  such  as  commentaries 
and  the  like,  were  printed  in  the  cursive ; and  here 
a style  of  type  became  popular  which  very  closely 
resembled  the  Hlspano-African  cursive  (compare 
Plate  IV. , col.  9).  Since  the  script  occurs  oftenest  in 
commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  by  Rashi, 
it  has  become  known  as  the  Rashi  script.  For  the 
printing  of  Judaeo-German  texts,  a further  develop- 
ment of  the  Ashkenazi  alphabet,  called  “Weiber- 
Deutsch,  ” has  been  created  (compare  Plate  V. , col. 
13;  see  Bibliography  12). 
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V[\ 
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f 

? 

t 

p r 

V 

r 

n 

i ^ 
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3 

3 1 

S 

a 

R 

A 

V 

w 

w 

ww 

W WUI 

iU  ^ 1 

W UJ 

UJ 

UJ 

LU 

UJ 

J) 

X 

X r 

X 

X 

X ^ 

X 

X 

X 

A' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

9 
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PLATE  II. 

ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HEBREW  SQUARE  ALPHABET. 


ARAMAIC 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

PALMYRENE. 

Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

Asia  Minor. 

Arabia. 

Egypt. 

^ . . 

Zingirli, 
8th  cent. 

Nerab, 
7th  cent. 
B.C. 

“C.I.S.”ii.  1-8; 
8th-3(J  cent. 

B.C. 

5tb-2<i  cent. 

B.C. 

5th-4th 
cent.  B.C. 

5tti-4tti  cent. 

B.C. 

Oi 

Character. 

Cursive 

Character. 

.N 

'fp 

f-K-h 

^A^/V 

2 

9 

553^^ 

ti  ^ 

ooy 

21  a 

X 

A 

/\  A 

"1  A 

A A 

XX'i 

^ X 

1 

-I 

q 

^ H 

^ H 

^ 'i'1^ 

7HX 

2Y'7 

n 

AA-O 

1 

1 

f\  r] 

~i  n 

1 ) I 

213 

? 

X z 

/\/ 

X 2 \ 

22X1 

2X2 

) I 

1 ; ) 

1 

n 

WH 

n H 

Hnn 

>7  Ji 

-M  J/ 

u 

(D 

6 U <5 

d 

b 

t)6L< 

6 6 

6 

a 

1 ^ 

a \ 

) ^ 

D 

s 

/ 

1777 

11i 

n 

7 7/7 

J 

h 

LL  ^ 

L L 

4 a 

^iSj 

i J 

2D 

> 

y 

7777 

7 7 

77 

O /) 

J 

> 

1 

; 

7 

)7 

nj 

J ('1 

D 

ff 

ff 

’t 

2d:321 

O 

o 

O a o V/ 

a V 

O V 

V ^ y 

yy  y 

3 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

777 

33 

3 2) 

V' 

r 

r r h 

UF 

I’P 

JH  Ji 

F 

<P+ 

9 

fTfpf 

f rr 

7^;’ 

nxi 

P 

A 

"1 1 

'2  7) 

7HX 

r Y'7 

P 

w 

w 

wxy  V 

V7T7V^ 

D 

/ 

/'A/'/’ 

Ml 

A A 

ilJlit 

yuh 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 
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PLATE  III. 

ANCIENT  HEBREW  INSCRIPTIONS. 


Palestine. 

Palmyra. 

Italy. 

ADEN. 

‘Arak 

el-Emir, 

2d  cent. 

B.C. 

Sarcopliafri, 

1st  cent.  B.C.  to 

1st  cent.  ? 

“C.I.H.” 

2,3: 

1st 

cent.  ? 

“C.I.H.” 
6,  8: 

1st  B.C. 
to 

Istcent.  ? 

“C.I.H.” 

IT: 

3d-4tti 

cent. 

3d  cent. 

? 

Venosa, 

2d  to  .Ith 
cent. 

Brindisi, 
Ttli  cent. 

“C.I.H.” 

tH): 

year  718. 

at 

c<. 

\ K 

/\ 

HA 

n 

a a 

3 

3 

.1 

3 

A 

X 

1 

^ ^ ^ -1 

33 

3 

A 

*3 

3 

n 

7l  n n ^ r] 

33n 

nn 

n 

n nri 

tun 

n 

1 

n 7 7 11 

11 

1 1 

1 

1 

111 

1 1 

1 

1 r 

ri 

1 

f 

f 

T 

n 

n M n 

tin 

M n 

n 

nn 

n 

n 

u 

13 

0 

ovv 

ID 

17^a  j' 

1 

T 

IIP-' 

t 

J 

p 

3 

J? 

b 

■.vu 

'7'; 

1; 

v 

:d 

OPfl 

!)  P 

:)3 

Dt) 

/) 

bo 

D 

3 D 

j 

J J HP 

1 

3 

1 

J 

J33/ 

jf 

n 

D 

ti  ^ i>  D 

v7 

339 

0 

0 

> > y 

y y 

yy 

3^ 

y 

3 

j 

5 

J 

1 

3 

71^  T) 

5> 

£3 

-T  J- 

y 

y 

r 

r r 

pp 

rr 

? 

n 

1 1 

33 

3 

3 

3 

3 n 

33 

3 

t^Y-  /- 

1^ 

p 

V 

Vvi^V 

jn 

P n 

n 

J3 

nn 

ATI 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

9 
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PLATE  IV. 
MANUSCKIPT  WRITING. 


SQUARE 

CHARACTER. 

RABBINICAL 

CHARACTER. 

Eastern. 

M'ESTERX. 

Eastern. 

Western. 

s-S 

pqoj 

a 

s S'S 
sgg 
S“®  " 

■i'^a 

«oS 

S-SS 

■§2® 

S c3 
”1 

c . 

C5t- 

El 

03 

o 

gsS 

E3 

OC®5 

CV. 

o.® 

SI 

00 

^ a8 

< 

£cS 

s 

G G 
^'1 

ce  G 
o>  o 

1^ 

3i 

oT 

P 

<U 

|| 

>, 

G . 

o3t- 

II 

<V 

o 

i< 

/< 

X 

«• 

iA 

H 

kV 

kI 

Sn 

TS 

a 

:a 

a 

n 

;a 

3 

:: 

h 

D 

J 

J3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

p 

D 

A 

A 

4 

A 

A 

A 

S 

A 

A 

^ 

A 

A 

A4 

3 

3 

A 

1 

n 

*7 

*1 

1 

n 

*1 

r 

7 

*7 

1 

1 

P 

T 

1 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

h' 

n 

?) 

V 

P 

P 

P 

n 

n 

n 

n 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

) 

1 

) 

1 

> 

\ 

r 

t 

r 

T 

j 

T 

I 

/ 

/ 

t 

r 

T 

f 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

h 

n 

n 

h 

n 

P 

h 

n 

n 

n 

T> 

n 

u 

u 

D 

i? 

13 

p 

P 

P 

p 

6 

V 

V 

P 

V 

P 

y 

> 

) 

>9 

1 

♦ 

» 

?7 

=1 

=5 

3,1 

31 

31 

pi 

=1 

=1 

=1 

31 

:?1 

Dn 

V 

i 

y 

i, 

) 

V 

5 

; 

DO 

25p 

TDD 

I)D 

PD 

iDa 

7PD 

y>o 

>70 

VD 

PD 

>TD 

Pt3 

y>u 

PO 

j 

M 

>1 

Jf 

n 

S] 

n 

>\ 

A 

A 

A 

3^ 

J) 

A 

D 

t) 

P 

V 

P 

3 

0 

P 

P 

p 

P 

P 

P 

V 

P 

0 

D 

.j’ 

i> 

y 

y 

J3 

y 

y 

y 

y 

yj 

y 

y 

y 

y 

3 

!>r\ 

SC) 

57 

D- 

57 

s>- 

D- 

S>‘) 

£><) 

y- 

31 

31 

Xi- 

yy 

kv 

yy 

y- 

:rx 

yX 

y- 

y- 

A 

yy 

r- 

y- 

P 

V 

f 

r 

? 

p 

r 

p 

T 

w 

r 

? 

f 

V 

p 

p 

n 

7 

n 

-> 

n 

n 

p 

1 

1 

p 

1 

n 

F 

W 

V 

v; 

p 

P 

P 

P 

V 

i:? 

v> 

p 

n 

T) 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

An 

-7) 

S' 

A’ 

J1 

y 

Ji 

Jl 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

PLATE  V. 


CURSIVE  AVRITING. 


Easter 

X FORMt 

i. 

WESTER 

X Forms. 

Babylonian, 
7tb  cent.  ? 

Egypt, 

12tli  cent. 

Constantinople, 

1506. 

10th  century. 

Spanish, 

1480. 

Spanish, 

lOth  cent. 

pS 

SS 

Italian, 

10th  cent. 

Greek, 

1375. 

Italian,  j 

14.51. 

Italian, 

10th  cent. 

German, 

10th  cent. 

[German], 

1515. 

German, 

1900. 

N 

J, 

lU 

iK 

fl 

y* 

Ih 

> 

A 

kI 

H 

iP 

l<F 

K /"c 

n 

D 

3 

3 

3 

J 

P? 

3 

? 

A 

j 

Ji 

JJ 

J 

4 

J 

-A 

/ 

“T 

i H 
T 

> 

> 

> 

y 

> 

> 

•> 

> 

7 

7 

/? 

n 

n n 

? 

; 

? 
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P? 

J7  3 

D 

P 

n 

r 

1 

1 

/ j 

\ 

) 

f 

J 

) 

1 

) 

J 

; 

) 

) 

/ 
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•r' 

r 

r 

f 

i 

f 

S 

r 

/ 

/ 

r 

t 

; 

J 

n 

t) 

/> 

/) 

n 

f) 

n 

p 
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P 

p 

n 

n 

/ 

u 

\:)ip 

o 

p 

r 

y 

y 

y 

\/ 

0 

u 

u 

6 

j > 

» 

} 

# 

t 

t 

» 

> 

» 

/ 

f 

I 

1 

^1 

V 

jj 

J 

} 

J 

n 

i 

1 

JJ 

iJi 

u 

II 

1 

r 

:d 

133 

□ 

;^o 

A*  o 

yo 

y 0 

>•  0 

v«o 

y 0 

ht) 

J>  J) 

h b 

np 

r)-0 

^ p 

j 

J ^ 

n 

G 

3 

^1 

■’1 

-"1 

"I 

1 

n 

ji 

D 

^ 0 

P 

W 

P 

JD 

p 

p 

P 

P 

O 

0 

0 

P 

0 

A' 

V 

sA/ 

J/ 

y 

4> 

a> 

V 

3 

3 

^>^ 

D*- 

aif 

y- 

fr 

J- 

J'- 

J'- 

wT^ 

5* 

P 

PD 

p 

f 

/ 

; 

/ 

p 
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P 

r 

?i: 

n 

3 

*) 

•> 

n 

-) 

•7 

p 

p 

n 

ti. 

C 

cd 

ti 

n 

p 

t. 

ee 

n 

;; 

J’ 

y 

l7 

J 

>-7> 

>D 

oO 

w7> 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8' 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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Alsace 
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se<7.,  Leipsic,  1897;  De  Wette-Schrader,  Lehrhuch  dcr  His- 
torisch-Kritischen  Emleitumj  in  das  Alte  Testament,  8tli 
ed.,  pp.  185  et  seq.,  Leipsic,  1869 ; B.  Stade,  Lehrbuch  der 
Hebrtiischen  Grammatik,  i.  32  et  seq.,  Leipsic,  1879;  Bleek 
and  Wellhausen,  Einleltung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  5th 
ed.,  pp.  580  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1886;  C.  Schlottiiiann,  Schrift  und 
Schriftzeichen  in  Riehin’s  Handwiirterhucli.  des  Bihiischen 
Altertums,  2d  ed.,  pp.  1416  etseq. ; H.  L.  Strack,  Schreihkunst 
vnd  Sclivift  hei  den  Hebriiern  in  Real-Encuklopddie  fiir 
Protestant ische  Theoloyie,  2d  ed.,  xiii.  690  et  seq.  Facsimiles 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts  may  be  found  in  the  following  works : 
Chwolson,  C.  I.  H.  1881  et  seq.,  in  (Aicntal  Series  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Paleograph  ical  Sncietfi,  London,  1875-83 ; 
Steinschneider,  Catalogues  of  the  Hebrew  Manvscripts  of 
the  Libraries  of  Legden  (18.58),  Munich  (1875),  and  Berlin, 
i.  (1878);  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  (facsimiles);  B. 
Stade,  Gesch,  des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  Berlin,  1887.  For  a com- 
plete bibliography  see  M.  Steinschneider  in  Centralblatt  f iXr 
Bibliotheksivesen,  iv.  155  et  seq.  For  tables  of  alphabets 
see  Publications  of  the  Paleographical  Society,  Ixxxvii. 
(Euting);  Bickell  and  Curtiss,  Outlines  of  Helrrew  Gi-am- 
Leipsic,  1877;  Euting,  in  Cm-pus  Inscriptionum  He- 
braicaruni ; Neubauer,  The  Introduction  of  the  Square 
Characters  (Briinnow). 

PLATE  1. 

(Old  Hebrew  and  Samaritan.) 

1.  Mesha  Stone.  2.  Seals  and  Gems;  see  Bibliography  and 
Lidzbarski,  Handbuch,  Plates  iii.  1,  xlvi.  3.  Siloam  Inscription. 
4-6.  Coins,  according  to  Madden.  7.  Inscription  from  ‘Amudas. 
8-9.  Inscriptions  from  the  fifth  century;  compare  Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch,  i.  440 ; and  Berger,  Histoire  de  Vticriture,  2d  ed.,  pp. 
200  et  seq.  10.  Samaritan-Pentateuch  Manuscript  of  the  year 
1219,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  according  to  the  Oriental  series,  vol. 
xxviii.  ill  the  Publications  of  the  Paleographical  Society. 

PLATE  11. 

(Origin  and  Development  of  the  Hebrew  Square  Alphabet.) 

1.  Inscriptions  of  Zeujirli.  2.  Inscriptions  of  Nerab.  3.  In- 
scriptions on  weights  and  clay  tablets.  4.  Inscriptions  from 
Asia  Minor;  compare  Lidzbarski,  Handlmch,  i.  HU-,  and 
Epherneris,  i.  59  et  s^.  5.  Inscriptions  from  Arabia ; see  C.  I.  S. 
ii.  113-115.  6.  Inscriptions  and  papyri  from  Egypt,  C.  I.  S.  ii. 
122  et  .seq.  7-8.  Palmyrene  Inscriptions ; compare  Lidzbarski, 
Handbuci:,  ii.,  plate  xxvii.  et  seq. 

Plate  III. 

(Ancient  Hebrew  Inscriptions.) 

1.  Inscription  from  ‘Arak-el-Emir.  2.  Inscriptions  on  ossu- 
aries, according  to  C.  I.  H.'  plate  iv.  193.  3.  C.  I.  H.  2 (Gezer) 
and  3.  4.  C.  I.  H.  6 (Bene  Hezir)  and  8 (Gaza).  5.  17(Kefr 
Biraim).  6.  Inscriptions  from’ Palmyra.  7.  Inscriptions  on  the 
Catacombs  of  Venosa.  8.  Tumulary  inscriptions  from  Brindisi, 
seventh  century.  9.  Tumulary  inscriptions  from  Aden,  60. 

Plate  IVL 

(Manuscript  Writing.) 

1.  Babylonian  Codex  of  the  Prophets  in  St.  Petersburg.  2. 
Manuscript  of  Sirach.  3.  Pentateuch  with  Targum  from  Baby- 
lonia or  Persia,  twelfth  century,  British  Museum,  Oriental,  1467. 
(According  to  Paleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  liv.)  4. 
Manuscript  of  the  Prophets,  from  Persia,  Babylonia,  or  Southern 
Arabia,  twelfth  century,  British  Museum,  Ha'rl.  MS.  5720  (Paleo- 
graphical Society,  Oriental  series  xl.).  5.  Haftarot  with  the 
Targum  Jonathan  from  Southern  Arabia  from  'the  year  1484. 
6.  Hagiographa  with  Rashi.  German  (Ashkenazi),  of  the  year 
1347.  Cambridge  University  Library,  Ee  5, 9 (Paleographical  So- 
ciety, Oriental  series  xli.).  7.  Modem  German  script  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  ornamental  flourishes  or  strokes.  8.  Papyri 
from  Egypt.  9.  MS.  alphabet  of  the  Tahamonim  (African  Sephar- 
dic) of  1282.  British  Museum,  Additional  Manuscr.  of  27113 
(Paleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  Iv.).  10.  Sefer  ha.- 
Mishkol  written  at  Mustaghanem  (Algeria),  in  1363-64.  Cam- 
biidge  University  Llbr.,  Cod.  11. 22  (Paleographical  Society,  Ori- 
ental series  xxx.).  11.  See  5.  12.  Epigraph  from  a Karaite 
Pentateuch  roll  from  Theodosia  (Crimea),  about  1325  (C.  I.  H. 
138).  13.  Rashi  on  Baba  Mezi'a,  written  probably  at  Mosul  (be- 
traying the  influence  of  a Gre’ek-Ashkenazi  hand)  in  1190.  British 
Museum,  Oriental,  73.  (According  to  Paleographical  Society  series 
XV.) . 14.  Talmud  Yerushalrni, written  at  Rome  in  1288-89(Italian- 
Ashkenazi  hand).  Leyden  University  Library.  Cod.  Hebr.  Sca- 
liger3.  (Paleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  Ivi.)  15.  Mena- 
hem,  Mahberut,  probably  written  in  France  in  1091  (French- 
Ashkeuazi  type) . British  Museum,  Additional  Manuscr.  of  27214. 
(According  to  the  Paleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  xiii.) 
16.  Semak,  copied  by  R.  Moses  of  Zurich  (French-Ashkenazi), 
in  1401.  Cambridge  University  Library,  Additional  Manuscr.  No. 
560  (Paleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  Ixviii.).  17.  See  6. 

Plate  V. 

(Cursive  Writing.) 

1.  Incantation  upon  Babylonian  dish,  in  C.  I.  H.  18.  2.  Egyp- 
tian of  the  twelfth  century.  3.  Constantinople,  1.506.  4.  Tenth 
century.  5.  Spanish,  date  1480.  6.  Spanish,  tenth  century.  7. 


Provencal,  tenth  century.  8.  Italian,  tenth  century.  9.  Greek, 
dated  1375.  10.  Italian,  dated  1451.  11.  Italian,  tenth  century. 

12.  German,  tenth  century.  13.  Eleazer  of  Worms,  n'RI  ■'HD, 
copied  at  Rome  in  1515  by  Ellas  Levita,  German-Ashkenazic, 
British  Museum,  Additionai  Manuscr.  of  27199  (Paleographical 
Society,  Oriental  series  Ixxlx.).  14.  Ashkenazic  from  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

M.  Li. 

ALPHABETUM  SIRACIDIS.  See  Ben  Sira, 

Alphabet  of. 

ALPRON,  J ACOB : Italian  translator ; died  Dec. 
22, 1622.  He  adapted  and  translated  into  Italian  Ben- 
jamin ben  Abraham  of  Solnik’s  “ Mizwot  Nashim  ” 
(Precepts  for  Women)  for  the  use  of  Jewish  women 
in  Italy.  The  translation  became  very  popular  and 
went  through  several  editions  at  Padua  and  Venice 
(1625,  1652,  and  1710).  The  name  Alpron  is  cor- 
rupted from  Heilprin=Heilbronn. 

Bibliography:  Monatssehrift,  xliil.  317;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud. 

i.  49. 

J.  S.  R. 

AL-RABI  IBN  ABU  AL-HUKAI?; : Jewish 
poet  of  the  Banu  al  Nadhir  in  Medina,  who  flour- 
ished shortly  before  the  Hegira  (622).  His  family 
was  in  possession  of  the  fort  Al-Kammus,  situated 
near  Khaibar.  Like  most  of  the  Medina  Jews,  he 
took  part  in  the  quarrels  between  the  two  Arab  tribes 
of  that  town,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bu’ath, 
617,  which  took  place  in  the  territory  of  the  Banu 
Kuraiza.  Al-Rabi  was  a poet  of  note.  He  had  a con- 
test at  capping  verses  with  the  famous  Arabic  poet, 
A1  Nabighah,  the  latter  reciting  one  hemistich,  while 
Al-Rabi  had  to  supply  the  next,  keeping  to  the  same 
meter  and  finding  a rime.  He  has  been  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  other  poems,  but  upon  dubious 
authority.  One  of  these  poems  used  to  be  recited  by 
Abun,  the  son  of  the  Calif  Othman.  From  its  con- 
tents, however  (it  criticizes  the  folly  of  his  own  peo- 
ple), it  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  written  by  one 
of  Abun’s  .sons,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  Al-Rabi. 
It  might,  then,  have  been  composed  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Banu  Kuraiza.  Al-Rabi’s  brother  Sallam 
and  his  three  sons  were  among  Mohammed’s  most 
bitter  opponents.  An  account  of  Al-Rabi  can  be  found 
in  vol.  xxi.  of  the  “ Kitab  al-Aghani,”  ed.  Briinnow, 
p.  91.  He  is  cited  among  tlie  Arabic  Jewish  poets  by 
Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  his  •“  Kitab  al-Muhadharah”  (“  Rev. 
fit.  Juives,”  xxi.  102).  Steinschneider  can  hardly  be 
right  in  saying  that  he  xvas  a Moslem  (“Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  xi.  (i09,  note  1),  as  the  Arabic  authorities  are 
quite  certain  about  his  Jewish  origin. 

Bibliography  : Noldeke,  Beitritge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Poesie 

der  alten  Araber,  pp.  72  et  seq.;  Hirschfeld,  in  Rev.  £lt. 

Juives,  vii.  152,  299. 

H.  Hir.— G. 

ALROY,  or  ALRUI,  DAVID  (called  also  El 
David  and  Menahem  ben  Sulaiman  ibn  Al- 
rulp,i)  : A pseudo-Messiah  who  lived  about  1160;  born 
at  Amadia  in  Kurdistan.  He  became  thoroughly 
proficient  in  Biblical  and  Talmudic  knowledge, 
studying  under  Hisdai,  the  Prince  of  the  Exile,  and 
under  Ali,  the  head  of  the  Academy  in  Bagdad.  He 
was  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  Moslems  and 
known  as  a worker  of  magic. 

The  condition  of  the  califate  in  the  days  of  Alroy  af- 
forded a ready  opportunity  for  a venturesome  char- 
acter to  stir  up  political  tumult.  The  crusades  had 
caused  a general  condition  of  unrest  and  a weakening 
of  the  authority  of  the  sultans  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia.  On  all  sides  there  arose  spirited  chieftains 
who  set  up  small  independent  states  in  defiance  of 
their  paramount  ruler.  This  state  of  affairs  was  in 
itself  a source  of  disturbance  among  the  Jews  of  the 
califate,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  existence  of  a 
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vexatious  poll-tax  levied  upon  all  males  above  the 
age  of  fifteen  (see  Lebreclit’s  essay  on  “ The  State  of 
the  Califate  of  Bagdad  ” in  Asher’s  edition  of  “ Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,”  ii.  318  et  seq.). 

The  materials  for  a rebellion  being  thus  at  hand, 
David  Alroy  raised  the  banner  of  revolt  against  the 
Seljuk  Sultan  Muktafi,  and  called  upon  the  op- 
pressed people  of  Israel  to  regard  him  as  their  long- 
expected  Messiah.  He  promised  to  lead  his  brethren 
to  t lie  recapture  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  would 
be  their  king,  and  they  would  forever  be  free.  In 
the  adjacent  district  of  Adherbaijan  there  lived 
a number  of  warlike  Jews  who  had  their  homes 
among  the  mountains  of  Chaftan,  and  these  men 
Alroy  sought  to  win  over  to  his  cause.  To  his 
brethren  in  Mosul,  Bagdad,  and  other  towns,  he 
sent  letters  announcing  his  divine  mission,  and  sum- 
moning them  to  aid  him  in  waging  war  upon  the 
Moslems  and  to  shake  off  their  yoke.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  magic  arts  is  said  to  have  con- 
vinced many  Jews  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions, 
and  Alroy  soon  found  himself  with  a considerable 
following,  burning  to  fi'ee  themselves  from  Moslem 
tyranny.  He  resolved  to  attack  the  citadel  of  his 
native  town,  Amadia,  and  directed  his  supporters  to 
assemble  in  that  city,  with  swords  and  other  weap- 
ons concealed  under  their  robes,  and  to  give,  as  a 
pretext  for  their  presence,  their  desire  to  study  the 
Talmud  with  such  a distinguished  scholar  as  himself. 

What  followed  is  uncertain,  for  the  sources  of  the 
life  of  Alroy  tell  each  a different  tale,  and  the  sub- 
sequent events  are  closely  interwoven  with  a mass  of 
legends  that  have  no  historical  basis.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  attack  upon  the  fort  at  Amadia  failed ; 
Alroy  and  his  deluded  followers  were  defeated,  and 
he  himself  was  put  to  death. 

The  legends,  however,  are  full  of  interest,  and  the 
version  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  which  is  set  forth  as 
though  made  up  of  historical  facts,  is  well  worth 
reproducing. 

The  news  of  Alroy ’s  revolt  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Sultan,  Avho  sent  for  the  would-be  Messiah.  “ Art 
thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?  ” asked  the 

Benjamin  Moslem  sovereign,  to  which  Alroy  re- 
of  Tudela’s  plied,  “ lam.”  The  Sultan  thereupon 

Version,  cast  the  Jewish  pretender  into  prison  in 
Tabaristan.  Three  days  later,  while  the 
Sultan  and  his  council  were  engaged  in  consider- 
ing Alroy’s  rebellion,  the  pseudo-Messiah  suddenly 
appeared  in  their  midst,  having  miraculously  made 
his  escape  from  prison.  The  Sultan  at  once  ordered 
Alroy’s  rearrest;  but,  by  his  magic,  the  rebel  made 
himself  invisible  and  left  the  palace.  Guided  by  the 
voice  of  Alroy  the  Sultan  and  his  nobles  followed  him 
to  the  banks  of  a river,  where,  having  made  himself 
visible,  the  marvelous  wizard  was  seen  to  cross  the 
water  on  a shaAvl,  and  make  his  escape  with  ease. 
On  the  same  day  he  returned  to  Amadia,  a journey 
which  ordinarily  took  ten  days,  and,  appearing  to 
his  folloAvers,  related  to  them  his  wondrous  exploits. 

The  Sultan  now  threatened  to  put  the  Jews  of  his 
dominion  to  the  sword  if  Alroy  were  not  surrendered, 
and  the  JeAvish  authorities  in  Bagdad  endeavored  to 
induce  Alroy  to  abandon  his  pretensions  to  the  Mes- 
siahship  for  fear  of  the  evil  that  might  befall  Israel. 
From  Mosul  also  an  appeal  Avas  made  to  him  by  Zak- 
kai  and  Joseph  Barihan  Alfalah,  the  leaders  of  the 
JeAvish  community;  but  all  in  vain.  At  length,  the 
governor  of  Amadia,  Saif  al-Din,  bribed  the  father- 
in-laAV  of  the  daring  rebel  to  slay  him,  Avhich  Avas 
done,  and  the  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end.  The 
Jews  of  Persia  had  considerable  difficulty  in  appeas- 
ing the  wrath  of  the  Sultan,  and  were  obliged  to  pay 
a large  indemnity. 


The  death  of  Alroy  did  not  entirely  destroy  the 
belief  in  his  heaven-sent  mission  for  the  redemption 
of  his  people.  Two  impostors  came  to  Bagdad  and 
succeeded  in  perpetrating  a huge  fraud  upon  the 
credulous  followers  of  the  pseudo-Messiah.  They  an- 
nounced that  upon  a certain  night  they  were  all  com- 
manded to  commence  a flight  through  the  air  from 
Bagdad  to  Jerusalem,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Alroy  Avere  to  give  their  property'  into  the 
charge  of  these  tAvo  messengers  from  their  dead 
leader.  The  denouement  of  this  cunning  scheme 
may  be  imagined;  and  yet,  for  many  years  after- 
Avard,  a sect  of  Menahemites,  as  they  Avere  termed, 
continued  to  revere  the  memory  of  the  so-called 
Messiah  of  Amadia. 

The  principal  source  of  the  life  of  Alroj'  is  the 
“Itinerary  ” of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ed.  A.  Asher,  i. 
122-127).  This  version  is  folloAvcd  in  its  main  out- 
lines by  Solomon  ibn  Verga,  in  his  “Shebet  Yehu- 
dah  ” (ed.  Wiener,  IIcbreAv  text,  p.  50).  Ibn  Verga 
states,  on  the  authoritj'  of  Maimonides  (Avhich,  hoAv- 
ever,  can  not  be  substantiated),  that,  Avhen  asked  for 
a proof  that  he  Avas  truly  the  Messiah,  Alroj'  (or 
David  El-David,  as  Ibn  Verga  and 
Literary  David  Gans  in  his  “Zemah  David” 
Sources,  call  him)  replied,  “Cut  off  mj'  head 
and  I shall  yet  live.”  This  Avas  done, 
and  thus  the  pretender  escaped  a cruder  fate.  David 
Gans,  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahj'a  (in  his  “Shalshclct  ha- 
Kabbalah  ”),  Avho  calls  him  David  Almusar,  and  H. 
Joseph  ben  Isaac  Sambari  (see  A.  Xeubauer,  “Iffe- 
diaeval  JeAv.  Chron.”  i.  123)  close! j'  folloAV  Benjamin 
of  Tudela’s  version.  The  name  Ilienahem  ibn  Alruhi 
(“the  inspired  one”),  and  the  concluding  episode  of 
the  impostors  of  Bagdad,  are  derived  from  the  con- 
temporaneous chronicle  of  the  apostate,  Samuel  ibn 
Abbas  (see  Wiener’s  “‘Emek  ha-Baka,”  pp.  168  et 
seq.,  xxv.'ei  seq.).  The  name  ^lenahem  (i.e.,  the  com- 
forter) Avas  a common  Messianic  appellation.  The 
name  Alroj'  is  probably  identical  Avith  Alruhi  (see 
Wiener,  f.c, ; Griltz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  pp.  269  et 
seq.,  426;  Basnage,  “Hist,  des  Juifs,”  vii.  9).  Lord 
Beaconsfleld’s  novel,  “The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Al- 
roy,” is  purely  imaginarj',  and  exalts  a man  who 
was  probably  a vulgar  impostor  into  a high-souled 
“hero  of  a dramatic  romance,”  and  invests  liim  Avith 
a halo  of  glorj'. 

Bibi.iography  : Loeb,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xvi.  215,  xvli.  301. 

M.  A. 

ALSACE ; A German  territorj'  Avhich,  together 
with  Lorraine,  forms  a Reichsland,  or  imperial  terri- 
tory. It  lies  betAveen  the  River  Rhine  and  the  Vosges 
Mountains.  The  precise  date  Avhen  JeAvs  settlen  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  regions  can  not  be  definitelj' 
fixed.  According  to  some  historians  there  Avere  Jews 
in  Cologne  in  the  fourth  centurj' : others  date  their 
presence  in  Mayence  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
centurj'.  If  these  statements  be  true,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  .leAvs  resided  also  in  the  chief  city  of  Alsace 
during  the  period  of  the  Frankish  and  Carlovingiaii 
kings.  This  AA'as  Schoepflin’s  vieAv  in  the  last  cen- 
tury (“  Alsatia  Illustrata,”  translated  bj'  Ravenez,  v. 
143);  but  he  furnished  no  proofs.  HoAvever,  Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  in  his  account  of  his  travels  betAveen 
the  j'ears  1160  and  1173,  speaks  of  having  met  main' 
rich  and  learned  Jews  in  the  toAvns  of 
Traces  of  Treves,  Worms,  Speyer,  and  Strasburg; 
Early  Set-  hence,  JeAvish  communities  must  have 
tlements,  existed  there  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  According  to  J.  Eut- 
ing(“  AeltereHebraischeInsc'hriftenimElsass,”1887), 
the  oldest  of  the  gravestones  unearthed  in  1868  in 
the  Rue  des  Juifs  at  Strasburg  dated  from  this  time. 
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Another  tombstone  bore  the  date  of  1323;  but  most 
of  the  remainder  are  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  second  code  of  laws,  promulgated  by  the 
prince-bishop  of  Strasburg  about  the  year  1300,  pre- 
scribed that  the  Jews  of  that  city  should  furnish 
the  episcopal  standards  (“Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt 
Strassburg,”  i.  481).  lu  1233  a Jews’  quarter  ex- 
isted in  the  city  (“Urkundenb.”  i.  185),  and  the  term 
“ .few  ” was  applied  to  some  of  the  Christian  inhab- 
itants either  as  a sobriquet,  or  because  they  were  de- 
scended from  baptized  Israelites.  Under  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  there  were  Jews  in  Hagenau  (Richer 
de  Lenones,  ad  annum  1236;  Boehmer,  “Fontes,” 

iii.  58);  and,  some  time  later  (about  1260),  those  of 
Weissenburg  were  accused  of  ritual  murder,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  town  (“  Amiales  de  Colmar”;  Boeh- 
mer, “Fontes,”  ii.  4).  The  author  of  the  anonymous 
appendix  to  the  “ Auuales  de  Colmar  ” (about  1300) 
says:  “In  Alsatia  . . . chyrurgici  pauci,  physici 
pauciores;  Judei  pauci;  haeretici  in  locis  plurimis 
abundabant  ” (In  Alsatia  there  were  few  surgeons 
and  fewer  physicians;  Jews  also  were  few,  but  in 
most  places  heretics  abounded;  “Aunales  de  Col- 
mar,” ed.  Gerard  et  Liblin,  p.  230).  When  the  bishop 
of  Strasburg,  Walter  von  Geroldseck,  quarreled  with 
the  citizens,  one  of  his  grievances  was  the  maltreat- 
ment of  the  Jews  by  his  rebellious  subjects;  and  in 
an  agreement  entered  into  with  his  successor  the  town 
council  engaged  not  to  exact  the  payment  of  im- 
posts from  the  Jews  for  five  years  (“  Urkundenb.”  i. 
374). 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a century  the  Jews  of 
Alsace  were  simply  tolerated ; but  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  thirteenth  century  their  perse- 

Era  of  cution  began.  In  1290  the  people  of 

Persecu-  Millhausen  rose  against  the  Jewish 
tion.  usurers.  One  of  them,  a certain  Sol- 
man  of  Neuenburg,was  beaten  to  death 
by  the  mob;  and  King  Rudolph  I.  by  proclamation 
annulled  all  debts  to  the  Jews,  amounting  to  200 
silver  marks — about  .830,000  or  £4; 000  of  the  present 
day  (Mosmann,  “Carttilaire  de  Mulhouse,”  i.  88). 
Two  years  later  (1292)  the  Jews  of  Colmar  were  ac- 
cused of  ritual  murder,  and  a riot  ensued  (Boehmer, 
“Fontes,”  ii.  30).  During  the  following  year  the 
people  of  Rufach,  aided  perhaps  by  the  avaricious 
clergy,  began  to  show  intolerance  toward  the  Jews 
of  that  city,  who  tied  precipitately  to  Colmar  {ib.  ii. 
31).  In  the  “Annales  de  Colmar”  (p.  168)  it  is  re- 
corded that  in  1296  a Jew  of  Sulzmatt,  having  been 
accused  of  theft,  was  hanged  by  his  feet  on  a gibbet 
and  remained  in  this  position  for  eight  days,  when, 
according  to  the  account,  he  succeeded  in  freeing 
himself.  Another  Jew  was  murdered  at  Ensisheim 
in  1299  {ib.  p.  182). 

Persecution,  once  begun,  diminished  somewhat  at 
certain  intervais,  but  never  ceased  entirely.  When 
King  Henry  VII.  of  Germany  in  1308  delivered  the 
.lews  of  Rufach  and  Sulzmatt  to  John  of  Dirpheim, 
bi.shop  of  Strasburg,  several  of  them  were  imprisoned, 
and  others  perished  at  the  stake  for  unknown  reasons. 
A second  massacre  of  the  .Jews  occurred  in  Rufach 
in  the  year  1338,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul : and  shortly  afterward  nearl}^  all 
the  .Jews  were  expelled,  at  least  temporarily,  from 
the  bishopric  of  Upper  Alsace  (“Alsatia  Illustrata,” 

iv.  262). 

The  period  between  1337  and  1338  was  particu- 
larly unfortunate  for  the  Jews  scattered  over  the 
neighboring  country ; and  from  the  meager  records 
of  contemporary  wiiters  it  appears  that  the  move- 
ment against  them  idtimately  developed  into  a gen- 
eral uprising  of  the  peasantry.  In  May,  1337,  tJm- 
bchoven,  a knight  of  Dorlisheim,  and  Zimberlin,  a 


noble  of  Andlau  (according  to  another  authority, 
a simple  innkeeper),  collectively  taking  the  name  of 
“ Konig  Armleder  ” (King  Leather-arm),  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a mob  of  peasants  and 
massacred  the  Jews  of  Ensisheim, 
Massacres.  Mlihlhausen,  Rufach^  and  other  towns. 

The}’’  then  marched  on  Colmar  and 
summoned  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  surrender 
the  .Jews  to  them;  but  the  citizens  of  Strasburg 
having  decided  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  threat- 
ened city,  the  mob  dispersed  (“  Chronique  de  Km- 
nigshoven,”  ed.  Hegel,  p.  759).  At  about  the  same 
time  the  Jews  of  Ribeauville,  who  in  1331  had  been 
turned  over  by  Louis  of  Bavaria  to  the  Sieur  de 
Ribeaupierre  as  surety  for  a loan  of  400  marks  in 
silver  (corresponding  to  §80,000  of  the  present  day), 
were  accused  of  being  poisoners  and  were  massacred 
(“Alsatia  Illustrata,”  iv.  263). 

Isolated  cases  of  murder  also  occurred  at  Stras- 
burg. In  1337  a Jew  accused  of  killing  a little  girl 
was  burned;  and  the  child  was  buried  with  great 
pomp,  and  honored  by  the  crowd  as  a martyr  (Gran- 
didier,  “Nouvelles  ffiuvres  Inedites,”  v.  344).  Still 
Strasburg  practically  remained  the  city  of  refuge  for 
the  Jev/s  of  Alsace  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  as  its  com- 
Strasburg  merce  and  industry  developed,  the  im- 
a City  perial  free  city  adjusted  its  relations 
of  Refuge,  with  the  Jews  in  a manner  that,  though 
onerous,  was  at  least  endurable.  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  made  in  1335,  the  Jews 
occupied  a quarter  of  their  own  in  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg and  had  their  own  cemetery  (“ Urkundenb.”  ii. 
394).  If  they  could  not  acquire  real  estate,  they  were 
not  compelled  to  submit  their  actions  at  law  to  any 
judges  other  than  the  mayor — a privilege  that  assured 
them  a measure  of  protection,  though  it  was  doubt- 
less costly.  A certificate  of  protection  {Schutzbrief) 
issued  in  1338  to  sixteen  persons,  and  valid  for  five 
years,  cost  1,073  marks,  of  which  1,000  were  payable 
to  the  city,  60  to  the  king,  and  13  to  the  bishop.  As 
compensation  for  this,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  money-lending ; the  rate  on  loans  being  fixed 
for  them  at  5 or  6 per  cent  a week,  or  at  43  per  cent 
per  annum  (“  Chronique  de  Kcenigshoven,”  ed.  He- 
gel, append,  iv.  977). 

The  degree  of  culture  among  these  Jews  is  shown, 
at  least  relatively,  bj’  the  fragments  of  their  grave- 
stones which  have  recently  been  unearthed,  and  by 
the  fact  that  Jews  of  other  cities  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  the  rabbis  of  Strasburg.  There  is  still  extant 
a letter  of  the  mayor  of  Schlettstadt  to  the  mayor  of 
Strasburg  praying  the  latter  to  allow  some  of  the  .Jews 
of  the  former  place  to  sojourn  in  Strasburg,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  of  the 
rabbis  there  (“Urkundenb.”  v.  1029). 

Then  came  that  horrible  “ year  of  terror,  ” which 
descended  upon  all  Alsace  and  swept  away  most  of 
its  Jewish  communities.  A letter  of 
“Confes-  Rudolph  of  Oron,  bailiff  of  Lausanne 
sions”  (Nov.  15,  1348),  announced  to  the 
Under  Tor-  mayor  of  Strasburg  that  certain  Jews 
ture.  of  Lausanne  had  confessed,  under  tor- 
ture, that  by  order  of,  and  in  collusion 
with,  their  coreligionists  of  Italy  they  had  poisoned 
all  the  wells  in  the  Rhine  valley.  It  was,  they  said, 
to  avenge  the  cruelties  of  King  Leather-arm  that 
the  Jews  spread  around  this  poison,  which  would 
not  kill  them,  but  would  kill  the  Christians  (“Ur- 
kuudenb.”  v.  164-210).  In  December,  1348,  the  city 
council  of  Obernai  (Enheim)  notified  that  of  Stras- 
burg that  they  had  put  to  the  torture  five  Jews, 
arrested  at  the  last  large  fair  at  Speyer,  and  that 
these  had  admitted  their  participation  in  this  crime 
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(“Urkundenb.”  v.  177).  On  Dec.  29,  the  council 
of  Colmar  also  announced  that  a certain  Heg- 
mann.  one  of  the  Jews  under  its  protection,  had, 
under  torture,  accused  Jacob,  the  cantor  of  the 
synagogue  of  Strasburg,  of  having  sent  him  the 
])oi.son  which  he  put  in  the  wells  of  Colmar:  one  of 
ids  cousins,  a woman  named  Bela,  had  similarly 
poisoned  the  wells  of  Ammerschweier.  Notwith- 
standing these  accusations,  the  chief  magistrates,  in- 
fluenced no  doubt  as  much  by  self-interest  as  by  hu- 
manity, continued  to  protect  the  Jewish  community 
oftheircity.  But  a general  uprising,  instigated  by 
the  civic  magnates  and  the  neighboring  nobles — 
possibly  ahso  by  the  clergy  itself — broke  out  at  Stras- 
burg in  February,  1349.  The  councillor,  Peter  Swar- 
ber,  and  his  two  colleagues  were  deposed,  mulcted 
in  heavy  fines,  and  expelled.  Afterward  the  new 
communal  autliorities  constituted  by  this  revolu- 
tionary movement  decreed  the  extermination  of  all 
the  Strasburg  Jews  as  well  as  of  all  Jewish  refugees 
residing  temporarily  in  the  city.  At  this  time  there 
were  barely  2,000  Jews  having  settled  dwelling- 
places  in  the  city,  which  contained,  at  most,  15,O00 
or  20,000  inhabitants  all  told.  On  St.  Valentine’s 
day  (February  14),  1349,  the  Jews  in 
Strasburg  the  city  were  burnt  en  masse  on  the 
the  Scene  of  site  of  their  own  cemetery.  A small 

a Holo-  number  who  had  abjured  their  faith, 
caust.  together  with  some  children,  were 
saved,  the  latter  being  snatched  from 
the  flames.  The  number  of  the  victims  of  this  hor- 
rible holocaust  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  tra- 
dition (“Chronique  de  Koenigshoven,”  pp.  761-764). 
Undoubtedly  they  owed  their  fate  chiefly  to  their 
wealth,  as  is  attested  by  the  chronicler : “ Ir  gelte  vas 
ouch  die  sache  davon  die  Judeu  getoedet  wurden  ” 
(Their  money  was  the  cause  of  the  Jews’  death). 
Other  Jews  were  burnt  at  Schlettstadt  together  with 
a supposed  Christian  accomplice  (“Urkundenb.”  v. 
195).  At  Colmar  and  in  other  towns  the  Jews  were 
sacrificed  without  being  heard  in  their  own  defense; 
only  at  Landau,  where  they  Avere  numerous,  was  an 
attempt  at  defense  made,  and  there  without  success. 
The  imperial  authorities  did  absolutely  nothing  to 
protect  the  servi  camera,  imperialis  (servants  of  the 
imperial  chamber),  as  the  Jews  Averc  then  called 
in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  April,  1349.  Charles 
IV.  of  GermanjOaid  claim  to  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
loans  made  by  the  Jcavs  of  Strasburg  to  the  Count 
of  Wiirtemberg.  On  June  5,  1349,  a defensive  alli- 
ance was  formed  betAveen  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Strasburg,  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Murbach,  the  Count  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  Alsatian  grandees,  to  repel  any  attemjrt 
to  inquire  into  the  massacre.  Some  months  later 
Charles  IV.  absolved  the  people  of  Speyer  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  massacre  of  February  (Letter 
of  Sept.  12,1349,  “Urkundenb.”  v.  207).  'These  at- 
tempts at  extermination  did  not  annihilate  the  Jews 
of  Alsace  nor  prevent  accessions  to  their  number. 

The  proper  names  recorded  in  the  authorities  cited 
prove  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  Avho  dAvelt  in 
Alsace  during  the  fourteenth  century  came  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  1356  there  Avere  JeAvs 
again  at  Mtihlhausen;  for  Petri  (“Muhlhauser  Ge- 
schiichten,”  p.  45)  gives  an  account  of  a Jew  in  that 
toAvn  Avho  had  been  apprehended  by  the  lord  of  Neu- 
enstein,  thrust  into  a sack,  and  carried  to  Franche- 
Comte  in  order  that  ransom  might  be  extorted  from 
him. 

In  granting  new  franchises  to  the  town  of  Hage- 
nau,  Charles  IV.  accorded  to  it  the  right  to  receive 
or  to  reject  at  Avill  protected  JeAvs  (“  Alsatia  Illus- 
trata,”  v.  247);  and  in  1374  he  extended  the  same 


privilege  to  the  city  of  Kaisersberg  {ib.  v.  293).  Jcavs 
were  living  at  Colmar  in  1385.  In  1369  Jews  Avere 
again  admitted  to  Strasburg  (“Urkundenb.”  v.  715). 
An  ordinance  (JndennnhiurKj)  concerning  them, 
dated  May  14,  1375,  refers  to  the  presence  of  a dozen 
families  (“Urkundenb.”  v.  880);  another,  issued  in 
1383,  directs  that  they  be  treated  and  protected  as 
other  citizens  (“Urkundenb.”  vi.  89);  and  a short 
time  afterAvard,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Count 
of  Ottinger,  sixteen  families  Avere  admitted  from 
Ulm,  Bretten,  Breisach,  Wesel,  and  ^Mo.sheim  (“  Ur- 
kundenb.” vi.  95).  In  1384  the  mayor  appointed  a 
JcAv,  Maitre  Gutleben,  as  phy.sician,  Avith  a salary 
of  three  hundred  crowns  (about  8360  nominal)  per 
annum.  Although  the  community  Avas  not  large,  it 
must  have  been  rich,  as  in  1385  the  Count  Palatine 
Robert  alone  OAved  the  Jcavs  of  Strasburg  the  sum 
of  15,400  fl.  (87,700  nominal;  see  “Urkundenb.”  vi. 
143).  Undoubtedly  their  Avealth  Avas  a constant 
source  of  menace  to  them;  for  King  Wenceslaus  of 
Germany  (Feb.  6,  1386)  ordered  the  municipality  to 
enforce  against  the  Jews  sumptuary  hiAvs  in  matters 
of  dress,  and  to  require  them  to  resume  the  j'elloAv 
shoes  and  sugar-loaf  hats  formerly  Avorn  bj"  them 
(“Urkundenh.”  vi.  162;  see  B.AixiK).  The  same  year 
the  mayor  fined  them  20,000  fl.  (810,000).  In  1387, 
delegates  from  the  Rhenish  cities  assembled  at  Speyer 
(Avhere  in  1385  they  had  considered  the  JeAvish  ques- 
tion) and  adopted  resolutions  inimical  to  the  Jcavs. 
On  the  demand  of  the  delegates  from  Strasburg  it  Avas 
resolved  that  neither  male  nor  female  Christians  be 
allowed  to  act  as  domestic  s(>rvants  or  Avet-nurses  in 
JeAvish  families,  under  i)cnalt3'  of  being  branded  on 
the  forehead  (“Urkundenb.”  vi.  204).  During  this 
year  King  Wenceslaus  placed  under  the  ban  all  Jcavs 
of  Colmar,  Schlettstadt,  and  Hagenau  who  refused  to 
pay  the  taxes  he  demanded  for  their  protection,  and 
even  included  three  imperial  cities  that  had  retained 
for  themselves  such  Jewish  contributions  (“  Urkun- 
denb.”  vi.  194).  In  the  month  of  June  a Jcav  of 
Italian  or  French  oilgin  (Mamelot  der  Morschele,  der 
Walch)  chanced  to  enter  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg; 
and  though  he  had  done  nothing  objectionable,  lie 
Avas  beaten  by  the  verger,  expelled,  and  threatened 
with  droAvniug  if  he  should  reenter  the  citj"  (“Ur- 
kundenb.” vi.  198). 

The  JeAvs  Avere  a source  of  considerable  revenue  to 
the  city  treasuiy.  Thej"  numbered  at  that  time  about 
twenty  families,  Avho'paid  an  annual  tax  of  727  fl. 
(8365.50  nominal);  and  the  richest  one  among  them, 
called  in  the  records  “der  ryche  Sigmund,”  paid  203 
fl.  (8101.59;  see  “Urkundenb.”  vi.  211). 

In  the  autumn  a iieAv  and  much  graver  peril  threat- 
ened the  Alsatian  Jcavs.  A Aveaver  of  Bischheim. 
named  Lainvelin,  Avas  accused  of  having  offered  his 
OAvn  child  to  the  Jcavs  of  Strasburg  for  a ritual  sac- 
rifice, and — doubtless  under  torture — Avas  convicted 
of  the  crime ; and  as  a punishment  his  eyes  were  put 
out  (“Urkundenb.”  vi.  207).  By  the  beginning  of 
the  j'ear  1388  the  entire  JeAvish  community  AA'as  ex- 
pelled and  their  real  estate  confiscated — a condition 
Avhich  was  maintained  until  the  French  Revolution 
of  1793.  In  1392  the  scrolls  and  the  tables  of  the  Luav 
belonging  to  the  S3'nagogue  Avere  still  preserA'ed  in 
Strasburg  (“Chronique  dc  Koenigshoven,”  pp.  975- 
986).  Colmar  Avas  also  the  scene  of  acts  of  violence 
Avhich  did  not  end  so  brutally.  Wenceslaus  annulled 
all  the  claims  of  the  Jcavs  of  that  cit3"  against  their 
Christian  debtors  in  1392  (Mossmann,  “ Juifs  de  Col- 
mar,” p.  8).  In  1397  another  story  of  poisoned  wells 
Avas  circulated  in  Copper  Alsace  through  a certain  Jew 
of  Ribeauville,  Avhose  confessions  implicated  fresh 
victims  (Schreiber,“  Freiburgev  Urkundenb.”  ii.  108). 

The  fifteenth  centuiy  AA-as  a period  of  comparative 
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calm  for  the  Jews  of  Alsace.  During  that  period  they 
were  the  victims  of  incessant  chicanery  rather  than 
actual  persecution,  except  in  the  later 
The  decades  of  the  century  when  acts  of 
Fifteenth  violence  were  renewed  (1476-77),  at 
Century,  the  commencement  of  the  general  agi- 
tation ])roduced  hy  the  Burgundian 
wars  between  Louis  XL  and  Charles  the  Bold.  In 
1436  Emperor  Sigisinund  prohibited  the  citizens  of 
Hagenau  from  renting  or  selling  houses  to  the  Jews 
(“Alsatia  Illustrata,”  v.  170).  On  Oct.  31,  1437,  he 
prohibited  the  .Tews  of  Colmar  from  acquiring  any 
real  estate  in  the  town  or  its  suburbs,  without  special 
permission  from  the  ma3'or,  who  seems  to  have 
wearied  of  his  proteges ; for  in  1478  only  two  families 
were  tolerated  witliin  the  city.  By  decree  of  Emperor 
Frederick  HI.  the  Jews  of  Schlettstadt  were,  in  turn, 
ex])elled  from  that  city  Dec.  12,  1479 (J.  Geny,  “Die 
Reichsstadt  Schlettstadt,”  p.  206);  but  he  refused  to 
sanction  the  expulsion  of  those  at  Colmar — no  doubt 
because  they  found  influential  defenders  at  his  court 
(Mossmann,  op.  cit.  p.  18). 

The  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  marked  a 
revival  of  economic  and  religious  antipathy  toward 
the  Jews  of  Alsace.  To  the  city  of 
The  IVIunster,  where  during  the  Middle 
Sixteenth  Ages  there  had  been  no  .Jews,  Maximil- 
Century.  ian  I.  gave  permission  to  admit  or  re- 
ject members  of  that  race;  but  the 
citizens  decided  to  exclude  from  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship all  persons  who  even  borrowed  money  from  the 
Jews  (“Alsatia  Illustrata,”  v.  281).  At  length (,Jan. 
22,  1510),  this  ruler  granted  to  the  city  of  Colmar 
the  long-desired  right  to  expel  the  .lews,  so  that 
whenever  their  business  affairs  called  them  to  that 
city  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a toll  and  to  wear  the 
j'ellow  badge  on  their  garments.  Maximilian  also 
presented  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  cemetery 
to  Ids  secretaiy,  .Jean  Spiegel  of  Schlettstadt. 

Driven  from  the  cit}%  the  .Jews  dwelt  in  the  vil- 
lages surrounding  Colmar  and  continued  to  do  busi- 
ness with  its  citizens:  they  were  then  prohibited 
from  depositing  their  wai’es  with  Christians.  In 
order  to  rid  himself  of  his  neighbors,  the  mayor 
obtained  permission  from  Charles  V.  to  forbid  their 
entrance  into  the  city  (April  25,  1.541).  This  did 
not  hinder  the  imperial  chancellery  from  renewing, 
on  May  24,  1.541,  at  the  request  of  R.  Josel  op 
Roshei.u,  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Colmar 
Jews.  R.  Josel  exercised,  though  unofticially,  the 
functions  of  collector  of  the  customs  and  protector 
of  the  .Jews  of  Alsace,  These  latter  were  far  from 
being  as  numerous  then  as  thej'  were  one  or  two 
centuries  later.  A detailed  census  ordered  by  the 
regency  of  Ensisheim  showed  only  ,52  families  in  the 
whole  of  Austrian  Alsace;  and  in  1574  they  were 
exiielled  from  the  country.  Then  there  began  be- 
tween the  city  of  Colmar  and  its  .Jewish  inhabitants 
a struggle  for  the  favor  of  the  imperial  chancel- 
lery— a struggle  marked  for  its  corrupt  influence, 
and  which,  after  continuing  for  several  j'ears,  ended 
in  1,549  disadvantageously  for  the  .Jews.  From  that 
time  until  its  union  with  France,  Colmar  became  the 
most  important  and  the  most  anti-Semitic  city  of 
Upper  Alsace.  So  strong  was  this  sentiment  in 
1622  that  the  mayor  positivelj^  refused  the  bishop  of 
Strasburg,  and  through  him  the  archduke  Leopold 
of  Austria,  permission  for  one  of  his  subjects,  a 
.Jewisli  horse-dealer  named  Kossmann  of  Wettols- 
heim,  to  enter  the  city ; and  it  was  onl,y  in  1691  that 
Jews  were  again  allowed  to  set  foot  in  Colmar 
(“  Kaufhauschronik,”  ed.  Waltz,  p.  58).  In  the  other 
cities  similiir  conditions  prevailed.  In  1517  the 
majmr  of  Landau  consented  to  admit  ten  Jewish 


families  to  the  citj^  on  the  payment  of  400  fl.  ($200) 
annuallj^;  but  in  1525  he  decided  to  expel  them, 
and  finally  did  so,  although  opposed  by  the  Elector 
Palatine.  At  Obernai  the  chief  bailiff,  Jacques  de 
Morimont,  forbade  Jews  to  enter  the  city  except  on 
market-days  (“  Alsatia  Illustrata,  ” v.  270).  At  Weis- 
seuburg  an  imperial  edict  declared  void  the  agree- 
ments which  the  city  had  entered  into  with  the  Jews 
{ih.  V.  247) ; while  at  Schlettstadt,  after  having  greatly 
restricted  the  business  of  the  .Tews,  under  an  imperial 
edict  issued  Feb.  24, 1521,  the  maj'or  availed  himself 
of  a suit  for  the  recovery  of  a debt,  brought  by  the 
Jews  against  some  of  the  citizens,  as  a pretext  for 
their  total  expulsion  in  1529  (Geny,  op.  cit.  p.  207). 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a noteworthy  immi- 
gration of  Jews  into  Alsace  began,  caused  mainl}^ 
by  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  They 
The  Seven-  came  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
teenth  where  the  authorities  were  powerless 
Century,  to  control  or  impede  them.  At  that 
time  military  rule  superseded  civil 
authority  everywhere;  and  both  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  factions  and  those  of  the  army  availed 
themselves  of  the  keen  commercial  instinct  of  the 
Jews  to  equip  their  cavalry  and  to  replenish  their 
commissariats.  To  the  soldiers  they  were  indispen- 
sable as  agents  for  the  disposal  of  pillage.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  Jews  settled  on 
the  lands  of  the  bishopric  of  Strasburg,  in  the  count}' 
of  Hanau-Lichtenberg,  on  the  estate  of  the  lords 
of  Ribeaupierre,  and  in  other  cities,  especially  at 
Hagenau.  Desiring  to  augment  their  revenues,  the 
nobles  of  the  vicinity  of  Lower  Alsace  sold  to  the 
Jews  the  right  to  settle  in  the  vilhages;  for  there 
they  preferred  to  dwell.  Denizens  of  the  cities  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  of  Alsace,  driven  by  irre- 
sistible force  to  the  country  districts  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  became  a rural  class  with  no  taste 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  remained  such  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  Austria  ceded  her  possessions  in  Alsace  to 
France,  and  in  1681  Louis  XIV.  took  possession  of 
Strasburg. 

In  the  first  general  census  of  the  “Jewish  nation” 
of  Alsace,  taken  in  1689  by  order  of  Intendant 
Jacques  de  la  Grange,  a total  for  the  whole  province 
of  525  Jewish  families  is  given.  These,  allowing  at 
least  five  persons  to  each  family,  would  represent 
about  2,600  souls.  Of  this  number,  391  families  be- 
longed to  Lower  Alsace,  134  to  Upper  Alsace  and 
to  the  Sundgau.  The  urban  Jewish  population  was 
insignificant  (Landau  had  3 families,  Hagenau  19, 
Weissenburg  8,  Buchsweiler  18,  Saverne  6,  Obernai 
3);  but  in  certain  small  villages  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies was  larger.  There  were  37  families  at  West- 
hofen,  20  at  Marmoutier,  17  at  Bollweiler,  and  14  at 
Hegenheim  (“Revue  d’Alsace,”  1859,  p.  564). 

From  1697  the  increase  in  population  was  consid- 
erable : in  his  “ Memoire  sur  1’ Alsace”  (p.  229),  revised 
to  that  date.  La  Grange  gives  3,655  Jews  in  Alsace,  of 
whom  897  were  in  Upper  and  2,766  in  Lower  Alsace ; 
and  they  formed  about  one-seventieth  of  the  total 
population  of  that  time.  In  1716  there  were  1,269 
families,  numbering  over  6,000  individuals,  and  from 
that  time,  owing  to  the  prolonged  peace  which 
the  province  enjoyed  in  the  eighteenth  century — 
doubtless  also  to  the  uninterrupted 
Statistics  immigration — the  growth  was  aston- 
in  the  ishingly  rapid.  The  statistics  for  17.50 
Eighteenth  show  the  number  of  families  to  have 
Century,  been  2,585;  in  1760  it  had  increased 
to  3,045,  and  in  1785  to  3,942  families, 
aggregating  19,624  individuals.  The  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  the  cities  did  not  show  any  material 
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increase.  In  Colmar,  Sclilettstadt,  and  Kaisersberg 
there  was  not  a Jewish  inhabitant ; Strasburg,  with 
a very  bad  grace,  tolerated  the  presence  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  chief  commissary  of  the  armj%  Cerf-Bcer, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Louis  XV. ; Hagenan 
had  325  Jews,  Rosheim  268,  Biichsweiler  297, 
Ribeanville  285,  Landau  145,  Weissenburg  165.  and 
Obernai  196.  But  certain  small  cities  of  Upper  Al- 
sace had  Jewish  populations  that  outnumbered  the 
Chiistian.  At  Darmenach  there  were  340  Jews,  at 
Hegcnheim  409,  Niederhagenthal  356,  Wintzenheim 
381,  Zillisheim  near  Miilhauseu  332,  Bischhcim,  a 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  473  (“  I)enond)rc- 
meut  General  des  Juifs  d’Alsace,”  Colmar,  1785). 

This  rajiid  increase  in  population  naturall}"  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  earning  a livelihood.  With  the 
liberal  professions  and  the  larger  chanmds  of  trade 
closed  to  them,  what  could  the  Jews  do?  In  the 
cities  they  were  not  considered  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  gilds  of  trades  and  handicrafts;  besides, 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  scattered  over  the 
coiintry.  Their  own  legitimate  avenues  of  trade 
were  cattle-dealing  and  the  selling  of  second-hand 
goods.  These  were  insufficient  for  their  support ; and 
they  resorted  to  the  lending  of  money  on  notes  or 
mortgages,  at  an  tinfi.xed  rate  of  interest  often 
amounting  to  usury.  The  most  hostile  authors  agree 
in  depicting  the  Alsatian  Jews  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  poorly  fed,  clothed  in  rags, 
and  possessing  only  a limited  capital,  which  the}' 
loaned,  and  on  the  interest  of  which  they  realized 
enough  to  support  themselves.  The  antipathy  of  the 
masses  to  them  never  died  out,  though  toward  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  humiliating 
badge  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  wear  dis- 
appeared. A copy  of  this  badge — a small  yellow 
disk,  which  was  attached  to  their  clothes — is  found  in 
“Le  Cornelius  Redivivus”  of  King  Louis  XHL,  en- 
graved in  1617.  If  no  longer  massacred  (albeit  in 
1657  a mob  at  Dachstein  burned  .several  Jews),  they 
suffered  none  the  less  from  extortions  and  exactions. 
They  were  beset  by  narrow  and  tyrannical  regula- 
tions, even  in  cities  where  they  were  received  with 
more  than  ordinary  toleration.  Thus  a decree  of  the 
Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria  (May  22,  1613)  regu- 
lated everj'thing  pertaining  to  their 
Attitude  of  public  and  private  life,  and  prohibited 

Leopold  them  from  acquiring  real  estate.  By 
of  Austria,  this  decree  they  could  not  recover 
notes  of  credit  against  Christians  until 
after  they  had  been  recorded  by  the  registrar  or 
provost  of  the  locality.  They  were  prohibited  from 
publicly  celebrating  their  religious  rites,  from  shel- 
tering a strange  .Jew  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours,  and  from  employing  Christian  servants  on 
holidays  or  Sundays.  For  the  privilege  of  passing 
from  one  town  to  another  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  a special  tax  (Jiidemoll).  When  Alsace  came 
under  the  dominion  of  France  the  condition  of  the 
.Jews  was  not  ameliorated.  At  first  Louis  XIV.  or 
his  ministers  inclined  toward  their  expulsion  (1651); 
later,  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  issued  Sept.  25, 
1657,  the  king  took  them  under  his  special  protec- 
tion. But  that  did  not  prevent  the  lord-lieutenant, 
Poncet  de  la  Riviere,  from  levying  upon  them,  in 
1672,  an  additional  tax  for  royal  protection  (in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  they  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  direct),  which  amounted  to  10^  fl.  (§5.25)  per 
family.  The  Jews  soon  learned  how'  to  make  them- 
selves useful  to  the  new  government  as  agents  and 
as  farmers  of  the  revenues  of  those  who  held  mo- 
nopolies of  the  sale  of  salt,  iron,  and  other  minerals ; 
above  all,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  consid- 
ered necessaiy  to  provide  remounts  for  the  royal 


cavalry  that  garrisoned  Alsace.  After  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick  (1697)  the  (piestion  arose  how  best  to  re- 
lieve the  jirovince  of  its  .Jewish  population.  But 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  af- 
Eflfect  forded  new  opportunities  to  the  Jews 
of  Peace  of  to  render  special  services,  and  on  ,Jan. 

Ryswick.  31,  1713,  Pontchartrain  notified  the 
provincial  and  local  authorities  that 
the  king  did  not  deem  it  fit  to  expel  them. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  became  more  and  more  precarious.  Though, 
at  the  close  of  the  i)receding  century,  J^a  Grange  had 
been  able  to  say  (“ 51emoires,”  p.  239),  ‘’There  were 
very  few  of  them  who  were  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  none  whom  one  might  call  rich,”  this  was  now 
even  more  the  case.  In  the  Sundgau  the  hatred  of 
the  farmers, who  had  been  ruined  by  Jewish  usurers, 
grew  apace,  and  a series  of  decrees  of  the  Sovereign 
Council,  the  parliament  of  Alsace,  served  to  remind 
the  Jewsof  the  fact  that  they  lived  there  only  through 
the  royal  toleration.  Thus,  in  1726,  the  Council  or- 
dered the  destruction  of  the  three  synagogues  of 
Wintz.cnheim,  Bischhcim,  and  Hagenthal,  which  had 
been  built  without  sovereign  autboritj';  in  1733  the 
king  forbade  the  .Jews  to  bake  their  bread  on  Sun- 
days ; in  1740  they  were  forbidden  to  dwell  in  the  same 
houses  with  Christians,  even  though  the  Christians 
consented.  All  illicit  intcrcour.se  between  a Jew 
and  a Christian  woman  was  puni.shable  bj'  the  gal- 
lows, or  at  the  least  the  galleys  for  life,  for  the 
man ; the  woman  being  condemned  to  seclusion  and 
a flogging. 

From  the  date  of  the  French  comjuest  of  Alsace, 
the  organization  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  that 
province  became  more  centralized.  Formerly  each 
lord  of  the  manor,  where  the  .Jews  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  warrant  it,  appointed  a chief  over  the 
community — a rabbi  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  all  the  religious  func- 
Status  tions  of  the  community,  and  who  acted 
of  the  also  as  common  judge  in  all  the  civil 
Rabbis,  suits  between  .Jews,  the  latter  having 
the  itrivilege  of  appeal  from  the  rab- 
binical tribunal  to  the  su])erior  courts.  Over  these 
rabbis  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  appointed  a su- 
perior ; and  on  IMay  21, 16S1 , nominated  Aaron  Worm- 
ser  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews  of  Ui)tier  and  I.ower 
Alsace,  setting  his  residence  at  St.  Louis  de  Brisach, 
and  later  at  Colmar.  At  the  outset  this  innovation 
met  with  opposition  from  those  most  concerned.  In 
1704,  Samuel  Levy,  the  successor  of  Wormser,  had 
much  to  contend  with  from  recalcitrant  rabbis  and 
delinquent  la3'men,  and  the  Sovereign  Council  au- 
thorized him  to  pronounce  excommunication  upon 
them. 

Little  is  known  of  the  internal  life  of  the  .Jewish 
communities  of  Alsace  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ; and  only  a very  vague  idea  can  be  formed  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  One  Hirtzel 
Levi  of  Wettolsheim,  condemned  for  armed  robbery 
on  false  evidence  and  sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  at  Colmar,  Dec.  31,  1754,  was  exonerated  by 
a decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Metz,  Sept.  24,  1755. 
The  dark  side  of  the  .Jewish  question  of  that  time  is 
shown  in  the  long  and  significant  suit  over  forged  re- 
ceipts that  engaged  public  attention  iuTJpper  Alsace 
during  1778  and  1779.  Jt  appears  that  the  peasants 
strove  to  avoid  their  debts  by  the  aid 
Forged  of  forged  receipts,  made  wholesale  and 

Receipts,  sold  to  them  by  a number  of  daring 
swindlers,  most  of  whom  were  caught 
and  punished  with  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  or  at 
the  galleys,  or  with  death  on  the  gallows.  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  peasants,  who  had  been  duped 
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and  who  had  hoped  for  immediate  relief  from  their 
debts,  only  increased  their  hatred  toward  their  credi- 
tors, who  were  almost  as  poor  as  themselves. 

The  royal  edict  of  Janxiary,  1784,  which  relieved 
the  Jews  from  certain  odious  taxes  such  as  the  poll- 
tax,  and  permitted  them  to  follow  agricultural  pur- 
suits, came  too  late  to  effect  a change  in  their  hab- 
its, which  had  been  confirmed  through  centuries  of 
time;  nor  did  it  allay  the  antagonism  of  their  adver- 
saries. The  Christian  rural  population,  burdened 
as  it  was  with  debt,  found  consolation  in  its  tradi- 
tional contempt  for  the  Jewish  minority.  Fear  of 
an  energetic  and  well-organized  police  led  the  peas- 
ants to  exercise  some  self-restraint.  But  all  at  once 
the  question  of  granting  equality  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants without  respect  to  religion  suddenly  presented 
itself.  The  sovereign  power,  paralyzed',  was  in  no 
condition  to  control  popular  passion  ; and  from  that 
time  it  was  feared  that  what  had  been  considered 
merely  the  spirit  of  discord  would  ultimately  develop 
into  a display  of  ph^-sical  resentment.  From  the  out- 
set public  temperament  was  indicated  in  the  cahiers 
de  doleance  (official  instructions  of  the  electors  to 
the  deputies  at  the  States  General  as  to  their  wishes 
and  complaints),  compiled  by  the  various  electoral 
districts  of  Alsace.  Several  districts  called  for  a re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Jews.  The  clergy  of  the 
districts  of  Colmar  and  Schlettstadt  demanded  that 
thenceforth  in  order  to  check  their  “astounding  in- 
crease ” only  the  oldest  son  in  each  Jewish  family 
should  be  allowed  to  marry.  The  nobility  of  these 
districts  declared  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Jews 
was  a public  calamity.  The  bourgeoisie  of  Belfort 
and  Hliningen  wished  to  deprive  the  Jews  of  the 
right  to  lend  money ; that  of  Colmar  and  Schlettstadt 
desired  that  they  at  least  be  prohibited  from  lending 
money  to  Christians;  while  Strasburg  insisted  on  the 
confirmation  of  its  ancient  anti-Jewish  privileges 
and  on  the  right  to  e.xpel  the  family  of  Cerf-Beer. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  reached  the 
province,  disorder  broke  out  everywhere ; the  castles 
and  convents  of  Upper  Alsace  were  pillaged:  and  in 
the  Sundgau  the  peasan*  attacked  the  dwellings  of 
the  Jews.  Under  the  .jadership  of  an  adventurer, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  Duke  of  Artois,  brother  of 
Louis  XVI.,  the  peasantry  devastated  nineteen  vil- 
lages one  after  the  other,  demolishing  the  dwellings 
and  burning  the  commercial  papers  and  books  of 
their  Jewish  creditors.  Abandoning  everything  to 
the  pillagers,  the  unfortimate  Jews  fled  for  safety 
to  the  republic  of  Basel  and  to  the  bishopric  of  the 
same  name.  Ultimately  it  became  necessary  to  send 
a number  of  troops,  under  General  de  Vietinghoff, 
into  the  Sundgau  and  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Amarin 
to  restore  peace,  or  at  least  its  outward  semblance,  in 
those  regions.  Some  philanthropists,  who  for  years 
had  interested  themselves  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
oppressed  Jews,  now  degraded  by  a prolonged  servi- 
tude, worked  upon  the  public  opinion  of  Paris  and 
upon  that  of  the  National  Assembly,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain for  them  civil  rights,  or  at  least  official  recog- 
nition of  their  social  standing.  In  order  to  com- 
prehend fully  the  struggle  that  now  engaged  the 
public  opinion  of  Alsace  and  that  of  the  capital,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  Jews  that 
had  settled  elsewhere  in  France  was  relatively  small, 
and  that  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Jews,  the  Jews 
of  Bordeaux,  of  Avignon,  and  of  Paris  had  generally 
attained  a higher  plane  in  development  than  the 
“barbarian  Jews”  of  Alsace.  Indeed,  public  opin- 
ion in  the  capital  was  more  in  favor  of  a reform  of 
this  kind  because  it  almost  ignored  local  conditions. 
But  the  deputies  from  the  province  were  unanimous 
in  their  opposition  to  such  a measure;  and  the  ma- 


jority of  the  inhabitants— Catholics,  Lutherans,  and 
Reformed— were  in  perfect  accord  with  them.  Rew- 
bell,  a deputj'from  Upper  Alsace,  was 
Reforms  especially  vehement  in  his  defense  of 
Opposed,  “his  hard-working  and  unfortunate 
compatriots,  who  were  oppressed  in  a 
most  atrocious  manner  b}'  a horde  of  cruel  Africans 
that  swarmed  over  the  country  ” ; he  even  declared 
that  the  decree  which  granted  the  Jews  citizens’ 
rights  would  be  the  signal  for  their  destruction  in 
Alsace  (session  of  Sept.  21,  1789).  Together  with 
his  colleagues  he  opposed  the  discussion  of  the  Jew- 
ish question,  and  endeavored  to  have  the  matter  ad- 
journed. But  one  month  later  (Oct. 14,1789)  a depu- 
tation of  Jews  from  Alsace  and  from  Metz  presented 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
prayed  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs;  and  subse- 
quently the  Assembly  decided  that  the  (piestion  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Jews  with  the  other  citizens 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly. 

On  Dec.  22,1789,  the  Assembly  debated  the  question 
of  admitting  to  the  public  service  all  citizens  without 
distinction  of  creed ; but  in  spite  of  the  unanimous 
opposition  of  the  deputies  from  Alsace,  the  majority 
voted  the  admission  of  non-Catholics  only,  with  the 
rider  that  it  was  not  thereby  intended  to  prejudge 
any  matter  concerning  the  Jews  (session  of  Dec.  25, 
1789).  The  opposition  to  the  Hebrew  race  was  not 
restricted  to  the  floor  of  the  Assembly;  for  innumer- 
able pamphlets  were  published,  most  of  which  op- 
posed the  plan  of  amalgamation.  Captain  de  Foissac, 
in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Pfalzburg,  was  the 
first  to  answer  a brochure  by  the  Abbe  Gregoire.  M. 
de  Hell,  deputy  from  the  districts  of  Hagenau  and 
Weissenburg,  was  the  author  of  a tirade  against  the 
Jews;  and  his  colleague  Pfiieger,  deputy  from  Bel- 
fort and  Huningen,  issued  “an  opinion”  opposing 
the  granting  of  civil  rights  to  the  Jews.  Notwith- 
standing this  agitation,  a new  petition  from  the  French 
Jews,  Jan.  28,1790,  reopened  the  discussion  in  the  As- 
sembly and  met  with  some  measure  of  success.  A ma- 
jority  (374  yeas,  224  nays)  supported 
Partial  the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  Avho 
Redress,  had  settled  in  France,  and  those  of  Avi- 
gnon ; but  Francis  Joseph  Schwendt,  a 
deputy  from  Strasburg,  insisted  on  restricting  the  de- 
bate so  as  to  exclude  all  reference  to  the  Jews  of  Al- 
sace. This,  he  claimed,  was  absolutely  necessarj*  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  public  peace  and  to  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  the  26,000  German  Jews.  The  As- 
sembly, unwilling  to  oppose  the  public  opinion  of  an 
entire  province,  postponed  the  settlement  of  this  im- 
portant problem,  which  was  brought  before  them  in- 
sistently on  Feb.  26  and  March  23.  In  the  month  of 
February,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, founded  at  Strasburg,  encouraged  the  s.ympa- 
thizers  to  raise  their  voices  in  favor  of  equality  in 
Alsace  itself.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Fran- 
(jois-Xavier  Levrault  proposed  that  the  society  re- 
fute the  charges  made  by  Captain  de  Foissac;  on 
the  20th  they  admitted  to  their  societj-  the  first  .Jew 
member,  Mar.x  Beer,  son  of  the  rich  banker,  Cerf- 
Beer;  and  on  the  27th  M.  Brunck  of  Frundeck,  Avho 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
civil  status  of  the  Jews,  presented  his  report.  This 
report  was  received  with  marked  approbation ; and 
the  society  ordered  its  publication  in  French  and 
German.  Thereupon  there  was  intense  e.xcitement 
throughout  the  city.  One  hundred  and  fifty  citi- 
zens petitioned  that  the  primary  assemblies  be  con- 
vened in  order  to  discuss  the  question  publich^  The 
petition  was  read  to  the  General  Council,  and  the 
permission  prayed  for  granted.  Ultimately,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  the  citizens  of  Strasburg 
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declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  grantiug  of  civil 
rights  to  the  Jews.  On  April  H an  address,  signed 
by  all  the  municipal  officers  and  bj'  thousands  of  the 
better  classes  of  the  citizens  in  Strasburg,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Assembly;  it  declared  that 
the  signers  did  not  wi.sh  to  have  any  Jewish  citizens 
within  the  city  walls.  The  Assembly  considered 
thi.s  address  on  April  13;  and  a few  days  later  an- 
other from  Colmar  brought  tidings  of  similar  sen- 
timents in  the  Upper  Khine  region.  In  view  of  the 
constant  agitation  kept  up  by  a flood  of  counter- 
revolutionary literature  (ii.stributed  over  the  dis- 
turbed districts  by  the  emigrants  and  the  contuma- 
cious clei'gy,  a con.siderable  time  elapsed  before  the 
Constitutional  Committee  dared  to  propose  any  defi- 
nite solution  of  the  iiroblem. 

While  theories  were  being  discussed  in  Paris,  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Alsace  had  not  entirely 
ceased.  In  the  new  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
especially  the  local  authorities  frequently  refused 
permission  to  Jews  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
community,  or  prohibited  them  from  collecting  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  Christians.  At  Oberhagen- 
thal,  for  exam])le,  the  Jews  wore  compelled  to  re- 
quest the  executive  of  the  department  to  send 
troops,  W'hom  they  offered  to  pay,  to  protect  them 
against  the  exactions  of  the  municipality  (Proces- 
verbaux  du  Directoire  du  Haut-Rhin,  IMarch,  1791). 
In  Hegenheim  a Christian  woman  was  comi)elled  to 
do  penance  in  the  Catholic  church  for  having  kin- 
dled a fire  on  the  Sabbath  for  a Jew  (March  4,  1791 ). 
The  mayor  of  issenheim  thrust  into  prison  such  of 
the  Jews  under  his  administration  as  did  not  send 
him  the  tongues  of  the  oxen  which  they  killed  (May 
81.1791).  Worse  things  happened  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  December,  1790,  the  mayor 
of  Obernai  cast  a J’oung  Jewish  girl  into  ji.  ison  and 
kept  her  there  until  after  her  delivery,  in  order  that 
her  child  might  forcibly  be  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
church,  although  the  father  of  the  child,  who  was  a 
Jew,  had  previously  declared  his  intention  of  marry- 
ing the  woman  (.see  Ezekiel  Landau’s  “Noda‘  hi- 
Yehudah.”  on  Ebeu  ‘Ezer,  2d  cd..  No.  27). 

The  prolonged  discussions  on  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy  led  to  the  shelving  of  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion during  the  summer  of  1791;  but  on  Sept.  27, 
Adrien  Duport  proposed  that  the  Jews  of  Prance 
be  accorded  the  rights  of  active  citizens.  Rewbell 
and  Victor  de  Broglie,  two  deputies  from  the  Upper 
Rhine,  opposed  the  proposition.  The  former  in- 
sisted that,  although  the  Assembly  had  no  desire  to 
shield  Jewish  usurers — who,  he  said,  held  notes  to 
the  amount  of  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  francs 
against  debtors  whose  personal  estate 
More  never  exceeded  three  millions  in  value 
Efforts  for  — it  would  be  held  responsible  foi'  all 

Redress,  the  troubles  which  its  vote  might  ex- 
cite in  Alsace.  The  Assembly  desired 
to  complete  its  humane  work,  but  all  that  the  old 
and  the  nerv  representatives  of  Alsace,  united  in  the 
conference,  conld  obtain,  was  the  decree  of  Sept. 
28,  which  required  the  Jews  to  make  a formal  re- 
nunciation of  the  jurisdiction  of  their  rabl)is  and  to 
submit  completely  to  the  civil  laws.  “Few  among 
them.”  wrote  Schwendt  to  his  constituents  on  the 
same  day,  “will  wish  to  take  this  oath”;  and  on 
Oct.  8 he  wrote;  “Nothing  remains  of  the  .lewisli 
nation  in  France;  and  .ludaism  is  now  nothing  more 
than  the  name  of  a distinct  religion;  those  w'ho  are 
unwilling  to  yield  this  will  not  enjoy  any  of  the 
rights  of  French  citizens.”  Henceforward  it  be- 
came necessary  to  respect  the  laws;  but  the  wrath 
of  the  reactionaries  manifested  itself  violently  in 
many  pamphlets,  as,  for  example,  in  “ Les  Pourquois 


du  Peuple  a ses  Represeutants  ” — an  interrogatory 
addressed  by  the  electors  to  their  reiiresentatives. 
The  Liberals  themselves  were  somewhat  disturhed 
by  this  movement,  which  they  considered  premature 
and  altogether  too  radical.  The  Jews  seem  to  have 
had  the  majority  on  their  side;  hut,  either  from  fear 
of  the  future  or  from  ignorance,  they  were  quite  in- 
different to  the  signal  victory  which  had  been  gained 
for  them.  However,  here  and  there,  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction,  as  at  Bischheim,  on  Oct.  20,  dur- 
ing the  festival  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  rabbi 
and  the  priest  fraternized  befoi-e  the  national  altar; 
and  at  a bamjuet  given  by  a wealthy  Israelite  the  pa- 
triotic inhabitants  of  all  beliefs  were  united.  Stras- 
burg, in  particular,  held  aloof  for  a long  time;  and 
it  was  only  on  Fel).  21,  1792,  that  the  Jews  of  the 
vicinity  were  admitted  to  the  city,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  i)rescribed  by  the  decree  of  the  Legisla- 
tive As.sembly,  Nov.  13,  1791. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  regards  a very 
large  number  of  the  Jews  of  Alsace,  the  prolonged 
distrust  of  them  was  not  altogether  un- 
Causes  of  justifiable.  Many  of  them  engaged  in 
Oppression,  ([uestiouable  transactions  in  govern- 
ment honds,  such  as  assignats,  prom- 
issory notes  issued  by  the  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  surreptitious  exportation  of  specie 
l)rohibited  by  law.  Some  became  the  agents  in  or- 
dinary for  the  sale  of  the  antirevolutionarj-  ])am- 
phlets  issued  by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  were  the 
transmitters  of  the  correspondence  of  those  French 
citizens  who  had  emigrated  for  political  rca.sons;  oth- 
ers instigated  the  emigration  of  young  peasants  har- 
assed by  the  fractious  i)riestho()d.  But  there  were 
also  among  them  a number  of  ])at  riots  who  were  lav- 
ish in  their  gifts  to  the  volunteers,  and  who  to  aid  in 
similar  contributions  deprived  tliem.selvcs  of  their 
jewels,  and  even  offered  to  the  fatherland  the  cande- 
labra of  their  synagogues.  Soon  they  were  treated 
with  as  much  disfavor  by  the  Radicals,  who  had  come 
into  power,  as  previouslj'  by  the  Liberals.  When  the 
Ijegislativc  Assemblj-  called  for  3()(),0()0  men,  certain 
of  the  communes,  such  for  instance  as  that  of  Wintz- 
enheim,  supidied  the  greater  part  of  its  quota  from 
among  the  Jewish  minority.  It  may  be  itientioned 
that  while  many  of  the  numerous  volunteers  fur- 
ni.sheil  by  the  Jews  found  means  to  evade  military 
service,  several  rose  to  the  rank  of  officerand  took  ])art 
in  the  battles  of  the  Upper  Rhine  during  the  wars  of 
the  Republic. 

In  other  places,  asatVoegtlinshoffen,  the  Christians 
again  sacked  the  dwellings  and  synagogues  of  the 
.lews  (April,  1792).  In  February,  1793,  a representa- 
tive, named  Couturier,  who  had  been  sent  into  the 
Lower  Rhine  district  to  investigate  conditions  there, 
declared  in  his  reiiort  that  he  suspected  most  of  the 
.lews  of  being  “the  agents  of  the  English  ”;  and  in 
.Line,  1793,  other  rcqiresentatives  informed  the  Assem- 
bly tliat  “the  .Tewish  faith  was  abhorred  in  Alsace.” 
because  its  votaries  practised  only  usury  and  refused 
to  work. 

The  .lacobin  Club  of  Strasburg,  successor  of  the 
“ Socict}'  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  ” that  had 
defended  the  Jews  so  zealously  some 
The  Jaco-  years  before,  demanded  on  Oct.  17, 
bin  Club.  1 793,  the  expulsion  of  all  the  .lews  from 
the  city,  and  on  Nov.  19,  Representa- 
tive Baudot  seriously  proposed  to  devote  himself  to 
their  regeneration  by  means  of  tlie  guillotine.  When 
the  new  revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
began  its  circuit  in  the  department  (November,  1793), 
a number  of  Jews  were  guillotined ; while  others  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  Dladagascar  for  stock- 
jobbing,  or  for  violations  of  the  law  regulating  the 
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rates  of  interest.  On  Nov.  23  tlie  Directory  Coun- 
cil of  the  district  of  Strasburg  decreed  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner  the  abolition  of  the  rite  of  circumcision 
and  of  permission  to  wear  a beard ; and  it  ordered  the 
public  burning  of  all  books  written  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  On  Dec.  1 a commissioner  of  the  court, 
named  Martin,  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  rabbis,  can- 
tors, and  synagogue  officials  of  the  district  of  Bari. 
AVhen  the  Reign  of  Terror  spread  to  Alsace  there  was 
scarcely  a Jew  of  any  means  who  was  not  nndcted  in 
heavy  fines,  and  imprisoned  (Alay,  1794)  with  other 
suspects,  under  the  pretext  of  being  guilty  of  stock- 
jobbing, selfishness,  or  fanaticism  (R.  Reuss,  “Selig- 
inann  Alexander,  ou  les  Tribulations  d’un  Israelite 
Strasbourgeois  pendant  la  Terreur”). 

In  June,  1794,  the  Jacobin  municipality  of  Savcrne 
ordered,  under  very  heavy  penalty,  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Jewish  gravestones  in  the  city,  declaring 
them  to  be  “manifestations  of  fanaticism.”  Mean- 
while, although  the  Jews  were  denounced  b}'  the 
national  agents  as  parasites,  only  one 
Reign  of  Jew  suffered  death  as  a victim  of  the 
Terror.  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  in  1794.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  none  suffered  execution  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Upper  Rhine.  But  persecution  continued 
till  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  on  July  23,  1794,  a 
decree  of  the  people’s  representatives,  Hentz  and 
Goujon,  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  jjriests,  rabbis, 
and  cantors  in  the  districts  of  Schlettstadt  and  Alt- 
kirch,  and  their  imprisonment  in  the  citadel  of  Bc.san- 
Qon,  where  they  were  detained  till  August. 

The  lot  of  the  Jews  was  not  altered  immediatel}' 
after  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  Public  opinion 
was  still  hostile  to  them  in  ALsace,  and  in  November, 
1794,  the  Constitutional  Committee  of  the  Convention 
had  to  order  the  authorities  of  Strasbui'g  to  protect 
their  Jewish  citizens,  against  whom  the  keen  business 
competition  that  existed  in  the  city  had  been  charged, 
and  who  had  greatly  increased  in  number  during  the 
war.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many 
as  8,000  Jews  in  Strasburg,  the  total  population  being 
45,000. 

When  the  ru^il  districts  had  ciuietcd  down,  the 
•Tews  gradually  dispersed,  but  did  not  largely  apply 
themselves  to  agriculture.  Those  who  remained  in 
the  cities,  when  not  occupied  in  money-lending,  were 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  brokerage.  According  to  the 
report  of  Laumond,  prefect  of  the  Lower  Rhine  for 
the  year  X.,  there  were  at  that  time,  in  this  depart- 
ment alone,  587  pedlers.  In  the  meantime  the  gov- 
ernment strove  to  get  the  .lews  to  take  up  the  more 
regular  and  the  more  productive  occupations,  but 
without  marked  success.  The  secretary  general  of 
the  administration  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  named  Bot- 
tin,  in  his  annual  report  for  1799,  refers  in  detail  to 
Ilirtzel  Bloch,  a .lew  of  Diebolsheim,  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation,  of  one  who  had  applied  himself 
with  energy  and  success  to  agricultural  work. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Empire,  the  general  situation 
was  not  materially  changed.  Considerable  fortunes 
had  been  accumulated  by  .Jews  who  had  speculated 
in  assignats;  others  applied  themselves  to  banking 
and  to  wholesale  trading.  The  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  a minority  among  them  at- 
Under  the  tained  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
Empire,  general  jiopulation.  Adepts  in  the  lib- 
eral arts  appeared  with  the  new  gener- 
ation that  had  been  emancijiated  by  the  Revolution ; 
and  public  offices  were  no  longer  denied  to  worthy 
Jews.  Napoleon  determined  to  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  element.  To  this  end  he  sought  to 
condemn  in  an  official  manner,  and  by  an  authority 
that  he  deemed  more  iiowerful  than  the  civil  law,  all 


regrettable  practises  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  first 
step  toward  this  was  his  decree  of  May  30, 1806,  sum- 
moning a convention  of  the  Jewish  notables,  among 
whom  were  many  Alsatians,  such  as  Rabbi  David 
Sintzheim,  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. At  the  instance  of  Napoleon  this  convention, 
presided  over  by  M,  Mole,  councilor  of  state,  discussed 
and  approved  a series  of  propositions  in  practical  mor- 
als, which  were  to  combine  the  law  of  Moses  with  the 
Code  Napoleon.  Action  on  these  propositions  was 
taken  later  by  a second  assembly  of  a more  ecclesias- 
tical character,  designated  as  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of 
France,  which  was  convened  in  Febru- 
The  Great  ary,  1807,  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The 
Sanhedrin.  Jewish  religion  was  then  officially  es- 
tablished in  Alsace.  It  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  two  consistories,  one  at  Strasburg  aucT  the 
other  at  Colmar ; and  a synagogue,  built  at  Strasburg 
in  1809,  took  the  place  of  the  private  houses  of  wor- 
ship that  had  existed  up  to  that  time. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Alsace 
is  merged  in  that  of  the  Jews  of  Fnince.  The  an- 
tagonism of  a large  part  of  the  rural  population  still 
manifested  itself  from  time  to  time,  and  almost  in  an 
official  manner,  either  in  orders  of  the  Councils  Gen- 
eral of  the  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine  or  in  certain  decrees  of  the  royal  tribunal  of 
Colmar;  but  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  members 
spoke  no  more  against  them ; and  for  the  first  time, 
thanks  to  the  restricted  suffrage  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, a Jew,  Colonel  Cerf-Beer,  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent one  of  the  electoral  districts  of 
General  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  progressof  juib- 
Progress.  lie  instruction,  the  diffusion  of  liberal 
ideas,  and  the  efforts  of  the  .Jews  them- 
selves— who  established  an  industrial  school  at  IMtil- 
hausen  and  a school  of  arts  and  trades  at  Strasburg 
—gradually  improved  the  conditions  of  the  various 
Jewish  communities  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
higher  spheres  of  provincial  society.  A speech'  de- 
livered by  Cremieux  at  Saverne  in  1844  led  to  the 
abolition  of  the  oath,  more  Jvdaico,  required  until 
then  by  the  courts  of  Alsace.  Alsatian  Jews  in  larger 
numbers  took  part  in  the  municipal  and  depart- 
mental councils  of  the  localities  in  which  they  dwelt; 
they  became  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  colleges 
and  lyceums;  and  were  appointed  to  chairs  in  the 
Academy  of  Strasburg.  They  distinguished  them- 
selves at  the  bar,  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  and 
in  medicine.  At  certain  epochs  of  great  political  com- 
motion more  or  less  violent  awakenings  of  the  former 
antipathies  towar  d the  .Jews  took  place.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  the  disturbances  which  occurred  in  F(4)- 
ruary,  1848,  at  Altkirch,  and  in  some  other  localities 
of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine  as  well  as  at 
Brumath  and  at  Marmoutier  in  the  Lower  Rhine — 
disturbances  that  had  to  be  suppressed  by  troops.  It 
was  from  the  same  cause  that  in  .January,  1852,  after 
the  cooj)  d'etat,  trouble  arose  at  Roestlach,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Ferrette.  Again,  at  the  time  of  the  war  in 
Italy  in  1859,  anti-.Iewish  manifestations  occurred  at 
Rixheim  and  at  Ottrott.  Other  instances  of  a similar 
nature,  and  of  com  para  tivelj'  modern  date,  could  be 
named  with  little  difficulty.  Nevertheless  one  can 
not  deny  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
the  .lews  throughout  Alsace  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  nor  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
religious  and  social  antipathy  in  which  the  Jews  at 
one  time  were  held.  The  prevalence  of  juster  no- 
tions is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fear,  enter- 
tained during  the  Revolution,  that  in  a brief  period 
of  time  the  .Jewish  population,  by  reason  of  its  rai)id 
natural  increase,  would  gain  the  upper  hand  over 
the  Christian  population,  has  long  since  been  dis- 
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pelled  bj^  fact.  Just  tlie  reverse  has  taken  place.  In 
1790,  out  of  a population  of  about  000,000  in  Alsace, 
there  were  from  20,000  to  23,000  Jews 
Statistics.  — more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  total. 

In  1871,  more  than  eighty  years  later, 
the  Jews  numbered  30,000  in  a total  population  of 
1,200,000,  or  about  one-fortieth  of  the  whole.  More- 
over, through  the  removal  of  the  Jews  into  the  towns, 
the  rural  districts  were  relieved  of  a large  part  of  the 
population,  that  could  not  live  by  other  means  than 
usury;  such  localities  lost  one-half  of  their  Jewish 
inhabitants.  Bergheim  is  an  examide  of  this.  In 
1784  this  district  had  327  .Jews;  in  1890  it  had  only 
129.  The  population  of  Darmenach  decreased  from 
340  to  232,  and  that  of  Ilegenheim  from  409  to  230. 

The  annexation  of  Alsace  by  Germany  in  1871  led 
to  the  migration  of  a large  number  of  Jews  from 
the  region  to  France  (where  anti-Semitism  was  llien 
entirely  unknown),  to  Switzerland,  and  even  to 
America.  In  spite  of  the  immigration  of  the  German 
.Jews  in  considerable  numbers,  the  whole  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  as  late  as  1890,  contained  btU  34,01.5  Jews 
in  a population  of  1,560,000,  or  about  one  forty- 
fourth  of  the  whole.  Of  this  number  Lower  Alsace 
contained  17,810,  Upper  Alsace  9,700,  and  Lon-aine 
only  7,075.  The  district  of  the  city  of  Strasburg  con- 
tained 4,023  Jews,  that  of  Miilhausen  3,642,  and  that 
of  Colmar  2,859,  while  the  country  district  about 
Strasburg  contained  2,606,  and  Hagenau  2,479;  but 
there  are  several  districts  of  the  Upper  Khine  that 
contain  no  more  than  500  to  600  .Jews  each,  and  the 
larger  number  of  those  of  Lorraine  have  only  600  or 
700  Jews.  In  1900  in  Strasburg,  of  the  total  po])u- 
lationof  136,000,  the  Jews  numbered  about  4,000. 

Bibliography:  Scheid,  Histoire  dcs  Juifs  d'AUace,  Paris, 
1873;  Idem,  Histoire  des  Juifs  de  Haguenau,  in  Bev.  Et. 
Juivcs,  1885;  Fischer,  Etude  sur  I'Histoire  des  Juifs  dans 
les  Terres  de  VEvechi  de  Strashmirg,  Metz,  1867 : VV'eiss, 
Geach.  der  RecUtUchen  Stcllung  dcr  Judcu  iiii  FUrstlmtlium 
Strassburg,  Bonn,  1895;  Loeb,  Hirtzcl  Levy,  31<yrt  Martyr  d 
Colmar en  J754,Versailles,  188J ; idem,  Lcs  Juifs (i  Straslxnn-g 
depuis  IShO  jusqu'd  la  Revolution,  Versailles,  1883;  Glaser, 
Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Strassburg,  strasburg,  1894 ; Mossmann, 
Etude  sur  VHistoire  des  Juifs  d Colmar,  Colmar,  1866; 
Feilchenfeld,  Rabbi  Josel  von  Rosheim,  ein  Ucitrag  zur 
Gesch.  der  Juden  im  Reformatiomzeitalter,  Strasburg,  1898 ; 
Reuss,  L' Alsace  au  xviF  Siecle,  ii.  .575-591 ; idem,  Lcs  Is- 
raelites d' Alsace  au  xviF  Siecle,  Paris,  1898;  idem,  Sclig- 
mann  Alexandre,  ou  les  Tribulations  d'un  Israelite  Stras- 
bourgeois  Pendant  la  Terreur,  Strasburg,  1878;  Krag  and 
Basse,  L' Alsace  Avant  1789,  pp.  320-329  ILes  Juifs),  Paris, 
1873;  Hallez,  Des  Juifs  en  France,  pp.  93-143  (Etat  des  Juifs 
en  Alsace  Avant  la  Revolution),  Paris,  1845;  Ldvy,  Coupd'tEil 
Historique  sur  VEtat  des  Juifs  en  France,  et  Particidicre- 
ment  en  AUace,  in  Rev.  d' Alsace,  1836,  i.  269-295 ; V^ron  and 
Reville,  Les  Juifs  d' Alsace  sous  VAncien  Regime,  in  Rev. 
d' Alsace,  1864,  pp.  271-289:  (De  Hell),  Lcs  Juifs  d' Alsace 
Doivent-ils  ctre  Admis  au  Rang  de  Citoyens„Actifs?  1790 
iZuschrift  der  Elsdssischen  Juden  an  die  tflyrigen  Ein- 
violmerdes  Elsasses,  1790);  (Brunck),  Rapport  ludla  Societe 
des  Amis  de  la  Constitution  le  27  Fevrier,  1790,  sur  la  Ques- 
tion de  VEtat  Civil  des  Juifs  d' Alsace,  Strasburg,  1790; 
Lettre  d'un  Alsac.ien  sur  les  Juifs  d' Alsace,  Paris,  1790; 
Veher  die  Vertreibung  der  Juden,  1790;  Vnterthaenigst 
Gehorsamste  Vcrrstellung  der  Gesammten  Gemeinde  der 
Stadt  Strassburg  an  die  Nationalversammlung,  Strasburg, 
1790,  Sehreiben  Eines  Niclit-Juden  an  den  Verfasser  der 
Republikanisclten  Clironik,  das  Judentlmm  Betreffend, 
1796. 

R.  R. 

AL-SAMERI ; The  man  who  made  the  golden 
calf  in  the  wilderness.  See  Sameri. 

ALSARI,  JACOB:  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and 
grammarian,  who  for  eighteen  years  lectured  in  He- 
brew in  Zerkowo,  Prussian  Poland,  near  the  Russian 
frontier.  His  son  Joseph,  born  in  Zerkowo  in  1805, 
claims  to  have  translated  the  family  name  into  Ger- 
man, and  acquired  a reputation  as  Julius  Fiirst. 
Jacob  Alsari  wrote  “ Dore  Ma‘alah”  on  Angelology 
and  on  accents.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a relig- 
ious poem  and  notes  to  the  Targumim.  None  of 


these  works  has  been  published.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  originally  Arabic. 

Bibliography  : Delitzsch,  Zur  Geschichte  der  JtXdischcn 

Poesie,  pp.  124,  125  (from  information  of  somewhat  doubtful 

authenticity  given  hy  Julius  Fiirst),  Leipsic,  18;i5. 

P.  MT. 

ALSARI,  JOSEPH.  See  Fvrst,  Julius. 

ALSHECH  (Arab,  “the  Elder”?),  MOSES: 
Rabbi  in  Safed,  Palestine,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  son  of  Hayyim  Alshech.  He 
was  a disciple  of  R.  .Joseph  Caro,  author  of  the  “ Shtil- 
han  ‘Aruk  ” ; and  his  own  disciples  included  the  cab- 
alist  R.  Hayyim  Vidal.  Although  Alshech  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  the  cabalists  who  lived  at  Safed,  his 
works  very  rarely  betray  any  traces  of  the  Cabalti. 
He  is  celebrated  as  a teacher,  preacher,  and  casui.st. 

Little  is  known  of  his  life.  In  his  works  he 
avoids  mention  of  himself,  telling  only  of  his  course 
of  study;  thus  in  the  jneface  to  his  commentary 
on  the  lYutateuch  he  says: 

“ I never  aimed  at  thing.s  too  high  or  beyond  me.  From  my 
earliest  days  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  I’ny  chief  occupation, 
and  I assiduously  attended  the  yeshihah  [college]  where  I made 
myself  familiar  with  the  discussions  of  Abaye  and  Raba.  The 
night  I devoted  to  research  and  the  day  to  Halakah.  In  the 
morning  I read  the  Talmud  and  in  the  aftermxm  the  Posekim 
(casuists).  Only  on  Fridays  wuld  I llnd  time  for  the  reading  of 
Scripture  and  Midrash  in  preparation  for  my  lectures  on  the 
Sidra  of  the  week  and  similar  topic.s,  which  I delivered  every 
Sabbath  before  large  audiences,  eager  to  listen  to  my  instruc- 
tion.” 

These  lectures  tvere  afterward  published  as  “Com- 
mentaries” (perushim)  on  the  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  Alshech  gives  ti  remarkable  reason 
for  their  publication.  lie  says:  “.Many  of  those 
who  had  listened  to  my  lectures  re- 

His  Lee-  jieatt'd  them  partly  or  wholly  in  their 
tures.  own  names.  These  offenses  will  be  ])re- 
vented  by  the  publication  of  my  own 
work.”  These  lectures,  though  somewhat  lengthy 
for  our  taste,  were  not  tedious  to  his  audience.  The 
author  repeatedly  declares  that  in  their  printed  form 
(as  “Commentaries”)  he  greatly  curtiiiled  them  by 
omitting  everything  which  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, or  which  he  had  already  mentioned  in  another 
place. 

Like  Abravanel  and  some  other  commentators, 
Alshech  headed  each  section  of  his  comments  with  a 
number  of  iiuestioiis  which  he  anticipated  on  the 
part  of  the  reader;  he  then  jiroceeded  to  give  a 
summary  of  his  view,  and  concluded  with  answer- 
ing all  the  questions  seriatim.  His  Commentaries 
abound  in  references  to  Talmud,  Midrash,  and 
Zohar,  but  contain  scanty  references  to  other  com- 
mentaries, such  as  the  works  of  Abravanel,  R.  Levi 
b.  Ger.son.  or  Maimonides.  His  explanations  are  all 
of  a homiletical  character;  his  sole  object  being  to 
find  in  each  sentence  or  in  each  word  of  the  Scrip- 
tures a moral  lesson,  a support  for  trust  in  God,  en- 
couragement to  patient  endurance,  and  a proof  of 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  goods  as  compared  with  the 
everlasting  bliss  to  be  acquired  in  the  future  life. 
He  frequently  and  earnestly  appeals  to  his  brethren, 
exhorting  them  to  repent,  and  to  abandon,  or  at 
least  restrict,  the  pursuit  of  all  worldly  pleasures, 
and  thus  accelerate  the  approach  of  the  Messianic 
era.  Alshech  possessed  an  easy  and  fluent  style; 
bis  expositions  are  mostly  of  an  allegorical  charac- 
ter, but  very  rarely  approach  mysticism.  In  his 
commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  he  calls  pe- 
shat  (literal  explanation)  and  sod  (mystical  inter- 
pretation) the  two  opposite  extremes,  while  he 
declares  his  own  method  of  introducing  allegorical 
exposition  to  be  the  safe  mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes. 


Alshech 

Altar 
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Alshech  wrote  the  following  commentaries,  most 
of  which  have  appeared  in  several  editions: 

1.  “Torat  Mosheh”  (Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch),  first  ed. 
Belvedere  near  Constantinople,  about  159IJ.  Complete,  with 
Indexes,  Venice,  1601. 

2.  An  abstract  of  this  commentary  was  prepared  by  Jos.  b.  Ar- 
yeh  Loeb,  and  has  appeared  in  various  formslKizzur  Alshech  ‘al 
iia-Torah),  Amsterdam,  1748. 

3.  "Marot  ha-Zobeot”  (Collected  Visions.',  on  the  prophets  and 
their  prophecies,  Venice,  1803-7. 

4.  Extracts  from  this  commentary  are  included  in  “Minhah 
Ketannah,”  a commentary  on  the  earlier  prophets ; published 
in  the  Biblia  Rahbinica  (Kohelet  Mosheh),  Amsterdam,  1724. 

5.  "Koraemot  El”  (Praises  of  God),  on  the  book  of  Psalms, 
Venice,  160.5. 

6.  " Bab  Peninim ” (Multitude  of  Pearls),  on  Proverbs,  Venice. 
1601. 

7.  “Helkat  Mehokek”  (The  Lawgiver’s  Portion),  on  Job, Venice, 

1603.  ■ ■ ■ ■ 

8.  " Shoshanat  ha-'Amakim  ” (Lily  of  the  Valleys),  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  This  comthentary  was  the  first  to  appear  in  print, 
and  was  edited  by  Alshech  himself  in  1.591.  According  to  this 
commentary,  the  Song  is  an  allegory,  and  represents  a dialogue 
between  God  and  exiled  Israel  on  the  latter’s  mission. 

9.  “ ‘Ene  Mosheh”  (Eyes  of  Moses),  on  Ruth.  Alshech  says  of 
the  book  of  Ruth.  “Surely  from  it  we  might  take  a lesson 
how  to  serve  God  ” ; and  illustrates  this  statement  through- 
out his  commentary.  Venice.  1601. 

10.  “Debarim  Nihumim”  (Comforting  tVords).  on  the  “Lam- 
entations of  Jeremiah.”  The  title  is  not  merely  a euphemism 
for  Lamentations ; the  author  repeatedly  attempts  to  show 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  despair.  God  being  with  Israel,  and 
though  the  Temple  is  destroyed  the  Shekinah  has  not  departed 
from  the  Western  Wall,  Venice,  1601. 

11.  “ Debarim  Tobim  ” (Good  Words),  on  Ecclesiastes.  Alshech 
calls  Ecclesiastes,  on  account  of  its  deep  thoughts,  “ Waters 
without  end”  (oceans).  He  endeavors  in  the  commentary  to 
illustrate,  as  the  central  idea  of  the  book,  the  dictum,  “ All  is 
vain,  except  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  man’s  real  existence,”  Venice,  1601. 

13.  “Massat  Mosheh”  (Moses’  Gift),  on  the  book  of  Esther,  pre- 
sented by  the  author  to  his  brethren  as  a Purim  gift,  Venice, 
1601. 

13.  The  commentaries  of  Alshech  on  these  last-named  five  books 
(“megi!lot”or  rolls)  appeared  in  an  abridged  form,  edited  by 
Eleazer  b.  Hananiah  Tarnigrad,  Amsterdam,  1697. 

14.  “Habazelet  ha-Sharon”  (The  Rose  of  Sharon),  on  the  book 
of  Daniel,  Safed,  1.563,  and  Venice,  1.592. 

1.5.  A commentary  on  the  “Haftarot”  called  “ Likkute  Man” 
(Gatherings  of  Manna),  was  compiled  chiefly  from  “Marot 
ha-Zobeot,”  by  E.  M.  Markbreit,  Amsterdam,  1704. 

16.  " Yarim  Mosheh”  is  the  title  of  a commentary  on  Abot, 
gathered  from  the  works  of  Alshech  by  Joseph  B.  M.  Schlen- 
ker,  Filrth,  1764. 

17.  A commentary  of  Alshech  on  the  Haggadah  (Horae  Service 
for  the  two  nights  of  Passover)  appears  in  the  edition  of  the 
Haggadah  called  “Bet  Horim”  (House  of  Free  Men).  The 
commentary  is  full  of  interesting  remarks  and  earnest  exhor- 
tations (Metz,  1767).  Even  in  the  introduction  the  laws  for 
Passover  and  the  order  tor  the  evening  are  treated  allegor- 
ically, and  made  the  vehicle  for  religious  meditation.  It  is, 
however,  not  likely  that  Alshech  wrote  these  notes  for  the 
Haggadah.  They  were  probably  gathered  from  his  works 
long  after  his  death,  as  otherwise  the  Haggadah  would  have 
been  published  with  his  commentary  much  earlier. 

18.  “Responsa”;  as  casuist  he  was  frequently  consulted  by 
other  rabbis,  and  his  decisions  were  collected  in  a volume  of 
responsa  (Venice,  1605 ; Berlin,  1766).  His  contemporaries  fre- 
quently quote  his  opinions.  During  his  lifetime  Azariah  de 
Rossi  produced  his  “Meor  ‘Enayim”  (Light  tor  the  Eyes),  in 
which  the  author  rejected  some  beliefs  generally  received  as 
traditional ; Alshech,  at  the  request  of  his  teacher,  R.  Joseph 
('aro,  wrote  a declaration  against  the  “ Meor  ’Enayim  ” as  be- 
ing contrary  and  dangerous  to  the  Jewish  religion  (Kerem 
Hemed,  v.  141). 

19. '  .yishech  wrote  also  a poem,  “ Dirge  on  the  Exile  of  Israel,” 
in  a very  simple  style  in  ten  rimed  verses.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  various  earlier  moniing  rituals,  such  as  “ Aye- 
let  ha-Shahar”  (The  Morning  Dawn).  It  is  also  contained  in 
the  collection  of  prayers  and  hymns  called  “Sha'are  Zion” 
(The  Gates  of  Zion). 

Bibliography  : Azulai,  Sliem  lia-GedoUm.  s.v. ; Stelnschnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bod;,  col.  1773^1777;  De  Rossi,  Dizioiinrio  Stoi'ico, 
S.V.;  on  the  name  Alshech  see  Steinschneider,  in  Jciv. 
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AL-TABBAN,  LEVI  B.  JACOB  IBN,  with 
tlie  Arabic  surname  Abu  I’Fihm  : Grammarian  and 
poet,  flourished  at  Saragossa  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  the  friend  and  elder 
contemporary  of  Judah  Im-Lcvi,  who  probablj'  was 
governed  more  by  alfection  than  by  critical  judg- 
ment, when  ho  styled  -\.1-Tabban  “King  of  Song.” 


Al-IIarizi’s  opinion  of  his  poetic  talent  tvas  not  so 
high,  for,  in  his  enumeration  of  contemporary  poets, 
he  refers  to  ’’  Levi  and  Jacob  [which,  as  it  has  been 
suggested,  may  be  a corruption  of  Levi  ben  Jacob] 
ibn  Tabban”  as  verse-makers  who  “thresh  poetrj’ 
like  straw  ” (compare  “Tahkemoni,”  chap.  iii.).  He 
is  also  alluded  to  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in  the  preface 
to  “Moznayim.”  lie  was  the  author  of  a grammat- 
ical work  in  Arabic,  called  “Miftah”  (The  Key),  of 
which  only  the  title  has  been  preserved.  (Df  his 
liturgic  poems  a number  are  extant  in  the  festival 
liturgies  of  Tripoli,  Avignon,  and  Algeria,  and  can 
usually  be  easily  identified  by  his  customarj^  acrostic, 
p 'l!?  or  'JS-  The  spirit  of  melancholy  which 
pervades  his  penitential  poem  in  the  Tripoli  prayer- 
book  (p.  63«),  “ To  you,  O men,  I call,”  as  well  as  the 
dirge-like  recital  of  abuse  and  misery  which  it  con- 
tains, shows  the  poem  to  have  been  produced  in  an 
age  of  persecution  and  tyranny  practised  against  the 
Jews.  To  such  circumstances  point  also  others  of 
his  literary  products,  which  are  marked  by  distress 
and  gloom.  No  doubt  the  allusions  in  them  all  are 
to  the  devastation  of  the  province  of  Saragossa  car- 
ried on  by  the  Christians  under  Alfonso  VI.,  whose 
triumphant  advance  Yusuf  ibn  Tashtin  was  called 
from  Africa  to  check. 

Bibliography  : Sachs,  Die  ReligiCm  PneKie  der  Jnden  in 
SiMiiien,  p.  290;  Blumenfeld,  Omr  NeUmad,  11.  81  et  seq.; 
Edelmann  and  Dukes,  Treasures  of  Oxford,  p.  23,  London, 
1850;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1616;  idem,  in  Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.,  xl.  621,  translates  the  name  Al-Tabban  as 
“straw-merchant”;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  pp.  217  et  seq.; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  2d  ed.,  vi.  1^;  Bacher,  Abraham 
ibn  Esra  ah  Grammatiher,  p.  187 ; Kokowzoff,  Kitdb-al 
JTuivdzana,  p.  8,  St.  Petersburg,  1893;  Steinschneider,  Jew- 
ish Literature  (18.57);  Berliner’s  Magazin,  Iv.  103;  Michael, 
Or  ha-Haggim,  No.  46;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii.  389,  note  to 
Sol.  Franco. 

H.  G.  E. 

AL-TABIB,  ABRAHAM : Spanish  physician 
who  lived  in  Castile  in  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Abra- 
ham ibn  Zarzal,  the  physician  of  Don  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Castile.  He  wrote  a supercommen- 
tary to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra’s  Pentateuch-commen- 
tary, in  which  he  often  opposes  Solomon  Franco 
and  his  supercommentary.  Al-Tabib’s  work  is  still 
only  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  M.  Friedliinder,  Essags  on  the  Wiitings  of 
Alwaham  ibn  Ezra,  1877,  pp.  2^,  243,  245. 

M.  K, 

ALTAR  ( n3TO,  Aramaic  nino.  Ezra,  vii. 

17,  “ place  of  slaughter ”). — Biblical  Data:  In  the 
book  of  Genesis  it  is  often  said  that  altars  were  erected 
(viii.  20,  xii.  7,  xiii.  8,  xxvi.  25,xxxiii.  20,  etc.).  These 
altars  were  usually  heaps  of  stones  such  as  Laban 
and  Jacob  built  to  sacrifice  upon  (Gen.  xxxi.  52  et 
seq.),  for  they  are  said  to  be  “built”  (nj3)  in  several 
instances (e.y.,  viii.  20,  xii.  7,  etc.).  Once(xxxiii.  20), 
the  Altar  is  said  to  have  been  “erected ” (3VJ)  and 
hence  must  have  been  a “ pillar  ” (n3VO).  Dillmann 
{Com,  to  Gen.  xxxiii,  20),  believes  that  here  mizheah 
has  been  substituted  for  mazzcbali.  In  the  law  of 
E.x.  XX.  24  etseq.,  the  Altar  which  is  preferred  is  an 
Altar  of  earth.  Probably  it  is  this  kind  of  Altar  which 
is  referred  to  in  Gen.  xxxv.  1,  3,  which  was  said  to  be 
made  (nCi'J?  )■  The  same  law  permits  stone  altars  (Ex. 
XX.  25),  but  provides  that  they  shall  be  made  of  un- 
hewn stone  and  prohibits  (v.  26)  that  they  be  as- 
cended by  steps.  According  to  this  law  also  altars 
may  be  built  (or  earthen  altars  made,  ncjl)  wherever 
there  is  a theophany.  Those  referred  to  in  Genesis 
mention  as  a rule  no  special  theophany,  though  the 
pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  18-22),  which  was 
closely  allied  to  an  Altar,  was  erected  in  conseiiuence 
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of  such  a theophany ; and  hence  all  were  thought 
probably  to  be  so  built. 

The  Altar  for  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvii.)  was  made 
of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  bronze.  It  was  live 
cubits  square  and  three  cubits  high.  It  had  a grating 
or  network  below  (v.  4)  and  a ledge  (v.  o),  intended 
perhaps  for  the  priests  to  stand  upon.  It  had  horns 
at  the  corners  and  also  four  brazen  rings  in  which 
to  insert  poles  for  carrying  it.  The  utensils  for  it  are 
also  described — pans  for  clearing  away  ashes,  shov- 
els, basins  or  saucers  for  catching  blood,  flesh-hooks 
and  flre-pans  for  removing  coals.  According  to  Lev. 
vi.  13,  tire  was  to  burn  on  it  ixa-petually. 

An  Altar  of  incense,  also  for  the  tabernacle,  is  de- 
scribed in  Ex.  XXX.  It,  too,  was  to  be  made  of 
acacia  Avood  and  overlaid  with  gold. 

Altar  in  It  was  to  be  square,  a cubit  each  Avay, 
Tabernacle,  and  tAvo  and  a half  cubits  high.  There 
was  a molding  (it)  around  it,  and  four 
rings  at  the  corners  for  the  insertion  of  poles  for 
transportation — all  overlaid  Avith  gold.  The  taber- 
nacle Avas  also  provided  Avith  a table  for  showbread, 
made  of  acacia  Avood,  Avith  a croAvn  or  molding  of 
gold  around  it  (Ex.  xxv.  33  et  neq.,  xxxvii.  10  et 
»eq..  Lev.  xxiv.  6,  Num.  iv.  7).  'In  Deut.  xii.  the 
liberty  of  building  altars  in  more  than  one  place  is 
withdraAvn,  but  the  form  of  the  Altar  which  is  fa- 
vored is  not  specified. 

In  the  period  covered  by  the  books  of  Judges  and 
Samuel  sacrifice  Avas  offered  in  man}^  places  as  in  the 
book  of  Genesis;  especially  Avhere  a theophany  oc- 
curred (Judges,  vi.  11  et  seq.,  xiii.  3 et  seq. ; H Sam. 
xxiv.  16  et  seq.).  These  sacrifices  Avere  in  the  first 
instance  offered  on  the  natural  rock  (Judges,  vi.  30, 
xiii.  19).  A rock  might  do  also  Avhen  in  stress  for 
Avant  of  a better  Altar  (I  Sam.  xiv.  33,  34).  Altars 
were  afterward  built  on  such  spots  (Judges,  vi.  36: 
I Sam.  xiv.  35;  11  Sam.  xxiv.  18  et  seq.).  The  altars 
of  the  period  Avere  probably  for  the  most  part  made 


Assyrian  Altar. 

(Now  in  the  Louvre.) 


of  stone  (see  I Kings,  XA'iii.  31,  33)  and  also  had  horns 
(I  Kings,  i.  50,  51). 

The  principal  Altar  in  Solomon’s  Temple  appears  to 
have  been  of  bronze  (livings,  viii.  64;  H Kings,  xvi. 
14;  H Chron.  iv.  1 et  seq.).  If  we  may  trust  the 
chronicler  it  Avas  of  immense  size — tAventy  cubits 
L— 30 


square  and  ten  high  (H  Chron.  iv.  1).  If  these  dimen- 
sions are  not  exaggerated  (Benzinger,  “Archiiolo- 


Persian  Portable  Fire-Altar. 

(From  Justi,  “(iesi'h.  dtr  AUvn  Perser.”) 


gie,”  p.  388,  accepts  them),  an  ascent  of  steps  must 
have  been  necessary  for  this  structure.  It  Avas  made, 
like  all  the  furniture  of  Solomon’s  Tem- 
Altar  in  pie,  by  Avorkmen  sent  from  Phenicia, 
Solomon’s  and  doubtless  represented  an  innoAm 
Temple,  tion.  The  Temple  seems  also  to  have 
contained  an  Altar  or  table  of  shoAv- 
bread  (T  Kings,  vi.  30  etseq.,  A'ii.  48  et  .seq.).  as  did  an 
earlier  temple  (I  Sam.  xxi.  6,  7),  and  the  tabernacle. 
Ahaz  modified  the  arrangements  (H  Kings  xvi.  10  et 
seq.).  While  at  Damascus  he  saAv  an  Altar  that  pleased 
him,  and  he  sent  the  pattern  of  it  to  Uri  jah,  the  priest, 
commanding  that  one  like  it  be  made  for  the  Temple 
— a command  Avhich  Avas  carried  out.  It  is  inferred 
that  this  Altar  was  of  stone  since  it  Avas  built  (v.  11), 
and  since  the  chief  Altar  of  the  temjile  Avas  ever  after 
of  stone.  Upon  this  Altar  the  daily  sacrifices  were 
offered  thereafter,  Avhile  the  bronze  Altar  A\'as  reserved 
for  the  king.  This  stone  Altar  is  called  “ the  great 
Altar  ” (II  Kings,  xvi.  15).  At  the  time  of  .Josiahall 
the  altars  in  the  land  but  this  Avere  abolished,  and  the 
Temple  became  the  sole  place  of  sacrifice  (H  Kings, 
xxiii.),  so  that  the  history  of  the  Altar  is  merged  in 
that  of  the  Temple. 

In  Ezekiel’s  ideal  Temple  the  Altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ing was  to  be  built  as  follows:  a base  eighteen  cubits 
square  and  a cubit  high  to  be  surmounted  by  a plat- 
form sixteen  cubits  square  and  two  high : on  this  an- 
other platform  fourteen  erdfits  square  and  four  high 
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arose.  Above  this  was  the  Altar  hearth  (fjN'nX), 
twelve  cubits  square  and  four  high.  This  at  each 
corner  was  surmounted  by  a horn  a 
Ezekiel,  cubit  in  height  (see  Toy’s  “Ezekiel,” 
S.  B.  0.  T.  p.  191).  In  the  opinion  of 
many  scholars  this  description  holds  good  for  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  probably  Ezekiel 
had  served ; perliaps  tlierefore  it  was  such  an  Altar 


people  of  Israel  and  their  Father  in  heaven ; there- 
fore, iron,  which  is  used  as  an  instrument  of  mur- 
der, should  not  be  swung  over  it.  What  a guaranty 
for  those  that  endeavor  to  establish  peace  between 
man  and  man,  and  between  nations  and  nations,  that 
no  evil  shall  befall  them ! ” said  Johanan  ben  Zakkai 
(Mek.,  Yithro,  11;  Tosef.,  B.  K.  vii.  6).  And  in  the 
same  spirit  he  said : “ If  the  altar  of  the  Lord  must 


Bronze  Altar  of  the  Temple,  Restored. 

(After  Calmet.) 


as  this  which  Ahaz  saw  at  Damascus.  Ezekiel  is 
also  in  like  manner  a witness  to  the  presence  of  the 
table-altar  of  showbread  in  the  Temple  (Ezek.  xli. 
23). 

In  the  postexilic  temple  the  principal  Altar  was  of 
stone  (Hag.  ii.  15,  IMacc.  iv.  44  e<seg.),  while  the  table 
of  showbread  or  “ golden  ” Altar  and 
Postexilic  Altar  of  incense  also  found  places  (I 
Days.  Macc.  i.  21,  iv.  49  et  seq. ; Josephus, 
“Ant.”xii.  5,  §4;  “Contra  Ap.”  i.  22). 
When  these  implements  were  defiled  by  the  heathen 
sacrifice  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  they  were  replaced 
by  new  ones  (I  Macc.  iv.  44  et  seq.,  49  et  seq.). 

All  these  formed  a part  of  Herod’s  temple.  The 
main  Altar  was  of  stone,  and  according  to  Josephus 
(“B.  J.”  V.  5,  § 6),  fifty  cubits  square  and  fifteen 
iiigh,  though  the  dimensions  are  differentl}'^  given 
in  the  Mishnah  (Middot,  iii.  1).  It  was  approached 
by  a gradual  ascent.  G.  A.  B. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : “ The  Altar 

is  the  means  of  establishing  peace  between  the 


be  built  of  whole  stones  (according  to  Deut.  xxvii. 
6),  all  the  more  should  the  men  that  perform  the 
peaceful  work  of  divine  instruction  be  whole-souled 
and  peaceful”  {ib.  7).  In  a similar  strain:  “If  the 
very  stones  of  the  altar  are  to  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  with  decorum,  how  much  more  living 
man!”  (Mek.  l.c.,  end). 

The  Hebrew  name  for  Altar  (n31D)  is  explained  as 
signifying,  “ It  wipes  away  sin ; it  nourishesthe  higher 
man;  it  fosters  love  for  God;  and  it 
Metaphor-  atones  for  all  guilt  ” (Ket.  lOJ) : its  four 
ical  letters  D''’'n,  naiD,  JTiaT,  nh'TiK)  (ini- 
Meaning  of  tialsot  mehilah,zekut,berakah,hapyim). 
Name.  point  to  Forgiveness,  Justification, 
Blessing,  and  Life  (Tan., Terumah,  10). 
It  was  considered  a miracle  and  a proof  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Shekinah  that  the  continual  fire 
upon  the  Altar  did  not  destroy  the  copper  with 
which  the  stones  were  overlaid  (Lev.  R.  vii. ; Tan., 
Terumah,  11). 

The  Altar  was  made  a special  object  of  veneration 
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on  tlie  seventh  day  of  the  festival  of  Tabeniaclcs, 
when  the  people  made  a circuit  around  it  seven  times, 
and  addressed  it  on  departing : “ To  thee  helongeth 
beauty,  O Altar!  To  Him,  the  Lord,  and  to  thee, 
O Altar  I ” (Sidv.  iv.  5).  The  belief  was  that  the  Altai' 
on  Mount  Moriah  was  the  same  that  Noah  built,  and 
that  Adam  had  already  brought  his  first  sacritice  to 
this  identical  spot(R.  Ishmael,  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxi. ; 
Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  viii.  20;  xxii.  9).  For  “upon  sac- 
rificial worship  rests  the  world  ” (Ab.  i.  2;  Ab.  R.  N. 
(A)  iv. : (B)  V. ; Yer.,  Ta'anit,  iv.  68«. ; Bab.,  Ta'anit, 
276;  Meg.  316). 

Still  this  regard  for  the  Altar  was  not  universal 
among  the  Jews.  Aversion  to  it  was  manifested  not 
so  much  by  the  Hasidim  (Essenes),  whose  opposition 
was  directed  rather  against  the  illegally  aiipoiuted 
high  priests  than  against  sacrifices  in  general,  as  by 
the  priests  themselves,  among  whom  the  cry  was 
raised  by  Miriam,  the  daughter  of  Bilgah  (who  be- 
came an  apostate  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  invasion 
of  the  Temple);  “O  thou  wolf  who  swallowest  all 
the  wealth  of  Israel,  and  yet  failest  to  give  relief  in 
time  ofueed!  ”(Suk.  566;  Yer.,Suk.  end;  Toscf.,  Suk. 
iv.  28).  But  this  very  expression  “wolf,”  applied  to 
the  Altar,  came  into  later  popular  use  without  any 
allusion  to  its  voraciousness  (Gen.  R.  xcix. ; Targ. 
and  Jerome  on  Gen.  xlix.  27). 

Of  the  two  Altars  in  the  Temple,  the  golden  one 
for  the  incense  is  said  to  symbolize 
Altars  in  the  devotion  of  the  soul,  whose 
the  nourishment  is  of  a finer  nature;  the 

Temple.  bronze  Altar  for  animal  sacrifice,  that 
of  the  body,  which  is  fed  on  flesh 
(Midr.  Tadsheh  xi.). 

When  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  with  its  Altar 
filled  the  people  with  alarm  as  they  thought  of  their 
unatoned  sins,  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  comforted  them 
saying:  “You  have  another  means  of  atonement  as 
powerful  as  the  altar,  and  that  is  the  work  of  char- 
ity, for  it  is  said : ‘ I desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  ’ ” 
(Hosea,vi.  6);  and  he  referred  to  Daniel  x.  11,  “ the  man 
of  desirable  virtues”  {tsh  hmnudot,  translated  also 
by  the  Codex  Sis.  Eleeinos,  “the  merciful  one”), 
who  served  God  by  almsgiving  and  prayer  (Ab. 
R.  N.  (A)  iv.  after  Dan.  x.  11).  The  Altar  being 
called,  also,  the  “table  before  the  Lord”  (Ezek.  xli. 
22 ; Mai.  i.  7,  12),  the  Altar  of  incense  placed  before 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  said  to  be  only  the  symbol 
of  the  study  of  the  Law  by  the  wise,  while  the  Altar  of 
sacrifice  represents  the  charity  offered  by  the  rich, 
who  spread  their  bounties  for  the  poor  on  the  table 
in  front  of  their  houses  (Targ.  Yer.,  Ex.  xl.  5,  6; 
compare  Ab.  iii.  3;  Men.  IlOa;  Ber.  55u;  Hag.  27rt: 
Yoma  71ffi).  Paul  applied  the  same  idea  of  the  Altar 
as  the  table  of  the  Lord  to  the  Communion  meal  (I 
Cor.  X.  18-21).  And  while  among  the  rabbis  indi- 
gent and  non-resident  students  of  the  Law  were  the 
chief  ones  chosen  as  partakers  of  the  meal  in  order 
to  render  it  a “table  of  the  Lord ’’(see  Ber.  106), 
according  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  26,  iv. 
3),  widows  and  orphans  were  called  “ the  altars  of 
the  Lord,”  the  ■widows  representing  the  Altar  of 
burnt-offering,  and  the  virgins  the  Altar  of  incense. 
Even  the  law  concerning  the  exclusion  of  impure 
gifts  from  the  Altar  of  God  (Deut,  xxiii.  19)  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Church  charity.  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  Church  view  of  the  superior  merit  of  virginity. 
Tan.  (Wayishlah,  6)  says:  “The  pious  wife,  remain- 
ing modestly  within  her  domestic  circle,  is  like  the 
altar,  in  that  she  is  an  atoning  power  for  her  house- 
hold.” 

But  the  Altar  -was  also  taken  as  symbolic  of  the 
sacrifice  of  one’s  life  in  the  cause  of  God.  The  cele- 
brated mother  who  saw  her  seven  sons  die  a martyr’s 


death  (according  to  the  Talmudic  legend,  in  Hadri- 
an’s time,  and  not  in  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes), 
cried  out:  “O  my  sons,  go  forth  and  tell  Abraham 
your  ancestor  (supposed  to  sit  at  the  Gate  of  Gan 
Eden):  ‘Thou  didst  build  one  altar  whereon  to  offer 
thy  son  as  sacrifice : I have  built  seven  altars!  ’ ” (Git. 
576).  In  IV  Mace.  vi.  29,  xvii.  22,  we  also  read  that 
the  blood  of  the.se  .saintly  martyrs  (the  seven  sons) 
was  an  atonement  for  Lsrael’s  .sins;  an  idea  often 
repeated  in  the  Talmud  (M.  K.  28a).  The  death  of 
the  righteous  has  the  same  atoning  power  as  the  Red 
Heifer.  On  this  idea  rests  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the 
atoning  power  of  Jesus’  death  (Rom.  iii.  25,  and 
elsewhere)  and  the  identification  of  Jesus  with  the 
Altar  in  Hcb.  xiii.  10. 

The  Altar  with  its  sacrifices  on  earth  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Gnostic  view,  its  archetype  in 
heaven;  Dlichael,  the  archangel,  as 
Its  Arche-  high  priest  offering  (the  souls  of  the 

type  in  saints)  upon  that  Altar(Hag.  126,  Zeb. 

Heaven.  62a,  ]Men.  llOa;  Seder  Gan  Eden,  and 
jMidr.  ‘Aseretha-Dibberotin  .lellinek’s 
“B.  H.”  iii.  137).  The  same  heavenly  Altar  is  re- 
ferred to  constantly  in  the  Church  liturgy.  Under 
this  heavenly  Altar  the  saints  rest  after  death 
(Ab.  R.  N.  (A)  xxvi.  and  xii.).  Similarly  the  souls  of 
those  slain  for  the  word  of  God  are  said  in  Rev.  vi.  9, 
viii.  9,  to  rest  under  the  heavenly  Altar.  K. 

Critical  View  on  Forms  and  Origin:  A 

glance  at  the  above  material  makes  it  clear  that  in 
form  the  simplest  Altar  was  a natural  rock  or  stone. 
A stone  with  a large  flat  top,  in  which  were  natural 
deiiressions  for  receiving  the  blood  and  natural  chan- 
nels to  act  as  conduits  for  it,  was  usually  selected. 
Several  such  have  been  identified  (see  “ Biblical 
World,”  ix.  229  et  seq.).  The  first  advance  toward 
complexity  was  the  substitution  of  a heap  of  earth  or 
of  stones  for  the  simple  rock.  This  heap  was  some- 
times surrounded  by  a trench  (I  Kings,  xviii.  32), 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Avater  and 
blood,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ghabghab  in  the 
sanctuary  at  !Mecca  (Wellhausen,  “Reste  des  Arabi- 
.schen  Heidenthums,  ” p.  105).  A great  departure  from 
this  is  found  in  the  Altar  of  Solomon’s  Temple  and 
the  Altar  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  former  was  of 
bronze  and  of  Phenician  workmanship.  Its  form  is 
in  doubt.  The  Chronicler  (II  Chron.  iv.  1)  makes 
it  an  enormous  square  ten  cubits  in  height,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  among  the  utensils  of  the 
Temple  in  I Kings,  vii.  It  is  mentioned  in  I Kings, 
viii.  64  (a  late  insertion,  see  Kit  tel  in  Nowack’s 
“ Hand-Kommentar ”).  Wellhausen  (“Proleg.”  5th 
cd.,  p.  45),  and  Stade  (“Gesch.”  i.  333)  hold  that  it 
was  omitted  by  a late  redactor,  who  thought  that 
the  bronze  Altar  of  the  Tabernacle  must  have  been 
moved  into  the  Temple  by  Solomon.  Robertson 
Smith  (“Religion  of  the  Semites,”  2d  ed.,  i>.  487) 
objects  that  no  separate  bronze  Altar  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(II  Kings,  XXV.),  and  seeks  to  shoev  that  the  i)illars 
Jachin  and  Boaz  had  ariels  or  fire-pans  in  them,  in 
which  fire  was  kept  burning  by  fat  of 
Forms  the  sacrifice.  Thus  they  became  huge 

of  Altar,  candlesticks  or  cressets  (compare  also 
Toy,  “Ezekiel,”  in  Haupt’s  “S.  B.  O. 
T.  ” p.  186,  who  acceiits  this  aucav).  If  this  be  so,  the 
two  ai'iels  of  Moab  which  Benaiah  smote  (II  Sam. 
xxiii.  20,  ITeb.)  were  similar  pillars  before  a shrine 
(compare  “C.  I.  S.”  i.  281,  for  a cippus  on  which  pil- 
lars or  posts  before  a shrine  are  figured).  We  learn 
from  the  inscription  of  Mesha  (lines  11, 12, 17  et  seq.), 
that  an  ariel  Avas  a structure  which  could  be  carried 
off.  Most  scholars,  hoAvever,  hold  that  the  Altar  of 
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Solomon  was  a real  bronze  Altar  (compare  Benzinger, 
“Arch.,”  p.  388;  Nowack,  “ Arch.”ii.  41,  and  Stade, 
“Gescli.”  i.  333),  and  that  Wellhansen’s  explanation 
of  its  excision  from  I Kings,  vii.  is  correct.  In  favor 
of  this  rather  than  the  view  of  Smith  is  the  fact  that 
according  to  Ezekiel  (xliii.  16),  an  ariel  was  part  of 
a very  different  structure.  Probably  the  reason  that 
it  was  not  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  that 
in  times  of  stress  it  had  been  previously  disposed  of 
(compare  II  Kings,  xvi.  17,  18).  A large  channel  in 
the  Temple  rock  at  Jerusalem  is  thought  by  some 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple  Altar,  and  to  have 
acted  as  a conduit  for  the  blood  from  the  Altar  (see 
Nowack’s  “Hebraische  Archaologie,”  ii.  41). 

That  the  form  of  the  Altar  of  the  Tabernacle  differed 
still  further  from  the  primitive  type  than  that  in  the 
Temple  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  already 
of  its  form.  The  form  of  Altar  introduced  by  Ahaz 
is  probably  given  in  Ezekiel’s  description  (xliii.  13 


Altar  of  Incense,  Restored. 

(After  Calmet.) 


et  seq.),  already  noted.  The  later  altars  in  the  Tem- 
ple were  evidently  built  on  this  general  plan,  though 
they  differed  in  detail  and  in  size. 

Among  the  early  Semites  deities  were  identified 
with  natural  rocks  or  trees,  and  when  an  offering  was 
presented  to  them  it  was  placed  upon 
Origin  the  rock  or  suspended  from  the  tree  (see 
and  W.  Robertson  Smith,  l.c.,  pp.lSo,  209  ei 
Devel-  seq.,  and  Doughty,  “Arabia  Deserta,” 
opment.  ii.  515).  This  custom  of  sacrifice  pre- 
vails in  all  essential  features  in  parts 
of  Arabia  to  the  present  time  (Doughty,  op.  cit.  i.  449 
et  seq.).  Natural  rocks,  in  which  were  channels  and 
depressions  for  conducting  and  receiving  the  blood, 
served  as  Altars  in  Israel,  at  least  in  places,  till  the 
period  of  the  Judges  (compare  Judges,  vi,  21  et  seq. ; 
xiii.  19  et  seq. ; “Biblical  W''orld,”  ix.  328  et  seq.).  A 


great  advance  was  made  over  the  religious  thought 
of  this  early  period  when  it  was  considered  possible 
to  persuade  the  god  to  come  and  reside  in  an  object 
selected  by  the  worshiper.  Such  objects  among  the 
Semites  were  usually  stones,  and  were  called  by  the 
Arabs  (in.sdh  (sing,  nu^b),  and  the  Hebrews  maszebot 
(sing,  mazzebah).  They  served  not  only  as  a resi- 
dence of  the  deity  (a  beth-EI,  Gen.  xxviii.  17),  but 
also  as  an  Altar.  Oil  was  poured  on  the  Altar  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18),  and  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  smeared  on  it 
to  bring  it  as  closely  as  possible  into  contact  with 
the  deity  (see  Anointing  and  Mazzebah,  also  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  l.c.  pp.  204:  et  seq.,  and  Wellhausen, 
“Reste  des  Arabischen  Heidenthums,”  2d  ed.,  pp. 
101  et  seq.).  The  conception  of  sacrifice  at  this  time 
was,  as  Smith  has  shown,  commensal  (see  Sacri- 
fice), and  the  god  was  able  to  dispose  of  his  portion 
if  thus  brought  into  physical  contact  with  it. 

The  transition  to  fire-altars  came,  first,  from  the 
custom  of  cooking  the  meal,  and,  secondly,  from 
a more  elevated  conception  of  the  deity  which  made 
men  believe  that  the  god  inhaled  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  offering  and  so  took  his  part  in  that  way. 
This  necessitated  the  addition  of  a fire-hearth  to  the 
mazzebah.  This  transitional  form  has  actually  been 
found  in  Abyssinia  in  monoliths  with 
Fire-Altars,  fire-hearths  attached  (see  Theodor 
Bent’s"  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians,  ” 
pp.  IHO  et  seq.).  Where  sacrifice  was  offered  on  a 
natural  rock,  it  could  easily  be  burned  there.  After 
a heap  of  stones  had  been  substituted  for  a natural 
rock  the  addition  of  a fire-hearth  as  in  the  Altar  of 
Ezekiel  would  be  necessary.  Naturally  it  was  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  structure  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
rock,  and  not  at  the  side  as  in  case  of 
Bronze  those  which  grew  out  of  the  mazzebot. 
and  Stone  Solomon’s  bronze  Altar  was  an  inno- 
Altars.  vation  of  civilization  and  gave  way 
later,  through  the  revival  of  an  earlier 
form,  to  the  stone  Altar. 

The  Altar  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  bronze  is 
mentioned  only  by  the  Priestly  writer  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  him.  It  would  not  have  endured  a 
sacrificial  fire,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  modern  schol- 
ars that  it  never  had  actual  existence. 

The  Altar  of  incense  belongs  to  the  secondary  ele- 
ments or  additions  to  the  Priestly  writer,  and  its 
existence  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel  is  even  more 
problematical. 

The  table  or  Altar  of  showbread  is  a survival  in  a 
different  way  of  the  commensal  idea  of  sacrifice. 
The  stoiy  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  the  Greek  book 
of  Daniel  shows  that  the  idea  that  the  god  actually 
consumed  the  food  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  part 
of  the  ritual.  With  advancing  civilization  the  table 
increased  in  splendor  till  it  was  called  the  golden 
Altar. 

The  origin  of  the  horns  of  the  various  kinds  of 
altars  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Stade  (“Gesch.”  i. 
465)  suggests  that  they  arose  in  an  attempt  to  carve 
the  Altar  into  the  form  of  an  ox,  while  Robertson 
Smith  held  (“  Religion  of  the  Semites  ” 2d  ed, , p.  436), 
that  they  were  substituted  for  the  horns 
Horns  of  of  real  victims  which  had  at  an  earlier 
Altar.  time  been  hung  on  the  Altar.  At  all 
events  they  were  regarded  as  a most 
sacred  portion  of  the  Altar  (I  Kings,  i.  51 ; ii.  28,  and 
Lev.viii.  15;  ix.  9;  xvi.  18). 

Bibliography:  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  1894;  Stade, 
(icsch.  Israels,  1881-ffi,  and  in  his  Zeit.  iii.  129  et  seq.;  Well- 
hausen, Reste  des  Arahisehen  Heidenthums.  2d  ed.,  1897 ; 
Kittel’s  KCmigs-Bllcher  and  Kraetzschinar’s  Ezekiel,  both  in 
Nowack’s  Hand-Kommentar ; Benzinger’s  KOnige  and  Ber- 
tholet’s  Hesekiel,  both  in  Marti’s  Kwzer Hand-Kommentar; 
Toy’s  Ezekiel,  In  Haupt’s  S.  B.  0.  T.;  Nowack,  Lehrhuch 
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Jlehriliticher  Archaologie,  1894:  Benzinser's  Hehr.  Arch.. 

18i)4 ; Greene,  Hebrew  Hock  Altars  in  Biblical  World,  ix. 

:!29  et  seq. 

G.  A.  B. 

ALTAR,  JONAS  (JONATHAN  HA-LEVI)  : 

BGhemiaii  rabbi;  bora  1755;  died  Marcli  35,1855,  in 
Goltscb-Jenikau.  He  represented  the  strictest  or- 
thodoxy as  evidenced  by  his  polemical  pamphlet 
against  Aaron  Chorin,  published  in  Prague  in  1836, 
entitled,  “Mefiboshet  ben  Yeonatan,”  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  prove  the  religious  necessity  of  keeping 
the  head  covered  during  prayers.  He  wrote  also  a 
number  of  articles  for  the  weekly  “ Zionswiichter,  ” 
edited  by  Enoch,  K.  T. 

ALTAR,  MEIR  HA-LEVI : Son  of  preceding; 
born  in  Goltsch-Jenikau,  Bohemia,  1803;  died  there 
in  1868.  He  translated  into  German  the  Yozerot  or 
liturgical  pieces  for  Sabbath  reading,  published  by 
I.  Landau,  Prague,  1836.  K.  T. 

ALTARAS : A family  name  variously  spelled : 
.DN^t3  .yiNtO  .yX'jNO  and  It  is  not  certain 

whether  this  is  the  .same  name  as  that  borne  by  the 
Spanish  Karaite,  Sidi  ibn  al-Taras  (DNin^X),  author 
of  a work  containing  the  opinions  of  Abu  al-Faraj. 
Altaras  is  mentioned  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud  ("Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah in  Neubauer,  “Mediaeval  Jew. 
Chron.”  i.  79)  and  by  Joseph  ben  Zaddik,  in  Neu- 
bauer, ib..  p.  93;  see  also  Schreiner,  “Jeschua'  ben 
Jehudah.’Mn  “Program  of  the  Berlin  Lehranstalt  filr 
die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1900,”  p.  3). 

Bibliography  ; Steinschneider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Bev.  xi.  118, 

624. 

G. 

ALTARAS,  DAVID  BEN  SOLOMON:  An 

Italian  rabbi  and  editor  who  flourished  at  Venice, 
1675-1714.  He  wrote  the  short  Hebrew  grammar  in 
the  quarto  Bible  (Venice,  1675-78).  He  edited  a daily 
prayer-book  (Venice,  1696)  and  a vocalized  edition  of 
the  Mishnah  with  short  notes,  Venice,  1756-60.  His 
will  is  printed  under  the  title  fllV  “IDD,  Venice, 
1714. 

Bibliography  : Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  548 ; 

Van  Straalen,  Cat.  p.  11.;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos. 

4787,  7969  (list  ot  works  edited  by  him);  idem,  Bibliogr. 

Handbuch,  No.  35. 

D. 

ALTARAS,  JACaUES  ISAAC  : French  ship- 
builder and  philanthropist;  born  in  Aleppo,  Syria, 
in  1786,  and  died  at  Aix  (Department  of  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  France),  Jan.  30,  1873.  He  was  the  son 
of  a rabbi  in  Palestine,  and  left  Jerusalem  in  1806  to 
engage  in  business  in  Marseilles  as  a ship-builder  tra- 
ding with  the  Levant,  in  which  he  was  successful. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century  a project  was  started 
to  assist  Russian  .Tews  to  emigrate  to  Algeria,  then 
recently  conquered  by  France.  Altaras  took  up  the 
idea  with  zeal,  and  armed  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  Guizot  and  with  promises  of  support  from  many 
influential  Jews,  he  started  for  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1846,  intending  to  petition  the  czar  to  allow  40,000 
Jewish  families  to  emigrate  from  Russia  to  Algeria, 
but  he  xvas  promptly  informed  by  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Count  Nesselrode,  that  he  had  laid 
the  matter  before  the  czar,  and  that  his  application 
could  only  be  supported  on  condition  of  an  advance 
payment  of  about  sixty  rubles  in  taxes  and  fines  for 
each  family,  in  conformity  with  the  Russian  laws, 
which  do  not  allow  the  Russian  subjects  to  leave 
the  country  for  lifetime.  Altaras  considered  these 
difflculties  insurmountable,  and  thus  the  project  was 
abandoned.  Altaras  was  president  of  the  Marseilles 
Consistory  for  thirty  years,  and  a knight  of  the  Le- 


gion of  Honor,  and  helped  with  Marini  to  found  a 
school  for  Jewish  children  at  Marseilles. 

Bibliography:  La  Faiuillc  dc  Jacob,  xiv.  1873;  Bulletin 
de  V Alliance  Israelite  Uriiverselle.  No.  2:5,  1898;  Ginzburif, 
Debir.  ii.  Letters  from  Berlin  and  Leipsicof  Wolf  Rosenthal  to 
his  brother  Leon  Rosenthal,  Nos.  59,  61-63:  Leket  Amarim. 
collection  ot  articles,  supplement  to  Ha-Mcliz.'  pp.  81,  8:1,  St. 
Petersburg,  1889. 

II.  H. 

ALTARAS,  MOSES : An  Italian  rabbi  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries;  known  as  the  !iu- 
thorof  a translation  into  Judieo-Spanish  (but  in  Latin 
characters)  of  the  Shulhan  ‘ Aruk  under  the  title  “ Li- 
bro  de  Manteniniiento  de  la  Alma,”  Salonica.  156H; 
Venice,  1609  and  1713.  It  was  written  for  the  use  of 
the  Dlaranos  who  could  not  read  Hebrew.  Accord- 
ing to  Steinschneider,  Altaras  was  merely  the  patron 
of  the  work,  which  was  actually  written  by  a man 
named  Meir,  otherwise  unknown. 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1777 ; Kayser- 
ling,  Bibl.  Ksp.-Port.  Jud.  p.  11. 

1). 

ALTARAS,  SOLOMON  : Venetian  rabbi  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  jirobably  the  son  of  David  .Vlta- 
ras,  edited  among  other  works  a collection  of  prayers 
under  the  title  “lOINH  Dp^  (A  Collection  of  Prayers 
and  Hymns),  Venice,  1718. 

Bibliography:  Benlacoh,  Ozar  ha-Sefarin}.  p.  270;  Stein- 
schneider, Cat.  Bodl.  col.  3029. 

D. 

ALT-BREISACH  : Ancient  fortified  city  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany;  the  .scene  of  Jewish 
persecution. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  black  death 
devastated  the  world  (1348-51),  this  city,  like  that  of 
Mayence,  was  the  scene  of  a fearful  massacre  of  the 
.Jews,  who  were  falsely  accused  of  jioisoning  the  luib- 
lie  wells  and  thus  causing  the  pestilence. 

The  total  population  in  1900  was  3,000,  of  whom 
about  4.50  were  .Jews.  The  community  maintains 
fifteen  benevolent  foundations,  and  two  sick-benefit 
associations. 

Bibliography:  Salfeld,  Martgrologium  d.  Nllrnberger  3/6- 
morhuches.  p.  284,  Berlin,  1898;  Hecker,  Bi)idcmics  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  ed.  Svdenham  Society,  s.v. 

F.  H.  V. 

ALTENKUNSTADT.  See  Buugkunstadt. 

ALTENKUNSTADT,  JACOB  (KOPPEL) 
BEN  ZEBI  (known  also  as  Koppel  Harif):  Rabbi 
at  Verbo,  Hungary;  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  wrote  “ Hiddushe  Yabez  ” 
(novella*)  on  the  Talmudic  treatise  Hullin,  Prt.s- 
burg,  1837,  which,  as  the  author  states  in  his  intro- 
duction, is  an  extract  from  a more  exhaustive  series 
of  novella;  written  by  him  on  the  whole  Talmud 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  eo\.  1180;  Walden, 
Shem  ha-Gcdolim  hc-Hadash.  ii.  29. 

J.  Bn. 

ALT  NEU  SYNAGOGUE,  PRAGUE.  See 

Pr.agiip:. 

ALT-OFEN  (Hungarian;  O-Buda,  pPlN)  ; Did 
Hungarian  city,  now  incorporated  in  Budapest  as  the 
third  district.  The  earlier  history  of  the  .Jews  in  Alt- 
Ofen  begins  with  the  twelfth  century  and  ends 
with  1.541,  when  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of 
the  city.  Jews  probably  settled  at  Ofen  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  when  so  many  fled  from  Germany 
into  Hungaiy.  The  first  certain  information  about 
the  Jews  in  Alt-Ofen  is  of  the  year  1217,  when  Isaac 
ben  Moses  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  “Or  Zaru'a,” 
mentions  that  the  .Jews  of  Ofen  (meaning  Alt-Ofen) 
submitted  the  question  to  him,  whether  the  warm 
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springs  there  might  be  emploj-ed  for  ritnal  baths.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Israel  Isserlein  (died  1470),  of  Wiener- 
Neustadt,  there  was  a Jewi.sh  congregation  at  that 
place  (“Pesukim  u-Ketabim,”  184). 

The  modern  period  began  with  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  from  Buda  in  1686,  when  a few  Jews 
retui-ned.  From  this  time  on  the  congregation  rapidly 
increased,  fostered  by  the  broad  administration  of 
the  ))aronial  family  of  Zichy  de  Vasonykeb,  who  as 
lords  of  the  domain  of  Alt-Ofen  exercised  their  feudal 
rights  over  the  Jewish  community  in  a most  liberal 
and  kindly  manner.  Owing  to  this  attitude,  the 
number  of  Jews  constantly  increased.  In  1727  only 
22  families  lived  there ; in  1735  these  had  increased 
to  43  families,  numbering  138  iudivid- 
TJnder  uals,  who  collectively  paid  annually 
Feudal  160  florins  “ itrotection  money  ” to  the 
Lords.  Zichy  family.  Two  years  later,  the  com- 
munity was  able  to  purchase  the  site 
of  their  synagogue  from  their  feudal  lord  and  a 
large  district  for  a cemetery ; the  seller.  Countess 
Susannah  Zichy,  contracting  “ to  defend  the  Jewi.sh 
congregation  in  the  possession  of  this  land  against 
every  one,  native  or  foreign.  ” On  their  part  the  con- 
gregation was  bound  to  bury  no  stranger  in  this 
cemetery  without  permission  of  the  feudal  lord,  un- 
der penalty  of  24  Rhenish  florins  for  each  stranger. 
The  burial  tax  was  6 florins  for  every  corpse  brought 
from  outside  the  community ; and  one  pound  of  pep- 
per for  the  interment  of  every  one  dying  by  accident. 
This  cemetery  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
(in  the  present  Kasernengasse),  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Roman  bath,  and  was  used  by  the  Alt-Ofen  com- 
munity— which,  in  course  of  time,  reached  ncarlj^ 
4,000  soids — until  1888.  It  was  likewise  used  by  the 
community  of  Pest  until  the  year  1795.  From  the 
year  1765  until  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  t he  only 
Jewish  cemetery  in  the  territory  of  the  cities  of  Pest, 
Ofen,  and  Alt-Ofen.  The  Ofen  community,  which  in 
1735  had  numbered  32  families  or  156  persons,  was 
entirely  disbanded  in  1765,  and  the  remains  of  those 
interred  in  their  cemetery  were  exhumed  and  rein- 
terred  in  the  Alt-Ofen  Imrial-place. 

Here  reposes,  among  others,  J.  B.  Oppenheim — 
the  first  rabbi  of  the  coinmunit}' — who  was  buried 
in  1754;  and  the  inscription  upon  his  tombstone  des- 
ignates him  as  “a  luminary  of  Judaism.”  He  was 
followed  in  office  by  Nathan  Giinsburger  of  Belgrade, 
who  was  also  buried  in  this  cemetery,  in  1781. 

During  the  official  life  of  these  first  two  rabbis,  the 
progress  of  the  community  of  Alt-Ofen  was  continu- 
ous, owing  to  the  constant  acquisition  of  new  rights 
and  privileges  conferred  by  their  feudal  governors. 
All  these  rights  were  secured  by  formal  agreements, 
which  were  made — sometimes  for  a period  of  six 
3'ears,  .sometimes  for  ten — with  the  baronial  house 
of  Zichy.  Upon  the  transfer  of  Alt-Ofen  back  to 
the  Crown,  these  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the 
successive*  kings  of  Hungarj'.  These  agreements 
secured  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Alt-Ofen  at 
that  time  an  aggregate  of  privileges  of  a character 
that  scarcely  another  congregation  in  Hungary  en- 
joyed. Thej^  were  guaranteed  the  undisturbed  prac- 
tise of  their  religion  under  the  protec- 
TJnder  tlie  tion  of  the  baronial  house;  the  right  to 
Jurisdic-  decide,  as  a court  of  first  instance,  in 
tion  of  the  disputes  between  Jews  and  Jews,  and 
Crown,  even  between  Christians  and  Jews;  the 
liberty  to  buy  and  to  sell  the  large  man- 
sions and  grounds  of  the  nobility  upon  securing  spe- 
cific permission  in  each  case.  In  1774  there  were 
twelve  such  estates ; and  in  1806  twentj'-four.  These 
residences  were  exempt  from  the  billeting  of  troops 


and  the  compulsory  furnishing  of  post-horse  relaj's. 
But  new  settlers,  as  well  as  those  who  desired  to 
leave  the  city,  had  first  to  satisfy  all  congregational 
dues  before  tliey  were  entitled  to  the  baronial  pro- 
tection. By  this  means  the  feudal  lord  secured  to 
the  community  a source  of  revenue  that  at  times 
was  very  considerable.  In  some  cases  as  much  as 
1,500  florins  was  paid  for  the  privilege  of  permanent 
residence. 

INIarriage  was  permitted  without  hindrance  until 
1787,  after  which  every  young  couple  had  to  pay  a 
“ Kremnitz-ducat  ” to  the  count,  in  return  for  which 
the_v  were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Schutz-Juden 
(Jews  under  protection).  On  their  own  premises  the 
Jews  might  dispense  beer,  brandy,  and  kosher  wine; 
tliej"  could  pasture  their  cattle  on  the  town  common; 
might  dress  every  kind  of  meat  in  the  slaughter- 
house that  they  owned ; “ Sabbathposts  ” (‘Eeubin) 
might  be  set  up,  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment; they  might  follow  any  trade  with  the  excep- 
tion of  shoemaking,  in  regard  to  which  the  ro3-al 
government  in  1818  enforced  certain  limitations.  The 
amount  of  the  protective  tax  the  community  paid 
varied  from  1,350  to  1,800  florins  annually ; in  addi- 
tion the3^  were  required  to  present  the  count  with 
200  florins  on  his  birthdav  and  at  the  Christian  fes- 
tivals of  the  New-year,  Easter,  and  Martinmas  (Nov. 
11) . It  was  not  difficult  for  the  community  to  raise 
these  relatively  large  sums,  because  their  own  indi- 
rect revenues  were  very  considerable.  For  instance, 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  kosher  liquor  in  1807 
amounted,  for  wine  alone,  to  6,500  florins  (§3,250), 
for  beer  and  brandy  210  florins  (§105),  irrespective 
of  150  firkins  (1,500  gallons)  of  untaxed  wine  for 
private  use. 

In  addition  to  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  commu- 
nity, the3'  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives  not  less  im- 
portant. The  right  of  jurisdiction  naturally  brought 
with  it  the  right  to  carry  their  verdicts  into  execu- 
tion ; and  when  the  matter  was  of  a police  or  relig- 
ious nature,  they  could  incarcerate  the  condemned  in 
the  pri.son  which  was  in  the  synagogue  3'ard,  or  in- 
flict blows  with  a stick — a maximum  of  twelve  blows 
being  fixed  1)3'  t he  government.  The  community  had 
the  care  of  funds  belonging  to  orphans,  the  adminis- 
tration of  estates,  and  the  settlement  of  disputed  in- 
heritances. The  community  thus  gradually  attained 
almost  to  the  power  of  a political  body.  It  became 
interested  in  tlie  disposition  of  public  works,  as  for 
instance  the  la3dng  out  of  streets;  and,  indeed,  the 
baronial  authorities  consulted  in  such  matters  with 
the  .lewish  community  as  well  as  with  the  Christians. 

The  inner  organization  of  the  congregation  was  on 
a scale  commensurate  with  this  outward  aspect.  At 
its  head  was  a judge,  called  “Judge  of  the  Jews,” 
who  was  elected  by  the  twenty -four  Councilors  of 
the  Community  upon  the  issuance  of  the  baronial 
permission,  and  in  the  presence  of  a baronial  I'epre- 
sentative,  of  the  rabbi  and  of  two  men  learned  in  the 
Law.  Of  the  Councilors,  twelve  belonged  to  the 
Inner,  and  twelve  to  the  Outer  Council.  The  tax- 
receiver,  president  of  the  communit3'. 

The  Inner  and  two  “orphan-fathers”  were  also 

Organiza-  elected  by  the  whole  community.  Af- 
tion.  ter  their  election  they  proceeded  to  the 
synagogue, whei’e  the3^  took  the  oath  of 
office  at  the  hands  of  the  rabbi.  The  Inner  Council 
hehl  sessions  every  Tuesda3r  and  Thursday,  taking 
cognizance  onl3'  of  the  more  petty  matters.  Deliber- 
ation upon  questions  concerning  the  communit3^  as 
a whole  required  the  presence  of  the  Outer  Council 
as  well.  The  members  of  the  Inner  Council  drew  a 
small  salaiy  from  the  communal  treasuiy , which  was 
withheld,  however,  for  unpunctualit3'.  According 
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to  a decree  of  the  baronial  prefecture  in  1801,  ab- 
sence from  three  sessions,  without  sufficient  reason, 
was  followed  by  arrest.  Civil  matters  were  decided 
by  the  judge  and  the  Inner  Council  without  consul- 
tation wdth  the  bet  din— whose  jurisdiction  extended 
over  religious  affairs  only — and  they  were  paid  after 
every  session,  the  rabbi  receiving  30  kreutzers,*  the 
members  or  “ dayyanim  ” 17  kreutzers  each.  The  writ- 
ten l ransactions  of  the  community  were  in  charge  of  a 
notary,  who  was  required  to  know  both  German  and 
Hebrew,  but  the  minutes  had  to  be  kept  in  German. 
The  great  power  with  which  the  Jewish  judge  was 


Dr.  M.  Oesterreicher — who  was  the  first  Jew  to  be 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pest — the  Jewish 
hospital  was  established  and  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Hebrah.  The  still-existing  “ Bikkur 
Holim  Association,"  which  took  care  also  of  the 
young  with  a view  to  tlie  inculcation  of  religion 
among  children,  was  established  in  that  period.  Sev- 
eral private  synagogues,  in  addition  to  the  large  con- 
gregational one,  afforded  ample  religious  facilities. 
The  synagogue  possessed  more  than  thirteen  scrolls 
of  the  Law  in  17(50,  as  is  apparent  from  the  appendix 
to  the  “Masoret”  of  Meir  Todros;  the  “Buda”  (the 


Synagogue  in  Alt-Ofen. 

(From  a photograph.) 


thus  invested  gave  him  considerable  standing  in  the 
outer  world  as  well  as  in  the  community ; and  this, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  was  expressed  by  va- 
rious insignia  of  office.  He  carried  a heavy  staff  em- 
bellished with  an  enormous  silver  knob  as  a sign  of 
his  rank,  and  in  the  street  was  always  accompanied 
by  a liveried  footman. 

The  inner  development  of  the  community  kept 
pace  with  its  ever-growing  influence  and  standing, 
and  a number  of  religious,  congrega- 
Institu-  tional , and  bene vol  ent  institut  ions  were 

tions  organized  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Founded,  eighteenth  century.  One  of  the  first 
was  certainly  the  Hebrah  Kadislia, 
which  was  founded  in  1770  at  the  latest,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  in  1780,  at  the  instance  of 

* The  value  of  a kreutzer  to-day  is  about  half  a cent  (U.  S.)  or 
a farthing  (Eng.). 


Hungaritin  name  for  Ofen)  mentioned  there  is  most 
undoubtedly  Alt-Ofen,  because  at  this  time  there 
were  no  Jews  in  Ofen  proper. 

The  greatest  acquisition  was,  however,  the  Jewish 
public  school,  which,  in  pursuance  of  a special  edict 
of.  Emperor  Joseph  11. , was  opened  on  May  17, 1784. 
This  school  was  the  first  Jewish  public  school  in  Hun- 
gary. Considerable  opposition  attended  its  founda- 
tion, as  it  was  generally  feared  that  it  would  become 
a nursery  of  irreligion ; indeed,  so  great  was  the  fear 
of  disturbance  that  public  proclamation  was  made 
in  all  the  synagogues  by  order  of  the  prefect,  that, 
under  penalty  of  flogging,  nobody  should  stand  at 
the  doors  or  windows  of  the  school  during  sessions. 
The  attendance  was  at  first  very  sparse,  so  that  en- 
deavors wmre  diligently  made  to  close  up  the  oppos- 
ing private  schools,  and  compel  their  pupils  to  attend 
the  congregational  one  regularlj'.  Slowly,  however. 
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tlie  new  institution  won  its  way,  and  when  in  due 
time  its  accommodations  became  too  small.  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  pre.sented  the  community  witli  the  adjoin- 
ing liouse.  Doubtless  the  loyalty  and  piety  of  the 
first  teachers  contributed  a great  deal  to  the  increased 
esteem  which  the  institution  enjoyed  ; its  fame  ex- 
tended througli  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
( )ne  of  its  first  teachers  was  called  to  the  public  school 
of  the  Brody  community,  and  the  first  preacher  of  the 
Pest  community,  Joseph  Bach,  was  a teacher  here. 

From  1781-90,  the  community  was  without  a rabbi. 
Nathan  Giinsburger  died  in  1781,  and  although  the 
l)refect  urged  it  repea tedl}’,  the  community  could  ar- 
rive at  no  agreement  as  to  a successor.  Wolf  Bos- 
kovitz,  a wealthy  man,  well  versed  in  Jewish  lit- 
erature and  a member  of  the  community,  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  fitness  for  the  post,  but  his 
own  family  worked  against  him.  Some  Galician 
linen-dealers  directed  the  attention  of  their  Alt-Ofen 
friends  to  Moses  Miinz,  born  in  Podolia,  and  living 
as  a private  citizen  in  Brody  (Galicia). 
Moses  An  inquiry  of  Ezekiel  Landau,  the 
Miinz,  chief  rabbi  of  Prague,  elicited  an  an- 
Rabbi.  swer  which  not  only  strengthened  the 
recommendation,  but  styled  Mfinz  “a 
miracle  of  our  times”;  accordingly  in  1790,  Moses 
Miinz,  then  forty  years  old,  became  chief  rabbi  of 
Alt-Ofen,  which  post  he  held  until  his  death  in  1831, 
The  choice  of  the  congregation  was  a most  fortunate 
one;  Miinz’s  learning  carried  the  reputation  of  the 
congregation  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Hungary, 
N nmerous  religious  questions  were  submitted  to  him 
by  congregations  in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy. 

In  1799  a number  of  remarkable  regulations  were 
enacted  by  the  Council  and  bet  din  of  Alt-Ofen, 
which  were  no  doubt  dictated  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  These  regulations  afford  an  insight  into 
the  social  and  religious  life  of  those  days.  The  fol- 
lowing prohibition  (Issur)  was  proclaimed  in  all  syna- 
.gogues:  “It  is  forbidden  to  give  or  receive  presents: 

(a)  to  or  from  newly  elected  officers  of 
Inner  Life  the  congregation  and  hebrah;  (h)  upon 
of  the  a wedding  engagement ; (c)  before  or 
Commu-  after  a wedding;  (d)  upon  a bar-miz- 
nity.  wah  (a  boy’s  religious  majority),  or 
upon  receipt  of  the  degree  of  ‘haber  ’ 
[associate]  or  ‘ morenu  ’ [rabbi] ; (c)  upon  taking  up 
residence  in  a new  dwelling,”  The  following  were 
also  forbidden ; the  extravagant  “ third  ” Sabbath- 
meal  before  and  after  a wedding  (of  which  usually 
almost  the  whole  community  took  part) ; the  banquet 
after  a bride  took  her  ritual  bath,  and  dancing  by  the 
young  people  on  that  night ; the  extravagant  wed- 
ding-dinners, in  which  uninvited  guests  participated ; 
and  finally  the  procession  by  the  newly  married  pair 
— a custom  imported  by  Swabian  Jews — free  pass- 
age for  which  had  to  be  purchased  with  money.  The 
reason  for  these  prohibitions  was  the  tendency  to- 
ward display  which  led  many  to  the  verge  of  finan- 
cial ruin.  Many  refused  to  accept  office  in  the  con- 
.gregation,  or  to  perform  certain  religious  functions, 
because  of  the  very  considerable  monetary  outlays 
attendant  thereon,  outlays  which  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  into  a species  of  almost  religious  duty.  Pos- 
sibly also  the  continuous  influx  of  newcomers,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  poor,  had  some  influence  in 
bringing  about  this  curious  legislation. 

Parallel  with  these  regulations  of  the  community 
run  man}^  of  humane  and  patriotic  nature,  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When- 
ever the  country  at  large  was  in  dire  need,  the  com- 
munity rose  to  the  occasion.  In  the  national  troubles 
of  1800  they  took  up  a collection  among  their  mem- 
bers, heading  it  with  a communal  contribution  of 


400  florins  (8200);  in  1810  they  gave  2,625  florins 
(§1,312,50) — in  those  days  a considerable  sum — to- 
ward the  foundation  of  the  National 
Public  jMuseum ; which  evidence  of  generosity 
Spirit.  induced  the  Palatine  Archduke  Joseph 
to  send  a very  cordial  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  community.  In  1830  they  gave  150  florins  (§75) 
to  the  vicar  Alt-Ofen  von  Pecs}%  toward  the  build- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan  Church  at  Gran, 

In  1831,  Rabbi  Moses  jMunz  died,  after  a short  ill- 
ness, and  before  the  close  of  the  year  of  mourning 
intriguing  for  the  vacant  post  began,  A large  ma- 
jority of  the  congregation  elected  Hirsch  Heller, 
called  “ Harif  ” (sagacious  or  quick-witted),  who  had 
been  formerly  rabbi  in  Bonyhad,  and  just  before  his 
call  to  Alt-Ofen  had  accepted  a like  position  in 
Ungvar,  Heller  declined  at  first,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  a friend,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  outer  world,  and  had  been  overwhelmed  with 
threatening  letters  from  a vigorous  reform  party 
which  existed  in  the  Alt-Ofen  congregation.  In 
addition,  the  Ungvar  congregation  declined  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  engagement  with  them  until  he 
had  served  them  long  enough  to  defray  the  expense 
they  had  been  put  to.  Only  when  the  Alt-Ofen 
congregation  paid  2,500  florins  in  compensation  to 
that  of  Ungvar,  and  Heller  had  been  convinced  that 
by  far  the  larger  majority  of  the  members  were  en- 
thusiastically in  his  favor,  would  he  enter  upon  the 
position  in  Alt-Ofen  (April,  1834),  where  he,  how- 
ever, died,  .six  mouths  later,  on  October  27th,  After 
Heller’s  death  the  rabbinate  remained  vacant  for 
twenty -seven  years;  all  religious  matters  Avere, 
during  that  period,  attended  to  by  the  day3’anim, 
among  whom,  as  among  their  predecessors,  there 
Avere  many  Avho  enjo3’ed  a Avide  reputation  for  Jew- 
ish scholarship ; for  instance,  Elhanan  Day3'an,  P,  L. 
Freudinger,  Jacob  Neuschlossof  Wetsch,  I,  H,  Oes- 
terreicher,  M,  I,  Oesterreicher,  his  son 
JeAvish  and  successor,  and  his  son  again,  P.  L. 
Scholar-  Oesterreicher,  Avho  died  in  1899,  There 
ship.  Avere  numerous  scholars  among  the  lay 
members  of  the  community,  Avho  main- 
tained their  oAvn  schools,  some  of  which  attracted 
man3^  Talmud  students.  Prominent  among  the.se 
scholars  were  L.  L.  LoAventhal,  L.  H.  Schlesinger, 
and  M.  L.  Boscovitz.  There  were  other  scholars,  as 
F.  Goldberger,  1.  Totis,  and  .1,  Reuss,  Avho  had  syna- 
gogues in  their  own  homes,  in  Avhich  stipendiary  Tal- 
mud scholars  studied,  and  for  their  maintenance  rich 
legacies Avere  provided. 

Closely  folloAving  the  death  of  Heller,  several 
causes  contributed  to  the  decadence  of  the  JeAvish 
community  at  Alt-Ofen,  Pest  came  rapidly  into 
prominence,  and  since  the  feudal  S3'stem  of  “pro- 
tective agreements”  fell  into  disuse,  the  Avealthy 
merchants  and  residents  of  Alt-Ofen  moved  to  Pest, 
leaving  the  poorer  and  straitened  contingent  behind 
to  manage  communal  affairs.  As  a result,  some 
33,000  florins  (§16,500)  of  the  legac3'-funds  Avere  ap- 
plied to  current  communal  expenses,  thereb3'  en- 
dangering the  maintenance  of  many  testamentary 
obligations.  Another  disinte.grating  influence  Avas 
exercised  by  the  groAvth  of  the  manA^  private  S3ma- 
gogues,  splitting  up  the  community  into  mau}^  small 
congregations,  and  leading  in  1851  to  a bitter  strug- 
gle between  them  and  the  official  congregation, 
Avhich  continued  till  1889,  Avhen  the  last  of  these 
small  synagogues  was  definitively  closed  up.  The 
political  affairs  of  the  country  contributed  much  in 
those  days  to  the  decline  of  the  community.  Its 
patriotic  stand  in  the  fight  for  freedom  in  1848 
brought  it  almost  to  the  verge  of  financial  ruin.  It 
donated  of  its  own  accord  a large  portion  of  ths 
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synagogal  silver  paraphernalia  to  the  Hungarian 
government  for  coinage  into  money.  Inasmuch 
as  its  young  men  had  been  found  bravely  fighting  in 
the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  the  country,  General 


munity  labored  until  at  last,  in  1889,  the  king  (Francis 
Joseph)  was  pleased,  on  the  proposition  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  worshij),  Count  Csaky,  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  chief  rabbi.  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  to 
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Preamble  of  the  Charter  Given  to  the  .Jews  of  Altona  (see  next  page)  by  King  Christian  of  Denmark. 


Signature  and  Seal  of  the  Charter. 


(From  a photograph.) 


Haynau,  “the  hangman  of  the  Hungarian  nation,” 
laid  a war-contribution  upon  it  of  14,270  florins 
($7,135)  and  of  50  horses  with  complete  equipment 
for  the  same : a burden  imposed  upon  no  other  con- 
gregation in  Hungary.  Under  this  load  the  com- 


remit  the  payment  of  the  balance,  amounting  to 
1,328  florins  ($664). 

The  reawakening  of  the  Hungarian  nation  after 
1860  injected  new  vigor  into  the  community,  which 
began  to  recover  from  the  saddened  circumstances 
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of  the  previous  decades.  The  first  promising  sign 
was  the  reappointment  to  the  vacant  rabbinate,  of 
the  young  Marcus  Hirsch,  of  Tisza-Bb,  who  in  addi- 
tion to  profound  Talmudic  scholarship  possessed 
wide  secular  knowledge,  acquired  at  the  university 
of  Prague.  Soon  thereafter  the  management  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  community  was  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Michael  Stern  and  Samuel  Ehrlich: 
two  men  of  noble  character  and  enthusiastic  love  for 
Judaism.  They  restored  matters  to  something  like 
order,  and  to  their  experienced  administration  it  was 
owing  that  the  sums  which  had  been  diverted  from 
the  legacy-fund  were  soon  replaced.  At  this  time 
( 1863-65),  too,  the  first  Hungarian  Jews  were  raised 
to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  (S.  W.  Schossberger  as 
“De  Tornya”  and  Samuel  F.  Goldberger  as  “De 
Buda”);  these  were  descended  from  Alt-Ofen  fam- 
ilies. In  1880,  Dr.  Hirsch  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of 
Prague,  and  left  Alt-Ofeu,  which  remained  without 
a rabbi  another  seven  years  till  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  of 
Szigetvar,  became  his  successor.  After  his  death  in 
1896,  Dr.  Elias  Adler  became  rabbi. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  community.  It  possesses 
The  Pres-  a synagogue  of  classic  architecture, 
ent  Com-  built  in  1820;  owns  thirty-eight  Torah- 
munity.  rolls,  silver  synagogal  paraphernalia 
Aveighing  23,000  grams;  curtains  for 
the  Ark— some  of  which  are  masterpieces  of  the 
gold-embroiderer’s  art  — all  of  Avhich  represent  a 
value  of  20,000  florins  (88,000).  In  its  legacy-fund 
arc  nearly  100,000  florins  (§40,000),  the  income  from 
which  is  devoted  to  benevolent  purposes.  It  has 
eighteen  charitable  societies,  which  are  a veritable 
blessing  for  the  numerous  poor  of  the  congregation. 
There  are  810  families  on  its  register,  of  whom  nearly 
half  are  artisans,  the  majority  of  them  being  em- 
l)loyed  in  the  calico-print  Avorks  of  Samuel  F.  Gold- 
berger & Sons,  founded  in  1780.  Another  impor- 
tant calico-factory  is  that  of  Gerson  Spitzer,  Avhose 
products  find  extensive  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  Avorld ; 
it  Avas  founded  in  1826.  Other  contributors  to  Hun- 
garian industries  are  AVilhelm  von  Lcipziger,  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Iron  CroAvn,  Avho  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  securing  the  distillery  laAv  of  1889,  Avhich 
contributed  so  much  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Hun- 
garian finances. 

Bibliographa'  : Kohn,  Heber  KiitfOk  (Hebrew  sources),  1884 ; 
idem,  Magi/ar  Zsidotlirt.  (History  of  tlie  Hungarian  Jews), 
1884;  Low,  Nacbgclossene  Schrifteii,  ii. ; Magyar  ZkhIi) 
Szemlc.  1891 ; Reich,  Bet-El,  ili.;  also  synagogal  and  national 
archives.  j 

ALTONA  : City  and  port,  situated  on  the  Elbe, 
adjoining  Hamburg,  in  Holstein,  Avhich  Avas  for- 
merly a Danish  duchy,  but  is  uoav  a part  of  the 
province  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  Prussia.  The  Jew- 
ish community  of  this  city  AA-as  founded,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  counts  of  Schaumburg,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centur}’.  The  earliest 
tombstone  in  the  old  cemetery  bears  the  date  1621. 
On  August  1,  1641,  the  community  received  its 
charter  from  King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  (see 
page  preceding);  and  in  1671  it  united  Avith  the 
congregation  of  Hamburg — then  unimportant — and 
afterward  Avith  that  of  Wandsbeck,  making  one 
congregation  knoAvn  as  the  Three  Communities 
V'nX  (X  Altona,  n Hamburg,  ) Wandsbeck).  Their 
joint  chief  rabbi  had  his  seat  at  Altona;  and  he  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction  over  the  Avhole  German -JeAvish 
population  of  those  communities  as  Avell  as  over 
that  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  These  conditions 
continued  until  1811,  when,  under  the  French  oc- 
cupation, Hamburg  was  ordeied  to  form  a Jewish 
community  by  itself.  The  union  was  dissolved;  and 


the  Altona  communit}'  has  since  then  been  officially 
known  as  Hochdeutsche  Israeliten-Genieinde  zu  Al- 
tona ( High-German  JeAvish  Community  of  Altona). 
From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  until 
1885,  there  existed  also  a Portuguese-Jewish  com- 
munity, kuowm  as  Bet  Jacob  ha-Katan,  and  later  as 
Newell  Shalom,  wffiich  was,  how’ever,  but  a branch 
of  the  Portuguese  congregation  of  Hamburg. 

The  economic  conditions  of  Altona  were  much  im- 
proved by  the  settlement  of  Jews,  on  whom  King 
Christian  IV.  bestowed  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  shipbuilding.  The  Hamburg  Jews,  who  had  no 
such  privilege,  turned  their  activities  to  Altona;  and 
the  growth  of  the  Altona  Avdiale-fishery  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  Avas  due  largely  to  their  efforts. 

The  Three  Communities  had  the  following  chief 
rabbis:  Solomon  Mirels  of  Neumark,  1678-1706; 
Zebi  Ashkenazi  (Hakam  Zebi),  and  Moses  ben  Silss- 
kind  of  Rothenburg  (died  1712) ; Ezekiel  Katzenel- 
lenbogen,  knoAvn  by  his  responsa  “Keneset  Ezekiel,” 
1712-49;  Jonathan  Eibenschlitz,  born  1690,  formerly 
rabbi  at  Prague  and  Metz,  well  knoAvn  for  his  keen  in- 
tellect and  A’astknowledge.authorof  “ Kreti  u-Pleti,” 
“Urim  we-Tummim,”  and  other  works  (died  1764); 
Jacob  Emden  (1745),  aa'Iio  had  for  a short  time  been 
rabbi  of  Emden,  but  who  afterw'ard  lived  privately 
in  Altona:  it  Avas  he  aaJio  accused  R.  Jonathan  of 
being  a secret  follower  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  and  at- 
tacked him  in  various  pamphlets : Isaac  HoroAvitz, 
1767 : David  ben  Loeb,Berlin(died  1771);  and  Raphael 
ha-Kohen  (grandfather  of  Gabriel  Riesser),  1776-99, 
who  Avas  particularly  learned  in  Jewish  civil  law, 
and  resigned  his  office  on  account  of  a conflict  with 
the  Danish  government,  AAdiich  disputed  his  right  of 
excommunication.  Raphael  intended  to  go  to  Pales- 
tine, but  Avas  prevented  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He 
died  in  1803.  His  successors  A\'ere  Hayyim  Zebi, 
Berlin  (1799-1802),  and  Zebi  Hirsch  Zamo'sz  (1803-7), 
author  of  “ Tiferet  Zebi.  ” 

Among  the  chief  rabbis  Avho  held  office  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  A\"ere:  Akiba  Wertheimer, 
(1815-35);  Jacob  Ettlinger  (1835-71),  Avho,  by  his  ha- 
lakic  Avritiugs  and  his  activity  as  a teacher,  greatly 
promoted  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  and  upheld  the 
rabbinical  reputation  of  Altona;  Dr.  Loeb (1873-92), 
a scholar  and  eloquent  preacher;  and,  finally.  Dr.  M. 
Lerner,  Avho  Avas  elected  in  1894.  Besides  the  chief 
rabbi  there  A\'ere  two  rabbinical  assistants  (dayyanim, 
Avhose  special  function  it  Avas  to  render  ritual  decis- 
ions), Jacob  Cohen  and  Elijah  Munk  (died  1899).  Sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  rabbi  are  several 
communitiesof  Holstein : Kiel. Rendsburg, and  Fried- 
richstadt;  also  the  neighboring  community,  Wands- 
beck, Avhich,  liow'eA^er,  lias  its  own  rabbi. 

The  community  of  Altona  possesses  a synagogue, 
erected  after  the  fire  of  1713;  a lecture-hall,  founded 
by  Hakam  Zebi;  an  orphan  asylum;  a home  for  the 
aged ; a school  for  boys  and  girls ; and  a society  for 
the  promotion  of  JeAvish  knoAvledge.  The  present 
cemetery  is  situated  in  the  suburb  of  Bahrenfeld. 
In  Altona  itself  there  are,  side  by  side,  the  old  Ger- 
inan-JeAvish  cemetery,  in  Avhich  Chief  Rabbi  Ett- 
linger Avas  the  last  person  interred,  and  the  very 
interesting  cemetery  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  of  Ham- 
burg, Avhich  Avas  purchased  in  1611  and  closed  in  1871 
(see  illusti’ation). 

The  JeAvish  population  in  1900  numbered  about 
2,000,  in  a total  of  150,000;  Avhereas  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  Danish  rule,  in  1867,  it  numbered  2,350, 
in  a total  population  of  50,000. 

Bibliography:  Zeit.  f.d.  Geacb.  d.Juden  inDentsehland, 

1.281,li.33€(seQ.,282;  Baasch,  Beitriige  zur  GescMchte  des 

Deutschen  Seeschiffbaites,  p.  30,  Hamburg,  1899. 
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ALTRUISM  : A term  derived  from  the  late  Latin 
alter  hie.  (“this  other”);  dative,  alteri  hide,  con- 
tracted Xoaltendc.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Comte  (1798-1857),  to  designate  conduct  impelled  by 
motives  utterly  unselfish  and  inspired  b}’  the  sole  de- 


Buddhism  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  egoistic 
and  altruistic.  Self -obliteration  in  this  life  assures 
self-realization  in  the  other.  Self-realization  be- 
ing, according  to  Buddhism,  the  mother  of  all  evil, 
self-obliteration  is  the  road  to  permanent  happiness. 
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PORTCGLKSK  CEMETERY  OF  ALTO.NA. 
(From  a photograph.) 


sire  to  bring  about  the  hajiiiiness  of  another  without 
regard  to,  or  even  at  the  expense  of,  one’s  own.  As 
s\u  h it  is  opposed  to  egoism.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
there  is  no  ecpiivalent  of  it  in  ancient  or  modern  He- 
brew. The  veiy  idea  which  it  connotes,  exaggerated 
self-obliteration,  is  not  indigenous  to  Judaism.  An 
analysis  of  the  basic  idea  of  Jewish  ethics  will  reveal 
the  reason  why.  Both  Altruism  and  its  contrary,  ego- 
ism, belong  to  ethical  systems  founded  on  the  concept 
of  happinessas  the  ultimate  motive  of  conduct  and  the 
(iinii/iunii  hoanw.  According  as  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  self  or  that  of  the  individual  other  or  others 
is  projected  into  dominant  importance,  hedonistic 
(i.e.,  happiness)  ethics  becomes  either  egoistic  or 
altruistic.  And  even  those  systems,  largely  theolog- 
ical, that  seemingly  have  harmonized  Altruism  with 
egoism  have  done  this  by  accentuating  that  self-hap- 
piuesswill  only  be  attained  through  conduct  leading 
to  the  increase  or  the  establishment  of  the  happiness 
of  another. 

In  this  sense  both  the  ethics  of  ChristianiD'  and 


Buddhistic  as  well  as  Christian  Altruism  arc  thus 
founded  on  othcr-worldliuess,  which. 
Ethics  of  in  the  Christian  scheme  flowers  in  the 
Christian-  assurance  of  personal  felicity  in  a 
ity  and  higher  state,  whereas  in  that  of  Bud- 
Buddhism.  dhism  it  promises  release  from  all  evil 
of  self-existence  in  the  blissful  and 
happy  Nirvana. 

The  non-theological  systems  of  ethics,  almost  with- 
out exception,  have  failed  to  establish  a higher  har- 
mony between  egoism  and  Altruism.  In  the  more 
recent  writings  on  evolutionary  ethics — the  school 
of  Herbert  Spencer — the  endeavor  is  made.  Upon 
psychological  grounds  it  is  maintained  that  every 
altruistic  act  is,  if  not  in  its  motives,  always  in  its 
effects  egoistic.  Maternal  love,  for  example,  leads  to 
the  happiness  of  the  mother  through  her  own  self- 
sacrifice.  The  pre-Spencerian  (hedonistic)  schools 
have  posited  either  self  or  the  other  as  the  fountain- 
head of  moral  conduct.  Comte  virtually  reverted 
to  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  English  moralists 
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of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  sympathies  rooted  in  human 
nature  are  the  mainsprings  of  morality  (Cumber- 
land, Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Butler,  Paley,  Adam 
Smith).  Modern  Altruism  is  a reaction  against  the 
exaggerated  egoism  of  the  philosophy  of  the  French 
Revolution,  leading  to  the  exaltation  of  such  figments 
and  abstractions  as  the  economic  man — a being  sup- 
po.sed  to  act  upon  one  sole  motive  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other;  viz.,  unmitigated  or  even  enlightened  self- 
ishness. Modern  liberalism  in  politics,  religion,  and 
economics  having  taken  its  cue  from  the  writings  of 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  encyclopedists,  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  pendulum  of  thought  should 
swing  back  to  the  opposite  pole  and  posit  as  the  secret 
of  all  true  life  an  equally  excessive  love  for  the  fellow, 
in  which  the  self  of  man  failed  to  receive  its  legiti- 
mate due.  This  one-sided  emphasis  upon  altruistic 
conduct  in  turn  evoked  the  counter-revolution  cul- 
minating in  the  apotheosis  of  the  selfish,  desocialized 
man,  the  “ overman  ” of  Nietzsche’s  doctrine,  as  before 
him  Max  Stirner  had  developed  the  theory  of  the 
selfish  man’s  supremacy  and  autocracy. 

This  fatal  antithesis  beween  self  and  others  is 
avoided  in  the  ethics  of  Judaism.  The  fundamental 
motive  of  the  moral  life  is,  according  to  Judaism, 
not  the  quest  for  happiness.  Morality  is  summed  up 
in  service.  The  purpose  of  human  life  is  service  now 
and  here.  In  the  creation  narrative  man  is  destined 
to  be  ruler  over  every  being  and  thing 

Morality  created.  In  this  purpose  all  that  live 
Summed  up  and  breathe  in  the  wide  sweep  of 
in  Service,  human  fellowship  have  a part.  None 
can  be  spared.  He  who  should  efface 
himself  would  commit  as  grievous  a breach  of  the 
covenantas  he  who  should  crush  another.  The  meas- 
ure of  the  service  which  is  upon  us  is  contingent  upon 
the  strength,  talent,  possession,  and  power  which 
have  come  to  us.  The  ethical  ambition  on  this  basis 
runs  to  the  desire  for  increase  of  strength,  knowledge, 
possession,  and  power.  Weakness  is  not  a virtue. 
The  stronger  the  man  the  better  able  he  is  to  I’ender 
service.  Therefore,  the  appeal  of  Judaism  is  that 
each  shall  become  a self  and  stiive  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  self.  Self- 
realization  is  the  realization  of  a part  of  the  service 
placed  upon  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  and  flowing 
from  the  same  concept  of  service,  what  is  ours  is  ours 
only  as  a means  to  enlarge  the  common  life.  We 
are  stewards  of  our  talents  and  property,  trustees 
thereof  in  the  service  of  all.  As  the  weakness  of  one 
diminishes  the  sum  of  service  rendered,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  strong  to  look  after  the  weak;  to  help 
them  to  strength,  in  order  thus  to  increase  the  sum 
total  of  strength  at  the  disposal  of  all. 

In  this  way  Judaism  overcomes  the  opposition  of 
egoism  to  Altruism  and  finds  the  higher  synthesis  on 
the  basis  of  the  community  of  service.  Self-asser- 
tion flowers  into  the  sympathy  and  help  extended 
to  others  struggling  for  fuller  self-realization.  In 
the  -Jewish  view  of  life  as  a service  both  eejo  and  alter 
find  their  higher  harmony.  Hillel’s  maxim,  “If  I 
am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be?  If  I am  only  for 
myself,  what  am  I?  If  not  now,  when  then?  " epito- 
mizes this  concordance  of  self  and  the  others.  Ego- 
ism is  limited  to  its  legitimate  field,  that  developing 
every  man  into  as  strong  a self  as  is  possible  with  a 
view  to  more  perfect  service;  and  even  so  is  Altru- 
ism saved  from  exaggeration.  Self-effacement  is 
contrary  to  the  moral  law  of  life.  The  highest  aim 
in  the  economy  of  society  and  of  creation  is  self- 
assertion  in  the  service  of  all.  Not  egoism  which 
feeds  self  at  the  expense  of  others,  nor  Altrtiism 
which  effaces  self  while  thinking  of  others,  but  mu- 


tualism as  implied  in  the  words,  “ Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,”  is  the  guiding  principle  of  Jewish 
ethics.  E.  G.  11. 

ALTSCHUL,  ALTSCHULER,  ALTSCHUE- 
LER,  or  ALSCHULER  : Various  forms  of  a fam- 
ily name  borne  by  Ashkenazic  Jews  in  many  coun- 
tries. Though  each  of  these  forms  now  represents 
groups  that  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and  that, 
apparently,  are  not  interconnected  by  ties  of  rela- 
tionship, they  all  seem  to  have  had  a common  origin 
and  to  have  been  used  and  given  rvithout  discrimi- 
nation. It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  that  the  name 
at  the  outset  was  applied  to  more  than  one  family. 
All  records  prove  that  the  original  seat  of  this  fam- 
ily was  Prague,  the  cai)ital  of  Bohemia;  and  the 
transcription  of  the  name  in  two  sepai'ate  words, 
or  or  the  abbreviation  of  the 

same,  — which  latter  has  often  been  misunder- 

stood (see  Nos.  19,  27,  below) — clearly  indicates  its 
etymology.  It  is  derived  from  the  Alt’-Schul'  or 
Old  Synagogue,  which  still  exists  at  Prague,  and  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Altneuschul;  and  the 
first  Altschuls,  or  Altschulers,  were  either  prominent 
attendants  at  or  patrons  of  this  place  of  worship  (see 
Names). 

The  name  Altschul  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
borne  by  a descendant  of  Proven9al  refugees  m Iio 
had  settled  in  Prague  about  1302.  Prague,  besides 
being  the  place  of  origin,  was  also  the  chief  seat  for 
several  centuries  of  the  Altschul  or  Altschuler  fam- 
ily. But  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
city,  in  1542,  many  of  the  Altscluds  who  found  an 
asy  1 um  in  other  countries  did  not  return ; and  so,  from 
the  sixteenth  century  on,  we  find  them  prominent  in 
Avhat  is  now  Russian  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Russia 
proper  (see  Nos.  9,  23,  30),  and  in  Italy  (see  No.  28). 

Later,  members  of  the  family  dispersed  still  fur- 
ther (see  Nos.  3,  4,  12,  25,  29) ; and  to-day  the  name 
is  borne  by  numerous  families  throughout  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  Russia  (where  it  is  claimed  that 
the  writer  Moses  Rivkes  and  even  the  Gaon  of  Wilna 
are  Altschuls),  England,  and  America.  In  the 
United  States  several  Altschulers  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction, notably  the  Hon.  Samuel  Altschuler,  can- 
didate for  the  governorship  of  Illinois,  and  Alschue- 
ler,  the  violoncellist. 

Reliable  records  from  M'hich  to  prepare  a com- 
plete genealogical  tree  are  lacking.  'The  three  charts 
given  below  are  perhaps  all  that  can  be  established 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  For  the  reason  just 
stated,  some  members’  names  appear  in  the  following 
biographical  notices  that  are  not  in  the  charts,  and 
vice  ver.sa.  Because  it  occurs  most  frequently  the 
form  of  “Altsclnd”  has  been  adopted  throughout 
the  three  tables,  as  well  as  in  the  list  of  individual 
members;  though,  as  has  been  said,  the  other  forms 
of  the  names  also  occur. 

(Provencal  refugee.  1302?) 

(2)  Abraham  Eberle  (c.  1490) 

I 

(17)  Moses  (c.  1542) 

I 

(15)  Jacob  (died  1596) 


Eleazar  Perles 

I 

Abraham  Enoch  Perles 


( 16)  Judah  Aaron  Moses 
(c.  1610) 


(8)  Eleazar  Perles 
(c.  1635) 

I 

(13)  Isaac  (died  1676) 
(3)  Abraham  (c.  1680) 
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Altschul 


Hezekiah  Ezekiel  Hazzan 


Eleazar  Hanok  (c.  1700) 


(20)  Moses  Meir  Perles  (7)  David  Perles 

(died  about  1739)  (died  1733) 

I 

(1)  Aaron  (died  1739) 

II.  B. 

1 . Aaron  ben  Moses  Meir  Perles  Altschul : 
Died  iu  1739.  He  was  the  author  of  “Teharat  Aha- 
ron ” (Tlie  Purity  of  Aaron),  a cominentaiy  on  Isaac 
ben  Abba's  “ Seder  ha-Nikkur  ” ; making  numerous 
additions  to  the  text,  and  glossing  many  diflictdt  pas- 
sages in  Judajo-German.  Tlie  work  was  published  at 
Ofenbach  in  1725  (some  allege  that  it  had  been  pub- 
lished in  1721  also) ; and  a manuscript  copy  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  792). 

2.  Abraham  Eberle  Altschul:  So  far  as 
known,  the  earliest  bearer  of  the  name  of  Altschul. 
He  lived  iu  Prague  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

3.  Abraham  ben  Isaac  Perles  Altschul: 
Printer  and  publisher  at  Amsterdam  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father 
also  was  a publisher  and  printer.  In  1678  Abraham 
produced  a prayer-book  for  the  Sabbath,  and  in  1685 
reedited  the  “ Grammatical  Table  ” of  Joseph  Shalit. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a cabalistic  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  as  yet  unpublished  (Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  704,  1526,  2827). 

4.  Abraham  ben  Jacob  Altschul,  of  Leipa, 
Bohemia  : Printer  at  Frankfort-ou-the-()der,  in  1697 
(Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2817). 

5.  Ascher  Anschel  ben  Naphtali  Herzel  Alt- 
schul : Printer  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1603 
he  was  at  Prossnitz  ; in  1604,  at  Prague  with  the  sons 
of  Moses  Schedel;  and  from  that  year  down  to  1623 
with  various  other  Jewish  publishers,  notably  the 
Prague  firms  of  Hayyim  Cohen,  Moses  Cohen,  Katz, 
and  Lemberger  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col. 
2840). 

6.  DavidbenAryehLoeb  Altschul:  A learned 
member  of  the  community  of  Prague;  lived  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ho  collected 
notes  for  a commentary  on  the  Bible,  whicli  his  sou 
Jehiel  Hillel  (No.  28)  completed  and  edited. 

7.  David  ben  Eleazer  Hanok  Perles  Alt- 
schul : Cantor  at  the  Pinkas  synagogue  in  Prague ; 
died  in  1733.  On  the  death  of  Emperor  Leopold  I. 
(May  5,  1705),  he  composed  an  elegy  in  Judaeo-Ger- 
man,  which  he  called  “Ebel  Kabed  ” — Grievous 
Mourning (Steinsclmeider," Cat.  Bodl. ’’cols.  550,  884; 
“Serapeum,”  ix.  315,  344;  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Hebr.”  ii. 
1320). 

8.  Eleazar  b.  Abraham  ^anok  Perles  Alt- 
schul : Editor  and  author;  died  in  Prague  between 
1632  and  1638.  He  was  the  editor  of  several  works, 
to  most  of  which  he  added  remarks,  glosses,  or  com- 
ments of  his  own.  In  the  epitaph  written  for  him 
by  his  son  Isaac  (No.  13)  he  is  quoted  as  the  author 
of  several  works;  but  these  are  no  longer  extant. 
The  only  one  that  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  him 
in  its  entirety  is  the  “Dikduke  Yizhak,”  a gram- 
matical work ; but  it  has  been  claimed  that  even  for 
this  book  the  notes  had  been  previously  collected  by 
his  father-in-law,  Isaac  b.  Jekuthiel  (Kohen)  Kuskes, 
and  that  the  name  was  not  given  to  the  work  merely 
in  honor  of  the  latter.  The  “ Dikduke  Yizhak  ” is 
still  unpublished  (Neubauer,  “ Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  ” 
No.  1497). 


The  following  works  were  edited  by  Eleazar;  (1) 
“Keneh  Hokmah  ” (Acquire  Wisdom),  or  “Keneh 
Biuah  ” (Acquire  Understanding).  This  book,  which 
is  really  part  of  the  “ Sefer  ha-Kauah,”  and  which  the 
editor,  iu  the  preface,  claims  to  have  copied  from  a 
parchment  manuscript  “several  huudrecl years  old,” 
found  by  his  father  in  a loft,  is  mainly  a cabalis- 
tic exposition  of  the  “ Keriat  Shema',”  as  well  as  of 
the  divine  name  of  seventy-two  “ letters  of  abbrevia- 
tion,” etc.  (Prague,  1609-11).  The  Zohar  and  other 
cabalistic  sources  have  manifestly  had  an  intluence 
on  this  work  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  637; 
“ Literaturblatt,”  xi.  761).  (2)  “ Zebah  Todah”  (Sacri- 
fice of  Thanksgiving),  containing  tlie  “Prayer”  of 
Solomon  Luria,  the  “ Thirteen  Prostrations  ” of  Abig- 
dor  Kara,  and  the  “ Supplication  ” of  Ishmael  ben 
Elisha,  publislied  at  Prague  in  1615  (Wolf,  “Bibl. 
Hebr.”  vol.  iii.).  (3)  “Yam  shel  Shelomoh,”  Solo- 
mon Luria’s  commentary  on  the  treatise  “Baba  Ka- 
ma” (Prague,  1616).  (4)  “ Tikkun  Mozail  Shabbat,”  a 
prayer-book  for  Sabbath  night.  A cabalistic  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sabbath-night  service  is  added  to  the  text ; 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a German 
adaptation  of  some  of  the  prayers.  The  work  was 
first  published  by  Eleazar’s  son  Isaac  (No,  13)  at 
Amsterdam  in  1655;  and  with  it  is  included  the  epi- 
taph composed  by  Isaac  for  his  father,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made  (Steinschneider,  “ Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  474). 

9.  Eliakim  (Gottschalk,  Goetzel)  ben  (Zeeb) 

Wolf  Altschul  Brodsky : Preacher  and  dayyan 
in  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  wrote  “Shehif  ‘Ez  ” (The  Thin  Board;  see  Ezek. 
xli.  16,  where  sheJiif 'ez  is  translated  “wood”),  a 
supercommentary  on  Rashi;  and  “Erez  Hemdali  ” 
(The  Coveted  Land),  on  the  division  of  Canaan  by 
Joshua.  These  two  works,  together  with  an  edition 
of  the  “Zebed  Tob  ” by  his  father  (Zeeb)  Wolf  Alt- 
schul, were  published  in  one  volume  in  Warsaw,  1814 
(Flirst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  i.  43;  Benjacob,  “Gzar  ha-Sefa- 
rim,”  p.  151).  H.  B.— W.  M. 

10.  Emil  Altschul:  Austrian  physician;  born 
at  Prague.  Bohemia.  April  8,  1812;  died  there  1865. 
The  son  of  a rabl)i,  he  was  intended  for  a rabbinical 
career,  and  therefore  studied  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
languages.  But  a strong  inclination  for  the  study 
of  medicine  induced  him  to  attend  the  University  of 
Vienna,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1832.  In  Boskowitz,  Moravia,  where  he  practised, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a physician  who  called 
his  attention  to  the  high  value  of  homeopathy,  and 
from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  this  new  school 
of  medicine.  In  1848  he  became  professor  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Prague.  He 
wrote;  “ Vollstandiges  Rezepten-Buch  der  Prakti- 
schen  Augenheilkunde  ” ; “ Taschenwbrterbuch  der 
Praktischen  Arzneimittellehre  furAusiibendeAugen- 
arzte”  (1836);  “Miscellen  aus  dem  Gesammten  Ge- 
biete  der  Medicin  ” (1838) ; “ Der  Hombopathische 
Zahnarzt  ” (1841) ; “ Kritisches  Sendschreiben  iiber 
das  Bisherige  Verfahren  mit  den  Sterbenden  ” (1846; 
this  pamphlet,  on  the  prevailing  treatment  of  the 
dying,  made  a great  stir  among  Jews) ; and  “ Lehr- 
buch  der  Pliysiologischen  Pharmakodynamik  ” 
(1850). 

Altschid  founded  and  published,  in  1853,  the  first 
homeopathic  magazine  in  Austria,  under  the  title 
“ Monatsschrift  flir  Theoretische  und  Praktische 
Hombopathie.  ” 

Bibliography  : Bermann,  Oesterreichisches  Biographisches 

Lexicon,  vol.  1. ; A.  Schmiedl,  BlMter  fUr  Literature  1847, 

p.  4(X):  Wurzbach,  Biographisches  Lexikon  der  Oesterreich- 

isch-Ungarischen  Monarchic,  s.  v. 
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1 1 . ^anok  ben  Moses  Altschul : Learned 
member  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Prague ; born 
in  1564;  died  in  1633.  For  thirty  years  he  served 
as  synagogue  messenger  and  communal  notary  of 
his  native  town,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
much-debated  will  of  Mordecai  Meisel.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  1623,  Hanok  narrowly  escaped  an  igno- 
minious death.  Some  tapestry  had  been  stolen  from 
the  palace  of  Count  Charles  of  Lichtenstein ; and  the 
investigation  ordered  by  the  “Stadthaupt”  (city 
mayor),  Albrecht  von  Waldstein,  seemed  to  incrim- 
inate Hanok,  as  well  as  two  Jews  who  had  bought 
the  stolen  goods.  The  three  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged;  but,  fortunately,  facts  exonerating  Hanok 
were  discovered  and  he  was  liberated. 

12.  Hayyim  ben  Mordecai  (Gumpel)  Alt- 
schul : Employed  with  his  brother  Raphael  (No. 
25)  as  a printer,  probably  at  Amsterdam,  from  1691 
to  1732  (Steinschueider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  2849, 
3023). 

13.  Isaac  ben  Eleazar  Perles  Altschul : Au- 
thor; died  in  1676.  He  seems  to  have  settled  in 
Amsterdam  about  1650 ; for  he  published  in  that  city 
the  “Tikkun  MozaS  Shabbat”  of  his  father,  Elea- 
zar Perles  Altschul  (No.  8),  and  another  Sabbath 
prayer-book,  that  contained  a Judaeo-German  ver- 
sion of  many  of  the  prayers.  To  I.saac  is  also  ascribed 
the  editing  of  two  cabalistic  works:  “Siah  Yizhak  ” 
(The  Meditation  of  Isaac),  a collection  of  prayers, 
and  “ Wayizra*  Yizhak  ” (And  Isaac  Sowed),  a key 
to  the  Zohar  (Steinschueider,  “ Cat.  Bodl.  ” cols.  474, 
503,  1147,  and  in  “Serapeum,”  x.  32). 

14.  Israel  ben  Solomon  Altschul : Printer  at 
Prague  from  1613  to  1620  (Steinschueider,  “Cat. 
Bodl.”  cols.  377,  2913). 

15.  Jacob  Altschul : Sou  of  Moses  ben  Abra- 
ham (Eberle).  No.  16;  died  in  1596. 

16.  Judah  Aaron  Moses  ben  Abraham 
Hanok  Altschul : Rabbi  at  Kromau,  Moravia, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  ethical  work  known  by  the 
title  of  “Wayehal  Mosheh”  (And  Moses  Prayed; 
compare  Ex.  xxxii.  11).  This,  however,  is  really  the 
name  of  only  the  first  part  of  the  work;  that  of  the 
second  being  “ Torat  ha-Asham  ” (Precepts  Concern- 
ing the  Sin-offering).  The  “Wayehal  Mosheh  ” is 
a cabalistic  ascetic  treatise  on  devotion;  while  the 
“ Torat  ha-Asham  ” enumerates  the  various  modes  of 
penance  for  each  transgression  of  the  Jewish  laws 
(Prague,  1613;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1691;  incor- 
porated also  in  an  edition  of  the  daily  pra.yer-book, 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1881-82).  Three  other  works 
— notably  his  “Bahure  Hemed”  (Desirable  Young 
Men,  Ezek.  xxiii.  6),  a commentary  on  Kiinhi’s  “Mik- 
lol,”  and  an  independent  work  on  ritual  and  dogma 
— are  still  unpublished  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.” 
cols.  331, 1291 ; Beujacob,“  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,”  p.  148). 

17.  Moses  ben  Abraham  (Eberle)  Altschul: 
Son  of  No.  2;  lived  at  Prague  up  to  1542.  In  that 
year,  when  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  town,  he 
sought  refuge  in  Cracow,  and  there  became  parnas 
(president)  of  the  Bohemian  congregation,  which  had 
but  recently  been  organized.  Moses  married  a 
daughter  of  Eliezer  Trcbitsch,  rabbi  of  Schlettstadt, 
Alsace;  and  his  nephew,  the  young  Eliezer  Tre- 
bitsch,  who  had  followed  Moses  to  Cracow,  became 
rabbi  of  the  same  Bohemian  community. 

18.  Moses  Altschul:  Son  of  Hanok  (No.  11); 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  communal  functions; 
died  in  1643.  He  was  the  author  of  “Zikron  Bayit” 
(In  Memory  of  the  House),  still  unpublished  (Kisch, 
in  “Griltz  Jubelschrift,”  ii.  38,  and  in  “Monats- 
schrift,”  XXX vii.  131  et  seq. ; compare  also  Moses  ben 
Hanok  Altschul,  No.  19). 


19.  Moses  ben  Hfanok  Altschul:  Commonly 

known  as  Moses  Hanoks,  and  often — as  early  even 
as  1676,  on  the  very  title-page  of  the  Frankfort  edition 
of  his  work — mistaken  for  an  tsh  Yeruslmlayim  (a 
native  of  Jerusalem).  This  error  is  due,  as  stated 
above,  to  a corruption  of  the  initial  letters  of  his 
patronymic,  into  The  dates  of  his  birth 

and  death  are  not  known;  but  as  his  sou  Hanok  (No. 
11)  was  sixty-nine  years  old  when  he  died  (1633), 
Moses  must  have  been  born  about  1545  or  earlier.  It 
is  probable  that  Moses  b.  Hanok  died  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  work,  the  “ Brantspiegel  ” (1602). 
The  Moses  b.  Hanok  (No.  18)  who  wrote  “Zikron 
Bayit”  is  the  grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Moses  b.  Hanok  was  a considerable  figure  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  literature  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  Judaeo-German  literature;  for  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  the  vernacular  in  a polished  dic- 
tion, though  he  dealt  with  a subject  that  was 
not  new  nor  peculiar  to  the  secular  life — that  of 
ethics.  The  “ Brantspiegel  ” (Mirror),  called  in  He- 
brew “Sefer  ha-Mareh,”  first  published  at  Basel, 
was  intended  as  a direct  appeal  to  the  Jews  of  the 
period  to  live  in  social  and  moral  purity.  The  book 
is  divided  into  chapters,  the  number  of  which  varies 
from  sixty-eight  to  seventy-six,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent editions.  They  all  indicate  the  many  roads  to 
morality,  and  the  penance  that  the  Jew  should  un- 
dergo for  deviating  from  these  roads.  The  author 
alleges  two  reasons  for  the  title  of  his  book:  (1)  It 
was  called  “ Spiegel  ” (Mirror)  because  the  author 
wished  that  it  should  be  constantly  before  the  people, 
to  show  them  their  own  presentments.  (2)  “Brant” 
or  “ Brand  ” (Burning ; that  is.  Magnifying)  was  pre- 
fixed because,  as  the  author  states,  ordinary  mirrors 
make  things  appear  very  small ; while  this  glass  was 
intended  to  show  objects  (especially  bad  qualities) 
in  enlarged  forms,  so  that  people  would  then  try  to 
remove  them.  The  author  remarks,  in  the  preface, 
that  his  book  may  be  read  on  Sabbath.  The  work 
became  very  popular ; it  called  forth  many  imitations 
and  analogous  works,  such  as  the  “Sitten  Spiegel,” 
“ Zier  Spiegel,  ” “ Zucht  Spiegel,  ” and  at  a much  later 
date  the  “Kleine  Brantspiegel”  (Small  Mirror):  and 
in  the  epitaph  of  Moses  Altschul ’s  son  Hanok  the 
work  is  expressly  mentioned  (Steinschneider,  “ Cat. 
Bodl.”  cols.  1312,  1823,  1824,  and  in  “Serapeum,”  x. 
325;  Wolf,  “ Hebr.  Bibl.”  i.  No.  1544,  ii.  1272,  107,  iii. 
750;  see  also,  “ Monatsschrift, ” xxxvii.  131). 

20.  Moses  Meir  ben  Eleazar  Hanok  Alt- 
schul : A highly  esteemed  member  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Prague,  who  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Samson  Wertheimer;  died  in  1739.  Moses 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  only  two 
have  been  published;  namely,  (1)  the  “Megillat  Se- 
fer” (The  Roll  of  the  Book),  a commentary  on  Esther, 
which  appeared,  together  with  Solomon  Isaki’s  anal- 
ogous work  (Prague,  1709-10),  and  (2)  his  edition  of 
the  “Yashir  Mosheh  ” (Moses  Sang),  of  Mo.ses  Cohen 
of  Corfu  (Prague,  about  1710 ; Steinschueider,  “ Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  1846). 

21.  Moses  (Nathaniel)  ben  Aaron  Freund 
Altschul : Printer  at  Prague  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
grandsons  of  Moses  Katz  in  1694^95,  and  in  that  of 
tlie  grandsons  of  Judah  Bak  in  1696  (Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2996). 

22.  Naphtali  Herzel  ben  Asher  Anschel 
Altschul : Printer  in  the  employ  of  Jacob  Bok  at 
Prague  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. His  most  notable  production  was  a prayer- 
book  for  holy  days — in  editing  which  he  was  aided 
by  his  brother  Simon — and  the  printing  of  “ZeSuali 
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u-ReSnah  ” (Go  Out  and  See),  the  well-known  trans- 
lation of  prayers  into  Judaeo-German  (Prague,  1639; 
Steinschneider.  “ Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  389,  3012,  3049). 

23.  Naphtali  (Hirsch)  b.  Asher  Altschul : 
Talmudic  scholar ; lived  in  Russia  and  Poland — prin- 
cipally at  Lublin,  Miczdyrzei,  and  Jitomir — toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  seems  to  have  traveled 
extensively,  and  in  1607  was  at  Constantinople.  In 
the  preface  to  his  commentary,  he  mentions  Bendit 
ben  Joseph  Achselrad,  the  author  of  “ ‘Abodat  ha- 
Lewi,”  and  Nahman,  a learned  relative  of  his. 

Naphtali  was  the  author  of  two  works,  one  of 
which  was  a commentary  on  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hagiographa.  This  he  called,  in  reference  to  his 
own  name,  “ Ayyalah  Sheluhah  ” (A  Swift  Deer;  see 
Gen.  xlix.  21),  and  supplemented  it  by  a Judaeo- 
German  glossary;  it  was  published,  with  the  text 
of  the  Bible,  at  Cracow,  1593-95.  The  other,  “ Imre 
Shefer”  (Beautiful  Words),  was  an  alphabetically 
arranged  catalogue  of  all  matters  that  preachers  and 
rabbis  were  at  all  likely  to  discuss  in  their  sermons, 
with  indications  as  to  the  various  ways  in  which 
each  topic  might  be  treated  (Lublin,  1602).  A rab- 
binical decision  of  Naphtali’s  is  found  in  the  re- 
sponsa  of  Meir  Lublin  (No.  59  ? ; Steinschneider,  “ Cat. 
Bodl.”  cols.  53,  3031;  idem,  “Jud.  Lit.”  p.  454). 

24.  Naphtali  (Hirsch)  ben  Tobiah  Alt- 
schul : Editor  and  printer  at  Cracow  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  he  seems  to 
have  settled,  after  having  resided  at  Lublin.  He 
was  popularly  known  as  “ Hirsch  the  editor  ” ; and 
to  him  are  due  an  edition  of  Joseph  Caro’s  “Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk  ” (Cracow,  1593-94)  and  the  publication  of 
the  Psalms  in  liturgical  order  (Cracow,  1.598;  Stein- 
schneider, “ Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  55,  1482,  3011). 

25.  Raphael  ben  Mordecai  (Gumpel)  Alt- 
schul: Printer;  employed,  with  his  brother  Hay- 
yim  (No.  12),  probably  at  Amsterdam  from  1691-1732 
(Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  377,  2913). 

26.  Samuel  Altschuler  : Lawyer  and  politician ; 
born  of  German-Jewish  parentage  in  Chicago,  Nov. 
20,  1859;  removed  to  Aurora,  111.,  two  years  after  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  high  school 
of  that  city.  Altschuler  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1880.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  in  1892  was  a candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Eighth 
District,  but  was  defeated,  although  he  ran  ahead  of 
his  ticket. 

In  1893  Governor  Altgeld  appointed  him  a mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Claims.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1896  and  again  in  1898.  As  leader  of 
the  minority  he  rose  to  prominence  by  defeating 
two  obnoxiously  corrupt  bills.  In  1900  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  post  of  governor 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  although  he  received  3,400 
more  votes  than  the  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didate. 

27.  Simon  b.  Ascher  (Anschel)  Herzel  Alt- 
schul : Printer  and  typesetter  in  the  employ  of  the 
sons  of  .Jacob  Bok  at  Prague  in  1629  (see  No.  23). 

28.  Simon  ben  Judah  Loeb  Altschul : Com- 
munal notary  {sofer  bet  din)  at  Prague  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  3049). 

29.  Solomon  ben  Joshua  Altschul:  Writer; 
undoubtedly  of  German  origin,  perhaps  from 
Prague;  lived  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  edited  the  “Megillat  Sefer,”  a 
work  on  rhetoric  by  an  unknown  author,  which  is 
based  on  parts  of  the  “Poetic  Art”  attributed  to 
David  ben  Solomon  ibn-Yahya  (Venice:  D.  Adel- 
kind,  1553).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Solomon  had 
established  himself  in  Italy,  his  name  has  some- 


times been  transcribed  from  its  Hebrew  letters  as 
“ Altosol.” 


Bibliographt:  Steinsohneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  .570,  2284; 
Mortara,  hidice  Alfahctico,  p.  3. 

30.  Yehiel  ( Jehiel)  Hillel  ben  David  Altschul: 
Rabbi  at  .Jaworow  (Galicia)  toward  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  lie  completed  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  which 
his  father  (No.  6)  had  begun,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts:  (1)  “Mezudat  Zion”  (The  PYrtress  of  Zion), 
a lexicological  glossary ; and  (2)  “ Mezudat  David  ” 
(The  Fortressof  David),  a commentary  on  the  Biblical 
text  (in  part:  Leghorn,  17.53,  1770;  Berlin,  1770;  nu- 
merous editions  also  appeared  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century — at  Slavuta,  Wilna, 
Lemberg,  Josefov,  etc.).  Jehiel  was  the  author  of 
“ Binyan  ha-Bayit  ” (The  Building  of  the  House),  a 
work  on  the  Temple  of  Ezekiel  and  the  visions  per- 
taining to  it  (Zolkiev,  1774;  Leghorn,  1781). 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  144,  1.54,  1272, 
and  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gcdole  YUoael,  p.  IKt.  where 
the  author’s  name  is  erroneously  given  as  Alt-Schuld;  Fiirst, 
Bibl.  Jud,  1. 44,  where  the  author  is  called  Jehiel  Michael,  and 
is  regarded  as  distinct  from  that  of  Jehiel  Hillel ; Azulai, 
Shem  ha^Ocdolim,  ii.  1.S;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sifarim,  p.  SI. 


31.  (Zeeb)  Wolf  ben  (Dob)  Baer  Altschul: 
Rus.sian  rabbi  of  the  second  half  of  the  eigliteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  “Zebed  Tob  ” (Tlie 
Good  Dowry;  .see  Gen.  xxx.  20),  a work  on  the 
third  Temple  of  Ezekiel.  The  title  is  intended  as  a 
pun  on  the  author’s  name  Zeeb  (Shklov,  1794);  an- 
other edition  was  publislied  by  his  son  Eliakim  (No. 
9) ; see  Flirst,  “ Bibl.  Jud.  ” i.  44 ; Benjacob,  " Ozar  ha- 
Sefarim,”  j),  15. 

Bibliography  : For  the  entire  Altschul  family.  S.  Hock.  Die 
Familien  Prag'n,  under  AlUrhul  and  Perlcs;  Joseph  Kohn, 
in  Ha-Onren,  i.  2(1  ef  .set/.;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols. 
913,914;  Michael,  Or  lia-Haygim,  No.  490,  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp. 
260,  289. 

H.  B.— W.  M.— A.  P. 


ALTJPKA  : Village  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Crimea,  Russia ; mentioned  in  the  letter  of  .losejih, 
king  of  the  Chazars,  to  Ha.sdai  ibn-Shaprut  about 
960)  as  one  of  the  cities  tributary  to  the  Cliazars. 


Bibliography:  a.  Harkavy,  Soohshchenii/a  o Oiazarakh,  in 
Yevreiahana  Bibl.  vii.  lOO. 


H.  R. 


ALUSHTA  : Village  on  the  southeastern  shore 
of  the  Crimea,  in  the  district  of  Yalta,  Russia.  Some 
ruins  exist  of  the  fort  Aluston  built  there  by  Em- 
peror Justinian  in  the  sixth  century.  Under  the 
name  of  Aluss  the  place  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
Jo.seph,  king  of  the  Chazars,  to  Hasdai  ibn-Shaprut 
(about  960)  as  one  of  the  cities  tributary  to  the 
Chazars.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  Genoese,  and  was  kno5vn  by  the  names  of 
Lusta,  Austa,  and  Alusta. 

There  are  now  only  a few  Jews  in  the  village: 
and  these  are  employed  in  the  neighboring  vine- 
yards. 

Bibliography:  A.  Harkavy,  Snobshcheniya  o Chazar-akb,  in 
Yevreiskaya  Bibl.  vii.  16(1,  and  private  sources. 

H.  R. 


ALVA  or  ALBA,  DUKE  OF : Fernando  Al- 
varez de  Toledo:  born,  1.508;  died  at  Thomar,  Por- 
tugal, 1583.  A famous  Spanish  general  who  fought 
in  the  various  campaigns  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  of  Philip  H.  After  winning  several  decisive 
battles,  he  was  sent  as  governor  to  the  Netherlands 
in  1567  to  suppress  a revolt  against  Spanish  tyranny, 
and  became  the  most  cruel  and  rigorous  supporter  of 
the  Inquisition.  He  established,  and  presided  over, 
Che  Council  of  Blood,  the  victims  of  which  doubtless 
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included  Jews  as  well  as  Christians.  It  seems  to 
have  been  Alva’s  intention  to  rid  the  country  of  Jews. 
To  the  city  council  of  Arnheim  and  Zlitphen,  for  ex- 
ample, he  wrote  that  in  case  any  Jews  were  found  in 
those  places,  they  were  to  be  arrested  and  held  until 
further  orders  from  him.  The  council  evidently  an- 
ticipated Alva’s  desire  in  the  matter;  for  its  report 
read  that  “ there  were  no  Jews  among  them.”  Fur- 
thermore,  the  few  Jews  remaining  in  the  town  of 
Waggeningen,  Gelderland,  were  expelled  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  a Spanish  infante.  Alva's  hostil- 
it}',  moreover,  grew  manifest  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  books  of  the  Jews.  Both  at  Lif^ge,  and  at  Ant- 
werp, there  appeared  under  his  auspices,  in  the  years 
loTO  and  1571,  copies  of  the  Trent  “ Index  of  Prohib- 
ited Books,"  which  had  been  published  in  1504,  and 
to  which,  in  Alva’s  edition,  were  appended  the  most 
rigorous  Spanish  amendments.  The  latter  interdicted 
“ all  books  written  in  Hebrew,  and  those  in  any  other 
language  which  contain  Jewish  ceremonies  or  which 
treat  of  Jewish  life.”  Thus,  the  Romance  transla- 
tion of  Josephus’  “ Anticputies  of  the  Jews,”  was 
anathematized  as  heretical.  (See  Censorship  of 
Books.) 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gescti.ii.  Juctea.Sd  ed.,ix.477;  Reusch, 
Der  Index  der  Verbotenen  Bfie/ier,  i.  423  et  seq.,  Bonn,  1883- 
85;  Popper,  The  CcnsDruhip  of  Hebrew  Boohs,  p.  55,  New 
York,  1899. 

H.  G.  E. 

AL'VALENSI,  SAMUEL:  Spanish  author; 
born,  1435 ; died,  1487.  He  was  the  son  of  the  learned 
Abraham  Alvalensi,  of  Toledo,  and  pupil  of  Isaac 
Campautou,  the  last  Gaon  of  Castile.  He  was  the 
author  of  a small  treatise,  entitled  “Kelale  Kal  we- 
Homer  ” (Rules  of  the  Deduction  a fortiori),  which 
treats  of  Talmudic  methodology.  It  was  published 
in  a compilation,  “ Meharere  Nemerim,”  by  Abraham 
Akra,  Venice,  1599.  M.  K. 

ALVALENSI,  SAMUEL  : Perhaps  the  grand- 
son of  the  above;  was  born  in  Spain  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  taken  after  the  expulsion 
of  1492  to  Fez,  where  he  became  the  favorite  of  King 
Abu  Said,  of  the  Meriues  dynasty.  About  1536  the 
Xarifes  rose  against  the  Merines,  and  Samuel  Alval- 
ensi, together  with  some  of  the  loyal  alcaldes,  fitted 
out  a fleet  and  sailed  witli  four  hundred  men  to  Ceuta, 
which  was  then  besieged  by  the  rebels.  Despite  the 
numerical  superiority  of  tlie  enemy,  who  mustered 
30,000  men,  he  inflicted  upon  them  heavy  losses  and 
compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  return  to 
Fez.  He  showed  similar  courage  in  1539  at  the  re- 
lief of  Safi.  Samuel  afterward  settled  in  Azamor. 

Bibliography:  Diego  de  Torres,  Histoire  des  Cherifs,  French 
translation  by  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  the  father,  p.  69 ; Aboah, 
Nomologia,  pp.  305  et  seq. ; De  Barrios,  Histoiia  Universalis 
Judaqca,  p.  8. 

M.  K. 

ALVAREZ  or  ALVARES:  Name  of  a His- 
pano-Portuguese  family  which  has  included  among 
its  members  many  scholars,  distinguished  men,  and 
martyrs.  Branches  of  the  family  have  settled  in  Hol- 
land, France,  England,  and  America. 

Duarte  Henriques  Alvares  ; A Portuguese  Ma- 
rano;  lived  several  years  at  Madrid,  and  afterward  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  where  he  occupied  the  position  of 
royal  treasurer.  In  1653  he  went  thence  to  London, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  small  and 
secret  Jewish  community  of  that  city.  (See  “ Trans- 
actions of  the  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.,”  i.  83  et  seq.) 

Garcia  Alvarez,  of  Astorga, whose  Jewish  name 
was  Samuel  Dios-Ayuda  (=  Joshua),  was  a wealthy 
and  benevolent  man.  He  is  mentioned  about  1400 
in  a satire  written  by  the  priest.  Diego  de  Valencia, 


a converted  Jew,  and  is  therein  called  “ the  delight 
and  the  ornament  of  the  whole  Jewry.  ” 

Isabel  Nunez  Alvarez,  of  Viseu  in  Portugal,  wife 
of  Miguel  Rodriguez  of  Madrid ; was  the  owner  of  a 
synagogue,  situated  on  the  street  “ de  las  Infantes  ” 
in  Madrid.  She  died  a martyr’s  death  in  the  flames, 
July  4,1632.  The  Inquisition  ordered  the  synagogue 
to  be  torn  down,  and  upon  its  site  a Capuchin  mon- 
astery was  subsequently  erected.  (See  Kayserling, 
“Sephardim,”  pp.  203,  346.) 

Jacob  Alvarez,  a member  of  the  academy  “Ar- 
bol  de  las  Vidas”  (Tree  of  Life)  in  Amsterdam  in  1684. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  “ its  light,  ” and  “ the  shield  of  the 
Talmud.” 

Joseph  Israel  Alvarez  was,  in  1682,  a member  of 
the  academy  of  poets  (“  de  los  Floridos  ”)  in  Amster- 
dam ; he  was  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his 
diction. 

Juan  Alvarez,  a physician  of  Zafra,  the  first  vic- 
tim of  the  Inquisition  in  Lima.  He,  his  father  Alonzo, 
his  wife,  and  his  children  were  all  publicly  burnt  as 
adherents  of  Judaism  about  1580.  (See  “ Publ.  Am. 
Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  ii.  75;  iii. ; iv. ; vi.  75.) 

Leonora  Alvarez  was  convicted  of  having  sev- 
eral times  lapsed  to  Judaism,  and  was  burnt  in  Se- 
ville, June  6,  1723,  at  the  age  of  forty.  Alonzo  Al- 
varez, her  brother,  was  condemned  to  life-imprison- 
ment at  the  same  time  for  being  a Jew. 

Meir  b.  Solomon  Alvarez.  See  Alguades,  Meir 
B.  Solomon. 

Moses  Alvarez  was  a member  of  the  academy 
“Arbol  de  las  Vidas”  in  Amsterdam,  from  1741  to 
1761.  Another  Moses  Alvarez  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  naturalized  in 
1741,  and  died  in  1766.  (See  “Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.”  vi.  76.) 

Simon  Alvarez,  of  Oporto,  was  the  first  victim 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Coimbra,  his  place  of  residence. 
He  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  practising  Juda- 
ism, found  guilty  upon  evidence  extorted  from  his 
little  daughter,  and,  together  with  his  wife,  burnt  at 
the  stake. 

Antonio  Alvarez-Soares,  a Spanish  poet.  He 
composed  a poem  upon  the  dedication  of  the  first  syna- 
gogue established  in  Amsterdam  in  1607.  The  poet, 
Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios, who  possessed  the  manuscript 
of  his  poems,  describes  him  as  an  able  versifier. 

Antonio  Alvarez-Soares,  of  Lisbon,  a namesake 
of  the  preceding,  was  also  a poet.  He  was  much 
esteemed  in  Lisbon  for  his  l3uics.  He  published  in 
1628  a collection  of  poems  called  “Varias  Rimas.” 
He  emigrated  to  Flanders  in  1632. 

Bibliography  : De  Barrios,  Triumpho  del  Gov.  Popular,  pp. 

70  et  seq.;  Barbosa  Machado,  Biblioteca  LusUana,  1.  202; 

Kayserling,  Sephardim,  pp.  175,  340. 

M.  K. 

ALVARO  DE  LUNA  : A gifted  Spanish  states- 
man of  the  fifteenth  century  who  attained  the  high- 
est military  rank,  that  of  Grand  Constable.  With 
Chancellor  Don  Juan  Furtado  de  Mendoza  and  Don 
Abraham  Benveniste,  he  exercised  for  many  years 
unlimited  influence  over  the  young  and  weak  king, 
D.  Juan  II.  of  Castile.  Throughout  his  life  Alvaro 
was  a friend  of  the  Jews  and  protector  of  the  Mar- 
anos,  both  of  whom  were  promoted  by  him  to  the 
highest  offices. 

Abraham  Benveniste,  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
associated  for  thirty  years,  and  Joseph  ha-Nassi  were 
appointed  by  him  as  farmers-in-chief  of  taxes.  Of  the 
Maranos,  Diego  Gonsalez  was  made  general  receiver 
(contador  mayor) ; Diego  Arias  Davila,  manager  of 
the  royal  revenues;  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  royal 
private  secretary ; and  Juan  Pacheco  became  through 
liim  the  trusted  companion  of  the  king.  Owing  to 
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this  well-known  friendship  for  Jews  and  Maranos, 
Alvaro  was  for  a long  time  a thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
both  the  Infante  Don  Henry  and  the  aged  Paul  de 
Burgos,  the  primate  of  Spain,  the  Jew-hater.  Paul’s 
sous,  Alvar  Garcia  de  S.  Maria  and  Alfonso  of  Carta- 
gena— less  from  political  than  from  religious  reasons 
— became  his  bitterest  enemies.  They  conducted  a 
furious  struggle  against  him  for  many  years,  which 
ended  in  his  downfall.  Alvaro,  who,  in  his  hours  of 
leisure,  devoted  himself  to  literary  matters  and  wrote 
a book  about  celebrated  women  (“  Libro  de  las  Mu- 
jeres  Ilustres  ”),  was  taken  prisoner,  dragged  to  Val- 
ladolid, and  beheaded  there,  July  2, 1453^.  Friar  Al- 
fonso de  Espina,  the  flercest  enemy  of  the  Jewish 
race — to  which  he  himself  belonged — accompanied 
him  triumphantly  on  his  walk  to  the  scaffold. 

Bibliography  : J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  El  Condestahle  Don 

Alvaro  tie  Luna  in  Revista  de  Espana,  xix. ; idem,  Historia 

de  los  Audios  de  Espa  fia  y Portuyal,  iii.  22  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ALTASHAR,  JACOB;  Talmudist;  born  at 
Wilna,  Russia,  about  1735;  died  in  Safed  about 
1785.  The  congregation  at  Hebron  in  1765  sent  him 
as  their  emissary  (meshullah)  to  Persia.  On  the  out- 
break of  a war  in  1775,  Bozrah,  the  city  in  which 
he  resided,  was  besieged;  but  he,  his  wife,  and  new- 
born son,  Eliezer  Jeruham,  escaped  and  settled  in 
Safed.  He  celebrated  his  deliverance  in  Hebrew 
verses  called  “ Megillat  Paras”  (The  Roll  of  Persia), 
published  by  his  grandson,  R.  Jacob  Saul  Alyashar, 
in  “ IshEmunim  ” (Jerusalem,  1885).  J.  D.  E. 

ALYASHAR  (more  correctly  ELAYSCHAR), 
JACOB  SAUL:  HakamBashi  (chief  rabbi)  of  Jeru- 
salem; born  at  Safed,  June  1,  1817.  He  was  taken 
to  Jerusalem  in  1823.  His  teacher  was  R.  Benjamin 
Mordecai  Nabon,  who,  in  1828,  married  his  wid- 
owed mother.  In  1855  Alyashar  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate judge  to  the  HakamBashi,  Abraham  Ashkenazi ; 
in  1869,  chief  dayan,  holding  the  position  until  his 
promotion  in  1893  to  the  post  of  Hakam  Bashi  by  all 
parties  in  Jerusalem,  as  successor  to  the  late  R.  Pan- 
iel.  The  sultan  Abdul-hamid  confirmed  his  appoint- 
ment in  a firman,  sending  him  an  official  robe  and  a 
medal  of  the  Medjidie  order;  and  Emperor  William 
H.  of  Germany,  onhis  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1898,  also 
presented  him  with  a medal.  He  speaks  Hebi'ew, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Italian,  and  Greek. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  published  works;  the 
titles  all  contain  the  word  “ Ish  ” (t^’N),  the  compo- 
nent letters  of  which  are  the  initials  of  his  name;  (1) 
“ Kereb  Ish  ” (Inward  Thought  of  Man)  (Ps.  Ixiv.  6) ; 
(2)  “Ish  Emunim”  (Man  of  Faith),  a collection  of 
festival  sermons,  1885 ; (3)  “ Ma’aseh  Ish  ” (The  Work 
of  Man),  responsa,  together  with  (4)  “Derek  Ish” 
(Man’s  Way),  sermons,  1892 ; (5)  “ Simha  le-Ish  ” (Joy 
to  Man),  responsa,  published  with  (6)  “ Girsa  de-Yan- 
kuta  ” (Early  Teachings),  explanations  of  Talmudic 
problems;  (7)  “Ya'aseh  Ish”  (Man  Shall  Do),  and 
(8)  “Dibre  Ish”  (Words  of  Man),  in  one  volume,  re- 
sponsa and  sermons,  1896;  (9)  “ ‘Olat  Ish”  (Man’s 
Offering),  decisions,  1899;  (10)  “Sha’al  Ish”  (Man 
Asked),  responsa,  in  course  of  publication  in  1900. 

Bibliography:  Lunez,  Almanac,  1901,  Autohiograpliy  of 

Jacob  Saul  Alyasclxar,  pp.  39-61. 

J.  D.  E. 

ALYPIUS  OF  ANTIOCH;  Eminent  geog- 
rapher of  the  fourth  century ; intimate  friend  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  Julian  the  Apostate.  Alypius,  of 
noble  and  generous  character,  was  governor  of 
Britain  355-360,  whence  he  was  recalled  by  the  em- 
peror to  superintend  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.  At  first  he  showed  much  zeal  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  but,  by  degrees,  see- 
I.— 31 


ing  the  little  effort  made  by  the  Jews  to  aid  him,  he 
lost  interest  and  left  the  field  clear  for  the  intrigues 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  who  sought  by  every 
means  to  cause  his  failure  in  carrying  out  the  gener- 
ous purposes  of  the  emperor. 

Bibliography:  Th.  Reinach,  in  Auteurs  Grecs  et  Romains, 

p.  3.54;  Griitz,  Gescli.  der  Juden,  iv.  371;  Pauly-Wissowa, 

Real-EnciiklopUdie,  col.  1709. 

I.  Bk. 

ALZEY : A town  in  Rhein-IIessen  CGermany), 
on  the  Setez.  While  the  first  traces  of  the  residence 
of  Jews  in  the  Palatinate,  to  which  Alzey  belonged 
from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
no  date  is  given  for  tiie  first  settlement  of  Jews 
in  Alze}^  itself.  The  name  of  the  congregation  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  the  “ ISIartyrology  ” of 
Nuremberg,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
places  which  suffered  in  the  dreadful  persecutions 
of  the  year  of  terror,  1349.  The  first  reference  to 
members  of  the  congregation  dates  jirobably  from 
the  year  1383,  where  a certain  Bonifant  and  his  wife 
Jiitte,  and  a Jew  of  the  name  of  Lassarus,  are  men- 
tioned. The  congregation  never  played  any  very 
conspicuous  part  in  history,  and  the  number  of  its 
members  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  was 
very  small.  The  Jews  of  Alzey  shared  the  unhappy 
fate  of  their  persecuted  brethren  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
at  one  time  they  were  expelled  from  the  town,  at  an- 
other residence  therein  was  permitted  them,  all  ac 
cording  to  the  inclination  of  the  Count  Palatine  of 
the  day.  From  the  year  1391,  when  the  Jcavs  were 
driven  from  the  Palatinate  by  Count  Ruprecht  IL, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  Alzey  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  or  at  best  only  temporarilj' ; for  in  the 
cen.sus  of  the  year  1550,  which  registered  the  names 
of  all  Jews  living  in  the  Palatinate,  none  are  men- 
tioned from  Alzey,  although  this  town  Avas  the  offi- 
cial center  Avhere  limited  passports  were  issued  at  a 
fixed  tariff  to  all  Jews  who  traded  in  the  region. 

It  is  only  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  Jews  again  ajipear  in  Alzey  as  a regular 
congregation.  Untfi  the  j'ear  1791,  religions  services 
were  held  in  private  houses.  The  first  synagogue 
was  built  in  that  j'car  through  the  liberality  of  Elias 
Simon  Belmont.  A census  in  1722  enumerated  nine 
families  in  the  congregation,  and  sixty-three  families 
in  the  whole  district.  Twenty  }’cars  later  there  were 
only  eleven  in  the  congregation.  In  1748  the  elector 
Karl  Theodor  set  the  legal  limit  of  families  in  the 
town  of  Alzey  at  three.  He  added,  that  “since  there 
were  already  more  than  that  number,  no  additional 
families  would  be  allowed  to  settle  there  until  the 
number  had  been  diminished  by  death  to  less  than 
three.”  From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
congregation  grew  steadily;  in  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  about  fifty  families  are  found, 
and  there  are  now  (1901)  seventy -five.  Of  the  6,500 
inhabitants  of  Alzey,  about  320  are  Jews,Avho  devote 
themselves  mainly  to  mercantile  pursuits  The  pres- 
ent synagogue  Avas  consecrated  in  the  year  1854.  The 
first  rabbi  (in  this  new  building)  Avas  Dr.  Samufcl  Ad- 
ler, son  of  Isaac  Adler,  rabbi  of  Worms.  By  min- 
isterial decree  of  August  17,  1842,  he  Avas  appointed 
district-rabbi  of  Alzey,  Avhich  post  he  held  until  the 
year  1856.  He  Avas  called  to  the  Temple  Emanu-El 
in  New  York  in  1857.  Ilis  successor  Avas  Dr.  David 
Rothschild,  Avho  officiated  for  nearly  thirty  years 
(from  1862  till  June,  1891) ; he  died  Januaiy,  1892,  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Since  October,  1891,  Dr.  Joseph 
Levy  has  been  the  rabbi  of  this  congregation. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  several  members  of 
the  Belmont  family,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected of  the  congregation.  According  to  the  Alzey 
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“ Memorial-Book,  ” Simhali,  son  of  Ephraim  Belmont, 
was  the  first  of  that  name  to  settle  in  Alzey ; he  had 
been  head  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Beckelheim, 
near  Krenznach,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Palat- 
inate. His  son  Joseph  Jessel,  called  Rabbi  Jessel  of 
Alzey,  held  the  same  position  in  the  Alzey  district ; 
he  died  in  1738.  These  men  as  well  as  their  descend- 
ants were  conspicuous  for  their  piety  and  for  their 
uncommon  public  spirit.  The  Elias  Simon  Belmont 
already  mentioned  and  his  nephew  Simon  founded 
the  so-called  “ Belmont  fund,”  which  provides  a mar- 
riage-portion for  poor  girls. 

Bibliography:  Lowenstein,  Beitrllge  zur  Geseh.  d.  Juden  in 
Deutschland,  189.5,  i.  4,  16,  28,  51,  146,  182.  In  the  archives  of 
the  congregation  there  is  a “dfemor-Bwcli.”  j 

AMADEO  OF  XtlMINI.  See  Jedidiah  ben 
Moses  of  Recanati. 

AMADIA,  AMADIAH,  AMADIEH,  AMA- 
DEEYAH  : A town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  vilayet  of 
Bagdad,  north  of  Mosul,  the  birthplace  of  the 
pseudo-Messiah,  David  Alrui  (Alroy).  In  1163,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  “ ‘Emek  ha-Baka,”  it  had 
a Jewish  population  of  about  a thousand  families. 
In  1895  it  had  a Jewish  population  of  1,900  persons, 
who  owned  about  150  houses.  They  trade  chiefly 
in  gall-nuts. 

Bibliography  : Joseph  ha-Kohen,  ‘Emelc  ha-Baha  (German 
translation  by  M.  Wiener),  p.  27,  Leipsic,T858 ; Layard,  Nine- 
veh audits  Remains,  il.  141 ; Entziklopedicheski Slovar,  vol. 
i.,  St.  Petersburg,  1891 ; Longman's  Gazetteer,  London,  1895. 

H.  R. 

AMADO,  JOSHUA  JUDAH : Talmudist,  of 
a Spanish  family  settled  at  Salonica  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  wrote  “ Ohole  Yehu- 
dah  ” (The  Tents  of  Judah),  published  at  Salonica 
in  1820.  It  contains  (1)  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  (2)  halakic  dissertations  on  Maimonides’  “Yad 
ha-Hazakah,”  on  part  of  the  treatise  “ Shebu'ot,”  and 
an  epitome  on  the  dietary  laws. 

Bibliography  : Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  20. 

I.  Br. 

AMADOR  DE  LOS  RIOS,  JOSE : Spanish  his- 
torian of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  arche- 
ologist ; born  1818 ; died 
at  Seville,  1878.  Delos 
Rios  was  for  some  time 
inspector  - general  of 
public  instruction  in 
Spain.  He  wrote  many 
works  archeological  in 
character,  two  of  which 
are  of  interest  to  Jews. 
In  1848  he  published  in 
^ladrid  “ Estudios  His- 
toricos.  Politicos,  y 
Literarios  sobre  los  Ju- 
dios  de  Espana.  ” This 
was  translated  into 
French  (Paris,  1861), 
and  later  on  was  ex- 
panded into  the  larger  work  on  the  same  subject, 
“Historia  Social,  Politica,  y Religiosa  de  los  Ju- 
dios  de  Espana  y Portugal”  (3vols.,  Madrid,  1875- 
76).  Amador  de  los  Rios  was  interested  chiefly  in  the 
constitutional  position  of  the  Jews;  and  his  work, 
from  this  side,  is  very  thoroughly  done.  He  was, 
however,  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  or  Jewish 
sources ; and  his  treatment  of  literary  history  in  the 
earlier  book  is  derived  merely  from  the  uncritical 
notes  of  De  Castro. 

Bibliography  : List  of  his  sources  given  in  Jacobs’  Sources  of 
Spanish- Jewish  Historg,  pp.  213^244,  and  summary  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  pp.  214-221.  j 


AMALEK,  AMALEKITES.— Biblical  Data : 

Name  of  a nomadic  nation  south  of  Palestine.  That 
the  Amalekites  were  not  Arabs,  but  of  a stock  related 
to  the  Edomites  (consequently  also  to  the  Hebrews), 
can  be  concluded  from  the  genealogy  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
12  and  in  I Chrou.  i.  36.  Amalek  is  a son  of  Esau’s 
first-born  son  Eliphaz  and  of  the  concubine  Timna, 
the  daughter  of  Seir,  the  Horite,  and  sister  of  Lotan 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  compare  Timnah  as  name  of  an 
Edomite  chief  or  clan,  verse  40).  On  the  other  hand, 
Gen.  xiv.  7 speaks  of  Amalekites,  in  southern  Pal- 
estine, in  the  time  of  Abraham.  That  they  were  of 
obscure  origin  is  also  indicated  in  Num.  xxiv.  20, 
where  the  Amalekites  are  called  “the  first  of  the  na- 
tions.” The  Amalekites  were  the  first  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xvii.  8),  vainly  oppos- 
ing their  march  at  Rephidim,  not  far  from  Sinai 
(compare  Deut.  xxv.  17,  “smiting  the  hindmost,  all 
that  were  feeble  behind,  ” and  1 Sam. 
Position  XV.  2).  Consequently,  they  must  be 
and  Con-  considered  as  possessors  of  the  Sinaitic 
nections.  peninsula,  of  the  modern  desert  et-Tih, 
or  at  least  of  the  northern  part  of  it. 
According  to  Num.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  which  speaks 
of  Amalekites  defeating  the  Israelites  in  the  lowland 
(verses  43,  45),  they  occupied  also  southern  Pales- 
tine, partly  together  with  the  Canaanites;  see  also 
Gen.  xiv.  7 (Amalekites  in  “En-mishpat,  which  is 
Kadesh”).  The  extreme  south  seems  to  be  meant, 
the  pasture  lands  of  the  Negeb,  not  the  arable 
parts. 

The  relation  of  the  Kenites  to  the  Amalekites  is 
not  quite  plain.  According  to  I Sam.  xv.  6,  they 
live  with  them  (or  at  their  side;  compare  Judges,  i. 
16 ; Num.  xxiv.  21),  while  elsewhere  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  Israel  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  10)  or  even  specially 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Sam.  xxx.  29;  I Chron. 
ii.  55).  This  would  indicate  that  the  Kenites  formed 
a connecting-link  between  the  Israelites,  or  their 
southern  tribes,  and  the  Amalekites.  Gen.  xv.  19, 
which  foretells  dispossession  of  the  Kenites  by  Israel, 
would  agree  with  this  (see  Cain;  Kenites).  A sim- 
ilar relationship  might  be  assumed  for  the  Kene- 
ZITES. 

The  Amalekites  themselves  always  appear  as  hos- 
tile to  Israel.  Thus  (Judges,  iii.  13),  together  with 
the  Ammonites,  they  assist  Eglon  of 
Enmity  to  Moab,  and  (Judges,  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12) 
Israel.  they  aid  the  Midianites  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  East  against  Israel.  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  7 refers  to  both  occasions.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  Saul  leads  an  expedition  against  them  (I 
Sam.  xv.).  The  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Amalekite 
king,  Agag  (the  onh^  Amalekite  name  preserved), 
by  Saul  seem  to  be  referred  to  also  by  Balaam  (Num. 
xxiv.  7).  It  is  not  known  what  locality  is  meant  by 
“ the  city  of  Amalek,  ” which  evidently  was  situated 
“in  the  valley” — that  is,  the  plain  (I  Sam.  xv.  5). 
One  would  not  expect  that  the  settlements  of  such  a 
wandering  nation  would  deserve  the  name  of  a city. 

David  waged  a sacred  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Amalekites,  who  retaliated  (I  Sam.  xxx.  1)  by  a 
successful  surprise  of  Ziklag.  David,  however,  fol- 
lowed and  caught  the  Amalekites  on  the  retreat, 
regaining  their  captives  and  spoils.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Amalekites,  like  all  desert  warriors,  made 
their  raids  upon  camels.  After  this  defeat  Amalek 
disappears,  so  that  it  seems  as  though 
Fate  of  the  nation  had  actually  been  extermi- 
Amalek.  nated  by  the  wars  with  Saul  and  David. 

I Chron.  iv.  42-43  states  that  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  five  hundred  Simeonites  annihi- 
lated the  last  remnant  “ of  the  Amalekites  that  had 
escaped  ” on  Mount  Seir  and  settled  there  in  the  place 
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of  Amalek.  Thus  the  related  tribes  Amalek  and 
Edom  were  united  again  at  the  end.  W.  M.  M. 

■ In  Rabbinieal  Literature : Amalek — the  first 

foe  to  attack  the  people  of  Israel  after  they  had 
come  out  of  Egypt  as  a free  nation ; twice  desig- 
nated in  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xvii.  14-16,  Dent.  xxv. 
19)  as  the  one  against  wliom  war  should  be  waged 
until  his  memory  be  blotted  out  forever — became  in 
rabbinical  literature  the  type  of  Israel’s  arch-enemy. 
In  the  tannaitic  Haggadali  of  the  first  century  Am- 
alck  stands  for  Rome  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  146  et 
seq.,  211  ct  seq.)\  and  so  does  Edom  (Esau),  from 
whom  Amalek  descended  (Gen.  xxx vi. ) . A kinsman 
of  tlie  Israelites,  Amalek  nevertheless  displayed  the 
most  intense  hatred  toward  them : he  inherited  Esau ’s 
hostility  to  his  brother  Jacob.  When  other  nations 
hesitated  to  harm  God’s  chosen  ones,  his  evil  exam- 
ple induced  them  to  join  him  in  the  fray.  “Like  a 
robber  he  wa3riaid  Israel  ” ; “ like  a swarm  of  lo- 
custs ” ; “ like  a leech  eager  for  blood  ” ; “ like  a fly 
looking  for  sores  to  feed  on  ” ; Amalek  {‘am  lak  = the 
people  which  licketh)  hurried  over  hundreds  of  miles 
to  intercept  Israel’s  march: 

“Having  taken  the  list  of  the  tribes  from  the  archives  of 
Egypt,  he  arrayea  his  hosts  in  front  of  the  Israelitish  camp — 
over  which  God’s  glory  rested  in  the  sheltering  pillar  of  cloud— 
and  called  the  names  of  the  tribes  aloud,  one  after  the  otlier, 
and  pretending  to  have  business  negotiations  with  them,  he 
treacherously  slew  the  last,  or,  rather,  the  guilty  ones  among 
them,  those  chosen  by  lot  ” (Tan.  Ki  Teze,  ix.,  and  Pesik.  iii.2(ih). 

According  to  some  lie  also  used  witchcraft  to  secure 
victory  for  liis  men  (Yalk.  Reubeni,  and  Chronicle  of 
Jerahmeel,  xlviii.  13).  “ Moreover,  he  mutilated  their 
bodies,  making  sport  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant”  (see 
Pesik.  l.c.  and  Pesik.  R.  xii.,  Mek.  Beshallah)- 

Evidently  the  colors  for  this  picture  are  drawn 
from  the  palette  of  later  experience.  Accordingly, 
in  rabbinical  literature  stress  is  rather  laid  on  the 
moral  lesson  of  the  episode.  Amalek  was  but  the 
scourge  in  the  hand  of  God  to  punish  the  people  of 
Israel,  who  had  become  “ faint  and  weaiy  ” in  the  ob- 
servance of  God’s  commands  and  “feared  not  God.” 
They  lacked  the  power  of  faith  (play  on  the  name 
“ Rephidim  ” = rafu  yadayim,  “ the  hands  became 
weak”),  and  therefore  said:  “Is  the  Lord  among 
us  or  not  ? ” (Ex.  xvii.  7,  8).  Like  a wa3fward  child 
that  runs  back  to  its  fatlier  when  a dog  comes  snarl- 
ing along,  the  Israelites  were  unmindful  of  God’s 
doings  until  like  a dog  Amalek  came  to  bite  them. 
Then  Moses  fasted  and  pra3'ed,  saving:  “OLord, 
who  will  in  the  future  spread  Thy  Law,  if  Amalek 
succeeds  in  destro3ring  this  nation?  ” And  with  up- 
lifted arms,  holding  the  staff  and  pointing  heaven- 
ward, he  inspired  Joshua  and  the  people  with  his 
faith  until  the  victory  was  won  (Mek.  ih.). 

Harsh  as  seems  the  command  to  blot  out  Amalek’s 
memory,  its  justification  was  seen  in  the  leniency 
shown  by  King  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  to  Agag, 
the  king  of  the  Amalekites  (I  Sam.  xv.  9),  wliicli 
made  it  possible  for  Hainan  the  Agagite  to  appear 
(Esth.iii.  1) ; his  cruel  plot  against  the  Jews  could  only 
be  counteracted  by  another  descendant  of  Ki.sh,  Mor- 
decai  (Pesik.  R.  xiii.).  Every  year,  therefore,  the 
chapter,  “ Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  ” 
(Deut.  xxv.  17-19),  is  read  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath  preceding  Purim. 

With  regard  to  the  remarkable  oath,  “ Truly  the 
hand  upon  the  throne  of  Yah ! the  Lord  will  have 
Avar  Avith  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation  ” 
(Ex.  xvii.  16:  A.  V.  is  not  literal  here);  the  rabbis 
say : “ Never  will  the  throne  of  God  — the  Lord  of 
Truth,  Justice,  and  Love  — be  fully  established  until 
the  seed  of  Amalek  — the  principle  of  hatred  and 
wrongdoing  — be  destroyed  forever  (Pesik.,  l.c.,  and 


Targ.  Yer.  I.  and  II.  to  Ex.  l.c.).  Henceforth  “Ama- 
lek ” became  the  popular  term  for  Jew -hater, 

■ Critical  Vie-w : Modern  critics  have  seen  in  the 

genealogy  of  Amalek  a mere  indication  that  Ama- 
lek was  closely  allied  to  the  Edomites,  but  A'er3’  in- 
ferior in  poAver  to  them  (compare  the  low  13-  station 
of  Timna,  merely  a concubine).  In  Judges,  vi.  3,  33, 
vii.  12,  the  mention  of  Amalek  is  considered  as  a 
later  gloss  b3'^  Budde.  Noldeke  (“Enc3'.  Bibl.”  i.«128) 
considers  the  account  of  Saul’s  expedition  to  be  ex- 
aggerated in  the  figures,  and  in  the  geographical 
definition.  Winckler’s  vieAv  (“Gcsch.  Israels,”  p. 
211)  stands  rather  isolated.  He  considers,  for  ex- 
ample, Judges,  iii.  13  as  impossible  (because  the 
Amalekites  did  not  touch  upon  Moabitish  tcrritor3-), 
and  regards  most  passages  quoting  Amalek  as  parts 
of  m3'thological  or  nyrihical  stories  (including  even 
the  larger  part  of  the  lives  of  Saul  and  David).  Thus 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “ probably  the  nation 
of  Amalek  rests  on  a m3rihological  idea.”  On  Eg3'p- 
tian  and  Ass3’rian  monuments,  various  points  of  con- 
tact Avith  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
in  Avar  or  commerce  are  reported  or  even  represented ; 
hitherto,  hoAvever,  the  name  Amalek  has  not  been 
discovered  on  them. 

The  territor3'  ascribed  to  Amalek  in  I Sam.  xv.  7, 
“from  Havilah  until  thou  comest  to  Shur,”  is  per- 
plexing. If  Havilah  is  the  same  land  mentioned  in 
Gen.  ii.  11,  x.  29  (compare  I Chron.  i.  23),  and  xxv. 
18  (hardl3'  that  of  x.  7) — that  is,  the  extreme  eastern 
countiy  of  the  Avandering  desert  tribes,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Babylonia — then  one  Avonld  have  to  identify 
the  Amalekite  territory  with  northern  Arabia,  from 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  It  Avould  embrace  the  land 
of  the  Midianites  and  other  “.sons  of  the  East,”  but 
would  haidl3’  leave  room  for  Edom.  Therefore,  the 
modern  commentators  either  understand  here  another 
Havilah,  or  they  change  the  text.  So,  c.y,  Wellhausen 
(“Text  der  Bticher  Samuelis,”  p.  97),  Avho  changes 
“from  Havilah  ” to  “mi-Telem,”  tliat  is,  “from  (the 
city  of)  Telem  ” in  Judah  (.Josh.  xv.  24)  Avhich  (in  I 
Sam.  XV.  4)  is  mentioned  as  the  starting-place  of 
Saul’s  expedition.  Gertainlv,  Amalek  appears  else- 
Avhere  always  as  an  insignificant  robber  nation,  and 
the  same  correction  seems  necessary  also  in  I Sam. 
xxvii.  8,  Avhere  the  Amalekites  (Avitli  the  Geshurites 
and  Gezrites)are  “the  inhabitants  of  the  land  Avhich 
[reaches]  from  Telem  [read  “mi-Telem”  Avith  the 
better  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  instead  of  the 
traditional  “me-‘01am”  (of  old)]  as  thou  goest  to 
Shur.”  If  this  be  so,  Amalek  had  110  territoiy  east 
of  the  Edomites. 

As  to  the  presence  of  alleged  Amalekites  in  Pales- 
tine proper,  such  colonies  haA'e  been  assumed  on  the 
basis  of  .Judges,  v.  14  and  xii.  15.  The  first  jiassage 
speaks  of  “Ephraim  Avhose  root  is  in  [A.  V.  “Avas 
against  ”]  Amalek  ” ; in  the  second,  the  judge  Abdon 
is  stated  to  have  been  “buried  in  Pirathon  [south- 
Avest  of  Shechem],  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the  hill- 
country  of  the  Amalekite.”  The  Septuagint,  how- 
ever, in  both  places,  seems  to  have  read  (at  least 
in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  in  the  recension  of 
Lucian)  “the  valle3’,  the  loAvland  {‘emek)"  instead 
of  Amalek,  so  that  the.se  tAvo  passages  are,  to  say 
the  least,  unsafe  authorit3ri  The  existence  of  single 
Amalekites  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  such  as  the  Ama- 
lekite, the  “ son  of  a stranger  ” (II  Sam.  i.  8, 13),  is  not 
surprising,  and  may  possibly  explain  the  expression 
“the  mount  of  the  Amalekites”  in  Judges,  xii.  15. 
Thus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  a northern  branch 
or  remnant  of  the  Amalekites. 

Arabic  Avriters  have  attached  great  importance  to 
the  name  of  the  Amalekites,  and  have  invented  many 
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stories  about  this  primeval  nation,  which  they  fan- 
cied to  have  ruled  over  Arabia  and  the  surrouncling 
countries,  especiall}'  over  Egypt.  Noldeke  (“  Uber 
die  Amalekiter,”  Gottingen,  1864)  has  fully  shown 
the  fictitious  chai’acter  of  all  these  tales. 

W.  M.  M. 

AMAN  : 1.  This  name  is  found  only  in  the 
Apocrypha,  Tobit,  xiv.  10.  He  is  there  mentioned 
as  the  persecutor  of  Achiacharus,  but  even  in  that 
passage  the  reading  is  not  certain,  the  versions  giv- 
ing Nadab,  Accab,  and  Adam  as  possible  readings. 
See  Ahikar.  2.  For  Am.\n  in  Apocr.  Esther,  xii. 
6.  xvi.  10,  17,  read  Haman.  G.  B.  L. 

AMANA  : 1.  River  rising  in  Anti-Lebanon  and 
flowing  through  Damascus,  the  modern  NahrBarada 
(H  Kings,  V.  13,  where  there  is  a variant,  Abana ; 
see  Abana).  2.  Mountainous  district  of  the  Leba- 
non from  wiiicli  the  Amana  river  rises  (Cant.  iv.  8).  It 
occurs  in  cuneiform  literature  as  Am-ma-na  (De- 
litzsch,  “Wo  Lag  das  Paradies?”  p.  103). 

G.  B.  L. 

AMARAGI,  ISAAC  BEKOR  : Translator  and 
historical  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
lived  in  Salonica.  He  translated,  from  the  Hebrew 
into  JudfEO-Spanish,  Samson  Bloch’s  geographical 
work,  “ Shebile  ‘01am”  (Salonica,  1853-57, 1860),  with 
additions  of  his  own,  and  wrote  a short  history  of 
Napoleon. 

Bibliography  : Kayserlingr,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  p.  12. 

M.  K. 

AMARAGI,  MOSES  : Physician  in  ordinary  to 
the  court  of  Sultan  Murad  IV.  (1623-40)  in  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  rich  and  learned  and  a patron 
of  Jewish  scholars.  In  his  old  age  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  Salonica,  where  he  died. 

M.  K. 

‘AM  HA-AREZ  : A term  used  in  common  par- 
lance in  the  sense  of  “ignoramus,”  applied  particu- 
lai’ly  to  one  ignorant  of  Jewish  matters.  Compare 
Gamaliel’s  maxim  (Abot,  ii.  5) : “ No  ‘Am  ha-Arez  can 
be  pious  [hasid] ; also  Lev.  R.  xxxvii. : “Jephthah, 
the  judge,  who  failed  to  obtain  release  from  his  rash 
vow,  was  an ‘Am  ha-Arez  ” — that  is,  “one  of  the 
multitude  which  knows  not  the  Law  ” (see  John,  vii. 
49).  According  to  the  Tannaim  of  the  second  cen- 
tury an  ‘Am  ha-Arez  is  “he  who  does  not  eat  his 
ordinary  food  in  a state  of  priestly  purity  ” (R. 
Meir);  or,  according  to  the  majority  of  rahbis,  “he 
who  does  not  give  his  tithes  in  due  manner  ” ; ac- 
cording to  R.  Eliezer,  it  is  “he  who  does  not  read 
the  Shema‘  evening  and  morning  ” ; according  to  R. 
Joshua,  “ he  who  does  not  put  on  the  phylacteries 
[tefillin]  ” ; according  to  Ben  ‘Azzai,“he  who  does  not 
wear  fringes  [zizit]  on  his  garments  ” ; according  to 
R.  Nathan,  “he  who  has  no  mezuzah  on  his  door- 
post” (Deut.  vi.  9);  according  to  R.  Nathan  ben 
Joseph,  “ he  who  has  children  and  does  not  educate 
them  in  the  Law  ” ; and  according  to  others,  “ he 
who  has  not  associated  with  the  wise  in  order  to 
learn  the  practise  of  the  oral  law  ” (Ber.  475;  Sotah, 
23« ; Git.  61«).  Ishmael  b.  Eleazar  says : “ The  ‘amme 
ha-arez  [the  vulgar  crowds]  incur  the  penalty  of 
death  by  the  disregard  with  which  they  treat  the 
sacred  Ark  and  the  synagogue,  calling  the  one 
simply  ‘ chest  ’ and  the  other  ‘ the  people’s  house  ’ ” 
(Shab.  32a). 

‘Am  ha-Arez  meaning  literally  “the  people  of 
the  land”  or  “the  rural  population,”  this  appella- 
tion, like  pagan  from  “pagus”  or  heathen  from 
“heath”  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  came  to 
denote  the  country  people  inaccessible  to,  or  un- 


touched by,  the  influence  of  the  teachings  offered 
by  the  religious  communitj' — in  a word,  bj'  the 
Synagogue. 

The  histoiy  of  the  term  ‘Am  ha-Arez  leads  us 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  commonwealth, 
or  rather  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  when  “none  re- 
mained, save  the  poorest  sort  of  the 

Historical  people  of  the  land  ” (II  Kings,  xxiv. 

Origin.  14) : these  had  mingled  with  the  rest  of 
the  surrounding  people  and  lost  their 
specific  character  as  Jews.  Then  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
made  “separations  from  the  peoples  of  the  lands 
[‘amme-ha-arazot]  the  condition  of  admission  to  the 
congregation  (Ezra,  ix.  1;  Neh.  x.  31).  Henceforth 
separation  from  the  lawless  multitude  became  the 
watchword,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
party  of  the  Separatists  (“Hasidim”=  the  pious; 
like  the  Arama?au  “ Perushim  ” = those  that  separate 
themselves  from  all  impurity).  United  in  associa- 
tions (haberim)  in  every  town  for  common  worship 
and  common  meals,  as  well  as  for  communal  works 
of  charity,  the  faithful  observers  of  the  law  (Phari- 
sees) shunned  any  contact  with  an  ‘Am  ha-Arez,  any 
one  of  “ the  vulgar  crowd,  ” as  defiling,  because  such 
a one  failed  to  observe  conscientiously  the  Levitical 
laws  of  purity,  or  to  give  the  portions  of  his  prod- 
uce due  to  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  Moreover,  he 
was  regarded  as  a transgressor  of  the  law,  since  he 
neglected  to  fulfil  all  those  duties  which  the  religious 
practise  of  the  synagogue  had  in  the  course  of  time 
introduced  as  means  of  the  sanctification  of  life.  The 
very  touch  of  his  garment  was  defiling  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pharisaic  brotherhood  (Hag.  ii.  7),  nor  was 
he  trusted  in  matters  of  Levitical  purity  or  of  tithes 
even  as  a witness  in  court  (Dem.  ii.  2 etseq.,  Pes. 
495).  As  a matter  of  course,  no  marriage  relations 
with  him  were  entered  into  by  the  Pharisees. 

Such  exclusiveness  naturally  tended  to  intensify 
the  hatred  between  the  masses  and  the  Pharisees,  and 
bitter  expressions  were  used  on  both  sides  which  can 
scarcely  be  taken  literally.  “ When  I was  one  of  the 
uneducated,  I used  to  say,  ‘ Give  me  one  of  the  learned 
scribes  that  I may  bite  him  like  an  ass, ’’’said  R. 
Akiba.  R.  Eliezer  says,  if  they  were  subject  to  the 
‘Am  ha-Arez,  they  could  not  be  sure  of  their  lives. 
Accordingly  it  is  declared  that  an  ‘Am  ha-Arez  is  so 
dangerous  a man  that  he  may  be  killed 
Antipathy  on  the  “ Sabbath  of  Sabbaths  ” ; or  says 
of  the  another,  “torn  like  a fi,sh”  (Pes.  495). 
Pharisees.  Such  expressions  have  been  taken 
perhaps  too  seriously  by  Monteflore 
(“  Hibbert  Lectures,”  1892,  p.  499) ; on  the  other  hand, 
Lazarus  (“Ethics  of  Judaism,”  i.  appendix,  note  48a, 
p.  258,  Euglish  translation)  goes  too  far  in  the  other 
direction,  taking  them  as  mere  jests.  That  a hostile 
feeling  prevailed,  is  shown  by  the  expression  in 
John,  vii.  49;  “this  people  who  knoweth  not  the 
law  are  cursed.  ” Even  more  animosity  is  shown  in 
the  halakic  dictum  of  Joshua  ben  Levi  in  the  name 
of  Antigonus;  “The  claim  of  the  haber  upon  the 
charity-treasury  to  provide  his  wife  with  raiment  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  ‘Am  ha- Arez  for  the  support 
of  his  life  ” (Yer.  Hor.  iii.  48a;  compare  also  B.  B.  8a). 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  w'as  this  contemptu- 
ous and  hostile  attitude  of  the  Pharisaic  schools 
toward  the  masses  that  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
triumphant  power  of  the  Christian  church.  In 
jireaching  the  good  tidings  to  the  poor  and  the  out- 
cast, Jesus  of  Nazareth  won  the  great  masses  of 
Judea.  The  Pharisaic  schools,  laying  all  stress  oh 
the  Law  and  on  learning,  held  the  ‘Am  ha- Arez  in 
utter  contempt.  The  new  Christian  sect  recruited 
itself  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  untaught,  laying 
special  stress  on  the  merits  of  the  simple  and  the 
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humble.  As  Monteti ore  well  says:  “The  ‘Am  ha- 
Arez  was  probably  the  creation  of  the  burdensome 
agrarian  and  purity  laws.  ” Still  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  say  that  “ after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the 
‘Am  ha-Arez  .slowly  disappeared.”  Nor  is  it  more 
than  mere  conjecture  of  Hamburger  that  during  the 
war  of  Bar-Kokba  the  ‘Am  ha-Arez  furnished  the 
informers  and  traitors.  R.  Judah  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  still  points  to  the  gulf  separating 
the  ‘Am  ha-Arez  from  the  learned,  and  Judah  ha- 
Nasi  I'efuses  him  a share  of  the  communal  charity, 
probably  because  his  disciples  required  it  all  for 
their  own  support  (B.  B.  8ffl).  Now  and  then  hatred 
gives  way  to  love,  as  in  the  following:  “A  man 
should  not  say,  ‘ Love  the  pupils  of  the  wise  but 
hate  the  ‘Am  ha-Arez  ’ ; but  one  should  love  all  and 
hate  only  the  heretics,  the  apostates,  and  informers, 
following  David,  who  saj's:  ‘Those  that  hate  Thee, 
O Lord,  I hate  ’ ” (Ps.  cxxxix.  21 ; Ab.  R.  N.  ed. 
Schechter,  xvi.  64).  Again,  “ he  who  teaches  the  son 
of  an  ‘Am  ha-Arez  the  Law,  for  him  the  Lord  will 
annul  every  misfortune  decreed  upon  him  ” (B. 
85u). 

Bibliography  : Geiger,  Urxchrift,  p.  151 ; Hamburger,  R.  B. 
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Zeit  und  Schule  R.  Aldba's,  1885,  pp.  2.5-29:  Bacher,  Ay. 

Tan.,  index  'Am  ha-Arez;  Monteflore,  Uibhert  Lectures, 

1892,  pp.  497-502 ; Schurer,'(?esc?i.,  3d  ed.,  ii.  400. 

AMARIAH : 1.  The  great-grandfather  of  the 
prophet  Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i.)  2.  The  son  of  Aza- 

riah,  who  was  high  priest-in  Solomon’s  temple  (I 
Chron.  v.  37).  According  to  Ezra,  vii.  3.  he  was  an 
ancestor  of  his.  In  I Esd.  viii.  2,  and  II  Esd.  1 , 2,  he 
is  called  Amarias.  3.  The  great-great-grandfather 
of  Azariah  (I  Chron.  vi.  7,  52).  4.  One  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  covenant  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  3). 
5.  A Judahite  ancestor  of  Athaiah  living  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  6.  A priest 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabcl 
(Neh.  xii.  2, 13).  7.  A son  of  Hebron  and  grandson 

of  Kohath  the  Levite  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

8.  A priest  5vho  was  put  in  charge  of  religious  af- 
fairs in  Judah  by  Jehoshaphat  (II  Chron.  xi.x.  11). 

9.  A Levite  appointed  by  Hezekiah  as  assistant  to 
Korc,  who  was  stationed  at  the  east  gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  had  charge  of  the  free-will  offerings  to 
God  (II  Chron.  xxxi.  15).  10.  A man  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  who  had  taken  a foreign  5vife  (Ezra,  x.  42). 

G.  B.  L. 

AMARILLO,  AARON  BEN  SOLOMON:  Tal- 
mudic author  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Amarillos,  a family  of  scholars  that 
gave  several  great  rabbis  to  Turkey.  Like  his  father, 
Solomon,  and  brother,  Moses,  both  authors  of  several 
rabbinical  works,  he  was  active  as  a writer,  and  pub- 
lished in  1796  his  collection  of  responsa  under  the 
title  “Pene  Aharon.”  It  is  arranged  after  the  order 
of  the  “Tur,”  and  throws  light  on  many  subjects  in 
the  field  of  Jewish  lore.  (See  Zedner,  “ Cat.  Hebr. 
Books  Brit.  IMus.”  s.v.)  L.  G. 

AMARILLO,  ABRAHAM:  Rabbi  at  Salonica 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
sermons  on  tlie  Pentateuch  were  published  under  the 
title,  “ Sefer  Berit  Abraham  ” (The  Covenant  of  Abra- 
ham), Salonica,  1802  (see  Zedner,  “ Cat.  Hebr.  Books 
Brit.  Mus.”  S.V.).  W.  M. 

AMARILLO  (HAYYIM),  MOSES  BEN 
SOLOMON  : Rabbi  at  Salonica  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  edited,  and  often 
annotated,  the  works  of  his  father,  Solomon  Ama- 
rillo, and  is  the  author  of  a collection  of  novelUe  on 
legal  questions  treated  of  by  Maimonides.  To  this 


are  added  two  .separate  collections  of  opinions  and 
comments  on  criminal  law,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
jiayment  of  indemnities,  the  second  with  the  laws 
concerning  the  sale,  loss,  and  robbery  of  property. 
The  three  parts  appeared  together,  under  the  title 
“ Halakah  le-Mosheh  ” (The  Decision  of  liloses).  Sa- 
lonica, 1756.  To  a collection  of  his  responsa  which  lie 
had  previously  published  he  gave  the  title,  “ Debar 
Mosheh  ” (The  Word  of  Moses),  Salonica,  1742-50. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozur  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  102,  1.38; 
Ftirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  14 ; Wiener,  Bibliotheca  Friedlandiana, 
No.  2a59,  p.  2.53. 

W.  M. 

AMARILLO,  SAMUEL:  Collector  of  royal 
taxes  at  Tudela,  Navarre,  from  1380  to  1391,  particu- 
larly of  the  duties  paid  by  the  Jews  and  the  floors  of 
the  town  on  real  estate  sold  to  Christians.  At  the 
court  of  Navarre  he  superintended  the  purchasing 
of  clothing,  spices,  horses,  etc. 

Bibliography  : Jacobs,  Sotirces,  No.  14.59. 

M.  K. 

AMARILLO,  SOLOMON  BEN  JOSEPH: 

Rabbi  at  Salonica,  who  died  in  1722.  Amarillo  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Solomon  Abdallah  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  learned  rabbi  Joseph  Coho.  Ama- 
rillo wrote  a number  of  works,  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime  by  his  son  Closes.  The 
latter  first  collected  his  father’s  sermons,  ethical  and 
theological  in  character,  under  the  title,  “Pene  Shelo- 
moh  ” (The  Face  of  Solomon),  Salonica,  1717.  Next 
he  edited,  with  numerous  annotations  and  ajireface, 
Amarillo’s  responsa,  nearly  all  of  them  critical  discus- 
sions on  parts  of  the  “ Shulhan ‘Aruk.”  The  work 
was  called  “ Kerem  Shelomoh  ” (The  Vineyard  of  Solo- 
mon), and  was  published  at  Salonica  in  1719.  The 
“Shulhan  ‘Aruk”  seems  to  have  been  Amarillo’s 
favorite  theme  of  discussion:  for  in  1722  there  ap- 
peared another  volume,  similar  to  the  “ Kerem  Shelo- 
moh ” and  intended  as  a sequel  to  it,  “ ‘Olelot  lia- 
Kerem”  (Gleanings  in  the  Vineyard).  This  also  was 
edited  and  published  at  Salonica  by  Closes,  together 
with  the  analogous  work  by  Hayyim  Shabbethai, 
“ Torat  Hayyim  ” (Law  of  Life). 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  83,3, 2285 : Ben- 
iacob,  Omr  ha-Sefarirn,  pp.  247,  4.31,  487 : Azulai,  Shem 
ha-Gedolim,  i.  164,  ii.  69i) ; Franco,  Histnire  des  Juifs  dam 
VEmpirc  Ottoman,  p.  124. 

W.  M. 

AMARKOL  (^stDX;  from  the  Persian,  amarkir; 
Armenian,  = master  of  finance):  A title 

applied  to“  a Temple  trustee  superintending  the  cash- 
iers” (Jastrow,  “Diet.”;  see  Shek.  v.  2).  While  the 
three — or,  according  to  Baraita,  Tamid,  27«,  thirteen 
— cashiers  {gizbarim)  handled  all  the  money  that 
flowed  into  the  Temple  treasury,  “the  amarkolim, 
seven  in  number,  held  the  seven  keys  to  the  seven 
gates  of  the  Temple  hall  [‘azarali],  none  opening  his 
gate  before  all  the  others  had  assembled”  (Tosef., 
Shek.  ii.  15.  and  Yer.  ib.  v.  49rt).  Above  the  seven 
amarkolim  were  two  catholici,  and  these  again  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  high  priest  (Yer.  Shek. 

V.  I.C.). 

Abba  Saul  ben  Batnit,  in  his  bitter  attack  against 
the  priestly  house  of  Ishmaclben  Phabi,  says:  “ They 
themselves  are  high  priests,  and  their  sons  gizbarim, 
and  their  sons-in-law  amarkolim  ” (Tos.  Men.  xiii. 
21,  Pes.  57r/).  In  Targ.  Yer.  to  Num.  iii.  32,  and 
Num.  R.  iii.,  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  “the  chief 
over  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites,”  is  given  the  title  of 
Amarkol.  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  as  keeper  of 
the  keys  of  the  Temple  is  also  called  Amarkol,  in 
Targ.  isa.  xxii.  23,  and  Jeremiah  ben  Hilkiah  is  rep- 
resented as  a descendant  of  the  amarkolim,  who  had 
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their  iuheritauce  iu  Auathoth  (Targ.  Ycr.  i.  1).  In 
addition  “iW  in  Zach.  xi.  13  (A.  V.,  the  potter)  is 
translated  in  Targ.,  Amarkol  = treasurer.  Blichler 
has  shown  (against  Schllrer,  “Gesch.,”  1st  ed.,  ii. 
216)  by  referring  to  Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  8, 
that  certain  Temple  officers  liandcd  the  keys  of  the 
Temple  to  their  successors  each  day,  as  a symbol  of 
their  charge — and  tliese  were  none  others  than  the 
amarkolim;  who  were,  however,  laymen  and  not 
priests.  And  it  was  iu  view  of  this  that  the  title  of 
Amarkol  was  applied  to  them. 

In  Targ.  Yer.  to  Num.  i.  6 et  seq.,  iii.  32;  II  Kings, 
xxii.  4;  II  Chron.  xxxi.  13;  Isa.  xxii.  23,  the  title  of 
Amarkol  is,  however,  applied  to  nesvim  (princes),  to 
pekidim  (overseers),  and  to  shomere  ha-saf  (the  door- 
keepers), in  accordance  with  Yer.  Shek.  v.,  Num.  K. 
iii..  Lev.  R.  v. 

The  etymology  given  in  Tosef.,  Shek.  ii.  15,  mar 
kol  (“master  over  all”),  has  no  more  value  than 
the  one  given  iu  Hor.  13^^  aviar  kulla  (“he  who 
has  everything  to  say”):  wherefore  the  derivation 
from  cathoUcuH  (Levy,  “Neuhebr.  Worterb.”  under 
see  Geiger,  “Urschrift,”  p.  116)  must  be 

rejected. 

Bibliography  : Schurer,  Ge.«c/i.  Sd  ed.,  ii.  270  et  seq.  The  first 
who  called  attention  to  the  Persian  (or  Armenian)  etymology 
of  the  word  was  Levy,  in  Geiger’s  Z6ifsc/i.l867,  pp.  215-218, who 
referred  to  Prud’homme  in  Journal  Asiatique,  1866,  p.  115. 
Then  followed  Perles’  Etumologische  StwUen,  1871;  Noel- 
deke,  in  Goettinger  Gelelirte  Anzeigen,  1871;  and  Lagarde, 
Armenische  Studien.wn,  No.  1216;  Semitica,  i.  45 : see  also 
Kohut,  Arueh,  i.  129;  Bev.  Et.  Juives,  xvi.  156;  Buchler,  Die 
Priester  uml  der  CuUtts,  p.  94 ; Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  viii.  673. 

K. 

AMASA. — Biblical  Data:  1.  According  to II 
Sam.  xvii.  25,  the  sou  of  Ithra,  an  Israelite;  I Chron. 
ii.  17  calls  his  father  Jether,  the  Ishmaelite.  He  was 
a nephew  of  David  and  cousin  of  Absalom,  who  made 
him  chief  of  the  army  that  rose  against  David  (II 
Sam.  xvii.  25).  After  the  death  of  AKsalom  and  the 
defeat  of  his  army,  David  purposed  making  Amasa 
general-in-chief  of  his  forces  (II  Sam.  xix.  14).  To 
him  was  entrusted  the  suppression  of  the  uprising 
under  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri  (II  Sam.  xx.),  but 
Joab  murdered  Amasa  and  took  his  place  as  leader 
of  the  host.  For  this  treachery  .loab  was  subse- 
cpiently  put  to  death  (I  Kings,  ii.  5,  32).  2.  Son  of 

Hadlai,  of  the  Bene  Ephraim,  who,  obeying  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Obed,  refused  to  receive  as 
captives  the  Judeans  who  had  been  taken  from 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  by  the  victorious  Israelites 
under  Pekah  (II  Chron.  xxviii.  12).  G.  B.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  Jerusalem 

Talmud  relates  (Sanh.  x.  29rt)  that  when  Ama.sa  and 
Abner,  Saul’s  guards,  refused  to  be  participants  in 
the  murder  of  the  priests  (I  Sam.  xxii.  17),  Amasa 
boldly  said  to  the  king:  “Canyon  lay  claim  to  any- 
thing more  than  our  belts  and  mantles  (our  marks 
of  distinction)?  Here  they  lie  at  your  feet!  ” This 
did  not  offend  Saul ; and  Amasa  remained  near  him 
during  his  entire  reign,  accompanying  him  wdien  he 
went  to  the  witch  of  En-dor(Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  Emor, 
4,  and  the  parallel  passages  quoted  there).  It  was 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that  David  should  appoint 
as  commander-in-chief,  in  place  of  Joab,  one  alreadj' 
tested  by  Saul.  Amasa  did  not.  however,  possess 
the  martial  spirit  of  Joab;  and  when  he  was  sent  to 
gather  an  army,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Torah,  (jod’s  law  seemed  more  important  to 
him  than  the  will  of  the  king.  It  was,  therefore, 
wrong  on  the  part  of  Joab  to  execute  Amasa  for 
transgressing  the  king’s  orders  (Sanh.  49«). 

L.  G. 


AMASAI : 1.  Son  of  Elkanah,  a Levite  of  the 
Kohathite  family  (I  Chron.  vi.  10,  20;  II  Chron. 
xxix.  12).  2.  Chief  of  the  captains  who  met  David 

at  Ziklag  and  offered  their  services  to  him.  It  is 
possible  that  he  is  identical  with  Amasa  (I  Chron. 
xii.  19).  3.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  trumpets 

when  David  brought  back  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
(I  Chron.  xv.  24).  G.  B.  L. 

AMASHAI  (R.  V. , Amasbsai) : A priest  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  13).  G.  B.  L. 

AMASIA,  AMASIEH,  or  AMASIYAH : 

City  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Yeshil-Irmak  (the  ancient 
Iris).  The  population  iu  1900  was  23,000.  The  city  is 
now  of  little  importance ; but,  to  judge  from  the  num- 
ber of  Spanish  fugitives  that  sought  shelter  there, 
it  must  have  been  prosperous  during  the  sixteenth 
centuiy. 

A tragedy  of  interest  to  Judaism  occurred  iu  the 
sixteenth  century  within  its  precincts.  A Christian 
had  entered  the  house  of  a Jew  and  had  not  come 
out  again.  A number  of  Jews  were  suspected,  and, 
under  torture,  confessed  to  his  murder  and  were 
hanged.  Among  them  was  the  learned  R.  Jacob 
ben  Joseph  Abiub.  A few  days  later  the  Christian 
returned  to  the  city:  whereupon  Sultan  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  ordered  that  the  perpetrators  of  the 
conspirac.y  receive  summary  punishment.  R.  Moses 
Hamon  appeared  before  the  court  and  obtained  an 
order  that  in  future  any  accusations  of  ritual  murder 
should  be  tried  before  the  “ ro3'al  tribunal  ” and  not 
before  an  ordinary  judge.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Joseph  ben  Solomon  ibn  Verga;  and  it  is  sub- 
stantiall.y  the  same  as  that  given  bj’  Joseph  ha-Kohen 
in  his  “ ‘Emek  ha-Baka,  ” though  the  name  of  the  place 
is  not  mentioned,  and  Joseph  Abiub  is  the  one  who 
is  said  to  have  met  his  death.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya 
gives  the  date  of  this  false  accusation  as  1530.  Joseph 
ha-Kohen,  however,  gives  1545;  and  he  is  followed 
by  Zunz  and  Graetz. 

Bibliography  : Solomon  ben  Verga,  Shehet  Ycliudah.  ed. 
Wiener,  p.  Ill,  German  transl.  p.  227 : Joseph  ha-Kohen, 
'Emek  ha-Baka,  ed.  Letteris,  p.  122,  Cracow,  1865,  M.  tVie- 
ner’s  transl.  p.  85,  and  note  p.  207 ; Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  58. 

I.  Br. 

AMATHUS  (the  modern  ‘Amateh)  : A fortress 
near  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  and  21 
miles  south  of  Pella.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first 
centuiy  b.c.,  Amathus  was  an  important  fortress 
held  by  the  despot  Theodorus.  About  the  j’ear  98, 
Alexander  Jannteus  captured  but  could  not  retain  it, 
and  therefore,  a few  years  later,  razed  it.  Amathus 
became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  five  districts  into 
whicli  the  proconsul  Gabiuius  divided  Palestine  in  the 
.vear  57  b.c.  According  to  the  Talmud  (Yer.  Sheb. 
ix.  38d)  Amathus,  "iriDy  (probablj’  only  a phonetic 
modification  of  inon.  whence  the  modern  ‘Amateh) 
is  identical  with  tlie  Biblical  Zaphon  (Josh.  xiii.  27 ; 
Judges,  xii.  1,  Heb.),  but  the  correctness  of  this  iden- 
tification, in  view  of  the  Asaphon  mentioned  bi' 
Josephus,  is  not  be3mnd  doubt.  Amathus  is  called 
by  the  latter  a son  of  Canaan  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  i. 
6,  § 2).  Another  form  (found  in  Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  82«)  is 
intoy,  which  suggests  an  original  form,  pnioy,  unless 
the  I is  simpl3’  an  error  for  1.  It  is  nowadays  called 
Tell-'Amateh. 

Bibliography:  Buhl,  Gengrapliie  d.  Alten  Palestina,  pp.  86, 
259 ; Neubauer,  G.  T.  p.  249 ; Hildesheimer,  Beitritge  zur  Geog- 
raphie  Pah'lstina's,  p.  48,  note  385  • Schurer,  Gesch.  1.  221, 
224,  275,  ii.  53. 

L.  G. 

AMATUS  (HABIB)  LUSITANUS:  Physician. 
See  Juan  Rodrigo  de  Castel-Branco. 
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AMATUNI : Members  of  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  old  Armenian  clans,  whose  habitation 
was  along  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ararat.  Their  vil- 
lages and  castles — of  which  ruins  are  still  visible — 
faced  Mount  Ararat  across  the  plain.  They  con- 
trolled the  district  between  Erivan  and  Gumri — 
the  modern  Alexandropol.  Moses  of  Chorene  (fifth 
century)  relates  (see  Bibliography)  that  the  clan 
was  of  Jewish  origin  and  came  from  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  country  of  the  Aryans,  i.e.,  Persia; 
and  that  they  descended  from  an  eponymous  hero 
named  JManue,  after  whom  the  Persians  in  his  day 
still  called  them  Manueaus.  He  adds  that  Arsaces, 
the  first  of  the  Parthian  kings,  brought  them  into 
Armenia,  and  that  they  were  in  his  day  a powerful 
clan  in  the  region  of  Ahmatan.  The  Armenian  king 
Artashes — the  mythical  contemporary  of  Domitian, 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian — gave  them  villages.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  source,  Amaturd  meant  ndvena,  “ new 
settlers,”  or,  equally,  “ proselytes  ” ; and  it  is  perhaps 
the  Persian  word  amat. 

The  Amatuni  were  probably  a Judaized  clan. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century  by  Aga- 
thangelos  and  Lazar  of  Pharp,  and  they  furnished 
leading  captains,  counselors,  and  ecclesiastics  to 
Armenia  until  the  beginning  of  the  crusading  epoch. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Moses  of  Chorene,  since  all  the  towns  in 
Armenia  and  Caucasian  Iberia  were,  according  to 
chroniclers  of  the  fifth  century,  full  of  Jews.  See 
also  B.\gr.\tuni. 

Bibliography  : Moses  of  Chorene,  History  of  Armenia,  ii. 

84,  85,  iii.  43,  51,  65;  I.  Berkhin,  Iz  Davno  Minuvshavo.  Hod 

Amatuni,  in  VosMiod,  1883,  Nos.  11,  12. 

F.  C.  C. 

AMAZIAH. — Biblical  Data:  1 . Priest  at  Beth-el 
in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  H.  When  the  prophet 
Amos  came  to  Beth-el,  and  there  prophesied  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  and  the  captivity  of  Israel,  Amaziah 
tried  to  expel  him  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Amos, 
vii.  10,  13,  14).  2.  A Simeonite  (I  Chron.  iv.  34). 
3.  A Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari  and  ancestor  of 
Ethan  (I  Chron.  vi.  30).  G.  B.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : According  to  R. 

Meir,  the  priest  Amaziah  is  identical  with  the  false 
prophet  mentioned  in  I Kings,  xiii.  11  ef  seg.  (Yer. 
Sanh.  xi.  30J  and  Cant.  R.  ii.  5).  See  Jon-ATII.-vn, 
Son  of  Gershom.  L.  G. 

AMAZIAH,  KING  OF  JUDAH.— Biblical 
Data : Son  of  Joash  and  father  of  Azariah  (II 
Kings,  XV.  1);  came  to  the  throne  about  795  b.c.  As 
soon  as  his  kingdom  was  established  he  slew  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father  (II  Kings,  xiv.  5),  but  contrary  to 
custom  permitted  their  children  to  live.  Very  early 
in  his  reign  he  fitted  out  an  army  to  reconquer  Edom, 
which  had  rebelled  during  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (II 
Kings,  viii.  20-32),  his  great-grandfather.  Amaziah 
achieved  a great  victory  over  the  Edomites,  and  slew 
10,000  (the  chronicler,  II  Chron.  xxv.  11,  13,  says 
20,000)  of  them.  He  carried  home  and  set  up  the 
gods  of  Seir  (II  Chron.  xxv.  14)  as  objects  of  worship. 
His  brilliant  victory  over  Edom  inflated  his  pride,  and 
he  challenged  to  a combat  Jehoash,  grandson  of  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel  (II  Kings,  xiv.  8-14).  The  latter's 
disdain  and  scorn  for  Amaziah  are  embodied  in  the 
stinging  parable  of  the  thistle  and  the  cedar  (II 
Kings,  xiv.  9).  In  his  resentment,  Amaziah  rushed 
into  a disastrous  battle  at  Beth-shemesh,  and  a humil- 
iating defeat  overtook  his  arm}"  and  the  laud.  The 
king  was  captured,  400  cubits  of  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem broken  down,  the  city.  Temple,  and  palace  were 
looted,  and  hostages  carried  to  Samaria.  It  is  not 


known  how  long  Amaziah  survived  these  disasters, 
but  the  reconstructed  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah would  reduce  his  twenty-nine  years’  reign  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  He,  like  hisfather(II  Kings, 
xiv.  19,  20,  xii.  20,  21),  was  the  victim  of  assassins, 
apparently  bent  upon  putting  out  of  the  way  one 
who  had  brought  upon  the  laud  such  dire  disasters. 

1.  M.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : Moses  ibn  Ha- 
bib, in  his  work,  “Darke  No'am”  (ed.  Rodelheim, 
1806,  p.  6i),  gives  an  alleged  epitaph  of  Amaziah’s 
general,  found  in  Morviedro,  Valencia.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: ,T  inp^  Sni  1:16  mo  ni'p  ixir  ("Raise 
your  voice  in  bitter  lament,  for  the  great  chief  whom 
God  hath  taken”);  then  follows  something  illegible; 
and  at  the  end,  (“to  Amaziah”).  The  epi- 

taph, probably  authentic,  and  belonging  to  some 
one  of  the  name  of  Amaziah,  gave  rise  to  the  belief 
that  it  referred  to  the  “great  chief”  Amaziah. 

L.  G. 

AMBER  : The  Hebrew  word  hashmal,  rendered 
“amber”  by  the  A.  V.,  occurs  only  in  Ezekiel  (three 


Specimens  of  Amber  in  the  Mlneralosfical  Museum  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris ; exhibiting  Flies,  Spiders,  and  Beetles  em- 
bedded. 


times).  Its  meaning  has  puzzled  commentators  from 
Talmudic  times  to  the  present  day.  Hag.  13i  gives 
the  meaning  as  if  it  were  a composite  word,  “beasts 
that  utter  tire.  ” The  Septuagint  does  not  throw  any 
light  upon  the  subject,  as  its  rendering,  “elektron,” 
is  an  ambiguous  word,  and  may  mean  Amber  or  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  gold.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  (in 
his  notes  to  Baer  and  Delitzsch,  text  of  Ezek.  xii.) 
identifies  “hashmal  ” with  the  Assyrian  “eshmaru,” 
which  was  a shining  metallic  alloy.  The  Assyrian 
home  of  this  compound  would  explain  why  the  word 
is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel.  If  “Amber”  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  Ezek.  i.  4,  37,  viii.  2,  it  refers  to  a 
bituminous  substance  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  two  different  varieties;  in  the  Baltic  dis- 
trict it  is  of  a yellow  color,  while  in  the  south  of 
Europe  it  is  red.  Neither  variety,  however,  fits  the 
requirements  of  the  passages  in  Ezekiel,  where  some- 
thing metallic  and  shining  is  intended. 

G.  B.  L. 
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AMBERG  : A town  in  the  district  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate  and  Regensburg  (Ratisbon),  Bavaria:  in- 
habited by  Jews  from  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1298 
the  town  authorities  ordered  that  the  rights  of  the 
Jews  be  respected ; hut  in  the  same  year  the  Jewish 
community  suffered  from  persecutions  instigated  by 
the  leader  of  the  peasants,  Riudtleisch.  The  Nurem- 
berg “ Martyrologium  ” gives  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing who  died  there  for  the  faith : Kalonymus  hen 
Shabbethai  and  his  wife  Gutlin;  Judlin,  his  wife, 
step-daughter,  and  two  children;  Baruch  ben  Jehiel 
ha-Kohen,  his  wife  Minna,  and  two  children ; Lendiu 
ben  Baruch,  a young  teacher ; Gershon  ben  Solomon 
ha-Levi;  Moses  ben  Israel.  In  1364  permission  was 
given  to  Sussmanu,  “ Hochmeister  ” of  the  Jews  in 
Regensburg,  to  keep  a school  in  Amberg ; and  in  1366 
the  Jews  of  that  town  obtained  the  same  rights  as 
their  brethren  in  Heidelberg.  In  1369  one  Bendit  and 
his  son  Noel  were  received  into  the  community  for 
three  years  without  the  payment  of  any  tax.  The 
same  privilege  was  extended  to  the  “ Hochmeister  ” 
Jlosse  of  Wene  (Wien  ?),  who  also  received  permission 
to  establish  a school.  All  who  attended  his  school 
were  to  be  amenable  only  to  Jewish  law  as  inter- 
preted by  the  “Hochmeister.”  Count  Palatine  Ru- 
pert promised  full  protection  to  all  Jews  settling  in 
Amberg.  In  1389  a Jew  of  Amberg,  named  Eberl, 
sold  his  house,  which  was  situated  near  the  syna- 
gogue. In  1390  another  Jew,  Noah,  negotiated 
with  the  town  council  of  Amberg,  Toward  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Amberg,  and  tlieir  synagogue  was  annexed  to  the 
church  of  the  town,  the  Frauenkirche.  They  re- 
moved to  the  neighboring  towns,  Sulzbach,  Schnait- 
tach,  and  Sulzblirg,  which,  from  that  time,  con- 
tained larger  Jewish  communities;  but  eventually 
the  Jews  returned  to  Amberg  in  small  numbers. 
In  1900  there  were  94  members  in  the  congregation 
which  now  belongs  to  the  rabbinate  of  Sulzbiirg. 
The  building  in  which  the  synagogue  is  situated 
was  purchased  in  1896. 

Bibliography  : Salteld,  Das  Marturologium  des  NUrnherger 

Memnrbuclies,  1897,  p.  183 ; Lowenstein,  Bcitrdge  zur  Gescli. 

d.  Juden  in  Deutschland,  189.5,  i.  5,  6 ; A.  Eckstein,  Gescli. 
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A.  F. 

AMBRON,  AMBRAN,  or  EMBRON  (inDJl)  : 
An  Italian  family,  prominent  since  1492,  at  which 
period  they  emigrated  from  Spain  (“Rev.  fit. 
Juives,”  ix.  70,  74).  Of  this  family  the  following 
arc  known  to  have  lived  in  Rome:  Shem-Tob(1539); 
Zerahiah  (1536);  Judah  ben  Shem-Tob  (1550);  Jacob, 
who  in  1618  was  president  of  a charitable  institu- 
tion ; Gabriel  and  Baruch,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centiuy;  Gabriel  (1720);  Alexander 
(1737);  Hezekiah  ben  Gabriel.  The  last-named  paid 
the  printing  expenses  of  the  prayer-book  “Sha'are 
ha-Teshubah”  (Venice,  1775). 

Bibliography  : Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch,  d,  Juden  in 

Rnm,  ii.  378;  Berliner,  Gesch,  d.  Jicden  in  Rom,  ii,  57,  90, 

136,  191,  193, 

M.  B. 

AMBRON,  SHABBETHAI : A philosophical 
writer;  lived  in  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  His  life-work  was  a book  on  the 
universe,  with  the  somewhat  ambitious  title  “Pan- 
cosmosophia.”  It  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Venice 
“ Giornale  de’  Letterati  ” (1710),  and  soon  after  in  the 
Leipsic  “Neuer  Bucher-Saal  der  Gelehrten  Welt.” 
According  to  these  sources,  the  author  made  a sys- 
tematic attempt  to  refute  the  astronomical  views  of 
Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  and  Tycho  Brahe,  and  to  set 
up  a cosmogony,  the  underlying  principle  of  which 
was  that  the  earth  was  fiat.  He  attempted  to  sup- 


port his  views  by  an  appeal  to  Jewish  tradition. 
The  author  had  already  prepared-  some  hundred 
copperplates  to  illustrate  his  theories,  when  the 
Roman  Inquisition  prohibited  the  printing  of  the 
work.  Ambron  sent  his  manuscripts  to  Venice,  but 
here  also  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  papal 
nuncio,  Mottei.  On  learning  that  German  scholars 
were  interested  in  his  work,  he  sent  it  with  the  plates 
to  the  publisher  of  the  “Neuer  Blicher-Saalder  Ge- 
lehrten-Welt,”  who  promised  to  print  it.  The  work, 
however,  has  not  been  published,  and  all  trace  is  lost 
of  the  manuscript. 

Ambron  also  devoted  considerable  work  to  a pro- 
jected Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  with  the  intention  of 
correcting  Bartolocci’s  errors  and  misconceptions. 
This  manuscript  shared  the  fate  of  the  foregoing. 

In  1721  he  is  known  to  have  been  a member  of  the 
Roman  Congrega.  In  a pasquil  written  against  Lor- 
enzo Ganganelli  (later  Pope  Clemens  XIV. ) it  is  said : 
“ Denam  e Ambrun  am6  como  fratelli — Uno  inglese, 
uno  ebreo,  die  f6  il  signore  ” (He  loved  Denam  and 
Ambrun  like  brothers — one  was  an  Englishman,  the 
other  a Jew  who  played  the  role  of  a lord).  Con- 
sidering the  great  difference  in  age  between  Shab- 
bethai Ambron  and  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  (became 
pope  in  1769),  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Ambrun  of  the 
pasquil  is  identical  with  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

Bibliography  : Giornale  de'  Letterati  d'Ralia,  ii.  531-.531, 
Venice,  1710 ; Neuer  BlXeher-Saal  der  Gelehrten^  Welt  1710, 
1713, 1713,  ii.  180,  Iv.  338  et  seq.,  xxv.  66,  xxvi.  143 ; Journal 
des  Savants,  November,  1713;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hehr,  i.  1033; 
Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,  p.  338 ; Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  Hi.  183;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  159;  Stein- 
schneider,  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1843,  p.  333;  Vogel- 
stein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Rom,  ii.  378-381. 

M.  B. 

AMBROSE  : Church  father  and  author ; born 
about  340  at  Treves ; died  397  in  Milan.  This  auda- 
cious prelate — who  as  bishop  of  Milan  dared  to  say 
of  his  emperor,  “The  Emperor  is  in  the  Church,  but 
not  over  the  Church” — is  more  renowned  perhaps  for 
his  energy  and  zeal  than  for  his  learning.  His  at- 
titude toward  Jews  and  Judaism  was  uncompro- 
misingly hostile.  An  address  of  his  to  Christian 
young  people  warns  them  against  intermarriage 
with  Jews  (“De  Abrahamo,”  ix.  84,  xiv.  451).  But 
his  opposition  assumed  a more  positive  and  active 
character  in  the  matter  of  the  bishop 
The  Callin-  of  Callinicum  in  Mesopotamia.  It  ap- 
icum  Riot,  pears  that  in  388  a mob,  led  by  the  local 
bishop  and  many  monks,  destroyed  the 
synagogue  at  Callinicum.  The  emperor  Theodosius 
tiie  Great,  who  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  lack  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  was  nevertheless  just  enough  to  order 
the  reerection  of  the  synagogue  at  the  expense  of  the 
rioters,  including  the  bishop.  Ambrose  immediately 
issued  a fiery  protest  to  the  emperor.  He  writes  to 
Tlieodosius  (“Epistolse,”  xl.  xvi.  1101  et  seq.)  that 
“ the  glory  of  God  ” is  concerned  in  this  matter,  and 
that  therefore  he  can  not  be  silent.  Shall  the  bishop 
be  compelled  to  reerect  a synagogue?  Can  he  re- 
ligiously do  this  thing?  If  he  obey  the  emperor,  he 
will  become  a traitor  to  his  faith ; if  he  disobey  him, 
a martyr.  What  real  wrong  is  there,  after  all,  in 
destroying  a S3magogue,  a “ home  of  perfidy,  a home 
of  impiety,”  in  which  Christ  is  daily  blasphemed? 
Indeed,  he  (Ambrose)  must  consider  himself  no  less 
guilty  than  this  poor  bishop;  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  he  made  no  concealment  of  his  wish  that  all 
synagogues  should  be  destroyed,  that  no  such  places 
of  blasphemy  be  further  allowed  to  exist.  He  also 
states,  in  extenuation,  that  in  the  time  of  Julian,  the 
.lews  destroyed  the  Christian  basilicas  in  Gaza,  Asca- 
lon,  Alexandria,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  hard  to  say 
just  what  foundation  there  is  for  this  charge  against 
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the  Jews,  seeing  that  all  the  misfortunes  which  befell 
the  Christians  in  Julian  the  Apostate's  reign  were 
laid  upon  their  shoulders.  Continuing  in  this  strain 
Ambrose  implored  the  emperor  to  recall  his  edict. 
The  emperor  made  no  reply  to  this  appeal;  but  his 
silence,  instead  of  disconcerting  the  energetic  church- 
man, simply  induced  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  a visit  by  Theodosius  to  Milan  in 
the  winter  of  388-89  offered,  to  speak  upon  the  matter 
from  the  pulpit  in  the  emperor’s  presence  (‘‘Epist.” 
xl.,  xvi.  1113).  He  was,  however,  shrewd  enough 
to  appeal  to  imperial  magnanimity,  and  with  the 
most  favorable  result;  for  after  the  service  Theo- 
dosius greeted  the  bishop  with  the  words,  “ Thou  hast 
preached  against  me!”  “Not  against  thee,  hut  in 
thy  behalf  I ” was  the  prelate’s  ready  reply ; and,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  emperor’s  passing  humor,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  promise  that  the  sentence 
should  be  completely  revoked.  In  this  manner,  this 
altogether  discreditable  affair  ended  in  the  victory 
of  the  Church,  with  the  very  natural  consequence 
that  thereafter  the  prospect  of  immunity  thus  af- 
forded occasioned  spoliations  of  synagogues  all  over 
the  empire.  That  Ambrose  could  nevertheless  oc- 
casionally say  a good  word  for  the  Jews  is  shown  by 
a passage  in  his  “Enarratio  in  Psalmos”  (i.  41,  xiv. 
943),  in  which  he  remarks,  “ Some  Jews  exhibit  purity 
of  life  and  much  diligence  and  love  of  study.” 

That  in  his  literary  activity  Ambrose  drew  ex- 
tensively upon  Philo  is  well  known;  the  fact  even 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  “ Philo  Christianus,  ” the 
Christian  Philo  (Aucher,  introduction 
Ambrose,  to  Philo,  “ Quaestiones  et  Solutiones  ”). 
the  ‘ ‘ Chris-  He  was  the  channel  through  whicli 
tian  many  types  and  personifications  orig- 

Philo.”  inating  with  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
philosophy  were  embodied  in  both  the 
art  and  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
Dante.  So  closely  does  he  follow  Pliilo  that  many 
corrupt  passages  of  the  latter’s  text  may  be  emended 
through  Ambrose’s  quotation  of  them,  and  many 
misreadings  may  in  this  way  be  corrected  (compare 
Forster,  “Ambrosius,  Bischof  von  Mailand,”  p.  180, 
and  the  Vienna  edition  of  Ambrose,  xxii.  pt.  i.  360). 
Examples  of  Ambrose’s  indebtedness  to  Philo  are  to 
be  found  in  his  interpretation  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise  (compare  Ambrose,  “De  Paradiso,”  iii.  14, 
xiv.  280,  with  Philo,  “Leg.  Allegr.”  xix.)as  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  wisdom,  temperance,  courage,  and 
justice.  The  law  concerning  the  children  of  the  two 
wives  (Deut.  xxi.  15)  is  explained  by  Ambrose  (“  De 
Abel  et  Cain,”  i.  4,  xiv.  322)  almost  exactly  in  the 
words  of  Philo  (“De  Sacrificiis  Abelis  et  Caini,”  v.). 
Philo  interprets  Adam  as  signifying  “ reason  ” ; Eve, 
“emotion.”  Ambrose  has  it;  “Adam  mentem  dixi- 
mus ; Evam  sensum  esse  significavimus  ” (“  De  Abra- 
hamo,”  ii.  1,  xiv.  455). 

For  a complete  collection  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions drawn  by  Ambrose  from  Philo,  see  Siegfried 
“Philo  von  Alexandria,”  pp.  371-87.  This  collec- 
tion will  serve  to  show  his  indebtedness  to  Philo, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  actual  allegorical  imagery 
borrowed  from  him  and  the  adoption  of  his  rules  of 
interpretation,  but  also  in  the  numerous  echoes  of 
the  Philonic  doctrines  concerning  God  and  man  which 
therein  abound.  Besides  Philo,  the  IV.  Maccabees 
exerted  great  influence  upon  Ambrose,  particularly 
in  regard  of  his  homiletic  style,  which  in  later  days 
was  regarded  as  unapproachably  fine.  Freudenthal 
shows  how  he  quoted  long  extracts  from  this  book 
in  his  sermons,  frequently,  indeed,  word  for  word. 
But  in  addition  to  these  Alexandrian  sources  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  there  are  numerotis 
traces  of  Palestinian-Jewish  influence  upon  Ambrose. 


Such  Palestinian  interpretations  as  that  of  the  expla- 
nation of  Jacob’s  blessing  (Gen.  xlix.)  as  referring  to 
events  in  the  careers  of  flie  sons  ("  De 
Palestinian  Benedictionibus  Patriarcharum,”  ii.  8, 
Influence  iii.  2,  xiv.  676-077)  may  have  been  de- 
upon  Am-  rived  from  hearsay.  Thatheadoi)t.sthe 
brose.  Jewish  conception  of  the  Antichrist 
as  springing  from  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(“De  Bened.  Patr.”  vii.  32,  xiv.  684)  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  his  acquaintance  with  rabbinical  doctrine 
at  first  hand ; for  at  this  period  the  Church  as  a whole 
had  adopted  the  Jewish  conception  of  Antichrist. 
Ambrose’s  remark  (“  De  Fide,”  iii.  11,  88,  xvi.  607) 
that  Melchizedek  was  not  “an  angel,  as  the  Church 
hath  received  it  from  Jewish  nonsense,”  but  a holy 
man,  shows  that  he  was  not  above  palming  off  as 
Jewish  what  is  distinctlj"  not  so,  for  his  statement 
is  controverted  by  the  old  Haggadah  which  identi- 
fies Melchizedek  with  Shem.  as  Epiphanius  (“  Adv. 
Haer.”  ii.  1,  etc.  (see  Ginzberg,  “ Monatsschrift,” 
1899,  p.  495).  But  Ambrose’s  familiarit}"  with  Jewish 
traditions  is  evidenced  by  such  statements  as  (“De 
Abrahamo,”  ii.  1,  xiv.  455)  that  Abraham  means  “one 
who  crossed  over.”  This  does  not  indicate,  as  has 
been  charged,  that  he  confuses  Abraham  with  Eber; 
but  that  he  follows  the  well-known  Haggadah  (Gen. 
R.  xlii.  8)  that  Abraham  is  called  “Ibri  ” (Gen.  xiv. 
13)  because  he  “came  over”  the  river  Eu])hratos. 
That  he  confuses  Korah’s  “children”  with  Korah’s 
“followers”  (see  Forster,  “Ambrosius,”  p.  316),  also 
originates  in  Palestinian  tradition;  an  old  baraita 
(Sanh.  llOi),  commenting  on  Num.  xxvi.  11,  “not- 
withstanding the  children  of  Korali  died  not,”  makes 
the  statement  that  in  Gehenna,  into  which  Korah’s 
conspirators  descended,  “a  stronghold  was  formed 
for  the  children  of  Korah  where  they  seated  them- 
selves and  sang  hymns.”  Ambro.se’s  cx])Ianation 
that  God  brought  all  the  animals  before  Adam,  in 
order  that  he  might  note  that  each  male  had  its 
female  (“De  Paradiso,”  i.  11,  xiv.  299),  is  the  old 
Haggadah  in  Gen.  R.  xvii.  11.  He  states  that 
Adam  exceeded  tlie  truth  when  he  told  Eve  not  to 
touch  the  Tree  of  Life  (l.c.  i.  12,  xiv.  303),  just 
as  is  narrated  in  “Ah.  R.  N.”  i.,  ed.  Sehechtcr,  iv. 
"When  he  says  that  angels  visiting  Abraham  asked 
where  Sarah  was,  in  order  to  point  out  to  him  her 
modesty  in  avoiding  strangers  (“De  Abrahamo,”  i. 
5,  end),  he  is  drawing  upon  Jewish  tradition  (B.  M. 
87a).  That  Ambrose  misquotes  and  mistinderstands 
many  Haggadot  should  not  he  surprising  when 
Jerome — who  for  many  years  sedulously  studied  at 
the  feet  of  Jewish  rabbis — did  the  same.  Thus 
Ambrose  makes  Barak  the  “son”  of  Deborah  (“De 
'Viduis,  ” i.  8,  45;  xvi.  248),  whereas  the  Midrash  de- 
clares him  to  have  been  her  “ husband  ” (Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  vii. ; Yalk.  on  Jud.  v.  1 ; see  also  L. 
Ginzberg,  “Haggada  bei  den  Kirchenvatern,”  p.  5). 

Ambrose  as  a strenuous  opponent  of  the  Jews  on 
the  one  hand,  and  as  a faithful  pupil  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition and  Jewish  teachers  on  the  other,  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  peculiar  treatment  which 
Judaism  has  encountered  at  the  hands  of  individuals 
as  well  as  nations.  See  also  Hegesippus. 

BiBLiorTRAPHY : First  edition  of  Ambrose's  works : Basel  (Fro- 
ben),  1.527,  by  Erasmus ; particularly  the  Benedictine  edition, 
Paris, 1686-90 ; Venice, 1781  et  seq.;  Migne,  Patrnlogia  Latina, 
xiv.-xvii.,  Paris,  1845 ; all  quotations  in  this  article  are 
from  this  edition;  an  edition  after  the  Milan  MSS.,  by  Bal- 
lerini,  1875-86,  in  6 vols.  A critical  edition  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  in  Corpus  Scriptorum  EccUsiaMicorum  Lat- 
inorum,  xxii.;  Bihlmthek  der  Kirchenvdter,  selected 
works  by  Schulte,  vols.  xv.,  xvi. ; Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers,  2d  series,  vol.  x.;  Some  of  the  Principal 
Writings  of  Ambrose,  trans.  by  de  Romestln,  New  York.  1896 ; 
Baunard,  Clesch.  des  Heiligen  Ambrosius,  1874 ; Bohringer, 
Die  Kirche  Cltristi,  x.,  Stuttgart,  1877 ; Forster,  Ambros- 
ius, Bischof  von  Mailand,  1884 ; Ebert,  Gesch.der  Christlich- 
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lateinischen  Lit.,  vol.  1.,  Leipsic,  1889;  Siegfried,  Philo  von 
Alexandria,  Jena,  1875:  Ihra,  Studia  Amhrosiana,  1889; 
Freudenthal,  Die  Flavius  Josephusbeigelegte Sclirift:  XJeher 
die  Heirschaft  der  Vernunft,  pp.  33-34,  Breslau,  1869. 

L.  G. 

AMBROSIUS,  MOSES  : One  of  the  earliest 
Jewish  settlers  in  New  York,  then  called  New  Am- 
sterdam. He  was  one  of  a party  of  twenty-three 
Jews  who  arrived  in  the  New  Netherlands  in  Sept., 
1654,  apparently  having  left  Bahia,  Brazil,  upon  its 
reconquest  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company.  As  each  member  of  the  paiJy  had 
made  himself  individually  liable  for  the  passage- 
money  of  all  the  party,  and  as  the  immigrants  were 
unable  to  pay  this  mone}'^  in  full,  Ambrosius  was 
one  of  two  who  were  placed  under  civil  arrest  by 
the  municipal  authorities;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  released  in  a short  time,  and,  with  his  asso- 
ciates, to  have  prospered  on  American  soil  under 
the  Dutch  flag.  M.  J.  K. 

AMBBOSOLI ; An  ecclesiastic  dignitary  of 
Rome,  the  events  of  whose  life  touched  the  history  of 
the  Jews  of  that  city  in  1848.  He  distinguished  himself 
through  his  eloquent  sermons  on  tolerance  toward 
the  Jews,  and  preached  in  Santa  Maria  di  Trastevere 
during  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Roman 
Ghetto.  His  eloquence  was  so  effective  that  his  aud- 
iences were  said  to  have  been  an.xious  to  tear  down 
the  walls  of  the  Ghetto  whenever  he  spoke  on  the 
subject.  His  influence,  therefore, was  quite  marked 
in  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  edict  signed 
by  Pius  IX.  on  April  17,1848,  to  remove  the  walls  and 
gates  of  the  Roman  Ghetto.  Berliner  relates  that  he 
lieard  from  a prominent  Roman  Jew,  Samuele  Alatri, 
that  on  the  eventful  night  when  the  Ghetto  walls 
were  torn  down  and  the  enthusiastic  crowd  cheered 
the  torch-lit  laborers,  the  pious  and  learned  Ambro- 
soli  was  present.  Under  his  coat  he  had  concealed 
a crucifix,  ready  to  draw  it  forth  at  any  moment,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion  resist  any  pos- 
sible interference. 

Bibliography  : Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Rom,  ii.  373;  Berliner,  ietzfe  Tage  oils  dem  ROmischen 
Ghetto,  pp.  6 et  sea.-,  Jew.  Clu'on.,  1849,  p.  383. 

H.  G.  E. 

AMELANDER  (AMLANDER),  MENA- 
HEM  MANN  BEN  SOLOMON  HA-LEVI : A 

Dutch  writer  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  He  must 
have  died  before  1767,  since  in  the  edition  of  the 
Pentateuch  published  in  that  year  man}'  of  his  anno- 
tations are  quoted  with  the  addition  to  his  name  of 
the  Hebrew  letters  (“  of  blessed  memory ! ”).  The 
same  edition  sliows  that  he  was  a recognized  au- 
thority on  Hebrew  grammar,  for  he  is  therein  fre- 
quently styled  pTp'lDn  (“the  grammarian”).  He 
was  probably  a teacher  and  preacher.  The  family 
name  Amelander  was  discovered  (by  G.  Polak)  in  the 
epitaph  upon  the  tombstone  of  Amelander’s  daugh- 
ter at  the  cemetery  of  Muiderberg.  He  was  a pu- 
pil of  an  Amsterdam  dayyan  and  publisher,  Moses 
Frankfurter,  for  whose  celebrated  “Biblica  Rabbiui- 
ca” — (Kehillat  Mosheh)  Aimsterdam,  1724-28,  he  un- 
dertook the  proof-reading  of  the  Bible  text.  In  1725 
he  published, together  with  his  hrother-iii-law  Eliezer 
Rudelsheim,  a Judieo-Germau  Bible  Commentary 
■w'ith  text,  under  the  title  “ Maggi-she  Minhah  ” (they 
who  bring  an  offering),  in  folio,  a work  which  en- 
joyed considerable  reputation,  and,  in  view  of  its 
period,  is  not  altogether  without  merit. 

His  edition  of  “ Midrash  Tanhuma,  ” published  in 
1733,  contained  marginal  notes  giving  short  verbal 
and  technical  explanations.  The  Pentateuch  edition 
mentioned  above  (with  the  commentaries  “ Hinnuk  ” 


and  “ Debek  Tob”)  contains  also  a few  extended  an- 
notations by  liim.  In  De  Vidas'  “ Reshit  Hokmah” 
(The  Beginning  of  "Wisdom),  published  in  Amster- 
dam in  1776,  the  commentary  entitled  “La-Da'at 
Hokmah”  (To  Understand  Wisdom),  is  by  Amelan- 
der. His  best-known  work,  however,  is  the  Judieo- 
German  continuation  of  “Josippon,”  which  first 
appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1744.  It  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  many  legends,  a compendium  of  Jewish  his- 
tory down  to  his  time,  but  is  especially  valuable  for 
information  concerning  the  settlement  and  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Holland,  particularly  in  Amsterdam. 
Indeed,  for  the  history  of  the  German  and  Polish 
Jews  there,  it  is  almost  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion. Proof  of  the  great  interest  aroused  by  the 
book  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1767 
it  was  reprinted  in  Fiirth.  The  edition  that  ap- 
peared in  Amsterdam  in  1771,  entitled  “Keter  Mal- 
kut”  or  “Sheerit  Yisrael,”  contained  an  additional 
chapter  continuing  the  history  of  the  Jews  up  to 
the  year  1770.  This  chapter,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  Amelander,  but  by 
the  publisher  of  the  work.  A Dutch  translation  of 
“ Sheerit  Yisrael,”  which  appeared  in  1855,  was  made 
by  the  journalist,  L.  Goudsmit,  then  living  in  Am- 
sterdam, and  contained  numerous  annotations  by 
Gabriel  Polak. 

Bibliography  : Biographical  statements  in  the  footnotes  to  the 
preface  of  Goudsmit’s  edition  of  Sheerit  Yisrael ; Steinschnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bodl,  No.  6365 ; Burst,  Bibl.  Jvd.  il.  330 ; Rabhino- 
vicz,  Katalng,  No.  13  (No.  917):  Roest,  Cat.  der  Rosenthal' - 
schen  Bihl.  1.  63,  64 ; Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books,  Brit.  Mus. 
p.  531 ; Ben.iacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  318,  563. 

J.  Vr. 

AMEMAR  (=  Ami  Mar);  A compound  word, 
of  which  the  first  element  is  the  prenomen,  the  sec- 
ond a title  often  found  among  the  Jewish  sages  in 
Babylonia,  and  meaning  “ master  ” (compare  the 
dictionary  ‘Aruk  under  the  word  “ Abaye”).  There 
are  two  Babylonian  teachers  always  quoted  by  that 
name  alone. 

Amemar  I.:  An  amora  of  the  third  generation 
(fourth  century),  junior  contemporary  of  R.  Judah 
b.  Ezekiel  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  48a)  and  of  Rab  Sheshet  (Hub 
107a).  With  the  study  of  the  Halakah  he  combined 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  passages  from  which 
he  often  adduced  to  support  either  a legal  enact- 
ment or  a saying  of  the  rahbis.  Thus  to  the  apho- 
rism, by  Abdimi  of  Haifa,  that  with  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  taken 
from  the  prophets  and  bestowed  upon  the  sages. 
Amemar  appends,  “And  the  wise  man  is  superior  to 
the  prophet,  for  thus  the  Bible  says  (Ps.  xc.  12), 
n»Dn  33^  N’'3J1  ‘ and  the  prophet  is  a wise  heart  ’ ; 
and  as  in  all  definitions  the  lesser  is  defined  by  the 
greater,  this  proves  that  the  wise  man  ranks  higher 
than  the  prophet  ” (B.  B.  12a). 

This  singular  translation  of  the  word  “ nabi  ” as  a 
noun,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  it 
as  a verb,  is  also  found  in  the  Targum  in  Ibn  Ezra 
on  the  passage,  in  the  name  of  Moses  ibn  Gikatella, 
and  also  in  Maimonides’  “Moreh,”  ii.  chap.  38,  end, 
and  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Griitz  in  his  “ Krit- 
ischer  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen,”  ad  loc. 

Amemar  II.;  A senior  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Rab  Ashi,  the  projector  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, with  whom  he  frequently  discussed  important 
halakot  (B.  M.  68a;  Ber.  12a;  Bez.  22a;  Ket.  215; 
Kid.  725;  B.  K.  79a;  Hub  535,  58a).  Amemar  re- 
established the  college  at  Nehardea,  and  restored  it 
to  its  original  reputable  position — it  having  been  de- 
stroyed over  a century  before  by  Odenathus  (Bar 
Nazar,  Ket.  515,  Yer.  Ter.  viii.  465;  Gratz,  2d  ed., 
iv.,  note  28) — and  was  its  rector  for  more  than  thirty 
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j-ears  (390-422).  In  addition  to  tliat  office  he  was 
the  president  of  the  court  at  Nehardea  and  intro- 
duced several  changes  in  tlie  ritual  (R.  H.  31i,  Suk. 
55(1,  B.  B.  31a);  and  on  royal  festivals  he,  together 
with  Rab  Ashi  and  Mar  Zutra,  officially  represented 
the  Jews  at  the  court  of  Yezdigerd  11.  (Ket.  61a). 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Huna  bar  Nathan  was 
among  the  assembled  dignitaries,  and  the  king,  hap- 
pening to  notice  that  Huna’s  girdle  was  deranged, 
adjusted  it,  remarking,  “It  is  written  of  you  (Ex. 
xix.  6),  ‘ Ye  shall  be  a kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
holy  nation,’  and  you  must  therefore  wear  the  girdle 
as  priests  do.”  When  Amemar  heard  of  this,  he 
said  to  Huna,  “ On  thee  has  been  realized  the  pro- 
phetic promise  (Isa.  xlix.  23),  ‘ Kings  shall  be  thy 
attendants  ’ ” (Zeb.  19a).  Amemar’s  erudition  was 
continued  in  his  son  Mar,  who  often  quoted  him  to 
Rab  Ashi(Pes.  74i;  Suk.  32h,  41i;  B.  M.  68a;  B. 
B.  174a);  and  some  of  his  homiletic  observations 
have  found  their  waj^  into  the  Bab3donian  Talmud 
(Sotah,  9a;  B.  B.  45a). 

Bibliography  : Bacher,  Aq.  Bab.  Am.  p.  146. 

S.  M. 

AMEMAR  B.  MAR  YANU^IA  (YAN?;A)  : 

A Babylonian  teacher  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amoraic 
generations,  who,  together  with  the  exilarch  (Resh 
Galuta)  Huna  Mar  II.  and  Mesharsheya  b.  Pakod, 
first  snlTered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  Judaism  on 
Babylonian  soil — victims  of  the  persecutions  inau- 
gurated by  King  Firuz  (Pheroces,  4o8-8o).  Amemar 
was  executed  in  the  month  of  Adar  470,  two  months 
after  the  execution  of  his  fellow  martj'rs. 
Bibliography’:  Epi^Ue  of  Sherira  Gaon,  ed.  Neubauer; 

(iratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  2d  ed.,  iv.  405 ; Heilprin,  Seder  ba- 

Dorot.  ed.  Ma.skiIeison,  p.  72;  Zacuto,  Yuhaain,  ed.  Fili- 

powski,  p.  115. 

S.  M. 

AMEN  (“So  is  it,”  or  “So  shall  it  be”):  A word 
used  at  the  conclusion  of  a prayer,  or  in  other  con- 
nections, to  express  affirmation,  approval,  or  desire. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  and 
is  perliaps  the  most  wideh’  knoYvn  word  in  human 
speech ; being  familiar  to  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mo- 
hammedans. It  occurs  thirteen  times  in  the  Maso- 
retic  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Septuagint 
in  three  additional  pas.sages  (Jer.  iii.  19,  xv.  11, 
Isa.  XXV.  1).  From  these  passages  it  is  possible 
to  trace  in  part  the  gradual  development  of  Amen 
from  an  adjective  (or,  according  to  Barth,  “ Die  No- 
minal bildung  in  den  Semitischen  Sprachen,”  5c,  76,  a 
noun,  meaning  “ firmness,”  “ certainty  ”)  into  an  inde- 
clinable interjection. 

The  primitive  use  of  Amen  is  in  I Kings,  i.  36, 
where  also  it  serves  to  introduce  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. This  introductoiy  Amen  occurs  also  in  Jer. 
xxviii.  6;  but  in  another  passage  (xi.  5)  Jeremiah 
shows  familiaritj’  with  the  detached  Amen.  The  de- 
tached Amen  is  that  use  of  the  Amen  in  Yvhich  the 
expected  answer  is  omitted  and  left  to  be  inferred 
from  the  context.  Num.  v.  22  (in  which  Amen 
is  repeated  twice),  Dent.  xxvii.l5  et  seq.,  and  Neh.v. 
13,  show  that  the  detached  Amen  was  employed  in 
solemn  oaths  for  which  the  brief  Amen  was  more 
effective  than  a whole  sentence. 

Similar  to  the  detached  Amen  is  the  use  of  the 
Amen  in  Neh.  viii.  6,  I Chron.  xvi.  36,  and  Ps.  cvi. 
48,  from  which  it  is  learned  that  during  the  Persian 
epoch  Amen  was  the  responsoiy  of  the  people  to  the 
doxology  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  Too  little 
is  knoYvn,  however,  of  the  Temple  worship  of  that 
period  to  make  it  possible  to  determine  Yvhether,  as 
Graetz  holds.  Amen  and  Amen  Halleluiah  were  the 
only  responsories  used.  The  passages  in  Psalms 
parallel  to  that  cited  above  (xli.  14,  Ixxii.  18-19, 


Ixxxix.  53)  make  it  apparent  that  the  responsorj' 
Yvas  longer;  and  there  exists  a reliable  tradition 
(Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  22;  Ta'anit,  i.11,166;  Yer.  Ber.l4c, 
end ; Sotah,  406)  that  at  a period  not  far  removed 
from  the  oldest  Pharisaic  traditions  Amen  was  not 
generally  employed  in  the  Temple  liturgj’.  The 
opposite  view  of  Graetz  in  his  attempt  to  distort 
the  evident  meaning  of  the  text  in  this  Tosefta  is 
disproved  bj’  Sifre,  Deut.  xxxii.  3,  306,  which  clearly 
shows  that  in  ancient  times  the  usual  responsive 
formula  in  the  synagogue  and  the  Temple  was: 
“ Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glorv’  of  his  kingdom  for 
ever  and  ever”  (V’V'l3''3''El’"3)  T133  D3'  inn 

Ijn  Thus  the  statement  in  the  Tosefta  be- 

comes intelligible:  while  sj'nagogues  adopted  the 
Amen,  the  Temple  preserved  the  longer  form.  Even 
in  later  times — at  least  during  the  exi.stence  of  the 
Temple — the  Amen  could  not  entirelv  suiqilant  the 

T 1 lonscrresponsorvVy  o 3 3’ 3:  andthe 

Liturgical  r-i  it  • 

Amen.  1*1313  N3n  n'133’  NH'  pS 

(■l''C'"n''"N)  (“Praised  be  the 

great  Name  [that  is,  the  Tetragrammaton]  for  ever 
and  ever  ”)  is  a combination  of  the  svnagogue  Amen 
with  the  Temjile  formula  V 3'"3,  the  Aramaic 
equivalent  of  which  is  ■)''C>”rp"X.  This  explains  the 
great  significance  which  the  Talmud  (Shah.  1196)  and 
the  Midrash  (Eccl.  R.  on  ix.  14,  15)  attaches  to  the 
blessing,  a remnant  of  the  Temple  liturgy. 

Since  the  rabbis  paid  strict  regard  to  precise  ar- 
rangement of  prayer-formulas,  naturalh’  the  use  of 
Amen  in  the  liturgj’  was  rigorouslj'  determined  by 
them.  The  Amen  as  a resiionsory  of  the  jieople  is 
already  sjioken  of  by  the  rabbis,  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Amen  was  only  the  responsory  to  the  reader’s 
doxology  "n'  nriN  1113  (“  Blessed  art  thou,  G Lord ! ” 
Mishnah  Ta'anit,  ii.  5;  Suk.  516.  It  is  here  recorded 
that  in  the  great  synagogue  of  Alexandria  the  at- 
tendant, at  the  conclusion  of  the  reader’s  doxologj’, 
signaled  the  congregation  ivith  a flag  to  respond 
Amen).  Of  equal  importance  with  this  doxology 
was  the  priestl}’  blessing,  to  each  verse  of  which  the 
congregation  responded  Amen  (Jlishnah  Sotah,  vii. 
3).  As  expressly  stated  in  a Baraita  (Ber.  45a),  the 
use  of  Amen  at  the  conclusion  of  a praj-er,  men- 
tioned in  Tobit,  viii.  8,  must  have  been  verj'  com- 
mon among  Jews  in  ancient  times.  Still,  the  Chris- 
tian custom  of  concluding  every  prayer  with  Amen 
seems  to  have  brought  this  use  of  Amen  into  bad 
repute  among  the  Jews  (Ber.  l.c.)\  and  it  was  de- 
cided in  Babylonia,  about  400,  that  only  at  grace 
after  meals  the  third  benediction  (originally  the  last) 
should  conclude  Yvith  Amen  (Ber.  l.c.),  while  in 
Palestine  (Yer.  Ber.  v.  4)  Amen  was  used  at  the 
end  of  the  last  doxology.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Spanish  ritual  followed  the  Palestinian  custom  ; the 
German  and  Polish  Jews  conforming  to  the  Baby- 
lonian usage  (compare  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk,”  ^ 1,  136, 
end,  and  the  commentaries  thereon). 

The  use  of  Amen  in  response  to  the  expression  of 
a good  wish  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  (Ket.  666) ; whence 
Desidera-  is  derived  the  medieval  custom  of  suf- 
tive  and  fixing  an  Amen  to  every  possible  ex- 
Responsive  pression  of  a desire.  Especially  fa vor- 
Amen.  ite  phrases  are  "|”'3N  = pVT  'H'  p pK 
(“  Amen ! maj’  this  be  the  will  ” [of 
God])  generally  used  after  praj’ers  which  do  not 
conclude  with  a doxology;  N"t3'’^C^  = 
pX  D'31t3  (“Maj'  he  live  to  see  good  da}'S,  Amen!  ”). 
a formula  usuallj'  appended  to  the  name  in  letters; 
and  "N  "IDNII  (“And  let  us  saj’  Amen!  ”),  with  which 
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tlie  reader  concludes  a special  prayer  ora  prayer  for 
a private  person.  The  later  responsive  Amen  is  em- 
ployed at  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  grace 
after  meals  (Ber.  47a) ; for,  according  to  the  rabbis, 
every  doxology  must  be  responded  to  with  an  Amen. 

The  meaning  of  Amen  is  discussed  by  Rabbis 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  and  Simon  ben  Yohai.  The 
former,  a younger  contemporary  of  the  Apostles, 
says:  “When  the  dwellers  of  Gehenna  chant  their 
Amen  at  the  very  time  that  the  holy  name  of  God 
is  praised  by  the  congregations  . . . the  doors  of 
hell  yield  and  angels  carry  them  in  white  robes  into 
paradise  on  the  last  day  ” (Eliyahu  Zutta  xx.).  That 
this  utterance  is  not  a later  invention,  is  proved 
by  the  kindred  sayings  of  Simon  ben  Yohai  (Shab. 
1196,  Midr.  Tehil.,  xxxi.  22).  A poetical  account  of 
the  power  of  Amen  is  given  in  Yalk.  ii.  296  to  Isa. 
xxvi.  2,  in  which  the  final  release  from  hell  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

“ After  God  shall  have  puhlicly  revealed  the  new  Messianic 
Torah,  Zerubbabel  will  recite  the  Kaddish.  His  voice  wilt  be 
heard  throughout  the  world,  so  that  all  dwellers  upon  earth,  as 
well  as  Jewish  sinners  and  righteous  heathens  in  hell,  will  ex- 
claim, ‘ Amen ! ’ Moved  to  pity  by  this  Amen  from  the  dwellers 
of  hell,  God  will  bid  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  release 
them  from  hell  and  place  them  in  paradise ; which  command 
the  angels  will  forthwith  proceed  to  carry  out.  ” 

A similar  Haggadali  occurs  in  Siddur  R.  Amram 
(136,  foot),  wliich  is  referred  to  by  Hogg  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  17).  The  legend  regarding  a pious 
Jew  who  once  neglected  to  answer  Amen  to  the 
doxology,  recounted  by  Jaffe  in  his  introduction  to 
“Lebush,”  i.,  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  the  Amen  was  widely  employed  in  the  Jewish 
liturgy  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament 
authors.  Amen  occurs  extensively  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  the  use  of  almost  one  half  the  number 
of  Amens  found  therein  (fifty-two  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen)  is  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament 
writings,  having  no  parallel  in  Hebrew  (see  how- 
ever, Dalman,  “ Worte  Jesu,”  p.  186);  for,  as  is  never 
the  case  in  Hebrew,  the  Amen  is  sometimes  found 
at  the  beginning  of  a sentence  without  reference  to 
what  precedes.  The  explanation  of  Delitzsch  that 
this  Amen  is  an  erroneous  form  of  the  Aramaic 
NJ'ON  (“  I say  ”),  is  disproved  not  only 
Amen  in  by  the  fact  that  NJ’ON  is  exclusively 
the  New  Babylonian-Aramaic,  but  by  the  fur- 
Testament.  ther  fact  that  NJ’DN  is  used  exclusively 
in  a hypothetic  sense  (against  ‘£r. 
32rt),  while  in  the  New  Testament,  Amen  expresses 
certainty.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  6 ‘Afir/v  in 
Rev.  iii.  14  as  a de.signation  of  Jesus.  The  attempted 
explanation  of  this  use  from  II  Cor.  i.  20  is  altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

The  primitive  Christian  Church  borrowed  the 
Amen,  as  it  did  most  of  its  liturgy,  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  following 
passage  of  Paul  (I  Cor.  xiv.  16),  “ When  thou  shalt 
bless  with  the  spirit  (nDtlTIDS),  how  shall  he  that 
occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  (iSiutov  tOVTn) 
say  Amen?  ” Paul  here  speaks  of  the  reader’s  duty 
to  recite  his  prayers  aloud  in  order  that  the  ignorant 
people  might  have  compensation  in  answering  the 
Amen  to  the  doxology.  The  very  same  teachings 
are  given  by  the  rabbis  (Tosef.,  R.  H.  iv.  [ii.]  12; 
Gemara,  ib.  16iutov  compare  also  “Shul- 

han  ‘Aruk  Orah  Hayyim,”  ^ 124,  4-6;  § 139,  6).  It 
is  known  that  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (about 
second  century)  Amen  was  pronounced  after  prayer 
and  the  Eucharist  (“Apologia,”  i.  § 65,  67).  Je- 
rome shows  by  his  “ad  similitudinem  cmlestis  toni- 
trui  Amen  rehoat"  (“  Commentarius  ad  Galatas,” 
preface  to  book  ii.)  that  the  Church  had  adopted 
from  the  Synagogue  even  the  practise  of  enunciating 


the  “ Amen  with  the  full  power  ” — of  the  voice  (Shab. 
1196). 

In  accordance  with  the  less  public  character  of  Mo- 
hammedan worship,  Amen  is  very  little  used  among 
the  followers  of  Islam.  Still  it  is  universally  em- 
ployed by  them  after  every  recital  of  the  first  sura, 
the  so-called  Surat  al-fatiha. 

Bibliography:  Ber.  i.  11-19;  Blau,  Rev.  Et.  Jiiiue.v,  xxxl. 
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Lutherische  Theoloyie,  1856,  pp.  432  et  seq. ; Gratz,  in  Mo- 
natsschrift,  1873,  pp.  481-496 ; Hogg,  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  ix. 
1-23 ; J.  Caro,  SlmUmn  'Aruk,  i.  § 54, 3 ; § 56,  2 ; § 129,  6-10 ; 
§ 315 ; Lane,  Arahic-English  Lexicon,  s.v. ; Baidawi  and 
Zamakt  Shari  on  first  sura ; Maimonides,  Yad  ka-Hazakah, 
i.,  TeflUah,  viii.  9,  ix.  1-4 ; Nestle,  E.vi)ositnry  Times,  Janu- 
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L.  G. 

AMERICA  : * The  name  “ America  ” is  used  in 
this  article  in  its  broadest  signification,  as  applied  to 
the  entire  western  world ; that  is.  North  and  South 
America  and  all  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the 
earliest  expeditions  and  attempts  at  settlement  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  and  in  many  of  the 
contiguous  islands,  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  Jews  and  their  hi.story. 

Columbus  received  great  assistance  from  astro- 
nomical works  prepared  by  Jews,  and  from  scien- 
tific instruments  of  which  Jews  were  the  invent- 
ors. Luis  de  Santangel  and  Gabriel  Sanchez — both 
Maranos — and  Juan  Cabrero,  of  Jewish  descent, 
urged  upon  Queen  Isabella  the  importance  of  the 
plans  of  Columbus,  and  were  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  funds  for  the  first  and  second  voyages.  The 
expenses  of  the  latter  were  defrayed  almost  exclu- 
sively out  of  moneys  derived  from  the  confiscated 
properties  of  Jews. 

At  least  five  persons  of  Jewish  blood  accompanied 
Columbus  upon  his  first  voyage,  among  whom  spe- 
cial mention  must  be  made  of  Luis  de 
Jews  Ac-  Torres,  who  was  to  have  acted  in  the 
company  capacity  of  interpi-eter.  Torres  is  said 
Columbus,  to  have  been  tlie  first  European  to 
tread  the  soil  of  America,  and  the  first 
to  discover  the  use  of  tobacco.  He  settled  and  died 
in  Cuba. 

On  March  31,  1492,  the  Catholic  monarchs  issued 
a decree  to  the  effect  that  within  four  months  all 
Jews  and  Jewesses  were  to  leave  the  kingdoms  and 
lands  of  Spain.  On  April  30  the  decree  was  pub- 
licly announced  by  the  heralds;  and  on  the  same 
day  Columbus  was  ordered  to  equip  a fleet  for  his 
voyage  to  the  Indies.  On  Aug.  2,  1492,  about  300,- 
000  Jews  left  Spain  to  settle  wherever  they  might 
find  a shelter;  and  on  the  following  day  the  fleet  of 
Columbus  set  sail.  His  journal  opens  with  a refer- 
ence to  the  coincidence  in  time  of  these  two  events. 
Columbus’  first  account  of  his  discovery  took  the 
form  of  a letter  to  his  Jewish  patron,  Santangel. 

The  facts  mentioned  suffice  to  explain  the  very 
early  presence  of  Jews  in  America  (see  Kayserling, 
“Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Participation  of 
Jews  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Discoveries,” 
New  York,  1894,  and  the  article  Ameeica,  Discov- 
ery of). 

Brazil : Brazil  was  discovered  in  1499  by  a Span- 
iard, Pinzon,  and  independently  in  1500  by  a Portu- 
guese, Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral.  With  him  was  a 

*This  article  is  intended  as  an  outline;  numerous  de- 
tails have  therefore  been  omitted.  Each  state,  all  of  the  large 
cities,  and  many  of  the  important  towns  are  treated  in  separate 
articles.  America  is  also  treated  under  numerous  subject-head- 
ings wherever  appropriate.  Text  references  have  been  inten- 
tionally omitted : they  will  be  supplied  in  the  individual  articles. 
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Jewish  mariner,  Caspar,  who  was  of  much  assist- 
ance in  the  discovery  of  Brazil  and  who  is  favorablj' 
mentioned  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  (Kayserling,  l.c. 
p.  117).  Brazil  was  the  part  of  America  earliest  in- 
habited by  large  numbers  of  Jews.  Portugal  sent 
annually  two  sliiploads  of  Jews,  and  criminals,  and 
also  deported  persons  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition.  The  Maranos  are  said 
Early  to  have  quickly  thrown  off  their  mask 
Portuguese  and  to  have  professed  Judaism.  As 

Colonies,  early  as  1548  (according  to  some,  1531) 
Portuguese  Jews,  it  is  asserted,  trans- 
planted the  sugar-cane  from  Madeira  to  Brazil;  but 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  it  is  indisputable  that 
nearly  all  the  large  sugar-plantations  of  Brazil  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  belonged 
to  Jews. 

So  extensive  had  the  emigration  to  Portuguese 
colonies  become  in  1557  that  on  June  30  of  that  year 
an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  Maranos  to  leave 
Portugal.  A stringent  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  settlement  of  .Tews  in  the  Spanish  colonies  as 
well,  yet  some  of  position  and  wealth  were  among 
the  early  settlers.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  prohibition  was  removed  in  1577  upon  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Jews  in  the  colonies  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  1,700,000  cruzados,  equivalent  to  aboutS714,- 
000.  In  1611  mention  is  made  of  wealthy  Maranos 
making  the  return  trip  from  Bahia  to  Portugal. 

That  Jews  had  settled  in  Brazil,  prior  to  the 
Dutch  occupation,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
them  a military  factor,  is  shown  by  the  argument 
advanced  in  favor  of  an  attack  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  on  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  “that 
the  Jews  there  would  be  ready  to  aid  the  Dutch  in 
any  attempt.”  This  attack  was  successfully  made 
in  1624,  at  which  time  all  the  Jews  in  the  country 
united  in  the  formation  of  a congregation.  Jews 
had  invested  largely  in  the  Dutch 
Under  West  India  Company ; and  to  this  fact 

Dutch  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Holland 
Rule.  authorities  is  traceable.  Those  who 
had  come  over  under  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  rule  were  reenforced  in  1642  by  a party  of  600 
from  Amsterdam,  bringing  with  them  Hakam  Isaac 
Aboab,  who  settled  at  Recife  (Pernambuco),  and  was 
probably  the  first  rabbi  in  Brazil.  Among  these 
settlers  was  also  Ephraim  Sueiro,  a step-brother  of 
Manasseh  ben  Israel.  Manasseh  himself  intended 
to  emigrate  to  Brazil,  as  is  learned  from  a letter  of 
Vossius  to  Grotius;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  the 
leading  men  of  his  community.  There  were  also 
settlements  at  Parahiba,  Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  Recife  alone  there  were  more 
than  5,000  Jews  in  1654. 

The  Brazilian  Jews  enjoyed  the  same  rights  as 
other  Dutch  subjects;  and  they  rendered  valuable 
services  both  as  soldiers  and  in  civil  life. 

The  first  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlers  in  Amer- 
ica, other  than  banished  criminals,  were  adventurers 
seeking  land  for  the  crown  or  gold  for  themselves. 
This  was  not  true  of  the  Jews.  Expelled  first  from 
Spain,  next  from  Portugal,  they  desired  only  a place 
in  which  they  might  have  the  opportunity  to  live 
and  to  throw  off  the  mask  of  Christianity  which  they 
had  been  forced  to  wear.  Though  they  engaged 
largely  in  commerce — in  which  they  had  especial  ad- 
vanta.ges,  having  correspondents  in  Venice,  in  Tur- 
key, and  in  other  countries  to  which  their  corelig- 
ionists had  emigrated — they  counted  among  their 
number  several  scholars,  and  during  the  Dutch  oc- 
cupation maintained  friendly  relations  with  learned 
men  in  Amsterdam. 

The  first  trace  of  Jewish  literature  in  America  is 


found  in  1636,  when  some  Brazilian  Jews,  in  dispute 
about  liturgical  questions,  sought  counsel  of  Rabbi 
Hayyim  Shabbethai  of  Salonica.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  living  in  Brazil, 
in  addition  to  Rabbi  Isaac  Aboab  mentioned  above, 
a well-known  Talmudist,  .lacob  La- 
First  garto,  and  the  poet  Eliyaiiu  Ma- 
American  ciiorko.  Apparentlj' the  first  Jewish 
Jewish  scholar  born  on  American  soil  was 
Scholar.  Jacob  de  Velosino,  born  in  Pernam- 
buco in  1657,  a philosopher,  ph3"sician, 
and  polemical  writer  of  ability. 

In  1646  war  broke  out  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Portuguese ; and  in  this  struggle,  which  lasted  nine 
years,  the  Jews  aided  the  Dutch  until  the  end.  The 
Dutch  capitulation  (1654)  contained  a rather  ominous 
clause  wherein  the  Portuguese  promised  to  the  Jews 
“an  amnesty  in  all  wherein  thej^  could  ])romise  it.” 
The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  this  war  are  related  in 
a poem  by  Isaac  Aboab,  which  is  probably  the  earli- 
est product  extant  of  Jewish  authorship  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Inquisition 
was  formallj'  established  in  Brazil,  there  is  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  Holy  Office  seized  suspected 
persons  and  sent  them  to  Portugal  for  trial.  At  all 
events,  the  Portuguese  conquest  was  followed  ly 
the  dispersion  of  tlic  Jewish  colonj’.  Manj'  returned 
to  Amsterdam,  some  went  to  the  French  settlements 
— Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  Cayenne — some  to 
Curasao,  and  others  to  New  Amsterdam.  We  have 
travelers’  statements  to  the  effeet  that  as  late  as  1850 
a few  remained  in  Brazil  as  IMaranos ; and  in  very 
recent  times  small  congregations  have  been  formed. 

Mexico : Mexico,  which  contained  the  most 
highly  civilized  aborigines  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, was  invaded  by  Cortez  in  1519;  the  capital 
rvas  captured  in  1521,  and  the  country  made  a Span- 
ish colony  under  the  name  of  Nueva  Espana  (New 
Spain). 

The  most  authentic  information  concerning  the 
Jews  of  Mexico  is  unhappily  contained  in  the  records 
of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  accurate,  if  not  de- 
tailed, accounts  are  derived. 

The  first  auto  da  fe  celebrated  in  New  Spain  w'as 
held  in  the  year  1536;  and  the  first  .Tew,  or  rather 
“ Judaizer”  {Judaisant),  as  he  was  called,  mentioned 
in  these  records  is  a certain  Francisco  Mil  Ian,  who 
was  “ reconciled  ” in  the  j-ear  1539.  His  case  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a solitary  one ; since  for  many 
years  after  all  of  those  tried  ly  the  Inquisition  were 
Lutherans  or  persons  otherwise  suspected  of  hercs.y. 

In  1571  the  Inquisition  was  formally  established 
in  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  “of  freeing  the  land, 
which  had  been  contaminated  by  Jews 
Jews  and  and  heretics,  especially  of  the  Portu- 
the  In-  guese  nation.” 
quisition.  It  is  not  until  1578  that  the  names 
of  Jews — three  in  that  year — are  again 
met  with ; and  from  that  time  on,  until  the  close  of 
the  Inquisition  records  of  Mexico  in  1803  (the  Holj’' 
Office  was  not  formallj^  disestablished  in  Mexico 
until  1820),  a large  proportion,  possibly  as  many  as 
one-half,  of  those  tried  were  Jews.  Since  all  of  these 
were  Maranos,  and  a great  number  of  the  secret  Jews 
must  have  escaped  the  ej^e  of  the  Inqui.sition,  a fair 
conception  may  thus  be  obtained  of  the  very  consid- 
erable number  who  settled  and  lived  in  Mexico  dur- 
ing this  period.  Paramus,  the  historian,  writing  in 
1599,  states  that  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  the  Jews 
publicly  celebrated  their  Passover;  but  the  state- 
ment is  open  to  question. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  Mexico  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  gained 
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from  the  fact  that,  in  a single  trial  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion— that  of  a boy  in  1642 — the  names  of  no  less 
than  eighty-six  Judaizersare  mentioned.  It  is  gen- 
erally assumed  that  one  of  the  principal  motives  of 
the  Inquisition  was  the  confiscation  of  estates;  and 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  Jews  tried  in  Mexico  were  mine-owners 
or  merchants.  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been 
many  jMexican  Jews  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
Between  1600  and  1650  the  following  occupations  of 
Jews  and  Jewesses  are  recorded;  butcher,  gilder, 
baker,  sugar-hawker,  peanut- vender,  silversmith, 
juggler,  nurserymaid,  and  seamstress. 

In  recent  times  Jews  have  again  immigrated  to 
Mexico;  and  for  a short  time  a Jewish  journal  was 
published  in  the  capital  city. 

From  1590  until  the  revolt  of  Mexico  from  Span- 
ish rule  the  Philippine  Islands  were  governed 
through  the  viceroy  and  audiencia  of  Mexico ; and 
prior  to  1601  at  least  four  Jews  had  gone  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  city  of  Manila. 

Other  South  American  States  : Peru  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Spanish  in  1583-34;  and  many  Spanish 
Jews  took  refuge  in  Lima.  Philip  11.  took  rigorous 
measures  against  them,  and  early  introduced  the  In- 
quisition. From  imperfect  records  it  appears  that 
a Jew  was  burnt  there  in  1581.  In  1639  twelve 
Portuguese  merchants,  supposed  to  be  Jews,  were 
burnt,  one  of  them  being  described  as  “the  Judai- 
zing  millionaire  Manuel  Bautista  Perez.”  Six  thou- 
sand Portuguese,  of  whom  it  may  be  assumed  many 
were  Jews,  purchased  the  right  of  residence  upon 
the  payment  of  200,000  ducats.  It  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  writers  upon  the  Inquisition  that  in 
Lima  the  Holy  Office  was  particularly  rapacious, 
and  that  all  rich  Portuguese  were  charged  with  be- 
ing Judaizers.  Yet  it  is  extremely  likely  that  this 
cynical  view  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  larger  num- 
ber of  Portuguese  in  Peru  in  early 
Peru.  days  were  actually  Maranos.  A few 
details  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Peru  are  known,  through  a memoir  composed  from 
original  manuscript  sources  by  B.  Vicuna  MacKenna, 
of  a certain  Francisco  Moyen,  who  suffered  most 
grievously  from  the  Inquisition  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  very  recent  times  Jews  to  the  number 
of  about  500  have  resettled  in  Peru. 

Jews  are  also  to  be  found  in  very  small  numbers 
in  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  South  American 
states.  To  the  Argentine  Republic,  however,  there 
has  been  a systematic  immigration,  due  directly  to  the 
efforts  of  Baron  de  Hirsch.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  settled  in  that  country  about  6,755 
Jews  (see  Agricultural  Colonies  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic). 

Surinam  : As  early  as  1644  the  Jews  commenced 
to  go  in  small  numbers  to  Paramaribo.  In  1662 
Lord  Willoughby  secured  from  Charles  II.  permis- 
sion to  colonize  Surinam ; and  two  years  later  the 
Jewish  colony  of  Cayenne,  which  had  been  dis- 
banded, removed  to  Surinam. 

In  February,  1667,  Surinam,  then  an  English  col- 
ony, surrendered  to  a Dutch  fleet.  The  articles  of 
surrender  provided  that  English  subjects  disposed  to 
leave  the  colon}^  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Six 
months  later  Surinam  was  retaken  by  the  English 
fleet  and  became  again  an  English  colony ; but  by 
the  treaty  of  Breda  (July  16, 1667)  it  was  restored  to 
the  Dutch.  The  circumstance  became  important 
because  the  British  government  made  strong  repre- 
sentations to  Holland  on  behalf  of  Jewish  residents 
of  Surinam  who,  under  this  clause  of  the  treaty,  de- 
sired to  leave  for  Jamaica,  but  to  whom  the  Dutch 
authorities  at  Surinam  refused  permission  to  depart. 


on  account  of  their  wealth  and  standing.  In  spite 
of  the  “alien”  status  of  Jews  domiciled  in  English 
possessions  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  law, 
the  Council  of  Great  Britain  found  it  expedient  to 
recognize  Jews  as  British  subjects  at  this  early  date. 

The  Dutch  continued  to  the  Jews  the 
Jews  privileges  which  had  been  accorded 

Regarded  them  by  the  English.  A synagogue 

as  British,  was  built  at  Savanna,  which  was 

Subjects,  called  “Jews’  Town,”  and  is  said  to 
have  been  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Jews.  Another  and  a larger  synagogue  was  erected 
at  Paramaribo. 

Many  of  the  colonists — probably  the  major  part 
of  them — left  with  the  English  fleet  under  Captain 
Willoughby,  and  settled  in  Jamaica  and  Barba- 
dos. In  1669  the  Dutch  government  gave  the  Jews 
of  Surinam  a formal  promise  that  they  would  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  They 
were  largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  were  the 
first  cultivators  of  the  sugar-cane  in  Surinam. 
When,  in  1689,  a French  fleet  made  a sudden  attack 
upon  Surinam  it  was  met  with  brave  resistance  by 
the  .Jews,  under  Samuel  Nassj' ; and  on  a second 
attack  in  1712,  the  Jews,  under  Captain  Isaac  Pinto, 
made  a stubborn  fight.  They  were  also  foremost  in 
the  suppression  of  the  negro  revolts  from  1690  to 
1772.  The  first  rabbi  in  Surinam  was  Isaac  Neto; 
the  date  of  his  immigration  to  the  colony  must  have 
been  about  1674. 

In  1685  the  Congregation  Berakah  we-Shalom  of 
Savanna  built  a splendid  synagogue.  This  was  prob- 
ably rendered  possible  by  the  considerable  additions 
to  the  colony  from  Brazil  after  the  reconquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1890  the  Jews  in 
Surinam  numbered  about  1,560,  having  two  syna- 
gogues, one  following  the  Spanish  and  the  other  the 
German  rite. 

Cayenne  : A colony  was  established  here  proba- 
bly as  early  as  1650;  and  this  was  augmented  by  a 
party  of  152  which  set  sail  for  Cayenne  in  August, 
1660.  Among  them  was  the  Spanish-Jewish  poet, 
historian,  and  litterateur  Miguel  (or  Daniel)  de  Bar- 
rios. In  1664  the  colony  at  Cayenne  was  dissolved ; 
the  inhabitants  moving  to  Surinam  (as  stated  above), 
to  .Jamaica,  and  to  Barbados. 

Curapao : In  1650  twelve  Jewish  families  were 
brought  to  Curasao. 

In  1652  two  leagues  of  land  along  the  coast  for 
fifty  families,  and  four  leagues  for  one  hundred  fam- 
ilies, were  granted  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany to  .Toseph  Nunez  de  Fonseca  (alias  David  Nassi) 
and  others,  to  found  a colony  of  Jews  in  that  island. 
As  early  as  1654,  direct  relations  between  these  set- 
tlers and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Netherlands  were 
established.  In  that  year  immigrants  of  wealth  and 
standing  arrived  in  considerable  numbers  from  Bra- 
zil. The  first  burial  -ground  was  established  in  1656 ; 
and  by  1692  the  Congregation  Mikveh  Israel  had 
completed  its  synagogue.  A second  congregation, 
Neveh  Shalom,  was  established  in  1740,  and  in  1865 
a Reform  congregation,  under  the  name  “Emanuel.” 
In  1690  a party  of  about  ninety  set  sail  for  North 
America,  and  established  themselves  in  Rhode  Island 
(Newport). 

West  Indies : In  1.502  King  Ferdinand  prohib- 
ited the  settlement  in  the  West  Indies  of  any  more 
Jews;  and  in  1506  he  ordered  the  bishops  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  as  might  be  already  settled  there. 
As  noted  above,  Luis  de  Torres,  who  accompanied 
Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  settled  and  died  in 
Cuba.  It  is  asserted  that  as  early  as  1493  young 
Jewish  children  were,  after  baptism,  sent  to  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas.  In  1642  mention  is  made  of 
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a certain  Miguel  Nunez,  a Marano  in  Cuba;  and 
some  authorities  incline  to  the  opinion  tliat  the  first 
considerable  settlement  of  Jews  in  New  Amsterdam 
came  from  that  island. 

Barbados  ; Jews  settled  in  Barbados  as  earlj^  as 
1628;  blit  the  first  definite  information  relates  to  the 
year  1661,  when  certain  traders  petitioned  the  king 
to  permit  them  to  live  and  trade  in  Barbados  and 
Surinam.  As  early  as  1664  reference  is  made  to 
a Jew,  named  Senor  Abraham  Israel  de  Pisa,  who 
found  gold  in  the  island.  Another  person  of  nearly 
the  same  name,  Isaac  Israel  de  Piso,  fell  under  the 
king’s  displeasure  in  March,  1665,  owing  to  his  fail- 
ure to  find  the  expected  gold-mines.  In  1668  Jews 
are  mentioned  as  owners  of  sugar-works.  In  1671 
Moses  Pereyra  was  made  a free  denizen ; and  in  1673 
the  Jews  began  an  agitation  for  recognition  of  their 
rights  as  citizens.  On  Feb.  18,  1674, 
Privileges  a law  was  passed  granting  them  the 
as  to  privilege  of  taking  the  oath  upon  the 

Taking  five  books  of  Moses;  and  in  January, 
Oath.  1675,  a favorable  response  was  made 
by  the  Assembly  to  their  petition  for 
the  extension  of  their  trade  privileges.  In  1676  Gov- 
ernor Sir  Jonathan  Atkins  reported  that  there  were 
about  30  Jewish  families  of  Dutch  extraction  from 
Brazil.  On  Oct.  29,  1679,  Jacob  Senior  arrived  at 
Barbados.  In  the  year  1680,  according  to  a contem- 
porary document,  there  were  54  adult  Jews  and  182 
children,  residing  in  and  about  the  town  of  St.  Mi- 
chaels. These  Jews  owned  a large  number  of  slaves. 
In  1679  a few  of  the  Barbados  Jews  emigrated — 3 to 
London,  2 to  Jamaica,  and  1 to  Surinam.  According 
to  the  census  of  1891  there  were  21  Jewish  families 
on  the  island. 

Jamaica  : Jews  probably  settled  here  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  first  Jews — six  in  number — who  were  intro- 
duced into  Jamaica  under  British  government  in 
1663,  came  on  the  ship  “Great  Guest,”  Captain  Ber- 
nard. In  December,  1671,  Governor  Lynch  reported 
to  Lord  Arlington  that  the  king  could  have  no  more 
profitable  subjects  than  the  .lews.  Meanwhile  peti- 
tions of  merchants  against  thenr  were  considered  by 
the  king’s  council ; the  request  being  that  the  Jews 
be  restricted  to  wholesale  trade,  which  proposition 
the  council  rejected.  In  1700  the  Jews  presented 
to  Sir  William  Beeston,  governor-in-chief  of  Ja- 
maica, a petition  asking  for  exemption  from  special 
taxes,  and  reciting  other  grievances. 

The  trade  between  London  and  Jamaica  was  prin- 
cipally in  Jewish  hands;  and  by  1750  about  200 
Jews  resided  and  had  been  naturalized  in  that  island. 
One  of  the  best-known  literary  men  of  Jamaica  was 
Daniel  Israel  Lopez,  who  translated  the  Psalms  into 
Spanish.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a flourishing 
Jewish  community  in  .Jamaica. 

Leeward  Islands : On  Aug.  31,  1694,  an  act 
was  passed  to  prevent  Jews  from  engrossing  com- 
modities imported  into  the  Leeward  Islands,  which 
act  was  repealed  in  1701 — an  indication  that  there 
must  have  been  an  early  settlement  of  considerable 
proportions  there. 

Porto  Rico : Of  Porto  Rico  nothing  is  known 
concerning  any  early  .Jewish  settlement.  In  recent 
years,  since  the  Spanish-American  war,  Jews  have 
immigrated  thither ; and  there  is  now  a flourishing 
congregation. 

The  Resettlement  in  England  and  Its  Re- 
lation to  America  : Not  without  great  interest  is 
the  intimate  connection  between  American  history 
and  the  resettlement  of  Jews  in  England.  Accord- 
ing to  Lucien  Wolf,  “ American  history  really  played 


a very  considerable  part  in  bringing  about  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  England.”  It  was  in  America  that 
religious  liberty  won  its  first  victory.  A Jewish 
traveler.  Antonio  de  Montezinos,  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  in  the  American  Indians  he  had  found 
the  Lost  Ten  Tribes — a belief  which  has  had  an  ex- 
traordinary vitalit}".  He  related  this  story  to  Manas- 
seh  ben  Israel;  and  his  narrative  made  a profound 
impression.  This  fact  accorded  with 
Aborigines  the  view  of  the  times,  that  the  disper- 
and  sion  was  com])lete  except  for  one  par- 
Lost  Ten  ticular  land,  England;  and  ^Manassch 
Tribes.  argued  that  if  the  Jews  would  return 
to  England,  the  Messiah  wotzld  come. 
This  view  he  promulgated  in  his  work,  “The  Hope 
of  Israel.”  The  notion  that  the  American  aborigines 
were  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  has  played  an  important 
part  among  Americanists.  Besides  those  named 
above,  it  was  held  by  Roldan,  Garcia,  Thorowgood, 
Adair,  and  Lord  Kingsborough ; and,  though  with- 
out important  adherents  among  students  of  the 
American  aborigines,  it  is  still  discussed  as  a theory 
to  be  considered. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Crypto-.Iewish  community  in  London,  prior  to 
the  Restoration,  came  from  the  American  continent. 

United  States  : The  greatest  prosperity  and  the 
largest  population  reached  by  any  nation  on  the 
American  continent  have  been  attained  by  the  United 
States;  it  is  not  stirprising,  therefore,  that  it  now 
contains  a larger  number  of  Jews  than  any  country 
in  the  world  save  Russia  and  Austria. 

About  forty  3'ears  after  the  .settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam  Jews  commenced  to  arrive  there.  They 
gradually  made  their  waj'  to  all  of  the  original  thir- 
teen colonies;  and  bv  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  they  had  in  several  com- 
munities reached  honorable  positions  in  commerce 
and  in  society. 

Most  of  the  early  colonists  in  North  America  were 
of  Sephardic  stock,  and  came  from  Brazil,  West 
Indies,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  At  a 
Early  later  date  some  came  from  England. 
Colonists  Yet  German  and  Polish  Jews  came  to 
Mainly  America  much  earlier  than  is  usually 
Sephardic,  supposed.  Some  of  these  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Marjdand, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  in  the  earliest  Colonial 
period.  The  Sephardim,  however — at  this  time  con- 
stituting the  larger  number — usually'  organized  the 
congregations ; and  the  fact  of  the  earlj’  immigration 
of  Ashkenazic  Jews  has  thus  been  lost  sight  of  by 
most  writers.  German  Jews  seem  even  to  have  been 
among  the  marU’rs  of  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico. 

New  YoVk:  By  a letter  written  April  4,  1652, 
from  Amsterdam  by  the  director  of  the  West  India 
Companj"  to  the  governor  and  council  of  New  Neth- 
erlands, it  appears  that  Jews  were  on  the  muster- 
rolls  of  soldiers  and  sailors  sent  out  to  the  colonjq 
and  that  they  engaged  to  serve  for  a term  of  one 
year.  As  early  as  1655  there  were  both  Portuguese 
and  German  Jews  in  the  colony. 

The  first  Jewish  settler  in  New  Amsterdam  whose 
name  has  been  handed  down  was  Jacob  Barsimson, 
who  arrived  on  Juh'  8,  1654,  in  the 
First  ship  “Pear  Tree.”  'He  was  followed 
Jewish  in  the  same  year  by  a party  of  23,  who 
Settlers,  arrived  in  the  bark  “St.  Catarina.” 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  they  came 
from  Brazil,  although  it  is  also  held  that  they  started 
from  some  part  of  the  West  Indies,  most  likely 
Cuba;  and  some  had,  unquestionably,  spent  a longer 
or  a sliorter  time  in  Jamaica.  They  were  received 
in  an  unfriendly  fashion  by  Stuyvesaut,  the  Dutch 
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governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  wrote  to  the 
directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  asking 
authority  for  their  exclusion.  This  the  directors  re- 
fused to  grant  (April  26,  1655)  on  the  ground  of 
“the  considerable  loss  sustained  by  the  Jews  in  the 
taking  of  Brazil,  and  also  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  which  they  have  invested  in  the 
shares  of  the  company.”  They  directed  that  “the}" 
[the  Jews]  shall  have  permission  to  sail  to  and  trade 
in  New  Netherland,  and  to  live  and  remain  there.” 

This  permission  was  modified  on  March 
Early  13.  1656,  by  the  statement  that  the 
Privileges  Jews  were  not  privileged  to  erect  a 
and  Re-  synagogue;  and  a little  later  they 
strictions.  were  precluded  from  employment 
in  any  public  service,  and  from  open- 
ing retail  shops. 

One  of  the  sturdiest  pioneers  of  the  New  Amster- 
dam colony  was  Asser  Levy.  In  1655  he,  among 
others,  applied  to  be  enlisted  in  the  militia;  but  per- 
mission was  refused,  and,  in  common  with  all  other 
Jews,  he  was,  instead,  ordered  to  pay  a tax.  This 
he  refused  to  do;  and  on  Nov.  5,  1655,  he  petitioned 
for  leave  to  stand  guard  like  other  burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam.  The  petition  was  rejected;  but  Levy 
seems  to  have  appealed  to  Holland,  for  it  subse- 
quently appears  that  he  was  permitted  to  Jo  guard- 
duty  like  other  citizens.  Step  by  step,  through  the 
courts  and  by  appeals,  he  secured  many  other  privi- 
leges (see  New  York  and  Asser  Levy).  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  Jew  in  the  state  of  New  York 
to  hold  real  estate : a lot  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Albany  was  owned  by  him  in  1661. 

Another  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  Jews 
in  New  Amsterdam  was  Abraham  de  Lucena,  who 
in  1655  applied,  with  several  others,  for  permission 
to  purchase  a site  for  a burial-ground.  The  request 
was  refused  with  the  statement  that  there  was  then 
no  need  for  it.  On  July  14,  1656,  however,  the  re- 
quest was  granted. 

New  Amsterdam  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1664  and  its  name  changed  to  New  York.  For  a 
half-century  afterward  but  little  is  known  respect- 
ing the  Jewish  residents.  Their  increase  in  numbers 
was  very  moderate.  It  seems  likely  that  they  had 
some  sort  of  private  worship  very  soon  after  1655, 
and  that  they  began  to  meet  in  a more  or  less  public 
way  in  1673.  In  1682  the  congregation  rented  a 
house  on  Mill  street;  and  it  was  not  until  1729 
that  this  was  exchanged  for  a regular  synagogue 
building. 

On  Nov.  15,  1727,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  New  York  providing  that  when 
the  oath  of  abjuration  was  to  be  taken 
Under  by  any  one  of  his  British  Majesty’s 
British  subjects  professing  the  Jewish  relig- 
Rule.  ion,  the  words  “ upon  the  true  faith  of 
a Christian  ” might  be  omitted.  Three 
days  later  an  act  was  passed  naturalizing  one  Daniel 
Nunez  da  Costa. 

There  was  a very  considerable  antipathy  in  the 
colony  both  to  Catholics  and  to  Jews;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  this  gradually  relaxed,  so  that  they 
soon  came  to  receive  most  of  the  privileges  accorded 
to  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  province.  In 
1737,  however,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  decided 
that  no  Jew  might  vote  for  a member  of  that  body. 

Before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
Jews,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  New  York,  were 
divided  in  their  allegiance.  Many  were  devoted  to 
the  patriot  cause ; and  among  these  was  the  minister 
of  the  congregation,  Gershom  Mendes  Seixas,  who, 
upon  the  occupation  of  New  York  by  the  British, 
took  all  the  belongings  of  the  synagogue  and,  with 


quite  a number  of  the  members,  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  founded  the  first  regularly  estab- 
lished congregation,  the  Mickve  Israel.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  most  of  these  Jews  returned  to  New 
York,  which,  on  the  decline  of  Newport  as  a com- 
mercial city,  took  its  place  and  rapidly  attracted  a 
large  population.  The  tide  of  immigration  now 
commenced  to  flow  toward  the  United  States,  most 
largely  in  the  first  instance  to  New  York  city. 
Hither  came  Jews  from  the  West  Indies,  from  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Russia,  Rumania,  in  short,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  estimated 
Modern  that  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
Jewry  of  now (1901) contains  300,000  Jews;  and 
New  York,  there  are  110  congregations  enumer- 
ated exclusive  of  numerous  small 
ones.  Jews  are  now  represented  in  New  York  city 
in  every  walk  of  life,  professional,  commercial,  and 
industrial. 

From  the  city,  Jews  gradually  penetrated  to  the 
state.  A congregation  was  founded  at  Buflialo  in 
1835,  one  at  Albany  in  1837,  and  another  at  Roches- 
ter in  1848;  and  all  of  the  larger  and  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  New  York  state  now  have  Jewish 
communities. 

Newport,  R.  I.:  The  hostile  attitude  of  Stuyve- 
sant  probably  caused  Jewish  emigrants  to  leave 
New  Amsterdam  as  early  as  1655  and  to  settle  in 
Newport.  There  is  definite  information  to  the  effect 
that  15  Jewish  families  arrived  in  1658,  who  brought 
with  them  the  first  degrees  of  Masonry.  They  were 
reinforced  by  a contingent  from  Curasao  in  1690. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  oppressive  treatment  in 
New  Amsterdam  was  the  generous  reception  ac- 
corded the  Jews  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
Jews  Cor-  consonance  with  the  liberal  principles 
dially  propounded  by  Roger  Williams.  Al- 
Received.  ready  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Newport  had  commercial  rela- 
tions with  their  coreligionists  in  New  Amsterdam. 

It  is  likely  that  religious  services  were  first  held  in 
Newport  in  1658,  although  no  synagogue  was  erected 
until  the  following  century.  A burial-place,  how- 
ever, was  purchased  on  Feb.  28,  1677. 

In  1750  a very  important  accession  was  received 
in  the  families  of  Lopez,  Rivera,  Pollock,  Hart,  and 
Hays,  all  persons  of  wealth  and  enterprise  engaged 
in  manufacture  and  commerce.  These  families  came 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
extent  of  the  properly  of  Aaron  Lopez  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  he  owned  as  many  as  30 
vessels.  Jacob  Rodrigues-Rivera,  a native  of  Por- 
tugal, came  to  Newport  about  1745.  He  was  the 
first  person  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  sperma- 
ceti in  America. 

In  1762  the  erection  of  a synagogue  was  begun, 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  following 
year.  Two  years  previously  there  had 
Synagogue  come  from  Jamaica  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Built.  Touro,  who  was  chosen  rabbi;  and 
under  his  auspices  the  synagogue  was 
well  attended  until  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution.  In  1763  there  were  between  60  and  70 
Jewish  families  in  Newport.  The  first  Jewish  ser- 
mon preached  in  America  which  has  been  published 
was  delivered  in  the  Newport  synagogue  on  May  28, 
1773,  by  Rabbi  Hayyim  Isaac  Karigel,  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  was  afterward  translated  into  English. 
Karigel  appears  to  have  come  from  Hebron  in  Pales- 
tine, and  was  a close  friend  of  Ezra  Stiles,  the  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University.  As  early  as  1761  a Jewish 
club  was  formed,  with  a membership  limited  to  9 
persons.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  the  Jewish  population  of  Newport 
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appears  to  liavc  comprised  about  200  families.  The 
commuuity  was  dispersed  by  the  war ; and  it  never 
regained  its  importance.  In  1790  it  presented  an 
address  to  Washington.  The  Touro  family  be- 
(pieathed  sufficient  money  to  maintain  the  synagogue 
as  well  as  the  cemetery ; and  these  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, although  the  number  of  Jews  now  resident  in 
Newport  is  but  small. 

The  Jewish  commuuity  of  Newport  held  an  espe- 
cially interesting  and  even  a unique  position  in 
America,  and  impressed  itself  for  all  time  on  the 
town,  once  the  leading  port  of  the  colonies  and  now 
the  most  fashionable  summer  resort  in  the  United 
States. 

Other  Parts  of  New  England;  An  occasional 
Jew  may  have  strayed  into  other  portions  of  New 
England  in  the  earl}^  days;  but  the  Puritan  atmos- 
])here  was  apparently  not  congenial.  The  best 
known  of  the  early  settlers  was  Judah  Monis,  who 
became  a convert  to  Christianity,  and  filled  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  College  from  1722  until  his 
death  in  1764. 

As  early  as  1670  there  is  mention  of  a Jew,  Jacob 
Luceue,  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut. 

When  the  British  took  Newport  mauj’  of  the  Jews 
there  left  and  effected  a temporary  settlement  at 
Leicester,  3Iass. ; but  this  did  not  survive  the  close 
of  the  war.  A number  of  Jews,  including  the 
Hays  family,  settled  at  Boston  before  1800.  About 
1840  Jews  began  to  emigrate  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven  and  Boston ; and  congregations  were 
formed  in  those  cities  in  1840  and  1842  respectively. 

The  communal  life  of  the  New  Eng- 
New  Haven  land  Jews  was  without  especial  inci- 
and  Boston,  dent ; and  their  numbers  increased  but 
.slowly  until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Russian  emigration  in  1882.  Immediately  the 
overflow  from  New  York,  as  well  as  the  emigration 
through  Canada,  commenced  to  pouriuto  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  estimated  that  60,000  Jews  now  (1901) 
reside  in  Massachusetts  alone,  and  nearly  20,000 
more  in  the  other  New  England  states. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  shifting  of  agricultural  industry 
in  the  United  States.  With  the  opening  up  of  the 
Western  country  and  the  greater  advantages  offered 
by  the  virgin  soil,  many  Nerv  England  farmers  abso- 
lutely abandoned  their  comparative!}'  unfruitful 
farms  and  moved  West.  These  aban- 

Russian  doned  farms,  especially  in  Connecti- 
Jews  cut,  have  been  taken  up  by  Russian 
as  Farmers.  .Jews,  who,  principally  as  dairy  farm- 
ers, have  added  a new  and  useful  ele- 
ment to  the  agricultural  community. 

Maryland  : It  seems  not  unlikely  that  IVIaryland 
was  the  first  colony  in  which  Jews  settled,  though 
they  were  probably  stragglers;  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore any  communal  life  was  established. 

Scattered  Jews  seem  to  have  arrived  shortly  after 
the  establishment  of  the  provincial  government  in 
1634.  At  least  as  early  as  16.')7  Dr.  .Jacob  Lumbrozo 
was  settled  there,  and  in  16.78  he  was  tried  and  re- 
manded for  blasphemy,  his  release  being  due  to  the 
general  amnesty  in  honor  of  the  accession  of  Richard 
Cromwell  (declared  March  3, 16.58).  Letters  of  deni- 
zation were  issued  to  him  Sept.  10,  1663.  He  had  a 
plantation  and  also  practised  medicine.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  from  Lisbon ; but  he  had  a sister  in  Holland. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Dlaryland  is  of  especial 
interest;  since  it  was  in  this  colony  and  state  that 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  Jews  were  most  re- 
stricted, and  it  was  here,  of  all  America,  that  the 
most  systematic  efforts  were  put  forth  for  obtaining 
the  fullest  recognition  under  the  law.  ISIaryland 
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was  one  of  the  first  colonies  to  adojrt  religious  toler- 
ation as  the  basis  of  the  state;  but  it  was  toleration 
and  not  liberty,  since  there  was  a proviso  that  any 
person  who  denied  the  Trinity  was  to  be  punished 
with  death.  Even  after  the  Revolution,  no  one 
might  hold  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
state  without  signing  a declaration  that  he  believed 
in  the  Christian  religion. 

Efforts  were  made  in  1801  and  1804  to  obtain  a 
revocation  of  this  jiroviso;  but  on  both  occasions 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  legislature 
Jews  Hold  voted  against  its  repeal.  These  eff  orts 
Public  were  renewed  in  1819.  and  finally  suc- 
Positions.  ceeded,  .so  that  in  1824  two  .Jewish citi- 
zens were  elected  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  being  the  first  Jews  to  hold  ottice 
in  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  success  f)f  these 
efforts  was  largely  due  to  the  jrersistent  labors  of  a 
single  family — the  Cohens — who  still  maintain  an 
honored  position  in  the  community. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  ^Maryland,  al- 
though remaining  in  the  Union,  numbered  among 
her  citizens  a large  body  of  sympathizers  with  the 
Confederate  cause.  The  conflict  of  opinion  was  es- 
pecially severe  among  the  .Tews,  due  to  the  pro- 
nounced antislavery  attitude  assumed  by  Rabbi 
David  Einhorn,  who  was  actually  threatened  with 
violence  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 

Pennsylvania : jews  from  New  .Vmsterdam 
traded  along  South  river,  sub.seciuently  named  the 
Delaware,  as  early  as  16.5.5,  and  began  to  arrive  as 
settlers  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  not  much 
more  than  ten  years  after  its  establishment.  Unlike 
New  York  and  Newport,  a very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  early  Pennsylvania  colonists  were  not 
Portuguese,  but  German  Jews;  and  they  settled  not 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
state.  The  earliest  settlements  seem  to  have  been 
in  Schaefersville  and  Lancaster.  .Joseph  Simon,  who 
in  the  latter  j)laee  was  the  i)ioncer,  about  1740  em- 
barked in  the  Indian  trade  and  in  real-estate  trans- 
actions on  a large  scale.  In  1747  the 
Schaefers-  deed  fora  Jewish  cemetery  in  Lancas- 
ville,  Lan-  ter  was  made  out  in  his  name  and  in 
caster,  that  of  Isaac  Nunes  Ricus  as  trustees. 
andEaston.  Myer  Hart  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Easton  in  17.50.  He  was  engaged  in 
trade,  and  was  there  naturalized  on  Oct.  3.  1764. 
Aaron  Levy  settled  in  Northumberland  county.  Pa., 
about  1760,  and  was  a large  landowner.  In  1786  he 
projected  the  town  of  A.\ROXSurK(i  in  that  county. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Philadelphia  was  for  a 
time  the  leading  one  in  the  LTiited  States,  and  was 
inferior  in  numbersonly  to  that  of  New  York.  The 
first  Jewish  settler  in  Philadelphia  of  whom  there  is 
record  was  .Jonas  Aaron  (1703),  and  the  second  was 
Arnold  Bamberger  (1726).  As  early  as  1747  a num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  joined  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worship  met  for  services  in  a small  house  in 
Sterling  alley — afterward  in  Cherry  alley — between 
Thii'd  and  Fourth  streets.  They  were  mostly  Ger- 
man and  Polish  .lews;  and  their  differences  as  to 
the  liturgy  to  be  followed  prevented  at  the  time  the 
formation  of  any  regular  congregation.  When  the 
British  troops  occupied  New  York 
Phila-  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 

delpbia.  minister,  Gershom  Mendcs  Seixas, 

with  a considerable  portion  of  the 
New  York  congregation,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and, 
finding  no  regular  services,  they,  with  the  help  of 
the  resident  Jews,  established  one  in  accordance 
with  the  Portuguese  rite.  Seixas  was  the  first  min- 
ister. After  him  no  man  of  importance  held  the 
position  until  Isaac  Leeser,  1829.  lie  was  the  leading 
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Jewish  minister  of  his  time;  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  others  have  left  such  an  impress  upon 
American-Jewish  affairs  as  he.  Minister,  teacher, 
organizer,  translator  of  the  Bible,  editor,  and  pub- 
lisher, he  was  in  every  way  indefatigable.  Other 
prominent  persons  were  the  Phillips  family,  chief 
among  them  being  Zalegman  Phillips,  Henry  M. 
Phillips,  the  latter  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Philadelphia  and  a member  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
Congress.  There  followed  Leeser,  as  minister  of 
the  Mickve  Israel  C’ongregation,  Sa- 

Notable  bato  Morals,  a native  of  Leghorn, 
Philadel-  Italy,  who  from  1851  until  his  death  in 
phia  Jews.  1897  was  a leading  figure  in  American- 
Jewish  affairs.  He  first  suggested 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

The  first  German  congregation  was  the  Rodeph 
Shalom,  which  received  a charter  on  Aug.  12,  1802, 
but  which  no  doubt  had  meetings  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  most  prominent  of  its  rabbis  was  Marcus  Jas- 
trow ; the  best-known  cantor,  Jacob  Frankel.  The 
latter  acted  during  the  Civil  War  as  chaplain  of 
hospitals  under  the  United  States  government.  The 
first  leading  Reform  minister  installed  in  Philadel- 
phia was  rabbi  Samuel  Ilirsch.  IMauy  other  congre- 
gations have  since  been  formed,  more  especially 
since  1882,  when  the  Russian  immigration  brought 
large  numbers  to  the  city. 

Philadelphia  has  always  been  prominent  in  educa- 
tional matters.  The  first  Jewish  Sunday-school  was 
organized  there  in  1888 ; the  Hebrew  Education  So- 
ciety, in  1848;  and  the  Maimonides  College,  in  1867. 
The  largest  fund  in  the  United  States  for  higher 
Jewish  education  is  that  provided  by  a deed  of  gift 
from  Hyman  Gratz  to  the  Mickve  Israel  Congrega- 
tion in  trust,  from  which  Gratz  College  is  supported. 
One  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  works  relating 
to  Jews  of  any  single  community  in 
Maimon-  the  United  States  is  “ The  Jews 
ides  of  Philadelphia,”  by  Henry  Samuel 
and  Gratz  Morals,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
Colleges.  1894.  Philadelphia  Jews  have  been 
prominent  in  many  professions,  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  all  the  avenues  of  manufacture  and 
commerce.  Up  to  1894  as  many  as  116  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar;  and  the  number  has  since  been 
greatly  increased.  Three  Jews  served  in  Congress 
as  representatives  of  the  state. 

Jews  graduallj''  made  their  way  to  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  settling  in  large  numbers  in  Pitts- 
burg, which,  after  Philadelphia,  is  the  next  largest 
community  in  Pennsylvania.  That  of  Wilkesbarre 
is  notable  for  its  numbers  and  for  the  high  character 
of  its  members.  Since  the  Russian  immigration 
Jews  have  made  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  state; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a town  of  any  size  which  is 
now  without  its  community  or  congregation. 

Georgia  : In  none  of  the  colonics  which  after- 
ward formed  the  United  States  did  tlie  Jews  arrive 
in  numbers  so  early  after  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  as  in  Georgia.  On  July  7, 1733,  Oglethor])e, 
its  founder  and  governor,  had  assembled  the  colo- 
nists, who  had  arrived  one  month  previou.sly,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Savannah  for  the  purpose 
of  allotting  to  each  settler  his  proportion  of  land. 
While  the  colonists  were  partaking  of  a public  din- 
ner, given  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  proceedings,  there 
came  up  the  Savannah  river,  from  London,  a vessel 
containing  40  Jewish  emigrants.  Their  arrival  was 
not  expected ; but  on  the  whole  they  were  kindly 
received.  One  of  their  number.  Dr.  Nunis,  was  («- 
pocially  valuable  for  his  attention  to  the  siek.  The 
trustees  in  London  Avere  opposed  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Jews;  but  Oglethorpe  included  the  names  of 


a half-dozen  of  them  as  grantors  in  a conveyance, 
executed  Dec.  21,  1733,  of  tOAvn  lots,  gardens,  and 
farms.  These  original  settlers,  all  of 
Savannah,  whose  names  have  been  recorded,  were 
the  progenitors  of  families  still  in  ex- 
istence in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  male  white  child  born  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
was  a Jew,  Isaac  Minis.  Abraham  de  Lyon  had 
prior  to  1737  introduced  the  cidture  of  grapes,  he 
having  been  a winegrower  in  Portugal.  By  1742  the 
number  of  Jews  in  Savannah  was  so  diminished 
that  the  services  in  the  synagogue  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued, three  only  of  the  original  families  remaining. 
A quarter  of  a century  later  several  returned  from 
Charleston. 

In  1774  another  congregation  was  started,  Avhich 
Avas  gradually  augmented  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  Avar  many  Jews  returned  to  Savannah;  and 
on  July  7,  1786,  they  hired  a dwelling-house  for  a 
place  of  Avorship.  On  Nov.  30, 1790,  a charter  for  a 
congregation,  under  the  name  of  “Mickve  Israel  of 
Savannah,”  Avas  granted.  The  religious  exerci.ses 
of  the  congregation  Avere  conducted  gratuitous!}"  b}' 
Dr.  de  la  Motta;  and  in  1820,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
consecration  of  the  synagogue,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress Avhich  is  still  a document  of  the  very  greatest 
value  to  American-.Jewish  history.  The  synagogue 
Avas  destroyed  by  fire  in  1829,  and  was  replaced  by 
a substantial  structure  of  brick. 

Augusta  was  the  next  toAvn  in  the  state  settled  by 
JeAvs.  The  first  arrival — about  1825 — was  one  Flor- 
ence accompanied  by  his  Avife.  Other 
Augusta,  families  followed  in  1826  from  Charles- 
Macon,  etc.  ton.  The  first  congregation,  B'ne 
Israel,  Avas  organized  in  1846.  At- 
lanta, Columbus,  and  Macon  have  considerable  com- 
munities; and  a number  of  congregations  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state : but  the  community  in 
Savannah  is  still  the  most  important.  At  Atlanta 
there  is  a Home  for  Orphans,  founded  and  managed 
by  the  Independent  Order  B‘ne  B'rith. 

South.  Carolina  : As  early  as  1742  JeAvs  left 
Savannah  and  settled  in  Charleston.  A congrega- 
tion Avas  formed  in  1750,  and  its  members  Avorshiped 
for  seven  years  in  a small  Avooden  house  in  Union 
street,  near  Queen  street.  They  purchased  a burial- 
ground  in  1757,  and  in  1781  a large  building  in 
Union  street  Avhich  Avas  altered  and  prepared  for  a 
synagogue.  In  1791,  Avhen  the  congregation  aa'us  in- 
corporated, it  consisted  of  51  families,  numbering  in 
all  about  400  persons.  Two  years  later  these  had 
increased  so  much  that  a neAv  syna- 
Charleston.  gogue  Avas  erected  at  a cost  of  $20,- 
000,  Avhich  Avas  completed  in  1794. 
The  community  Avas  augmented  after  the  Revolu- 
tion by  a large  number  of  Joavs  from  NeAv  York, 
Avho  settled  in  Charleston,  and  remained  there 
till  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  Jcavs 
are  noAv  settled  in  small  numbers  throughout  the 
state.  The  first  Reform  movement  in  any  congre- 
gation in  America  was  instituted  in  Charleston  in 
1825. 

North  Carolina : In  1808  an  attempt  Avas  made 
to  expel  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  because  of  his  Jewish  faith.  In  1826 
the  number  of  JeAvish  settlers  in  the  state  was  esti- 
mated at  400,  Avhich  Avas  considerably  augmented 
after  the  emigration  of  1848.  The  largest  commu- 
iiitA"  at  the  present  time  (1901)  is  that  of  Wilmington. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia : Stray  JeAvish 
settlers  came  to  Virginia  about  1658,  some  of  whose 
names  and  transactions  have  been  handed  down. 
xVt  least  one  Jewish  soldier — possibly  tAvo — served 
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in  Virginia  regiments  under  W^asliington  in  his  ex- 
pedition across  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  1754. 
It  is  likely  that  quite  a number  of  Jews  removed 
from  Baltimore  and  other  points  in  Maryland  to 
Richmond  at  an  early  date.  The  Congregation  Beth 
Shalom  was  formed  in  the  latter  place  about  the 
yepr  1791.  The  Richmond  community  has  since 
grown  to  considerable  proportions,  as  has  also  that 
of  Norfolk.  Congregations  now  exist  in  about  20 
towns  in  the  state,  and  in  at  least  4 towns  in  AVest 
Virginia. 

Louisiana:  Judah  Touro  came  to  New  Orleans 
as  early  as  1801.  The  first  interment  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery  of  that  city  took  place  on  June  28,  1828. 
The  community  there  grew  rapidly  from  1848  on ; 
and  numbers  of  congregations  and  important  chari- 
table organizations  were  established.  Similar  prog- 
ress is  noticeable  throughout  the  entire  state,  19 
towns  now  having  Jewish  communities. 

Kentucky  : The  first  person  of  undoubted  Jew- 
ish blood  to  settle  in  Kentucky  was  a Mr.  Salamon, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  established  himself  at  Harrods- 
burg  about  1808.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  cashier 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  Lexington.  A 
service  was  established  in  1838;  and  by  1843  there 
was  a synagogue  which,  under  the  name  of  “ Adas 
Israel,”  obtained  a charter  from  the  legislature. 

Louisville  now  (1901)  has  six  congregations  as 
well  as  a considerable  number  of  philanthropic  and 
educational  institutions.  The  major 
Louisville,  portion  of  the  Jews  of  Kentucky  re- 
side in  Louisville ; but  there  are  com- 
munities in  at  least  a half-dozen  other  towns  in  the 
state. 

The  remaining  Southern  states,  with  a single  ex- 
ception, can  be  but  barely  meutioned  here.  Jews 
settled  in  the  territory  which  is  now  Alabama  as 
early  as  1724;  and  the  first  congregation  was  formed 
in  Mobile  in  1841.  Birmingham,  Mobile,  JMont- 
gomery,  and  many  smaller  towns  have  flourishing 
communities. 

Texas  : Jews  played  a very  considerable  part  in 
the  settlement  and  development  of  Texas.  The  first 
Jewish  settler  was  Samuel  Israel,  who  came  from 
the  United  States  in  1821,  when  Texas  was  still  a 
portion  of  Mexico.  He  received  a grant  of  land  in 
Fort  Bend  county,  and  later  a bounty-warrant  in 
Polk  county  for  services  in  the  army  of  Texas  in 
1836  and  1837.  He  was  followed  by  Abraham  C. 
Labat,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  who  arrived  in  1831. 
One  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  chan- 
nel of  trade  opened  to  the  United  States  b_y  the  re- 
sults of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  in  1836,  which 
made  Texas  an  independent  republic,  was  Jacob  de 
Cordova,  of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  In  1837  he 
settled  in  Galveston  and  became  a citizen  of  the  re- 
public ; and  he  had  a large  share  in  settling  persons 
on  tracts  of  land  in  Texas. 

The  most  important  of  the  earlj^  settlers,  however, 
was  Henry  Castro,  pioneer  of  that  portion  of  Texas 
to  the  west  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

Early  He  served  in  the  French  army,  and 

Settlers,  emigrated  to  the  L’^nited  States  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  Maj',  1827, 
and,  having  become  an  American  citizen,  was  ap- 
pointed consul  for  Naples  at  Providence,  R.  I.  On 
June  15,  1842,  Castro  entered  into  a contract  with 
President  Houston  for  settling  a colony  west  of  the 
Medina.  This  colony  he  inaugurated  Sept.  3,  1844 ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  between  1843  and  1846  he 
introduced  more  than  5,000  emigrants  into  the  state. 
On  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  a Jew, 
David  S.  Kauffman,  was  elected  one  of  her  con- 
gressmen; and  he  served  until  his  death  in  1851. 


Texas,  in  proportion  to  her  Jewish  population,  has 
had  an  unusually  large  number  of  Jewish  citizens 
prominent  in  public  life  and  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Thirty-two  towns  now  have  Jewish  commu- 
nities; the  largest  being  those  of  Dallas,  Galveston, 
Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  AVaco. 

AVestern  States. — Indiana : As  regards  He- 
brews in  the  AVestern  states,  the  first  definite  infor- 
mation is  of  the  arrival  in  Indianapolis  in  1794  of 
Jews  from  England;  but  no  congregation  appears 
to  have  been  organized  there  until  1856.  This  con- 
gregation was,  however,  preceded  by  those  of  Fort 
AVaj'ne  (1848),  Lafayette  (1849),  and  Evansville 
(1853).  Twenty-three  towns  in  tlie  state  now  have 
Jewish  communities. 

Michigan : A congregation  was  organized  in 
Detroit,  Alich.,  in  1851.  That  city  now  has  a con- 
siderable Jewish  communit}'.  In  no  other  place  in 
the  state  have  Jews  settled  in  large  numbers.  They 
are,  however,  distributed  in  small  numbers  through- 
out the  whole  of  Michigan,  there  being  no  less  than 
26  towns  with  Jewish  communities,  among  which 
should  be  especially  mentioned  Alpena,  Bay  Cit)-, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Kalamazoo. 

Ohio  : The  earliest  Jewish  communit}'  of  impor- 
tance in  the  AVest,  and  that  which  still  jfiays  a lead- 
ing part  in  Jewish  affairs  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
community  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  more  especially  that 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  Jewish  pioneer  of  the  Ohio  valley  was  Joseph 
.Tonas,  who  was  born  in  Exeter,  England,  and  ar- 
rived in  Cincinnati  on  March  8,  1817.  In  1819  he  was 
joined  by  three  others.  Many  more,  all  of  English 
birth,  followed,  until  the  year  1830,  when  a wave  of 
German  emigration  llowcd  into  Cincinnati.  As  early 
as  1819,  services  were  held  on  New-year’s  Day  and 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  In  1825  a congregation 
was  formed,  under  the  name  “ Kahal  Kadosh  B’ne 
A’israel.”  Two  others  were  established  in  1841,  and 
a fourth  in  1848.  Largely  through  the  influence  of 
Isaac  M.  AA^ise,  but  powerfully  aided  by  capable  and 
public-spirited  members  of  the  com- 
Ciucinnati.  munity,  Cincinnati  has  indelibly  im- 
pressed itself  upon  Judaism  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Union  of  Amcrican-IIebrew 
Congregations,  of  the  Board  of  Delegates,  and  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  which  now  supplies  the  pul- 
pits of  a large  majority  of  the  Reformed  congrega- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  community  of  Cleve- 
land, in  which  town  Jews  settled  as  early  as  1839. 
A congregation  was  founded  in  1846,  and  a second 
in  1850.  Jews  are  now  settled  in  2()  towns  in  the 
state. 

Illinois : The  state  of  New  York  contains  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Jewish  po]nilation  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  together  comprise  one  fifth,  these  two  latter 
being  about  equal.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising 
in  view  of  the  comparatively  recent  opening-up  of 
the  western  territory;  though  it  is  quite  certain  that 
there  were  Jewish  settlers  in  the  Illinois  territory 
during  French  rule  about  1700. 

Chicago  received  its  charter  not  earlier  than  the 
j^ear  1837.  The  first  authentic  information  of  the 
settlement  of  Jews  there  dates  back  to  1841 ; and  in 
1843  a large  number  arrived.  The  firet  Jew  to  buy 
laud  in  Cook  county  was  Henry  Meyer,  who  came 
to  Illinois  in  the  spring  of  1847.  In  1845  the  first 
Jewish  organization  was  established  under  the  name 
of  “The  Jewish  Burial-Ground  Societj'.”  The  Ke- 
hillat  Anshe  Ma'arab  was  organized  in  1847,  being 
the  oldest  congregation  in  the  Northwest;  a second, 
B’nai  Sholom,  was  established  in  1852.  In  1858  the 
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first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  formation  of  a 
Jewish  Keform  association,  which  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Sinai  Congregation 

Chicago,  in  1861.  Since  that  time  the  growth  of 
the  Jewish  community  there  has  been 
in  every  way  proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the 
city  itself,  w’hich,  though  not  yet  70  years  old,  is  in 
point  of  population  the  second  city  in  the  United 
States.  Fifty  congregations  are  known  to  exist; 
and  there  are  no  doubt  many  smaller  ones  whose 
names  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  Jewish 
community  of  Chicago  has  many  notable  educational 
establishments  and  hospitals,  and  has  furnished  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  legal  profession,  archi- 
tects, and  musicians.  Among  its  prominent  rabbis 
Liebmann  Adler,  B.  Felsenthal,  and  Emil  G.  Hirsch 
may  be  named.  Jewish  communities  are  known  to 
exist  in  16  cities  and  towns  of  the  state. 

Central  and  Southwestern  States : Of  these 
but  a bare  mention  can  be  made  here. 

Missouri:  For  a year  previous  to  the  admission  of 
^Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a state,  the  territory  was 
inhabited  by  Jews,  a family  by  the  name  of  Bloch 
having  settled  there  in  1816. 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  in  St.  Louis 
in  1836,  and  in  1837  a congregation  was  established. 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  now  have  very  consider- 
able Jewish  communities,  and  smaller  ones  exist  in 
8 other  towns  in  the  state. 

Tennessee : There  are  Jewish  communities  in 
]\Iem))his,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  other  towns. 

Minnesota  : The  first  congregation  in  Minnesota 
was  established  at  St.  Paid  in  1856,  which  now  has 
a considerable  community,  as  has  also  Minneapolis ; 
Duluth  ranking  third.  Milwaukee  has  also  a large 
Jewish  community,  the  first  congregation  having 
been  established  in  1852.  It  has  now  no  less  than 
5 congregations;  and  there  are  congregations  in  13 
other  towns  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Iowa ; The  oldest  congregation  in  Iowa  is  that 
of  Keokuk,  founded  in  1856.  The  largest  congrega- 
tion is  in  Des  Moines;  and  Jews  now  live  in  11  towns 
in  the  state,  though  in  small  numbers  and  greatly 
scattered. 

Kansas : The  earliest  congregation  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  Leavensworth,  founded  in  1860. 
Eight  towns  now  have  Jewish  communities. 

Nebraska:  The  first  Jewish  congregation  was 
founded  about  1870  in  Omaha,  which  now  has  a 
considerable  community.  There  are  also  congrega- 
tions at  Lincoln  and  several  smaller  towns  through- 
out the  state. 

California : Jews  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
large  numbers  on  the  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  1849;  and  as  early  as  1850  two  congrega- 
tions had  been  established  in  San  Francisco.  The 
community  grew  with  great  rapidity;  and  it  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  the  other  Jewish  communities 
in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  in  that  wiiile  the 
sole  additions  of  popidation  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  w^ere  from  Germany,  California 
received  quotas  from  England,  France,  and  Holland 
as  well.  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  and  many  other 
towns  have  eongregations ; but  the  bidk  of  the  Jews 
in  the  state  are  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  at  least 
11  congregations  in  this  city,  a hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  many  other  organizations.  As  a result 
of  this  movement  tow’ard  the  Far  West,  settlements 
have  been  made  in  other  states. 

Other  States  and  Territories : Jews  were  in 
Oregon  as  early  as  1850,  and  in  the  city  of  Portland 
a congregation  was  founded  in  1858. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  a congi'egation  was  established 
in  1881;  but  it  is  asserted  that  Jews  w'ent  there 


much  earlier  and  furnished  a few’  converts  to  j\Ior- 
monism. 

Colorado  has  its  principal  community  in  Denvei', 
the  earliest  congregation  there  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1874.  A National  Home  for  Consumptives 
was  opened  in  that  city  in  1899.  There  are  commu- 
nities in  7 other  towns  of  the  state. 

The  great  Avave  of  Russian  immigration  has  also 
pushed  Avestw’ard.  Montana,  Washington,  and 
North  and  South  Dakota  now'  have  congregations. 
It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  congestion  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  there  is 
no  state  or  territory  in  the  Union  which  at  the  pres- 
ent Avriting  (1901)  is  without  a Jewish  community. 
Indeed,  this  statement  may  be  extended  to  include 
the  distant  territories  recently  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  since  there  are 
already  congregations  in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  HaAvaiian 
Islands,  and  in  the  Philippines. 

Canada  : Aaron  Hart,  born  in  London,  England, 
1724,  Avho  Avas  in  the  British  army  about  1760,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  JeAvish  settler  in  Canada.  In 
that  decade  a dozen  or  more  men  of  means  settled 
in  Montreal;  and  in  1768  they  formed  a congrega- 
tion which  took  the  name  of  “Shearith  Israel.”  In 
1807  the  question  of  the  political  status  of  the  Jcav 
Avas  raised  by  the  election  of  Ezekiel  Hart  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature.  Refusing  to  take  the  oath  on 
the  faith  of  a Christian,  lie  Avas  alloAved  bj^  the  clerk 
to  take  it  in  the  JeAvish  form  and  Avith  head  coA’ered ; 
but,  after  an  exciting  debate,  his  seat  Avas  declared 
vacant  and  the  election  null.  He  Avas  reelected  by 
a heavy  majority,  but  Avas  again  prevented  from 
taking  his  seat;  and  a bill  Avas  brought  in  to  dis- 
qualify JcAvs  for  seats  in  the  House  of 
Political  Assembly.  The  governor-general  on 
Status  May  15,  1809,  highly  displeased  Avith 
of  JeAvs.  the  legislature,  dissoh'ed  the  House; 

and  it  Avas  not  until  1831  that  all  the 
disqualifications  of  Jcavs  Avere  remove<l.  It  is  a 
notew’orthy  fact  that  Canada  extended  full  political 
rights  to  .leAvs  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  be- 
fore the  mother-country. 

The  first  regular  minister  of  the  ISIontreal  sj’ua- 
gogue  w'as  .1.  R.  Cohen,  Avho  settled  in  ]\Iontreal 
about  1778.  The  most  distinguished  minister  of 
the  congregation  Avas  Abrahani  dc  Sola,  Avho  held 
office  from  1846  to  1882,  and  Avas  a Avell-knoAvn  author 
and  professor  of  IlebrcAv  in  McGill  UniA’ersit}’.  A 
German  congregation  Avas  established  there  in  1846, 
and  a Reform  congregation  in  1882.  Since  1899 
a large  number  of  Russian  Jcavs  have  immigrated  to 
Canada,  many  of  Avhom  have  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  .IcAvs  are  also  settled  in  Toronto,  in 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  in  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  and 
in  A'arious  portions  of  Manitoba. 

Waves  of  Immigration:  All  the  great  nations 
of  historic  times  liave  been  composed  of  immigrants. 
Pressure  of  population,  the  nomadic  or  seafaring 
spirit,  the  desire  for  adventure,  for  conquest,  or 
for  commerce,  the  tyranny  of  governments  or  of 
churches,  have  all  contributed  to  turn  the  human 
race  into  a vast  migratory  species,  more  capable  of 
adaptability  as  it  is  to  neAv  environment,  than  any 
other  form  of  life.  In  the  birth  of  intense  national 
feeling  folloAving  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  the  fact  has  frequently  been  lost  sight  of 
that  none  of  the  peoples  noAV  inhabiting  any  great 
state  is  indigenous. 

The  expidsion  of  the  Jcavs  from  Spain,  and  later 
from  Portugal,  and  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition 
against  the  secret  Jcavs,  called  Dlaranos,  in  those 
countries,  coupled  Avith  the  circumstance  that  these 
tAvo  peoples  Avere  the  principal  explorers  and  colon- 
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izers  of  Central  and  South  America,  were  the  factors 
in  determining  the  early  immigration  of  Jews  to 
America,  which  was  composed  exclusivel}’’  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  exiles,  who  settled 
Spanish,  in  all  the  islands  to  which  ships 
and  Portu-  from  these  countries  went.  This  im- 
guese  migration  began  with  the  first  settle- 
Exiles.  ment  of  the  American  continent,  and 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Central  and  South  America:  although  the  settlers 
who  arrived  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1733  went  di- 
rect from  Lisbon,  making  but  the  briefest  stay  in 
England.  As  the  immigration  gradually  spi-ead  in 
South  America  small  numbers  of  settlers  made  their 
way  from  Brazil,  Curasao,  or  the  West  India  Is- 
lands to  North  America,  and  thence  the  first  Jewish 
settlements  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  were 
derived. 

To  Spain  and  Portugal  Holland  succeeded  as  an 
exploring  nation  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  against  Spain  in  1567  there  developed, 
by  way  of  protest  again.st  the  bigotry  of  the  Span- 
iards, the  broadest  toleration  then  known  in  Europe. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  Holland  had 
extorted  recognition  of  her  independence  even  from 
Spain,  when  she  was  in  league  with  England  and 
Sweden  and  was  at  the  height  of  her  power,  many 
Jews  of  wealth,  learning,  and  influence — largely 
though  not  exclusively  Spanish  exiles — had  settled 
in  her  dominions;  and  these  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  Dutch  "West  India  Company,  which  deter- 
mined the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the 
settlement  of  Jews  in  their  new  dominions.  The 
JeAvs  in  Brazil,  moreover,  recognizing  the  favorable 
attitude  of  the  Holland  goveinment  toward  their 
coreligionists,  powerfully  aided  the  Dutch  in  their 
successful  attack  upon  Brazil  in  1634.  The  Dutch 
dominion  lasted  until  1654;  and  during  the  inter- 
vening ])criod  many  Dutch  Jews  came  to  Brazil  and 
other  settlements,  Buis  reinforcing  the  original  mi- 
gration from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Owing  to  the 
reconcpiest  of  Brazil  and  the  subseciuent  flight  of 
the  Jews,  these  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch 
JeAvs  found  their  Avay  to  the  West  India  Islands  and 
to  North  America.  JeAvs  began  to  go  to  Ncav  Am- 
sterdam from  Holland  probably  as  early  as  1653. 
These,  then,  constitute  the  main  source  Avhence  the 
Sephardic-JeAvish  settlers  Avere  derived,  although 
stragglers  came  from  France,  from 
Dutch.-  England,  and  even  from  the  Orient, 
Sephardic  at  an  early  period.  It  should  be  stated, 
JeAvs.  hoAvever,  that  not  all  of  the  Dutch 
JeAvs  were  of  Sephardic  stock.  Pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  English  colonization  in 
the  W'^est  India  Islands  surprisingly  fcAV  Jcavs  Aveut 
from  England  to  the  American  colonies  or  the  AYest 
India  Islands.  Some  undoubtedly  did  go  to  Jamaica 
and  other  islands,  as  well  as  to  the  continent,  even 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  and 
they  Avere  pioneers  in  several  states,  but  rather  as 
individuals  than  in  any  considerable  bodies.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  period  of  the 
earliest  settlement  of  America  there  Avere  fcAv  if  any 
JeAvs  in  England ; and  later  on  they  Avere  too  Avell 
satisfied  Avith  the  conditions  there  to  seek  a home 
elseAvhere,  although  a small  number  did  go  to  Canada. 

Jews  of  the  Ashkenazic  rite  Avent 
Ashke-  early  to  America,  but  only  as  strag- 
nazic  JeAvs.  glers;  an  occasional  one,  to  Mexico; 

and  a feuv,  from  Holland,  to  Ncav  Am- 
sterdam. From  1730  forAvard  Germany  was  a theater 
of  war  and  petty  persecutions  and  of  the  drafting 
of  able-bodied  men  into  the  armies,  either  for  local 


purposes  or  to  be  sold  as  mercenaries  to  foreign 
poAvers.  As  the  result  of  a desire  to  escape  these 
hardships  there  ensued  a steady  immigration  of  Ger- 
mans to  New  York,  to  Georgia,  and,  above  all.  to 
Pennsylvania,  Avhere  Germans  Avere  most  hospitably 
received.  In  1750  the  German  settlers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  Avere  estimated  at  00,000  out  of  a total 
population  of  370,000:  and  among  this  enormous 
number  there  Avas  quite  a considerable  body  of  Jcavs. 
A lesser  number  had  settled  in  Ncav  York  Avithin  the 
same  period. 

The  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1773,  and  the  un- 
settlement of  affairs  consequent  thereupon,  brought 
the  first  contingent  of  Polish  Jcavs  (through  Ger- 
many) to  America;  and  this  number  gradually  grcAv 
Avith  the  successive  disasters  to  Poland  and  the  in- 
corporation of  the  territory  and  peojfie  Avith  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria.  The  Napoleonic  Avars,  the 
general  misery  Avhich  folloAved  in  Germany,  the  de- 
sire to  avoid  military  conscrii)tion,  the  eager  Avish  to 
partake  of  the  advantages  ofi'ered  in  the  ncAv  coun- 
try, all  impelled  a steady  stream  of  German-JeAvish 
immigration  to  the  United  States  he- 

German-  ginning  about  1830,  reaching  its  height 
Jewish  Im-  betAveen  1848  and  1850,  and  continuing 
migration,  until  1870,  Avhen  it  ceased  to  be  a con- 
siderable factor.  This  immigration 
Avas  principally  from  South  Germany,  from  the 
Rhine  provinces,  and  more  especially  from  Bavaria. 
The  immigrants  Avere  mostly  from  small  toAvns; 
rarely  from  the  larger  cities  or  from  North  Germany, 
Avhich  contained  Avell-organized  Jewish  communities. 

The  most  momentous,  and  at  the  sjune  time  the 
most  easily  recognized  Avave  of  immigration  Avas 
that  from  Russia,  Avhich  i)ractically  began  in  1883. 
Restrictive  measures  against  the  Jcavs  had  been  for 
a long  time  enforced  in  the  empire.  The  .leAvs 
Avere  regarded  as  a legacy  from  Poland,  and  Aven- 
practically  confined  to  that  region;  but  many  had 
gradually  settled  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  In 
3Iay,  1883,  a series  of  the  most  proscrii)tive  hnvs 
ever  passed  against  JeAvs  in  any  country  Avas  pro- 
mulgated. These  hiAvs  practically  forbade  residence 
outside  of  a narroAV  pale  of  settlement,  restricted 
higher  and  secondary  education  of  Jcavs,  mercantile 
and  professional  pursuits,  and  left  open  no  course 
but  emigration  cn  bloc.  A small  portion  of  this 
emigration  Avas  directed  by  Baron  de  Hinsch  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  some  to  Canada;  but  the 
great  bulk,  by  a natural  impulse,  came  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  year  (1900)  it  Avould  a])pear 
from  available  figures  that  no  less 

Russian  than  600,000  Russian-Galician  Jcavs 
Jews.  migrated  to  the  United  States;  and 
Avitliiu  the  j'ear  the  proscriptive  hiAvs 
of  Rumania  have  started  a tide  Avhose  force  none 
can  foresee.  These  various  movements  have  given 
America  the  third  largest  JeAvish  popidation  in  the 
Avorld,  and  Avill  probably  in  the  future  remove  the 
center  of  .JeAvish  activity  to  the  United  States. 

Education : In  the  very  earliest  years  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  jcAvish  congregation  in 
NeAV  York  city  there  Avas  attached  to  the  synagogue 
a school  in  Avhich  ordinary,  as  Avell  as  HebreAv, 
branches  Avere  taught.  It  Avas  one  of  the  earliest 
general  schools  in  America.  Religious  education 
and  instruction  in  Hebrenv  Avere  established  in  con- 
nection Avitli  most  of  the  early  synagogues  or  Avere 
given  privately ; Avhile  for  ordinary  secular  educa- 
tion the  Jcavs  resorted  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
in  existence,  although  these  Avere  largely  under  the 
patronage  of  one  or  another  sect  of  the  Christian 
church.  There  Avas  a .leAvish  matriculate  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  as  early 
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as  1772.  As  has  already  been  noted,  there  was  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1838  a general 
Sunday-school  quite  irrespective  of 
Early  congregational  organization ; and  this 
Jewish  Ma-  was  the  beginning  of  a movement, 
triculates.  which  has  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  the  organization  of  educa- 
tional work  along  lines  quite  independent  of  con- 
gregational activities. 

A similar  school  was  organized  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  in  the  same  year;  in  the  following  year,  one  in 
Richmond,  Va. ; in  1845  this  movement  spread  to 
New  York,  being  taken  up  first  by  the  Emanuel 
Society,  although  the  Shearith  Israel  congregation 
had  started  a Hebrew  school  system  as  early  as  1808. 
In  1840  Mordec.\i  M.  No.vh,  a well-known  traveler, 
politician,  and  journalist,  urged  the  formation  of  a 
Jewish  college  in  the  United  States;  and  in  1848  the 
Hebrew  Education  Society  was  founded  at  Phila- 
delphia— originally  a school  for  general  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  branches  up  to  and  through  the 
grade  of  grammar  school,  coupled  with  instruction 
in  Hebrew  and  in  the  Jewish  religion.  In  1864  the 
Hebrew  Free  School  Association  was  incorporated  in 
New  York;  and  throughout  various  states  of  the 
Union  a movement  gradually  spread  for  the  organi- 
zation of  free  religious  schools  wliich 
Organiza-  would  bring  into  a common  school 
tion  of  Free  system  children  from  the  various  con- 
Schools.  gregations  in  each  city.  These  were 
largely  intended  to  supersede  the  pri- 
vate instruction  that  had  theretofore  been  given. 
They  were,  in  the  main,  carried  on  by  volunteer 
teachers;  and  their  distinguishing  feature  was  that 
the  instruction  was  usually  conducted  by  native- 
born  persons  and  in  the  English  language  as  against 
the  German  teaching  in  the  congregational  schools. 

The  whole  tendency  of  this  educational  work  Avas 
toward  the  unification  of  the  community  and  the 
bringing-out  of  its  individual  members  from  the 
rather  narrow  congregational  life  that  had  prevailed. 
Within  the  last  decade  or  so  there  has  been  a decided 
reaction;  and  religious  schools  and  Sabbath-schools 
have  been  highly  organized  in  connection  with  in- 
dividual congregations.  Particular  stress  is  laid 
upon  them  by  the  congregations ; and  much  of  the 
communal  strength  is  derived  from  them.  While 
the  Hebrew  education  societies  and  schools  con- 
tinue in  existence,  they  do  not  develop  or  flourish 
as  might  be  expected ; in  fact,  since  1882  they  have 
largely  taken  upon  themselves  an  entirely  new 
function.  With  the  sudden  arrival  in  this  country 
of  the  large  number  of  Russian  Jews  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  in  many 
cases  without  any  particular  handicraft,  there  de- 
volved upon  the  American  Jewish  community  the 
necessity  of  providing,  first,  day  and  night  schools 
for  teaching  the  new  arrivals  Eng- 
Technical  lish;  and,  second,  manual  training 
Schools.  and  technical  schools.  These  hav(^ 
been  established  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago,  and  in  other  cities,  more  or  less 
with  the  aid  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. 

Of  higher  education  there  has  been  nothing  gen- 
eral, but  only  special  and  theological.  In  1855 
I.  M.  Wise  projected  a theological  college  in  Cincin- 
nati under  the  name  of  “ Zion  College  ” ; but  the 
plan  came  to  naught.  In  1867  there  was  established, 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Isaac  Leeser, 
Maimonides  College  at  Philadelphia,  Avhich,  how- 
ever, was  of  scarcely  longer  duration  than  its  pred- 
ecessor. It  Avas  not  until  the  year  1875  that  there 
AA'as  founded,  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  the  IlebreAv  Union  College  of  Cin- 


cinnati, Avhich  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  rabbis 
and  teachers.  While  theoretically  without  partizan 
bias,  it  is  practically  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
form Aving  in  America.  In  1886  there  Avas  estab- 
lished in  New  York  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary, also  for  the  training  of  rabbis 
Theolog-  and  teachers,  and  representing  the  Or- 
ical  In-  thodo.x  Aving  of  the  communit}'.  In 
stitutions.  1893  there  Avas  founded  in  Philadel- 
phia, through  a trust  vested  in  the 
Mickve  Israel  congregation  by  Hyman  Gratz,  Gratz 
College,  Avhich  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  JcAvish  .schools,  practically  occupying  the 
place  of  a normal  school. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  have  been 
established  in  connection  Avith  the  various  congrega- 
tions, and  also  independently,  societies  and  Young 
Elen’s  IlebreAv  associations  Avhich  are  to  a certain 
extent  educational  in  tlieir  character.  They  usually 
sustain  small  libraries  and  provide  lecture-courses  on 
secular  and  religious  topics.  In  1893  there  Avas 
founded  the  JeAvish  Chautauqua  SocietA',  Avhich  has 
branches  all  over  the  country  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  regular  schools  and  colleges  as  does 
the  University  Extension  movement,  as  interpreted 
in  America,  to  regular  colleges  for  universit}'  Avork. 
The  Council  of  Jeavisii  Women  has  engaged  to 
a considerable  extent  in  educational  Avork  among  its 
own  members.  In  1886  there  Avas  organized  a Sab- 
bath-school Union  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  uni- 
formity and  approved  methods  in  Sabbath-school  in- 
struction. There  are  at  present  (1900)  in  the  United 
States  415  JcAvish  educational  organizations,  291  of 
Avhich  are  religious  schools  attached  to  congrega- 
tions, Avith  1,127  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  about 
25,000  pupils.  There  are  also  27  JeAvish  free  schools, 
chiefly  in  large  cities,  with  about  11,000  pupils  and 
142  teachers. 

Three  societies  have  been  organized  in  the  United 
States  to  issue  JcAvish  publications — the  first,  in 
Philadelphia  in  1845;  the  second,  in 
Publica-  NeAv  York  in  1873,  and  the  third, 
tion  Soci-  in  Philadelphia  in  1888.  This  last  is  a 
eties  and  flourishing  organization,  and  has  is- 
Libraries.  sued  many  instructive  and  important 
Avorks.  Among  the  educational  activ- 
ities should  also  be  mentioned  the  American  JeAvish 
Historical  Society  organized  in  1892.  Associated 
Avith  many  of  the  schools  there  are  now  circulating 
and  reference  libraries,  as  Avell  as  several  independ- 
ent ones,  the  largest  of  Avhich  is  the  Aguilar  Library 
in  NeAV  York,  founded  in  1886.  The  Maimonides 
Library  of  the  Independent  Order  B’ne  B’rith  in 
NeAV  York  Avas  organized  in  1851. 

It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  this  Order 
and  many  of  the  other  Orders  and  lodges  had  educa- 
tional features — lectures  and  othei’Avise — and  did 
pioneer  Avork  in  the  education  of  their  members. 

Of  JeAvish  periodicals  and  ncAvspapers  published 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  United  States,  not  less 
than  83  have  been  in  English  or  German,  16  in 
IlebreAv,  and  82  in  Yiddish. 

Philanthropy : Of  the  philanthropic  Avork  of 
.leAvs  in  America  practically  nothing  is  known  out- 
side of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  under 
these  heads  the  subject  will  be  treated  in  detail.  In 
a general  Avay  it  may  be  said  that,  until  a ver}'  re- 
cent time,  philanthropic  work  took  the  form  of  ordi- 
nary charity.  The  poor  Avere  clothed,  fed,  and  kept 
Avarm,  the  sick  were  visited,  and  the  dead  were 
buried.  The  higher  philanthropic  work,  that  of  pre- 
venting poverty  by  improvement  of  conditions  and 
surroundings,  is  but  a recent  development.  From 
the  earliest  arrival  of  JeAvs  in  this  country,  it  was 
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their  ideal  that  none  of  their  poor  sliould  become  a 
ciiarge  upon  tlie  general  community ; and  in  the 
earlier  days  charity  was  dispensed  by 
Early  by  individuals,  or  by  funds  collected 
Individual  through  the  congregations ; the  former, 
Charity,  however,  being  the  prevalent  means. 

A well-to-do  family,  or  even  one  in 
but  comfortable  circum.stauces,  would  care  for  one 
or  more  poorer  families,  supplying  them  regularly 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Gradually,  as  the  He- 
brew population  increased,  this  method  proved  to  be 
inadequate,  and  societies — generally  small,  and  hav- 
ing specific  objects — were  formed.  Some  were  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead ; 
some,  in  connection  witli  congregations,  for  general 
charitable  purposes;  and  some  tor  the  distribution 
of  unleavened  bread  for  tlie  Passover.  Still  later, 
as  the  need  grew,  a.ssociations  for  the  care  of  or- 
phans, hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and,  later 
still,  homes  for  the  aged  were  erected.  jMost  of 
these  societies  and  institutions  were  small;  their 
w’ork  was  done  with  insufficient  funds 
Charitable  and  by  voluntary  officers,  and  with- 
Organ-  out  a definite  plan.  It  was  seen  that 
izations.  this  scattering  of  forces  produced 
w'aste,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  tended 
to  pauperism;  so  that  in  all  the  large  cities  a gradual 
amalgamation  took  place  of  the  various  charitable 
organizations  into  one  society  with  a trained  officer. 
These  societies  usually  included  all  the  organiza- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  hospitals  and  the 
orphan  asylums,  in  a given  city,  and  had  for  their 
purpose  the  rendering  of  immediate  relief.  Later 
still,  in  each  of  a few  cities,  a central  organization 
was  formed,  which  included  the  hospitals  and  or- 
phan asylums,  and  whose  object  it  w as  to  have  a 
central  body  to  collect  funds  for  all  the  charitable 
organizations  in  the  city  and  to  distribute  them  pro 
rata.  Of  recent  years  it  has  been  realized  that  this 
highly  organized  method  of  distributing  charity  has 
resulted  in  placing  the  whole  matter  on  a somewhat 
mechanical  basis,  and  has  not  always  been  produc- 
tive of  such  good  results  as  the  old  and  unscientific 
giving  from  man  to  man,  wdiich  bore  with  it  the 
evidence  of  a certain  human  S3unpathy.  Conse- 
quently in  all  the  large  cities  an  endeavor  is  being 
made  to  return  to  a more  personal  relation  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor ; and  Sisterhoods  or  Personal 
Service  societies  have  been  organized  to  aid  in  the 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  distribution  of  relief. 

The  most  recent  development  has  been  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Jewdsli  Charities  in  the  United 
States,  founded  Dec.  1,  189!),  in  Cincinnati,  and  com- 
posed of  40  relief  organizations.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  reforms  in  administration  and 
Phil-  uniformity  of  action  without  interfer- 
anthropic  ing  with  the  wmrk  of  an}^  local  society. 
Homes.  There  are  at  present  15  homes  for 
orphans,  or  societies  for  their  care,  in 
the  United  States ; 12  homes  for  the  aged ; and  9 hos- 
pitals. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  593  Jewish 
philanthropic  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

Religious  Development : Until  a very  recent 
date,  religious  development  w'as  not  marked  by  any 
special  feature.  The  Jew's  who  came  to  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  settlements  W'ere  all  Maranos  who, 
while  attached  to  the  Catholic  Church  at  home,  had 
secretly  observed  the  tenets  of  their  ow'n  religion, 
and  had,  to  a certain  extent,  mingled  the  rites  of 
Catholicism  w'ith  those  of  their  own  faith.  From 
the  testimony  given  in  Inquisition  trials  it  appears 
that  quite  a series  of  new  customs  arose  from  this 
mixture. 

In  the  Dutch  settlements,  the  Dutch  tradition  was 


usually  maintained,  the  rabbis  being  imported  from 
Amsterdam.  From  the  veiy  beginning  the  Jews  in 
the  United  States  consi.stcd  of  both  Sephardim  and 
Ashkenazim;  but  the  former  were  at  first  in  the 
majoritj',  and  organized  the  four  earliest  congrega- 
tions in  the  country;  namelj’,  tho.se  of  New  York, 
New'port,  Savannah,  and  Philadelphia.  As  carlv  as 
176G  a translation  into  English  of  the  Pravers — 
probably  the  first  English-Jewish  Prayer-Book  ever 
issued — was  published  in  New  York. 

In  Jamaica  and  in  Canada  there  has  alwaj’s  been 
more  or  less  direct  relation  with  England ; but  in  the 
United  States  the  entire  religious  life  of  Jews  has 
been  especiall}'  characterized  by  the  absence  of  de- 
pendence upon  aiy  Euroiiean  authoritj',  as  well  as 
by  the  absence  of  any  central  authoritj'  in  America. 
Congregational  autonomj'  has  been  the  watchword. 

The  movement  for  ceremonial  reform  began  in 
Charleston  in  1825.  It  was  stronglv  supported  in 
Albanv.  and  later  in  Cincinnati,  In* 
Reform  I.  DI.  Wise,  from  1850.  but  did  not 
Movement  make  much  headwaj'  until  the  arrival 
Begun  in  in  the  United  States  of  David  Plinhoru 
Charleston,  and  Samuel  Hirsch.  Under  the  intlu- 
ence  of  these  men  and  of  other  rabbis, 
— principally  from  Germany — the  trend  toward  al- 
terations in  the  liturgy  and  ritual  set  in  very  strongly  ; 
but  about  1880a  reaction  against  the  radical  teiule'n- 
cies  took  place,  even  on  the  part  of  some  congrc'ga- 
tions  profes.sedlv  attached  to  tin?  Reform  movement, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  ora  Con- 
servative group.  With  the  influx  of  large  numbers 
of  Russian  Jews,  maiqv  congregations  of  the  Ortho- 
dox type;  were  established.  The  general  attitude  of 
.lews  in  America  is  one  of  veiy  considerable  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  their  religion  coupled  with 
a gradual  abandonment  of  many  of  the  forms  and 
ccremonie.s,  although  apostasy  and  actual  defec- 
tions from  the  S3'nagogue  are  rare  (see  Amkhic.\, 
Jri).\isM  in). 

Services  to  the  State  in  Military  and  in 
Civil  Life  : As  has  already  been  pointed  out  under 
“Brazil,”  the  Jews  rendered  great  service  to  the 
Dutch  in  their  conquest  of  Brazil  in  1024  and  after- 
ward in  1040-54  against  the  Portuguese.  They  also 
made  a brave  resistance  against  the  French  fleets 
w’hich  attacked  Surinam  in  1089  and  1712  respect- 
ively, and  phyeil  a considerable  jiart  in  the  su]i- 
pression  of  negro  revolts  in  the  .same  countiy  be- 
tween 1090andl772.  They  had  a separate  conqianv' 
of  which  David  Nass3'  was  captain,  and,  later,  Isaac 
Carvalho  (1743). 

The  first  .lewish  settlers  in  Canada  were  soldie'.'S 
who  came  over  in  Braddock’s  arm3',  and  there  is 
record  of  their  being  engaged  later  on 
Earliest  in  encounters  with  tlie  Indians.  There 
Jewish  Set-  were  one  or  two  Jews  in  Washington's 
tiers  "Were  expedition  across  the  Alleghanies  in 
Soldiers.  1754.  When  the  first  agitation  began 
which  ended  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  Jews,  like  their  fellow  citizens,  were  di- 
vided. Some  remained  lo3’at  to  the  British  crown ; 
but  the  great  majority  adhered  to  the  Patriot  cause. 
There  were  9 Jewish  signers  to  the  “non-importa- 
tion ” resolutions  of  1703;  and  when  the  war  actually 
broke  out,  they  not  only  risked  their  lives,  but  some, 
like  Ha3’m  Solomon,  helped  with  their  mone3'  to 
equip  and  maintain  the  armies  of  the  Revolution. 

So  far,  the  names  of  45  Jews  who  served  as  offi- 
cers and  privates  in  the  continental  armies  have  been 
put  on  record ; and  this  can  hardly  be  the  total  num- 
ber, as  a considerable  proportion  were  officers.  Pos- 
sibly the  best  know'n  of  the  latter  was  David  S. 
Pranks,  who  was  major,  and  afterward  lieutenant- 
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colouel,  ou  the  staff  of  General  Arnold.  In  the  war 
of  1813  there  were,  as  far  as  known,  43  Jews,  of 
whom  the  most  ])rominent  was  Brigadier-General 
Joseph  Bloomfield,  in  charge  of  Military  District 
No.  4,  comprising  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
western  New  Jersey.  In  the  Me.xican  AVar  there 
were  57  Jews,  the  most  prominent  being  David  de 
Leon,  who  twice  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
for  gallantry.  In  the  Civil  AVar  there  were  ou  both 
sides  7.038  Jewish  soldiers,  and  in  the  Spanish- 
Americau  AA'ar  over  3,000.  Besides,  a fair  number 
has  been  found  in  the  regular  armj^  as  well  as  in 
the  navy  (see  Ak.my,  Jews  in,  and  United  St.ytes). 

In  civil  service  to  the  state  nearly  all  of  the  infor- 
mation at  hand  relates  to  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  4 Jewish  members  of  the 
Services  in  United  States  Senate  and  al)out  30  of 
Civil  Life,  the  House  of  Representatives.  Many 
have  been  in  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular services,  among  whom  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned Mordecai  M.  Noah,  consul  at  Tunis;  B.  P. 
Pei.xotto,  consul  at  Bucharest;  Simon  AVolf,  consul- 
general  in  Egypt ; Oscar  S.  Straus,  twice  minister  to 
Turke}',  and  Solomon  Hirsch,  who  held  the  .same 
jmst. 

Jews  have  served  as  mayors  of  cities,  memt)ers  of 
the  legislature,  judges  of  the  courts;  and  they  have 
held  many  minor  ottices  of  trust  and  confidence. 
Simon  AV.  Rosendale  was  attorney-general  of  New 
York;  Isador  Raynor,  attorney-general  of  Alary- 
land. 

The  first  statue  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and 
which  originated  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  at 
AVashington,  was  one  in  bronze  of  Thomas  Jeff'erson 
1)}"  David  d’Angers,  a Frcneli  sculptor.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  in  1838  by  a Jew,  Lieu- 
tenant, afterward  Commodore,  Uriah  P.  Levy,  of 
the  United  States  navy,  and  was  formally  accepted 
by  Congress  in  1874  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Sum- 
ner. 

Civil  and  Political  Rights  : In  the  colonies 
established  on  American  soil  more  liberty  or  tolera- 
tion was  usually  shown  to  the  Jews  than  in  the 
mother  countries,  yet  they  labored  under  serious  dis- 
abilities. In  Lima,  in  Peru,  and  in  Mexico  they  were 
pursued  by  the  Inqui.sition.  In  the  Dutch  AVest 
India  Islands  and  provinces  they  were  accorded  the 
greatest  freedom.  In  New  Amsterdam,  while  there 
was  some  objection  to  them,  and  they 

Varying  were  at  first  denied  burghers’  rights, 
Expe-  tlie  latter  seem  to  have  been  granted 
riences  of  them  at  a very  early  date — a result 
Early  due  largely,  as  already  stated,  to  the 

Settlers,  persistence,  both  by  petitions  and  be- 
fore the  courts,  of  Asser  Levy.  In 
Surinam,  in  1(569,  Jews  ivere  formally  granted  the 
right  of  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  British 
Parliament  in  17.53  ])a.s.scd  an  act  permitting  “per- 
sons professing  the  .lewish  religion  to  be  naturalized 
by  Parliament,”  which  was  repealed  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Not  until  1858  miglit  Jews  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  it  was  only  in  18(50  that  the  words  “on 
the  true  faith  of  a Christian  ” were  removed  from 
the  ordinary  oath. 

The  English  provincial  governors  and  a.s.semblies 
exhibited  a tolerant  spirit  much  earlier.  Dr.  Luni- 
brozo  was  granted  letters  of  denization  in  Maryland 
as  early  as  Sept.  10,  1663.  In  1670  Sir  Thomas 
Lynch,  governor  of  Jamaica,  was  instructed  to  give 
all  possible  encouragement  to  persons  of  differing 
religions.  In  1673  Rabba  Couty  of  New  York  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  in  council,  and  promptly  obtained 
redress  for  a grievance.  In  1674  in  Barbados  Jews 
were  allowed  to  take  the  oath  upon  the  five  books 


of  IMoses.  A law  passed  in  Jamaica  in  1683  required 
applicants  for  naturalization  simply  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  In  1737  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  York  voted  that  Jews  taking  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration might  omit  the  words  “upon  the  true  faith 
of  a Christian.” 

This  liberality  was  not  confined,  however,  to  pro- 
vincial as.semblies.  In  1740  Parliament  passed  an 
act  for  naturalizing,  among  others. 
In  the  such  Jews  “as  are  settled  or  shall  set- 
British  tie  in  any  of  His  Majesty’s  colonies  in 
Colonies.  America.”  Of  the  189  jews  who  took 
advantage  of  this  act,  151  were  in 
Jamaica,  34  in  New  York,  9 in  Pennsylvania,  4 in 
Maryland,  and  1 in  South  Carolina.  Following  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  most  of  the 
states  ]ilaced  all  citizens  upon  an  absolute  equality; 
the  only  notable  exception  being  Maryland,  in  which 
state  a prolonged  struggle  took  place  before  full 
political  rights  were  finally  secured  (see  above,  un- 
der “ Maryland  ”). 

The  stringent  Sunday  laws  now  in  force  in  nearly 
all  the  states,  forbidding  Jews  to  work  on  the  Chris- 
tian Sunday,  entail  considerable  hardship  among 
Jews  ob.serving  the  Salibath;  but  these  laws  are  in 
the  nature  of  police  regidatious,  and  are  not  discrim- 
inative against  Jews  as  such. 

Scienee  and  Art,  Literature,  and  the 
Learned  Professions:  Jews  have  been  memljers 
of  all  tlie  learned  iirofessious — principally  the  legal 
and  medical — and  they  have  contritiuted  to  nearly 
all  the  sciences  and  to  the  fine  arts.  The  fact  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  some  .lews  have  been 
elevated  to  the  bench,  and  others  elected  to  the  post 
of  attorney-general.  Many  eminent  physicians, 
medical  writers,  and  professors  in  medical  schools 
are  .Jews.  There  has  been  at  least  one  distinguished 
Hebrew  sculptor,  Moses  Ezekiel,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral others  of  rank.  Among  artists  and  etchers 
should  especially  be  mentioned  the 
Jews  Rosenthals  of  Philadelphia,  father  and 
Eminent  in  son ; and  of  illustrators  the  best  known 
All  De-  is  Louis  Loeb.  Jews  are  also  found 
partments.  as  inventors,  e.r/.,  Emil  Berliner,  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone  transmitter; 
as  architects,  Daidimar  Adler  of  Chicago,  and  Arnold 
AA-k  Brunner  of  New  York,  for  instance;  and  as  en- 
gineers, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Mendes 
Cohen  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  jiioneer  railroad 
builders  of  the  country,  and  at  one  time  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Many  Jews  hold  professorships  in  colleges:  M. 
Bloomfield  and.!.  H.  Hollander  at  Johns  Hopkins; 
Richard  Gotthcil  and  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  at  Colum- 
tna:  Morris  Loeb  at  the  University  of  New  York; 
Alorris  Jastrow  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Joseph  Jastrow  at  the  University  of  AA'd.sconsin ; 
Charles  Gross  at  Harvard ; while  a much  larger  num- 
ber are  assistant  professors  or  instructors. 

The  most  distinguished  Jewish  writer  of  jioetryin 
the  United  States  was  Emma  Lazarus;  Michael  Heil- 
prin  gained  eminence  as  an  editor  and  writer;  A. 
Cahan  and  Emma  AVolf  are  successful  novelists ; and 
Morris  Rosenfeld  is  a gifted  Yiddish  poet. 

In  music  a number  of  Hebrews  have  acquired  a 
reputable  po.sition.  Jews  are  also  prominent  as 
actors  and  as  dramatic  authors.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  Aaron  J.  Phillips, 
Music  and  who  first  a]ipeared  in  New  York  at 
the  Stage,  the  Park  Theater  in  1815  and  was  a 
very  successful  comedian;  Emanuel 
Judah,  who  first  appeared  in  1833;  and  Moses  S. 
Phillips,  who  acted  at  the  Park  Theater  in  1837. 
Mordecai  M.  Noah,  best  known  as  journalist, 
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jioliticiaii,  and  diplomat,  was  also  a dramatic  autlior 
of  considerable  note.  Other  dramatists  and  au- 
tliors  were  Samuel  B.  H.  Judali  (born  in  New  York 
in  1790)  and  Jonas  B.  Phillips;  and  at  the  present 
time  David  Belasco  is  a most  successful  i)laywriglit. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  Jews  now 
oil  the  stage.  The  introduction  of  opera  into  the 
United  States  was  due  largely  to  the  instrumentality 
of  Jews. 

In  Commerce  and  Manufacture  ; In  commerce 
Jews  were  notablj'  important  in  the  eighteenth 
eentury.  The  fact  that  the  earliest  settlers  were 
men  of  means,  and  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews  who  had  relatives  and  friends  settled  through- 
out the  Levant,  gave  them  specially  favorable  op- 
Iiortunities  for  trading.  Some  were  ship-owners; 
one  man,  Aaron  Lopez  of  Newport,  had  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  a fleet  of  thirty  vessels.  Jews 
A'eiy  early  traded  between  the  West  India  Islands  and 
the  North  American  colonies,  as  well  as  with  Am- 
sterdam, Venice,  etc. 

The  Jewish  immigrants  who  arrived  in  America 
during  the  nineteenth  century  were  in  the  main  poor 
lieojilewho  commenced  trading  in  a small  way,  usu- 
ally by  peddling,  which,  before  the  existence  of  rail- 
roads, was  a favorite  method  of  carrying  merchan- 
dise into  the  country  districts.  By  industry  and 
frugality  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a considerable 
number  of  moderate  fortunes.  Tiie  Jews  in  New 
York  became  an  integral  part  of  that  great  trading 
community. 

In  the  early  colonial  period,  more  especially  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York,  many  of  the  Jews 
traded  with  the  Indians. 

The  organization  under  which  the  8tock  Ex- 
change of  New  York  was  formed,  originated  in  an 
agreement  in  1792  to  buy  or  .sell  only  on  a deflnite 
commission ; and  to  this  document  were  attached 
the  signatures  of  four  Jews.  Since  then  Jews  have 
been  very  active  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
Jews  Ac-  change  and  in  banking  circles,  both 

five  in  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  They 
Financial  have  also  taken  a leading  part  in  con- 

Circles.  trolling  the  cotton  trade.  Jews  are 
likewise  very  itrominent  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cloaks  and  shirts  in  tlie  clothing  trade, 
tmd  more  recently  in  cigars  and  jewelry. 

In  1888  IVIarkens  estimated  that  the  wholesale 
trade  in  the  hands  of  Jews  in  the  city  of  New  York 
amounted  to  §248,000,000,  and  the  holdings  of  real 
estate  to  SlbO.000,000. 

Agriculture : Jews  were  the  first  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  on  the  western  conti- 
nent and  of  the  vine  in  Georgia.  Otherwise  their 
agricultural  activity  was  extremely  limited  until 
tile  arrival  of  Russian  Jews,  from  1881  forward,  and 
the  powerful  impulse  given  through  them  to  agri- 
culture by  emigration  societies,  by  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund,  and  by  their  own  great  desire  to  revert 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (see  Aghicl'ltukal 
Coi-ONiES  IN  THE  United  States). 

Social : The  social  organization  of  the  Jews  resi- 
dent in  America  has  diflered  little  from  that  in  other 
countries.  In  the  early  colonial  period  the  wealthier 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  their  Chris- 
tian fellow  citizens  in  the  organization  of  dances  and 
other  social  functions,  and  clubs ; and  it  is  a matter 
of  record  that  the  wealthier  Jewish  families  lived 
with  comparative  good  taste  and  possessed  fine 
houses,  objects  of  art,  etc.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
main,  and  without  any  compulsion.  Jews  preferred 
to  live  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

At  the  time  when  little  toleration  was  shown  in 
other  countries,  there  were  in  America  many  inter- 


changes of  mutual  good-will  between  Chri.stians  and 
Jew.s.  Rabbi  Haym  Isaac  Karigel  was  ap))arently  a 
close  friend  of  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  (’ollege. 

Gershom  Mendes  Seixas,  minister  of 
Jews  tlie  Shearith  Israel  congregation.  New 
and  Chris-  York,  was  a trustee  of  Columbia 
tians  College  (1784-1815)  although  this 
Cooperate,  organization  was  under  the  Episcopal 
Church;  and  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
New  York  occasionally  attended  service  in  the 
synagogue.  After  1848  there  arrived  a large 
number  of  Jews  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
language,  and  to  them  a certain  odium  attached  on 
this  account;  but  this  seems  to  have  gradually  worn 
off.  The  general  American  pidtlic  exhibited  great 
sympathy  with  tlie  Jews  in  1840  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Damascus  minders,  and  again  in  1882  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  iiersecutions  in  Ru.ssia;  and  Hermann 
Ahlwardt,  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1895,  found 
the  soil  an  unfavorable  one  for  his  anti-Semitic 
propaganda. 

The  only  indication  of  any  iirejudice  against  the 
Jews — shown  mainly  in  the  Eastern  states — has  been 
the  exclusion  of  Jewish  children  from  certain  (iri- 
vate  .schools  and  of  .lews  generally  from  some  hotels. 

Very  early  the  .lews  in  America  began  to  form 
social  organizations.  xV  club  was  started  in  Newport 
as  early  as  17(59;  and  social  clubs — some  com|)rising 
many  members  and  jKissessed  of  mag- 

Hebrew  niticent  projierties — have  been  estab- 
Clubs.  lished  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

This  develoimient  of  Hebrew  social 
clubs  has  been  larger  in  the  L'nited  Stales  than  anj'^- 
wliere  else.  American  Jews  have  also  been  espe- 
cially given  to  the  forming  of  secret  " Grders.  ” which, 
while  tliey  had  itrimarily  an  educational  and  chari- 
table jmriiose,  had  much  social  influence,  and  tended 
powerfully  toward  thecontinued  association  of  .lews 
with  each  other  when  the  hold  of  the  synagogue 
upon  them  relaxed.  These  were  su]iplemented  later 
by  the  formation  of  Young  Men's  Hebrew  A.s.socia- 
tions,  which,  like  the  Grders,  partook  to  some  extent 
of  the  nature  of  .social  organizations. 

Statistics  : In  1818  3Iordecai  M.  Noah  estimated 
the  Jcwisli  iiopiilation  of  the  United  States  at  3,009, 
and  in  1826  Isiuic  C.  Harby  set  it  at  G.O(M).  In  1840 
the  “American  xVhnanac”  gave  the  number  as  15,- 
000;  and  in  1848  M.  A.  Berk  estimated  it  at  50,000. 
The  first  systematic  attempt  to  obtain  -statisticsil 
information  was  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Dele- 
gates of  American  Israelites,  through  a <-ommittee,  of 
which  William  B.  Hackenburg,  Simon  Wolf,  and 
others  were  members.  They  e.stimated  the  Jewish 
population  in  1880  at  230,257.  In  1888  Isaac  3Iarkens 
estimated  it  at  400,000. 

In  the  reports  on  the  statistics  of  churches  in  the 
United  States  at  the  eleventh  census  (1890),  the 
Jewish  statistics  were  collected  by  Philip  Cowen. 
His  investigations  showed  that  there  were  533  con- 
gregations with  130,496  communicants.  Of  these 
congregations,  301  worshijied  in  edifices  with  an  ap- 
proximate seating  capacity  of  139,284.  Others  oc- 
cupied 232  halls  and  rooms,  having  an  aggregate 
seating  capacity  of  28,477.  The  total  value  of  the 
synagogue  property  was  estimated  at  .§9,754,257. 

In  1897  David  Sulzberger  estimated  tlie  total  pop- 
ulation at  937,800;  and  in  1900  it  was  estimated  at 
1,0.58,135. 

In  the  latter  year  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
upward  of  791  congregations  in  the  United  States, 
415  educational  organizations,  and  593  philanthropic 
organizations. 

The  total  Jewish  immigi'ation  to  the  United  States 
through  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
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Baltimore,  from  1881  to  July  1,  1900,  was  593,896. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  emigration  from 
Canada  or  to  ports  other  than  those  mentioned. 

Following  are  tables  giving  the  estimated  distribu- 
tion of  (1)  Jews  of  tlie  United  States  (including  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico),  and  (2)  Jews  of 
Canada,  British  Columbia,  and  South  America : 


American  Jew  as  Patriot.  Soldier,  and  Citizen.  PliiUuiel- 
phia,  1895;  Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Societn 
of  England,  vols.  i.-iil.;  Cyrus  Adler,  The  American  Jewish 
Year  Booh.  .IHUO-Stilil ; B.  Vicuna  MaoKenna,  Francisco 
Moyen;  or  the  Inquisition  as  it  TT'o.s  in  S<mth  America, 
translated  from  the  Spanish  by  James  W.  Dully,  London,  1869 ; 
and  numerous  other  sources  referred  to  under  the  separate 
articles. 

A. 


Distribution  of  Jews  of  the  United  States. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

North  and  South  Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


8,(X)0 

Montana 

2,.500 

2,(X)0 

Nebraska 

3,000 

4,(XK) 

Nevada 

2,.5(KI 

2.5,000 

New  Hampshire 

1,000 

8,000 

New  Jersey 

25,000 

8,0(XI 

New  Mexico 

1,500 

3,.500 

New  York 

400,(XIO 

1,080 

North  Carolina 

12,000 

3.;500 

Ohio 

50.0(KI 

3,000 

Oregon 

.5,.500 

6,135 

Pennsylvania 

95,000 

20 

Porto  Rico 

100 

2,000 

Rhode  Island 

3,500 

9.5.(XX) 

South  Carolina 

8,000 

2.5,000 

Tennessee 

10,000 

6,000 

Texas 

15,000 

3,000 

Utah 

5,000 

13,{X)0 

Vermont 

1,000 

12,000 

Virginia 

1.5,000 

5,000 

Washington 

2,800 

3.5,000 

West  Virginia 

1,.500 

60,000 

Wisconsin 

15,000 

9.000 

6.000 

Wyoming 

1,000 

.5,000 

Total 

1,058,135 

Distribution  of  Jews  of  Canada,  British 
Columbia,  etc. 


Canada  and  British  Columbia 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Argentine  Republic 

Costa  Rica 

CuraQao 

Surinam 

Peru 

Venezuela 


6,414 

31 

sai 

0,7.55 

a5 

831 

1,2.50 

498 

411 


Total 


10,41.5 


Jewish  Immigration  into  the  United  States, 

1881-1900. 


Years. 


1881-84 

188.5  

1880 

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

189.5  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

19(X)  (to  July) 


New 

York. 

Phila- 

delphia. 

Balti- 

more. 

Totals. 

14,310 

19,611 

18,5135 

1,076 

27,348 

2,310 

29,658 

25,788 

1,680 

27,468 

29,602 

1,761 

31,363 

22,674 

1,288 

2:4,962 

32,321 

1,982 

34,303 

02,.574 

4,984 

1,.581 

69,139 

.52,134 

3,039 

5,1.52 

60,325 

25,678 

5,324 

1,941 

32,943 

I6,;i8i 

3,825 

1,902 

22.108 

27,065 

2,791 

2,221 

33,077 

23,803 

2,499 

1,817 

28,118 

17,278 

1,7.52 

1,6.54 

21,684 

<)21 

2,079 

2,409 

27,409 

12,909 

1,463 

14,372 

43,507 

3,439 

45,946 

460,517 

36,390 

23, .579 

593,796 

Bibliography:  Isaac,  Markens,  The  Hebrews  in  America. 
New  York,  1888  ; Lady  Magnus,  Outlines  of  Jewish  History. 
pp.  334-367,  Philadelphia,  1890 ; Charles  P.  Daly,  The  Settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  North  America,  ed.,  with  notes,  by  Max 
J.  Kohler,  New  York,  1893;  Publications  of  the  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soe..  Nos.  1-8,  1893-1900 ; M.  Kayserling,  Christopher 
Columbus  and  the  Participat  ion  of  the  Jews  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Discox'eries.  translated  from  the  Gennan  by 
Charles  Gross,  New  York,  1894 : Henry  Samuel  Morals,  The 
Jews  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  1894;  Simon  Wolf,  The 


Jewish.  Architecture  : Tlie  first  .Jewish  set- 
tlers arrived  iu  New  York — which  was  origiually 
called  Netv  Amsterdam — in  1654,  and  some  ap- 
peared in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1677;  consequently, 


Temple  Beth  Zion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .—Byzantine. 

(From  a photograph.) 

it  was  in  those  places  that  the  first  synagogues  in 
America  were  built.  The  oldest  Jewish  landmark 
in  New  York  city  is  the  cemetery  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bowery  and  Oliver  street,  which  was  purchased 
in  1681  for  a burial-place.  Tliough  of  antiquarian 
interest,  it  contains  no  tombstones  of  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  design.  The  cemetery  in 
Newport,  of  about  the  same  date,  was  more  preten- 
tious; and  at  this  day  (1901),  with  its  carved  Egyp- 
tian entrance  and  high  iron  railings,  erected  by  Judah 
Touro,  it  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Newport.  Although 
the  Jews  had  a place  of  public  ivorshlp  in  New  York 
as  early  as  1681,  the  first  regular  synagogue — that  in 
Mill  street — was  not  built  till  1729.  Like  all  early 
synagogues  in  America,  it  had  no  claims  to  archi- 
tectural beauty,  but  was  a simple,  modest  structure. 
It  5vas  subsequently  taken  down  and  more  substan- 
tially rebuilt. 

The  first  synagogue  of  note  in  America  was 
erected  at  Newport  in  1762.  It  is  still  intact ; and  no 
alterations  have  been  made  e.xcept  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas-lighting.  The  building,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  colonial  style  of  the  period,  is 
constructed  of  brick,  and  has  a carved-stone  cor- 
nice and  porch.  The  plan  is  rectangular,  with  win- 
dows on  all  four  sides  and  a projecting  north  wing, 
containing  a vestibule  and  the  only  entrance  to  the 
women’s  gallery.  The  porch  is  on  the  west  side 
and  the  Ark  on  the  eastern  wall.  The  latter  is  neatly 
paneled,  and  its  cornice  is  surmounted  by  the  two 
tables  of  the  Law.  It  is  raised  above  the  main  floor; 
it  has  high  railings  all  along  it,  with  a space  at  the 
left  for  the  pulpit.  The  reading-desk  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  building ; and  there  are  no  stationary  seats. 
Twelve  Ionic  columns  support  the  gallery,  which 
extends  on  three  sides  of  the  building  and  is  faced  by 
a balustrade  high  enough  to  shield  the  occujiants 
from  view.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  with  a deep  cove 
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above  a modillion  cornice.  This  little  building  was 
designed  by  Peter  Harrison,  an  architect  whose  work 
in  Boston  and  Newport  is  well  known ; it  is  treated 
in  bis  customary  style,  and  is  a typical 
The  New-  American  synagogue  of  the  earlier 
port  Syn-  times.  The  columns,  cornices,  pilas- 
agogue.  ters,  balustrades,  all  of  which  are 
painted  white  with  some  of  the  carving 
sparingly  gilded,  are  good  examples  of  the  best  work 
of  the  day ; while  the  plan  of  the  interior  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  Orthodox  Jewish 
synagogue.  There  was  even  an  oven  connected  with 
the  building  for  the  baking  of  unleavened  bread. 

In  1805  there  Avere  but  five  synagogues  worthy 
of  the  name  in  the  United  States,  but  a little  later 
they  began  to  multiply  in  NeAv  York,  Philadelphia, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other  large  cities.  The 
rabbinic  traditions  regulating  the  position  and  num- 


mented  with,  but  general  preference  seems  to  have 
been  for  the  Moorish.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  partly 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  newer  synagogues  in 
Europe  had  been  designed  in  this  style,  and  partly  to 
a vague  impression  that  the  style  itself  was  Oriental 
and  consequently  appropriate. 

There  were  many  exceptions  to  the  prevailing 
taste,  and  some  of  them  most  successful.  A .syna- 
gogue was  built  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  the  Greek 
style.  It  possessed  some  dignity,  and  was  a fair 
copy  of  a Doric  temple.  The  interior  was  treaU'd 
in  tiie  Ionic  order;  the  Ark,  placed  in  the  east,  was 
of  mahogany  handsomely  carved;  and  the  details 
generally  were  Avell  executed. 

The  congregation  Shearith  Israel,  New  York,  the 
owners  of  the  original  building  in  Mill  street  re- 
ferred to  above,  built  in  18C0  a synagogue  on  strictly 
classic  lines  on  West  Nineteenth  street.  The  facade 


Jeshcat  Israel  Sy.xagogue  at  Newport,  It.  I— Colonial. 

(From  a photograph.) 


berof  windows  and  doors,  the  level  of  the  main  floor, 
the  site,  and  other  similar  points  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  neglected.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
the  Ark  was  to  be  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  building, 
the  reading-desk  in  the  middle,  and  the  seats  in  rows 
under  the  women’s  galleries  extending  east  and  west. 
This  was  the  usual  arrangement,  varied  only  in  de- 
tails or  Avhen  existing  conditions  compelled  some 
deviation  from  established  custom.  As  the  various 
congregations  grew  wealthier  and  could  afford  hand- 
somer buildings,  more  attention  Avas  paid  to  their 
design;  and  attempts  Avere  made  to  secure  individ- 
uality and  expression  Avhich  should  be  typically  Jew- 
ish. Various  styles  of  architecture  Avere  e.xperi- 


was  ornamented  b}'  tAvo  orders,  Ionic  below  and 
Corinthian  above;  and  the  edifice  was  croAvned  bj' 
an  octagonal  dome.  The  building,  noAv  demolished, 
was  of  unusual  interest.  The  main  entrance  Avas  on 
its  south  side.  The  entire  ground  floor  Avas  there- 
fore devoted  to  vestibules  and  staircases,  in  order  that 
the  entrance  to  the  synagogue  proper 
Later  Syn-  should  be  at  its  western  end,  and  the 
agogues.  Ark  placed  at  the  cast.  The  general 
effect  of  the  interior  was  ver}'  impos- 
ing, the  domed  ceiling  being  of  great  height,  and  tlie 
Ark  AA’ell  proportioned.  Corinthian  columns  suji- 
ported  the  galleries : and  pilasters,  cornices,  and  bal- 
ustrades Avere  used.  The  Avindows  Avere  arched, 
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with  keystones;  and  classic  forms  were  consistently 
employed. 

Several  synagogues  were  built  in  New  York  by 
the  late  Henry  Fernbacli,  the  first  Jewish  architect 
who  practised  in  America.  Like  most  of  his  work, 
they  were  all  dignified,  handsome  buildings,  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  several  congrega- 
tions. They  evidenced  a marked  tendency  toward 
the  Moorish  style,  which,  even  when  departed  from 
in  the  main  design,  was  insisted  upon  in  details.  The 
most  ambitious  and  noted  example  is  the  Temple 
Emanu-El,  which  Fernbacli  built  in  collaboration 
with  Leopold  Eidlitz.  While  exhibiting  strong 
Gothic  tendencies  in  its  main  lines  and  in  its  interior 
disposition,  it  is  strictly  Moorish  in  its  details,  which 


Temple  Emanii-El,  New  York,— Moorish, 

(From  a photograph.) 

are  well  studied  and  of  great  beaut^^  It  is  undeni- 
ably one  of  the  most  splendid  modern  synagogues. 
Its'exterior  has  graceful  minarets  and  well-executed 
carving  and  tracery,  in  the  manner  of  the  Alhambra; 
and  in  the  interior  there  are  massive  stone  jiiers, 
with  intermediate  granite  columns  dividing  the  nave 
from  the  aisles.  From  the  piers  spring  large  horse- 
shoe arches  which  interrupt  the  clerestory  above  the 
smaller  arches,  thus  producing  to  some  extent  the 
effect  of  a transept,  in  the  ends  of  which  are  circular 
stained  glass  windows.  The  Ark,  in  the  east,  is  elab- 
orately arcaded  and  paneled,  and  is  set  in  an  arched 
I'cccss  crowned  by  a smaller  arcade.  The  colors  are 
rich ; blue,  red,  yellow,  and  gold  are  lavishly  used ; 
Init  they  are  so  well  blended  that  the  general  effect 
is  harinonious.  The  galleries,  which  are  of  wood, 
extend  behind  the  piers  and  columns,  and  seem  to 
be  of  secondary  importance.  The  platform  in  front 
of  the  Ark  contains  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit; 


aud  the  seats,  wdiich  face  the  Ark,  fill  the  nave. 
This  disposition  has  become  very  general  in  modern 


Shearith  Israel  Synagogue,  New  Yor'k.— Classic. 

(From  a photograph.) 

American  synagogues ; and  the  advantages  of  com- 
c bining  reading-desk  and  pulpit — thus 

concentrating  the  attention  of  the  con- 
goguns  1 gj.egj^jjQQ  ;^s  -^vell  as  securing  addi- 
tional  seating  capacity — have  made 
the  arrangement  a favorite  one.  A 
further  development  of  this  idea  was  adopted  in 


Sinai  Temple,  Chicago.— Romanesque. 

(From  a photograph.) 

the  Temple  Beth-El,  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
Seventy-sixth  street.  New  York,  designed  by  Arnold 
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W.  Brunner  and  Thomas  Tryon,  wlio  built  several 
of  the  newer  synagogues.  The  benches  are  curved 
and  so  arranged  tliat  every  seat  directly  faces  the  Ark, 
which  is  on  a platform  in  a semicircular  apse  or  recess. 
The  reading-desk  is  in  front  of  the  Ark ; and  the  pulpit 
is  directly  in  front  of  the  reading-desk.  The  surface 
behind  the  Ark  is  covered  with  mosaic ; and  above  the 
Ark  are  eiglit  marble  columns  supporting  a half- 
dome and  screening  the  organ  and  the  choir.  The 
ceiling  of  the  building  is  vaulted,  and  is  supported 
by  arches  springing  from  four  columns.  There  are 
galleries  on  three  sides,  and  double  galleries  at  the 
west  end.  The  building  is  designed  in  the  Roman- 
esque style,  with  round  arches  and  elaborate  detail 


Temple  Keneseth  Israel,  Philadelphia.— ftenaissance. 

(From  a photograph,) 

woik,  executed  in  marble  and  mosaic.  The  exterior 
is  of  limestone ; and  its  main  feature  is  a dome  covered 
with  gilded  tracery. 

The  desire  for  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  Ark,  that  suggested  the  use  of  only  four 
columns  in  the  Temple  Beth-El,  has  resulted  in  the 
planning  of  buildings  wholly  without  columns,  the 
roof  being  supported  entirely  by  the  walls.  Other 
practical  reasons  in  synagogue  architecture  have 
suggested  the  use  and  arrangement  of  chairs  as  in 
theaters ; and  light,  perfect  acoustics,  ventilation,  and 
comfort  have  been  so  assiduously  sought  after,  that 
in  the  desire  to  secure  a perfect  auditorium  in  these 
respects  the  artistic  element  has  frequently  been  for- 
gotten, and  the  devotional  ensemble,  so  important 
in  a place  of  worship,  has  been  entirely  sacrificed.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  the  Keneseth  Israel  synagogue  at 


Pliiladelphia,  not  only  does  the  body  of  the  building 
lack  the  expression  of  the  old  .synagogue,  but  even 
the  Ark  itself  has  been  modernized.  The  Temple  at 


Stern  Mausoleum,  Cypress  Hills,  N.  Y. 

(From  a photograph.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  open  to  the  same  criticism : and 
there  is  danger  that  this  fault  in  synagogtie-building 
ma.y  become  more  pronounced  as  new  examples  mtil- 
tipiy.  This  .serious  and  tmnecessaiy  architectural 
defect  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  especially  in  the  two 
synagogues  referred  to,  which  are  in  other  respects 
beautiful  structures. 

The  present  building  of  the  congregation  Shearith 
Israel  in  New  York  citjq  erected  in  1897,  is  an  in- 
stance of  an  important  modern  synagogue  in  which 
the  orthodox  arrangement  of  seats,  pulpit,  etc.,  has 
been  retained.  The  plan  is  practically  that  of  the 
original  building  in  ]\Iill  street,  so  far  as  the  position 
of  the  Ark,  reading-desk,  galleries,  and  scats  are 
concerned ; but  the  materials  employed  are  costly. 
The  exterior  is  entirely  of  stone;  and  in  the  interior 
marble  and  bronze  are  lavishly  used.  Classic  tradi- 
tions have  been  respected  throughout  in  the  design, 


Seligman  Mausoleum,  Cypress  Hills,  N.  Y. 

(From  a photograph.) 


and  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  fa9ades  the 
Corinthian  order  has  been  adopted. 

The  synagogue  in  the  thriving  colony  at  Wood- 
bine, N.  J.,  is  of  interest,  as  having  been  built  by 
members  of  the  colony,  who  did  their  own  work, 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  their  own  bricks.  It 
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is  the  simplest  possible  structure  both  in  design  and 
construction,  with  no  sins  of  bad  taste ; and  it  is  an 
indication  of  earnest,  well-directed  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide a fitting  i^lace  of  worship  while  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  still  severe. 

There  has  been  much  divergence  of  taste  in  the 
building  of  synagogues;  but  a vague  Oriental  ten- 
dency can  generally  be  noticed  in  all  of  them.  The 
preference  for  the  JMoorish  style,  at  one  time  so 
much  in  favor,  seems  to  have  passed  away,  expe- 
rience having  shown  it  to  be  eminently  unsuitable 
and  un-Jewish.  In  America,  as  in  other  countries, 
if  places  for  Jewish  worship  are  built  not  entirely 
in  the  prevailing  style  of  church  architecture,  they 
are  at  least  strongly  influenced  by  it.  Churches  in 
America  have  been  built  in  Colonial,  Gothic,  Roman- 
esque, classic,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  Renais- 
sance ; and  there  are  now  many  synagogues  in  all  of 
these  styles,  except  the  Gothic.  Like  the  synagogue 
at  Cleveland  and  the  Temple  Beth-El  at  New  York, 
the  Sinai  Temple  at  Chicago  is  Romanesque.  It  was 
built  by  the  late  Dankmar  Adler,  a Jewish  architect 
of  much  ability,  who,  with  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  de- 


New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Cleveland  other  examples 
of  this  treatment  are  to  be  seen.  The  general  disposi- 
tion of  mass  in  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York, 
Avhich  has  tAvo  toAvers  covered  Avith  minarets,  is 
paralleled  in  the  Temple  Sinai,  New  Orleans,  the 
Temple  Emanu-El,  San  Francisco,  the  Temple,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  many  others.  This  is  a favorite  arrange- 
ment, and  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  convenient 
plan  of  a toAver  on  either  Side  of  the  main  entrance, 
containing  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries. 

In  nearly  every  case  provision  is  made  in  the  syna- 
gogue or  in  an  adjoining  building  for  a religious 
school.  Generally  the  school  is  in  the  loAver  story, 
and  often  occupies  as  much  fioor-space  as  the  syna- 
gogue proper  and  contains  a large  assembly-room 
and  numerous  class-rooms.  The  school-rooms  are 
generally  Avell  appointed ; and  much  care  is  taken 
in  their  maintenance  and  equipment. 

On  the  Avhole,  s3magogue  architecture  is  rapidlj' 
reaching  a high  plane  of  excellence;  and  buildings 
of  much  beauty  devoted  to  Jewish  Avorship  noAv 
abound,  taking  place  among  the  monumental  struc- 
tures of  America.  Many  of  the  interiors  are  impres- 


Touro  Cemetery,  Neavport,  R.  I. 

(From  a photograph.) 


signed  manj^  noteAA'orthy  buildings.  The  synagogue 
Keneseth  Israel  at  Philadelphia  is  a good  example 
of  Renaissance  architecture,  Avith  a dome  and  a tower 
suggesting  an  Italian  campanile.  Tire  synagogue 
at  NeAV  Haven  is  Spanish  ; and  many  synagogues 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been  designed  in 
other  variations  of  Renaissance. 

Dojnes  are  often  used;  and  probably  the  most  in- 
teresting example  is  the  Temple  Beth-Zion  at  Buf- 
falo, Avhich  is  an  excellent  Byzantine  building  entirely 
covered  Avith  a Ioav  copper  dome.  In  Philadelphia, 


sive,  and,  Avhile  general  simplicity  of  arrangement 
usually  exists,  the  Ark  and  its  surrounding  Avails 
afford  opportunities  for  design  that  are  not  often 
neglected.  In  many  cases  the  Ark  is  oonstructed 
of  carved  Avood  or  rich  marbles ; and  Mexican  onvx, 
gold,  and  mosaics  have  been  used  Avith  good  effect. 

Tombs  and  mausoleums  are  assuming  architec- 
tural importance ; and  the  latter,  many  of  Avhich  are 
notcAvorthy  for  good  design  and  great  dignity,  help 
to  distinguish  the  cemeteries,  in  Avhich  much  pride 
is  taken.  Buildings  for  A'arious  Jewish  charities  are 
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mimcrous  and  often  of  much  interest.  Orplian  asy- 
lums, hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged  and  the  intirm, 
libraries,  schools,  etc.,  have  sprung  up  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States.  While  these  are 
frequently  models  as  to  plans  and  arrangements, 
and  are  handsome  in  design,  they  can  not  be  consid- 


he  became  chancellor  of  Aragon.  Together  with  a 
relative,  the  royal  treasurer,  Gabriel  Sanchez  (whose 
father  was  burned  in  eftig}'  as  a Jewish  heretic  at 
Saragossa  in  1493),  and  his  friend,  the  royal  cham- 
berlain, Juan  Cabrero,  who  was  likewise  of  Jewish 
stock,  Santangel  entered  very  energeticall}'  into  the 


OLD  Jewish  Cemetery,  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 

(From  a photojjraph.) 


ered  as  specimens  of  distinctly  Jewish  architecture ; 
for,  though  erected  for  Jewish  purposes,  they  are 
equally  adapted  for  the  uses  of  other  denominations, 
while,  unlike  synagogues,  they  give  no  indication  of 
sectarian  purpose.  A.  W.  B. 

AMERICA,  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  : Among 
the  various  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  none 
is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Jews  and  their 
history  than  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  In- 
directly and  directly,  the  Jews  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Columbus’  voyage  of  e.vploration : indi- 
rectly, by  means  of  several  astronomical  Yvorks  pre- 
pared by  them,  such  as  “ De  Luminai'ibus  et  Die- 
bus  Criticis,”  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra;  and  directly 
by  the  invention  of  instruments  for  astronomical  ob- 
servation. The  instrument  for  observ- 
A Jew  In-  ing  the  stars  called  Jacob’s  Staff,  a 
vents  .sea-quadrant,  was  the  invention,  not 
th.e  Sea-  of  Regiomontanus,  as  has  long  been 
Quadrant,  considered,  but  of  Levi  ben  Gerson, 
who  was  the  first  to  de.scribe  it,  as  is 
proved  b}'  Steinsclmeider  and  Gunther.  Abraham 
Zacuto  then  applied  this  instrument  in  navigation 
to  the  determination  of  latitude  without  depending 
upon  the  sun’s  meridional  height — sometimes  un- 
obtainable— using  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star  at 
night  to  ascertain  the  ship’s  position.  His  Latin 
perpetual  almanac  (afterward  translated  into  Span- 
ish), with  its  astronomical  tables,  rendered  Colum- 
bus incalculable  service;  indeed,  on  one  occasion 
it  saved  the  lives  of  his  whole  company. 

A conspicuous  part,  too,  in  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica was  taken  by  the  Marano  Luis  de  Santangel, 
against  whose  relatives  the  Inquisition  waged  a 
war  of  extermination,  he  himself  being  subjected  to 
much  inconvenience  because  of  his  Jewish  origin. 
He  was  the  farmer  of  the  royal  taxes  and  head  of 
an  important  commercial  house  in  Valencia;  and, 
owing  to  his  being  a confidant  of  King  Ferdinand, 


far-reaching  plans  of  Columbus.  He  repre.sented  to 
Queen  Isabella  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  the  crown  and  to  Spain  from  the  discovery  of  a 
sea-route  to  the  Indies — immeasurable  riches,  ac- 
cession of  lands,  and  immortal  fame.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  glowing  representations,  she  con- 
sented to  Columbus’  undertaking,  and,  since  the  state 
treasury  was  exhausted,  was  ready  to  pawn  her 
jewels  to  procure  the  necessary  funds  to  fit  out 
ins  expedition.  At  this  stage,  Santangel  sought 
permission  to  advance  the  necessary  sum  out  of  his 
private  treasure,  and  accordingly  loaned  without  in- 
terest, to  the  royal  treasury,  for  the  venture,  17,000 
ducats  (about  820,000,  or  £4,100;  perhaps  equal  to 
8160,000  at  the  present  day). 

On  April  30,  1492,  Columbus  received  both  the 
contract  (concluded  only  thirteen  daj's  before,  be- 
tween him  and  Juan  de  Coloma  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  pair)  and  the  royal  eommission  to  fit  out  the 
fleet  for  its  vo}'age  to  India.  A month  earlier 
the  edict  expelling  the  Jews  from  Spain  had  been 
published  in  all  public  places  in  the  dominionsof  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  On  August 
2,  about  300,000  Jews  (some  writers  consider  the 
number  much  greater)  left  the  country;  and  on  the 
next  day,  Friday,  August  3,  Columbus  sailed  with 
his  three  ships  in  quest  of  the  unknown.  Among 
the  members  of  the  expedition  several  were  of  He- 
brew blood.  Of  these  tJiere  may  be  mentioned  Luis 
de  Torres,  who  understood  Heiuew,  Chaldaic,  and 
some  Arabic,  and  who  was  to  serve  the 
Jews  with  admiral  as  interpreter;  Alfonso  de  la 
Columbus.  Calle,  who  took  his  name  from  the  Jew- 
ish quarter  {calle),  and  died  in  Spain 
in  1503;  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  who  was  a 
relative  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Gabriel 
Sanchez,  and  joined  the  expedition  in  compliance 
with  the  special  request  of  the  queen;  the  surgeon, 
Marco;  and  the  ship’s  doctor,  Bernal,  who  had 
lived  formerly  in  Tortosa,  and  had  been  punished 
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in  1490  Ly  tlie  Inquisition,  in  Valencia,  as  an  ad- 
herent of  Judaism. 

Luis  de  Torres  was  tlie  first  European  to  tread 
American  soil,  and  the  first  to  discover  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. He  settled  in  Cuba,  and,  having  won  the  con- 
fidence and  good-will  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  received 
from  him  large  grants  of  land  and  many  slaves  as 
presents.  From  the  king  and  queen  he  also  re- 
ceived an  annual  pension  of  8, 045  maravedis  (about 
S36,  or  £7) . He  died  in  Cuba.  Luis  de  Santangel 
was  the  first  to  receive  a detailed  statement  of  the 
voyage  and  discoveries  of  Columbus,  contained  in 
a letter  written  by  the  admiral,  February  15,  1493, 
in  the  Azores,  where  he  stopped  on  his  Avay  home. 
From  Lisbon,  Columbus  wrote  a similar  letter  to  Ga- 
briel Sanchez,  who  published  it  in  Barcelona.  These 
letters  have  often  been  published  in  later  times,  both 
in  Italian  and  in  English. 

The  expenses  of  the  second  expedition,  which  .sailed 
from  Cadiz,  Sept.  25,  1493,  were  covered  by  the  funds 
lu’ocured  from  the  sale  of  the  gold  and 
Jewish  silver  vessels  taken  from  the  expelled 

Treasure  Jews,  or  from  those  who  had  wandered 
Equips  into  Port\igal,  or  from  the  converted 
Second  Jews  who  remained  behind,  from 
Expedition,  wdiom  the  property  was  seized  under 
pretext  that  it  formerly  belonged  to 
the  emigrants.  Even  Christians  suspected  of  possess- 
ing any  of  the  JeAvisli  treasure  were  not  allowed  to 
retain  it.  All  valuables  of  whatever  sort,  clothes,  and 
other  goods  belonging  to  the  exiles,  notes  of  hand 
which  they  could  not  cash,  the  damask,  velvet,  and 
silk  draperies  of  the  Torah,  were  collected  and  sold 
to  further  the  voyage.  Of  the  treasure  thus  col- 
lected, Columbus  received  10,000  maravedis,  prom- 
ised to  the  one  who  shotiid  first  see  land,  and  1,000 
golden  doubloons  (about  §5,000,  or  £1,000)  as  a spe- 
cial present. 

By  his  haughtiness  and  harsh  treatment,  Colum- 
bus had  made  many  enemies,  and  had  also  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  Bernal,  the  .ship’s  doctor.  The  con- 
spiracy fostered  by  Bernal  and  Camacho  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  admiral,  who  in  his  desperate  condi- 
tion was  compelled  to  call  upon  his  old  patrons, 
Gabriel  Sanchez  and  Luis  de  Santangel,  to  intercede 
for  him  with  the  king  and  queen.  For  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  the  state,  Luis  de  Santangel  ob- 
tained many  privileges;  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  them  being  a royal  decree,  issued  May  30,  1497,  by 
which  he,  his  children,  and  his  grandchildren  were 
to  be  protected  from  au}^  further  molestation  by  the 
Inquisition. 

Emigration  to  the  newly  discovered  lands,  upon 
which  Columbus  had  set  the  .seal  of  the  Church,  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  those  Maranos  whom  the  In- 
quisition from  time  to  time  still  persecuted.  Never- 
theless, Gabriel  Sanchez  was  the  first  person  to  ob- 
tain a ro3'al  grant  to  export  grain  and  horses  to 
America.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Alaranos,  well- 
to-do  merchants  and  learned  physicians,  emigrated 
to  New  Spain  in  such  numbers  that  the  authorities  of 
Castile  felt  themselves  impelled,  so  soon  after  the  dis- 
coveiy  as  1511,  to  take  steps  against  the  Maranos  and 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  Jews  who 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  Impiisition,  and  to  this 
end  caused  similar  incpusitorial  courts  to  be  erected 
in  the  New  World.  One  of  the  first  victims  in  New 
Spain  was  Diego  Caballero,  a Marano  from  Barra- 
meda.  The  edicts  of  June  30,  1567,  and  March  15, 
1568,  were  intended  to  prevent  any  further  emigra- 
tion of  the  .Jews. 

Jewish  writers  soon  began  to  devote  their  attention 
to  Columbus  and  his  discoveries.  The  first  to  men- 
tion them  was  Abraham  Farissol  of  Avignon,  who. 


according  to  the  “ Stories  of  the  Discoveries  of  Col- 
umbus,” which  appeared  in  a collection,  “The  Jour- 
neys in  the  NewWorld,”  Vicenza,  1567, 
Mention  in  refers  to  them  in  his  geographical 
Jewish  work,  “Iggeret  Orhot  ‘01am,”  written 
Writings,  in  1524  (Venice,  1587);  translated  into 
Latin  by  Thomas  Hyde  in  1691.  More 
particular  attention  was  devoted  to  these  discov- 
eries by  .Joseph  Cohen,  also  of  Avignon,  who  transla- 
ted into  Hebrew,  in  1557,  the  “Historia  General  de 
las  Indias,”  by  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara  (2vols.  , 
1535),  and  included  them  in  his  Hebrew  woi-k, 
“Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  France,” 
etc.,  Venice.  1552-53,  Amsterdam,  1733;  translated 
intoEngli.sh  by  Bialoblotsky,  London,  1834-35. 

BrBLiOGRAPHY : M.  Kayserling,  CtirMfojJic)'  Cnlumhwi  atxl 
the  Participation  Ilf  the  Jews  in  the  Spanish  and  Pnj'tii- 
guese  Discoveries,  translated  from  the  German  by  Charles 
Gross,  New  York,  1894;  Leonello  Modona,  (ill  Ebrei  e la 
Seoperta  delV  America,  Casale,  1893 : reprinted  from  I'rs- 
siUo  Israe.litico,  1893.  Richard  Gottheil,  Odumhns  in  Jew- 
ish Literature  in  Publications  of  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc. 
No.  2. 

M.  K. 

AMERICA,  JUDAISM  IN:  Judaism  in 
America — by  it  s logical  and  historical  development  of 
Judaism  in  its  most  recent  sphere  of  activity — prom- 
ises to  react  upon  and  in  certain  directions  modify 
all  existing  phases  of  the  faith.  It  varies  essen- 
tially from  Oriental  .Judaism,  and  has  surpassed  even 
that  of  western  Europe  in  its  adaptation — more  or 
less  happj' — of  ancient  ideas  to  modern  forms.  It  is 
in  much  the  inevitable  creation  of  its  novel  environ- 
ment in  a new  world ; but  it  is  not  lacking  in  inde- 
pendent initiative  along  lines  of  thought  that  some- 
times emanate  far  back  in  the  common  histoiy.  In 
its  development  three  distinct  threads  of  derivation 
may  be  discerned  which,  when  woven  together  hy 
the  hands  of  time  and  circumstance,  constitute  the 
firm  texture  of  its  fabric  to-day.  These  are:  (1) 
Oriental  Judaism  (sometimes  called  “ Orthodox,”  but 
more  correctlj-  “Ancient,”  Judaism),  transplanted 
to  this  country  by  the  earliest  settlers,  who  were  of 
Sephardic,  Polisii-German,  and  British  origin : (2) 
Sephardic-Conservative,  tracing  back  to  the  ration- 
alistic thought  of  Spain  (Sephard)  in  the  earlj-  Mid- 
dle Ages;  (3)  German-Reformed,  derived  from  the 
influx  of  recent  German  thought  brought  hither  bv 
the  living  representatives  of  that  school,  to  whom 
the  rigid  domination  of  Oriental  Judaism  in  Europe 
had  grown  repugnant. 

The  first  .Jewish  settlers  in  America  naturall\' 
belonged  to  the  Orthodox  or  Ancient  section  of  the 
faith.  They  were  observant  .Tews,  mainlj'  of  the 
Orthodox  Sephardic  type,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Europe  directly  to  South  America  and  later  on  to  the 
northern  continent.  Southey  (“ Histoiy  of  Brazil,” 
ejuoted  by  Daljq  “The  Settlement  of  the  .Jews  in 
North  America,”  ed.  Kohler,  p.  6)  states  that  the 
open  jo}^  with  which  the  Jews  of  Bahia  celebrated 
their  religious  ceremonies  attracted  unfavorable  at- 
tention tliere,  offending  their  Catholic  neighbors;  in 
Portugal  they  had  been  forced  to  be  lilaranos 
(pseudo-Christians).  In  1656  a special  burial-lot  on 
tlie  outskirts  of  the  town  Avas  presented  to  tlic  Neiv 
York  .Tews,  Avlio  had  arrived  in  that  ciLy  in  1654. 
In  1677  the  communitj'  at  Newport,  R.  L,  where 
Jews  had  settled  in  1657,  consecrated  a Jewish  cem- 
etery. By  1695  the  Neiv  Y^ork  colony  had  dedicated 
the  first  sjuiagogue  on  the  continent  of  North  Amei  - 
ica,  in  Beaver  street,  New  Y^ork.  The  chaplain  to 
the  English  garrison  (Rev.  John  Yliller)  de.scrihes 
a visit  he  paid  to  it  in  that  jmar  (see  Dah',  p.  27). 
In  1710  Abraham  de  Lucena,  minister  of  the  New 
Y"ork  congregation,  petitioned  Governor  Hunter  for 
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exemption  from  certain  civil  and  militarv  duties  bj' 
reason  of  Ids  sacred  office  as  rabbi  and  hazan  (syna- 
gogue-reader), stating  that  the  ministerial  functions 
of  his  predecessors  had  secured  for 
Orthodoxy,  them  the  like  immunity.  Even  as  late 
as  1782,  violations  of  the  rabbinical 
laws  were  matters  tor  inqidsition  at  the  hands  of 
the  congregational  aiithorities,  as,  for  instance,  shav- 
ing on  Sabbath  (“Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  i. 
18).  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveler  ((pioted  at  length 
by  Daly,  p.  50,  note),  speaks  of  the  strict  observ- 
ance by  New  York  Jews  of  the  Sabbath  and  dietary 
laws,  and  notes  the  covered  heads  at  worship,  the 
use  of  the  tallit,  and  the  seclusion  of  women-wor- 
shipers  at  the  synagogue  in  New  York  in  1748. 

Nor  were  contemporary  settlers  of  German  origin 
any  different  then  in  the  matter  of  Orthodox  observ- 
ance. Such  cities  as  New  York,  Newport,  Savan- 
nah (1733),  Charleston  (1750),  and  Philadelphia 
(some  time  before  1781),  were  sought  by  Ortho- 
dox Sephardic  Jews,  as  the  following  names  of 
settlers  testify:  Abrasias,  Andrade,  Da  Costa,  De 
Lucena,  Gomez,  Hendricks  (Amsterdam),  Henriques, 
Medina,  Nunez  or  Nones,  Pacheco,  Rodriguez,  Seixas, 
in  New  York;  and  Abendana,  Cardozo,  Da  Costa, 
De  Lucena,  Gomez,  Madeira,  Marache,  Sasportas, 
and  Seixas,  in  Pliiladelphia.  But  the  cities  of  Penn- 
sylvania— Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  etc. — as  well  as 
Richmond,  Va.,  were  the  favored  dwelling-places 
for  those  of  German  extraction,  to  judge  from  such 
names  of  early  residents  as  Arnold  Bamberger  (172(5), 
Gratz,  Barnitza,  Etting,  Frank,  possibly  also  Marks, 
Josephson,  Lyon,  Philipps,  Simon,  all  in  Philadel- 
phia; and  Marx,  Rehine,  Elkan,  Darmstadt,  Woolf, 
Kursheedt,  and  Bloch,  all  in  Richmond  (from  1791). 
Of  Michael  Hart  (Lancaster,  1776)  his  daughter 
writes  (Markens,  p.  83):  “He  was  strictlv  observ- 
ant of  Sabbaths  and  festivals;  the  dietary  laws  were 
adhered  to  in  his  home,  although  he  was  compelled 
to  be  his  own  nhohet  (slaughterer).”  The  German 
Jews  were  probably  still  in  great  minority;  for  di- 
vine services  were  everywhere  conducted  according 
to  the  Orthodox  Sephardic  ritual  in  its  ancient  forms, 
amplified  and  elaborated  by  certain  abuses  that  had 
encrusted  themselves  upon  it.  Anticipating  events, 
it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  first  synagogue 
founded  by  (Orthodox  Germans  in  Philadel]fiua,  was 
extant  in  1801;  in  New  York,  that  of  B’nai  .Jeshu- 
run  was  founded  in  1825;  followed  b}'  Anshe  Chesed 
in  1830  (consolidated  in  1874  with  Temple  Beth  el). 
In  1840  a Polish  congregation,  Sha‘are  Zedek,  was 
established  there;  in  1841  the  Sha'are  Hashoma3'im, 
which  consolidated  in  1899  with  the  Ahawath  Che.sed. 
(Concerning  the  foundation  of  synagogues  in  other 
states,  see  Markens,  l.c.,  pp.  78-125.)  The  first  Eng- 
lish tran.slation  of  the  Sephardic  service  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1766.  See  Lad.y  Magnus, 
“Outlines  of  Jewish  History,”  p.  347.  For  Isaac 
Leeser’s  edition,  see  list  of  publications  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

The  first  notes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
routine  of  a lengthy  and  cumbersome  liturgy — and 
thus  the  fir.st  utterauces  of  Reform — 
First  Re-  were  sounded  in  the  Orthodox  Sephar- 
form  of  die  congregation  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Sephardic  and  b.y  a Sephardi  of  the  Sephardim. 
Origin.  Isaac  Harby  (of  the  Morocco  familj- 
Arbib),  born  at  Charleston  in  1788, 
was  a noted  publicist  and  dramatist  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Reformed  Societj^  of  Israelites  in 
that  city.  In  his  first  annual  address  (Nov.  21, 1825) 
he  expatiates  on  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  so- 
ciety— which  were  “to  promote  true  principles  of 
Judaism  according  to  its  purity  and  spirit  ” — and 
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formulates  the  demands  then  recently  made  in  a 
petition  to  the  congregational  authorities  for  the 
improvement  of  the  liturgy.  Tliese  consisted  of  the 
addition  to  the  regular  service  of  English  versions 
of  the  principal  parts  thereof;  “the  abolition  of  rab- 
binical interpolations  [extracts  from  rabbinical  wri- 
tings] and  of  usele.ss  repetitions;  and  to  read  or 
chant  with  solemnity.”  Further,  the  delivery  by 
the  hazan  of  a weekly  lecture  or  discourse  upon  the 
section  read  from  the  Law  was  asked  for;  the  .same 
to  be  “explanatory  of  its  meaning,  edifying  to  the 
young,  gratifying  to  the  old,  and  instinctive  to 
everv  age  and  class  of  society.”  Other  demands 
were  made  for  the  abolition  of  profane  offerings, 
“and  not  to  insult  us  with  bad  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese”; these  demands  having  reference  to  the  prac- 
tise of  making  money  donations  in  public  at  certain 
stages  of  the  worship,  which  “offerings”  were  an- 
nounced aloud  in  a mongrel  Spanish-Portuguese 
dialect,  replete  with  linguistic  and  grammatical 
errors.  The  .society  numbered  nearly  fifty  members : 
but  its  efforts  did  not  meet  with  the  a])])roval  of  tlie 
congregational  authorities;  and  in  1H28  Harbv  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where  he  died  the  same  year. 

Those  remaining,  however,  rented  a 
First  Re-  hall  and  conducted  their  worship  ac- 
form  Con-  cording  to  their  own  modernized  ideas; 
gregation  and  thus  the  first  conservativelj'  Re- 
in America,  form  congregation  in  America,  with 

David  Nunez  Carvalho  as  honorary 
reader,  was  formed  bv  those  of  Sephardic  stock,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  rationalizing  and  cultured 
Sephardim  of  ancient  days. 

It  maj'  alwaj's  be  a moot  question  how  far  these 
innovations — which  were  then  held  to  strike  at  the 
fundamental  princiifiesof  Judaism — were  influenced 
or  suggested  by  the  antecedent  Reform  movement 
in  Germany,  where,  ten  j’cars  earlier,  Jacobson  had 
originated  a similar  introduction  of  the  vernacular 
into  the  Hebrew  liturgj',  and  of  the  vernacular  ser- 
mon and  hymns  (at  Seesen,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg). 
The  probabilities  seem  greatlv  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
position that  the  Charleston  movement  was  inde- 
pendent, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  aristo- 
cratic Sephardim  of  that  community  would  have 
felt  it  derogatory  merelv  to  adopt  what  Ashkenazim 
(Germans  and  Poles)  had  inaugurated:  such  was 
the  feeling  existent  in  religious  as  well  as  social 
matters  between  these  two  great  bodies  of  Jews. 
Thus  inaugurated,  this  conservative  reform,  aiming 
at  the  esthetic  and  intelligent  development  of  divine 
service,  although  perhaps  not  immediately  success- 
ful, showed  in  the  seciuence  of  events  that  it  had 
struck  lasting  root;  for  when,  in  1840,  a new  syna- 
gogue was  built  bj"  the  congregation,  then  under  the 
guidance  of  Rev.  Gustavus  Posnanski  (of  German 
extraction),  who  had  been  minister  since  1835,  an 
organ  and  choir  were  introduced,  together  with  a 
prayer-ritual  modified  after  the  Hamburg  praver- 
book.  This  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Orthodox 
minorit}',  and  to  the  formation  by  them  of  a separate 
congregation ; which  schism  continued  until  recon- 
solidation took  place  in  1866.  The  Chai  leston  move- 
ment toward  a conservative  reform,  thus  inaugu- 
rated, gradually  lost  force,  owing  probably  to  the 
complete  lack  of  theologically  equipped  leaders.  It 
did  not  appear  again  with  anj"  prominence  for  three 
or  four  decades,  when,  under  the  name  of  Conserva- 
tives, various  important  congregations — hitherto  Or- 
thodox— adopted  some  of  the  features  of  Reform 
(introduction  of  the  organ,  family  pews,  and  an 
abbreviated  liturgy).  Among  these  congregations 
were  Bnai  Jeshurun  (Heniy  S.  Jacobs,  minister) 
and  Shaaray  Tefilla  (F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  minister). 
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both  in  New  York,  the  former  in  1876,  the  latter  in 
1878. 

But  although  the  Charleston  movement  thus  sub- 
sided for  an  interval,  the  oiiportunity  had  offered 
meanwhile  for  the  interweaving  on  a larger  scale  of 
the  third  strand  in  the  fabric  of  American  Judaism, 
that  of  the  more  radical,  more  rationalistic,  scholarly 
German  Reform.  In  1843  tifteeu  gentlemen  in  New 
York,  of  German  extraction,  having  constituted  a 

Cultus  Vereiu,”  organized  the  Emanu-El  Society, 
“to  introduce  an  imiuoved  form  of  divine  ser- 
vice.” They  were  in  the  main  the  same  who  were 
influential  in  founding  the  Order  of  B'ne  B'rith. 
By  1845  their  numbers  had  increased  to  33;  holding- 
service  in  a private  dwelling  at  the  coiner  of  Grand 
and  (flinton  streets,  with  Leo  iMerzbacher  (born  at 
Fiirtli,  1809;  died,  New  York,  1856)  as 

Foreign-  their  rabbi  and  G.  M.  Cohen  as  hazan. 
Born  About  the  .same  time,  or  possibly  a 

Rabbis,  little  before,  the  Har  Sinai  Reform  con- 
gregation was  formed  in  Baltimore, 
with  the  adojition  of  the  Hamburg  Temple  ritual 
(“Sinai,”  i.  199);  and  was  incorporated  Nov.  1,  1843. 
But  for  a considerable  period  Reform  made  little 
headway.  The  representative  leaders  of  the  Ortho- 
dox wing,  who  strenuously  opposed  all  innovations, 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  arrival  in  America,  Isaac 
Leeser,  consjucuous  for  his  literary  activity  (born  in 
Westphalia,  1806;  merchant  and  teacher  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1824  ; minister  in  Philadelphia,  1830;  died 
there  1868);  Samuel  M.  Isaacs  (born  in  Holland, 
1804;  installed  at  New  York,  1839;  died  there,  1878); 
iMorris  J.  Raphall  (born  at  Stockholm,  1797;  in- 
stalled at  Birmingham,  England,  1841,  New  York 
1849 ; died,  1868),  the  latter  two  both  active  in  New 
York;  Abraham  de  Sola  (born  at  London,  1825;  in- 
stalled at  Montreal,  1847;  died  there,  1882);  and  Sa- 
bato  Morais  (born  at  Leghorn,  1823;  installed  at  Phil- 
adelphia, 1851 ; died  there,  1897). 

On  the  other  side,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Merzbacher, 
the  repre.sentatives  of  the  more  strenuous  and, 
siieaking  generally,  more  scholarly  German  Refoim 
movement  were ; Max  Lilienthal  (born  in  Bavaria, 
1815;  installed  at  New  York  1844,  at  Cincinnati  1855, 
died  there,  1882) ; Isaac  M.  Wise  (born  in  Bohemia, 
1819;  installed  at  Albany  1846,  Cincinnati  1854;  died 
there,  1900);  Isidore  Kalish  (born  in  Prussia,  1816; 
installed  at  Cleveland  1850,  at  Newark  1870;  died 
there,  1886);  James  K.  Gutheim  (born  in  Prussia, 
1817 ; installed  at  Cincinnati  1845,  at  New  York  1866, 
at  New  Orleans  1868;  died  there,  1886);  David  Ein- 
horn  (born  in  Bavaria,  1819;  installed  at  Pesth  1848,  at 
Baltimore  1855,  at  New  York  1866;  died  there,  1879); 
Samuel  Adler  (born  at  Worms,  1810;  installed  at 
Alzey  1844,  at  New  York  1856;  died  there,  1891); 
B.  Felsenthal  (born  in  Bavaria,  1822;  installed  at 
Chicago  1854);  and  Liebman  Adler,  of  a more  con- 
servative cast  (born  at  Weimar,  1812 ; installed  at  De- 
troit 1855,  at  Chicago  1861;  died  there,  1892).  These 
leaders  avowedly  belonged  to  the  radical  German 
Reform  school,  which,  not  content  with  such  minor 
innovations  in  public  worship  as  the  Charleston  con- 
gregation had  inaugurated,  demanded  an  adjust- 
ment to  modein  times  and  circumstances  of  the 
professed  principles  of  Judaism,  not  of  its  forms 
merely. 

The  movement  was  of  slow  growth;  for  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  active,  and  feeling  ran  high.  Before 
tracing  the  history  of  its  final  development,  the  suc- 
cessive arrivals  in  America  of  many  destined  to  take 
part  in  the  formative  process  must  be  noted.  In  the 
si.xties  came  Samuel  Hirsch  (born  in  Rhenish-Prus- 
sia,  1815,  officiated  in  Birkenfeld  1842,  in  Budapest 
1852,  in  Philadelphia  1866;  died,  1889);  Benjamin 


Szold  (born  in  Hungary,  1830;  officiated  at  Balti- 
more 1860);  and  Marcus  M.  .Jastrow  (born  at  Ro- 
gasen,  1829;  officiated  at  Warsaw  1857,  at  Worms 
1863,  Philadelphia  1866),  both  belonging  to  the  more 
conservative  wing  of  tlie  Reform  party,  as  did  also 
Adolf  Hubsch  (born  in  Hungary,  1830;  officiated  at 
Prague  1861,  at  New  York  1866;  died  there  in 
1884).  Next  in  order  of  arrival  in  America  were  K. 
Kohler  (born  in  Bavaria,  1843;  officiated  at  Detroit 
1869,  at  Chicago  1871,  at  New  York  1879);  Gustav 
Gottheil  (born  in  Pinne,  1827;  officiated  at  Manches- 
ter, England,  1860,  and  at  New  York  1873);  and 
Alexander  Kohut  (born  in  Hungary,  1837;  officiated 
at  Stuhlweissenberg  1867,  at  Grosswardein  1875,  and 
at  New  York  1884;  died  1894),  editor  of  the  “ Aruch 
Completum.”  To  these  must  be  added,  as  an  expo- 
nent of  the  most  radical  features  of  Reform,  such 
as  the  worship  on  Sunday  in  lieu  of  Saturday, 
Emil  G.  Hirsch  (born  in  Luxemburg,  1851 ; officiated 
at  Baltimore,  Louisville  and  Chicago);  and  possibly 
as  initiating  a movement  akin  to  certain  sides  of  the 
Reform  Judaism  may  be  mentioned  Felix  Adler 
(born  1850),  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Coi-nell  Univer- 
sity, and  founder  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
New  York. 

A drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  older  school 
of  Reform,  profound  scholars  though  many  of  its 
members  were,  was  felt  to  exist  in  the 

Native  impossibility  for  those  of  German  birth 
Preachers,  to  acquire  such  complete  masteiy  over 
the  spoken  English  tongue  as  the  pul- 
pit demands.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  continued  to 
preach  in  German;  but  the  use  of  English  in  the  pul- 
pit was  much  advanced  by  the  foundation,  through 
the  indefatigable  organizing  power  of  1.  M.  Wise,  tirst 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  in 
1873,  and  next  of  the  Hebrew  LTniou  College  in  Cin- 
cinnati (October,  1875)  as  the  chief  aim  and  purpose 
of  that  organization.  The  union  began  to  make 
itself  felt  at  once  in  American  .ludaism  by  the  grad- 
uation annually  since  1883  of  native  English-speak- 
ing rabbis,  ail  of  whom — so  great  was  the  dearth  of 
native  preachers — at  once  found  positions.  Up  to 
the  present  (1901)  over  seventy  have  been  graduated, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  are  too  conspicuous 
in  the  public  eye  to  need  individual  mention  here. 
Previous  attempts  at  a theological  seminary  had 
been  made,  unsuccessfully,  with  “ Zion  College  “ at 
Cincinnati  in  1855,  and  with  “ (Maimonides  College  ” 
at  Philadelphia  in  1867. 

Such  coherent  shape  as  this  German  Reform  .Ju- 
daism of  America  possesses  was  given  to  it  only 
slowly,  and  mainly  through  the  agency  of  certain 
conferences  of  rabbis,  which,  in  emulation  of  those 
held  in  Germany  in  the  forties  (Brunswick,  1844; 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1845),  were  directed  to  this 
task.  At  a conference  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in 
October,  1855,  Wise,  Lilienthal,  Leeser,  Cohn,  and 
others  were  the  dominant  spirits;  and  a platform 
was  promulgated  so  sweeping  in  its  conservatism 
as  to  arouse  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  refoi'iners. 
After  stating  that  all  Israelites  agreed  ui)on  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Bible,  it  proceeded  to  declare  the 
Talmud  to  be  the  sole  legal  and  obligatory  commen- 
tary on  the  Bible.  Against  this  corollary  (see 
“Sinai,”  1855,  i.  29)  Einhoin  protested 
Rabbinical  most  vigorously,  as  did  also  the  New 
Conferences.  York  Emanu-El  congregation  (“Si- 
nai,” I.C.);  and  their  dissent  was  ap- 
jilauded  by  Leopold  Stein  and  Ludwig  Philipson  in 
Germany.  Nothing  tangible  was  done,  howex'er, 
until  1869,  when,  in  an  appeal  to  their  “theologi- 
cally equipped  colleagues  ” (published  in  the  New 
Yoik  “Jewish  Times,”  .June  1,  1869),  Einhoru  and 
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Adler  issued  a call  tor  another  conference  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  in  November  of  that  year,  at  which, 
mainly  through  Einhorn,  the  following  principles  of 
Reform  Juilaism  were  enunciated: 

A. 

I.  Israel’s  Messianic  goal  is  not  the  restoration  of  a .Jewish 
state  anti  its  seclusion  from  other  nations,  hut  the  union  of  all 
peoples  in  the  knowledge  of  the  One  Supreme  (jod,  the  unillca- 
tion  of  all  mankind,  and  their  elevation  to  purity  and  holine.ss. 

II.  The  destruction  of  Israel's  independence  is  not  to  he  con- 
siiiered  as  the  punishment  for  Israel’s  sinfulness,  hut  as  the  ful- 
tllmentof  the  divine  purpose  in  sending  Israel  forth  into  the 
world  upon  its  priestly  mission,  to  lead  men  to  a correct  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  to  the  performance  of  His  will. 

III.  The  Aaronie  priesthood  and  the  sacritlcial  services  in  the 
Temple  were  hut  ))reparatory  and  temporary  steps  to  the  better 
fitting  (jf  Israel  for  this  world-wide  task.  They  have  therefore 
disappeared  now  forever:  and  all  references  to  them  in  our 
prayers  should  he  in  the  way  of  historical  mention  only. 

IV.  The  belief  in  a resurrection  of  the  body  has  no  religious 
foundation  in  Judaism  : the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  the  proper  formulation  for  our  belief  in  this  connection. 

V.  The  em|)loyment  in  worship  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
which  the  piiceless  treasures  of  divine  revelation  have  been 
preserved  and  the  immortal  monuments  of  a literature  domina- 
ting all  civilization  have  been  handed  down,  must  he  regulated 
by  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  that  language  by  the'peoi)le 
for  whom  the  ritual  is  arranged. 

B. 

The  male  child  of  a Jewish  mother  is  by  the  tact  of  its  birth, 
just  as  much  as  the  female  child,  a member  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, even  without  circumcision. 

In  addition,  the  subjects  of  marriage  and  divorce 
were  discussed;  the  law  of  the  land  was  recognized 
in  such  msitters  as  the  paramount  authority,  and 
various  modifications  in  keeping  with  the  age  were 
promulgated. 

Questions  not  fully  discussed  at  the  conference 
were  postponed  to  another  convention  to  be  held  the 
following  year  at  Cincinnati.  This  projected  con- 
ference did  not  take  place,  however:  but  in  June, 
1871,  a convention  was  held  there  at  which  certain 
ill-considered  utterances  about  revelation  and  a per- 
sonal God  were  made,  which  provoked  an  indignant 
protest  by  Einhorn  and  eighteen  other  Reform  rabbis 
(see  ConFEKENCEs).  No  other  Reform  conferences 
of  note  took  place  until  November,  188.5,  when  at 
Pittslmrg,  in  obedience  to  a call  i.ssued  by  Kohler, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  fornudate  iirinciples 
and  to  reconcile  differences.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  Pittsburg  resolutions: 

Art.  1 declares  that  Judaism  conveys  the  highest  conception 
of  God  and  of  His  relation  to  man ; that  God  is  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  World,  Father  and  Educator  of  the  human  race. 

Art.  3 treasures  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  record  of  Divine 
Revelation,  and  of  the  consecration  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
missionaries  of  the  One  (iod.  In  composition  an<l  literary  ar- 
rangement, the  Scriptures  are  only  the  work  of  men,  with  the 
unavoidable  limitations  of  their  age. 

Art.  3 welcomes  the  results  of  natural  science  as  the  best  helps 
to  the  understanding  of  the  working  of  Divine  Love  in  the 
world,  the  Bible  serving  as  guide  to  illustrate  the  Divine  Power 
working  within  us. 

Art.  4 regards  the  Mosaic  laws  as  intended  for  the  training  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  their  former  surroundings ; that  only 
the  moral  laws  are  divine ; and  that  all  social,  jiolitical,  and 
priestly  statutes,  inconsistent  with  our  modern  habits  and  views, 
are  to  he  rejected. 

Art.  .5  declares  that  the  Mosaic-rabbinical  laws  on  diet,  purity, 
and  dress  fail  to  imbue  modern  Jews  with  the  spirit  of  priestly 
holiness  ; and  that  their  observance  to-day  would  obstruct  rather 
than  enhance  moral  and  spiritual  elevation. 

Art.  I!  proclaims  Israel’s  Messianic  hope  to  be  the  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  peace,  truth.  Justice,  and  love 
among  all  men.  No  return  to  Palestine  is  expected,  nor  the  re- 
institution there  of  a Jewish  state,  or  of  a worship  conducted  by 
descendants  of  Aaron. 

Art.  7 declares  Judaism  to  be  an  ever-growing,  progressive, 
and  rational  religion  of  modern  civilization,  and  as.serts  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  identity  with  the  great  past  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Art.  8 hails  the  efforts  made  by  various  religious  denomina- 
tions toward  removing  the  barrleis  separating  sect  from  sect. 

Art.  9 declares  it  to  he  the  duty  of  Jews  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  religious  truths  and  mission  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

Art.  10  declares  the  present  agitated  state  of  Judaism  to  be  a 
period  of  transition  from  a blind  belief  in  authority  and  exclu- 


sion to  a rational  and  humanitarian  conception  of  religion  : and 
that  the  ma.s,ses,  therefore,  should  be  enlightened  as  to  the  his- 
tory and  misMon  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their  social  and  spir- 
itual condition  elevated  through  pres,s,  pulpit,  and  school. 

The  declarations  of  the  Pittslnirw  conference,  while 
to  a great  extent  accejitable  to  all  shades  of  Jndaisin, 
contained,  nevertheless,  certain  jilanks  that  gave  dire 
offense  to  the  more  Orthodox — notably  to  those  de- 
claring against  the  hope  for  tin*  restoration  of  Pales- 
tine as  a .lewish  home,  and  again.st  the  dietary  laws, 
etc.  Viirions  lironouncements  at  the  conference  in 
favor  of  Siindiiy  .services  and  discussions  arising 
from  motions  favoring  the  admission  of  jiroselytes 
without  circumcision  evoked  ii  heated  iigitation, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  foundation  (May  !»,  IHHii) 
of  the  Orthodox  .Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  the  main  moving  spirit  in  which  was  .Morais, 
who  was  its  director  until  his  death. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Reform  movement 
was  naturally  for  an  improvement  in  the  traditional 
jirayer-ritual.  5Iodeiatc  cluinges,  as  iilready  shown, 
Iiad  been  advocated  by  the  Charleston  movement, 
and  also  in  the  various  jirayer-books  successively  ))ut 
forth  by  Szold  and  .lastrow,  by  Wise  in  his  ".^iin- 
hag  America,”  by  Iliibsch,  and  by  others;  but  the 
most  radical — embodying  jirincipies  afterward  for- 
mulated by  the  Philadelphia  conference — was  that  of 
Einhorn,  “ ‘ Olat  ha-Tamid  ” (The  Perjictual  Otfer- 
ing),  jiubli.shed  18.56,  with  German  translation:  ed- 
ited in  English  by  E.  G.  Ilirsch  in  18!)6. 

The  Good  work  in  the  line  of  harmonizing 
Union  the  various  indeiiendent  rituals  that 

Prayer-  had  sprung  up  in  all  the  decades  of  at- 
Book.  tempted  ritual  reform  was  done  by  Ihe 
Central  Conference  of  American  rabbis 
(organized  in  Detroit,  188t);  Isaac  M.'Wise,  tirst  piesi- 
dent)  in  jiroducing  the  " Union  Prayer-book,”  which, 
to  a very  large  extent,  was  founded  on  the  Einhorn 
book  (1894-05).  Laboring  under  certain  imjiei  feci  ions 
of  literary  style  and  a rather  vague  expression  of 
Reform  ideas,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  iioint  of  jiractical 
utility,  a considerable  improvement  over  its  jirede- 
cessors,  and  has  accordingly  been  adopted  in  the 
majority  of  R('form  and  even  Conservative  congre- 
gations in  America — contributing  thus  to  the  great 
desideratum  of  a unifoi'inity  of  service  all  over  the 
L'nited  Slates.  A ’‘Union  Hymnal,”  published  by 
the  same  conference  in  1897,  exhibits  the  weak  fea- 
tures of  the  jirayer-book  to  an  even  greater  degree — 
a projiosed  new  edition  will  probably  remove  the 
latter.  Unification  of  Sunday-.school  instruction  has 
iil.so  been  a deiiartmeut  in  which  the  Central  Confer- 
ence has  worked  most  accei)tably  (the  Hebrew  Sab- 
bath-School Union  being  foundecl  in  1886  with  Rabbi 
David  Philipson,  of  Cincinnati,  as  president).  For 
the  educational  development  in  American  Judaism, 
see  Sabbath-school  and  Confirmation. 

The  distinctive  tendency  of  progressive  American 
.ludaism  has  thus  been  toward  a scholarly  and  ear- 
nest development  from  the  Ancient  or  Orthodox 
phase,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  and  demands 
created  by  the  new  siihere  and  the  modern  age.  As 
concerns  its  future,  course  in  the  United  States,  it 
seems  destined  by  its  numbers  and  its  vigor  to  be  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Judaism 
of  the  world.  Any  future  addition  of  (jualifying 
elements  can  come  onl}^  from  the  Orthodox  side  of 
Euroiiean  Jewry;  that  is,  from  the  oppressed  dis- 
tricts of  eastern  Europe.  Since  1883,  these  have 
been  arriving  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
United  States.  But  possessed  of  learning  as  well  as 
intelligence,  such  elements  will  in  all  probability, 
after  a generation  or  two  in  their  new  surroundings, 
conform  themselves  to  the  mean  between  extreme 
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Orientalism  and  extreme  Keform.  It  is  to  tliismean 
that  American  Judaism  as  a whole  is  tending.  Ex- 
perience teaches  that  Oriental  ortho- 
Future  Ele-  doxy  in  a free  country  does  not  long 
ments  and  successfully  withstand  the  rationali- 
Problems.  zing  intluence  of  modern  culture.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  principles  of 
Reform  Judaism  have  heen  frequently  misunder- 
stood by  the  masses  and  misaiqilied  by  incompetent 
leaders,  with  detiimental  results.  The  error  of  dis- 
j)roportionate  demolition,  as  well  as  the  evil  of  rest- 
lessness, resulting  in  irreverence  for  things  once 
held  sacred,  are  beginning  to  be  perceived  and  de- 
jdored.  Nevertheless,  fanatical  hostilities  between 
leaders  of  religious  thought  are  no  longer  known, 
each  side  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  an 
interchange  of  ideas  lies  true  wisdom.  The  restora- 
tion of  Sabbath  sanctity,  the  systematic  education 
of  the  young,  i)ublic  worshij)  well  ordered  and  in 
the  vernacular — these  are  the  ])roblemsin  which  both 
sides  are  to-day  joining  hands  for  common  effort. 
In  connection  with  the  last-named  field,  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women — formed 
in  Chicago  in  1893 — are  noteworthy.  Ilemarkabh' 
also  have  been  the  attempts  to  lend  a religious  tinge 
to  the  common  leisure-day  (Sunday)  by  holding  wor- 
ship thereon  in  various  Rcfoi  in  temples  and  tlic  en- 
deavors of  the  more  conservative  to  similarly  ]irovide 
religious  edification  for  those  engrossed  in  commerce 
on  tlie  seventh  day  by  holding  special  services  late 
on  Friday  evenings.  See  SvND.tY  Sekvicks. 

A Sabbath  Observance  League  was  founded  in 
New  York  in  1868,  but  it  accomplished  little.  Re- 
suscitated under  various  ausi)ices  from  time  to  time, 
results  are  not  even  yet  tangible;  but  the  growing 
dis])osition  in  large  cities  to  observe  Saturday  as  a 
holiday  in  the  commercial  world,  together  with  the 
dawning  perception  that  the  reputable  Christian  re- 
spects the  Jew  in  direct  iiroportion  as,  other  things 
considereil.  he  respects  his  ancestral  religion,  may 
yet  achieve  what  formal  attempts  have  failed  to 
accomidish.  While  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
violently  denounced  as  baibarous  by  the  early  Re- 
form rai)bis  of  radical  stripe  (see  L.  Zunz  on  “Cir- 
cumcision,” Frankfort,  1844;  also  S.  Iloldhcim, 
Schwerin  and  Berlin,  1844 ; Abraham  Geiger,"  Gesam- 
meltc  Werke,”  v.  181,  202,  and  Eiidiorn,  “Sinai,” 
ii.  699,  iii.  796),  the  tendency  is  now  to  listen  to 
what  medical  science  teaches  of  the  prophylactic 
value  of  the  rite  from  moral,  mental,  and  sanitary 
standpoints  (Bryant,  “ Phimosis ” in  “The  Practice 
of  Surgery,”  i)]i.  632,  708;  Sayre,  “Orthojicdic  Sur- 
gery,” 1876;  and  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  “The  Higher 
Functions  of  Medicine,”  pp.  7-10);  and  while  to  some 
extent  not  conforming  to  the  rite.  Reform  is  no  longer 
violently  antagonistic.  Regarding  the  belief  in  the 
restoration  of  Israel  to  Palestine — so  stoutly  disa- 
vowed by  earlier  reform — see  the  article  Zionism. 

On  the  practical  side  any  account  of  American 
Judaism  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to 
the  orders  peculiar  to  it  (see  Orders). 

Orders  Perhaps  the  most  potent  agencies,  in 

and  As-  point  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
sociations.  est  number  in  the  educational  fiidd,  are 
institutions  such  as  the  Jewish  Trade 
Schools  (New  York  Technical  Institute,  1883);  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  (founded  in  New" 
York,  1890;  enlarged,  1899);  the  Woodbine  (N.  J.) 
Agricultural  School  (founded  1894  by  the  Baron  de 
Hir.sch  Fund);  and  the  National  Farm  School  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.  (founded  1896  b}’  Rabbi  Joseph 
Kraiiskopf  of  Philadelphia).  The  practical  w'ork 
of  all  of  these  is  leavened  by  Jewish  religious  instruc- 
tion. A'ouug  Men’s  Hebrew  Associations  exist  in 


many  cities.  The  parent  association — and  by  much 
the  most  conspicuous  of  them — is  that  in  New  York 
(founded  1874),  w'hich  of  late  (1901)  has  exhibited 
renewed  vitality  and  vigor.  Similar  w'ork  on  a very 
large  scale  has  been  for  j-ears  accomplished  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  citj'  by  the  New  York  Educa- 
tional Alliance  (founded  1889),  in  a building  erected 
by  communal  effort,  but  placed  upon  a permanent 
cndow’inent  footing  by  the  wise  munificence  of  Baron 
de  Hirsch.  All  these  institutions,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  benevolent  “ Sisterhoods  ” organized  in  the 
congregations  for  personal  effort  in  philanthropic 
work  (first  suggested  by  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil,  Feb. 
3,  1889).  are  destined  to  have  an  important  influence 
in  Americanizing  a large  number  of  the  youth  (of 
both  sexes)  born  in  the  United  States  of  European 
parentage,  wdiose  religious  inclinations,  on  attaining 
adult  age,  are  tow-ard  the  mean  of  American  Ju- 
daism, rather  than  toward  the  extremes  of  cither  the 
Oriental  or  the  ultra-Reform  phases. 

In  jioint  of  literary  activity,  the  productiveness 
of  American  Judaism  has  not  been  hitherto  en- 
ergetic. In  addition  to  a verj"  large  number  of 
periodicals,  weekly  and  monthly  (see  Periodicals). 
the  purposes  of  enlightenment  have  been  served 
by  the  various  successive  publication  societies  (.see 
American  Jewish  Pcblication  Society  and  Jew- 
ish Publication  Society  of  America).  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  works  in  various  departments  of 
Judaism  (theoretical  and  practical),  published  in  the 
United  States; 

Bible.— l.  Leeser,  “Jewish  Family  Bibie,”  18.53;  A.  de  Sola, 
“ Behemoth  Hatemeoth  ” (Unclean  Animals),  1848  ; idem,  “San- 
itary Institutions  of  the  Hebrews,”  1860;  I.  M,  Wise,  “Pronaos 
to  Holy  Writ”  : M.  Fliigei,  “Spirit  of  Bibiical  Legislation  ” ; 1. 
Kalish,  “ Guide  for  Rational  Inquiries  into  Biblical  Writings  ” ; 

B.  Szold,  “The  Bookof  Job,  with  a New  Commentary  ” (Hebrew), 
1886;  M.  Heilprin,  “Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews, 
Translated  and  Critically  Examined,”  1879 ; H,  Berkowitz,  “ The 
Open  Bible,”  1896;  A.  B,  Ehrlich,  “Mikra  ki-Pheschuto  ” (crit- 
ical notes  in  Hebrew  on  the  Bible),  1899-1900. 

Tahimd.—l.  Kalish,  “A  Sketch  of  the  Talmud";  A.  Hahn, 
“Rabbinical  Dialectics,”  1879;  M.  Mielziner,  “Jewish  Law  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,”  1884; 
idem,  "Introduction  to  the  Talmud,”  1894  ; S,  Mendelsohn, 
“Criminal  Jurisprudence  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.”  1891 ; B.  C, 
Remondino,  “History  of  Circumcision”;  D.  W.  Amram,  “The 
Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,”  1899;  M.  Jastrow,  “Dictionary  of  the 
Targumim,  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Yerushalmi,  and  the  Midrashic 
Literature,”  1886 ; Margolis,  Max  L.,  “ Commentarius  Isaacidis.” 
1891;  ide/ti,  “The  Columbia  College  MS.  of  Meghilla,”  18t)3; 

C.  Levias,  “Grammar  of  the  Aramaic  Idiom  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,”  1900;  M.  L.  Rodkinson,  “New  Edition  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud”  (English  translation),  1896;  S.  Sekles,  “The 
Poetry  of  the  Talmud,”  1880;  A.  Huebsch,  “Gems  of  the  Orient,” 
1880;  L.  Weiss,  “Talmudic  and  Other  Legends,”  1888;  H.  Pol- 
ano,  “Selections  from  the  Talmud”;  Alexander  Kohut,  “The 
Ethics  of  the  Fathers,”  188.5;  A.  S.  Isaacs,  " Stories  from  the 
Rabbis,”  1890;  Henry  Cohen,  “Talmudic  Sayings,”  1894. 

Tlieolofill.—l.  Leeser,  “ The  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law,”  18.33 ; 
1.  M.  IVise.  “Essence  of  Judaism,”  1857;  idem,  “The  Cosmic 
God,”  1876;  A.  Hiihn,  “ Judaism  and  Christianity,”  1883 ; iitem, 
“ Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  God  ” ; F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  “ A 
Hebrew’s  Reply  to  the  Missionaries,”  1876;  L.  Gro.ssman,  “Ju- 
daism and  the  Science  of  Religion  ” ; K.  Kohler,  “ Ethical  Basis 
of  Judaism,”  1887  ; M.  Rabbinowitz,  “Ha-Mahanaim’’  (Hebrew). 
1888;  J.  H.  Hertz,  “Bachya,  the  Jewish  Thomas  a Kempis," 
1898;  B.  Drachman,  “The  Nineteen  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel,"  1.899. 

Jewish  Historji  and  LiteraHire.— History : M.  J.  Raphall. 
“Post-Biblical  History  of  the  Jews,”  1856;  A.  de  Sola,  "The 
Jews  of  Persia,”  1848;  idem,  “ Shabbethai  Tsevi,”  1869;  idem, 
“ The  Jews  of  Poland.”  1870;  idem,  “ The  Jews  of  France,”  1871 ; 
1.  M.  Wise,  “ History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation,”  1K54;  ide)n. 
“ History  of  the  Second  Commonwealth,”  1880 ; idem,  “ Martyr- 
dom of  Jesus  of  Nazareth”;  H.  S.  Morais,  “Eminent  Israelites 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  1880 ; idem,  “ Jews  of  Phiiadelphia  ”; 
idem,  “The  Daggatouns,”  1882;  I.  Markens.  “The  Hebrews 
in  America,”  1888;  E.  Schreiber,  “Reform  Judai.sm  and  Its 
Pioneers,”  1892;  E.  G.  Hirsch,  “The  Crucilixion.”  1892;  M.  J. 
Kohler,  “Rebecca  Franks.”  1894;  D.  Philip.son,  “European 
Jewries,”  1886 ; S.  IVolf,  “ The  American  Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier, 
and  Philanthropist,”  1895;  idem,  “ Mordecai  Manuel  Noah.” 
1897;  idem,  “Influence  of  the  Jews  on  the  Progress  of  the 
World,”  1898  ; J.  Krauskopf,  “ The  Jews  and  Mooi-s  in  Spain,” 
1880 ; C.  P.  Daly  and  Max  J.  Kohler,  “ Settlement  of  the  Jews  in 
North  America,”  1893 ; M.  Jahlomstein,  “ Dihre  Yeme  Arzot  ha- 
Berit  ” (Hebrew),  1893;  G.  A.  Kohut,  “ Correspomience  between 
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tbe  Jews  of  Malabar  an<i  New  York."  1897;  M.  Fliigel,  “ Israel, 
the  Biblical  People,”  19(K) ; H.  Iliowizi,  "Jewish  Dreams  and 
Realities.”  Literature:  I.  Kalish,  “ The  Sefer  Yezirah,”  1877: 
Emma  Lazarus,  " Songs  of  a Semite,”  188:i : D.  Philipson,  “ The 
Jew  in  English  Fiction,”  1889;  G.  Rosenzweig,  “ Masseket 
America”  (Hebrew),  1892;  H.  Rosenthal,  “Koheleth:  Worte 
des  Sammlers,”  1893;  idem,  “Shir  ha-Shirim : Das  Lied  der 
Lieder,”  1893;  M.  Rosenfeld,  “ Songs  from  the  Ghetto.”  1898  ; 
M.  M.  Doiitzky.  "Shire  Menahem  ” (Hebrew),  1900;  \Y.  Pop- 
per, “ Censorship  of  Hebrew  Books,”  1899 ; N.  S.  Lebowitz, 
" Yehudah  Arieh  mi-Modena”  (Hebrew), 2d  ed.,  1901. 

Proi/cr- Hoo/fs.—l.  Leeser,  “ Daily  Prayers,”  1847  ; 1.  M.  Wise, 
" Minhag  America,”  IS.lti;  D.  Einhorn,  ‘“Olat-Tamid,”  18.)t); 
lb.,  second  edition,  ed.  by  E.  G.  Hirsch,  18%;  B.  Szold  and  .M. 
Jastrow,  “ .•ibodath  Lsrael.”  1864  and  1871  ; M.  Jastrow.  " Heg- 
yon  Leb  (Hausandacht),”  187o;  I.  P.  Mendes,  "Pure  Words,” 
1884;  New  York  Board  of  Jewish  Ministers,  “Jewish  Home 
Prayer-book,”  1888;  idem.  “The  Door  of  Hope”  (prayers  at 
the  cemetery),  1898;  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 
“Union  Hebrew  Prayer-book.”  1894-%;  G.  Gottheil,  “Sun  and 
Shield,”  18%;  M.  Jakrow,  " The  Haggadah  Service  for  Pass- 
over  ” ; H.  Berkowitz,  “ Kiddush,  or  Sabbath  Sentiment,”  1897 ; 
Annie  J.  Levi,  “ Meditations  of  the  Heart,”  1900. 

Penina  Moise,  “ Hymns  Written  lor  the  Ltse  of  He- 
brew Congregations,”  2d  ed.,  1836;  1.  M.  Wise,  “Hymns. 
Psalms,  and  Prayers,”  1857 ; G.  Gottheil,  “ Hymns  and  Anthems 
Adapted  for  Jewish  Worship,”  1887  ; F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  “Syrip- 
gogne  and  School.”  1887  ; 1.  S.  Moses,  “ Sabbath-school  Hymnal,” 
I8!W;  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  “Union  Hymnal,”  1897. 

Sermons.— I.  Leeser,  “Sermons  and  Discourses  on  the  Jewish 
Religion,”  1837,  etc.;  D.  Einhorn,  “Ausgewiihlte  Predigten  ” ; 
J.  Krauskopl,  “Evolution  and  Judai.sm”;  F.  de  Sola  Mendes, 
“Tyndallism  and  Judaism.”  1874;  L.  Adler,  “Sabbath  Home 
Thoughts”;  .4.  Huebsch,  “Sermons  and  Lectures”  (memorial 
volume),  18%;  H.  Baar,  “Addresses  on  Homely  and  Religious 
Subjects,”  1880;  K.  Kohler,  “ Backward  or  Forward  I ” 1885;  S. 
Schindler,  “Messianic  Expectations  and  Modern  Judaism.”  1886; 
M.  H.  Harri.s.  “Temple  Israel  Pulpit,”  1894-%;  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  “ The  American  Jewish  Pulpit.”  1896. 

Calendars.— J.J.  Lyons  and  Abraham  deSola,  “Jewish  Calen- 
dar for  Fifty  Years,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Jewish 
Calendar,”  18.54  ; A.  N.  Coleman,  “American  Hebrew  Manual,  a 
Calendar  for  Eighteen  5'ears,”  etc.,  1883 ; E.  M.  Myers,  “ (’entu- 
rial,  ” 1890;  Harkavy’s  “People’s  Calendar,”  189.Y19U0;  Cyrus 
Adler,  “American  Jewish  Year  Book,”  .5661),  etc. 

SciiooUBnnks. — Simha  C.  Peixotto,  “Catechism  of  Bible  His- 
tory ” ; J.  Katzenberg,  “ Biblical  History  ” ; S.  DeuLsch.  “ Bi- 
ble History,”  1875;  F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  “Child’s  First  Bible,” 
1875;  idem,  “Gutlines  of  Bible  History,”  1886;  Adolph  Moses 
and  1.  S.  Moses,  “ The  Pentateuch,”  1884  ; idem.  “ The  Histori(‘al 
Books  of  the  Bible,”  1884;  idem,  “Ethics  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures”; H.  Abarbanel,  "English  School  and  Family  Reader  lor 
Israelites,”  1883;  J.  Krauskopf  and  H.  Berkowitz,  “Bible 
Ethics”;  >1.  H.  Harris,  “The  People  of  the  Book,”  1890;  H.  P. 
Mendes.  “. Jewish  History,  Ethically  Presented,”  18% ; Annie  J. 
Moses.  “ Bible  Stories,”  IWXI ; S.  Hecht,  “ PosLBiblical  History,” 
18%.  Religion  ; “ Johlson’s  Mosaic  Religion,”  translated  by  I. 
Leeser,  1830 ; 1.  Leeser,  “ Catechism  for  Jewish  Children,”  1839- 
.56;  M.  N.  Nathan,  “Road  to  Faith,”  1860;  B.  Szold  and  1.  M. 
5Vise,  “ Catechism  of  Judaism  ” ; G.  Jacobs,  “ Elementary  Cate- 
chism of  Judaism  ” ; J.  M.  de  Solla,  “ Jewish  Student’s  Compan- 
ion,’’ 1880;  idem.  “Confirmation  Manual”  (no  date)  ; K.  Koh- 
ler. “Guide  for  Instruction  in  Judaism,”  1898.  See  also  CHAU- 
TAt  gu.4,  Jkwish;  amkrica.v  Jewish  Historical  Society  ; 
Sc.NDAY  Schools  ; Zio.msm. 

JiulaisiH  in  the  United  States  has  been  most  fortu- 
nate in  securing  testimony  of  esteem  from  political 
authorities  and  from  representatives  of  the  C’hristian 
faith,  to  a degree  unheard  of — and  perhaiis  impossi- 
ble— in  Europe.  The  highest  legislative  hod}^  in  the 
land,  the  national  Congress  in  Washington,  has  re- 
peatedly invited  Jeivish  ministers  to  open  its  pub- 
lic .sessions  with  prayer;  the  earliest  instance  in  the 
Senate  was  afforded  by  M.  J.  Rapliall,  Feb.  1,  bSliO. 
followed,  among  others,  by  Abraham  de  Sola,  Jan. 
9,  18T2;  L.  Stern,  Aug.  12,  1876;  H.  Pereira  Mendes. 
1884:  .J.  Silverman.  1892.  Similarly  the  House  of 
Representatives  there  was  opened  by  M.  Jastrow  in 
1869;  E.  G.  Hirsch,  March,  1892;  E.  N. 

Cordial  Calisch,  April  7,  1892,  and  I.  M.  AVise, 

Kelations  1892.  Of  the  numerous  state  legis- 
•with  Chris-  latures,  Neev  York  has  invited  Max 
tians.  Schlesinger  of  Albany  (repeatedly 
since  1867);  Virginia,  E.  N.  Calisch 
(frequently  since  1891);  Alabama,  Oscar  J,  Cohen  of 
Mobile;  and  Xew  Jersey,  X.  Rosenau,  1901.  Isaac 
L.  Leucht  was  honored  in  the  same  way  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  ; and 
the  Republican  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  in 
1896,  made  Samuel  .Sale  one  of  its  chaplains. 


Xor  has  this  cordial  recognition  of  Judaism  as  a 
church  been  confined  to  non-religious  bodies;  Jeev- 
ish  ministers  in  America  have  been  so  frequently  in- 
vited to  address  Christian  audiences  in  the  churches 
of  the  latter  that  the  incident  no  longer  attracts 
special  attention.  The  earliest  steps  in  tliis  direction 
were  taken  by  AI.  Lilienthal  and  1.  M.  AVise  of  Cincin- 
nati, 5vh()  rcpeatedl}' lii’cached  in  Christian  churches; 
while  among  those  who  have  accepted  similar  invi- 
tations in  Unitarian,  Universalist,  laitheran,  and 
Presb3derian  churches  hax’e  been  J.  Kraiiskojif,  in 
Philadeljihia,  Kansas  City,  Des  Aloiiies,  Cheyenne, 
also  in  Huntsville,  Ala. ; I.  Aaron,  in  Riilfalo,  X.  A’., 
and  Hamilton.  Out.  ; 11.  J.  Alessing,  in  Hannibal, 
AIo.,  1897;  L.  Stern,  in  AYashington,  I).  C.,  1899;  1. 
L.  Leucht  and  Alax  Heller  in  Xeiv  Orleans,  La. ; S. 
Hecht,  in  Alilwaiikee,  IVis. ; S.  Sale,  in  Baltimore, 
Aid, ; A.  Guttman,  in  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  1899;  R. 
Lasker,  repeatedly  at  summer  services  in  AA'inthrop, 
Alass. ; AV.  S.  Friedman,  for  ten  successive  Sundays 
in  Denver,  Col. ; Emil  G.  Hirsch,  very  freipienth'  in 
Chicago;  G.  Gottheil,  in  Xew  A'ork  and  Brookfvn; 
F.  de  Sola  Alendes.  at  the  Talmage  “Jubilee”  in 
Brooklyn;  AI.  J.  Grics,  in  Cleveland,  <).,  and  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. ; L.  Alaver,  in  Pittsburg;  Joseiih 
Leucht,  Newark,  X”^.  J.  ; 11.  Berkowit/.,  First  Unity 
Church  of  Philadeliihia,  iilso  repeatedh’  in  Alethod- 
ist  and  Unitarian  churches  at  Kansas  Cil  v;  E.  X. 
Calisch,  Baptist  Church,  Peoria;  AI.  Schlesinger  and 
Alexander  Lyons,  Congregational  Chiireh.  xVlbanj-, 
X.  A",  ; O.  J.  Cohen.  Alethodist Church,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
and  Aleldolii  de  Sola,  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Alon- 
treal.  1886  (lecture  on  the  Jewish  dietary  laws). 
At  the  Parliainent  of  Religions  at  Chicago  in  1H93 
Emil  G.  Hirsch  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  siieech  ;ind 
action;  while  as  recently  as  1900,  Jeevish  ministers 
were  welcomed  to  prominent  iiarticijiation  in  the 
Xew  A’ork  State  Conference  of  Religions,  both  in 
preparing  jiajiers  for  the  same  (H.  Berkowitz,  AI.  H. 
Harris,  R.  Grossman)  and  in  comiiiling  a union  rit- 
ual for  the  use  of  the  conference  (G.  Gotth(>il), 
Christian  congregations  have  frecpiently  wor- 
shijicd  in  Jewish  teiniiles,  as,  for  instance,  St. 
George's  Episcojial  in  the  United  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations’ Temple  at  St.  Louis,  1888;  several  Presbyte- 
rian congregations  and  a Unitarian  congregation  in 
Pittsburg  at  the  Jewish  temple  there,  188.7,  etc. ; the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Xexvark,  N.  J..  at  the  local 
temple  in  1889.  In  October.  189.7,  Aliss  Florence 
Buck,  of  the  Unity  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  preached 
in  the  tenqile  of  that  citv.  and  vice  versa  Jewish  con- 
gregations were  otfered  the  use  of  churches  for  their 
regular  divine  service  on  Sabbath  and  holy  daj’s. 
So,  for  instance,  the  Sinai  congregation  in  Chicago, 
after  the  great  fire  had  destroyed  its  tenqile  in  1871, 
assembled  for  a long  time  in  a Congregational  church 
for  regular  worship. 


Bibliography:  C.  P.  Daly,  The  Scttlenient  of  the  Jnrs  in 
Shnih  America,  ed.  Uax  J.  Kohler,  New  York,  1S93:  Isaac 
Markens,  The  Hehreies  in  A merica.  New  Y^ork,  1888 ; A meri- 
ean  Jcn'i.sh  Year  Book.  .5661,  ed.  Cyrus  Adler,  Philadelphia, 
liKKI;  Publications  of  the  Am.  Jem.  Historical  Societji,  18!I3 
et  scq. ; L.  Geiger,  Abraham  Geificr's  Nachqclaj<sene  Schrif- 
ten,  vol.  V.,  Berlin,  1876;  H.  L.  Pinckney  and  Abraham  Moise, 
A Selection  from  the  Mi.sccUanr(ms  Writings  of  the  Late 
Isaac  Harbii.  £,sq.,  charleston,  1829;  D.  Einhorn,  in  the  peri- 
odical Sinai,  1855. 

F.  DE  S.  AI. 


AMERICAN  HEBREW,  THE : A weekly 
journal,  the  first  number  of  xvliich  was  published  in 
New  AMrk  city,  Xov.  21, 1879.  It  was  founded  chiefiy 
through  the  efforts  of  F.  de  Sola  Alendes,  who,  to- 
gether with  Phili])  CoAven.  the  liuhli.sher  of  thejiaper 
from  its  first  number,  interested  several  other  persons 
in  the  formation  of  a corporation  to  issue  the  paper, 
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wliicli  coriioration  was  named  “ Tlie  American  He- 
brew Publishing  Company.”  In  tlie  tliird  number 
of  tliis  periodical,  its  policy  was  declared  as  follows: 
“ It  is  not  controlled  by  one  person,  nor  is  it  inspired 
b}'  one.  Its  editorial  staff  comprises  men  of  diverse 
shades  of  opinion  on  ritualistic  matters  in  Judsusm, 
but  men  who  are  determined  to  combine  their  energies 
for  the  ct)mmon  cause  of  Judaism.”  At  the  outset  of 
its  career,  “Tlie  American  Hebrew” 
Origin  was  conducted — and  is  to  this  day — by 

and  Man-  a board  of  editors,  in  which  only  one 
ageraent.  change  has  been  made — tliat  cliange 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  death 
of  one  of  its  members.  To  insure  absolute  imper- 
sonality in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  paper,  the 
names  of  the  persons  forming  this  board  have  never 
been  published. 

During  the  persecutions  of  the  Rumanian  Jews 
that  followed  the  signing  of  the  Treat}’  of  Berlin 
(18T8) — which  treaty,  it  washojied,  would  alleviate, 
rather  than  aggravate,  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
of  Rumania — “The  American  Hebrew  ” published  a 
number  of  im]iortant  letters  on  the  .subject  from 
European  writers,  which  led  the  American  Jews  to 
e.xercise  their  influence  on  behalf  of  their  suffering 
coreligionists  abroad. 

The  persecution  of  the  Russian  Jews  that  began 
with  the  enforcement  throughout  Ru.ssia  of  the  May 
Laws  in  1881  caused  a large  immigration  of  these 
Jews  to  the  United  States.  In  England  and  America, 
immigration  aid  associations  were  formed  ; and  “ The 
American  Hebrew  ” a.ssisted  in  the  formation  in  New 
York  of  the  “ Hebrew  Emigrant  Aid  Society,”  which 
cared  for  the  immigrants  on  their  arrival  in  theUnited 
States;  though  this  journal  was  not  connected  in  any 
other  way  with  the  society. 

Among  the  leading  figures  in  Jewish  life  that  “ The 
American  Hebrew”  has  introduced  to  American 
Judaism  may  be  named  Em.m.v  Laz.vrus,  who  at- 
tained distinction  as  a poet.  Under  the  management 
of  this  journal,  iMiss  Lazarus  published  her  “Dance 
of  Death,”  a fourteenth-century  tragedy,  based  on 
authentic  documents  furnished  through  Prof. 
Franz  Delitzsch.  Subse<iuently  Jliss  Lazarus  con- 
tributed the  first  ]ioem  she  tramslafed  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  May  11, 
1888.  In  “The  American  Hebrew”  Miss  Lazarus 
advocated  industrial  education  for  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Russian  refugees;  her  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion, together  with  those  of  other  earnest  rvriters, 
leading  ultimately  to  the  founding  of  the  “Hebrew 
Technical  Iustit\ite  ” in  New  York  city,  which  was 
the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Special  numbers  of  “ The  American  Hebrew  ” have 
been  published  from  time  to  time.  A noteworthy 
issue  was  that  of  the  memorial  number  commemora- 
tive of  the  death  of  Emma  Lazarus.  This  was  pid)- 
lished  in  December,  1887,  and  contained  tributes  in 
prose  and  verse  from  the  ])ens  of  Browning,  'Whittier, 
Warner,  Stedman,  Hay,  Burroughs,  Dana,  Eggleston, 
Boyesen,  Maurice  Thompson,  and  Savage. 

Three  years  later  (1890),  “ The  American  Hebrew  ” 
published  a tini(iue  religio-literary  .symposium,  en- 
titled “A  Consensus  on  Prejudice.”  Among  the 
contributors  to  this  number  were  such  ]U’ominent 
educators  as  Presi<lent  James  IVIcCosh 
Religio-  of  Princeton  Univer.sity,  Pre.sident 
Literary  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  Univer- 
S}rm-  sity,  and  Prof.  Crawford  H.  Toy.  The 
posium.  Christian  Church  was  represented  by 
Bishops  Potter,  Littlejohn,  and  Coxe, 
and  Doctors  Vincent,  Dix,  Crosby,  Chadwick,  New- 
ton, Buckley,  Hale,  and  Gladden.  Literary  men  also 
contributed  to  this  number;  and  among  the  leading 


ones  were  Holmes,  Curtis,  Burroughs,  Howells,  Hay, 
and  Higginson.  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll,  and  many  others  represented  the  public  men. 
These  persons  all  gave  their  views  on  the  causes  of 
the  existing  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  and  sug- 
gested means  for  its  dissipation.  Among  the  more 
important  literary  contributions  published  in  the  col- 
umns of  “The  American  Hebrew  ” must  be  instanced 
Max  J.  Kohler’s  edition  of  Judge  Daly’s  work  on  the 
“Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  America.”  There,  too, 
many  important  discussions  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  in  America  have  been  carried  on. 

Since  its  publication  “ The  American  Hebrew  ” has 
absorbed  .several  Jewish  periodicals,  among  which 
have  been  “The  Jewish  Chronicle”  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1880;  “Jewish  Tidings  ” of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  1895;  “The  Jewish  Reformer,”  a weekly  journal 
conducted  for  a time  by  Kaufmann  Kohler,  I.  S. 
Mo.ses,  and  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  in  1886. 

Among  other  matters  of  public  interest  in  which 
“ The  American  Hebrew  ” has  taken  an  important  part 
are  the  establishment  in  New  York  city 
Active  in  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
Matters  of  and  the  dispatch,  in  1900,  of  a special 

Public  commissioner(David  Blaustein ) to  visit 

Interest.  Rumania  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Rumanian 
.lews.  Mr.  Blaustein  contributed  a series  of  compre- 
hensive reports  on  the  subject  of  his  investigations; 
and  in  them  he  also  discussed  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion, which  had  then  already  begun.  These  reports 
aiqreared  in  the  October  and  November  issues  of 
“The  American  Hebrew”  for  1900. 

Editorially,  “The  American  Hebrew”  stands  for 
conservatism  in  .ludaism.  Nevertheless,  the  col- 
umns of  this  journal  are  ever  open  to  the  discussion 
of  views  with  which  it  can  in  no  way  accord,  but 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  its  readers.  Nearly  all 
the  prominent  .Jewish  writers  and  communal  work- 
ers in  the  Luiited  States  have  been  contributors  to 
its  pages.  “The  American  Hebrew”  has  always 
avoided  the  publication  of  purely  private  or  .social 
news,  thus  resisting  an  almost  universal  tendency 
among  modern  American  newspapers,  p pj  y 

AMERICAN  ISRAELITE,  THE  : A weekly 
journal  established  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  July, 
1854,  by  Isaac  Mayer  lYise  under  the  title  of  “The 
Israelite.”  It  had  two  objects:  (1)  to  propagate  the 
])rinciples  of  Reform  Judaism;  and  (2)  to  keep  the 
Israelites  that  lived — often  singly  or  in  communities 
of  two  or  three  families,  in  the  numerous  small  towns 
of  the  United  State.s — in  touch  with  .Jewish  affairs, 
thus  contributing  to  save  them  to  Judaism.  “The 
American  Israelite  ” has  always  advocated  progres- 
.sive — thatis.  Reform — Judaism,  while  planting  itself 
on  the  platform  of  Americanism.  It  has  constantly 
maintained  that  American  .Jews  are  differentiated 
from  American  Christians  in  religion  only,  not  in  na- 
tionality, and  that  thci'e  is  no  such  thing  to-day  as  a 
Jewish  nation. 

For  .some  time  Edward  Bloch  and  Herman  M.  Moos 
were  associated  with  Dr.  lYise  as  publishers.  On 
Jan.  1,  1875,  Leo  Wise,  the  eldest  son  of  the  editor, 
became  business  manager,  and  the  editorial  manage- 
ment gradually  jiassed  into  his  hands;  though  Dr. 
Wise  wrote  the  leaders  and  most  of  the  editorial 
jiaragraphs  uninterruptedly  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  (March  26,  1900).  Since  the  latter  date  the 
management  has  been  assisted  by  Rabbi  David  Philip- 
son  of  Cincinnati,  as  editorial  writer,  and  by  Dr. 
Louis  Grossmann  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Julius  Wise 
of  Chicago,  as  editorial  contributors.  On  .July  1. 
1874,  the  title  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  “The 
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American  Israelite,”  as  being  more  in  consonance 
with  the  ideas  it  represented.  In  the  West  and 
the  South  this  periodical  has  always  had  a wide 
circulation. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Dr.  Wise  learned  when 
he  undertook  to  extend  the  circulation  of  “ The 
Israelite  ” was  that  there  were  very  manj'  Jews  in 
the  country  who  were  not  familiar  with  English. 
To  reach  and  influence  these,  and  to  keep  them  from 
straying  from  Judaism  altogether,  he,  in  IS^o,  began 
the  publication  of  “Die  Deborah,”  printed  in  Ger- 
man. It  was  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  “The 
Israelite,”  and  had  similar  aims.  In  this  work 
Dr.  Wise  had  associated  with  him,  at  different 
times,  S.  Rothenberg,  Max  Lilienthal,  Solomon 
H.  Sonneschein,  Heinrich  Zirndorf,  and  Gotthard 
Deutsch.  The  “Deborah”  was  discontinued  for  a 
time  at  Dr.  Wise’s  death,  but  has  since  been  revived. 
Owing  to  the  intimate  relations  of  Dr.  Wise  with 
“ The  American  Israelite.”  much  special  information 
about  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  the  various 
Rabbinical  Conferences  is  contained  in  its  pages. 

As  a record  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews  of  America 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
files  of  “ The  American  Israelite  ” and  of  the  “ Deb- 
orah ” are  of  considerable  value.  They  indicate  the 
growth  and  development  of  Reform  Judaism  in 
America,  and  of  its  various  institutions.  Mo.st  of  the 
prominent  rabbis  and  Jewish  thinkers  of  the  United 
States  have  been  among  the  literary  contributors  to 
both  periodicals.  L.  Wr. 

AMERICAN  JEWESS,  THE;  A monthly 
{afterward  quarterly)  magazine  printed  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  There  were  nine  volumes,  the  first 
appearing  in  April,  1895,  the  last  in  March,  1899.  The 
object  of  the  magazine  was  to  offer  to  the  Amer- 
ican Jewess  a field  tor  her  talents,  to  bring  the  Jew- 
ish women  of  the  Uniteel  States  into  closer  touch 
with  each  other,  and  to  act  as  the  official  organ  of 
Jewish  women's  organizations.  The  editor  was 
Rosa  Sonnenscliein.  R,  K. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY : A society  organized  at  New  York  citj', 
June  7,  1892,  at  a meeting  convened  by  Cyrus  Adler, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  About  forty  persons  were  in 
attendance;  Oscar  S.  Straus  was  chosen  president, 
and  Cyrus  Adler  secretary. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  material  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
Jews  in  America.  It  is  not  sectarian  but  American, 
and  welcomes  all  students  interested  in  the  work  as 
part  of  American  history.  The  society  meets  annu- 
ally for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  reading 
of  papers.  IMeetings  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  Nine  vol- 
umes of  publications  had  been  issued.  The  articles 
of  1893-1900  cover  a wide  range  and  contain  much 
iuformation  and  many  original  documents  never  be- 
fore published.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  in  his  presiden- 
tial addresses,  1892-97,  has  each  5'ear  dwelt  upon 
.some  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  America, 
and  outlined  work  to  be  pursued  by  the  members 
of  the  society.  In  1899  Cyrus  Adler  was  elected 
president  and  Oscar  S.  Straus  honorary  president. 
The  researches  of  the  members  have  established  the 
fact  that  from  an  early  date  Jews  participated  in 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  American  colonies. 
It  is  impossible  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  society’s  publications,  but  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  to  show  the  general  lines  on  which 
its  society’s  work  has  hitherto  progressed. 

J.  H.  Hollander  and  Leon  Hlilmer  have  shown  that 


in  the  English  and  Dutch  colonies  Jews  claimed  and 
were  accorded  political  rights  which  Avere  denied 
them  by  the  home  governments.  Cyrus  Adler,  in 
his  articles  on  the  Inqinsition  in  Mexico,  has  de- 
scribed the  persecutions  of  the  Holy  Office  in  that 
country.  Incidentally  he  has  shown  that  Jews  were 
among  the  early  settlers  there,  and  that  a number, 
driven  out  by  persecution,  soiight  refuge,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in 
England.  G.  A.  Kohut  has  done  a similar  service 
for  the  Inquisition  in  South  America.  IMax  J. Kohler 
and  A.  M.  Dyer  have  made  important  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York, 
as  have  Rev,  Henry  Cohen  and  Rev.  David  Philipson 
to  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Texas  and 
Ohio  respectively.  Kayserling  has  described  the 
colonization  of  the  South  American  countries  by  the 
Jews  and  the  early  literary  activity  of  the  Jews  in 
Brazil  and  Surinam.  Herbert  Friedenwald  has  por- 
trayed the  part  played  by  the  Jews  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  added  considerably  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  settlements  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

H.  F. 

AMERICAN  JE'WISH  PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY  : A society  formed  for  the  dissemination 
of  Jewish  literature,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States;  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  1845  by 
Isaac  Leeser.  The  same  j'ear  an  auxiliaiy  society 
was  established  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  societj' 
published,  under  the  general  title  of  “Jeevish  ISIis- 
cellany,”  the  following  works:  (1)  “Caleb  Asher,” 
1845;  (2)  “Hebrew  Tales,”  by  Hyman  Hurwitz, 
1845;  (3)  “The  Prophet’s  Daughter,”  by  Marion 
Hartog,  1846;  (4)  “Moses  Mendelssohn,”  by  M.  Sam- 
uels, 1846;  (5)  “Path  of  Israel,”  part  i.,  by  J.  En- 
nery,  1847;  (6)  “Days  of  Old,”  by  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth (Ml’S.  Tonner);  “Rachel  Levi,”  a tale;  “The 
Jews  and  Their  Religion,”  by  Isaac  Leeser,  1847; 
(7)  “The  Perez  Family,”  by  Grace  Aguilar,  1847; 
(8,  9,  10)  “Patriarchal  Times,”  by  Adelaide 
O’Keeffe,  1847;  (11)  “Path  of  Israel,”  part  ii.,  by 
J.  Enner}',  1848;  (12,  13)  “Spirit  of  Judaism,”  by 
Grace  Aguilar,  1849 ; (14)  “ Path  of  Israel,”  part  iii., 
by  J.  Ennery,  1849. 

In  1851  the  Hart  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia — in  which  were 
stored  the  plates  and  books  belonging  to  the  society 
— was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  societj'  ceased  to 
exist. 

Bibliography:  T?ie  Occident,  ii.  511,  517-.52T:  iii.  3,5-40,  421- 

428 ; iv,  396-398 ; v.  4.54-458  ; vi.  410-413,  574-576 ; vii.  474. 

A. 

AMERICAN  JE'WISH  PUBLICATION  SO- 
CIETY : An  association  founded  in  1873  bj-  a 
number  of  New  York  Jcavs:  Leopold  Bamberger, 
Benjamin  I.  Hart,  Mj'er  Stern,  Edward  Morrison, 
Arnold  Tanzer,  and  Louis  Lewengood,  Avith  William 
B.  Hackenberg  of  Philadelphia  and  Simon  Wolf  of 
Washington.  It  was  at  first  called  “The  JeAvish 
Publication  Society  ” ; but  in  1874  it  added  the  Avord 
“ American  ” to  its  title.  The  publication  committee 
consisted  of  Gustav  Gottheil,  Moses  Mielziner,  and 
F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  New  York  rabbis;  Marcus  Jas- 
troAV  of  Philadelphia,  and  Moritz  Ellinger  of  Ncav 
York,  editor  of  “The  JeAvish  Times.”  In  1873,  as 
its  first  publication,  the  societj'  issued  the  fourth 
Amlume  of  Gratz’s  “Ge.schichte  der  Juden,”  Avhich 
had  been  translated  bj'  Rabbi  James  K.  Gutheim  of 
NeAV  Orleans.  In  1875  tAvo  volumes  were  issued : (1) 
“ JeAvish  Familv  Papers:  Letters  of  a Missionary,” 
bj'  “Gustav  Meinhardt”  (Dr.  William  Herzberg), 
translated  by  F.  de  Sola  Mendes ; and  (2)  “ HebrcAV 
Characteristics,  ” miscellaneous  papers  from  the  Ger- 
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man,  comprising  “extracts  from  Jewish  moralists 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,”  from 
Zunz's  “Zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur”;  “Jewisli 
Marriage  in  Post-Biblical  Times,  a Study  in  Arche- 


Devlce  of  the  American  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  1873. 
“ To  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony.” 


ology,”  by  Dr.  J.  Pcrlcs:  and  “On  Interment  of  the 
Dead  in  Post-Biblical  Judaism,”  also  by  Perles;  all 
translated  by  Albert  H.  Louis. 

The  financial  panic  of  1873  and  the  ensuing  com- 
mercial depression  compelled  the  suspension  of  the 
society  in  1875.  See  Jewish  Public.\tion  Society 
OF  Amekica.  F.  de  S.  M. 

AMERICAN,  SADIE:  Corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  born  at  Chi- 
cago, March  3,  1803. 

Miss  Amei’ican  has  been  connected  with  many 
philanthropic  movements  both  in  the  general  as  well 
as  in  the  Jewish  community.  She  has  been  a member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Federation  since  1896;  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  South  Central  District  of  Chari- 
ties ; vice-president  of  the  Consumers’  League  since 
1899;  director  of  the  Cook  County  League  of  Wom- 
en’s Clubs  since  1899  ; chairman  of  the  Vacation 
School  and  Playground  Committee  of  Women’s  Clubs 
since  1896 ; president  of  the  League  for  Religious  Fel- 
lowship, 1897  and  1898. 

Miss  American  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  since  its  organi- 
zation, having  always  been  its  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  she  was  secretary  to  the  Jewish  Women’s 
Congress  in  the  Parliament  of  Religious  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  out  of  which  the  Council  grew.  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  corresponding  secretary  to  the  Council  she 
has  spoken  before  various  national  women’s  organ- 
izations, and  she  was  delegate  to  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Women  at  London  in  June,  1899.  She  has 
Dequently  been  invited  to  occupy  pulpits,  and  has 
delivered  addresses  in  many  places  on  social,  relig- 
ious, and  educational  topics.  Besides  editing  the 
publications  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  she  has 
contributed  to  Jewi.sh  and  secular  journals  numerous 
articles  on  the  Council  and  on  various  subjects  rela- 
ting to  educational  and  charitable  topics.  A. 

AMETHYST:  A variety  of  quartz  of  a clear 
purple  or  bluish  violet  color,  much  used  as  a pre- 
cious stone.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
Amethyst  held  the  ninth  place  and  was  in  the 
third  row  among  the  precious  gems  on  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12) ; 
but  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name  ahlamah 
is  unknown  (see  Precious  Stones).  G.  B.  L. 

AMI.  See  Ammi. 

AMI  DES  ISRAELITES,  L’.  See  Period- 
icals. 


AMICO  (originally  Amigo),  JOSEPH : Learned 
and  influential  rabbi  born  in  Tunis  (?),  who  went  to 
Italy  after  the  year  1550,  when  Moses  Provencal 
was  chief  rabbi  of  Mantua.  In  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  divorce  granted  to  Samuel  Ven- 
turoso  in  Venice,  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  con- 
temporaneous rabbis  were  divided,  Joseph  Amico 
took  sides  with  Moses  Provencal  and  Felice  Melli. 
In  this  case,  as  in  a similar  one  at  Ravenna,  he 
couched  his  decision  in  moderate  terms,  and  contin- 
ually exhorted  the  contending  sides  to  prudence. 
In  a much-debated  case  dealing  with  the  levirate 
law  that  came  up  for  decision  in  1573,  Joseph  Amico 
was  also  asked  for  an  opinion,  and  he  defended  the 
thesis  that  “the  law  of  levirate  takes  precedence 
over  that  of  release  Qudizah).  ” Since  neither  of  these 
Responsa  bears  any  indication  of  date  or  place,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  where  Joseph  Amico  lived,  but 
it  would  appear,  from  the  earlier  form  of  his  name, 
(Amigo),  that  he  was  of  Levantine  or  quasi-Spanish 
origin.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Responsa  of  Moses  ben  Joseph  di  Trani  and  in 
the  collection  of  rabbinical  consultations  in  the  pos- 
session of  M.  Zadoc-Kahn.  In  the  “ Shalshelet  ha- 
Kabbalah  ” (64c)  mere  mention  is  made  of  a Jacob 
Amigo,  but  the  exact  relationship  between  these 
two  men  can  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  nor  for  that  matter  can  it  be  decided 
whether  there  is  not  a misprint  in  the  name  Jacob 
for  Joseph. 

Bibliography  : M.  Provenqal,  Pesa}f,  etc.,  Mantua,  1556 ; Lam- 
pronti,  Pahad  Yizliak,  iv.  23 ; Nepi-Ghirondl,  Toledot  Gednle 
Yisrael,  s.'v. 

G.  J. 

‘AMIDAH.  See  Shemoneh  ‘Esreh. 

AMIGO,  ABRAHAM  : A noted  rabbi  of  Pal- 
estine; flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  a contemporary  of  Moses 
ben  Nissim  Benveniste,  the  younger,  author  of  the 
responsa,  “ Sefer  Pene  Mosheh.  ” For  his  piety  and 
learning,  Amigo  was  highly  respected  by  his  contem- 
poraries. He  wrote  “ Peri  Hadash  ” (New  Fruit),  a 
commentary  on  the  subdivision  Orah  Hayyim  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  from  the  laws  of  the  Passover  to  the 
end.  The  work  has  been  lost.  Amigo  was  also  the 
author  of  a large  work,  containing  responsa  as  well 
as  novelise  to  the  Talmud  and  the  halakic  literature, 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  Azulai. 

Bibliography  : Azulai,  Shem  ha-GednUm,  ed.  Benjacob,  11. 
122-138;  Fiinn,  Keneaet  Yisrasl,  p.  11;  Michael,  Or  ha-Han- 
vim.  No.  53. 

H.  G.  E. 

AMIGO,  MEIR : A Spanish  Jew,  who  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  Temes- 
var  (Hungary).  He  was  nicknamed  “ Re  chico  ” 
(the  little  king)  on  account  of  his  wealth,  and  was 
highly  respected  at  the  court  of  Maria  Theresa.  At 
Constantinople  he  had  many  connections,  and  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Diego  de  Aguilar.  When, 
through  private  sources,  Aguilar  learned  of  the  im- 
minent expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Bohemia,  he 
wrote  to  Amigo  asking  the  latter  to  go  to  Constan- 
tinople and  bring  his  influence  to  bear  in  favor  of 
his  threatened  coreligionists.  Amigo  went,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  sultan  to  send  an  envoy 
extraordinary — the  .Jew,  Coronel — with  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  empress.  By  this  means  she  was 
induced  to  repeal  the  decree  of  expulsion.  Judah, 
Isaac,  Menahem,  and  Joseph  ben  Meir  Amigo,  other 
members  of  this  family,  also  lived  at  Temesvar. 

Bibliography:  Franco,  Es»ai  sur  VHistolredes  Israelitea 
de  VEmpire  Ottoman,  p.  121 ; A.  von  Zemlinsky,  Gesch.  der 
TUrkiseh-Israelltischen  Gemeinde  zu  Wien,  pp.  5 et  sea. 

M.  K. 
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AMILTAI  (probably  identical  with  Amalthea): 
In  Greek  mythology,  the  goat,  whose  horn  overflow- 
ing with  nature’s  riches  has  become  the  symbol  of 
plenty  (the  cornucopia),  and  that  nursed  the  infant 
god  Zeus  with  her  milk.  This  name  occurs  twice 
in  ancient  Jewish  legend : (1)  Job’s  daughter,  Keren- 
happuch  (Job,  xlii.  14),  is  translated  in  the  Septua- 
gint  “ Amalthea’s  Horn,”  wherein  the  Hebrew  words 
■JIDn  pp  are  reproduced.  This  daughter  of  Job, 
Amalthea’s  Horn,  plays  a prominent  role  as  a tj'pe 
of  saintly  beauty  in  the  “ Testament  of  Job  ” — a Jew- 
ish apocrypha  (see  Kohler,  “Testament  of  Job”  in 
“Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  Al.  Kohut,”  jn  288); 
her  “ unicorn-like  beauty  ” and  her  “ smaragd-like  ra- 
diance ” are  dwelt  on  also  in  B.  B.  16i.  (2)  The  name 

of  Abraham’s  mother,  called  Edna  (the  Graceful  One) 
in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (xi.  13),  is  said  by  Rab  (B. 

B.  91a)  to  have  been  Amiltai,  the  daughter  of  Kar- 
nebo,  which  seems  to  be  a corrupt  reproduction 
of  Amalthea-Keren-happuch,  the  daughter  of  Job — 
Job’s  and  Abraham’s  histories  being  constantly  inter- 
uoven  in  ancient  legend.  Possibly  the  Zeus  legend 
prompted  the  name,  as  it  is  narrated  that  the  infant 
Abraham  was  miraculously  nourished  by  milk  and 
honey  in  the  cave  where  he  was  hidden. 

Bibliography:  Beer,  Lchen  Ahrahams.p.  102;  Zipser  and 

Hiibscli,  in  Boi  Chanavja,  vi.  709-713,  881-884. 

K. 

AMITTAI : Father  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (II 
Kings,  xiv.  25 ; Jonah,  i.  1 ).  According  to  rabbinical 
sources  (Yer.  Suk.  v.  55«  ; Gen.  R.  xcviii. ; Yalk., 
Jonah,  § 550)  Amittai  came  from  the  tribe  of  Zebulon 
and  lived  at  Zarephath.  There  is  a tradition  that  the 
widow  who  sustained  the  prophet  Elijah  there  (I 
Kings,  xvii.  9-24)  was  Aniittai’s  wife,  and  that  the 
child  whom  Elijah  revived  was  Jonah  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xxxiii.).  il.  B. 

AMITTAI  BEN  ABIDA  AHIZADEK.  See 

C. AKO,  D.VVID. 

AMITTAI  BEN  SHEPHATIAH : A well- 
known  liturgical  poet,  who  flourished  at  Oria,  Italy, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  The  time 
of  his  activity  was  until  recently  a matter  of  doubt. 
Rabbenu  Tam  (died  1171)  cites  one  of  his  (li.vu- 
tim  (D'pntJ'  Yeb.  16/i;  Tos.  s.v.  piDD); 

and  Joseph  ha-Kolien  mentions  him  as  one  of  the 
early  poets,  but  without  giving  any  further  details 
(•“Emekha-Baka,”ed.  Letteris,  p.  19,  Cracow,  1895). 
According  to  Zunz  and  Landshuth,  he  lived  after  the 
persecutions  of  the  first  Crusade  (1096).  The  only 
reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  personality  of 
Amittai,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  “ Chronicle 
of  Ahimaaz,”  which  states  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Shephatiah,  who  died  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  grandson  of  that  Amittai  with 
whom  the  “ Chronicle  ” commences.  Few  details  of 
his  family  life  are  given.  He  had  a sister  Kassia, 
who  married  her  cousin  Hasadyah;  and  it  is  said 
that  Amittai  composed  a liturgical  piece  in  honor  of 
the  wedding.  He  sometimes  gave  a public  recitation 
of  his  elegies;  and  once,  while  thus  ofliciating  at  a 
funeral,  he  took  offense  at  the  action  of  a brother  of 
the  deceased,  a certain  Moses,  whom  Kaufmann  su])- 
poses  to  be  Moses  of  Pavia.  He  was  subsequently 
placed  under  the  ban  because  of  testimony  which 
he  had  offered  touching  the  morals  of  a woman. 

Amittai  was  a most  prolific  poet.  Zunz  enumerates 
as  many  as  twentj^-four  liturgical  pieces  written  by 
him,  among  which  is  the  yozfr  for  a nuptial  Sabbath 
commencing  nnnN  D'Cl’Nlb  n’iD  jnx.  He  makes 
use  of  the  Midrash,  and  in  one  piyut  versifies  a piece 
of  the  Mekilta.  At  other  times  he  has  references  to 


historical  events ; e.y.,  in  TTianX,  where 

he  mentions  the  forced  conversion  of  Jewish  cliildren. 
In  the  seWiah  piniD  TlCyn  " the  date  1096 
occurs;  but  for  other  than  chronological  reasons 
Zunz  suspects  that  the  verse  is  a later  insertion.  One 
of  his  selihot  (mm  fjN  " ")  still  forms  part  of  the 
Neilah  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Bibliography:  Chrouicle  of  Ah  imam,  in  Neuhauer,  iledm- 
val  Jewhih  Chronicles,  ii.  124;  Kaufmann,  in  iloiiatsschrift, 
xl.  .506  et.  seq. ; Bacher,  in  Her.  Et.  .Juices,  xxxii.  147 ; Lands- 
huth, 'Amnnale  ha-'Ahodah.  p.  46 ; Zunz,  Literaturgesch. 
pp.  166,  256 ; idem,  Z.  G.  p.  374 : idem,  S.  1‘.  pp.  18.5, 186  (trans- 
lation of  two  piyutim)  ; M.  Sachs,  Ji'estgehetc  (ler  Isracliteu, 
1874,  part  iv.,  4th  ed.,  p.  .507,  and  Nina  Davis,  Songs  of  Exile, 
1901,  p.  69  (translations  of  the  Nc'ilah  Selihah). 

G. 

‘AMM,  ‘AMMI  ('py) ; A name  applied  to  Semitic 
gods  and  found  in  Biblical  names  like  Amminadab, 
Ammiel,  Ammishaddai.  The  word  'antm,  ‘am,  prop- 
erly “ kinsman  ” (in  Arabic,  “ paternal  uncle  ”),  was 
used  among  the  Semites  as  an  ap])ellation  of  various 
gods  in  the  sense  of  jiatron,  personal  protector,  in 
the  same  way  as  ab,  “father,”  ah.  “brother,”  hal, 
“maternal  uncle,” /tww,  “father-in-law,”  dad,  “near 
kinsman,”  and  the  like.  Traces  of  this  use  of  ‘am 
arc  found  in  ancient  jiroper  names  in  many  parts  of 
the  Semitic  world;  thus,  in  Babylonia  (Haininu-rabi 
dj'iiasty;  see  “Z. D..M.G.”  xlix.  524),  Ammi-zadiiga 
(plV  '!)’  Amnii-ditana.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  the  Babylonian  origin  of  these  names. 
The  .signification  of  the  ending  1 in  the  Ammi  of 
these  and  the  following  compounds  is  uncertain: 
Amini-ba‘al,a  Canaanite  ruler(tinie  of  Ashurnasirpal ; 
Hommel,  “Geseliiehte  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens.” 
574  et  seq.)-,  Hebrew  'Ammi-el  (conqiare  Abi-el, 
etc.),  Ammi-nadab (compare  Abi-nadab,  etc.),  Eli-am 
(compare  Eli-ab),  etc.,  jirobably  also  Amram,  Reho- 
boam  (Rabat)-  ‘am),  Jeroboam  (Yarob'am) ; Ammonite 
Ammi-nadab  (time  of  Ashurbanipal ; Delitzscli,  “ Par- 
adies,”  294);  South-Arabian  Ammi-j'ada’,  Animi- 
anisa,  Am-karib,  and  others. 

There  have  thus  far  been  found  no  certain  indica- 
tions that  ‘Am  was  at  any  time  or  place  used  as  the 
proper  name  of  a god  (see,  however,  “ Z.D.M.G,” 
xlix,  525).  That  it  should  have  been  often  and 
widely  used  in  ways  closely  resembling  the  use  of 
proper  names  is  (juite  natural.  It  is  intrinsically 
improbable  that  any  of  the  words  ah,  ah,  ‘am,  dad, 
etc.,  should  have  become  true  jiroper  names,  and 
only  the  most  direct  and  unmistakable  evidence 
could  establish  the  fact.  It  is  obviously  not  per- 
missible to  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  from  such 
a passage  as  Gen.  xix.  38,  that  the  Hebrews  believed 
the  ancestor  of  the  Ammonites  to  have  borne  the 
name  Ben-Ammi,  and  that  therefore  the  existence  of 
an  Ammonite  god  Ammi  is  to  be  assumed,  whose 
name  also  appears  in  the  name  of  the  jieople  (Bene 
Ammon).  On  the  contrary,  the  Ammonite  u.se  of 
‘Am,  ‘Ammi,  in  proper  names  can  not  well  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ilebrew  or  Arabic  use,  or  from 
the  exactly  parallel  use  of  the  other  words  denoting 
kinship.  See  also  Am.miel,  Amminadab,  Am.mi- 

SIIADD.VI. 

Bibliography:  Gray,  Hehrexc  Proper  Names,  pp.  41-60,  24.5, 
254  et  seq.,  323;  E.rpositor,  September,  1897,  pp.  173  et  seq.-, 
Hommel,  Ancient  Hehrew  Ti-adition,  pp,  48,  83  et  seq.,  106 
et  .seq.;  .Jensen,  Zed.  f.  Assgr.  x.  342  et  seq.;  Smith,  Religion 
of  the  Semites,  lecture  ii. 

C.  C.  T. 

AMMAR,  DAVID  B.  SAMUEL : An  author  of 
Leghorn,  who  wrote  "Tefilah  le-David”  (A  Prayer  of 
David)  on  the  hundred  dailj"  benedictions  (Salonica, 
1777;  see  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  857  ; 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  486). 

H.  G.  E. 
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AMMI,  AIMI,  or  IMMI : Tlie  name  of  several 
amoraim.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  the  first  form 
only  is  used ; in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  all  three 
forms  appear  promiscuouslj%  Immi  predominating, 
and  sometimes  K.  Ammi  is  contracted  into  “ Kahmi  ” 
or  “Rabbammi”  (Ycr.  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  v.  4Af,  h).  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  is  a Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  generation  (third  century).  His  native 
country  is  not  named,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  to 
be  Bab3'lonia.  It  seems  jirobable  that  the  lifelong 
friendsliip  existing  between  R.  Ammi  and  R.  Assi 
had  its  origin  in  ties  of  blood.  R.  Assi  is  identical 
with  R.  Assi  (Jose)  b.  Nathan,  and  R.  Ammi’s  full 
name,  as  given  by  himself,  is  Ammi  b.  Nathan  (Git. 
44a) ; both  of  them,  moreover,  were  of  priestl}’  de- 
scent (Meg.  23a,  Hul.  107/j),  so  that 
Descent,  the.v  seem  to  have  been  the  sons  of  the 
same  father;  and  as  R.  Assi  is  a native 
Babylonian,  there  is  reason  for  assuming  R.  Ammi’s 
Babylonian  nativity.  In  his  carlj'  age  Ammi  at- 
tended the  college  at  Cicsarea,  presided  over  bj^  R. 
Hoshaiah  I.  (Yer.  Shab.  iii.  5d),  and  later  he  went  to 
Tiberias  and  became  the  disciple  of  R.  .lohanan.  at 
whose  death  he  voluntarily  observed  the  ritual  period 
of  jnourning  in-escribed  on  the  death  of  nearest  rela- 
tives onlv  (M.  K.  25?/).  When  he  once  heard  that 
his  Bab.vlonian  contemporarv,  R.  Nahman,  had  ex- 
pressed himself  disrespeetfullj- of  a mi.sapplied  opin- 
ion of  R.  Johanan,  he  indignantlj'  exclaimed,  “Does 
Nahman  think  that  beeause  lie  is  the  son-in-law  of 
the  exilarch,  he  may  sjieak  disparagingly  of  R.  Jo- 
hanan’s  oiiinions?”  (Hul.  134a).  In  Tiberias  he 
became  the  center  of  a large  circle  of  learned  friends, 
among  whom  were  R.  Abbahu,  R.  Hanina  (Ilinena) 
1).  Pappi,  R.  Isaac,  and  R.  Samuel  b.  Nahmani  (M. 
K.  17a,  20a  : Yeb.  48?/):  but  the  closest  and  most 
enduring  friendship  existed  between  him  and  R. 
Hiyj^a  b.  Abba  and  R.  Assi  (Ber.  16a,  Yer.  Pes.  iii. 
30?/),  both  of  M'hom  were  Babvlonian  immigrants. 

Although  R.  Ammi  liad  been  in  Palestine  long  be- 
fore R.  Assi,  t lie  v were  both  ordained  at  the  same  time, 
and  received  a warm  greeting  from  the  students,  who 
.sang,  “ Such  men,  such  men  ordain  for  us ! Ordain  for 
us  not  those  who  use  words  like  ‘sermis’  and  ‘ sennit,’ 
or  ' hemis  ’ and  ‘trends’”  (Ket.  17a,  Sanh.  14a;  see 
the  explanation  of  these  exjiressions  in  Bacher, 
“Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  ii.  145,  note  1;  Krauss,  “Lehn- 
worter,”  ii.  376;  Jastrow,  “ Diet.”  p.  477 ; idem,  “Fu- 
ture of  Talmudic  Texts,”  p.  15),  which 
Tamar’s  was  an  allusion  to  the  simple  language 
Lawsuit,  used  by  these  rabbis  as  contrasted  with 
the  admixtures  of  foreign  terms  em- 
ployed b}’  other  teachers.  These  two,  together  with 
R.  Hiyya,  constituted  a court  of  justice,  the  admin- 
istration of  which  at  one  time  endangered  their  lib- 
erty, if  not  their  lives.  Fora  certain  offense  they  had 
passed  a severe  sentence  on  a woman  named  Tamar, 
whereupon  she  jireferred  charges  against  them  before 
the  proconsular  government  for  interfering  with  the 
Roman  courts.  Fearing  the  consequences  of  this 
denunciation  they  requested  R.  Abbahu  to  ex(>rt  his 
influence  with  the  goyernment  in  their  behalf;  but 
he  had  anticipated  the  reipiest,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  case  (Yer.  Meg.  iii.  74a).  Among  their 
Babjdonian  contemporaries.  Ammi  and  Assi  were 
known  as  “ the  Palestinian  judges.”  or  as  “the  dis- 
tinguished priests  of  Palestine  ” (Git.  59?/,  Sanh.  175). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  R.  Ammi  (juoted  a doctrine 
of  Rab  or  of  Samuel,  he  introduced  it  with  the  ex- 
pression, “Our  masters  in  Babylonia  say”  (Shebu. 
47a  ; compare  Sanh.  l.c.).  Eyentually  R.  Ammi  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rectorate  of  the  college  at  Tiberias 
(Hul.  134?/) ; but  that  did  not  preyent  him  from  at- 
tending to  his  judicial  functions,  in  conjunction  with 


Assi.  Indeed,  it  is  reported  that  they  interrupted 
their  studies  hourl3q  and,  rapping  at  the  college  door, 
announced  their  readiness  to  hear  causes  if  required 
(Shab.  10a).  They  would  offer  their 
Rector  at  prayers  in  the  college  building,  pre- 
Tiberias.  ferriug  for  that  purpose  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  pillars  to  all  the  thirteen 
synagogues  in  the  city  (Ber.  8a,  30?/).  Besides  filling 
these  offices,  the3q  together  with  R.  Hiyya,  acted  as 
inspectors  and,  where  necessar3y  as  organizers  of 
schools  for  children  and  for  adults.  One  of  the  in- 
structions given  by  Ammi  to  the  schoolmasters  was 
to  accommodate  itinerant  scholars  in  the  schoolrooms 
(Yer.  Meg.  iii.  74a).  In  connection  with  one  of  the 
tours  of  inspection,  the  following  characteristic  anec- 
dote is  related: 

They  came  to  a place  where  there  were  neither  primary 
schools  tor  children  nor  advanced  schools  for  adults,  and  re- 
(piested  that  the  guardians  of  the  city  be  summoned.  When  the 
couucilmen  appeared  before  them,  the  rabbis  exclaimed,  “ Are 
these  the  guardians  of  the  city  ? They  are  the  destroyers  of  the 
city ! ” W'hen  asked  who  were  the  guardians,  they  replied, 
“The  instructors  of  the  young  and  the  masters  of  the  old ; for 
thus  the  Scripture  .says  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1),  ‘Except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain  ’ ” (Yer.  Hag.  i.  76c, 
Midr.  Teh.  on  f.c.). 

Besides  their  familiarity  with  Halakali  and  Hagga- 
dah,  Ammi  and  Assi  also  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  of  their  time.  They  prescribed  rem- 
edies in  cases  of  sickness  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  38a),  and 
studied  the  habits  of  animals  (Lev.  R.  xix.  1,  Midr. 
Sam.  V.).  Much  as  the3/  valued  the  study  of  the  Law, 
they  jirized  pious  deeds  still  higher.  Therefore  the3^ 
and  R.  Hiyya  did  not  scruple  to  absent  themselves 
from  college  and  to  miss  a lecture  by  R.  Eleazar, 
when  the  interment  of  a stranger  required  their 
attention  (Yer.  Pes.  iii.  30?/);  and  wiien  once  a con- 
siderable sum  of  mone3'  was  presented  to  the  col- 
lege, Ammi  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
jioor,  among  whom  it  W'as  subsecpiently  distributed 
(Hul.  134?/).  Once  R.  Ammi,  accompanied  by  R. 
Samuel  b.  Nahmani,  undertook  a journey  to  the 
court  of  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra  (367-273),  to  in- 
tercede for  Zeir  b.  Hinena,  who  liad  been  seized  l\y 
her  orders.  Zenobia  refused  to  liberate  him,  remark- 
ing, “Your  God  is  accustomed  to  work  miracles  for 
you,”  when  a Saracen,  bearing  a sword,  entered 
and  reported,  “ With  this  sword  has  Bar  Nazar  killed 
his  brother”;  this  incident  saved  Zeir  b.  Hinena 
(Yer.  Ter.  viii.  46?/).  On  another  occasion  he  was 
ready  to  ransom  a man  who  had  repeatedly  sold  him- 
self to  the  Ludi  (lanishe,  procurers  of  subjects  for 
gladiatorial  contests — Jastrow.  “Diet.”  p.  695).  He 
argued  that  although  the  Mishnah  (Git.  iv.  9)  ex- 
enq/ted  a Jew'  from  the  duty  of  ransoming  a man 
who  rej/eatedly  sells  himself  to  non-Israelites,  still  it 
was  his  duty'  to  ransom  the  children  (to  save  them 
from  sinking  into  idolatry) ; so  much  the  greater  was 
this  obligation  in  a case  wliere  violent  death  was  im- 
minent. Ammi’s  colleagues,  however,  convinced 
him  that  the  applicant  for  his  protection  w'as  totally 
unworthy  of  his  compassion,  and  he  finally  refused 
to  interfere  (Git.  46?/  et  mj.). 

R.  Ammi  ami  R.  Assi  are  very  frecpiently  cited  in 
both  Talmuds  and  in  the  Midrashim,  and  often  to- 
gether, either  as  being  of  the  same  opinion  or  as  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Owing  to  this 
R.  Ammi  circumstance,  the  same  doctrines  are 
as  (pioted  sometimes  in  the  name  of  one 
Exegete.  and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  other 
(compare  Ber.  9?/;  Pes.  119a;  Suk.  34a; 
Ta'anit,  3a:  Suk.  44a  : M.  K.  35).  The  same  uncer- 
tainty manifests  itself  even  where  the  reporter  had 
probablt'  received  the  tradition  directly  from  one  of 
them  (Hul.  845;  Ber.  205;  Sotah,  45;  Git.  7a). 
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Following  are  some  specimens  of  R.  Ammi’s  ex- 
egetics:  Commenting  on  Lam.  iii.  41,  “Let  ns  lift 
up  our  heart  with  our  liauds  unto  God  in  the 
heavens,”  he  observes,  “No  man’s  prayer  is  heard 
of  lieaven,  unless  he  carry  his  soul  in  the  hands 
which  he  raises  in  prayer."  “The  prayer  for  rain  is 
granted  only  for  the  sake  of  the  men  of  faith.”  In 
support  of  this  remark,  Ammi,  by  means  of  an  ex- 
egetical  sidtstitution  of  synonymous  Hebrew  words, 
quotes  the  verse  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  11),  “When  Faith 
springeth  forth  from  the  earth.  Beneficence  looketh 
down  from  lieaven  ” (Ta'anit,  8«).  In  Moses’  desig- 
nation of  Israel  as  “ a stiff-necked  people”  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
9),  Ammi  sees  not  so  much  a reproach  as  a praise  of 
its  firmness  in  religion,  even  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion: “The  Jew  would  cither  live  as  a Jew  or  die 
ou  the  cross  ” (Ex.  K.  xlii.).  According  to  R.  Ammi, 
death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  suffering  the 
penalty  of  wrongdoing ; the  first  observation  he  de- 
rives from  the  Scriptural  saying  (Ezek.xviii.  4),“  The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  ”;  the  second  from  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  33,  “Iwill  visit  their  transgressions  with  the 
rod  (of  chastisement),  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes” 
(Shab,  5.V/,  Eccl,  R.  on  v.  4), 

Biblioorapiiy  : (iratz,  Ge>trh.  d.  .Txiden,  2d  ed„  iv.  :!00-307 ; 

Frankel,  Meixi.  p.  Kla  ; Weiss,  Dor,  iii,  96 ; Baoher,  Au-  Pal, 

Amor,  ii,  14:1-173, 

AMMIANUS  MABCELLINUS:  Roman  his- 
torian ; born  at  Antioch,  Syria,  about  320 ; died  about 
395.  He  wrote  a history  of  Rome,  from  Nerva  to 
Valens,  in  which  the  Jews  are  mentioned  in  Books 
XIV.  ch.  viii. ; XXII.  ch.  V. ; XXIII.  ch.  i. ; XXIV. 
ch.  iv.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  pas- 
sage xxii.  5,  §§  4,  5,  the  legend  of  the  “faffor  judai- 
cus”  or  evil  smell  of  the  dews  which  was  so  widely 
believed  in  during  the  Middle  Ages,  took  its  origin. 
Reinach  does  not  share  the  view  of  Joel  (“Blicke  in 
die  Religionsgeschichte,”  ii.  131)  and  Loeb  (“Rev. 
fit.  Juives,”  XX.  52)  that  the  word  “fa'tentium”  is 
a mistake  of  a copyist  for  “petentium.”  In  xxiii. 
1,  Sii  2,  3.  we  have  the  only  pagan  account  of  the  un- 
successful attempt  of  the  Jews  under  the  emperor 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  Temple;  all  the  other  authori- 
ties being  church  fathers  (M.  Adler,  in  “Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  V.  617). 

Bibliography:  Th.  Reinach,  Textes  d'Auteurti  Grccs  ct  Ro- 

omiim  Relatifs  au  Juda  'mine,  pp.  3.51-3,55,  Paris,  1H93. 

H.  R.— G. 

AMMIEL  (“  El  is  My  Kinsman,”  or  “ Mj'  Kinsman 
is  God  compare  Eli.am):  A name  of  the  following 
persons  in  the  Old  Testament:  1.  A Danite  (Num. 
xiii.  12).  2.  Father  of  Machir,  of  Lodebar  (II  Sam. 
ix.  4 et  »cq..  xvil.  27).  3.  Father  of  David's  wife, 

Bathsheba  (“Bath,shua  ”)  (I  Chron.  iii.  5;  compare 
II  Sam.  xi.  3).  4.  A doorkeeper  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  5). 
For  the  meaning  of  the  element  Ammi,  conqiare 
names  Abi-el.  [AJhi-el,  Eli-am, ‘Ammi-baal ; and  see 
‘Amm,  Ammi.  C.  C.  T. 

AMMIHUD  : 1.  Father  of  Elishama.the  chief  of 
Ephraim  in  the  second  year  after  the  exodus  (Num. 
i.  10.  ii.  18):  appears  aLso  in  the  genealogical  list  of 
Ephraim  (I  Chron.  vii.  26).  2.  Father  of  Shemuel, 

who  was  to  represent  the  tribe  of  Simeon  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  and  assist  Eleazar  and  Joshua  in 
the  work  (Num.  xxxiv.  20).  3.  Father  of  Pedahel, 

the  representative  of  Naphtali  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  father  of  Shemuel  (Num.  xxxiv. 
28).  4.  Father  of  Talmai,  the  king  of  Geshur,  father- 
in-law  of  King  David,  Avith  Avhom  Absalom  took  ref- 
uge after  he  had  killed  Amnon  (II  Sam.  xiii.  37).  The 
variant  reading  here  is  Ammihur.  5.  Son  of  Omri, 
a Judean  living  in  .Jerusalem  (I  Chron.  ix.  4). 

G.  B.  L. 


AMMIHUR.  See  Ammihi'd  (4). 

AMMINADAB  (“)My  Kinsman  Has  Given 
Freely”;  compare  the  names  Abi-nadab,  Ahi-nadab, 
Jeho-nadab,  and  Kammush-nadab.  See  also  Schra- 
der, “Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,” p.281;  and  see  ‘Am.m,  ‘Ammi);  1.  The  father 
of  Aaron's  wife  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23)  and  of  Nah- 
shon,  the  “ head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ” (Num.  i.  7,  ii. 
3).  Al.so  the  name  of  certain  Levites  (I  Chron.  vi. 
7,  XV.  10).  2.  The  name  of  a king  of  the  Ammonites 
in  the  time  of  Ashiirbanipal  (Delitzsch,  “Wo  Lag 
das  Paradies’/”  p.  294).  C.  C.  T. 

AMMISHADDAI  (“Shaddai  is  My  Kinsman”; 
conqiare  Shaddai,  and  the  names  Zurishaddai,  She- 
deur,  and  perhaps  Absadai  [Lidzbarski,  “Handbuch 
der  Nordsem.  JJpigraphik,”  p.  206];  also  Am.m i-ed, 
Ammi-baal,  etc.  See  ‘Amm,  ‘Ammi):  Name  of  the 
father  of  the  Danite  Ahiezer,  in  Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25, 
etc.  Gray,  “ Hebrew  Proper  Names,”  pp.  194  et  seq., 
245,  pronounces  the  name  a late  and  artificial  forma- 
tion. C.  C.  T. 

AMMON,  AMMONITES.— Biblical  Data  : A 

nation  in  eastern  Palestine.  As  to  their  origin  from 
Lot,  compare  Gen.  xix.  38.  in  which 
Derivation  “ Ben-ammi”  (son  of  my  jiaternal  uncle ; 
and  Bela-  that  is,  of  my  nearest  relative)  is  paro- 
tionship.  nomasia,  not  etymology.  It  is  possible 
that  Ammon  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  a tribal  divinity. 

According  to  the  pedigree  given  in  Gen.  xix.  37-38, 
the  Ammonites  were  nearly  related  to  the  Israelites 
and  still  more  closely  to  their  neighbors  in  the  south, 
the  Moabites.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  all  names  of  Ammonitish  persons  .show  a juire 
Canaanitish  character.  But  the  above  passage  indi- 
cates also  the  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  Ammonites 
felt  by  the  Hebrews  (Dent,  xxiii.  4),  even  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  ]irogeuy  from  the  assembly  of  the 
Lord  (contrast  Dent.  ii.  19,  37,  in  which  the  con- 
,sciousness  of  relationshi]i  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of 
the  regard  shown  t.)  Ammon). 

The  borders  of  the  Ammonite  territory  are  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  Bible.  In  Judges,  xi.  13,  the 
claim  of  the  king  of  Ammon,  who  demands  of  the 
Israelites  the  restoration  of  the  land  “from  Amon 
even  unto  Jabbok  and  unto  .Jordan,”  is  mentioned 
only  as  an  unjust  claim  (xi.  1.5),  inasmuch  as  the  Is- 
raeiitish  part  of  this  tract  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Amorites  whom  the  Moabites  had,  in  part,  pre- 
ceded; while  in  Judges,  xi.  22  it  is  stated  that  the 
Israelites  had  possession  “from  the  wilderness  even 
unto  Jordan,”  and  that  they  laid  a claim  to  territory 
beyond  this,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  Ammon. 
Num.  xxi.  24  describes  the  Hebrew  conque.st  (com- 
pare .Judges,  xi.  19)  as  having  reached  “even  unto 
the  children  of  Ammon,  for  the  border  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  was  .Jazer”  (read  the  last  5vord,  with 
Septuagint,  as  “Jazer,”  instead  of  ‘“az,”  strong, 
A,  V, ; compare  Judges,  xi.  32).  Jo.sh.  xiii.  25,  de- 
fines the  frontier  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  as  being  “Jazer 
. . , and  half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon.” 
The  latter  .statement  can  be  reconciled  with  Num. 
xxi.  24  (Deut.  ii.  19,  37)  only  by  assuming  that  the 
northern  part  of  Sihon’s  Amori'te  kingdom  had  for 
merly  been  Ammonite.  This  explains,  in  part,  the 
claim  mentioned  above  (Judges,  xi.  13).  According 
to  Deut.  ii.  37,  the  region  along  the  river  Jabbok  and 
the  cities  of  the  hill-country  formed  the  border-line 
of  Israel. 

In  .Judges,  xi.  33,  a portion  of  the  land  of  Ammon 
is  mentioned.  It  extended  from  Aroer  to  Minnith, 
including  twenty  cities,  and  must  have  been  an 
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extremely  narrow  strip  of  land,  comprising  only  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  the  region  called,  at  pres- 
ent, El-Belka.  According  to  the  Moabite  stone,  the 
southeastern  quarter,  attributed  by  many  scholars 
to  Ammon,  could  not  have  belonged  to  it ; and  noth- 
ing is  known  concerning  an  extension  north  of  the 
Jabbok  river.  The  village  of  the  Ammonites  (or  ac- 
cording to  the  Keri,  Ammonitess),  Josh,  xviii.  34, 
in  Benjamin,  does  not  point  to  former  possessions 
west  of  Jordan.  On  the  authority  of  Deut.  ii.  20, 
their  territory  had  formerly  been  in  the  possession  of 
a mysterious  nation,  the  Zamzummim  (also  called 
Zuzim),  and  the  war  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5) 
with  these  may  be  connected  with  the  history  of 
Ammon.  When  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan,  they 
passed  by  the  frontier  of  the  Ammonites  (Num.  xxi. 
24;  Deut.  ii.  19,  37;  Josh.  xiii.  25). 

Sometimes  a slight  distinction  only  seems  to  be  made 
between  the  Ammonites  and  their  southern  brothers, 
the  Moabites.  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  5,  for  instance,  states 
that  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  hired  Balaam  to 
curse  the  Israelites,  while  in  Num.  xxii.  Set»eg.  Moab 
alone  is  mentioned.  Some  authorities 
Ammonites  overcome  this  discrepancy  by  the  help 
and  of  the  emended  text  of  Num.  xxii.  5, 

Moabites,  according  to  which  Balaam  came  “ from 
the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon.” 
This  is  the  reading  of  most  ancient  versions;  the 
Septuagint,  however,  has  it  like  the  present  Hebrew 
text ; “ the  children  of  his  people  ” (“  ammo  ”)  (see 
B.\la.\m).  In  Judges,  iii.  13,  the  Ammonites  appear 
as  furnishing  assistance  to  Eglon  of  Moab  against 
Israel;  but  in  Judges,  x.  7,  8,  9,  in  which  not  only 
Gilead  is  oppressed  but  a victorious  war  is  waged 
also  west  of  the  Jordan,  Ammon  alone  is  mentioned. 
The  speech  of  Jephthah  which  follows,  however, 
is  clearly  addressed  to  the  Moabites  as  well,  for  he 
speaks  of  their  god  Chemosh  (Judges,  xi.  18-34). 
Some  scholars  find  that  these  varying  statements 
conflict  (compare  Deut.  xxiii.  3) ; others  conclude 
that  the  brother-nations  still  formed  a unit.  The 
small  nation  of  Ammon  could  face  Israel  only  in  alli- 
ance with  other  non-Israelites  (compare  II  Chron. 
XX.  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7).  The  attack  of  King  Nahash 
upon  the  frontier  city  Jabesh  in  Gilead  was  easily 
repulsed  by  Saul  (I  Sam.  xi.,  xiv.  47).  From  II  Sam. 
X.  3,  it  maybe  concluded  that  Nahash  assisted  David 
out  of  hatred  for  Saul ; but  his  son  Hanun  provoked 
David  by  ill-treating  his  ambassadors,  and  brought 
about  the  defeat  of  the  Ammonites,  despite  assistance 
from  their  northern  neighbor  {ihid.  x.  13).  Their  cap- 
ital Rabbah  was  captured  {ibid.  xii.  29),  and  numer- 
ous captives  were  taken  from  “all  the  cities  of  the 
children  of  Ammon.”  David’s  treatment  of  the  cap- 
tives (ffifd.  xii.  31)  was  not  necessarily  barbarous;  the 
description  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  em- 
ployed them  as  laborers  in  various  public  works.  The 
Clironicler,  however,  takes  it  in  the  most  cruel  sense  (I 
Chron.  xx.  3).  Yet  David  could  not  have  exceeded  the 
savagery  customary  in  ancient  Oriental  warfare;  the 
Ammonites,  themselves,  for  instance,  were  exceed- 
ingly cruel  (I  Sam.  xi.  2 ; Amos,  i.  13).  The  new  king, 
Shobi,  a brother  of  Hanun,  evidently  appointed  by 
David,  kept  peace,  his  attitude  being  even  friendly 
(II  Sam.  xvii.  27).  There  were  Am- 
Ammonite  monite  w'arriors  in  David’s  army  [ibid. 

Warriors  23,  27)  and  Solomon’s  chief  wife,  the 
in  David’s  mother  of  his  heir,  was  Naamah,  the 
Army.  Ammonitess  (I  Kings,  xiv.  31;  com- 
pare xi.  1),  probably  a daughter  of 
Shobi.  After  this,  hostilities  again  broke  out,  under 
Jehoshaphat  (II  Chron.  xx.),  under  .Jeroboam  II. 
(Amos,  i.  13)  and  under  Jotham,  who  subjected  the 
Ammonites  (II  Chron.  xxvii.  5). 


According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  under  Baa- 
sha  (Hebrew,  Ba'sha),  the  son  of  Rukhubi  (Rehob), 
they  had  to  send  auxiliaries  to  the  powerful  king 
Birhidri  (Benhadad)  of  Damascus  to  aid  him  in  his 
war  against  Shalmaneser  II.  The  following  kings 
paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrians : Sanipu  (or  “ Sanibu  ” 
of  Bit-Ammanu;  “bit,”  house,  has  either  the  sense 
of  “ reign  ” or  “ kingdom,”  or  is  added  after  the 
analogy  of  “Bit-khumri” — house  of  Omri — for  Is- 
rael, etc.)  to  Tiglath-pileser  III. ; Puduilu  to  Sennach- 
erib and  Assarhaddon;  Ammi-nadbi  to  Assurban- 
ipab  An  Assyrian  tribute-list,  showing  that  Amnion 
paid  one-fifth  of  Judah’s  tribute,  gives  evidence  of 
the  scanty  extent  and  resources  of  the  country  (see 
Schrader,  “ K.  A.T.”  pp.  141  et  seq. ; Delitzsch,  “ Para- 
dies,”  p.  294;  Winckler,“ Geschichte  Israels,”  p.  215). 

In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Ammonites 
seem  to  have  been  fickle  in  their  political  attitude. 
They  assisted  the  Babylonian  army  against  the  Jews 
(II  Kings,  xxiv.  2);  encroached  upon  the  territory 
of  Gad ; and  occupied  Heshbou  and  Jazer  (Jer.  xlix. 
1;  I Macc.  V.  6-8;  compare  Zeph.  ii.  8);  but  the  pro- 
phetic threatenings  in  Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  21,  xxvii.  3, 
and  Ezra,  xxi.  20,  point  to  rebellion  by  them  against 
Babylonian  supremacy.  They  received  Jews  fleeing 
before  the  Babylonians  (.Jer.  xl.  11),  and  their  king, 
Baalis,  instigated  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  the  first 
Babylonian  governor  {ibid.  xl.  14,  xli.  15).  At  the 
time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Jews,  and  Tobiah,  an  Ammonite,  incited 
them  to  hinder  the  work  (Neh.  iii.  35).  But  inter- 
marriages between  Jews  and  Ammonites  were  fre- 
quent (Ezra,  ix.  1 ; I Esd.  viii.  69,  and  elsewhere).  It 
is  stated  (I  Macc.  v.  6)  that  the  Ammonites  under 
Timotheus  were  defeated  by  Judas;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that,  after  the  exile,  the  term  Ammonite  denoted 
all  Arabs  living  in  the  former  country  of  Ammon  and 
Gad.  Ezek.  xxv.  4—5  seems  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  an  Arab  immigration,  which  is  testified  to  by  Neh. 
ii.  19,  iv.  7,  and  is  described  by  Josephus  as  com- 
pleted (“Ant.”  xiii.  9,  § 1). 

Of  the  customs,  religion,  and  constitution  of  the 
Ammonites,  little  is  known.  The  frequent  assump- 
tion that,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  they 
remained  more  pastoral  than  the  Moabites  and  Is- 
raelites, is  unfounded  (Ezek.  xxv.  4,  II  Chron.  xxvii. 
5) ; the  environs  of  Rabba  (later  Philadelphia),  at 
least,  were  fertile  and  were  tilled.  In  regard  to  other 
cities  than  Rabba,  see  Judges,  xi.  33; 

Milcom  II  Sam.  xii.  31.  Of  their  gods  the 
Their  Chief  name  of  only  the  chief  deity,  Milcom 

Deity.  — evidently  a form  of  Moloch — is 
known  (I  Kings,  xi.  5 [LXX.  7],  33; 
I Kings,  xi.  7 ; II  Kings,  xxiii.  13).  In  Jer.  xlix.  1,  3, 
“ Malcam  ” is  to  be  translated  by  “ Milcom  ” (the  god) 
and  not  as  in  A.  V. , “ their  king.  ” W.  M.  M. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  Ammonites, 

still  numerous  in  the  south  of  Palestine  in  the  second 
Christian  century  according  to  Justin  Martyr  (“  Dia- 
logus  cum  Tryphone,”  ch.  cxix.),  presented  a serious 
problem  to  the  Pharisaic  scribes  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  marriages  with  Ammonite  and  Moabite 
wives  had  taken  place  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xiii.  23).  Still  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that  when 
J udas  Maccabeus  had  inflicted  a crushing  defeat  upon 
the  Ammonites,  Jewish  warriors  took  Ammonite 
women  as  wives,  and  their  sons,  sword 
Ammonites  in  hand,  claimed  recognition  as  Jews 
and  Jews  notwithstanding  the  law  (Deut.  xxiii.  4) 
Intermarry,  that  “ an  Ammonite  or  a Moabite  shall 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  ” Such  a condition  or  a similar  incident  is  re- 
flected in  the  story  told  in  the  Talmud  (Yeb.  765, 
77rt ; Ruth  R.  to  ii.  5)  that  in  the  days  of  King  Saul 
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the  legitimacy  of  David’s  claim  to  royalty  was  dis- 
puted on  account  of  his  descent  from  Rutli,  the 
Moabite;  whereupon  Ithra,  the  Israelite  (H  Sam. 
X vii.  25 ; compare  1 Chron.  ii.  17),  girt  witli  his  sword, 
strode  like  an  Ishmaelite  into  the  schoolhouse  of 
Jesse,  declaring  upon  tlie  authority  of  Samuel,  the 
prophet,  and  his  bet  din  (court  of  justice),  that  the  law 
excluding  the  Ammonite  and  Moabite  from  the  Jew- 
ish congregation  referred  only  to  the  men — who 
alone  had  sinned  in  not  meeting  Israel  with  bread 
and  water — and  not  to  tlie  women.  The  story  re- 
flects actual  conditions  in  pre-Talmudic  times,  con- 
ditions that  led  to  the  tixed  rule  stated  in  tlie  Mishnah 


was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a sheepshearing 
feast,  given  hy  Absalom  to  all  the  king’s  sons  (ib. 
23-29 et  seq.)  two  years  after  the  commission  of  Am- 
non’s  offense.  J.  F.  McC. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  sages  of 

the  Mishnah  point  out  that  xVmnon’s  love  for  'Tamar, 
his  half-sister,  did  not  arise  from  true  affection,  but 
from  passion  and  lust,  on  wliicli  account,  after 
having  attained  his  desire,  he  immediately  “hated 
her  exceedingly.”  “All  love  which  depends  upon 
some  particular  thing  ceases  when  that  tiling  ceases; 
thus  was  the  love  of  Amnon  for  Tamar  ” ( Ab.  v.  16). 
Amnon’s  love  for  Tamar  was  not,  however,  such  a 


General  View  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Roman  theater  at  Ammon. 

(From  a photograpli  by  Bonfils.) 


(Yeb.  viii.  3):  “Ammonite  and  Moabite  men  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Jewish  community  for  all  time ; their 
women  are  admissible.  ” 

The  fact  that  Rehoboam.  the  sou  of  King  Solo- 
mon, was  born  of  an  Ammonite  woman  (I  Kings,  xiv. 
21-31)  also  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  Messianic 
claims  of  the  house  of  David ; but  it  was  adduced  as 
an  illustration  of  divine  Providence  which  selected 
the  “two  doves,”  Ruth,  the  Moabite,  and  Naamah, 
the  Ammouitess,  for  honorable  distinction  (B.  K. 
385).  K.' 

AMNON  (“Steadfast”):  1.  The  eldest  son  of 
David  and  Ahinoam,  the  Jezreelitess  (II  Sam.  iii.  2). 
As  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  he  was  an  object 
of  envy  and  dislike  to  Absalom.  The  dishonor  done 
by  Amnon  to  his  half-sister  Tamar — the  fidl  sister  of 
Absalom  (H  Sam.  xiii.  1 et  seq.) — intensified  these 
feelings  and  gave  the  younger  brother  a plausible 
justification  for  the  murder  of  the  offender,  which 


transgression  as  is  usually  supposed:  for,  although 
she  was  a daughter  of  David,  her  mother  was  a 
prisoner  of  war,  who  had  not  yet  become  a Jewess; 
consequently,  Tamar  also  had  not  entered  the  Jewish 
communitj'  (Sauh.  21a).  The  incident  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  was  utilized  by  the  sages  as  affording  justifica- 
tion for  their  rule  that  a man  must  on  no  account  re- 
main alone  in  the  company  of  a woman,  not  even  of  an 
unmarried  one  (Sanh.  l.c.  et  seq.).  L.  G. 

2.  A son  of  Shimon,  mentioned  in  I Chron.  iv.  20. 

J.  F.  McC. 

AMNON  OF  MAYENCE  (MENTZ)  : Subject 
of  a medieval  legend  that  became  very  popular.  It 
treats  of  R.  Amnon,  a wealthy  and  respected  Jew  of 
Mayence,  whom  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  at  vari- 
ous times,  tried  to  convert  to  Christianity.  On  one 
occasion  Amnon  evasively  asked  to  be  given  three 
days’  time  for  consideration.  When  he  failed  to 
appear  on  the  appointed  day,  the  archbishop  had 
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him  brought  guarded  into  his  presence.  Aiunon, 
rebuked  for  his  failure  to  keep  his  promise,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  said  that  his  tongue  should  be  cut  out, 
because  it  had  expressed  a doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
Judaism.  The  archbishop,  however,  pronounced 
the  sentence  that  Amnon’s  feet,  which  had  refused 
to  come,  and  his  hands  should  be  cut  off.  This  was 
accordingly  done. 

Amnon  gave  orders  that  he  be  carried  into  the 
synagogue,  where  New'-year’s  day  was  being  cele- 
brated. The  reader  was  al)out  to  begin  the  Kedu- 
shah,  when  he  was  asked  by  Amnon  to  wait.  The 
latter  then  recited  the  ])rayer  called,  from  its  initial 
words,"  U-netanneh  Tokef,  ” which  is  a description  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  No  sooner  had  he  fini.shed 
the  pra3"er  than  he  expired;  and  his  bod}^  imme- 
diately disappeared.  Three  days  later  he  appeared 
to  R.  Kalonymus  in  a dream,  taught  him  the  prayer, 
and  asked  him  to  spread  it  broadcast  in  Israel. 

The  oldest  mention  of  this  stoiy  seems  to  be  found 
in  the  notes  on  Asheri,  written  by  Israel  of  Krems 
or  Kremsier,  about  1400  (R.  11.  i.  § 4,  in  the  Wilna 
edition  of  the  Talmud,  folio  3(5c).  Israel  of  Krems 
merely  saj's;  The  “U-netaunch  Tokef”  was  written 
by  Amnon  of  Majmnce  with  reference  to  his  own 
history.  He  gives  Isaac  of  Vienna’s  work,  “ Or  Za- 
ru'a,”  as  his  source.  The  story,  as  given  above,  is 
found  in  the  Mahzor  of  the  Roman  rite  for  the  New- 
year’s  da}^  published  1541.  From  it  Gedaliah  ibn 
Yah  va  took  it ; and  the  other  historians  followed  him. 
The  Mahzor  editions  reprinted  it ; and  so  the  story  be- 
came very  popular.  The  Russian  poet  S.  Frug  took 
it  as  the  subject  of  an  epic;  and  Schakschansk}’ 
wove  it  into  a drama  in  Judaeo-German. 

The  story  is  a legend  without  any  historical  value, 
based  on  the  reminiscences  of  the  persecutions  dur- 
ing the  Crusades,  and  inspired  by  the  veneration  for 
the  “ U-netanneh  Tokef,”  which,  in  vivid  colors,  pic- 
tures the  divine  judgment  on  New-year’s  day. 

The  material  of  the  story  is  taken  partly  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Emmeram  of  Regensburg  (see  Amr.\m 
OF  JMayence),  who,  having  been  accused  by  Uta, 
daughter  of  Thedo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  of  being  her  se- 
ducer, was  tied  to  a ladder,  where  his  limbs  w’ere  cut 
off,  one  by  one.  He  was  then  brought  to  the  castle 
of  Aschheim,  where  he  expired  praying  and  blessing 
his  murderers  (“Acta  Sanctorum,”  September  series, 
vi.  474). 

Bibliography  : Heilprin,  Seder  ha-De>rot,  ed.  Maskileison,  p. 
218,  where  older  sources  are  quoted  ; Heidenheim’s  edition  of 
the  Mahzor,  introduction,  where  an  alphabetical  index  of  the 
liturKiciil  poets  is  given ; Landshuth,  ^Ammudcha-^Ahodali, 
1857,  i,  45.  j) 

AMOLO,  BISHOP  OF  LYONS.  See  Amulo. 
AMON  (according  to  Brtig.sch,  “the  Hidden 
One”):  An  Egyptian  god,  whose  name  occurs  in 
Jer.  xlvi.  25  (“  Amon  of  No,”  R.  V.)  and  in  Nahum, 
iii.  8 (No-Amon).  He  was  originally  onlv  the  local 
divinity  of  Thebes;  but  on  the  accession  of  the 
eighteenth  dj’nastv,  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
Egyptian  pantheon,  and  official  god  of  the  empire. 
In  this  role  the  name  continues  to  appear  even  in  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Lilyans  and 
Ethiopians  accepted  Amon  as  their  highest  divinity ; 
and  the  Greeks  identified  him  with  Zeus.  When  rep- 
resented in  human  form,  he  was  commonly  given  a 
blue  skin  and  a head-dress  of  feathers,  similar  to  that 
of  Min  of  Coptos.  Frequently,  however,  he  was  por- 
trajmd  with  the  head  of  his  sacred  animal,  the  ram. 

The  earliest  vocalization  of  his  name — it  does  not 
admit  of  any  certain  etymology — is  found  in  the  El- 
Amarna  tablets,  viz.,  “Amanu”  (compare  the  Ethi- 
opian pronunciation,  “ Amen  ”).  Later  the  name  was 
pronounced  “Amon,”  and  still  later  “Amun,”  or. 


without  the  accent  (in  the  ,staf)h’i  constnietun),  “ Amen.  ” 
The  Greeks,  following  a popular  pronunciation, 
doubled  the  “ m ” = “ Ammon.”  Identified  with  the 


Bas-relief  showing  Amon.  Egyptian  God. 

(From  Steindorff,  “ des  Pharaoneureu'hcs.”) 

sun  (Re‘),  like  most  Egyptian  gods,  he  is  also  fre- 
quently called  Amen-re‘.  W.  M.  M. 

[Brugsch’s  etymology  of  Amon  (“  H5g_yptische 
Religion,”  p.  87)  compares  with  poN,  nOlDO  pOK 
(“  the  Hidden  Amon  ”)  in  Gen.  R.  i.  and  pseudo- 
Justin,  “ Cohortatioad  Gra'cos,”  p.  37 : — “ Ammonem 
qui  deiiiii  occultissimum  vocat.”  k,] 

AMON  : 1.  Governor  of  Samaria  during  the  reign 
of  Ahab  (I  Kings,  xxii.  20;  II  Chron.  xviii.  25).  'I'o 
him  Ahab  handed  over  Micaiah,  the  prophet,  on  his 
prophesj'ing  unfavorably  to  the  king.  2.  Tiie 
“ children  of  Amon  ” are  mentioned  in  the  long  list 
of  those  who  returned  from  Babj’lon  under  Zerub- 
babel  (Neb.  vii.  59).  G.  B.  L. 

AMON,  KING  OF  JUDAH.— Biblical  Data : 
The  Biblical  accounts  of  Amon  are  found  in  II  Kings, 
xxi.  18-26  and  in  H Chron.  xxxiii.  20-25;  and  he  is 
mentioned  in  I Chron.  iii.  14  among  the  descendants 
of  King  David.  Elsewhere  he  is  spoken  of  merely 
as  the  father  of  Josiah.  He  was  the  son  of  King  Ma- 
nasseh  and  of  Meshullemeth,  daughter  of  Haruz  of 
Jotbah,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Mauasseh.  His  short  reign  of 
two  years  (about  640-638  b.c.)  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  repetition  of  the  idolatrous 
practises  of  his  father.  In  fact,  according  to  the  ac- 
count in  Chronicles,  Amon  was  worse  than  his  father ; 
for  Mauasseh  repented  of  his  idolatry  (H  Chron. 
xxxiii.  12),  but  Amon  “humbled  not  himself  before 
the  Lord,  as  Manasseh,  his  father,  had  humbled  him- 
self ” (H  Chron.  xxxiii.  23),  but  sacrificed  to  all  the 
graven  images  that  his  father  had  made.  He  was 
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assassinated  in  his  palace  by  a band  of  conspira- 
tors composed  of  his  own  servants;  but  the  people 
avenged  his  death  by  slaying  the  conspirators  and 
putting  the  king’s  son,  Josiah,  on  the  throne.  Amon 
was  buried  in  the  garden  of  Uzza,  where  his  father 
had  been  buried  before  him  (H  Kings,  xxi.  18). 

C.  J.  M. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  fact  that  Amon 

was  the  most  sinful  of  all  the  wicked  kings  of  Judah 
(H  Chron.  xxxiii.  33)  is  brought  out  in  the  Talmud 
(Sanh.  103A)  as  follows: 

Ahaz  .suspended  the  saoriflcial  worship,  Manasseh  tore  down 
the  altar,  Amon  made  it  a place  of  desolation  [covered  it  with 
cobwebs]  ; Ahaz  sealed  ui)  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  (Isa.  viii.  1(1), 
Manasseh  cut  out  the  sacred  name,  Amon  burnt  the  scrolls  alto- 
gether  [compare  Seder  Olam,  R.  xxiv.  This  is  derived  from 
the  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  II  Kings,  xxii. 
8] : Allah  permitted  incest,  Manasseh  committed  it  himself, 
Amon  acted  as  Nero  was  said  to  have  done  towai'd  his  mother 
Agrippina.  And  yet,  out  of  respect  for  his  son  .losiah,  Amon's 
name  was  not  placed  on  the  list  of  the  kings  excluded  from  the 
world  to  come  (Sanh.  104a). 

A midrashic  fragment  preserved  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  ii.  23,  tvhich  appears  to  follow  an  ac- 
count of  the  repentance  of  Manasseh  according  to  a 
lost  Jewish  apocryphal  writing,  reads; 

“ No  sin  is  more  grievous  than  idolatry,  for  it  is  treason 
against  God.  Yet  even  this  has  been  forgiven  upon  sincere  re- 
pentance ; but  he  tliat  sins  from  a mere  spirit  of  opposition,  to 
see  whether  God  will  punish  the  wicked,  shall  find  no  pardon, 
although  he  say  in  his  heart,  ‘ 1 shall  have  peace  in  the  end  (by 
repenting),  though  I walk  in  the  stubbornness  of  my  evil 
heart  ’ ” (Deut.  xxix.  19) . Such  a one  was  Amon,  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh, for  the  (Apocryphal)  Scripture  says:  "And  Amon  rea- 
soned an  evil  reasoning  of  transgression  and  said  : ‘ My  father 
from  his  childhood  was  a great  transgressor,  and  he  repented 
in  his  old  age.  So  will  I now  walk  after  the  lust  of  my  soul  and 
afterward  return  to  the  Lord.’  And  he  committed  more  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  than  all  that  were  before  him ; but  the 
Lord  God  speedily  cut  him  off  from  this  good  land.  And  his 
servants  conspired  against  him  and  slew  him  in  his  own  house, 
and  he  reigned  two  years  only.” 

It  is  notexvorthy  that  this  very  midrashic  frag- 
ment casts  liglit  upon  the  emphatic  teaching  of  the 
Mishnah  (Yoma,  viii.  9):  “Whosoever  says,  ‘I  will 
sin  and  repent  thereafter,’  will  not  be  granted  the 
time  for  rejtentance.  ” K. 

Critical  "View  : It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  so 

little  is  known  of  the  reign  of  Amon,  king  of 
Judah;  for  he  lived  evidently  in  a critical  period. 
The  endeavors  of  the  prophets  to  establish  a pure 
form  of  YHWH  worship  had  for  a short  time  been 
triumphant  in  Hezekiah’s  reign;  but  a reaction 
against  them  set  in  after  the  latter’s  death,  and  both 
Manasseh  and  his  son  Amon  appear  to  have  followed 
the  popular  trend  in  reestablishing  the  old  Canaan- 
itish  form  of  cult,  including  the  Ashera  and  Moloch 
xvorship.  Whether  Dlanasseh  “repented,”  as  the 
chronicle  tells  us,  is  more  than  doubtful.  There  is 
no  record  of  this  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  abso- 
lutely no  indication  of  such  a change  in  the  subse- 
quent course  of  events.  The  people  clearly  were 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  higher  religious  ideas;  and 
the  constant  dread  that  Jerusalem  would  encounter 
the  same  fate  as  Samaria — so  boldly  proclaimed  by 
the  prophets — instead  of  leading  the  people  closer 
to  YHWH  made  them  feel  that  the  national  deity 
had  deserted  them.  It  was  in  times  of  popular  un- 
rest that  refuge  was  taken  in  the  old  rites,  which 
appeared  better  able  to  stand  the  test  of  distressful 
events  and  impending  disaster.  In  any  case  it  is 
significant  that  Amon’s  death  was  caused  by  a palace 
intrigue,  and  that  the  “people  of  the  land,”  as  the 
account  directly  states  (H  Kings,  xxi.  23),  gathered 
to  avenge  his  death.  It  is  but  fair  to  conclude  from 
this  that  the  king  stood  high  in  popular  favor,  and 
that  his  death  was  not  only  regretted  by  his  subjects 
at  large,  but  made  so  deep  an  impression  as  to  lead 
to  a popular  movement  which  succeeded  in  securing 


the  succession  for  Amon’s  son,  Josiah,  under  whom 
the  party  of  religious  reform,  guided  by  prophetical 
teacliings,  was  destined  to  gain  a permanent  vic- 
tory. For  a more  detailed  view  of  the  religious  and 
political  conditions  prevailing  before  and  subse- 
quent to  Amon's  reign,  see  Manasseh  and  Josiah. 

Bibliography:  Kittel,  Gesch.  d.  ffehrtirr,  1888, 1892,  ii.  .314-330; 
Guthp,  in  Gexvh.d.  Vo’kes  Israel,  1881-88,  pp.  20t)-210;  Staile, 
Gcsch.  (1.  VoJkes  Israel,  pp.  024-041 ; C.  F.  Kent,  Hebrew  His- 
toru.  The Dil'ided  Khwdam,  pp.  172, 173. 

J.  Jr. 

AMORA  (i)lural.  Amoraim,  D'XUDX):  A word 
signifying  “the  siieaker,”  or  “ the  interpreter,”  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  verb  amar  (“  to 
sa}’,”  or  “ to  speak  ”).  It  is  used  in  the  Talmud  in  a 
twofold  sense: 

(1)  In  a limited  sense,  it  signifies  the  officer  who 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  lecturer  or  jiresiding  teacher  in 

the  academy  and  in  meetings  for  pub- 
The  Amora  lie  instruction,  and  announced  loudly, 
as  Metur-  and  exiilained  to  the  large  assembly  in 
geman.  an  oratorical  manner,  Avliat  the  teacher 
had  just  ex])ressed  briefly  and  in  a 
low  voice.  While  the  lecturi'r  generally  pronounced 
his  sentences  in  the  academic  language,  which  was 
chiefly  Hebrew,  the  Amora  gave  his  cx])lanations  in 
Aramaic,  the  ])opular  idiom  (see  Kashi  on  Yoma, 
20(;).  The  original  term  for  such  an  office  was  me- 
turgeman  (“the  translator,”  or  “the  interpreter”), 
which  term,  even  later  on,  was  often  interchangeil 
with  that  of  Amora  (^I.  K.  2b/,  Sanh.  7//,  Kid.  314). 
Some  of  these  officers  are  mentioned  by  name,  as 
K.  Huzpit,  the  interpreter  at  the  academy  of  Kabban 
Gamaliel  II.  (Ber.  374);  Abdon,  the  inter]ireter  ap- 
pointed by  the  patriarch  K.  Judah  (Yer,  Ber.  iv.  7r)\ 
R.  Pedat,  the  interpreter  of  K.  Jose ; Bar  A'eshita,  the 
interpreter  of  R.  Abbahu  (Yer.  Meg.  iv.  7.V);  Judah 
bar  Nahmani,  the  interiireter  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Lakish 
(Ket.  84).  On  his  return  from  Palestine  the  cele- 
brated teacher  Rab  (Abba  Areka).  while  still  unknown 
in  Babylonia,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  Amora 
acted  on  one  occasion  as  Amora  in  the  academy  of 
R.  Shila  (Yoma,  204).  It  having  been  discovered 
that  younger  incumbents  of  this  responsible  office, 
in  their  endeavors  to  shine  as  orators  (Sotah,  40//), 
often  failed  to  interpret  the  ideas  of  the  presiding 
teacher  correctly,  R.  Abbahu  established  the  rule  that 
no  one  under  the  age  of  fifty  should  be  appointed  to 
the  position  (Hag.  14r/). 

(2)  In  a wider  sense  the  term  Amora  was  apiilied, 
in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  to  all  the  teach- 
ers that  flourished  during  a period  of 

Amoraim  as  about  three  hundred  rears,  from  the 
Expounders  time  of  the  death  of  the  patriarch  R. 
of  the  Judah  I.  (219)  to  the  completion  of  the 
Mishnah.  Babylonian  Talmud  (about  500).  The 
activity  of  the  teachers  during  this 
period  was  devoted  principally  to  expounding  the 
Mishnah — the  compilation  of  the  iiatriarch  R.  .Judah 
— which  became  the  authoritative  code  of  the  oral 
law.  This  activity  was  develoixal  as  well  in  the 
academies  of  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  Ca'sarea,  and 
others  in  Palestine,  as  in  those  of  Nehardea,  Sura, 
and  later  of  Pumbedita,  and  in  some  other  seats  of 
learning  in  Babylonia.  In  these  academies  the  main 
object  of  the  lectures  and  discussions  was  to  inter- 
pret the  often  ver}’  brief  and  concise  expression  of 
the  Mishnah,  to  investigate  its  reasons  and  sources, 
to  reconcile  seeming  contradictions,  to  compare  its 
canons  Avith  those  of  the  Baraitot,  and  to  apply  its 
decisions  to,  and  establish  principles  for,  new  cases, 
both  real  and  fictitious,  not  already  provided  for  in 
the  Mishnah.  The  teachers  that  Avere  engaged  in 
this  Avork — Avhich  finally  became  embodietl  in  the 
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Gemara — were  properly  called  Anioraim;  i.  e.,  inter- 
preters or  expounders  (of  the  Mislinali).  They  were 
not  as  independent  in  their  legal  opinions  and  de- 
cisions as  their  predecessors,  the  Tannaim  and  semi- 
Tannaim,  as  they  had  not  the  authority  to  contradict 
decisions  and  principles  unanimously  accepted  in  the 
Mishnah  itself  or  in  the  Baraitot.  The  Palestinian 
Amoraim.  having  been  ordained,  as  a general  rule,  by 
the  nasi,  had  the  title  of  “rabbi”;  while  the  Baby- 
lonian teachers  of  that  period  had  only  the  title  of 
“ rab  ” or  of  “ mar.  ” 

The  Palestinian  Amoraim  are  distinguished  by  their 
simple  method  of  teaching  and  expounding  the  Alish- 
nah.  The  Babylonians  indulged  more  in  dialectical 
discussions.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Pumbedita,  where  the  dialectical  method 
reached  its  highest  development.  The  hair-splitting 
dialectic  prevailing  in  that  academy  is  satirized  in  the 
proverb : “ In  Pumbedita  they  know  how  to  pass  an 
elephant  through  a needle’s  eye  ” ; that  is,  by  their 
dialectical  argumentation  they  can  prove  even  that 
which  is  absolutely  impossible  (B.  M.  386). 

The  period  of  the  Babylonian  Amoraim  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  six  minor  periods  or  generations, 
which  are  determined  by  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  activity  of  their  most  prominent  teachers. 
The  period  of  the  Palestinian  Amoraim,  being  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  Babylonian,  ends  with  the 
third  generation  of  the  latter.  Frankel,  in  his  “ Mebo 
Yerushalmi.”  treating  especially  of  the  Palestinian 
Amoraim,  divides  them  also  into  six  generations. 

The  Chief  Amoraim  : The  Amoraim  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  number  manj'  hundreds.  The  names 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  especially 
those  that  presided  over  the  great  academies,  are 
given  here  in  chronological  order. 

I p.  First  generation  of  Palestinian  Amoraim  (from 
the  year  219-279): 

Jannai,  the  Elder;  Jonathan,  the  Elder. 

Oshay’a,  the  Elder;  Levi  bar  Sisi. 

Hanina  bar  Hama ; Hezekiah. 

Johanan  bar  Nappaha:  Simon  b.  Lakish. 

Joshua  ben  Levi;  Simlai. 

I B.  First  generation  of  Babvlouian  Amoraim  (219- 
257): 

Shila,  in  Nehardea. 

Rab  (Abba  Areka),  in  Sura. 

Mar  Samuel,  in  Nehardea. 

Mar  ‘Ukba,  chief-.) ustice  in  Ivafri. 

II  P.  Second  generation  of  Palestinian  Amoraim 
(279-320): 

Eleazar  ben  Pedat,  in  Tiberias. 

Ammi  and  As.si,  in  Tiberias. 

Hij-ya  bar  Abba;  Simeon  bar  Abba. 

Abbahu,  in  Caesarea. 

Zera  (or  Zeira). 

II  B.  Second  generation  of  Babylonian  Amoraim 
(257-320): 

Huna,  in  Sura. 

Judah  ben  Ezekiel,  in  Pumbedita. 

Hisda,  in  Sura. 

Sheshet,  in  Shilhi. 

Nahman  ben  Jacob,  in  Nehardea. 

Other  distinguished  teachers  belonging  to  this 
generation  were  Rabba  bar  Bar-Hana  and  ‘Ulla  ben 
Ishmael. 

HI  p.  Third  generation  of  Palestinian  Amoraim 
(320-359): 

Jeremiah,  ) 

Jonah,  1 in  Tiberias. 

Jose  bar  Zabda,  ) 

These  three  Amoraim  were  the  last  authorities  in 
Palestine.  The  compilation  of  the  Pale.stinian  Tal- 
mud was  probably  accomplished  in  their  time. 


III  B.  Third  generation  of  Babjdonian  Amoraim 
(320-375): 

Rabbah  bar  Huna,  in  Sura. 

Rabbah  bar  Nahman,  1 

Joseph  bar  Hiyya,  - in  Pumbedita. 

Abaye  (Nahmani),  1 

Raba,  son  of  Joseph  bar  Hama,  in  Mahuza. 

Nahman  ben  Isaac,  in  Pumbedita. 

Papa  bar  Hanan,  in  Narash. 

IV  B.  Fourth  generation  of  Babylonian  Amoraim 
(375-427): 


Ashi,  in  Sura,  compiler  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud. 

Amemar,  in  Nehardea. 

Zebid  bar  Oshay’a, 

Dimi  bar  Hinena, 

Rafram  1. , in  Pumbedita. 

Kahana  bar  Tahlifa, 

Mar  Zutra, 

Judah  Mani  b.  Shalom. 

Eliezer  b.  Jose. 

Jose  b.  Abin. 

Tauhuma. 

V B.  Fifth  generation  of  Babylonian  Amoraim 
(427-468): 

Mar  Yemar  (contracted  to  Maremar),  in  Sura. 
Idi  bar  Abin,  ) 


Mar  bar  Ashi,  - in  Sura. 

Aha  of  Difta,  ) 

Rafram  II.,  in  Pumbedita. 

VI  B.  Sixth  generation  of  Babylonian  Amoraim 
(468-500): 

Rabbina  bar  Huna,  the  last  Amora  of  Sura. 

Jose,  the  last  Amora  of  Pumbedita  and  the 
first  of  the  Saboraim. 

The  Amoraim  were  followed  by  the  Saboraim, 
wbo  gave  to  the  Talmud  its  finishing  touch. 

For  particulars  of  the  life  and  work  of  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  Amoraim  see  articles  under  their 
respective  names. 
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AMORITES, — Biblical  Data:  The  descend- 
ants of  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.l6,  IChron. 
i.  14).  They  form  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  (Gen.  xv.  21 ; Ex.  iii.  8, 17,  xxiii.  23 ; Joshua, 
iii.  10,  xxiv.  11 ; I Kings,  ix,  20;  Ezek,  xvi,  3,  45;  also 
Isa,  xvii,  9,  where  we  ought  probabl}^  to  follow 
the  Septuagint  reading,  “ the  forsaken  jilaces  of  the 
Amorites  and  the  Hivites  ” ),  As  representatives  of 
the  whole  pre-Israelitish  population,  they  are  men- 
tioned in  Gen,  xv,  16,  xlviii,  22;  Joshua,  v.  1,  xxiv. 
15.  18;  Judges,  X.  11 ; I Sam.  vii.  14;  I Kings,  xxi.  26; 
II  Kings,  xxi.  11;  Amos,  ii.  9,  etc. 

Some  scholars  claim  that  (I  Sam.  vii.  14)  Philistines 
and  Amorites  are  synonymous,  so  that  the  latter 
expression  would  include  all  non-Is- 
Geograph-  raelitish  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Usu- 
ical  Dis-  ally,  however,  the  passage  in  question 
tribution.  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  isolated  rem- 
nants of  the  Amorites,  who  in  pre-Phi- 
listine and  pre-Israelitish  times  had  occupied  a large 
part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan.  Their  terri- 
toiy  is  more  exactly  defined  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  south  they  inhabit  the  hill-country  of 
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the  Amorites  (Deut.  i.  7,  19)  on  one  side  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  {ibid,  verses  27,  44),  north  of  Kadeshbarnea. 
The  Amorites  in  Hazezon-tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  and 
Mamrc  (ver.  13)  belong  to  the  same  region. 

(i)  More  to  the  north  Joshua,  x.  5,  mentions  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites;  namely,  in  Jerusalem,  He- 
bron, Jarmuth,  Lachish,  andEglon,  as  ’‘all  the  kings 
of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  hill-country  ” ; com- 
pare ver.  12.  According  to  II  Sam.  xxi.  2,  Gibeon  also 
was  Amoritish  (Joshua,  xi.  19:  Hivitish),  although 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  name  Amorite  has  there 
the  vague  meaning  discussed  above,  without  precise 
ethnological  signification.  We  find  the  “Amorites 
which  were  beyond  Jordan,  westward  ” (Joshua,  v.  1, 
xxiv.  8),  distinguished  from  the  “Canaanites  which 
were  by  the  sea”  {ibid.  v.  1);  Joshua,  xi.  3,  appor- 
tions the  hill-country  to  the  Amorites,  together  with 
three  other  nations,  distinguishing  them  from  “ the 
Canaanites  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  ” According 


“from  the  river  of  Arnon  unto  Mount  Hermon.”  So 
the  land  of  the  Amorites,  which  is  in  Gilead  (Judges, 
X.  8),  seems  to  have  embraced  all  the  territory  after- 
ward owned  by  Israel,  east  of  the  Jordan.  Deut. 
iii.  9 informs  us  that  the  name  of  Mount  Hermon  in 
the  language  of  the  Amorites  was  Shenir. 

W.  M.  M. 

In  Rabbinical  and  Apocryphal  Litera 

ture  : In  Tosef.,  Shab.  (vii.  [viii.J  23),  and  generally 
in  post-Biblical  literature,  the  Canaanites  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  Amorites  (compare  Assumptio  Mosis, 
xi.  16 ; B.  M.  2.%) ; and  they  were  characterized  by  K. 
Jose,  the  chronicler,  as  the  most  intractable  of  all 
nations.  To  the  apocry])hal  writers  of  the  first  and 
second  pre-Christian  century  they  are  the  main  rep- 
resentatives of  heathen  superstition,  loathed  as  idola- 
ters, in  whose  ordinances  Israelites  may  not  walk 
(Lev.  xviii.  3).  A special  section  of  the  Talmud 
(Tosef.,  Shab.  vi.-vii.  [vii.-viii.] ; Bab.  Shab.  67a  et 


Amorites. 

(From  the  pylon  of  the  Ramesseuro.) 


to  Judges,  i.  34  [A.  V.  35],  however,  at  a somewhat 
later  period,  the  Amorites  dwelling  “ in  Mount  Heres, 
in  Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim,”  whose  border  began 
“from  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,”  did  not  allow  the 
Danites  “ to  come  down  to  the  valley  ” and  “ forced 
them  into  the  hill-countr3^  ” although  the  Amorites 
afterward  became  subject  to  Israel.  It  is  question- 
able if  a remnant  of  the  Amoritish  territory  prop- 
erly speaking  is  meant;  more  probably  the  name 
Amorite  has  again  the  general  meaning.  One  is  even 
tempted  to  understand  it  as  used  of  the  Philistines 
(as  I Sam.  vii.  14 ; see  above). 

(c)  Amorites  dwell  east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxi. 
13):  the  Arnon  is  the  frontier  between  Moab  and 
the  Amorites.  This  land  of  the  Amorites  reaching 
“ from  Arnon  to  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon  ” (ibid.  24),  had  been  taken  away  from  Moab 
by  Sihon  {ibid.  24,  26,  29),  who  built  Heshbon  to  be 
his  residence  {ibid.  26,  27)  directly  before  the  immi- 
gration of  Israel.  Amorites  dwelling  in  Jazer  are 
specially  mentioned  {ibid.  32).  These  Amorites 
“which  dwelt  beyond  Jordan”  are  also  referred  to 
(Deut.  i.  1,  4,  iii.  2;  I Kings,  iv.  19;  Ps.  cxxxv.  11, 
cxxxvi.  19;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10).  Og,  king  of  Bashan 
in  Ashtaroth,  is  also  called  an  Amorite  in  Deut.  iii. 
8,  iv.  47,  where  we  learn  that  Og’s  territory  extended 
I.— 34 


seq.)  is  devoted  to  the  various  superstitions  called 
“ The  Ways  of  the  Amorites.  ” According  to  the  Book 
of  Jubilees  (xxix.[9]  11),  “the  former  terrible  giants, 
the  Rephaim,  gave  w'aj^to  the  Amorites,  an  evil  and 
sinful  people  wliose  wickedness  surpasses  that  of  any 
other,  and  whose  life  will  he  cut  short  on  earth.” 
In  the  Sj'riac  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (lx.)  thej'  are 
symbolized  by  “ black  water  ” on  account  of  “ their 
black  art,  their  witchcraft  and  impure 
Masters  of  mysteries,  by  which  they  contaminated 
Witchcraft.  Israelinthetimeof  the  Judges.  ” This 
refers  to  the  strange  story  of  Kenaz, 
preserved  in  the  “ Chronicle  of  Jerahmeel  ” (Cohn  in 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  1898,  pp.  294  et  seq.,  and  transla- 
tion of  Gaster,  p.  166),  which  relates  how  the  tribes 
of  Israel  learned  all  their  wickedness  from  the  Amor- 
ites, the  masters  of  witchcraft,  whose  books  they 
kept  hidden  under  Mount  Abarim,  and  whose  wonder- 
working idols — seven  holy  nymphs — they  had  con- 
cealed beneath  Mount  Shechem.  Each  of  these  idols 
was  adorned  with  precious  stones,  which  shone  at 
night  like  the  light  of  day,  and  by  their  power  sight 
was  restored  to  the  blind.  Kenaz,  the  son  of  Caleb 
and  father  of  Othniel,  when  hearing  of  this,  forth- 
with destroyed  the  idolatrous  Israelites  by  fire,  but 
tried  in  vain  to  destroy  either  the  magic-books  or  the 
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stones.  So  lie  buried  the  books,  but  in  the  morning 
found  them  transformed  into  twelve  precious  stones, 
witii  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  en- 
graved thereon,  and  later  they  were  used  in  Solomon’s 
Temple.  Then,  with  the  help  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
he  smote  the  Amorites  with  blindness  aud  destroyed 
them  with  his  sword. 

These  legends  may  be  regarded  as  reflecting  the 
prevalent  belief  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Amorite 
witchcraft.  But  the  ancient  midrashic  and  apocry- 
phal narratives  of  battles  fought  by  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob with  the  Amorites  seem  likewise  to  rest  upon  the 
actual  warfare  which  took  place  between  the  Jews 
and  the  surrounding  nations  during  the  second  Tem- 
j)le.  According  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  § xxxiv. ; 
Testament  of  Patriarch  Judah,  3-7;  Midrash  Way- 
is‘u,  in  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iii.  1-5;  “Chron.  of  Jerah- 
meel,”  ed.  Gaster,  §§  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  and  Sefer  ha- 
Yashar,  xxxvii.-xl.,  the  sous  of  Jacob  fought  with 
the  sous  of  Esau,  while  the  Amorites  sided  with  the 
latter  and  were  defeated.  The  battletield  described  in 
the  various  sources  being  almost  identical  with  the 
battle-place  of  the  Maccabean  heroes,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  story  originated  in  the  time  of 
John  Hyreanus,  when  war  was  successfully  waged 
against  the  Idumeans  and  other  nations,  than  that  it 
arose  in  the  time  of  King  Herod,  as  Gaster  thinks 
(■‘Chronicle  of  Jerahmeel,”  .preface  aud  Ixxxii. ; 
compare  Book  of  Jubilees  and  Edom).  K. 

Critical  View  : The  monumental  evidence  is 

as  follows;  Egyptian  inscriptions  (see  W.  M.  Mul- 
ler, “ Asien  uud  Europa,”  p.  218)  call  the  land  east 
of  Phenicia  and  north  of  Palestine  “the  land  of  the 
A-ma-ra.  ” The  Amar,  or  Amor,  of  the  texts  is  chiefly 
the  valley  between  the  Lebanon  aud 
In  Monu-  Antilebanou  mountains,  the  modern 
mental  In-  Beka'a.  In  the  El-Amarna  tablets 
scription.  (Winckler,  Nos.  42,  44,  50),  Aziru,  the 
prince  of  the  same  region,  is  called 
“ Prince  of  Amurru.  ” The  latter  name  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  more  comprehensive  than  in  the  Egyp- 
tian texts,  and  certainly  does  not  apply  to  Palestine. 
Only  in  the  later  cuneiform  texts  the  old  expression 
Amurru  (not  to  be  read“Aharru”)  is  used  so  vaguely 
that  Phenicia  and  even  neighboring  countries  are 
included  (Delitzsch,  “ Paradies,”  p.  271).  The  Baby- 
lonian letter-group  Im-martu,  or  Mar-tu  for  “ West,” 
hardly  belongs  here,  but  because  of  the  .similar  sound 
in  its  earlier  form  it  was  written  for  Amurru  in  the 
Amarna  tablets  aud  still  more  frequently  afterward 
in  the  extended  signification  of  Amurru.  At  present 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  monumental  Amorites  and  the  Palestinian  Amor- 
ites of  the  Bible.  Winckler  (“Gesch.  Israels,”  i.  52) 
assumes  that  the  Amorites,  somewhere  about  the 
time  of  the  El-Amarna  tablets  (after  1400  b.c.),  de- 
scended into  Palestine  from  their  original  northern 
habitations.  He  supports  this  by  the  fact  that  only 
those  of  the  earlier  Biblical  traditions,  which  belong 
to  the  northern  kingdom,  contain  the  name  Amorites ; 
namely,  the  prophet  Amos  and  those  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  the  critics  assign  to  E.,  theElohis- 
tic  or  Ephraimitic  writer  (followed  by  Deuteron- 
omy). For  this  critical  distinction  in  the  use  of  the 
name  see  E.  Meyer,  in  Stade’s  “ Zeitschrift,”  i.  122. 
Budde,  in  “Richter  aud  Samuel,”  xvii.  ascribes 
Judges,  i.  34,  to  the  Judaic  or  Yahwistic  writer,  but 
see  above  on  the  probably  indistinct  and  not  very  ar- 
chaic use  of  the  name  in  that  passage.  Wellhausen 
(“  Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs,”  il.  341)  assumes 
that  Amorites  and  Canaanites  are  synonymous  ex- 
pressions, only  that  the  former  is  used  of  the  Canaan- 
ites exterminated  by  Israel,  the  latter  to  distinguish 


them  from  those  living  among  the  Israelites  at  the 
time  of  the  kings.  These  conclusions  are  suggested 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  territory  of  the  Amorites 
as  described  above  leaves  very  little  room  for  the  Ca- 
naanites  in  the  territory  occupied  by  Israel,  and  that 
both  terms  sometimes  seem  to  be  used  interchange- 
ably (compare  Gen.  xiv.  13  with  Judges,  i.  10;  Num. 
xiv.  45  with  Dent.  i.  44  et  ncq.). 

Thus  Amorite  would  be  the  more  ancient  name, 
obscure  even  to  the  earliest  writers.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  these  writers  were  influenced  by  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word.  If  Amorites  were  equivalent  to 
“highlanders.”  we  should  have  to  compare  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  to  the  highland  of  Judah  (Num. 
xiii.  29;  Deut.  i.  7,  19,  20;  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6,  xi.  32)  as 
a secondary  use  or  as  a mere  inference  from  the  ety- 
mology. At  present,  however,  that  etymology  has 
been  discarded,  as  am  ir  means  “ summit,  ” not  “ moun- 
tains ” or  “ highland.  ” The  Egyptian  inscriptions,  in- 
deed, seem  to  treat  the  name  of  the  original  country 
Amor  as  a geographical  term,  always  connecting  it 
with  the  article,  while  Amorite  is  in  the  Bible  an  ethnic 
name.  How  the  Amorites,  or  at  least  their  name, 
came  to  Palestine,  still  awaits  plausible  explanation. 

Gen.  x.  16  calls  the  Amorites  a branch  of  the 
Canaanites.  Amoritish  names  like  Adoni-zedek 
(.Josh.  X.  3;  compare  verse  5)  seem. 
Race  and  indeed,  to  point  to  full  identity  in  lan- 
Language.  guage  with  those  tribes.  The  ques- 
tion, why  the  Amorites,  with  the  rest 
of  the  pi'e-Israelitic  population  of  Palestine,  are 
(Gen.  X.)  classed  among  the  Hamites,  can  not  he 
discussed  here.  Sayce  (“Races  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,” pp.  100  et  seq.)  has  tried  to  explain  this  by 
assuming  a connection  between  the  Amorites  (and 
the  Canaanites  in  general!)  with  the  ancient  Libyans, 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  a certain  similarity  of  the 
facial  type  in  one  Egyptian  sculpture  of  Raineses 
III.  The  numerous  other  Egyptian  pictures  of  these 
nations,  however,  do  not  confirm  this,  and  a linguis- 
tic comparison  of  Canaanitish  (see  above  on  its  iden- 
tity with  Amoritish)  and  Libyan  is  impossible.  The 
remote  relationship  between  all  Hamites  and  the 
Proto-Semites  in  race  and  language  does  not  belong 
here. 

Bibliography  : Sayce,  Races  of  the  Old  Testament,  1891,  pp. 


AMOS. — Biblical  Data  ; Jewish  prophet  of  the 
eighth  century  b.c.  ; date  of  birth  and  death  un- 
known. Among  the  minor  prophets  there  is  none 
whose  personality  is  so  familiar  as  that  of  Amos. 
His  name  occurs  not  only  in  the  superscription  of 
the  book,  but  several  times  (vii.  8,  10  et  seq.,  14; 
viii.  2)  in  the  body  of  it.  His  home  was  in  Tekoa 
in  .Judah,  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem. 
The  original  title  of  his  book  was  merely  “ The  Words 
of  Amos  of  Tekoa”;  the  rest,  “who  was  among  the 
herdsmen,”  is  a later  addition  emphasizing  the  fact 
gleaned  from  vii.  14,  that  Amos  had  been  a herdsman 
before  he  became  a prophet.  From  the  margin  this 
notice  appears  to  have  intruded  itself  into  the  text. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  a northern 
Tekoa  for  his  home,  but  there  is  no  need  for  that. 
That  Amos  was  from  Judah  is  the  simplest  interine- 
tation  of  vii.  13.  Amos  himself  tells 
Home  and  us  what  his  profession  was;  he  was  a 
Occupation,  herdsman  and  one  who  tended  syca- 
more-figs (vii.  14).  At  Tekoa  sycamores 
are  not  grown,  but  Amos  could  very  well  have  been 
the  proprietor  of  a sycamore-grove  at  some  distance 
from  Tekoa,  in  the  Shefelah,  the  hill  countrj'  lead- 
ing down  to  Philistia,  where  there  were  sycamore- 
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trees  in  “abundance”  (I  Kings,  x.  37).  lie  makes  tliis 
statement  of  liis  occupation  to  Amaziali,  tlie  chief 
priest  of  Bethel,  wlio,  startled  by  tlie  ominous  utter- 
ances of  Amos,  advises  him  to  make  his  escape  to 
Judah  and  there  to  earn  Ids  livelihood  by  his  pro- 
fession of  i)iophet.  Amos  denies  both  premises  in- 
volved in  this  rebuke.  He  does  not  need  to  take 
fees  for  his  prophecies,  because  he  is  well-to-do,  and 
he  is  no  prophet  either  by  profession  or  extraction, 
but  was  called  by  God  from  behind  his  tloek  by  spe- 
cial summons.  Amos’  attitude  marks  a t uridng-point 
in  the  development  of  Old  Testament  inopheey.  It 
is  not  mere  chance  that  Hosea,  Isaiah  (eh.  vi.),  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  almost  all  of  the  piDjihets  who 
are  more  than  unknown  {)ersonages  to  whom  a few 
prophetical  speeches  are  aseribed,  give  first  of  all  the 
story  of  their  special  calling.  All  of  them  thereby 
seek  to  protest  against  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
professional  prophets,  because  the  lat- 

First  to  ter  discredited  themselves  by  tlatter- 
Writedown  ing  national  vanities  and  ignoring  the 
Prophecy,  misdeedsof  prominent  men.  But  Amos 
marks  an  epoch  in  Old  Testament 
proi)hecy  also  in  another  respect.  He  is  the  first 
of  fhe  proj)hets  to  write  down  the  messages  he  has 
received.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason  foi- 
this  innovation.  He  feels  himself  called  to  preach 
in  Beth-el,  where  there  was  a royal  sanctuary  ( vii.  18), 
and  there  to  announce  the  fall  of  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty and  of  the  northerif  kingdom.  But  he  is  de- 
nounced by  the  head  priest  Amaziali  to  King  Jero- 
boam II.  (vii.  10  et  seq.),  and  is  advised  to  leave  the 
kingdom  (verses  12  et  mq.).  Though  nothing  more 
is  learned  than  the  answer  he  gave  Amaziali  (verses 
14  et  seq.),  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was 
actually  forced  to  leave  the  northern  kingdom  and 
to  return  to  his  native  countiy.  Being  thus  pre- 
vented from  bringing  his  message  to  an  end,  and 
from  reaching  the  ear  of  those  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
lie  had  recourse  to  ivriting.  If  they  could  not  hear 
his  messages,  they  could  read  them,  and  if  his  con- 
temporaries refused  to  do  so,  following  generations 
might  still  protit  by  them.  No  earlier  instance  of  a 
literary  prophet  is  known,  nor  is  it  likely  that  there 
was  any ; but  the  example  he  gave  was  followed  by 
others  in  an  almost  unbroken  succession.  It  is  true, 
it  can  not  be  proved  that  Hosea  knew  the  book  of 
Amos,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  latter’s  work  and  experiences. 
It  is  quite  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Isaiah 
knew  his  book,  for  he  follows  and  even  imitates  him 
in  his  early  speeches  (compare  Amos,  v.  31-24,  iv.  6 
et  seq.,  v.  18  with  Isa.  i.  11-15  ; Amos,  iv.  7 et  seq. 
with  Isa.,  etc.,  ix.  7 etseq.,  ii.  12).  Cheyne concludes 
with  great  probability  that  Amos  wrote  the  record 
of  his  prophetical  work  at  Jerusalem,  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  northern  kingdom,  and  that  he  com- 
mitted it  to  a circle  of  faithful  followers  of  YHWH 
residing  there. 

Amos  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  grandest  irersonal- 
ities  among  the  Old  Testament  prophets ; indeed,  the 
most  imposing  of  all,  if  the  fact  be  con- 
Personality  sidered  that  he  is  the  first  of  the  wri- 
of  Amos,  ting-prophets.  His  lofty  concei)tion 
of  Deity,  his  uncompromisingly  moral 
conception  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  his 
superiority  to  all  religious  narrowness,  are  admirable 
indeed.  Leaving  the  above-mentioned  “ doxologies  ” 
aside,  YHWH  is  in  vii.  4,  ix.  2 the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  i. , ii. , and  ix.  7 Pie  is  the  Lord  of  all  other 
nations  as  well  as  of  Israel.  The  standard  by  which 
He  measures  peoples  is  morality,  and  morality  only. 
It  is  by  His  inscrutable  will  that  Israel  was  chosen 
among  the  peoples,  but  as  a result  it  follows  that  God 


is  doubl}-  strict  in  His  demands  upon  this  nation,  and 
doubly  severe  in  His  punishment  of  its  transgressions 
(iii.  2).  Ritualistic  zeal  and  the  richest  burnt-olTer- 
ings  avail  nothing  in  extenuation;  such  acts  are 
contetnptuous  in  the  sight  of  YHWH,  who  may 
he  served  without  any  religious  ceremonies,  but  not 
without  morality  (iii.  21-25,  iv.  4.  5,  13).  Therefore 
let  the  nation  not  comfort  itself  with  the  hope  of  the 
"Day  of  YHWH,”  which  will  be  a day  of  terror  for 
Israel,  and  not  of  salvation  (v.  18-20).  It  is  all  over 
with  Israel ; the  comi)lete  destruction  is  at  hand  (.see 
especially  ii.  5,  v.  1 el  .‘<eq..  ix.  1-4).  Distinct  as  arc 
these  fundamental  iirineiples  of  his  di.seour.ses.  Amos 
must  by  no  means  he  considered  as  an  uncompromi- 
sing i)rophet  of  evil ; it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Israel's  I lest  ruction  is  brought  about  b}-  its  sinfulness, 
and  it  is  oidy  because  experience  appears  to  show  an 
unwillingness  to  repent,  that  the  hope 
Repent-  of  forgiveness  is  cut  off.  Should  this 
ance  and  experience  prove  false  and  Israel  actu- 
Forgive-  ally  re])ent.  forgiveness  and  national 
ness.  life  would  he  by  no  means  hoi)ek‘Ss; 

and  thei-efore  utterances  like  v.  4 ami 
14,  however  inconspicuous  thej'  may  be  in  compari- 
son with  the  denunciatoiy  passiiges,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked,  and  <-ertainly  not  to  be  held  as 
spurious.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Amos  did  not 
shriidc  from  facing  the  possibility  of  the  utter  de- 
struction of  Israel. 

Amos  has  always  been  admired  for  the  purity  of  his 
language,  his  beauty  of  diction,  and  his  poetic  art. 
In  all  these  res]U‘cts  he  is  Isaiah’s  spiritual  progenitor. 
There  is  no  need  for  astonishment  that  a rustic  should 
have  been  capable  of  such  diction. 

The  period  of  the  proi)het’s  activity  is  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  IL,  king  of  Israel,  whose  dynasty  he 
mentions  in  one  of  his  prophecies  (vii.  9),  while*  the 
narratcrr  of  vii.  10,  etc.  (probably  not  identical  with 
Amos),  clearly  states  that  Jeroboam  was  reigning  at 
the  time  when  Amos  jueached  at  Beth-el.  The  suiicr- 
scription  of  the  book  (i.  1)  mentions  I'zziah,  king  of 
Judah,  before  .Terohoam,  which  is  doubtless  correct, 
inasmuch  as  Uzziah  was  a contemporary  of  Jero- 
boam : but  the  statement  is  at  the  .same  time  puzzling, 
since  it  is  not  known  that  Amos  was  ever  active  in 
Judah. 

The  superscription  adds  that  he  “saw”  his  words 
two  years  before  the  eartlujuake.  Now  Amos  doubt- 
less experienced  an  earthquake (iv.l  1), 
Superscrip-  and  an  earthquake  under  King  Uzziah 
tion  of  is  testified  to  in  Zech.  xiv.  5;  but  un- 
the  Book,  fortunately  this  pa.ssage  does  not  help 
us  much,  seeing  that  it  is  of  late  origin, 
and  may  itself  be  taken  fi'om  Amos,  iv.  11,  or  even 
from  the  heading  of  the  book.  Gn  the  other  hand, 
the  su])erscription  may  be  ba.serl  on  the  hints  con- 
tained in  the  book  itself,  and  indeed  G.  Hoffmann  in 
Stade’s  “ Zeitschrift,  ” iii,  128,  has  tried  to  offer  an  ex- 
planation for  the  phrase  “ two  years  before  the  earth- 
(juake  ” which  would  deprive  the  words  of  every  real 
significance.  His  explanation  seems  to  be  somewhat 
artificial,  but  has  been  accepted  by  such  scholars  as 
Cheyne  and  Marti.  Still,  since  the  heading  undoubt- 
edly contains  reliable  and  authentic  statements,  the 
possibility  that  the  reference  to  the  earthquake  is 
also  authentic  must  be  admitted.  The  question, 
however,  remains  whether  all  the  prophecies  united 
in  the  Book  of  Amos  are  to  be  understood  as  uttered 
in  this  same  year.  Their  extent  would  not  make 
this  impossible,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Amos,  rebuking 
the  sins  of  Ephraim  so  openly,  would  have  been  tol- 
erated many  years  before  being  denounced  and  ex- 
pelled, as  we  read  in  vii.  10.  In  this  case  the  earth- 
quake in  iv.  11  must  be  another  than  that  mentioned 
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in  i.  1,  because  it  could  not  be  referred  to  two  years 
before  it  actually  happened.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Amos  should  not  have  added  new  prophecies  to 
those  spoken  during  his  stay  in  the  northern  king- 
dom, when  he  once  proceeded  to  write  down  his  ut- 
terances (compare  Jer.  xxx  vi.  32).  If  i.  1 be  admitted 
as  authentic,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that 
“two  years  before  the  eartluiuake”  was  originally 
the  date  for  onl}'  a part  of  the  book,  perhaps  for  only 
the  introductory  speech  in  i.  2. 

The  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  lasted  forty-one  j^ears, 
according  to  II  Kings,  xiv.  23.  Though  it  can  not 
be  fixed  with  certainty,  this  much  may  be  said,  that 
its  termination  must  be  placed  between  750  and  740 
n.c.  Marti  (“Ency.  Bibl.”  article  “ C'hronology,”  p. 
797)  fixes  his  reign  between  782  and  743  n.c.  The 
activity  of  Amos  could  hardly  have  coincided  with 
the  close  of  his  reign.  The  fact  alone  that  Isaiah’s 
call  can  not  have  happened  later  than  740,  while  he 
so  evidentl}'  draws  on  Amos’  prophecie.s,  is  sufficient 
ground  for  placing  Amos  not  later  than  750. 

The  tirsl.  indication  that  a distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and  the  book  that 
bears  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  the 
The  Pres-  narrative,  vii.  10-17.  This  is  inserted 
ent  Form  of  after  the  third  of  five  visions  which 
the  Book,  form  a connected  series.  The  insertion 
in  ciuestion  is  siinjily  a comment  on  vii. 
9,  and  contains  the  threat  of  the  overthrow  of  Jero- 
boam and  his  house.  It  is  mentioned  in  vii.  10  that 
Amos’  boldness  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  the 
northern  kingdom.  It  is  not  likely  that  Amos  him- 
self would  have  interrupted  his  series  of  addresses  in 
this  way.  Moreover,  he  is  not  the  narrator;  another 
writer  speaks  of  him  in  the  third  person.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  his  book  has  not  come  to  us  exactly 
as  he  wrote  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  vii,  10  et  xeq. 
must  ha^■e  been  written  soon  after  the  event  by  a 
writer  who  had  thoroughly  trustworthy  accounts  of 
Amos,  This  is  a fact  of  great  importance. 

The  book  is  well  arranged  in  its  general  features. 
There  is  in  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  a coherent  series  of 
judgments  on  sinful  and  unrepentant  peoples,  aimed 
])ai  ticularly  at  Israel.  In  chaps,  vii. -ix.  are  the  ahove- 
mentioned  five  visions;  in  chaps,  iii.-vi.  a series  of 
discourses,  loosely  connected,  whose  beginning  and 
end  can  not  be  fixed  with  certainty.  The  same  prob- 
lem is  presented  in  other  i)rophetical  books;  the 
prophet  himself  would  scarcely  lay  great  stress  on  the 
separation  of  the  single  discourses  when  he  wrote  or 
dictated  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
arrangement  goes  back  to  the  first  editors,  working 
soon  after  the  prophet’s  death  or  even  delegated  by 
him  for  this  task.  This  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  later  changes  and  additions.  Since  the  in- 
vestigations of  Stade  and  Wellhausen,  such  changes 
have  been  assumed  in  increasing  pro- 
Editorial  portions.  The  most  complete  and  dis- 
and Later  criminating  survey  of  those  passages 
Additions,  whose  originality  hitherto  has  been 
doubted  is  given  by  Cheyne  (“Ency. 
Bibl.”  article  “Amos”).  They  can  be  grouped  un- 
der the  following  titles;  (1)  Passages  widening  the 
horizon  of  the  book,  so  as  to  include  the  ,southern 
kingdom  of  Judah,  (2)  Additional  predictions  affirm- 
ing a better  future  than  the  gloomy  auguries  of  the 
old  prophet.  (3)  Additions  giving  expression  to  the 
loftier  and  more  spiritual  theology  of  a later  time. 
(4)  Glosses  and  explanations  based  on  an  erroneous 
Conception  of  the  texts. 

(1)  The  chief  passage  of  the  first  group  is  ii.  4,  etc. , 
the  denunciation  of  Judah  in  the  series  of  judgments 
against  the  nations.  The  .same  judgment  against 
Edom  in  i.  11  and  12  is  perhaps  also  an  addition,  and 


the  same  has  been  surmised  of  the  passage  about  Tyre 
in  i,  9,  The  isolated  verse  i,  2,  in  which  Zion  is  spoken 
of  as  the  fixed  seat  of  YHWH,  is  also  doubtful,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  address  to  Zion  in  vi,  1,  and 
the  expression  “like  David  ” in  vi.  5. 

(2)  The  second  group  is  represented  by  ix.  8-15, 
canceled  bj^  Stade,  Wellhausen,  Cornill,  Nowack, 
Cheyne,  and  many  others,  as  spurious.  Tliese  verses 
do  not  form  a single  whole,  but  are  composed  of 
different  passages.  Ver.ses  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14 
seem  to  be  mere  fragments  or  insertions  in  the  con- 
text. The  last  verse,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  inimi- 
table originality,  is  unanimously  ascribed  to  Amos, 
can  not  have  formed  the  concluding  verse  of  the 
book,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
new  address.  If  the  verses  8-15  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  entirety  as  a later  addition,  the  original  con- 
tinuation must  either  have  been  lost  through  the 
mutilation  of  the  manuscript,  or  have  intentionally 
been  stricken  out  on  account  of  the  too  mournful 
survey  of  the  future.  The  latter  suggestion  is  im- 
ju'obable,  because  verse  7 would  have  been  rejected 
for  the  same  reason,  and  because  in  other  passages 
(see  verses  1-4)  the  most  terrible  predictions  have 
been  retained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion 
had  been  lost  in  conseciuence  of  the  mutilation  and 
then  supplied  at  hazard,  a more  uniform  continua- 
tion would  have  been  expected  in  place  of  such  a rug- 
ged one,  with  its  disjointed  and  disconnected  .sen- 
tences. The  possibility  remains  that  verses  8-15  are 
a repeat(‘d  elaboration  of  the  original  conclusion.  It 
is  erroneous  to  consider  verse  11,  concerning  the  res- 
toration of  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David,  as  a spe- 
cifically Judaic  prediction;  it  can  only  assume  this 
character  through  the  addition  of  verse  12,  which 
regards  the  subjection  of  the  vassals  of  Judah  as  an 
essential  feature  of  such  reestablishment.  The  verso 
refers  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Israel,  founded  by  David  and  sundered  after  the 
death  of  Solomon.  Verses  8,  9,  11,  14,  and  15  may 
l)ossibly  contain  an  original  prediction  directed,  like 
vii.  9,  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  promising 
for  the  future  the  restoration  of  a united  Israel,  as 
pleasing  to  Jehovah.  Of  course,  conclusive  proof  of 
this  theory  can  no  longer  be  secured,  nor  can  the 
original  text  of  such  prediction  be  restored  with 
reasonable  cei’tainty. 

(3)  The  third  group  of  additions  are  the  doxologies 
iv.  13,  V.  8,  ix.  56,  which  invoke  YHWH  as  the  Crea- 
tor and  Kulcr  of  the  world.  While  it  is  not  inipos- 
sil)le  that  they  may  have  been  written  by  Amos, 
the  style  of  tiiese  additions  indicates  a much  later 
period,  possibly  later  than  Deutero-Isaiah.  Since  all 
three  passages  interrupt  the  context,  and  iv.  12  and 
V.  7 have  inherent  difficulties  of  their  own,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  interpolator  designed  these  dox- 
ologies to  fill  up  gaps  or  illegible  sentences  in  the 
manuscripts. 

(4)  To  the  fourth  group,  iii.  14  and  viii.  11,  and  12 
may  be  assigned.  Other  passages  are  open  to  dis- 
cussion, particularly  the  enigmatical  verse  v.  26 
(Wellhausen,  Nowack,  Cheyne),  the  difficulty  of 
which  is  hardly  solved  by  the  suggestion  of  its  being 
simply  a marginal  gloss.  Finally,  there  are  many  in- 
dividual words  of  the  text  of  this  book  Avhich  pre- 
sent numerous  difficulties. 

Concerning  the  problem  which  the  severe  logical 
attitude  of  Amos  presents  in  the  history  of  religion, 
compare  especially  F.  Giesebrecht,  “ Die  Geschicht- 
lichkeit  des  Sinaibundes.”  p.  14;  also  K.  Budde. 

“ American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions,  ” 
vol.  iv.  lecture  iv.  To  ascribe  the  whole  book  to 
another  age,  the  pre-Deuteronomic  period  of  Josiah 
(638-621),  on  account  of  this  and  similar  difficulties, 
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as  H.  J.  Elhorst,  “De  Profetie  vau  Amos”  (Leyden, 
1900),  proposes,  is  entirely  unwarranted  and  impos- 
sible. See  the  criticism  of  P.  Volz  in  Schiirer’s 
“Theol.  Literatur-zeitung,”  May  13,  1900. 

Bibliography  : See,  besides  the  monographs  and  articles 
already  referred  to,  the  commentaries  of  Orelli,  Hitzig,  Stei- 
ner, Keil,  Reuss.  Nowack,  Handcommentarzum  A.  T.,  1893, 
et  seq.:  Wellhausen,  Die  Klcinen  Propheteti,  1893;  J.  J.  P. 
Valeton,  Amos  en  Hnsea.  1894;  Smith,  The  Book  of  the 
Twelve  Projihets,  1890;  idem.  The  Expositor's  Bible-,  Driver, 
Joel  and  Amos,  in  Cambridge  Bible  for  Scinmls  and  Col- 
leges, 1897 ; Heilprin,  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  He- 
brews, 1883,  ii. 

E.  B. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : According  to 

the  rabbis  (Lev.  R.  x.,  Eccl.  R.  i.  1)  Amos  was  nick- 
named “ the  stutterer  ” by  a popular  etymology. 
The  people,  on  hearing  his  bitter  rebukes,  retorted : 
“Has  the  Lord  cast  aside  all  His  creatures  to  let  His 
spirit  dwell  only  on  this  stutterer?  ” 

Regarding  the  teachings  of  Amos,  the  following 
utterance  of  Simlai,  an  amora  of  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  is  noteworthy : 

Six  hundred  and  thirteen  commandments  were 
given  to  Moses;  King  David  reduced  them  to  eleven 
(Ps.xv.);  Isaiah  to  six  (Isa.  xxxiii.  15) ; Micah  to  three 
(Micah  vi.  8);  I.saiah,  a second  time,  to  two  (Isa.  Ivi. 
1):  but  Amos  to  one:  “Seek  Me  and  Live  !”(Mak.  2Li). 
According  to  rabbinical  tradition  (Suk.  52/1,  Pirke  R. 
ha-Kadosh,  viii.,  based  on  Micah  v.  5 [4]),  Amos  is 
one  of  the  “eight  princes  among  men  ” alluded  to  in 
Micah,  V.  5.  K. 

According  to  rabbinical  tradition,  Amos  was  killed 
by  King  Uzziah,  who  struck  him  on  the  forehead  with 
a glowing  iron  (Gedaliah  ibn  Yahyah  in  his  “Shal- 
shelet  ha-Kabbalah,”  quoted  by  Heilprin  in  “ Seder 
ha-Dorot,”  i.  3110,  Venetian  ed.  of  1587,  does  not 
mention  anjRliing  of  this). 

The  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Amos,  found  in 
the  pseudo-Epiphanean  writings  (“Vita  Propheta- 
rum”),  is  somewhat  different ; according  to  this  ver- 
sion, Amos  was  killed  by  a blow  on  the  temple  struck 
by  Amaziah,  priest  of  Beth-el.  L.  G. 

AMOS,  BOOK  OF  : This  Biblical  book,  one  of 
the  twelve  so-called  “Minor  Prophets,”  opens  with 
the  announcement  of  God’s  intention  to  punish  evil- 
doers (1.  2).  Damascus  (i.  3-5),  Gaza  (i.  6-9),  Tyre  (i. 
9,  10),  Edom  (i.  11,  12),  Ammon  (i.  13-15),  Moab  (ii. 
1-3),  and  Judah  are  taken  up  in  turn  until  Israel 
(ii.  6)  is  reached.  The  prophet  is  vehement  because 
the  crimes  of  the  people  have  been  committed  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  God  redeemed  His  people  from 
Egypt  (ii.  10),  destroyed  the  Amorites  (ii.  9),  and  sent 
prophets  (ii.  11)  whom,  however,  I.srael  would  not 
allow  to  prophesy  (ii.  13).  In  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  the  prophet  addresses  himself  directly  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  The  nations  are  summoned  to  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  to  witness  the  wrongs  there 
practised  (iii.  9).  Tlie  punishment  that  is  impending 
will  be  so  severe  that  only  few  will  escape  (iii.  13). 
Because  of  the  women  of  Samaria,  who  were  cruel  to 
the  poor  and  the  needy  (iv.  1),  prosperity  will  cease 
(iv.  3),  and  not  even  sacrifice  will  avail  (iv.  4,  5).  God 
had  tried  to  teach  Israel  by  affliction ; but  neither 
famine,  drought,  blasting  of  the  crops,  attacks  of  in- 
sects, pestilence,  defeat  in  war  (iv.  6-10),  nor  even 
treatment  like  that  of  Sodom  could  induce  Israel  to 
repent.  Complete  destruction,  therefore,  is  foretold 
(V.  1-3). 

In  vain  does  the  prophet  admonish  Israel  to  seek  the 
Lord,  not  Beth-el  (v.  4-6).  Samaria  persists  in  being 
wicked  and  unjust  (v.  7,  8).  Once  more  the  prophet 
calls  upon  Israel  to  repent  (v.  14) ; and,  as  before, 
Israel  fails  to  do  so.  Besides  injustice  and  irrelig- 
ion,  Israel  indulges  in  luxurious  and  riotous  living 


(vi.  1-6).  Tliis.  too,  is  a factor  which  inevitably  leads 
to  captivity  (vi.  7). 

With  chap.  vii.  begins  a series  of  visions,  which 
continues  to  chaji.  ix.  6.  A plague  of  grasshoppers 
(vii.  1-3)  and  a tire  (vii.  4-6)  are  followed  by  a third 
jilague;  and  the  plumb-line  is  set  up  against  the  city 
and  against  the  family  of  Jeroboam  (\ui.  7-9).  The 
prophet’s  audacity  brings  uiion  him  the  hostility  of 
the  reigning  house;  aiuf  he  is  ordered  to  confine  his 
prophetical  activity  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  Ju- 
dah. Amos  disclaims  being  a jirophet,  or  the  son  of 
a prophet,  and  reiterates  the  certainty  of  coming  mis- 
fortune (vii.  10-17).  The  last  vision,  representing  God 
Himself  standing  at  the  altar  and  announcing  the  ter- 
rible catastroiihe  (ix.  1-6),  empha.sizes  the  hopeless- 
ness of  escape  from  divine  vengeance.  The  book  ends 
(ix.  7-15)  in  words  of  comfort.  Tlie  remnant  shall 
return  and  in  the  future  the  land  will  yield  abun- 
dantly (13-15).  For  critical  view  of  the  Book  of 
Amos,  see  Amos.  G.  B.  L. 

AMOZ  : Father  of  the  jirophet  Isaiah.  Sec  Is.vi.vir. 

AMRAM  ; One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  mentioned  in 
Ezra  .X.  34,  in  the  list  of  those  having  foreign  wives 
(I  Esd.  ix.  34;  Oimenis;  R.V.,  Ismaums).  In  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  “ Amram  ” is  given  also  in  I Chron. 
i.  41  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Dishon.  The 
Revised  Version,  however,  rendc'rs  this  "Hamran.” 
which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  original.  In 
this  connection  see  He.mu.an.  J.  1).  P. 

AMRAM,  FATHER  OF  MOSES.— Biblical 
Data  : A son  of  Kohath.  and  grandson  of  Levi.  He 
married  bis  own  aunt.  Jochebed,  Kohath’s  sister,  by 
wliom  he  became  the  father  of  "Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Dliriam  (Ex.  vi.  18-20;  Xum.  iii.  19.  xxvi.  58;  I 
Chron.  vi.  3,  3,  18).  From  him  were  descended  tiie 
Amramites,  a Kohathite  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
This  family  is  mentioned  in  the  record  of  the  Mosaic 
census  (Num.  iii.  37)  and  in  I Chron.  xxvi.  23,  where 
is  given  the  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Le- 
vites  in  David's  time  (see  (Moses).  J,  1).  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : When  Jochebed, 

daughter  of  Levi — born  on  the  day  when  Jacob 
entered  Egypt  witli  his  family  (B.  B.  120a,  1235; 
Gen.  R.  cxiv.) — was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  Amram,  hernejihew — born  on  the  .same  day 
as  she,  according  to  the  'Testament  of  the  Patriarchs 
(Levi,  xii.) — married  her  (Ex.  R.  i.);  and  .sheborehim 
a daughter  called  (Miriam  (war=bitterncss)  becau.se 
of  tlie  embitterment  of  life  wbich  had  then  begun  for 
the  Jews,  and  a .son  named  Aaron(derived  from  hanth, 
to  conceive)  because  every  exjiectant  mother  feared 
for  her  child.  But  when  Pharaoh  issued  the  edict 
that  eveiy  male  child  was  to  bo  cast  into  the  river, 
Amram  sejiarated  himself  from  his  wife,  saying, 
“ Why  should  we  beget  sons  that  are  to  be  killed  ? ’’ 
His  example  as  bead  of  the  Jewish  high-court  was 
followed  by  the  others.  Then  his  daughter  Miriam 
rejiroached  liim,  saying  to  him:  “Thy  cruelty  ex- 
ceeds even  that  of  Pharaoh ! ” Whereujion  Amram 
celebrated  for  a second  time  his  wedding  with  his 
wife,  who,  though  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old, 
had  under  the  nuptial  canopy  become  like  a young 
maiden.  Aaron  and  (Miriam  danced  before  her,  while 
angels  sang,  “A  joyous  mother  of  children” — Psalm 
cxiii.  9 (Sotah,  12a').  Amram’s  example  had  a good 
effect  ujron  all,  but  ujron  (Miriam  came  the  sj^irit  of 
])rophecy,  and  she  said : “ My  mother  will  give  birth 
to  one  wiio  will  redeem  Israel  from  bondage ! ” And 
when,  at  the  birth  of  Moses,  the  house  was  filled  with 
light  as  on  the  first  day  of  Creation  when  God  spoke, 
“Behold,  it  is  good!”  (Gen.  i.  4,  Ex.  ii.  2),  Amram 
exclaimed:  “My  daughter,  thy  prophecy  is  being 
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fulfilled  1 ” But  when  Moses  was  i)lac('(l  by  bis  mother 
in  an  ark  in  the  river,  Amram  again  cried  out : " O mj- 
daughter,  what  has  become  of  thy  prophecy  ? ” 
Wherefore  INIiriam  remained  standing  on  the  sliore 
watching  what  " would  be  done  unto  him  in  the  far- 
off  time  ” (Sotah,  12«). 

The  Haggadah  has  besides  much  to  relate  of  Am- 
ram, the  father  of  IMoses,  that  is  not  even  referred  to 
in  the  Biblical  story.  Amram,  like  Jesse  the  father 
of  David  (and  Benjamin  the  son  of  Jacob,  ami  Kilab 
the  son  of  David),  died  without  .sin;  or,  as  the  ex- 
l)ressiou  is,  " owing  only  to  the  effect  of  the  poison 
of  the  ser]ieut.”  Consequent!}'  he  was  one  of  those 
whose  body  did  not  fall  a prc}'  to  worms  or  decay 
(B.  B.  ITc,  Derek  Erez  Zutta,  i.).  He  was,  like  Ahi- 
jah  of  Shiloh,  one  of  the  long-lived  saints  whose  life 
extended  over  many  generations  of  Jews,  to  whom  he 
became  a transmitter  of  ancient  lore.  He  instructed 
even  Ahijah.the  prophet,  in  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  patriarch  Jacob.  Being  the  son  of  Kohath,  who, 
though  the  second  son  of  Levi,  was  the  one  chosen 
to  •'  lead  the  assemblies  of  people  in  worship  ” ( = ke- 
hat  ‘ammim)and  therefore,  the  real  heir  to  Levi,  the 
tenth  one  (beginning  the  count  from  the  youngest) 
of  the  twelve  tribes  and  for  this  reason  the  conse- 
crated bearer  of  Abraham’s  blessings  and  Jacob's 
traditions  (Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
Levi,  xi. ; Book  of  Jubilees,  xxxii. ; Gen.  R.  Ixx.),  Am- 
ram was  the  “chief  of  Ids  generation”  (Sotah.  12/(). 
When  war  broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Canaan, 
and  the  Israelites  saw'  this  to  be  the  o]iportunit3'  for 
taking  the  bones  of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  (except  Jo- 
seph’s) to  the  Holy  Land  and  burying  them  in  the 
cave  of  lMuch])elah,  Amram  was  one  of  those  wdio 
took  (lart  in  the  sacred  task,  and,  while  most  of  the 
])eople  returned  lo  Egypt,  he  with  a few'  others  re- 
maim'd for  a long  time  in  the  city  of  Hebron  (Book 
of  Jubilees,  xlvi.  11). 

Bibi.ioorapiiv  : Beer,  he.hen  il/o.sr.'-- (fragment),  in  Je/irbiicti 

f\Xr  JIUlitiche  Gcxcli.  und  Litt.  iv.:  Baring-tiould,  Lcijcnds 

Ilf  the  O.  T.  Patriarehn,  pp.  2.59  ct  seq. ; Chniiiicle  of  Moi<es, 

in  Jellinek.  B.  H.  ii.  2;  Chronicle  of  Jerahmecl,  transiated 

by  Gaster,  p.  KKi. 

K. 

AMRAM,  DAVID  WERNER  : American  law- 
yer; son  of  Werner  D;ivid  Anu’am;  born  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  1866;  educated  at  the  imblic  schools 
and  at  the  Rugby  Academy  in  Philadcljdda,  and  in 
the  Collegiate  and  Law'  deiiartments  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  from  yvhich  he  received  the 
degrees  of  A.>I.  and  LL.B.  He  practises  as  an  at- 
toi'ney  at  law'  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Amram  has  held  numerous  positions  in  theJew'- 
ish  community,  such  as  president  of  the  Phihnlelphia 
Young  Men’s  Hebrew' Association ; director  of  the 
Hebrew'  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia ; member 
of  the  publication  committee  of  the  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  of  America ; director  of  the  Jew'ish  Chau- 
tampia  Society ; diiectorof  the  American  Federation 
of  Zionists;  ti'ustee  of  the  Gratz  College.  Dir.  Am- 
ram is  a prolific  writer  on  Jew  ish  toincs.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  “The  Jewish  Law'  of  Divorce  according 
to  Bible  and  Talmud  ” (Philadelphia,  1896).  He  has 
also  published  a volume  of  poems  and  sketches  and 
has  contributed  to  many  of  the  publications  of  the 
day,  most  of  his  themes  having  some  bearing  on  or 
connection  w'ith  Jewish  la'vv.  A. 

AMRAM  5ASIDA  (The  Pious)  : A Babylo- 
nian amora  of  the  third  generation  (fourth  century), 
a contemporary  of  R.  Nahman  (B.  B.  lola).  In  ad- 
dition to  his  scrupulousness  in  ritualistic  observances 
(Suk.  lie),  he  ow  es  his  surname  to  his  action  at  a 
moment  of  great  temiffation,  w'hen,  to  save  himself 
from  sin.  he  called  for  help  by  giving  an  alarm  of 


fire.  When  his  colleagues  complained  that  he  had 
exposed  them  to  shame,  he  replied,  “It  is  better  that 
you  be  put  to  shame  on  my  account  in  this  W'orld  than 
that  you  be  ashamed  of  me  in  the  w'orld  to  come.” 
Legend  adds  that  Amram  conjured  the  tempter  within 
him  to  depart;  wiiereupon  something  like  a pillar 
of  fire  came  forth,  and  Amram,  glorying  in  his  vic- 
tory, exclaimed,  “ Behold,  thou  art  of  fire,  and  I am  of 
fiesh,  yet  1 am  stronger  than  thou  art”  (Kid.  81c ). 
His  extreme  piety  made  him  the  target  of  sport  for 
members  of  tlie  household  of  the  exilarch;  and  their 
brutal  treatment  made  him  seriously  ill;  but  Yalta, 
Nahman’s  wife,  herself  a member  of  the  exilarch's 
famil}',  cured  him  (Git.  676).  S.  DI. 

AMRAM,  HAYYIM  : Commentator  5vlio  lived 
in  Palestine  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  published  “ Korban  Pesah  ” (Passover  Of- 
fering), a commentary  on  the  Passover  Haggadah 
(Leghorn,  1836). 

Bibliography  : Steiaschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  822. 

M.  B. 

AMRAM,  IBN.  See  Joseph  ibn  Amkam. 

AMRAM  BEN  ISAAC  IBN  SHALBIB  (or 
SHALIB)  : Ambassador  of  Alfonso  VI.,  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  position 
occupied  by  the  Jews  in  Christian  Spain  tow'ard 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  may  be  gathered 
from  a statement  made  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Moslem  adversaries.  “ The  Jews,  ” he 
said,  “furnish  our  viziers,  chancellors,  and  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  eve  can  not  do  without 
them”  (“Abd  al-Wahid  al-DIarrakoshi,”  ed.  Dozy, 
p.  93),  This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  fact 
that  Alfonso  actually  emplo5'cd  a Jewish  diploma- 
tist, to  w'hom  Arab  authors  give  the  name  of  Ibn 
Shalbib  (or  Shalib).  The  records  relating  to  his  his- 
tory are  defective  and  divergent,  and  agree  on  one 
point  only,  that  in  1085  he  acted  as  Alfonso’s  ambas- 
sador to  Almu'tamid,  the  last  Abbasid  calif  who 
resided  in  Seville.  Ibn  Shalbib  is  probably  identical 
with  Amram  ben  Isaac,  whom  Leo  Africanus  (Fab- 
ricius,  “Bibliotheca  Gneca,”  2d  ed.,  1790-1811,  xiii, 
295)  connects  w'ith  the  same  affair.  One  author  (Ibn 
al-Labbana)  relates  that  Ibn  Shalbib  came  to  Seville, 
accomininicd  by  a number  of  knights,  to  demand  the 
tribute  due  to  Alfonso.  Another  makes  him  the 
bearer  of  a message  to  the  prince  asking  him  for  a 
residence  for  Alfonso’s  w'ife,  Al-Zahra,  wlio^vas  the 
daughter  of  the  Arab  prince  Amram.  Ibn  Shalbib 
had  to  pay  with  his  life  for  the  arrogant  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  his  message.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  are,  how'ever,  very  uncertain.  While, 
according  to  the  first  report,  he  5vas  nailed  to  a 
stake,  the  second  states  that  Almu'tamid  brained  him 
W'ith  a heavy  inkstand.  Ibn  al-Athir  (“  Chronicon,” 
X.  92  et  .i<eq.)  also  mentions  the  embassj',  but  w'ithout 
disclosing  the  name  of  the  messenger.  Concerning 
Ibn  Shalbib’s  death  he  gives  a third  version;  viz., 
that  the  prince  struck  his  face  till  his  eyes  protruded. 
His  companions  also,  with  the  exception  of  three  w'ho 
e.scai)ed,were  put  to  death.  How'e^'cr  uncertain  the 
details  of  the  embassy,  it  undoubtedly  had  far-reach- 
ing consequences ; for  Almu'tamid  sent  to  Yusuf  ibn 
Tashfin,  the  founder  of  the  Almoravid  dynasty  in 
Africa,  asking  his  assistance  against  Alfonso,  whose 
revenge  he  feared.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Almoravid  compiest  of  Spain.  Ibn  Shalbib’s  re- 
pute as  a skilful  physician  can  not  be  substantiated 
from  Arabic  sources,  as  his  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Ibn  Abi  Oseibia’s  or  similar  5vorks. 

Bibliogr.ypht  : Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  vi.  421  et  steq. 

H.  IltK. 
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AMRAM  OF  JERUSALEM:  Two  scholars 
are  known  under  this  name.  1.  A contemporary  of 
Kaslii  (eleventh  century),  who  maintained  a learned 
correspondence  with  Samuel  ha-Kohen.  2.  A scholar 
who  lived  a hundi'cd  years  later  and  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  Abraham  ben  David  (13  XU- 
Bibliography:  Mnuats^chvift,  xli.  300;  Zunz,  S.  V.  612. 

J.  S.  K. 

AMRAM  OF  MAYENCE  (MENTZ):  A saint 
and  rabbi  of  whom  the  following  legend  is  told.  After 
having  been  the  head  of  a school  at  Mayence,  his  na- 
tive place,  he  went  to  Cologne  to  found  a school.  As 
his  end  drew  near,  he  expressed  to  his  pujiils  the  de- 
sire to  be  buried  with  his  fathers  in  Mayence,  but 
fearing  obstacles,  they  hesitated  to  promise  to  fulfil 
his  wishes.  Thereupon  he  ordered  them  to  place  his 
coffin  upon  a boat  on  the  Khiiie,  and  let  it  go  forth 
alone.  This  they  did,  but  no  sooner  was  the  body 
of  the  saint  put  into  the  boat  than,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  all  the  people,  it  took  its  cour.se  up  the 
Rhine,  and  without  boatmen  or  rudder  made  for  the 
city  of  ilaj'ence  and  turned  toward  the  shore.  All 
the  inhabitants  came  to  see  the  wondrous  sight,  and 
marveled  who  the  saint  might  be  that  performed 
such  miracles  even  when  dead.  At  last  the  Jews 
learned  of  the  death  of  the  master  of  C.'ologne,  and 
they  took  the  body  ashore,  desiring  to  honor  him  by 
solemn  obsequies  in  the  synagogue.  But  the  Chris- 
tian bi.shop  objected,  claiming  him  as  a saint  of  the 
Church  and  giving  orders  to  bury  him  as  a Chris- 
tian. Another  miracle  followed.  The  body  became 
so  heavy  that  none  could  move  it  from  the  spot. 

Straightwa}'  the  bishop  ordered  that 
Amram’s  a church  should  be  built  directly  over 

Church.  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  set  watch- 
men to  guard  it,  lest  the  Jews  should 
take  it  away  b_y  stealth.  Then  the  saint  appeared 
in  a vision  to  his  pupils  in  Cologne,  and  told  them 
to  have  his  body  taken  at  midnight  while  the  watch- 
men were  asleep,  and  to  put  another  corjise  in  its 
place;  which  they  did. 

This  legend  was  still  narrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  an  actual  occurrence;  and 
a pictorial  representation  on  an  old  house  near  one  of 
the  gates  of  Mayence,  close  to  the  shore  of  the  river, 
was  shown  to  illustrate  the  tact.  The  name  of  the 
church  was  St.  Emmeran’s  Church.  Tendlaii  (“  Buch 
d.  Sagen  u.  Lcgenden  Jlidischer  Vorzeit”  ; “ Die  Am- 
ram’s Kirche.”  pp.  9-15)  refers  in  a note  (p.  354)  to 
the  “Shalshelet  lia-Kabbalah  ” and  other  sources, 
wondering  how  the  same  story  could  have  been  told 
of  R.  Amram  of  Regensburg  (instead  of  C'ologne)  in 
one  of  the  “^la'asebuchcr  ” (books  of  legends).  He 
certainly  had  no  knowledge  of  the  strange  fact  that, 
in  connection  with  St.  Emmeran’s  Church  near  Re- 
gen.sburg,  the  same  story  was  told  by  Christians;  viz. : 
that  Saint  Emmeran  had  died  in  Munich,  and  that  his 
body  had  been  carried  with  wondrous  rapidity  in  a 
boat  without  boatmen  from  the  river  Isar  up  the 
Danube  to  Regensburg,  where  in  honor  of  the  saint 
the  chapel  was  erected  (see  Panzer,  “ Bairische  Sa- 
gen.” i.  221).  Strangely  enough,  the  Jews  were  es- 
pecially held  up  to  reproach  for  not  believing  this 
miracle  regarding  St.  Emmeran’s  Church  (see  Pertz, 
“Monuinenta  Germaniae,”  vi.  549,  quoted  by  Casscl, 
article  “ Juden,”  in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  p.  67,  note  56). 
In  all  probability  the  .Tewish  legend  was  borrowed 
from  the  Christian,  and  Emmeran  transformed  into 
Amram;  nothing  else  being  known  of  R.  Amram, 
either  in  Mayence,  Cologne,  or  Regensburg.  Moses 
Sofer  takes  him  for  Amram  Gaon,  and  says  that  he 
saw  his  grave  in  Mayence  (“  Hatam  Sofer,  Orah  Hay- 
yim.”  p.  16).  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  old  'Teu- 


tonic legend,  see  Liebrecht’s  edition  of  Gervasius  of 
Tilbury  “Otia  Imperialia,”  j).  149;  Mannliardt,"  Ger- 
mani.sche  Mythen.”  p.  360;  compare  also  Usener’s 
“Sintflutsagen.”  See  A.mxon  ok  Mayence.  K. 

AMRAM,  NATHAN  BEN  HAYYIM  ; Pal- 
estinian scholar  and  author  who  flourhshed  at  He- 
bron in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Amram  was  selected  b)'  the  Sephardic  communities 
of  Palestine  as  European  agent  to  collect  moneys 
for  them.  He  wrote;  pp  (" The  Acquisition  of 
Property”),  containing  notes  on  Caro’s  “Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat  ” (Leghorn,  1830) ; nn'D  J'Jp 
("The  Attainment  of  Emits”),  a ritual  work  al- 
phabetically arranged  (Leghoin,  1840?);  rmri'l  ly 
("  Might  and  Joj'  ”),  a collection  of  essays  on  the  kill- 
ing of  Abel  by  Cain,  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
on  various  liturgical  questions  (Am.sterdam,  1842); 
3nf  niVJEJ’O  (‘‘(Inches of  Gold  ”),  responsaon  certain 
aspects  of  the  law  of  inheritance  (Leghorn,  1851);  Dyj 
nnon  ("The  Beauty  of  a Moral  Life”),  a comiiila- 
tion  of  ethical  views,  aphorisms,  and  sayings,  aljiha- 
betically  arranged  (Salonica,  1854).  He  also  edited 
and  prefaced  several  works  of  earlier  writers. 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  ('at.  Hrlir.  liaohs  lirit.  3/h.s.  p.  47; 

Koe.st,  ('at.  Ra.'icnthal'Kcheii  BOil.,  i.  6,5. 

M.  B. 

AMRAM,  RAB  : A Bab3'lonian  amora  of  the 
third  generation  (fourth  century);  contenqiorarv  of 
Hisda.  Nahman,  and  Abba  bar  Memel  (B.  B.  70g,  Ket. 
91d,  Yer.  B.  M.  i.  Id).  Amram  is  better  known  in 
the  domain  of  the  Halakah  than  in  the  field  of  the 
Haggadah,  though  even  in  the  former  he  is  but  rareh' 
original  (‘Er.  102«;  Pes.  105g;  Yoma,  78«;  Git.  265; 
Shebu.  115;  Hul.  525;  Bek.  27g  ; Yer.  Mak.  i.  31g; 
Yer.  Sheb.  x.  39c).  It  is  related  that  in  the  course  of 
a controversy  between  Rab  Amram  and  Rabbah,  the 
latter  had  advanced  a legal  opinion,  when  the  former 
deftly  iuter])osed  a number  of  objections.  Rabbah. 
in  his  impatience,  called  his  adversary  a fool ; where- 
upon a cedar  pillar  in  the  college  building  cracked, 
and  each  party  to  the  controversy  construed  the 
occurrence  as  a heavenly  sign  of  his  having  been 
wronged  b}’  the  other  (B.  M.  205).  S.  51. 

AMRAM  IBN  SALAMEH  IBN  GHAZAL 
HA-KOHEN  HA-LEVI:  Samaritan  liturgical 
poet.  A number  of  prayers  bv  him  are  incorporated 
in  a liturgy,  a fragment  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  England.  They  consist  of  hymns 
for  the  ten  penitential  days,  for  both  the  morning 
and  the  evening  services,  as  well  as  liturgic  poems 
for  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
morning  and  evening.  Compare  Neubauer,  "Cat. 
Bodl.  liebr.  5ISS.”  No.  2537,  ii.  2. 

H.  G.  E. 

AMRAM  BEN  SHESHNA  or  SHUSHNA 

(known  as  Amram  Gaon  or  Mar-Amram):  Head 
of  the  Sura  Academj’;  died  about  875.  He  wasa  pupil 
of  Natronai  II.,  Gaon  of  Sura,  and  was  exception- 
ally honored  with  the  title  of  Gaon  within  the  life- 
time of  his  teacher.  Upon  Natronai’s  death,  about 
857,  the  full  title  and  dignities  of  the  gaonate  were 
conferred  upon  Amram,  and  he  held  them  until  his 
death.  He  is  the  author  of  about  120  responsa  (the 
greater  part  published  in  Salonica.  1792,  in  the  col- 
lection entitled  “Sha'are  Zedek  ”)  touching  almost 
every  department  of  .Jewish  jurisprudence.  The}' 
are  of  great  value  in  affording  an  insight  into  Am- 
ram’s personality  as  well  as  into  the  religious  condi- 
tions among  the  Jews  of  that  period.  The  following 
decisions  will  serve  in  illustration:  Interest  may  not 
be  exacted  even  from  non -.Tews,  nor  even  such  minor 
profits  as  the  Talmud  designates  as  n''3’1  pDX  (“the 
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dust  of  interest”),  these  being  allowed  only  when 
customary  in  non-Jewish  business  circles  (“  Sha'are 
Zcdek,”  iv.2,t;0,40).  It  is  characteristic  of  Amram’s 
method  to  avoid  extreme  rigor;  thus  he  decides  that 
a slave  who  has  embraced  Judaism,  but  desires  to 
postpone  tlie  necessary  circumcision  until  he  feels 
strong  enough  for  it, is  not  to  be  hurried  {ib.  iv.  6,11). 
He  combats  superstition,  and  places  himself  almost 
in  opposition  to  the  Talmud,  when  he  protests  that 
there  is  no  sense  in  fasting  on  account  of  bad  dreams, 
since  the  true  nature  of  dreams  is  not  known  (Tur, 
Orah  Hayyim,  § 568).  Amram’s  rules  concerning 
the  methodol- 
ogy of  the  Tal- 
mud are  of  con- 
siderable value 
(Mueller,  “Maf- 
teah,”  p.  123). 

But  the  most 
important  work 
of  A m r a m , 
which  marks 
him  as  one  of 
the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  geo- 
uim  before  Saa- 
dia,  ishis“ Pray- 
er-book,”  the 
so-called  “Sid- 
dur  Rab  Am- 
r a m . ” Amram 
was  the  first  to 
arrange  a com- 
jHetc  liturgy 
for  use  in  syn- 
agogue and 
home.  His  book 
forms  the  foun- 
dation both  of 
theSpanish-Por- 
tuguese  and  of 
the  German - 
Polish  liturgies, 
and  has  exerted 
great  influence 
u]ion  Jewish  re- 
ligious practise 
and  ceremonial  for  more  than  a thousand  years,  an 
influence  which  to  some  extent  is  still  felt  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  For  Amram  did  not  content  himself  with 
giving  the  mere  text  of  the  prayers,  but  in  a species  of 
running  commentary  added  very  many  Talmudical 
and  gaonic  regulations  relating  to  them  and  their  al- 
lied ceremonies.  His  “ Praj'er-book,”  which  was 
made  familiar  by  the  many  extracts  quoted  from  it 
by  the  liturgical  "writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  served  as  the  model  for  Saadia’s  and  Maimoni- 
des’  own  prayer  rituals,  was  published  complete  for 
the  first  time  in  Warsaw,  in  tlie  year  6185,  by  N.  N. 
C’oronel,  under  the  title,  “Seder  Rat)  Amram  Gaon.” 
The  work  as  published  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
The  second  pai't  containing  the  seliliot  (propitiatory 
prayers)  and  jnziiioniiii  (liturgical  i)oems)  for  the 
mouth  of  Elul,  for  New  Y"ear  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Amram,  but  ap- 
l)ears  to  belong  to  a much  later  period.  Even  the 
first  portion,  which  contains  the  prayers  i)roper,  is 
full  of  interpolations,  some  of  which,  as  the  “ Ke- 
dushali  ” (Sanctitication)  for  private  prayer,  are  evi- 
dently later  additions  in  the  manuscripts.  But  not 
much  weight  can  be  attached  even  to  portions  of 
the  book  which  are  specifically  given  under  the  name 
of  Amram : many  of  the  explanations  are  certainly 
not  by  him,  but  by  the  academical  copyists  who  ap- 


pended his  name  to  tliem,  speaking  of  him  in  the 
third  person.  These  explanations  of  the  prayers 
make  no  reference  to  any  authorities  later  than  the 
following:  Natronai  II,,  Amram’s  teacher  (17  times), 
Shalom,  Natronai's  predeces.sor  in  the  gaonate  (7 
times),  Judaii,  Paltoi,  Zadok,  and  Moses,  geonim  be- 
fore Amram  (once  each)  Cohen  Zedek  (twice),  Nah- 
shon  and  Zemah,  contemporaries  of  Amram  (twice 
each),  and  Natlian  of  unknown  date.  The  only 
authority  mentioned  of  later  date  than  Amram  is 
Saadia  (p.  46).  This  indicates  that  the  additions  to 
the  text  of  the  prayers  must  have  originated  in 

Amram’s  time. 
Certainty  on  this 
head,  however, 
can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a com- 
parison of  the 
printed  text 
with  the  manu- 
scripts; that  of 
Almanzi, accord- 
ing to  tlie  speci- 
mens given  by 
Lnzzatto,  varies 
considerably 
from  the  printed 
text.  Israel  ben 
Todros  (130.5) 
mentions  some 
nzharot  as  hav- 
ing been  com- 
posed by  Am- 
ram; but  no 
trace  of  these 
can  now  he 
found  (see  Neu- 
bauer,  in  “Jew. 
Quart.  Rev."  vi. 
703). 

Bibliography;  Ha- 
popo  rt.BiVf/fi/re 
ha-' Itt  ini.  x. 
(1829)  36,  37;  Kin- 
leitung  zum  Par- 
chon,  xt.  note; 
Reifmann,  Zion, 
ii.  165;  Luzzatto, 
in  Litemturhl. 
il.  Orienfa,  viii.  290-297,326-328;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
col.  2619;  flratz,  Gcsch.  cl.  Juden,  2d  ed.,  v.  249,  478;  Joel 
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AMRAM  B.  SIMON  B.  ABBA  : The  son  of  a 

scholar,  and  the  nephew  of  R.  Hiyya  ben  Abba;  he 
seems  to  have  remained  without  distinction  in  the 
scholarly  world.  His  name  is  only  connected  with 
two  homiletic  observations  which  he  quotes  in  the 
name  of  R.  Hanina  (Sanh.  70c,  8hab.  1196). 

S.  M. 

AMRAFHBL. — Biblical  Data  : A king  of  Shi- 
nar(Gen.  xiv.  1,  9),  who  invaded  the  West  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  others, 
and  destroyed  Sodom.  The  identity  of  the  name  has 
long  been  a subject  of  controversy  among  Assyriolo- 
gists,  and  is  not  even  yet  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  scholars.  Schrader  was  the  first  to  suggi'st 
(“  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,”  ii. 
299  et  seq.)  that  Amraphel  was  Hammurabi,  king  of 
Babylon,  the  sixth  king  in  the  first  dynastj'  of  Baby- 
lon. This  is  now  the  prevailing  view  among  both 
Assyriologists  and  Old  Testament  scholars.  The 
transformation  of  the  name  Hammurabi  into  the 
Hebrew  form  Amraphel  is  difficult  of  explanation, 
though  a partial  clue  is  iicrhaps  furnished  by  the 


Sculptured  Slab  Showing  EflSgy  of  Hammurabi  or  Amraphel. 

(From  Ball,  “ Light  from  the  East.”) 
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explanation  of  the  name  in  a cuneiform  letter  as 
equivalent  to  Kimta  rapaslitu  (great  people  or  fam- 
ily). On  this  basis  “ ‘am  ” = “ Kimta  ” and  “ raphel  ” 
= “ rapaltu  ” = “ rapashtu.  ” 

Hammurabi  was  the  founder  of  the  centralized 
kingdom  of  Babylonia,  with  the  capital  at  the  city 
of  Babylon.  The  length  of  his  reign  is  given  in  the 
native  list  of  kings  as  fifty -five  years,  but  this  long 
period  is  not  perfectly  certain,  as  a recently  discov- 
ered chronicle  throws  doubt  upon  some  figures  in 
the  king-list  from  which  the  number  flftj'-flve  is  ob- 
tained, and  puts  the  length  of  his  reign  at  forty-three 
years.  The  period  at  which  Hammurabi  reigned 
is  also  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Sayce  locates 
his  reign  at  2376-33  b.c.  (“  Early  Israel,”  p.  281),  on 
the  basis  of  the  native  sources,  and  counting  the  sec- 
ond dynasty  with  its  long  reigns  (for  example,  sixty, 
fifty-six,  fifty-five,  fifty  years)  as  of  equal  historical 
character  with  the  first.  Lehmann  (“Zwei  Haupt- 
probleme  der  Altorientalischeu  Chronologie  ”)  pre- 
fers the  figures  2248-2194,  while  Hommel  would  still 
further  reduce  them.  The  higher  the  figures  the 
more  difficult  is  the  identification  with  Amraphel,  or 
with  the  period  to  which  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv. 
is  usually  supposed  to  refer. 

Hammurabi  began  to  reign  in  Babylon  when  the 
Elamites  were  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad.  They  were  driven  out  and  the  whole 
country  was  united  under  his  rule.  The  dominion 
thus  set  up  was  strengthened  by  great  works  of 
peace,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  digging  of  a canal 
at  Babylon  and  the  erection  of  a great  granary  there : 
the  building  of  temples  in  Larsa  and  Sippara,  and 
the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city,  “ like 
a great  mountain.  ” The  union  of  Babylonia  accom- 
plished by  this  monarch  endured  until  the  scepter 
pa.ssed  from  the  Semites  to  the  Persians  in  538  b.c. 
Hammurabi  himself  was  honored  and  imitated,  even 
to  the  copying  of  his  inscriptions,  by  kings  of  the 
latest  period,  such  as  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Rogers,  “ Outlines  of  History  of  Early  Baby- 
lon,” pp.  27-30).  A conqueror  so  great  as  he  may 
well  have  penetrated  and  conquered  as  far  west  as 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

Bibliography:  Tiele,  Babylonisch-Assyrische  Geseh.  pp. 

125.  126 ; Winckler,  Gesch.  Babyloniens  und  Assyrlens,  pp. 

60-65;  idem,  Gesch.  Israels,  i.  130,  131;  Rogers,  History  of 

Babylonia  and  Assyria,  1.  388-393;  Driver,  in  Authority 

and  Arehmology,  ed.  by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  pp.  39,  40. 

R.  W.  R. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : According  to 

Rab  and  Samuel,  Amraphel  is  identical  with  Nim- 
rod. Some  say  Amraphel  was  his  real  name,  and  he 
was  called  Nimrod,  “ the  chief  rebel,  ” as  leader  of  the 
tower-builders,  “ who  led  the  world  unto  rebellion  ” 
(D^iyn  nx  against  heaven’s  Ruler;  others 

again  say  Nimrod  was  his  real  name,  and  he  was 
called  Amraphel  as  the  one  who  “ commanded  them 
to  cast  Abraham  into  the  fire”  (p'SrTl  "(OX)  (‘Er.  53rt 
and  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xiv.  1).  Among  other  fanci- 
ful etymologies  the  name  is  explained  as  that  of  one 
whose  “ commands  brought  darkness  [destruction]  on 
the  world”  (n^2X  mox),  or  of  one  who  “provoked 
and  made  sport  of  the  world  ” ('i^axi  ’"IDX)  (see  Gen. 
R.  xlii. ; Midr.  Lekah  Tob  to  Gen.  xiv.  1,  ed.  Buber, 
i.  63,  note  4;  also  Beer,“Leben  Abrahams,”  pp.l30, 
131).  See  also  Abraham,  Nimrod.  K. — J.  Sr. 

AMSCHEL.  See  Ansciiel. 

AMSTERDAM  (formerly  Amstelredam,  and 
so  Avritten  in  Jewish  documents):  One  of  the  capital 
cities  of  the  Netherlands  founded  as  a fishing  village 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  No  Jews  lived  there  in  the 
early  period  when  it  was  under  Spanish  domination. 


The  history  of  its  Jews  ma}'  be  best  considered  under 
three  divisions:  (1)  the  Sephardim,  until  1795:  (2) 
the  Ashkenazim,  until  1795;  (3)  both  congregations, 
from  1795  to  the  present  time  (1901). 

I.  The  Sephardim  Until  1795  : There  is  no 
actual  proof  of  the  existence  of  Jews  in  Anrsterdam 
before  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
the  probability  is  strong  that  some  lived  there  earlier. 
When  Holland  joined  the  Union  of  Utrecht  (1579), 
which,  among  other  provisions,  forbade  persecution 
on  religious  grounds,  the  Maranos  in  Portugal  fixed 
their  hopes  on  Amsterdam,  and,  according  to  Franco 
Mendes  and  Graetz,  the  first  Maranos  settled  there  in 
1593.  They  were  Manuel  Lopez  Pereira,  his  sister 
Maria  Nunez,  and  her  uncle  Miguel  Lopez.  Their 
voyage  had  not  been  prosperous;  they  M ere  first  cap- 
tured by  English  pirates  and  taken  to  London.  They 
again  set  sail  for  Amsterdam,  only  to  be  flung  by  a 
storm  upon  the  coast  of  East  Friesland  at  Emd'cn. 
Thence  the  Rabbi  Moses  Uri  Levi  (born  1544)  helped 
them  on  to  Amsterdam,  and  folloived  them  shortly  in 
order  to  receive  them  back  into  Judaism.  Soon 
thereafter  other  Jews  came  from  Portugal,  mainly 
relatives  of  these  first  comers. 

On  Atonement  Day,  5357  (October  2, 1596), they  met 
together  for  Avorshij) — probably  for  the  first  time — 
in  the  house  of  Don  Samuel  Palache,  ambassador  of 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
congregation  numbered  sixteen.  Soon  afterward 
a hall  for  worship  was  secured,  named  “Beth 
Ya'akob,”  after  one  of  its  founders,  Jacob  Tirado, 
and  consecrated  on  New-year's  Day,  5358.  INIoses 
Uri  Levi  was  preacher:  he  sjioke  in  German;  and 
his  son  Aaron  ha-Levi  (born  1578)  translated  his 
sermon  into  Spanish.  The  rabbis  of 
The  First  this  synagogue,  called  “hakamim,” 
Two  Syna-  were  Josejih  Pardo  (in  olfice  from  1.597 
gogues.  to  1619),  and  Moses  ben  Aroyo  (from 
1597  until  his  departure  for  Constan- 
tinople). In  1616  Saul  Levi  Morteira  became  rabbi. 
Most  of  these  facts,  as  well  as  many  incidents  of  the 
times,  are  mentioned  by  De  Barrios.  In  the  archives 
of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  jirobably  the  oldest  date 
dealing  with  Portuguese  Jews  is  November  28, 
1.598,  when  there  was  entered  in  the  “Puj-boek,” 
V.  225,  the  announcement  of  the  intendci^  marriage 
of  Manuel  Lopez  Home  and  the  above-mentioned 
Maria  Nunez.  The  community  grew  apace  through 
the  constant  arrival  of  refugees  from  I^ortugal  and 
southern  France;  and  a second  hall  for  worship  was 
opened  by  Isaac  Franco  Medeiros  in  1608,  under  the 
name  of  “Neweh  Shalom.”  Its  first  three  rabbis 
were:  Judah  'Vega  (in  office  from  1608  until  his  de- 
parture for  Constantinople) ; Isaac  Uzziel  of  Fez 
(1610-1622):  and  Manasseh  ben  Israel  (1622). 

Amsterdam  could  well  be  satisfied  with  this  acces- 
sion of  Jews.  Holland  was,  in  those  times,  a rather 
poor  country;  and  the  Portuguese  Jeivs  brought 
great  wealth  into  the  land.  They  took  part  in  trans- 
marine enterprises  and  fostereil  trade.  And  not 
alone  did  the  city’s  material  riches  increase  through 
them : its  intellectual  wealth  increased 
Increased  also.  Mention  is  made  of  Jewish  phy- 
Immi-  sicians  and  poets  of  about  this  time, 
gration.  From  among  the  latter,  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  only  Rehdel  Jesl’run 
(called  also  Paulo  de  Pina),  whose  “ Dialogo  dos  Mon- 
tes ” M’as  recited  in  1624,  in  the  synagogue  “ Beth 
Ya'akob.”  The  various  congregational  institutions 
were  carefully  fostered.  The  Portuguese  community 
secured  a burial-place  first  in  Groede  (North  Hol- 
land) in  1602.  In  April,  1614,  another  cemetery 
was  obtained  in  Ouderkerk,  on  the  Amstel,  which  is 
still  in  use.  But  after  a peaceful  existence  of  ten 
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years,  the  Newell  Shalom  Congregation  was  dis- 
turbed by  discord  among  its  members.  Sharp  re- 
proofs administered  by  the  hakam  Uzziel  in  his 
sermons,  and  ditferences  of  opinion  concerning  divers 
ritual  matters,  alienated  a number  of  them,  wdio  ac- 
cordingly, under  the  leadership  of  David  de  Bento 
Osorio,  formed  a third  congregation,  entitled  “Bet 
Yisrael  ” (1618).  Their  rabbis  were  David  Pardo  (in- 
stalled 1618),  Samuel  Tardiola  (in  office  from  1619 
to  his  departure  for  Jerusalem),  and  Isaac  Aboab  da 
Fonseca  (installed  1626). 

Thus  far  the  Jewish  services  had  been  tacitly 
rather  than  openly  permitted  by  the  city  authori- 
ties. During  t he  contests  between  the  Remonstrants 
and  the  contra-Kemonstrants  frequent  allusion  was 
made  to  the  liberty  of  worship  enjoyed  by  the 
Jews.  Accordingly  the  States  General  appointed  a 
commission  to  make  statutes  concerning  the  Jews 
(1615),  and  a city  ordinance,  dated  Novembers,  1616, 
jirohibited  them  from  speaking  publiely  against  the 
Christian  religion  or  publishing  anything  against 
it,  and  forbade  them  to  intermarry  with  Christians. 
At  the  same  time  special  forms  of  oath  for  Jews 
Avere  draAvn  up  in  Spanish  (see  “Handvesten,”  1748, 
ii.  472).  The  result  of  the  commission  was  a resolu- 


its  supplement  (Iluishoudelyk  Reglement)  it  plainly 
reveals  the  traditional  autocrac}^  of  the  "parnasim” 
(presidents  and  wardens);  in  all  disputes  they  alone 
could  decide.  The  following  rabbis  of  the  different 
SA'iiagogues  were  reinstated  in  the  order  of  priority 
of  appointment:  Saul  Levi  Morteira  (died  1660), 
David  Pardo  (died  1657),  Manasseh  ben  Israel  (in 
office  until  1655,  and  died  in  Middelburg  1657,  on  his 
journey  back  from  London),  and  Isaac  Aboab  da 
Fonseca  (died  1693).  The  importance  of  the  Amster- 
dam Jewish  congregation  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
incident.  While  Manasseh  ben  Israel  was  in  Lon- 
don, endeavoring  to  secure  from  Cromwell  the  re- 
admission of  Jews  to  England,  Charles  II.  notified 
the  Jewish  congregation  in  Amsterdam  (1656),  that 
if  they  Avould  support  him  with  money  and  arms 
in  his  projected  invasion  of  England,  he  would  wil- 
lingly grant  them  permission  to  settle  there  when  he 
should  have  conquered  the  country.  Though  out- 
wardly flourishing,  the  united  congregation  was  not 
Avithout  its  internal  troubles.  In  1640  Ukiel  Acosta, 
and  in  1656  Bauuch  Spinoza,  were  placed  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication. 

Now  came  a time  wherein  all  Judaism  was  set  in  a 


Sephardic  Svxaoogck  at  Amsterdam,  Showing  Its  Position  on  Canal. 

{From  De  Castro,  “ De  Syuagoge  der  Portugues  Israel.  Gemeente.”) 


tion  (1619),  granting  each  city  authority  to  make  its 
OAvn  regulations  concerning  jeivs. 

The  Portuguese  Jews,  as  above  described,  had 
founded  three  congregations.  When,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  seven- 
Amalga-  teenth  century,  numerous  Jews  from 
mation.  other  countries  came  to  Amsterdam. 

those  from  Spain  and  Portugal  wished 
to  provide  for  a closer  union  ivith  each  other;  after 
long  negotiations,  the  three  congregations  were  con- 
solidated (1638).  The  synagogue  “ Beth  Ya'akob  ” 
was  sold;  that  of  “Bet  Yisrael  ” was  remodeled  and 
used  as  a school  (Talmud  Torah),  and  “Newch 
Shalom  ” Avas  retained  as  the  common  place  of  Avor- 
ship.  A constitution  of  forty-tAvo  articles,  Avhich 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  city  authorities, 
Avas  proclaimcil  in  this  synagogue  (1638).  With 


state  of  ferment.  Shabbetiiai  Zebi,  the  false  Mes- 
siah, appeared.  The  great  majority  of  the  Portu- 
guese Jews  in  Amsterdam  in  1666  Avere  infected  with 
the  prevailing  mania,  and  conditions  might  have 
become  serious  had  not  Jacob  Sasportas  (a  member 
of  the  rabbinical  board)  stepped  forAvard  to  combat 
Avith  all  his  energy  the  insanity  which 
The  Shab-  had  seized  upon  eveiybody.  It  had 
bethai  Zebi  already  gone  far  indeed ; prayers  had 
Movement,  been  offered  in  the  synagogue  for  the 
“ King  Messiah  Shabbetiiai  Zebi  ” ; 
prayer-books  had  been  printed  in  Avhich  the  date 
Avas  given  as  “the  year  one  of  the  Messiah,”  and 
adorned  Avitli  frontispieces  portraying  Shabbethai 
Zebi.  Many  of  the  congregation  had  even  jour- 
neyed to  Adrianople  to  see  the  “Messiah.”  Reac- 
tion, hoAVCA'er,  soon  set  in;  Shabbethai  Zebi’s  career 
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came  to  an  ignominious  end.  The  results  woidd 
have  been  far  more  serious  for  the  Portuguese  con- 
gregation in  Amsterdam  had  not  tlie  “ mahamad  ” 
(board  of  wardens)  jiersuaded  the  magistrates  to 
sanction  a resolution  in  1670  that  no  one  might  sever 
his  connection  with  the  congregation  under  penaltj' 
of  the  severest  excomimmieation. 

Meanwhile,  the  financial  resources  of  the  congre- 
gation being  in  excellent  condition,  the  members 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  a synagogue  worthy 
of  the  continually  increasing  membership.  In  1670 
the  plans  took  definite  form,  and  in  1671  the  corner- 


Danzig  and  jMemel.  thus  abundantlj'  providing  for 
the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Litliuania.”  Besides  the 
printing-house  of  Mauasseh  ben  Israel,  there  were 
Hebrew  t^io.se  of  David  Tartas,  Imanuel  Ben- 
Printine-  '’Pii'stc,  and  Joseph  and  Imanuel  Ath- 
® ias.  IntheGerman(Ashkenaz)commu- 
PiiViitoVitn  o-  best-known  presses  were  those 

of  Uri  Phcebus  ha-Levi  and  Solomon 
ben  Joseph  Proo]is,  the  latter  the  founder  of  a 
family  of  printer-publishers  who  have  supplied  all 
Europe  with  their  jiroducts  (see  Steinschneider  and 
Cassel,"  Jlidische  Typographic  und  Jiidisclier  Buch- 


Sephardic  Synagogue  at  Amsterdam  as  Si:en  from  the  "liREESTRAAT.” 

(From  an  engraving  by  P.  Fonguel,  Jr.) 


stone  of  the  new  synagogue  was  laid,  and  four  years 
later  (1675)  the  consecration,  with  imposing  cere- 
monies, took  place. 

Jews  and  Christians  alike  glorified  this,  certainly 
the  most  famous  .synagogue  of  Europe,  and  num- 
erous copperplate  engravings,  still 
The  Am-  (“xtant,  made  by  the  most  celebrated 
sterdam  Dutch  engravers,  depict  its  imposing 
Portu-  proportions.  At  its  consecration  the 
guese  Syn-  congregation  numbered  898  male  mem- 
agogue.  hers,  of  whom  586  were  married  and 
313  single. 

Peace  now  reigned  and  a period  of  quiet  progress 
ensued.  The  congregation  became  the  focus  toward 
which  all  literary  endeavor  in  Judaism  converged. 
Menasseh  ben  Israel  completed  the  printing  of  the 
first  Hebrew  book  in  Amsterdam,  January  1,  1627 
(compare  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  2129), 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  for  that  development 
of  Hebrew  typography  and  publishing  in  which, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Am- 
sterdam had  never  been  equaled  by  any  other  city. 
So  highly  esteemed  was  the  Amsterdam  imprint  that 
even  foreign  reprints  claimed  the  credit  of  being 
printed  “ with  Amsterdam  type.”  How  far-reaching 
the  Amsterdam  book-trade  was  may  be  seen  from  a 
document,  dated  February  7, 1685,  found  in  the  city 
archives  of  Breslau  (Braun,  in  “ Monatsschrift,”  1896, 
p.  476),  which  advised  against  the  establishment  of 
a Hebrew  press  in  Silesia,  “because  there  are  three 
very  large  Jewish  printing  establishments  at  Am- 
sterdam in  Holland,  whence  books  are  sent  by  sea  to 


handel,”  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  “ Eiicyklojiiidie,’’ ii. 
28,  64-74).  It  was  therefore  not  strange  tliat  Jews, 
from  all  iiarts  of  tlie  world,  were  imluced  to  visit 
Amsterdam,  either  to  get  their  books  ]irinted  or  to 
seek  the  patronage  of  the  influential  men  there. 
Jacob  Sasportas  (born  1610  in  Gran,  Algeria;  died 
1698), who  becamechief  rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  com- 
munity after  Aboab’s  death,  in  his  responsa,  “Ohel 
Ya'akob”  (Amsterdam,  1737).  relates  many  things 
about  the  literary  life  of  Amsterdam.  The  Jewish 
school  of  the  Seidiardic  community  (see  below)  also 
became  distinguished  tor  scholarship  (see  Shabbethai 
Bass,“Sifte  Yeshenim.”  preface;  Giuh-mann," Quel- 
lenschriften,”  )).  112,  Berlin,  1891). 

The  successor  of  Jacob  Sasportas  was  Solomon  de 
Oliveyra  (died  1708),  a scholar  and  prolific  writer, 
who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Solomon  Judah  Ayllon 
(born  at  Safed,  1664).  Ayllon,  who  had  formerly 
been  a zealous  partizan  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  came  to 
Amsterdam  from  London,  and  was  associated  in  the 
rabbinate  with  Solomon  de  Olivej'ra  (1701).  While 
chief  rabbi  in  Amsterdam  he  became  the  central 
personage  in  the  contests  that  were  instigated  by 
Nehemiah  Hiyyah  Hayyuii  (1713),  shortly  after  the 
latter’s  arrival  in  Amsterdam.  Besides  him,  Hakam 
Zebi,  then  chief  rabbi  of  the  Ashkenaz  community, 
and  Moses  Hages,  an  emissary  from  Jerusalem  (born 
about«1660,  died  about  1741),  took  part  in  this  matter 
(for  particulars  see  Gratz,“  Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  x.  note 
6).  Ayllon  died  in  1728.  He  was  followed  by  David 
Israel  Athias(died  1753)and  Isaac  Hayyim  Abendana 
de  Britto  (died  1760),  wlio  were  chief  rabbis  together. 
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These  two,  like  their  predecessors,  held  honorable 
positions  as  scholars.  In  1637,  under  Saul  Levi  Mor- 
teira,  the  Jewish  school  “ ‘Ez  Hayyim’’  was  founded ; 
Solomon  de  Oliveyra,  in  1699,  introduced  a rule  that 
the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  should 
The  “‘E?  work  out  legal  decisions  every  month, 
^ayyim”  When  Abendana  became  president  of 
School.  this  institution,  he  had  these  exercises 
printed  and  published  every  month. 
Through  them  his  reputation  spread  far  and  wide. 
The  collection  of  his  responsa  was  entitled  “ Peri  ‘Ez 
Hayyim”  (Amsterdam,  1728-1811, 15  volumes).  After 
Abendana’s  death  the  rabbinate  lemained  vacant  for 
a short  time.  In  1762  Solomon  Salem  (born  at  Adri- 
anople  1717,  died  1781)  was  called  from  Sofia  to  Am- 
sterdam. He  pre,sided  in  the  rabbinate  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  became  well  known  as  an  author.  His 
successor  was  David  Acohcn  de  Azevedo  (installed 
1782,  died  1792),  who  was  followed  by  his  son  Daniel 
(installed  1792),  during  whose  period  of  office  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Holland  took  jdace. 

II.  The  Ashkenazim  Until  1795  : Even  less 
is  known  about  the  first  settlements  of  German 
Jews  in  Holland  than  about  those  of  their  Portuguese 
brethren.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a few  German  Jews  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  Am- 
sterdam, for  in  the  burial-lists  of  the  Portuguese 
congregation  several  “ Tedescos”  (Teutons, Germans) 
are  mentioned.  A congregation  was  not  formed  until 
1635.  Amelander,  in  his  “ Scheerit  Israel,  ” relates  that 
in  a book  about  which  there  exists  no  other  informa- 
tion (perhaps  a manuscriiJt)  by  Maharam  Maarsen, 
he  read  that  the  Germans  lield  divine  worship  for  the 
first  time  on  New  Year,  5396  (September,  1635).  The 
Portuguese  congregation  helped  its  German  sister- 
community  in  every  way,  and  it  grew  rapidly  also. 
Its  first  rabbi  was  Moses  Wahl.  It  soon  (1642)  pur- 
chased in  Muiderberg,  about  twelve  miles  from  Am- 
sterdam, the  burial-ground  still  in  use.  The  sec- 
ond rabbi  was  Isaac  ben  Joshua  of  Emmerich,  who 
was  followed  shortly  by  his  brother  Abraham  ben 
Joshua  of  Worms  (died  1678).  Soon  after  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  .Jews  in  Poland  under  Chmielnicki,  and 
especially  during  the  mas.sacres  of  16.54  and  1655, 
many  Jews  came  by  sea  to  Amsterdam,  and  founded  a 
separate  Polish  congregation.  Their 
Influx  of  rabbi  was  .Judah  Loeb  ben  Solomon  of 
Polish  Wilna.  They  purchased  (1660)  a ceme- 
Jews.  tery  also  in  Muiderberg.  In  1673,  ow- 
ing to  disputes  between  the  Polish  and 
German  communities,  the  magistrates  stringently 
forbade  the  former  to  have  separate  communal  insti- 
tutions; they  accordingly  joined  the  Ashkenazim, 
and  .Judah  Loeb  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  be- 
came chief  rabbi.  The  German  congregation  had 
been  presided  over  since  1667  by  Isaac  b.  Simeon 
Deckingen  of  Worms.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
great  Synagogue  was  built  and  consecrated  on  the 
first  day  of  Passover,  .5431  (1671);  its  construction 
cost  33,000  gulden  (§13,200) . In  spite  of  this  sum  of 
money,  considerable  for  those  days,  the  German 
congregation  was  by  no  means  so  wealthy  as  the 
Portuguese,  and  in  the  ensuing  period  appeals  for 
assistance  had  frequently  to  be  made  to  the  city 
authorities. 

In  1672,  the  forces  of  Louis  XIV.  advanced  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  rendered  un- 
settled by  the  encampment  of  French  soldiers  nearby. 
The  road  to  the  cemetery  in  Muiderberg  being 
blocked,  the  magistrates  granted  to  the  Jews  an- 
other burial-place  within  the  city  limits,  where,  from 
1672  to  1674,  more  than  ninety  persons  were  interred, 
among  them  Chief  Rabbi  Isaac  Deckingen  (died 
1672).  In  1677  Meir  Stern  of  Fulda  was  appointed 


to  succeed  him.  His  participation  in  the  preparation 
of  Judfeo-German  Bible  translations  is  described  by 
Griltz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  x.  298.  He  was  a caba- 
list,  and  gave  instruction  in  the  Cabala  to  Knorr  von 
Rosenroth.  In  1679  he  was  called  to  Cracow,  but 
died  eii  route  at  Niederwesel;  his  successor  in  Am- 
sterdam was  David  Lida  (formerly  chief  rabbi  of 
Mayence),  who  came  to  Amsterdam  in  1680,  In  the 
very  first  j’ears  of  his  rabbinate  Lida  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  Nisan  b.  Judah  Loeb,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  R.  Wolf,  then  chief  rabbi  in  Berlin,  whose 
work  he  himself  had  published  in  Amsterdam.  Lida 
left  Amsterdam,  but  the  Portuguese  rabbinate  in- 
terested itself  in  his  behalf.  Later  he  seems  to 
have  become  suspected  of  Shabbethaism,  and  thus 
arrayed  against  him.self  not  only  the  Ashkenazic 
authorities,  but  also  the  Portuguese.  Then  the 
“ Wa'ad  Arba'  Arazot”  (CouNCii.  op  Four  L.xnds) 
took  up  his  cause,  with  the  result  that  he  made  his 
peace  with  the  Amsterdam  congregation  and  returned 
there.  He  was  appointed,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  magistracy,  as  chief  rabbi,  for  three  years;  but 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  his  contract  was  not 
renewed.  He  left  Amsterdam,  and  went  to  Lemberg, 
where  he  died,  1696  (David  Lida,  “Beer  ’Esek,” 
1684;  responsa,  “ Ohel  Ya'akob,”  Nos.  74-76;  .Jacob 
Emden’s  edition  of  the  “ Kizzur  Zizat  Nobel  Zebi,” 
p.  59rt,  Altona,  1757;  Buber,  “Anshe  Shem,”  p.  56). 
While  he  was  in  Amsterdam  the  notorious  Eisen- 
menger  visited  him  (“Entdecktes  Judenthum,”  i. 
843,  Konigsberg,  1711).  Lida’s  successor  was  Moses 
.Judah  ben  Kalonymus  Cohen  (died  170.5),  or,  as  he 
is  generally  styled,  “Rabbi  Leib  Harif.”  During 
his  rabbinate  city  riots  occurred  (1696);  the  mob 
turned  its  attention  to  the  .Jews,  and  several  houses 
were  plundered.  The  authorities  took  energetic 
and  prompt  steps  to  jirotect  the  Jews,  and  the  dis- 
turbances soon  subsided.  These  outbreaks  have 
been  described  in  “ Historic  van  den  Oproer  te  Am- 
sterdam, 31  .Januari,  1696,”  Amsterdam,  1725,  and  in 
a similar  work  in  .Judam-German  by  .Joseph  Maarsen; 
see  Stein.schneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  59.54,  No.  1. 

After  Leib  Harif’s  death,  Saul  of  Cracow  was 
called  to  Amsterdam  ; while  on  the  way  he  died  in 
Glogau  (1707).  In  the  interim  the  duties  of  the 
office  were  discharged  by  Judah  Loeb  b.  Anschel, 
formerly  rabbi  in  London,  then  chief  rabbi  in  Rot- 
terdam. In  addition,  the  Amsterdam  congregation 
employed  at  this  time  three  rabbinical  associates — 
Josef  ben  Reuben  .Judah  Cohen,  Isaac  ben  Solomon 
of  Zamosc,  and  Pinchas  Selig  ben  Moses  of  Posen. 
But  soon  thereafter,  about  the  end  of  1708,  there 
was  again  a chief  rabbi,  Aryeli  .Judah  Kalisch.  He 
was  destined,  however,  to  preside  over  the  congre- 
gation for  only  a short  time ; Jacob  Emden  tells  in 
his  autobiography  (“Megillat  Sefer,”  p.  28)  that 
quarrels  in  the  congregation  threw  him  upon  a sick- 
bed, where  he  died  (1709).  His  successor  was  Zehi 
Hirsch  Ashkenazi,  or,  as  he  was  universalh^  known, 
Hakam  Zebi;  he  was  called  from  Altona.  In  tlie 
beginning  he  was  regarded  not  alone  by  the  Ashke- 
nazim, but  also  by  the  Sephardim,  as  a superior 
being;  owing,  however,  to  his incoi'ruptihle  honesty 
and  unselfishness  he  .soon  had  many  enemies.  Nelie- 
miah  Hiyya  Hayyun,  already  mentioned,  managed 
to  render  his  position  in  the  congregation  untenable. 
Hakam  Zebi,  by  his  outspoken  opposition  to  this 
unprincipled  man,  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Portugue.se  congregation,  and  of  the  au- 
thorities of  his  own  community.  The  latter  brought 
the  matter  before  the  magistrates,  who,  in  order  to 
obtain  full  information  upon  the  subject,  consulted 
not  only  the  theological  professors  of  Amsterdam, 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Ilarderwyk,  but  also  the 
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Portuguese  parnasim  (wardens)  as  well.  It  was  no 
wonder  then  that,  with  this  array  of  counselors, 
Hakam  Zebi  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  office 
(1714).  He  went  by  way  of  London  and  Emden  to 
Lemberg,  where,  after  officiating  as  rabbi  for  a short 
time,  he  died  in  1718. 

His  departure,  however,  did  not  silence  the  dis- 
putes in  the  congregation;  the  magistrates  there- 
fore would  not  grant  permission  for  the 
Internal  election  of  a successor.  The  duties  of 
Schisms,  the  office  were  meanwhile  discharged 
by  the  assistants  (dayyanim),  Moses 
Frankfurt,  Joseph  Dayyau  (both  well  known  as  own- 
ers of  printing-offices),  and  Isaac  of  Zamo.se.  Ulti- 
mately the  city  authorities  issued  the  desired  per- 


that  Saul  who  died  in  1707  on  his  way  to  Amsterdam, 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  rabbinate.  Aryeh 
Loeb,  or,  to  give  his  full  name,  Levi  Saul  Lbwenstam, 
became  known  principally  through  the  lieated  dis- 
cussion between  Ids  brother-in-law  Jacob  Emden  and 
Jonathan  Eibenschlitz.  When  Emden  tied  from  Al- 
tona  he  found  refuge  with  Aryeh  Loeb  in  Amster- 
dam. It  was  owing  to  Loeb’s  influence  that  it  was 
decided  (1740)  to  establish  a bet  bei-inidrash  (college 
for  Jewish  theology),  provided  with  a full  library. 
It  was  in  many  ways  a prosperous  period  for  the  Am- 
sterdam congregation.  In  1730  the  increase  in  Jewish 
population  necessitated  the  opening  of  another  syna- 
gogue, which  was  further  enlarged  in  1750. 

Owing  to  its  printing  establishments,  libraries,  and 


Ashke.nazic  Synagogue  at  Amsterdam. 

(From  an  engraving  by  J.  de  Bayer.) 


mission,  and  Abraham  Judah  Berlin,  formerly  rabbi 
in  Plalberstadt,  became  rabbi  (1717).  Peace  seems 
to  have  been  restored  during  the  thirteen  years  of 
his  incumbency,  but  on  his  death  (1730)  disputes 
broke  out  again,  and  another  five  years  elapsed  be- 
fore a successor  was  appointed.  Since  agreement 
in  the  congregation  was  impossible  the  following 
curious  program  was  arranged : the  magistrates  al- 
lowed each  one  of  the  seven  parnasim  to  nominate  a 
candidate,  and  of  these  the  magistrates  themselves, 
by  a resolution  dated  Jan.  31,  1735,  selected  three,  to 
whom  the  rabbinate  was  to  be  offered  successively 
in  a certain  fi.xed  order.  The  first  one  on  the  list  was 
Eleazar  of  Brod3^  who  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  was  received  with  great  honor  (1735).  A medal 
was  struck  in  celebration  of  his  arrival,  but  he  did 
not  stay  long ; for  he  left  Amsterdam  in  1740  to  settle 
in  Jerusalem,  and  died  in  Safed  (1741).  This  time  the 
position  was  not  left  vacant ; the  congregation  had 
become  more  harmonious,  and  it  appointed  Hakam 
Zebi’s  son-in-law  Arveh  Loeb,  who  was  the  son  of 


scholars’  associations,  the  Ashkenazim  community 
of  Amsterdam  soon  acquired  a reputation  through- 
out Europe  superior  to  that  of  the  Portuguese. 
Aiyeli  Loeb  died  in  1755;  his  son  Saul  Lowenstam 
(born  in  Rzeszow  1717,  died  1790)  became  his  suc- 
cessor. Lowenstam ’s  name  is  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  Jewish  scholarship;  the  large  number  of 
literaiy  “approbations”  which  were  sought  of  him 
prove  this. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  power  of  the 
parnasim  was  almost  absolute.  Consulting  only 
those  who  had  already  served  in  the 
Autocratic  office,  thej"  modified  at  will  the  statutes 
Power  of  the  congregation  and  procured  the 
of  the  approval  of  the  magistrates.  For  the 
Parnasim.  laj'  members  of  the  congregation  there 
remained  nothing  but  implicit  obedi- 
ence. A petition  presented  by  a large  majority  of 
the  members  to  the  magistracy  in  1780,  in  which 
thej"  protested  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  these 
officials,  mav  be  regarded  as  a harbinger  of  peace. 
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At  first  it  met  with  no  success,  hut  in  course  of  time 
these  abuses  were  remedied.  During  the  rabbinate 
of  E.  Saul’s  sou,  Jacob  Moses  Loweustam,  who  was 
elected  in  1790,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in 
Holland  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  new 
times  demanded  new  rights. 

III.  Tlie  United  Congregations  from  1795 
to  1900;  Althoughthe  Jews  in  Amsterdam  enjoyed 
full  religious  freedom,  their  civil  liberties  were  ma- 
terially restricted  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
described.  By  a decree  of  1632  every  ordinary  pur- 
suit was  closed  to  them.  Only  those  actually  per- 
taining to  their  religion  were  permitted;  such  as 
dealing  in  meat  and  other  provisions,  Hebrew  print- 
ing and  publi.shing.  Tliey  were  also  allowed  to  dis- 
pense, drugs.  The  universities  would  perhaps  have 
accorded  degrees  to  Jews,  but  the  Hof  van  Holland 
decreed  (1658)  that  no  Jewish  advocate  might  plead 
before  the  courts.  The  oppressive  effect  of  such 
statutes  was  felt  more  and  more.  When,  therefore, 
the  French  took  possession  of  Amsterdam  (1795) 
many  of  the  Jews  there  became  imbued  with  revo- 
lutionary ideas,  and  founded  an  association  called 
“Felix  Libertate”  (1795).  This  “People’s  Society,” 
as  the  expression  then  ran,  became  the  soul  of  a 
movement  to  acquire  civil  rights  for  Jews.  The 
first  attempt  was  directed  toward  securing  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  serve  in  the  Citizens’  Guard.  The 
chief  movers  in  this  matter  were  Moses  Solomon 
Asser,  Jacob  Sasportas,  and  H.  de  H.  Lemon,  who 
labored  zealously  in  the  cause,  both  in  speech  and 
in  writing.  The  pamphlets  and  news- 

Civil  Dis-  paper  articles,  for  and  against  it,  were 

abilities,  numerous.  But,  strange  to  say,  they 
met  with  opposition  within  the  Jewish 
camp,  as  well  as  outside  of  it;  in  both  congregations 
the  rabbis  and  parnasim  arrayed  themselves  in  op- 
position more  persistently  than  the  members.  Prob- 
ably the  full  extent  of  the  movement  was  not  quite 
clear  to  them,  and  the  parnasim,  no  doubt,  feared 
a diminution  of  their  autocratic  power.  But  the 
“Felix  Libertate,”  undismayed,  petitioned  the  “Na- 
tionale  Vei-gadering  ” (National  Assembly),  asking 
that  Jews  be  given  equal  rights  with  other  citizens, 
and  a commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter. For  eight  days  it  was  publicly  discussed  in  the 
Assembly.  Finally,  a resolution  was  adopted  declar- 
ing that  Jews  should  possess  equal  rights  with  their 
fellow  citizens  (1795).  These  discussions,  horvever, 
produced  divisions  in  the  Jewi.sh  congregations  them- 
selves. Jacob  Moses  Lowenstam,  chief  rabbi  of  the 
Ashkenazim  (called  Jacob  Saul  in  official  documents), 
and  Daniel  Acohen  de  Azevedo  of  the  Portuguese 
community,  proposed  to  expel  members  of  the  “ Felix 
Libertate  ” from  their  congregations.  These,  how- 
ever, separated  of  their  own  accord,  and  formed  a 
new  congregation,  “ ‘Adat  Yeshurun,”  with  Isaac 
Graanboora  as  rabbi  (installed  1797,  died  1807).  They 
erected  a new  synagogue,  consecrated  Sept.  27,  1799, 
and  also  purchased  a cemetery  in  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem.  The  strife  attained  large  proportions,  and 
every  week  during  the  years  1797  and  1798  both  sides 
published  so-called  “ Discourses  ” in  Judaeo-German, 
which  afford  interesting  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  time  (see  Eoest,  “Cat.  Rosenth.”  pp.  70  and 
71).  Attempts  at  reconciliation  were  made  from 
many  quarters,  but  for  the  time  remained  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Holland  became  a kingdom.  Louis  Bonaparte  not 
only  sanctioned  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  but 
showed  himself  in  all  things  their  friend.  Soon  after 
his  coronation  in  1806,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation,  he  appointed  a commission  con.sist- 
ing  of  the  Dutch  jurist  Jonas  Daniel  Meyer,  Jonah 


Rinlel,  and  Judah  Litwack,  the  last  two  of  the  new 
congregation.  After  many  meetings  and  resolutions 
a compromise  was  devised  and  ap- 
The  King-  proved  by  the  king ; at  the  same  time 

dom  of  a new  ro3’al  statute  for  the  senior 
Holland,  congregations  was  announced.  King 
Louis  interested  himself  not  onl_v  in 
the  Amsterdam  community,  but  also  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews  of  all  Hollainl,  to  regulate  which  he 
appointed  an  Ober-Consistorium.  He  endeavored 
likewise  to  raise  the  grade  of  instruction  for  Jewish 
children ; he  also  formed  two  regiments,  of  813  men 
each,  made  up  exclusively  of  Jews;  but  they  were 
disbanded  on  the  incorporation  of  Holland  with  the 
French  empire  (1810),  and  the  Jewish  soldiers,  like 
other  Hollanders,  were  distributed  among  the  French 
regiments. 

William  I.,  of  the  House  of  Orange,  who  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  1815,  like  other 
members  of  his  house,  was  friendl.y  to  the  Jews. 
Soon  after  his  coronation  he  appointed  a committee 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  the  state.  A 
law  was  passed  (1814)  concerning  the  “ Israelietisch 
Kerkgenootschap,”  and  as  a court  of  the  last  resort  in 
Jewish  matters  a “ Hoofdcommissie  tot  de  Zaken  der 
Israelieten”  was  instituted.  A further  decree  (1817) 
required  the  congregations  to  maintain  Jewish  free 
schools  for  the  poor. 

In  literary  matters  likewise  the  congregation  of 
Amsterdam  developed  great  activity.  Similar  to 
the  “ Meassefim  ” of  Germany,  several  persons  asso- 
ciated themselves  for  the  study  of  Jewish  literature 
under  The  name  of  “Toelet.”  Many  volumes  of  poems 
and  essays  in  Hebrew  were  published  by  the  soci- 
ety. The  school  “Sa'adat  Bahurim,”  established 
in  1708  by  the  chief  rabbi,  Aryeh  Judah  Kalisch,  was 
in  1834  made  a state  school,  under  the  name  “Ne- 
derlandsch  Israelietisch  Seminarium,”  for  the  train- 
ing of  rabbis  and  teachers.  Steps  were 
Education-  also  taken  for  the  spread  of  culture 
al  Work,  among  the  .Jewish  population.  Tlie 
principal  workers  were  Moses  Lemans 
(born  at  Naarden  1785,  died  at  Amsterdam  1832), 
Samuel  Mulder  (1792-1862),  and  the  best  known  of 
them  Gabriel  Polak  (1803-1869).  They  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  Jews 
of  Amsterdam,  and  furnished  them  with  Jewi.sh 
school-books  and  translations  of  the  Bible  and  the 
various  prayer-books  into  the  Dutch  language.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Jacob  Moses  Lowenstam  (1815),  his 
son-in-law,  Samuel  Berenstein,  became  chief  rabbi 
of  the  German  congregation.  He,  too,  exerted  him- 
self in  behalf  of  progress.  When  he  died  (1838)  the 
chief  rabbinate  was  not  filled  immediately,  but  a 
rabbinical  college  (bet  din)  was  entrusted  with  tlie 
guidance  of  all  religious  aflfairs.  The  members  were 
A.  .1.  Susan  (died  18(51),  .1.  M.  Content  (died  1898),  B. 
S.  Berenstein  (later  chief  rabbi  at  The  Hague),  J.  S. 
Hirsch  (died  1870),  J.  D.  Wynkoop  (since  January, 
1871).  The  Portuguese  congregation,  upon  the  death 
of  De  Azevedo  in  1822,  likewise  appointed  no  chief 
rabbi,  but  a bet  din,  consisting  of  .Jacob  de  Elieser 
Ferares  (died  1852),  Solomon  de  Abraham  Acoen  Pe- 
reira (died  1828),  Raphael  Montezinos  (died  186(5). 
Isaac  Mendes  de  Sola  (died  1849),  Aaron  Mendes  Chu- 
maceiro  (in  1860  chief  rabbi  of  Curasao),  and  David 
Lopez  Cardozo  (died  1890),  Aaron  Vas  Diaz  (died 
1885),  Jacob  Lopez  Cardozo  (until  1873),  Jacob  Men- 
des Chumaceiro  (died  1900),  I.  Van  J.  Palache(from 
1885),  and  A.  R.  Pereira  (from  1885).  In  the  Portu- 
guese community  the  reorganization  of  public  affairs 
was  by  no  means  as  thorough  as  in  the  German; 
moreover,  with  a few  exceptions,  they  took  less  in- 
terest in  .Jewish  literary  matters. 
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In  1848  Hollaud  received  a partially  new  consti- 
tution ; State  and  Cliurcli  were  almost  completely 
separated.  The  minister  of  the  time  wasinstrumen- 


gregations,  but  without  any  appreciable  success. 
Ten  years  later  a new  convention  was  called; 
it  framed  a draft  for  such  a law,  which,  how- 


tal  in  calling  a convention  at  The  Hague  in  1850, 
which  consisted  of  twenty-six  delegates  from  the 
various  Jewish  congregations  throughout  Holland. 
Many  sessions  were  held  in  the  endeavor  to  ar- 
rive at  a general  state  law  for  the  Jewish  con- 


ever,  was  received  with  onl}^  faint  approval  by 
the  two  congregations  in  Amsterdam,  which  to- 
gether composed  more  than  half  of  the  total  Jew- 
ish population  of  the  country.  Finally,  after 
twenty  years’  work,  the  “ Xederlandsch  Israelietisch 
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Kerkgenootschap”  was  organized  (1870).  The  Por- 
tuguese separated  and  formed  an  independent  “ Kerk- 
genootscliap.”  Tlie  former  " Iloofdcommissie  ” was 
replaced  h}^  the  “ Ceutrale  Commissie  tot  de  Alge- 
meene  Zaken  van  liet  Nederlandsch-Israelietisch 
Kerkgenootschap,”  which  lield  its  first  session  in 
1870.  During  this  period  there  were  several  men  in 
Amsterdam  distinguislied  for  their  learning,  tlieir 
l)hilanthropy,  and  their  cliampionslnp  of  Jewish  in- 
terests ; of  tliese  may  he  mentioned  the  three  brothers 
llirscliel  (1784-1853),  Meir(1798-18(>l),  Akiba  Leliren 
(1795-1876),  and  Solomon  Rubens  (died  1857). 

The  internal  development  of  the  congregation 
progressed  quietly,  and  a threatened  division  in  1860 
was  fortunately  averted.  New  life  came  to  the 


1899),  and  J.  D.  Wynkoop.  During  his  term  of  office 
Dr.  Diinner  has  reorganized  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  banished  the  Judteo-German,  and 
made  the  vernacular  compulsory.  The  social  eleva- 
tion of  the  poorer  Amsterdam  Jews  has  also  received 
his  close  attention.  On  his  initiative  in  1875  a loan- 
bank  ( Weldadigheulsfonds)  was  established,  which 
annually  grants  1,200  loans  of  sums  varying  from 
10  to  300  florins,  without  interest.  A Jewish  work- 
ingman’s association,  “Bezalel,”  was  founded,  to 
which,  however,  until  now,  unfortunately,  only 
diamond-woi’kers  belong.  Since  there  are  very  few 
Jewish  mechanics  besides  those  employed  in  the 
diamond  industry  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars, 
another  association  was  founded  (“  Shemirat  Shab- 


CE.MF.TERY  OK  SEPHARDIC  CO.MMUNITY  AT  AMSTERDAM. 
(From  an  engraving  by  Riiysdael.) 


Judaism  of  Amsterdam  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
whole  land,  when,  in  1862,  Dr.  Joseph  Hirsch  Diln- 
ner  (born  in  Cracow,  1832)  was  elected  rector  of  the 
rabbinical  seminary.  Under  his  guidance  the  insti- 
tution was  reorganized  in  such  fashion  that  both 
secular  and  Jewish  subjects  were  included  in  the 
curriculum  from  the  lowest  classes  up.  The  result 
was  the  graduation  of  a number  of  rabbis  and  chief 
rabbis,  who  were  not  only  learned  in  the  Law,  but 
whose  general  academic  culture  earned 
Internal  for  them  universal  esteem.  The  con- 
Develop-  tinned  absence  of  a strong  hand  in 
ment.  congregational  matters  was,  however, 
frequently  felt ; accordingly  endeavors 
were  made  for  the  appointment  of  a chief  rabbi  again. 
In  October,  1874,  Dr.  Diinner  was  elected  to  that 
office,  and  associated  with  him  was  a bet  din  of 
three,  consisting  of  T.  Tal  (until  1881),  J.  D.  Wyn- 
koop (since  January,  1871),  J.  Content  (died  1898), 
A.  S.  Onderwyzer  (since  1888),  E.  Hamburg  (since 


bat  ”)  to  foster  the  study  of  handicrafts  without  sac- 
rificing the  religious  feeling  of  apprentices,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  abolish  street-peddling,  which 
was  carried  on  extensively  by  the  poorer  Jews. 

The  field  of  literature  also  was  not  neglected.  After 
the  appearance,  from  May,  1867,  of  the  “Joodsch- 
Letterkundige  Bydragen,  ” edited  by  the  Jewish  bib- 
liographer Meyer  Roest  (died  1889),  the  same  editor 
published  (from  1875  to  his  death)  thirteen  volumes 
of  the  journal  “ Israelietische  Letterbode,”  contribu- 
tors to  which  were,  besides  Jewish  scholars  abroad, 
the  following  in  Amsterdam : M.  Roest,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Diinner,  Jacob  Hooflen,  L.  AVagenaar,  D.  R.  Montezi- 
nos,  and  others.  Of  Jewish  weeklies,  there  appeared 
the  “Centraal  Blad”and  the  “Nieuw  Israelietisch 
AVeek  Blad,”  both  still  in  existence.  The  monthly 
magazine  of  the  Society  of  Jewish  Teachers,  en- 
titled “Aha wall,”  is  also  published  in  Amsterdam. 
Though  this  city  no  longer  holds  that  position  of 
eminence  in  Hebrew  typographic  art  that  it  formerly 
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enjoyed,  it  is  still  represented  in  the  Hebrew  book- 
world  by  three  large  printing-offices.  Notable  col- 
lections of  books  are  the  “ Bibliotheca  Rosentbaliana  ” 
{a  portion  of  the  University  Library);  the  library  of 
the  Portuguese  Rabbinical  Seminary,  with  the  divi- 
sion “Livraria  de  Monteziuos,”  which  is  rich  in  rare 
works;  the  library  of  the  Neder.  Isr.  Seminary,  and 
of  the  “Bet  ha-Midrash  ‘Ez  Hayyim,”  and  several 
private  libraries.  In  public  life,  Jews  are  to  be  met 
Avith  in  all  positions;  at  the  university  and  in  the 
courts  of  justice;  with  the  army,  and  in  the  state 
and  city  governments. 

IV.  Statistics : The  number  of  the  Jews  of  Am- 
sterdam in  1795  was  20,052,  out  of  a total  popula- 
tion of  217,024;  on  November  19,  1849,  25,173,  of 
whom  2,747  were  Portuguese  and  22,426  were  Ash- 
kenazim, out  of  a total  population  of  224,949.  In 
the  census  of  December  31,  1889,  the  total  popu- 
lation was  408,061 ; of  them  49,946  were  Ashkenazim 
and  4,533  Portuguese  Jews;  in  all  54,479.  Detailed 
statistics  of  the  Portuguese  congregation  have  not 
been  printed.  The  report  of  the  Xshkenazic  con- 
gregation for  1899  furnishes  the  following:  In  that 
year  there  were  349  weddings,  and  in  the  tAvo  ceme- 
teries (Muiderberg and  Zeeburg)  688 interments.  The 
congregational  budget  for  1898  was  221,021.12  florins 
(.$88,000).  Of  this  45,354. 13  florins  Avere  expended  for 
JeAvisli  education,  and  29,077.50  for  charities,  which 
are  financially  and  administratively  extra-congrega- 
tional. The  German  congregation  had  eight  syna- 
gogues, seating  2,668  men  and  537  women.  There 
are  in  addition  about  25  smaller  synagogues.  In 
the  schools  of  the  congregation  were  registered,  in 
1899,  837  children.  The  .JeAvish  free  schools  had 
1,958  pupils,  and  the  JeAvish  congregational  kinder- 
garten 650  children.  The  Jewish  Seminary,  with 


Device  of  the  Ashkenazic  Congregation  at  Amsterdam. 

(From  a binding  in  possession  of  Hon.  M.  Sulzberger.) 


a complete  high-school  curriculum,  numbered  70  stu- 
dents. Of  benevolent  institutions  there  Avere  in 
1899:  (ffl)  Hospital  (built  in  1885) ; 1,095  patients,  with 
41,644  days  of  treatment ; discharged,  870 ; died,  120. 
(b)  Surgical  polyclinic;  6,075  patients,  with  15,115 
consultations,  (c)  Eye  clinic;  1,303  patients,  Avith 
15,825  consultations,  (d)  Dispensary;  56,638  pre- 
L— 35 


scnptions.  (e)  Insane  asylum;  151  patients,  Avith 
45,262  days  of  treatment;  discharged,  10  cured;  2 
incurable;  11  died.  (/) 

Home  for  aged  men  and 
women. 

[An  idea  of  the  former 
communal  activity  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews  of  Amsterdam  may 
be  gained  from  the  list  of 
their  various  societies,  both 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  the  exercise  of  charity 
mentioned  by  Daniel  Levi 
de  Barrios  in  his  “Trium- 
pho  del  Govierno  Popular.” 

To  the  first  or  academic 
class  belonged  the  following 
y esliihot-.  K e t e r T o r a 
(min  mD):  Tora  Hor  (mx  min);  Yesiha  de  los 
Pintos;  Meirat  Henaim  (D'J'Jl  m''ND),  also  called 
Yesiha  Amstelodama;  Tipheret  Bajurim  (niXSn 
D'Hn3)  or  Yesiba  Quinta.  Of  charitable  organiza- 
tions, the  folloAving  are  mentioned:  Abi  Yetomim 


Seal  of  Portuguese  Congre- 
gation at  Amsterdam. 

(From  the  Congregational  Archivea.) 


(D'Din'  Gemilut  .lassadim  (DHOn , ni^Ol) ; 

Temime  Darex  (“im  'O'On) ; Jonen  Dalim  (D'm  pm) : 
Masipiil  el  Dal  (m  Sahare  Zedek  ('-ij;:;' 

pnij*);  Keter  Sent  Tob  (31L3  ~in3};  Resit  Joxma 


(HtDDn  n'tJ'NI):  Bahale  Tesuba  (HDIBin  ’ijjja).  A 
number  of  similar  societies  have  from  time  to  time 
been  formed  among  the  so-called  German  JeAvs. 
There  may  be  mentioned  the  Nederlandsch  Israe- 
lietisch  Seminarium  for  the  training  of  rabbis,  Avith 
the  Saiidat  Bagurim  (society  for  the  assistance  of  the 
scholars);  a “ Gebrocder.schap  ” (Qinm  'pmVtD  p n 
N'm  n^nm)  for  the  study  of  IlebrcAv  literature; 
the  “Dr.  Samuel  Israel  Mulder-Stichting,”  founded 
in  1883  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Avorthy  JeAvish 
students  of  theology.  There  also  exists  a Reform 
synagogue  which  Avas  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  o.] 

Of  benevolent  societies  still  existing,  the  folloAv- 
ing  may  be  mentioned:  In  the  Portuguese  congre- 
gation : a boys’  orphan  asylum,  founded  1648, 
having  23  inmates  in  1899;  girls’  orphan  asylum, 
established  1734,  remodeled  1839,  14  inmates;  home 
for  aged  men,  founded  1749,  6 inmates;  home  for 
aged  Avomen,  founded  1834,  consolidated  Avith  the 
Portuguese  JeAvish  Hospital.  In  the  Ashkenazic 
congregation:  boys’  orphan  asylum,  founded  1738, 
having  82  inmates  in  1899;  girls’  orphan  a.sylum, 
founded  1761,  66  inmates;  Lying-in  Society,  estab- 
lished 1822. 


Bibliography:  On  section  I.:  Koenen,  Geschiedeyiis  der  Jn- 
den  in  Nederland,  Utrecht,  1843;  Da  Costa,  Israel  ende  Vol- 
keii,  Utrecht,  1876;  Griitz,  (fesch.  d.Jiiden,ix.,  x.,  xi. ; Sluys 
en  Hooflen,  Handboek  vaar  de  Geschiedenis  der  Jnden,  iii. 
Amsterdam,  1873;  Monasch,  Geschiedenis  van  het  Volk 
Israel,  hi.,  Amsterdam,  1894 ; Schudt,  JUdische  MerckwVirdio- 
keiten,  1715,  i.  370;  De  Castro,  De  Snnaijoue  der  Pnrtug.  Isr. 
Gemeente,  The  Hague,  1875;  Kenr  van  Grafsteenen,  Ley- 
den, 1883 ; Kayserling,  Sephardim,  pp.  1(53  et  seg. 

On  section  II.  (in  addition  to  tlie  above) : Amelander, 
Scheerit  Israel,  Dutch  translation  by  Goudsmit,  with  notes 
by  Polak,  Amsterdam,  1855;  Miildor,  Jets  over  de  Begraaf- 
plaatsen,  Amsterdam,  1851 ; Polak,  Kol  hat  Galim  (Hebrew), 
Amsterdam,  1867 ; Dembitzer,  Kelildt  Yofl  (Hebrew),  Cracow, 
1888 and  1893;  Seeligmann,  Do.sse  Dydrdge a tot  de  Geschie- 
denis der  Joden  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  Centraal  Blad  voor 
Israeliten  in  Nederland,  xv.  Nos.  47  et  seq. 

On  section  III. ; Hartog,  De  Jnden  in  het  eerste  Jaar  der 
Bataafsche  Vriiheid,  in  the  Gids,  1875;  Italie,  De  Emaiici- 
patie  der  Jnden  in  1796,  in  the  A msterdamsche  Jaarboek.ie 
voor  1897 ; De  Societeit  Fellv  Lihertate  en  wat  zij  vnnr  de 
Emancipatie  der  Jnden  heeft  gedaan,  in  Oud  Bnllanil, 
1898,  xvi.  51  et  seq.,  79,  147;  Die  Jnden  in  Amsterdam,  t.i 
COlnische  Zeitung,  June  6,  13,  20,  1886;  Aus  der  Amster- 
dammer Gemeinde,  1793-1813,  in  Jesclinrun,  1885,  iii.  Nos. 
40-51,  1886,  iv.  No.  6.  S.  Se. 
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AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. : City  of  Montgomery 
county,  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  33  miles 
nortliwest  of  Albany;  population  in  1900,  20,929. 

Tlie  earliest  Jewish  residents  were  Harris  Davis, 
Isaac  Mark,  and  a Mr.  Rothenburg,  in  the  order 
named.  In  1865  Julius  Wasserman  came  to  Amster- 
dam, and  in  1886  was  appointed  postmaster:  a little 
later  he  erected  a broom  factory,  that  of  the  Amster- 
dam Broom  Company,  with  which  Mr.  Wasserman 
and  his  son  are  now  associated.  Since  then  the  Jew- 
ish community  has  grown  rai>idly,  and  in  1900  num- 
bered about  250,  of  whom  about  125  were  attendants 
at  the  Reform  Temple  of  Israel,  the  remainder  at- 
tending the  orthodox  synagogue. 

The  congregation  of  the  Temple  of  Israel  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  in  January,  1874,  with 
Isaac  Wasserman  as  its  president,  and  Joseph 
Gregar  (now  deceased)  as  its  first  rabbi.  Rev.  I. 
Kline  succeeded  Gregar,  and  was  in  turn  followed 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Friedman.  The  latter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Emil  Friedman.  The  present  minister 
(1901)  is  S.  Philo,  formerly  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
A site,  located  in  the  most  desirable  residential  por- 
tion of  the  city,  was  purchased  in  1900,  and  plans  for 
a temple  are  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor.  Beauti- 
ful cemetery  grounds,  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  are  among  the  possessions  of  the  congregation. 
The  president  of  the  congregation  is  Julius  Wasser- 
man, who  has  acted  in  that  capacity  for  the  last 
fifteen  years;  vice-president,  Moses  Bchr;  secretary, 
David  Wasserman ; treasurer,  Samuel  Levi. 

Among  the  Jewish  societies  are:  The  Temple  Aid 
Society ; the  Deborah  Society — a benevolent  associa- 
tion comitosed  of  married  ladies — and  a literary  so- 
ciety, composed  of  young  people. 

The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  are  engaged  in  the  lead- 
ing trades;  and  the  largest  dry-goods  stores  of  the 
city  are  conducted  by  them.  A.  L.  Ij. 

AMU  or  AAMU  : The  ancient  Egyptian  desig- 
nation for  the  Semites,  frequently  quoted  in  popular 
literature.  The  correct  form  in  Hebrew  letters  would 
be  'DNy  for  the  singular,  according  to  the  Coptic  ume, 
nearly  equivalent  to  ‘ami  (plural,  'a’meuf).  The 
etymology  seems  to  be  Egyi)tian ; the  original  word 
meaning  “bearers  of  the  throwing-stick,”  from  the 
common  weapon  of  the  Bedouin,  rather  than  from 
the  Semitic  ‘am(m)=  “nation.”  The  word,  met 
with  in  the  inscription  of  “Una”  (sixth  dynasty), 
while  usually  employed  to  designate  the  Semites,  is 
also  applied  to  other  Asiatic  and  European  nations 
of  the  Caucasian  type.  (For  the  history  of  the 
word,  see  W.  M.  Muller,  “Asien  und  Europa,”  pp. 
121,  351.)  W.  M.  M. 

AMULET  : The  word  “ Amulet  ” used  to  be  con- 
sidered as  derived  from  an  ijuaginary  Arabic  word 
“ hamalet  ” (something  hung  on) ; but  it  is  in  reality 
an  ancient  Latin  word  of  unknown  etymology.  It 
is  found  several  times  in  Pliny,  “NaturalisHistoria,” 
xxviii.  38,  xxx.  2,  and  elsewhere  (Pauly-Wissowa, 
“ Realencyklopadie  der  Classischen 

Origin  of  Altertumswissenschaft,”  i.l984).  Am- 
the  Word,  ulets  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  but 
without  any  technical  designation.  In 
Talmudic  literature  the  specific  term  kemi‘a  is  found, 
from  a root  meaning  “to  bind.”  A kemi'a  is  there- 
fore something  bound  on  or  around,  so  that  the  sup- 
posititious etymology  for  the  word  Amulet  as  “ some- 
thing hung  on”  would  be  correct  as  concerns  the 
Jewish  form.  But  this  designation  refers  simply 
to  the  Amulet’s  external  application,  and  indicates 
nothing  of  its  purpose  or  contents.  Biblical,  Tal- 
mudical,  and  post-Talmudical  passages  supply  in- 
formation on  both  of  these  points. 


Amulets  were  employed  to  protect  man,  or  his  pos- 
sessions, such  as  houses,  cattle,  etc. , from  the  evil  in- 
fiuences  of  witches,  demons,  and  other  mischievous 
powers  likely  to  be  encountered,  or  to  counteract 
misfortune,  illness,  and  damage  of  various  kinds 
already  being  endured.  The  Amulet  is  found  both 
in  the  Orient  and  in  the  West,  among  wild  tribes  and 
among  civilized  nations  down  to  the  present  day. 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Jews 
and  Christians,  fostered  this  ancient  superstition, 
and,  in  varying  degrees,  foster  it  to-day.  Among 
the  Israelites,  therefore,  the  Amulet  has  a'  history  ex- 
tending over  several  thousand  years,  and  it  may  con- 
veniently be  considered  under  the  heads  of  the  Bib- 
lical, Talmudical,  and  post-Talmudical  periods. 

All  ornaments  worn  on  the  person  seem  to  have 
been  originally  amulets.  The  majority  of  them  de- 
rived their  supposed  power  from  the  fact  that  they 
either  bore  the  images  of  idols  or  were  consecrated 
to  idols.  The  patriarch  Jacob  buried  “ all  the  sti’ange 
gods  which  were  in  their  [his  household’s]  hand,  and 
all  their  earrings  which  were  in  their  ears”  (Gen. 
XXXV.  4).  Seeing  that  the  weak  were  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  evil  infiuence  of  witchcraft  and  de- 
mons than  the  strong,  it  was  usually  only  the  women 
and  children  who  wore  such  means  of 

Biblical  protection.  Aaron  said  to  the  men 
Age.  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  “ Break  off  the  golden 
earrings,  whicli  are  in  the  ears  of  your 
wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  your  daughters,”  where- 
upon “all  the  people  brake  off'  the  golden  earrings 
which  were  in  their  ears.  ” The  Midianite  kings  wore 
crescents  and  earrings;  even  their  camels  had  chains 
about  their  necks,  evidently  as  amtilets  (Judges,  viii. 
26).  Jewelry  was  worn  by  the  women  and  maidens 
not  only  for  ornament,  but  also  for  protection  and  as 
charms.  Among  the  twenty-four  ornaments  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion,  referred  to  in  Isa.  iii.  18,  mention  is 
made  of  lehasMm.  This  word  usually  denotes  magic, 
but  here  evidently  signifies  an  ornament  intended 
to  cotmteract  magic  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  to 
exert  magical  influence  itself.  The  lover  sa}^s  (Song 
of  Solomon,  iv.  9),  “ Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  my 
sister,  my  spouse ; thou  hast  ravished  my  heart  with 
one  of  thine  eyes,  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck.  ” The 
adulterous  wife  puts  on  her  earrings  and  jewels  be- 
fore she  goes  after  her  lovers  (Ilosea,  ii.  13).  In 
Prov.  xvil.  8 a bribe  is  compared  to  a favor-giving 
precious  stone,  whose  owner  prospereth  whither- 
soever he  turneth.  That  jn  pX  liere  denotes  a mag- 
ical stone  is  evident;  and  so,  too,  in  Nahum,  iii.  4. 
something  of  the  same  kind  is  alluded  to  with  regard 
to  “the  well-favored  harlot,  the  mistress  of  witch- 
crafts.” The  Book  of  Proverbs,  which  was  written 
for  the  people,  and  mirrors  popular  views  of  life, 
also  makes  reference  to  prevailing  conceptions  about 
amulets  when  it  says  of  wisdom,  it  “.shall  be  an 
ornament  of  grace  unto  thy  head,  and  chains  about 
thy  neck”  (Prov.  i.  9).  Similarly,  when  it  says  {ib. 
vi.  21),  concerning  the  admonitions  of  father  and 
mother;  “Bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart, 
and  tie  them  about  thy  neck.  When  thou  goest,  it 
shall  lead  thee;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep 
thee.”  Parental  precepts  protect,  like  an  Amulet 
worn  upon  the  heart  and  neck.  In  many  passages 
of  Scripture  which  speak  figuratively  of  a necklace, 
an  ornamental  crown,  or  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Law,  the  popular  conception  of  the  power  of 
amulets  is  constantly  referred  to  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  6,  ciii. 
4,  Prov.  iii.  22,  iv.  9,  xiii.  5).  Especially  significant 
is  Prov.  iv.  22,  where  it  is  said  “ they  [my  words] 
are  life  unto  those  that  find  them,  and  health  to 
all  their  flesh.”  But  amulets  were  sometimes  hid- 
den, carried  upon  the  body,  that  they  might  not  be 
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exposed  to  the  counter-influence  of  other  amulets,  ana 
were  thus  supjiosed  to  be  even  more  potent.  Amu- 
lets were  found  upon  the  bodies  of  Jewish  warriors; 
they  had  come  from  the  heathen  temple  in  Janinia 
(H  Macc.  xii.  40).  The  signet-ring,  carried  over  the 
heart  or  upon  the  arm  (Song  of  Solomon,  viii.  6,  Jer. 
xxii.  24,  Hag.  ii.  23),  served  as  an  Amulet,  either 
owing  to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  or 
frequently  from  the  inscription  upon  it. 

The  use  of  amulets  was  very  extensive  in  the 
rabbinical  period;  that  is,  from  about  the  first  cen- 
tury B.c.  until  about  600  of  the  common  era;  conse- 
quently there  are  copious  details  concerning  them 
in  literary  sources.  The  Mishnah  rejveatedly  consid- 
ers kemi‘ot  from  its  particular  juridical  standpoint. 
They  were  worn  sometimes  with  covering  and  some- 
times without.  The  Amulet  itself,  it 
Talmudical  appears,  might  consist  either  of  an  ar- 
Age.  tide  inscribed  with  the  name  of  God, 
with  a Scripture  passage  or  the  like,  or 
of  the  root  of  some  herb.  Grains  of  wheat  wrapped 
in  leather  sometimes  served  as  amulets.  Particu- 
larly potent  were  chips  or  splinters  of  the  wood  of 
an  Ashkrah,  or  of  anything  oifered  to  an  idol ; and 
therefore  such  things  were  regularly  made  into  kem- 
i‘ot.  The  most  frequent  form  of  amulets,  how- 
ever, was  a small  metal  plate  suitably  inscribed. 
Around  the  neck  of  oxen  was  tied  a pearl  wrapped 
in  leather.  To  protect  a horse  from  evil  influence, 
a fox’s  tail  or  a crimson  plume  was  fastened  betAveen 
its  eyes.  Children,  owing  to  their  feeble  powers  of 
resistance,  Avere  held  to  be  much  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  magic  fascination ; they  were,  therefore, 
protected  by  means  of  knots,  written  parchments, 
etc.,  tied  round  their  necks.  Furniture  and  house- 
hold belongings  Avere  protected  by  inscribing  the 
name  of  God  upon  foot-rests  and  handles.  Usually,  at 
least  among  men,  amulets  Avere  Avorn  on  the  arm ; but 
exceptionally  they  Avere  carried  in  the  hand.  W omen 
and  children  wore  them  especially  on  neck-chains, 
rings,  or  other  articles  of  jcAvelry . An  Amulet  Avouhl 
sometimes  be  placed  in  a holloAv  stick,  and  Avould  be 
all  the  more  efficacious  because  no  one  Avould  suspect 
its  presence ; it  Avas  a species  of  concealed  Aveapon. 
Figuratively  the  Torah  is  said  to  be  such  an  Amulet 
for  Israel.  The  priestly  benediction  (Num.  vi.  24-26) 
protected  Israel  against  the  evil  eye.  Distinctions 
Avere  drawn  betAveen  amidets  Avhich  had  cured  once 
and  those  that  had  cured  tAvice  or  thrice ; betAveen 
those  which  had  healed  three  different  people  once 
each  and  those  Avhich  had  healed  one  person  three 
times.  In  short,  there  Avere  approved  amulets  and 
amulets  not  approved;  a distinction  made  likewise 
as  to  Amulet-makers.  Besides  the  common  people 
in  daily  life,  physicians  in  their  professional  practi.se 
also  used  amulets:  the  Amulet  was  thought  to  ban- 
ish the  demon  causing  the  ailment  if  his  name  Avere 
Avritten  upon  the  kemi'a. 

Every  nation  in  turn  seems  to  have  held  that  the 
magical  arts  of  other  nations  were  superior  to  its 
OAvn ; and  therefore  it  is  easj^  to  understand  why  the 
greater  portion  of  the  amulets  described  in  Talmud 
and  Midrash  are  of  foreign  extraction,  as  evidenced 
by  their  foreign  appellations  or  by  other  indica- 
tions. Genuinely  Je.Avish,  hoAvever, 

Foreign  Avere  those  talismans  Avhich  consisted 
and  Domes-  of  strips  of  parchment  bearing  the 
tic  Amu-  name  of  God,  or  various  permutations 
lets.  of  its  letters.  Scripture  passages,  or  the 
like.  An  important  quotation  concern- 
ing these  is  found  in  a Baraita  (Shab.  1156):  “Talis- 
mans and  amulets,  although  containing  in  their 
letters  the  name  of  God  or  sundry  passages  out  of 
the  Torah,  maj'  not  be  saved  on  Sabbath  from  a 


conflagration;  let  them  burn  Avhcre  they  are.”  By 
letters  of  God’s  name  are  meant  anagrams  and 
transpositions  of  the  same;  see  Aiskax-AS.  Upon  an 
Amulet,  said  to  be  potent  in  curing  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  Avas  Avritten  niNnif  iTin'  H''  H’  “Yah,  Yah,  Lord 
of  Hosts”  (Yoma,  B4«).  As  stated  above,  medicine 
did  not  disdain  the  use  of  amulets.  Abraham  Avore 
a jewel  on  his  neck  Avhich  healed  every  sick  person 
he  looked  upon.  A “stone  of  preservation”  (px 
noipn)  Avas  said  to  protect  Avomen  from  miscarriage. 
The  egg  of  a grasshopper  Avas  said  to  protect  against 
earache ; the  tooth  of  a living  fox  against  sleepiness, 
and  of  a dead  one  against  sleeplessness.  A nail  from 
a galloAvs  protected  against  Avounds.  The  sages  of 
the  Talmud,  hoAvever,  forbade  the  use  of  all  such 
remedies,  as  being  “ heathen  practise.”  Tefillin  (pliy- 
lacteries)  and  mezuzot  (in.scriptions  on  door-posts)  are 
designated  by  the  Targum  on  Song  of  Solomon  (viii. 
6),  as  permissible  amulets,  pre.serving  Israel  from  the 
poAver  of  demons.  Sources  and  citations  concerning 
the  use  of  amulets  in  Talmudical  times  may  be  found 
in  BlaAi,  “Das  Altjiidische  ZauberAvesen,”  pp.  86, 
146;  Strasburg,  1898. 

•lewish  thought  and  action  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Avere  dominated  completely  by  the  Talmud.  Since 
this  autlnrity  did  not  forbid  the  use  of  Avritten 
amulets,  the  Jcavs  Avere  entirely  exposed  both  to  the 
groAvth  of  this  superstition  among  theniselves  and 
to  the  overAvhelming  inroads  of  the  su])erstitioua 
practises  of  tlie  nations  among  Avhom  they  (hvelt. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
Post-  the  Amulet  superstition  grenv  apace 
Talmudical  among  them.  It  flourished  most  in  the 
Age.  Orient,  the  ancient  home  of  all  magic 
and  siii)erstition.  Hai  Gaon,  the  en- 
lightened head  of  the  Pumbedita  Academy,  Avrote 
(about  1000),  “Sorcery  and  amulets  sprang  from  the 
Sura  Academy,  because  that  lies  near  to  Babylonia 
and  to  the  house  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  ” He  denies  the 
poAvers  of  amulets,  as,  for  instance,  that  a paiiyru-s- 
or  an  olive-leaf  inscribed  Avith  the  mystic  name  of 
God  Avould  put  robbers  to  flight;  or  if  the  same 
Avere  Avritten  upon  a ncAv  tile,  that  it  Avould  calm, 
the  sea;  or,  if  throAvn  upon  a man,  Avould  kill  him. 
He  admits,  hoAvever,  that  amulets  may  be  effective 
as  means  of  cure  and  ])rotection.  All  depends  upon 
the  Avriter  and  upon  the  moment  of  application ; for 
at  certain  times  the  best  are  ineffectual  (Ashkenazi, 
“Ta’am  Zekenim,”  566). 

That  in  the  ^liddle  Ages  the  .leAvs  Avere  influ- 
enced by  the  Babylonian  magic  especially,  and  not 
by  the  Egyptian — the  latter  distinguished  tAven^y 
different  sorts  of  amulets  (see  Budge,  “Egyptian 
Magic,”  p.  25,  London,  1899) — is  shoAvn  by  the  Jew- 
ish-Aramaic  charm-inscriptions  upon  Babylonian 
clay  boAvls  Avhich  possibly  served  as  a protection 
for  the  utensils;  that  is,  as  amulets  (IV’ohlstein, 
“DilmonenbeschAvorungen  aus  Nachtalmudi.scher 
Zeit,”  Berlin,  1894;  Stiibe,  “.liidi.sch-Babylonische 
Zaubertexte,”  Halle,  1895;  ScliAvab,  “Les  Coupes 
Magiques,”  etc.,  in  “Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeology,”  April,  1890;  idem,  “Coupes 
ii  Inscriptions  Magiques,”  ib.  June,  1891).  In 
Gaster’s  edition  of  “The  Sword  of  Moses”  (Lon- 
don, 1896) — a work  evidently  Avritten  under  Egyp- 
tian influence,  but  Oriental  in  its  origin  and  said  to 
belong,  according  to  its  editor,  to  the  fourth  century 
— a Avhole  series  of  kemi'ot  is  given  as  protective 
against  various  ailments  and  evils.  These  con.sist 
of  transpositions  of  the  names  of  God,  quite  unin- 
telligible to  the  modern  mind,  written  upon  paper 
or  engraved  upon  metal  plates,  and  thus  resembling 
the  magic  papyri  of  the  Greeks.  Exactlj^  as  with 
Egyptian  aimdets,  the  requisite  color  and  material  of 
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these  are  sometimes  indicated ; thus  one  charm  was 
to  be  written  on  a red  plate,  another  on  a silver  plate, 
and  so  on.  By  the  employment  of  these  amulets, 
paralysis,  sciatica,  eye  and  ear  ailments,  leprosy, 
and  other  evils  were  to  he  cured.  With  a certain 
plate  fastened  around  the  thigh,  a man  might  enter 
a fiery  furnace  and  come  out  unscathed.  Material 
and  inscription  of  the  Amulet  varied  according  to 
its  purpose.  By  its  means  fish  could  be  caught; 
the  love  of  a woman  secured  and  retained ; the 
sea  crossed  dry-shod;  wild  animals  slain;  terror 
diffused  through  the  world;  communion  had  with 
the  dead;  a sword  obtained  which  would  fight 
automatically  for  its  owner;  one’s  enemies  set  to 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces ; oneself  rendered  invis- 
ible; springs  of  water  found;  cleverness  attained; 
and  many  similarly  wonderful  things  accomplished. 
In  one  passage  a device  that  is  frequently  met  with 
in  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  magic  is  mentioned; 
namely,  the  preparation  of  an  image  and  working 
the  charm  desired  by  its  medium.  The  prescription 
runs : 

“ If  thou  desirest  to  cause  any  one  to  perish,  take  clay  from 
two  river  banks  and  make  an  Image  therewith ; write  upon  it 
the  man’s  name ; then  take  seven  stalks  from  seven  date-trees 
and  make  a bow  [here  follows  the  word  NnN’jpDm]  with  horse- 
hair (?) ; set  up  the  image  in  a convenient  place,  stretch  thy 
bow,  shoot  the  stalks  at  it,  and  with  every  one  say  the  prescribed 
words,  which  begin  with  Dnppx  and  end  with  'Didps,  adding, 
‘ Destroyed  be  N.,  son  of  N.!  ’ ” 

Gaster  {l.c.  pp.  13-19)  explains  why  these  means 
were  thought  to  be  effective.  It  appears  that  every 
angel  and  demon  is  bound  to  appear  and  obey  when 
he  hears  a certain  name  uttered  (p.  25,  lines  2-10). 
Even  Hai  Gaon  (“Responsen  der  Geonim,”  ed.  Har- 
kavy,  373,  p.  189)  says,  “ Amulets  are  written,  and 
the  divine  name  is  spoken,  in  order  that  angels  may 
help.”  But  a great  deal  W'as  made  to  depend  upon 
using  the  right  name  at  the  right  time,  a condition 
likewise  frequently  insisted  on  in  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  magical  works. 

“ Practical  Cabala,  ” or  the  art  of  employing  the 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  world  in  order  to  attain 
one’s  purpose,  is  founded  upon  the  mysticism  devel- 
oped in  the  “Sefer  Yczirali”  (Book  of  Creation). 
According  to  this  work,  God  created  the  world  by 
means  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  particularly 
those  of  His  name,  1,  n,  which  He  combined  in 
the  most  varied  ways.  If  one  learns  these  combina- 
tions and  permutations,  and  applies  them  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  place,  one  may  thus 
easily  make  himself  master  of  crea- 

Cabala.  tion,  since  God  Himself  not  only  per- 
mits but  desires  this ; for  these  formulae 
all  proclaim  monotheism.  The  Egyptians  held  a 
similar  view  (Budge,  l.c.  xiii.).  The  mystic  book 
“ Raziel  ” (eleventh  century),  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
considered  here,  is  also  of  Oriental  origin,  and  re- 
flects similar  views.  Instructions  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  amulets;  and  particular  days  and 
hours  are  indicated  as  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
(ed.  Amsterdam,  42i).  As  samples,  the  two  kem- 
i‘ot  in  the  next  column  may  serve. 

In  Europe,  Spain  comes  most  prominently  into 
view  in  the  consideration  of  amulets,  that  country 
being  a hotbed  of  superstition  and  Cabala.  Nah- 
manides  and  Adret  permit  the  employ- 
In  Europe,  ment  of  a metal  plate  with  the  image 
of  a lion  as  a remedy  against  a painful 
cough  (Adret,  “Responsa,”  Isted.,  167,  413).  This 
superstition  was  a universal  one,  and  is  mentioned 
also  by  Manasseh  ben  Israel  of  Amsterdam  (seven- 
teenth century),  who  remarks  that  Leone  Soavio 
recommended  it  to  Paracelsus  as  a cure  for  stomach- 


pain  (“Nishmat  Hayyim,”  third  treatise,  chap. 
XXV.).  Other  amulets  were  written  upon  parchment, 
on  the  skin  of  a fetus  or  of  a deer  (Adret,  ib.).  but 
were  of  avail  only  when  the  writer  and  the  chosen 
time  were  propitious.  Adret  also  forbids  such 


This  Amulet,  on  which  from  Psalm  xlv.  5 is  permuted, 
contains  space  for  a short  prayer  to  be  written  in,  expressive  of 
the  particular  object  to  be  obtained,  and  is  recommended  for 
use  in  furthering  all  business  enteiprises.  It  contains  the  usual 
shield  of  David  with  'nir.  It  must  be  written  upon  parchment, 
and  worn  on  the  left  side. 

charms  as  are  clearly  useless  (“  Novelise”  on  Shah.  67). 
In  Germany,  red  cords  with  corals  were  worn  as 
protection  against  the  evil  eye.  Christians  employed 
Jews  to  make  amulets  for  them;  for  these  had  the 
reputation  of  being  “ wise  folk.  ” Strangely  enough, 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  Jews  attached  to  their 
arms,  where  the  phylacteries  were  applied,  amulets 
containing  the  names  of  Christ  and  the  three  holy 
kings  (Berliner,  “Aus  dem  Leben  der  Deutschen 
.Tuden  im  Mittelalter,  ” pp.  97,  101).  Insanity  or 
epilepsy  was  cured  by  hanging  heets  around  the  pa- 
tient’s neck.  People  were  warned,  however,  that  the 
preparation  of  these  amulets  would  irritate  demons. 
Against  mi.scarriage  women  carried  a stone  around 
the  neck,  called  NHllpl'N,  a word  evidently  derived 
from  the  French  enceinte ; a liole  was  pierced  through 
it : it  was  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  a hen ’s  egg.  These 
stones,  which  had  a glazed  appearance,  were  found 
in  the  fields,  and  were  esteemed  of  priceless  value. 
A similar  purpose  was  served  in  antiquity  as  well 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  uctites.  For  lightening 
labor,  both  Jewish  and  Christian  women  wore  a piece 
of  a man’s  vest,  girdle,  or  other  clothing.  Luther 
relates  that  a Jew  presented  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony 
with  a button,  curiously  inscribed,  which  would 
protect  against  cold  steel,  stabbing,  or  shooting. 
The  duke  made  the  experiment  on  the  Jew,  hang- 
ing the  button  around  his  neck  and  then  slashing 
him  with  a sword  (Glidemann,  “Gesch.  des  Erzie- 
hungswesens  und  der  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Frankreich 
uiurDeutschland,”  pp.  205,  307,  214,  226,  Vienna, 
1880).  The  Italian  coin,  with  its  abracadabra-like 
inscription,  described  by  Giidemann  (“  Gesch.  d.  Erz. 
und  der  Cultur  der  Jud.  in  Italien,”  p.  335),  was  prob- 
ably of  Jewish,  and  not  of  Christian,  origin.  The 
medallion  bears  on  the  one  side  the  words  below,  the 
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Amulets  Hung  Up  at  Childbirth  for  Protection  Against  Lilith. 

(From  the  collection  of  Prof.  Richard  Gotthcil.) 
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Amulet 


Hebrew  transliteration  of  “Majcstas  YHWH  regis 
domini  mei  aniniuni  benignum  mibi  foveat  ” (May 
the  majesty  of  YHWH  foster  a kindly  disposition 
in  my  lord  the  king  toward  me).  Upon  the  other 

mn'  DNnDn''ND 
'no  mn  'jn 
nN  D'jm 
''PDj''no 
nnj 

“Majestas  YHWH  animiim  mei  regis  ad  me  in- 
clinet”  (May  the  majesty  of  YHWH  incline  the 
king’s  soul  to  me). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492 
caused  the  dissemination  of  the  Cabala  far  and  wide 
through  the  East 
and  the  West. 

Their  unexam- 
pled sufferings 
served  to  foster 
their  mystic  bent 
more  than  ever. 

The  Holy  Land, 
as  far  as  re- 
peopled by 
Spanish  exiles 
(notably  Safed), 
became  the  hot- 
bed of  the  most 
abstruse  secret 
lore,  which 
favored,  among 
other  things,  the 
employment  of 
amulets.  From 
Turkey  on  the 
one  side,  and 
from  Italy  on 
the  other,  the 
Cabala  spread  to 
Poland  and 
lands  adjacent ; 

Hasidism  arose 
there  and  flour- 
ishes there  t o- 
day.  This  mys- 
t i c i s m also 
prepared  the 
ground  for  amu- 
lets, so  that  there 
are  whole  books 
devoted  exclu- 
sively to  kemi'ot 
still  extant 
i n manuscript 
(compare  Benja- 
cob,  “ Ozar  ha- 
Sefarim,”  p. 

530).  This  so- 
called  “ practical 
Cabala  ” recommended  a number  of  talismans,  a de- 
scription of  which  must  be  omitted 
Tlie  Eiben-  here  in  order  to  describe  a celebrated 
schiitz  kemi'a  contest  of  the  middle  of  the 
Contro-  eighteenth  century.  Jonathan  Eiben- 
versy.  schiitz,  remembered  by  Jews  to-day 
as  an  eminent  Talmudist,  prepared  a 
number  of  amulets.  He  issued  them  in  Metz, 
where  he  was  rabbi,  and  later  in  Hamburg,  Al- 
tona,  and  Wandsbeck,  over  the  united  communi- 
ties of  which  he  presided  as  chief  rabbi.  He  made 
them  for  sick  children,  for  expectant  mothers,  also 
as  remedies  against  nose-bleed,  epilepsy,  and  the  evil 
eye.  He  furnished  one  that  would  banish  “croaking 


This  Amulet  is  claimed  to  be  well  approved,  and  protects  the  lying-in  mother  and  her 
child  against  witchcraft,  the  evil  eye,  and  demons,  and  is  given  in  “ Haziel,”  with  ex- 
plicit directions  for  use.  Its  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Adam.  The  four  words  out- 
side of  the  circle  are  the  names  of  the  four  rivers  issuing  out  of  paradise,  Gen.  ii.  10. 
In  the  circle  are  Psalm,  xci.  11;  the  names  of  Adam  and  Eve;  also  t in,  which  is 
equivalent  to  'itn.  Eve  (in  the  j1"n  system,  see  At-bash,  1*=^) ; then 
probably  a misprint  for  the  female  demon  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  14; 

then  come  “ the  first  Eve,”  and  names  of  angels  and  of  God  (iiih  = ni.n’ ; tn  this  per- 
mutation each  letter  is  represented  by  the  next  succeeding  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
thus  ^ = 3,  n = 1 etc.).  Outside  of  the  shield  of  David  stand  the  initial  letters  of  the 
well-ltnown  prayer  by  Nehunia  b.  ha-Kana,  nsh  njn,  also  the  words,  ttaa*  ynp,  “May 
Satan  be  tom  asunder ! ” The  innermost  space  finally  contains  words  from  Ex.  xl.  8, 
and  permutations  of  "lip,  a mystical  name  of  God. 


demons”  from  a house ; upon  digging  into  the  founda- 
tions, the  demons  would  then  be  found  in  the  shape 
of  veritable  croaking  frogs.  To  find  the  body  of  one 
drowned,  he  provided  a charm  in  the  shape  of  a writ- 
ten parchment  to  be  laid  on  the  bank  of  the  river  or 
pond.  He  claimed  to  have  been  partictdarly  suc- 
cessful with  his  amulets  in  helping  women  in  vari- 
ous emergencies;  and  statistics  were  said  to  support 
his  statements  that  since  he  had  ofliciated  as  rabbi  in 
Hamburg  scarcely  one  Jewish  woman  liad  died  in 
childbirth,  while  in  the  year  preceding  his  arrival 
“God’s  wrath  had  raged  widely”  in  such  cases. 
The  congregational  Hfbrah  lyuUsJia  (burial  society) 
confirmed  this  claim  officially.  All  of  this  became 
matter  of  public  discussion  when  Jacob  Emden, 

then  residing  in 
Altona,  and  Ja- 
cob Jo.shua  Falk, 
chief  rabbi  of 
Frankfort  - on  - 
the  - Main,  both 
learned  and  re- 
spected men, 
openly  charged 
E i be  n sch  it  tz 
with  invoking  as 
8 a V i o r i n hi s 
amulets  the  false 
Messiah , Shabbe- 
thai  Zebi.  The 
contest  waged 
furiously;  the 
S(;holars  and 
communities  of 
Germany,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Tur- 
key. the  Holy 
Ltind,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Hun- 
gary, and  else- 
where took  ac- 
tive p a r t i n a 
most  vehement 
discussion. 
Even  the  tem- 
poral authorities 
were  appealed 
to  by  Eiben- 
schfitz’s  op])o- 
nents,  applica- 
tion being  made 
to  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Hamburg, 
and  to  the  king 
of  Denmark. 
The  charge  was 
based  particu- 
larly upon  five 
amulets  issticd 
by  Eibenschlitz 
while  officiating  in  Metz,  and  which  were  certified 
to  by  the  congregational  officials,  as  having  been 
written  by  him. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  in  all  the  voluminous  dis- 
cussion, the  only  point  at  issue  was  the  employment 
of  the  false  Messiah’s  name  in  these  amulets;  not  a 
voice  was  raised  against  the  folly  of  amulets  in 
general.  The  common  impression  probably  was  that 
they  could  do  no  harm  and  might  serve  as  spiritual 
stimulants  in  the  way  of  the  wearer’s  reassurance 
and  mental  comfort.  This  widespread  discussion, 
however,  marks  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
the  medieval  faith  in  amulets;  since  then  it  has 
gradually  diminished  and  may  now  be  said  to  be 


Amulo 

Anakim 
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practically  extinct  except  in  the  Orient.  The  “ Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk  ” does  not  forbid  amulets  (see  “ Orah  Hav- 
yim,”  § 301,  34-27 ; § 305,  17 ; § 334',  14 ; 
In  Modern  “Yoreh  De‘ah,”§179,  12).  It  is  im- 
Times.  portant  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Jews, 
the  “people  of  the  Scripture,”  em- 
ployed mainly  written  parchments  for  such  pur- 
poses, not  bits  of  wood,  hone,  stone,  or  other  natural 
objects. 

Modern  Judaism  of  cour.se  approves  the  senti- 
ments of  Maimonides,  who  pronounced  against  them ; 


This  Amulet  is  “ for  protection  in  childbirth.” 


In  five  corners  of  the  six-cornered  “Shield  of  David,”  the  He- 
brew letters  of  the  verse  (Isa.  ix.  5),  uS  iS’  iS'  '3,  “For  unto  us 
a child  is  born,”  etc.,  are  scattered  promiscuously,  interspersed 
with  tho  letters  of  Nehunyah  ben  ha-Kana’s  prayer  (n33  xjn). 
The  word  D'Dnhh  in  the  interior  space  was  claimed  to  be  equiv- 
alent by  permutation  to  Shabbethai’sname  (’OhS’)  together  with 
the  initials  C'C ; that  is,  n'S’a  “King  Messiah.” 

he  denies  them  all  potency  or  virtue  whatever 
(“  Moreh,”  iii.  37),  and  speaks  of  the  “ craziness  of  the 
amulet-writers,  who  hope  to  accomplish  miracles  by 
permutations  of  the  Divine  Name  ” {ib.  i.  61,  end). 

Bibliography  : On  the  Eibenschiitz  controversy,  see  the  col- 
lected pamphlets  ncN  pdi:’,  Lemberg,  1877 ; Eibenschiitz’s 
own  defense,  ony  rm'’,  Altona,  1755 ; Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden, 
vii.  note  7. 

L.  B. 

AMULO  (AMOLON),  THEODBOLDUS : 

Archbisliop  of  Lyons  (841)  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald ; died  853.  From  liis  master  and  predecessor, 
Agobard,  he  learned  to  hate  the  Jews,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rheims  and  Archbishop 
of  Sens, who  nourished  tlie  same  sentiments,  he  tried, 
at  the  Council  of  Meaux  (849),  to  revive  the  old  canon- 
ical laws  and  anti-Jewish  restrictions.  But  Charles 
would  not  yield  to  the  prelate’s  injunctions,  and  dis- 
solved the  meeting.  Amulo,  however — unremitting 
in  his  efforts  against  the  Jews,  like  his  master — wrote 
a virulent  letter  to  the  spiritual  authorities,  in  which 
he  expounded  his  grievances  against  the  Jews,  for- 
getting no  fact  to  their  discredit,  not  even  the  con- 
verfsion  of  the  court-chaplain  Bodo  to  Judaism.  Al- 
though the  letter  did  not  immediately  produce  the 
effect  expected  by  its  author,  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  clergy,  who  were  at  that  epoch  generally 
favorable  to  the  Jews,  and  the  calm  enjoyed  by  Jews 
in  France  gradually  came  to  an  end. 

Bibliography:  Galland,  Veterum  Patrum  Bibliotheca,  yo\. 
xlii.;  Migne,  Patrohniia  Latina,  cxvi.  142  et  seq.;  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  la  France,  vlii.  650. 

I.  Br. 


AMUSEMENTS.  See  Games,  Pastimes. 

ANAB  (“  Grape  ”) : A city  in  the  hills  of  south- 
ern Judea,  lying  in  the  domain  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
50),  from  which  Joshua  exterminated  the  Anakim 
(Josh.  xi.  21).  It  is  still  ealled  Anab  (Buhl.  “Geo- 
graphie  des  Alten  Palestina,”  p.  164).  G.  B.  L. 

ANACLETUS  II.  (PIETRO  PIERLEONI) : 

Antipope  to  Innocent  H.  from  1130  to  1138.  By 
reason  of  his  Jewish  descent,  which  prompted  Vol- 
taire to  call  him  ironically  “the  Jewish  Pope,”  Ana- 
cletus  had  to  face  a great  deal  of  opposition  and 
calumny. 

An  ancestor  of  Anacletus,  whose  name  was  proba- 
bly Baruch,  had  grown  rich  in  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth century  by  lending  money  to  both  sides  in  the 
struggle  between  the  popes  and  the  Roman  nobilitj'. 
Ambition  prompted  him  to  embrace  Christianity, 
on  which  occasion  he  assumed  the  name  of  Bene- 
dict. He  married  a lady  belonging  to  an  aristocra- 
tic family  of  Rome,  and  his  son,  Leo  de  Benedicto 
Christiano,  subsequently  took  rank  among  the 
champions  of  the  papal  court  in  its  conflict  with  the 
imperial  party.  Leo’s  sou  Petrus  Leonis,  whose 
name  became  the  family  eponym,  resolved  to  devote 
his  own  son,  who  also  bore  his  name,  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  he  lived  to  see  this  son  wear  the  cardinal’s 
hat.  Pierleoni  did  not  become  pontiff,  however,  un- 
til after  the  death  of  his  ambitious  father. 

One  of  the  group  who  left  Rome  with  the  pope  Ge- 
lasius  H.  when  the  latter  fled  to  France,  Leo  sub- 
sequently was  a prominent  factor  in  the  election  of 
Calixtus  H.  The  latter  manifested  his  gratitude  to 
Pierleoni,  as  well  as  recognition  of  his  talent,  by  ap- 
pointing him,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1 123,  head  of 
the  papal  legation  to  France.  While  in  that  country, 
Pierleoni  had  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  several 
important  ecclesiastical  missions,  as  ivell  as  of  pre- 
siding at  the  councils  of  Chartres  and  Beauvais. 

Pierleoni  M’as  elected  pope  as  Anacletus  H.  in 
1130  bj'  one  faction  at  Rome,  while  another  fac- 
tion elected  Innocent  H.  Pierleoni 
Innocentll.  received  but  little  support  when  ele- 
His  vated  to  the  pontificate,  ivhile  luiio- 

Opponent.  cent  H.  was  upheld  not  only  by  the 
councils  of  Rheims  and  Pisa,  and  by 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
— who,  it  would  seem,  could  not  forgive  Anacletus 
his  reputed  Jewish  physiognomy — but  also  by  the 
entire  European  royalty,  vutli  the  exception  of  Roger 
of  Sicily,  who  was  Anacletus’  brother-in-law,  and  by 
the  duke  of  Aquitania.  It  redounds  to  the  honor, 
liberality,  and  magnanimity  of  the  population  of 
Rome  that  Anacletus  was  able  to  maintain  to  the 
last  his  authority  in  the  capital,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  IL,  who 
supported  Innocent  H. 

The  opposition  to  Anacletus  expressed  itself  in 
the  invention  and  dissemination  of  the  most  slander- 
ous reports  concerning  him.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  was  the  most  zealous  supporter  of  Innocent  in 
France,  quite  naturally  poured  forth  his  indignation 
in  a vehement  epistle  to  Lothaire,  to  the  effeet  that 
“to  the  shame  of  Christ  a man  of  Jewish  origin  was 
come  to  occupy  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.” 

But  aside  from  styling  him  “ Judieo-pontifex,”  the 
antagonists  of  Anacletus  circulated  the  most  igno- 

A j minions  rumors  about  him,  charging 
nf  ivr^ffoQ  with  the  systematic  robbeiy  of 

chapels  and  churches — in  the  disposal 
sance.  which  spoils  the  .Tews  Avere  desig- 

nated as  his  accessories — and  not  flinching  even  from 
accusing  him  of  being  guilty  of  incest.  In  brief, 
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the  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  liim  was  summed 
up  in  the  decision  that  he  was  not  only  as  bad  as,  but 
even  worse  than,  a Jew. 

Though  the  charge  of  assisting  the  pope  in  rob- 
bing the  churches  and  chapels  was  undoubtedly  a 
calumniation  of  the  Jews,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  Jews  sided  with  Anacletus  in  this  papal  schism, 
which  lasted  until  his  death,  in  the  year  1138.  The 
interests  of  their  own  safet}^  in  Rome,  where  his  sov- 
ereignty was  unquestioned,  must  have  urged  them 
to  adopt  the  polic}"  of  obedience  to  Anacletus.  In 
fact,  the  cold,  formal  response  with  which  Innocent 
H.  greeted  the  Jewish  delegation  upon  his  entry  into 
Rome  would  warrant  this  assunqition.  There  is  no 
ground,  however,  for  supposing  that  the  opponents 
of  Anacletus  had  used  their  influence  to  arouse  the 
fanaticism  of  the  masses  against  the  Jews.  Both 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  through  whose  indefatigable 
zeal  and  eloquence  the  rulers  of  France  and  of  Ger- 
many were  won  for  the  cause  of  Innocent,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome,  though,  as  a rule,  inimical  to 
the  Jews,  repeatedly  condemned  their  persecution 
and  oppression.  As  for  Anacletus,  however,  his  an- 
cestral connection  with  the  Jews  undoubtedly  served 
to  enhance  his  schismatic  troubles,  inasmuch  as  it 
afforded  his  antagonists  an  additional  ground  for 
calumniation.  Yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
vague  historic  recollection  of  Anacletus — his  Jew- 
ish origin,  his  ecclesiastical  struggle,  and,  perchance, 
his  friendly  attitude  toward  the  Jews— in  later  days 
fashioned  itself  into  a semi-mythical  background  for 
the  wide-spread  medieval  legend  relating  to  the  Jew- 
ish pope  (see  Andreas). 

Bibliooraphv  : Giidemann,  Gesch.  cles  Erzieliungsivesens 
ttnil  der  GvUur  dcr  Juden  in  Italian,  pp.  TBcfseq. ; Vogel- 
stein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Horn.  i.  !214  at  seq..  and 
index;  compare  Zopffel,  X)ie  Dappelwahl  des  Jahres  1130. 
Gottingen,  1871;  GlittiiKjcr  Gclehrte  Anzeigcti.  1876,  pp, 
2.')7,  304;  Gregorovius,  Gesch.  d.  Stadt  Bom  im  Mittelalter, 
Iv,  391-417, 

H.  G.  E. 

ANAGRAM  (Greek,  and  = “ over  again,”  and 
■ypdpfia  — “letter”);  The  letters  of  a word  so  trans- 
posed as  to  make  a different  word  or  phrase.  The 
use  of  anagrams  by  the  Jews  dates  back  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  Several  occur  in  the  Bible ; for  ex- 
ample: |n  XVD  njl  (“And  Noah  found  grace,”  Gen. 
vi.  8),  where  |n  is  probably  employed  because  of  its 
being  the  Anagram  of  nj ; nnV  nJHI  Tn^a  flN 
npP  (“Me  took  away  my  birthright,  and,  be- 
hold. now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing,”  ibid. 
xxvii.  36);  ISX  nnn  “INQ  (“A  garland  instead  of 
ashes,”  Is.  Ixi.  3);  yji  ItlO''  ’TIN  (“Let  all 
mj^  enemies  return  and  be  ashamed  suddenly,”  Ps. 

vi.  11);  nvyi  ’rn^’  ’3  py  iny  nNip  ioni 

(“And his  mother  called  his  name  Jabez,  saying.  Be- 
cause 1 bare  him  with  sorrow,”  I Cliron,  iv.  9). 

In  the  Talmudic  and  IMidrashic  literature,  ana- 
grams became  a system  of  Biblical  interpretation, 
called  plan  (inversions).  Elcazar  of  IModiin  in- 
troduced it  in  explaining  the  word  triD  (Gen.  xlix. 
4)  by  the  transposition  of  its  letters.  But  this  sys- 
tem, applicable  originally  only  to  the  transposition 
of  the  letters,  was  gradually  extended  to  simple 
transpositions  of  the  words.  Jewish  literature,  and 
especially  the  Jewish  poetry  of  the  Arabic  epoch, 
imitating  the  Arabic  poets,  who  had  a predilection 

for anagrams,offers man}' examples:  ON 

pfj  nOTN  ( “ If  you  mock  my  sickness,  I will  ten- 
der you  my  cheeks”),  Judah  ha-Levi,  “Diwan,”  ed. 
Brody,  ii.  149;  mv3i  pn  pTD  "i3  mvni 
(“And  she  amasses  corn  and  plenty  of  food  for  a time 


of  scarcity  and  famine  ”),  Alharizi,“  Tahkemoni,”  ed. 
Kaminka,  p.  49). 

The  golden  age  for  anagrams  began  with  the  Cab- 
ala. Tile  Platonists  had  strange  notions  as  to  the 
intiuence  of  anagrammatic  virtues,  jiarticularly  of 
anagrams  evolved  from  names  of  persons.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  cabalists,  like  all  the 
Neoplatoni.sts,  pretended  to  discover  occult  (piali- 
ties  in  proper  names  and  in  their  anagrams.  Thus, 
most  amulets  are  based  upon  the  transiiosition  of 
letters  (compare  “Raziel  lia-iMalak,”  p.  02).  Cab- 
alists explain,  for  instance,  the  custom  ot  reciting 
some  Mishnah  paragraphs  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  relatives  (Jnhrzeit).  by  pointing  out  that 
nJTO  (IMishnah)  contains  the  letters  of  HDCJ  (soul). 
Nearly  all  the  cabalistic  writings  give  rules  for  com- 
po.sing anagrams,  which  are  called  temurah  (change). 

1.  Bk. 

ANAH ; 1.  IMother  of  Ahollbamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  and  daughter  of  Zibeon  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
2,  14,  18,  25).  The  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  Peshitoread  “son,”  identifying  this 
Anah  with  No.  3 (see  below).  2.  Son  of  Seir,  the 
Horite,  and  brother  of  Zibeon ; one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20.  21;  I Chron.  i. 
38).  3.  Son  of  Zibeon,  who  is  specified  in  tlie  Bible 

as  “that  Anah  that  found  the  hot  sjirings  [DD'H: 
A.  V.  “mules, ”so  in  Targ.,  Ycr.,  and  Gen.  R.  on  the 
passage;  Pes.  54rf]  in  the  wilderness”  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
24;  1 Chron.  i.  40,  41). 

G.  B.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : As  early  as  the 

middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  rabbis  (iiscussed 
Anah’s  combination  of  Ha-Yemim  in  tlie  wilderness. 
In  his  commentary  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Jerome  cites 
the  following  definitions  of  the  word,  derived  from 
Jewish  sources:  (1)  “seas”as  though  Q't}’ (yammim); 
(2)  “ hot  springs  ” as  though  D’tDn  (hammim);  (3)  a 
swift-running  variety  of  the  ass,  called  “yemin,”  ob- 
tained by  Anah  through  a cross  of  the  domestic  with 
the  wild  ass;  and  (4)  “mules.”  The  last  interpre- 
tation was,  according  to  Jerome,  the  most  current 
among  the  Jews;  and  it  was  believed  that  Anah  was 
the  first  to  have  bred  the  mule,  thus  bringing  into 
existence  “a  new  animal  bred  contrary  to  natural 
laws.”  The  rabbinical  sources  are  familiar  with  this 
fourth  exjdanation,  and  make  the  additional  observa- 
tion that  “Anah  was  himself  a bastard,”  his  mother 
being  also  the  mother  of  his  father.  As  a juinish- 
ment  for  this  unnatural  combination  of  Anah.  God 
brought  into  the  world  the  deadly  water-snake, 
through  the  union  of  the  common  viper  (nj’Dn)  with 
the  Libyan  lizard  (pnn).  See  Gen.  R.  Ixxxii.  15; 
Yer.  Ber.  i.  125;  Bab.  Pes.  54rt;  Ginzberg,  “ IMonats- 
schrift,”  xlii.  538,  539.  L.  G. 

ANAIAH  (“The  Lord  Hath  Answered  ”) : ,1.  A 
supiiorter  of  Ezra  (Neh.  viii.  4),  who  is  called  Ana- 
nias in  I Esd.  ix.  43.  2.  A prominent  man  who 

sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 
These  two  may  be  identical.  G.  B.  L. 

ANAKIM. — Biblical  Data  : A pre-Canaanite 
tribe,  dwelling  (according  to  Josh.  xi.  21,  22, 
and  Judges,  i.  10,  20)  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
and  in  the  Philistine  plain  (Hebron,  Deiur,  Anab, 
Gaza,  Gath,  Ashdod).  Three  clans  are  mentioned: 
Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai  (Judges,  i.  10  ; Num. 
xiii.  22).  These  names  seem,  from  their  form,  to  be 
Aramaic:  but  what  this  fact  signifies  is  not  clear. 
The  Anakim  are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Caleb  (Josh.  xv.  14  ; Judges,  i.  20),  who  received 
their  territory.  In  Deut.  ii.  11,  the  Anakim  are 
called  a branch  of  the  Rephaim,  which  is  iierhaps 
a generic  term.  The  Hebrew  of  Num.  xiii.  33 
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classes  them  also  with  the  Netilim;  hut  the  clause 
is  not  in  the  Greek,  and  is  probably  a late  gloss. 
In  Judges,  i.  10,  the  conquest  is  ascribed  to  Judah. 
How  far  tlie  Anakim  had  been  absorbed  by  Canaan- 
ites  and  Philistines  is  uncertain.  On  the  genealogy 
in  Josh.  xiv.  12-15  and  xv.  13,  see  Hebron  and 
Kir.tatii  Arb.a.  T. 

In  Rabbinical  and  Hellenistic  Literature: 

According  to  rabbinical  tradition  (Gen.  R.  xxvi.),  the 
Anakim  are  of  the  same  Titanic  race  as  the  Reph- 
aim,  Nefilim,  Gibborim,  Zamzummim,  and  Emim. 
The  name  (as  though  containing  the  element  ‘anak 
= neck)  is  explained  in  the  Midrash  (Gen.  R.  xxvi.) 
as  indicating  that  they  wore  “neck-chains  heaped 
upon  neck-chains,”  or,  as  if  from  the  verb  “ to  press,” 
“force,”  that  they  seized  the  solar  disk  and  cried, 
“Send  us  rain,”  or  that  “ they  squeezed  their  heads 
into  the  sun  ” (Sotah,  34A;  see  Rashi  on  Yoma,  10a). 
Of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who  filled  the  spies  with 
awe  and  fear  by  their  gigantic  stature,  Ahiman, 
Sheshai,  and  Talmai  (Num.  xii.  22-33),  the  first 
is  represented  in  Num.  R.  xvi.  and  Tan.,  Shelah, 
7,  ed.  Buber,  11,  as  challenging  passers-by,  saying: 
“ Whose  brother  will  fight  with  me?  ” (a  play  upon 
“ Ahiman  ” = brother  of  whom) ; the  second  stood 
there  stolid  as  a block  of  marble  (a  play  upon 
shenh  — marble),  and  tlie  third  made  deep  fur- 
rows ( a play  upon  telaviim  — furrows ) in  the 
soil  with  every  step.  (Compare  Sotah,  346;  Yoma, 
10a,  which  has  a somewhat  different  and  possibly 
corrupt  version  ; see  Buber,  notes  to  Tan.  1.  c.)  And 
wlicn  the  spies  saw  these  men  towering  up  to  the 
sky  and  looking  as  if  piercing  the  sun,  they  were 
afraid  and  said : “We  are  not  able  to  go  up  against 
the.se  people,  for  they  are  stronger  than  He  [IJOO] ; 
that  is,  stronger  than  even  the  Lord  Himself!  ” (Num. 
xiii.  31). 

Of  tlie  size  of  the  Anakim,  a Midrash  fragment — 
found  by  Schechter  in  a Pentateuch  commentary  of 
the  tliirteeuth  century,  and  published  by  him  in 
“Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  Alexander  Kohut,” 
p.  492 — gives  the  following  description; 

“The  daughter  of  Anak  had  gone  into  her  father’s 
garden  and  taken  a pomegranate,  which  she  ate, 
after  having  peeled  off  the  skin  and  cast  it  aside. 
Then  the  twelve  spies  came  and,  seeing  her  father, 
were  struck  with  fear  and  hid  themselves  under  the 
pomegranate-skin,  believing  it  to  be  a cave.  The 
daughter  of  Anak  in  the  meantime  came  back  and, 
seeing  the  pomegranate-skin  still  lying  there,  was 
afraid  lest  her  father  might  scold  her  for  lack  of 
neatness.  She  therefore  took  the  pomegranate-skin, 
with  the  twelve  spies  hidden  therein,  and  cast  it  out 
of  the  garden,  noticing  the  weight  added  by  the  men 
no  more  than  if  the  skin  had  been  the  shell  of  an 
egg.  ” The  legend  bears  a striking  resemblance  to 
the  story  of  the  giant’s  daughter  reprinted  in  Grimm’s 
“Kinder  und  Hausmarchen ” (compare  Chamisso’s 
“Rieseufrauleiu”).  K. 

Critical  View  : The  origin  of  the  Anakim  is 

unknown,  and  they  have  left  no  trace  in  history. 
On  possible  (but  uncertain)  remains  of  them,  com- 
pare Nowack,  “Hebr.  Arch.”  § IG,  The  name 
“ Anak  ” (so  the  Greek),  or  “ the  Anak  ” (Hebrew),  is 
an  etymological  puzzle.  The  meaning  of  “beneha- 
Anak  ” is  uncertain.  It  is  interpreted  by  some  as 
“ the  long-necked  ” ; by  others,  as  “ the  necklace- 
wearers.”  It  is  perhaps  non-Semitic. 

Josephus  (“Ant.”  iii.  14)  relates  that  the  spies 
fotind  at  Hebron  the  posterity  of  the  giants;  and 
this  tallies  with  Josh.  xiv.  15,  according  to  which 
Hebron  was  the  city  of  Arba,  “tbe  greatest  man 
among  the  Anakim  ”(“  the  fatlier  of  Anak,”  Josh. 


xxi.  11;  the  Septuagint  has  the  “ brother  ” of  Anak). 
See  Moore,  “Judges,”  pp.  24  et  seq.  and  Driver, 
“Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,”  pp.  23,  40  (note); 
the  letter  refers  also  to  Goliath  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Rafa,  the  giant  of  Gath. 

ANALOGY : Talmudic  Ride  of  Interpretation. 
See  Talmud,  Hermeneutics  of. 

ANAMIM  : A Mizraimite  people,  unidentified, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  13  and  in  I Chron.  i.  11,  who 
dwelt  probably  in  Egypt  or  some  neighboring  re- 
gion in  Africa.  G.  B.  L. 

ANAMMELECH  (more  properly  ANXJME- 
LECH  ; “ Anu  is  Melek  ” or  “ Prince  ” ) : A god  wor- 
shiped by  the  Sepharvites  in  Samaria  under  the  As- 
syrian regime,  along  with  the  god  Adrammelech 
(il  Kings,  xvii.  31).  Anu  was  the  chief  of  the  old 
Babylonian  trinity,  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea;  and  if  Sepliar- 
vaim  (compare  f6.  24)  is  Sipparain  North  Babylonia 
(not  Sepharvaim  in  Syria,  H Kings,  xix.  13),  as  is 
very  probable,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
Anu  was  there  worshiped  under  this  appellation. 
It  is  stated,  however,  in  the  text,  that  children  were 
burned  in  sacrifice  to  Anammelech  in  Samaria;  and 
this  is  perhaps  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  offerings  were  ever  made 
in  Babylonia. 

Bibliography:  Schroder,  Phi'mizUche  Spraehe,  1869,  pp.  124- 

127;  DeVogiid,  Melanges  d' Archiologle  Orientale,  1868; 

George  Smith,  Assgrian  Discoveries,  London  and  New  York. 

1875,  p.  399 ; Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  0.  T. 

i.  276 ; Kawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  611. 

J.  F.  McC. 

ANAN  : Babylonian  amora  of  the  third  century, 
disciple  of  Mar  Samuel  (Yeb.  836,  Kid.  39a),  and 
contemporary  of  Rab  Huna  and  Mar  ‘Ukba  H.  (Ket. 
G9a).  Anecdote  and  legend  combine  to  illustrate 
Anan’s  renown  for  extreme  conscientiousness  in  his 
capacity  as  .ludge  in  civil  cases,  as  well  as  for  liis 
theosophic  speculations.  The  books  “ Seder  Eliyahu 
Rabbah  ” and  “Seder  Eliyahu  Zutta,”  mysterious  in 
more  than  one  sense,  are  said  to  have  been  composed 
during  visitations  Anan  received  from  the  propliet 
Elijah  (Ket.  106a).  (See  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.) 
Anan  was  prominent  as  a teacher  of  civil  law  and 
of  ritual ; and  though  R.  Nahman  once  criticized 
one  of  his  arguments — remarking,  “While  attend- 
ing Mar  Samuel,  you  must  have  spent  your  time 
in  playing  at  checkers”  (or  “chess,”  Iskundre,  Kid. 
216) — he  highly  respected  him,  and  addressed  him 
with  the  title  of  Mar  (“Master,”  Huh  56a).  R. 
Huna,  on  his  part,  did  not  consider  Anan  his  equal; 
and  when  the  latter  once  addressed  to  him  a mes- 
sage, headed,  “To  Huna,  our  colleague,  greetings,” 
he  felt  himself  depreciated  and  replied  in  a manner 
that  greatly  embarrassed  Anan  (Ket.  69a).  In  the 
field  of  the  Haggadah,  Anan  rarely  appears,  and 
then  only  as  the  transmitter  of  observations  of  his 
predecessors.  But  many  of  his  teachings  were  prob- 
ably incorporated  with  those  of  the  students  of  the 
school  that  bore  his  name,  Debe  Rab  Anan  (Suk. 
496;  Ber.  306;  Shab.  119a;  Yer.  Shab.  iii.  5c  (com- 
pare Bab.  Shab.  37a);  ‘Er.  746;  Yeb.  97a;  Yer.  Yeb. 
ix.  106;  Ket.  79a;  Git.  446;  Shebu'ot,  406;  Huh  46, 
38a,  56a).  S.  M. 

ANAN,  SON  OF  ANAN  : Born  about  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  common  era  (compare  Josephus,  “B. 
J.”  iv.  3,  );§  7 and  10) ; was  appointed  higli  priest  by 
Agrippa  II.,  in  the  3'ear62,  but  officiated  only  three 
months.  As  president  of  the  Sanhedrin  he  availed 
himself  of  a vacancy  occurring  in  the  procurator- 
ship  in  Judea,  to  convene  that  body  and  to  have 
certain  persons  obnoxious  to  him  condemned  and 
stoned  to  (’eath  as  lawbreakers.  (That  among  these 
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victims  was  James,  brother  of  Jesvis,  is  a Christian 
interpolation  in  Josephus;  compare  Schiarer,  i.JbO.) 
Albinus,  the  new  procurator,  rebuked  him  for  this 
high-handed  proceeding,  and  Agrippa  deprived  1dm 
of  Ids  position  (“Ant.”  xx.  9,  § 1). 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Jews,  however, 
in  the  year  66,  he  was  still  a leading  personage. 

Together  with  Joseph,  son  of  Gorion, 
Opposes  he  prepared  the  defenses  of  Jerusalem 
Zealots,  against  the  Romans  (“  B.  J.  ” ii.  20,  § 3 ; 

22,  § 1,  2),  but  he  immediately  took 
stand  against  the  Zealots  and  their  leader,  Simon 
bar-Giora.  When,  after  the  conquest  of  Galilee, 
the  fugitive  Zealots  under  John  of  Giscala  entered 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Judean  Zealots,  having  impris- 
oned all  prominent  men  of  moderate  views  as  being 
friendly  to  Rome,  obtained  possession  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  control  of  the  high-priestly  office,  Anan  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  to  oppose  the 
Zealots,  and  confined  them  in  the  Temple.  But  John, 
who  hitherto  had  supported  him,  now  suspected  him 
of  friendship  for  Rome,  and  went  over  to  the  Zealots. 
He  summoned  the  Idumeans  to  the  city,  and  they 
murdered  Anan,  who  with  other  leaders  had  refused 
them  entrance  (“B.  J.”  iv.  5,  §2). 

Anan  is  described  as  upright  and  unselfl.sh,  ready 
of  speech,  influential,  democratic,  and  liberty-loving, 
one  who  justly  discerned  that  the  only  hope  for  Jeru- 
salem lay  in  reconciliation  with  Rome  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  was  suggested  that  Josephus  shoidd  be 
recalled  from  his  post  as  general  in  Galilee,  Anan, 
who  with  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  recommended  his  re- 
call (“  Vita,”  38,  39,  44,  60),  is  characterized  by  Jose- 
phus as  venal.  His  behavior  in  the 
Anan’s  Sanhedrin  is  pronounced  Sadducean. 
Sadducean  This  reference  to  his  Sadducean  tenden- 
Tendencies,  cies  finds  remarkable  confirmation  in 
the  Talmudic  account  (Griitz,  “Gesch. 
d.  Juden,”  iv.  747)  of  the  Sadducean  form  of  Temple- 
worship  in  the  decade  before  70,  and  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  it,  fostered  by  the  Pharisaic  teachers  of  the 
time.  These  reports  gave  rise  to  the  general  opinion 
that  this  was  a forcible  effort  to  reestablish  Saddu- 
ceeism,  which  had  long  been  supplanted  by  Pharisa- 
ism, though  the  revival  was  short-lived  (compare 
Schiirer,  3ded.,  ii.  405).  It  has  recently,  however, 
been  suggested  that  the  Sadducean  view  of  the  sacri- 
ficial cult  had  up  to  that  time  predominated,  and  was 
only  then  giving  way  to  Pharisaism  (Chwolson, 
“Das  Letzte  Passahmahl,”  p.  87;  Biichler,  “Priester 
und  Cultus,”  pp.  54,  109).  A.  Bii. 

ANAN,  SON  OF  ANANIAS,  THE  HIGH 
PRIEST:  He  was  strategus,  or  governor  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  12,  § 6; 
“Ant.”  XX.  6,  § 2),  and  while  in  office  was  sent  (in 
52)  to  Rome  by  Ummidius  Quadratus,  governor  of 
Syria,  to  answer  to  Emperor  Claudius  for  participa- 
tion in  disturbances  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Judeans  and  the  Samaritans. 
With  him  were  his  father  and  Jonathan,  a former 
high  priest.  Through  the  influence  of  Agrippa  II.  he 
and  all  the  Judeans  under  accusation  were  acquitted, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (“Ant.”  xx.  8, 
§ 5,  and  9,  § 2;  “ B.  J.”  ii.  13).  Anan  probably  owed 
his  important  office  to  his  father’s  position,  as  did 
later  on  his  brother  Eleazar,  who  held  the  same  office 
from  63  to  66  (“Ant.”  xx.  9,  § 3;  “B.  J.”  ii.  17,  § 2; 
compare  Pes.  57a,  Bet  Hanin  ; Tosef.,  Men.  xiii.  21, 
Bet  Elhanan).  As  strategus,  Anan  probably  had 
charge  of  the  Temple  and  its  sacrifices. 

Bibliography:  Schiirer,  Gesch.  d.  Jlld.  Volkes,  3ded.,  il.  265; 
Biichler,  Priester  und  Cultus,  pp.  90  et  seq. 
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ANAN  BEN  DAVID,  Founder  of  the  Ka- 
raite Sect : In  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury and  in  the  whole  of  the  eighth,  as  a result  of 
the  tremendous  intellectual  commotion  produced 
throughout  the  Orient  by  the  swift  conquests  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  collision  of  victorious  Islam  with  the 
older  religious  and  cultures  of  the  world,  there  arose 
a large  number  of  religious  sects,  especially  in  Persia, 
Babylonia  (Irak),  and  Syria.  Judaism  did  not  escape 
this  general  fermentation;  the  weak  remnants  of  the 
early  schisms — the  Sadducees  and  Essenes — picked 
up  new  life  and  flickered  once  more  before  their  final 
extinction.  But  new  sects  also  arose  in  Judaism; 
the  most  important  of  which  were  the  Isawites 
(called  after  tlieir  founder  Abu  Isa),  the  Yudoaxites, 
and  the  Siiadganites  (followers  of  Yudgan  and 
Shadgan).  All  these  various  heresies  wouid  never- 
theless have  quickly  disappeared  or  been  assimilated 
by  rabbinical  Judaism,  if  the  political  conditions  of 
the  Jews  in  the  eastern  califate  had  not  pushed  to 
the  front  a certain  eqergetic  and  determined  man, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement. 
So  great  was  his  influence,  that  he  succeeded  in  uni- 
ting all  heterogeneous  antirabbinical  elements  under 
his  standard,  and  in  forming  a powerful  sect  out  of 
them.  This  man,  Anan  ben  David,  had  been  a can- 
didate for  the  highest  dignity  existing  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time — the  exilarchate.  When,  about 
the  year  760,  the  exilarch  (probably  Isaac  Iskawi) 
died,  it  appears  that  two  brothers  among  his  nearest 
kin,  probably  nephews  of  his,  Anan  and  Josiah  (Has- 
san),  were  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  exalted 
office.  The  former  was  older  and  richer  in  theolog- 
ical knowledge  than  the  latter,  and  was  thus  the  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  position  of  prince  of  the  Exile.  He 
should  have  received  the  preference  over  the  younger 
and  less  learned  Josiah;  nevertheless  the  nomination 
was  given  to  the  latter:  Josiah  was  elected  exilarch 
by  the  rectors  of  the  Babylonian  colleges  (the  Gconim) 
and  by  the  notables  of  the  chief  Jewish  congrega- 
tions; and  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  calif  of 
Bagdad. 

The  following  were  the  reasons  for  this  extraor- 
dinary result,  if  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties may  be  credited : In  the  first  place,  Anan  was 
of  a presumptuous  and  imperious  disposition,  while 
his  brother  was  unassuming  and  modest.  Then,  it  is 
said,  Anan  had  shown  evidences  of  lukewarmness 
toward  traditional  Judaism,  amounting  even  to  dis- 
dain; while  Josiah  was  juous  and  reverenced  con- 
formity to  the  Law.  Any  disregard  for  rabbinical 
Judaism  on  Anan’s  part  may  be  accounted  for  by 
his  long  sojourn  east  of  Bagdad  in  the  Persian -^leso- 
potamian  borderlands,  which  were  then  the  chief 
hotbed  of  antirabbinical  schisms.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Anan’s  proud  disposition  would 
by  no  means  permit  him  to  submit 
Proclaims  tamely  to  his  defeat,  and  place  him- 

Himself  self  in  subordination  to  his  younger 
Anti-  brother.  His  political  partizans.  who 
Exilarch.  seemed  to  follow  him  in  religious  mat- 
ters also,  did  not  desert  him,  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  Anan  jicrmitted  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed antiexilarch.  This  step  was  naturally  con- 
strued by  the  Mohammedan  authorities  as  rebellion 
against  the  august  authority  of  the  calif,  who  had 
formally  Invested  Josiah  with  the  position;  and  such 
an  act  on  the  part  of  a Dhimmi  (follower  of  a re- 
ligion tolerated  by  Islam ; that  is,  a Jew  or  Christian) 
must  in  a Mohammedan  state  appear  serious  in  the 
extreme. 

Therefore  when  Anan’s  proclamation  of  himself 
as  exilarch  became  known,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
authorities  one  Sunday  in  the  year  767,  and  thrown 
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into  prison,  to  be  executed  on  the  ensuing  Friday, 
as  guilty  of  high  treason.  But  luckily  for  Anan, 
he  met  in  jail  a very  prominent  and  shrewd  fcllow- 
]>risoner,  no  other  than  the  founder  of  the  great 
lilohammedan  casuistic  school  of  the  Hanitites  (whose 
ritual  is  dominant  in  Turkey  at  the  present  day), 
of  the  name  of  al-Nu'man  ibn  Thabit,  surnamed  Abu 
Hanifah.  He  gave  the  unhappy  pretender  to  the 
exilarchate  the  following  veiy  shrewd  advice,  which 
saved  his  life:  The  pretender  should  set  himself  to 
expound  all  ambiguous  and  doubtful  precepts  of 
the  Torah  in  a fashion  exactly  op])osed  to  the  tra- 
ditional interpretation,  and  make  this  principle  the 
foundation  of  a new  religious  sect.  He  must  next 
get  his  partizans  to  secure,  by  means  of  presents 
and  bribes  to  the  highest  offleers  of  the  court,  the 
presence  of  the  calif  himself  at  the  trial — his  pres- 
ence not  being  an  unusual  thing  at  the  more  impor- 
tant prosecutions.  At  the  right  moment,  Anan 
was  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  calif  and 
exclaim,  “O  Ruler  of  the  Faithful! 

Line  didst  thou  appoint  my  brother  Josiah 
of  to  a position  of  dignity  in  one  religion, 
Defense,  or  in  two?”  Undoubtedly  the  calif 
would  answer,  “ Only  in  one. ” There- 
upon Anan  was  to  declare  that  his  religion  -was 
(piite  a different  one  from  that  of  his  brother  and  of 
the  rabbinical  Jews,  and  that  his  followers  entirely 
coincided  with  him  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine; 
which  was  an  easy  matter  for  Anan  to  say,  because 
the  majority  of  them  were  opposed  to  the  rabbis. 
The  ju'etender  and  his  friends  complied  with  the 
shrewd  counsel  given  by  Abu  Hanifah.  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  calif  Almansur  (704-775)  Anan  de- 
fended himself  most  skilfully.  Moreover,  Anan 
won  for  himself  the  special  favor  of  the  calif  by  his 
protestations  of  deep  veneration  for  Mohammed  as 
the  prophet  of  the  Arab  nation  and  of  the  world  of 
Islam,  and  by  the  declaration  that  his  new  religion, 
in  many  points,  entirely  coincided  with  the  Moham- 
medan; instancing  the  fact  that  the  setting  of  the 
festivals  was  not  decided  by  the  astrononucal  calcu- 
lations of  a calendar — as  with  tlie  rabbinical  Jews — 
but  by  the  actual  observation  of  the  new  moon — as 
with  the  followers  of  Islam.  In  this  way  the  pris- 
oner, though  he  had  alread}'  been  condemned  to 
death,  succeeded  in  gaining  not  only  his  freedom, 
but  also  in  winning  the  favor  and  the  protection  of 
the  ruler  and  of  all  the  Arab  authorities— a circum- 
stance which  ju-ovedof  the  greatest  assistance  to  this 
new  sect,  so  strangely  founded. 

Anan  was  now  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  new  religion  and  its  new  code. 
But  one  thing  was  es.sential:  it  must  deviate  from 
traditional  .Judaism,  for  that  was  the  very  raison 
d’etre  of  his  new  sect  and  the  justification  for  his  re- 
lea.se.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  his  followers 
were  antirabbinical  also  made  this  course  advisable. 
His  “Sefer  lia-iMizwot  ” (The  Book  of  the  Precepts), 
which  occupied  him  for  several  years,  and  which 
was  published  about  770,  must  becon- 
His  Book  sidcred  the  basis  of  tlie  newly  found 
of  Laws.  Ananite  sect.  It  betra.vs  very  clearly 
that  its  author  was  anything  but  an 
original  genius.  He  simply  ap]iropriated  interpre- 
tational  deviations,  already  existing,  and  ancient 
doctrinal  differences.  An  analj^sis  of  Anan’s  code 
exhibits  the  following  aspects: 

(1)  Anan’s  rclationshi])  to  the  rabbinical  or  tradi- 
tional legislation  may  be  coinjiared  to  tliat  of  a trav- 
eler in  an  unknown  region,  who,  though  he  desires  to 
separate  from  his  guide,  realizes  that  he  is  not  able  to 
find  the  way  by  himself,  and  is  thus  compelled  to 
follow  his  leader,  to  keep  his  eyes  riveted  on  his 


footprints,  and  at  the  same  time  to  select  parallel 
paths  and  side-lanes  in  order  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  independence.  Thus  we  find  that  although 
this  schismatic  made  the  total  rejection  of  tradition 
his  watchword,  he  availed  himself  of  the  identical 
rules  of  interpretation  framed  in  the  Talmud — the 
so-called  “ Middot  ” of  R.  Ishmael— for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  religious  laws.  He  makes  many 
modilicatious  in  them,  it  is  true,  and  forces  many 
exaggerations  upon  them;  and  with  his  imperfect 
philological  attainments  elicits  some  very  curious 
ideas.  He  draws  freely  upon  those  divergent  opin- 
ions that  are  set  down  in  the  Talmud,  but  that  did 
not  attain  recognition  as  authoritative  decisions  for 
religious  practise  (Halakah).  From  rabbinical  juris- 
prudence he  adopted  some  material  with  arbitrary 
modifications;  other  details  again  he  accepted  bodily 
from  the  Talnmd  as  true  and  binding  traditions; 

these  latter  the  Karaites  designate  as 

Its  Essen-  the  “ iidierited  burden  ” {sebel  ha- 
tial  yerushah).  And  since  Anan  design- 

Features.  edly  imitates  the  language,  style,  and 
fasliiou  of  the  Talmud  most  accu- 
rately, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a gaon  of  the 
ninth  century  could  say  that  the  schismatic  prom- 
ised his  followers  to  give  them  a Talmud  all  for 
themselves,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  did  furnish  them 
with  a most  impious  one. 

(2)  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  founder 
of  the  Karaite  sect,  in  order  to  attach  to  himself  all 
who  had  espoused  antirabbinical  schisms,  adopted 
many  of  their  principles  and  opinions  in  his  new  re- 
ligious code.  As  far  as  is  now  known  he  took  much 
from  the  old  Sadducees  and  Essenes,  whose  rem- 
nants still  survived,  and  whose  writings — or  at  least 
writings  ascribed  to  them — were  still  in  circulation. 
Thus,  for  example,  these  older  sects  prohibited  the 
burning  of  any  lights  and  the  leaving  of  one’s  dwell- 
ing on  the  Sabbath;  they  also  enjoined  the  actual 
observation  of  the  new  moon  for  the  appointment  of 
festivals,  and  the  holding  of  the  Pentecost  festival 
always  on  a Sunday.  From  the  heresies  of  the  Isa- 
wites  and  the  Yudganites  immediately  preceding 
this  cijoch,  he  borrowed  the  recognition  and  justili- 
cation  of  .Jesus  as  the  prophet  for  the  followers  of 
Christianity,  and  of  Mohammed  for  those  of  Islam; 
in  this  way  ingiatiating  himself  with  professors  of 
those  creeds.  From  them,  too,  came  his  prohibition 
of  all  meat — with  the  exception  of  the  flesh  of  the 
deer  and  the  dove — in  token  of  mourning  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  at  .Jerusalem. 

(3)  The  Mohammedan  theologian,  Abu  Hanifah, 
who  gave  Anan  such  succe.ssful  counsel,  seems  also 
to  have  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  lat- 
ter’s religious  system.  The  following  utterance  maj' 
serve  as  characteristic  of  Abu  Hanifah : 

“Concerning  those  things  that  we  have  received  from  God 
and  His  propliet  [Mohammed],  we  accept  them  with  micondi- 
tional  and  total  submission.  Concerning  those  teacliings  and 
opinions  that  belong  to  tlie  associates  and  companions  of  tlie 
prophets  [the  Asliali],  we  select  from  them  the  best.  But  as  to 
all  things  else,  wliicli  other  teacliers  wlio  followed  them  have 
left  to  ns,  we  regard  them  as  matters  which  came  from  persons 
that  were  human  beings  like  ourselves.” 

Although  Anan,  in  common  with  older  schismat- 
ics, wasoppo.sed  in  certain  points  to  traditional  Juda- 
ism, he  evidently  could  not,  as  long  as  he  laid  claim 
to  an  office  dependent  upon  the  Babylonian  rabbin- 
ical academies,  have  possibly  devised  so  radical  a I'roj- 
ect  as  that  of  completely  overturning  the  thousaiul- 
year-old  edifice  of  rabbinical  .ludaism.  It  could  only 
have  been  such  circumstances  as  those  which  made 
the  creation  of  a new  sect  a matter  of  life  or  death 
for  him,  and  that  fatefid  meeting  with  Abu  Hanifah, 
which  could  have  induced  him  to  apply  to  Judaism 
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the  iiiaxiinof  the  celebrated  IMohammedaii  tlieologian 
just  quoted.  Anau  imitated  this  Arab  teaclier  still 
further.  Abu  Hanifah  was  accustomed  in  certain 
cases  to  lake  the  words  of  tlie  Koran,  not  in  their  lit- 
eral, but  in  a symbolical  sense  (Ta’awil);  and  Anan 
adopted  the  same  method  with  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Bible.  Illustrations  of  this  method  are  not  in- 
frequently, indeed,  afforded  by  the  Talmud  itself. 
Thus  he  interpreted  the  prohibitiou  of  plowing  on 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21)  as  applying  to  marital  in- 
tercourse; the  word  “brothers”  {ahim,  Dent.  xxv. 
5)  in  connection  with  the  levirate  marriage  he  inter- 
preted as  “relatives,”  etc.  But  Anau’s  indebtedness 
to  Abu  Hanil'ah’s  system  was  most 
Built  upon  suggestively  demonstiated  in  the  fol- 
Analogy.  lowing.  Abu  Hanifah’s  chief  impor- 
tance in  the  range  of  Mohammedan 
theology  consists  mainly  in  that  to  the  three  accepted 
sources  of  law  in  Islam — the  Koran,  the  Sunnah  (tra- 
■dition),  and  the  Ijma‘  (agreement  among  Moslems) — 
he  added  a fourth;  namely,  Rai  (the  speculative,  indi- 
vidual view),  claiming  that  in  cases  not  provided  for 
in  the  first  three  sources  of  law,  it  is  permitted  to 
the  teacher  of  religion  and  to  the  judge  to  make 
his  own  decision  with  his  own  speculative  reason 
in  accordance  with  analogy  (Ki’as;  Hebrew  /lekesJi 
■or  viah  mazirm)  with  the  cases  actually  provided. 
Now  with  Anan,  too,  it  is  found  that  the  greater 
number  of  his  innovations  are  based  upon  analogy. 
But  he  distinguished  himself  from  his  Mohammedan 
model  in  that  he  built  mainly,  not  upon  analogy  of 
•subject  as  Abu  Hanifah  did,  but  upon  analogy  of  ex- 
pressions, of  words  (the  rabbinical  gezerah  sliawah), 
indeed  even  upon  analogy  of  single  letters;  a system 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  a step  in  advance. 
The  earliest  sources  tell  also  of  another  doctrine  bor- 
rowed by  Anan  from  the  Mohammedans ; namely,  the 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  (metempsy- 
■chosis).  This  doctrine,  represented  in  Greek  an- 
tiquity especially  by  Empedocles  and  the  Pythago- 
reans, had  always  been  wide-spread  in  India,  and  was 
■encountered  there  by  a Mohammedan  sect  called  the 
Rawendites,  adopted  by  them,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  was  carried  to  Babylonia  (Irak). 
This,  too,  was  annexed  by  the  Karaite  schismatic, 
and  lie  is  said  to  have  written  a special  work  in  its 
defense. 

In  regard  to  general  characteristics,  this  founder 
■of  Karaism,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  anything  but 
a reformer  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 

Minute  word;  for  instead  of  lightening  the 
Prescrip-  load  of  traditional  law.  he  increased 
tions.  the  severity  of  religious  praxis,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following.  Anau 
rejected  all  the  admeasurements  instituted  by  the 
rabbis  (shi'urim)-,  and  instead  of  any  permissible 
minimum  for  prohibited  things — which  the  Talmud 
admits,  as  for  instance  ahin/iim,  one  part  in  sixty,  or 
ke-zait,  “the  size  of  an  olive,”  etc. — he  insisted  that 
even  the  smallest  atom  of  anything  prohibited,  min- 
gling with  an  infinitely  large  quantity  of  a thing 
permitted,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  of  the 
latter  prohibited.  In  his  law-book  he  maintains  that 
as  long  as  Israel  is  in  exile  the  flesh  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, with  the  exception  of  the  deer,  is  prohibited. 
The  Talmud  relates  that  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Teinple,  certain  ascetics  (penmhim)  sought 
to  prohibit  meat  and  wine  because  they  had  been 
employed  in  the  Temple  ritual,  and  that  Rabbi 
Joshua  ben  Hananiah  repressed  the  movement.  The 
schismatic  Abu  Isa,  just  before  Anan’s  time,  had 
succeeded  in  imposing  this  piece  of  asceticism  upon 
his  followers  as  a law.  His  example  was  now 
followed  by  Anan,  who  in  addition  prohibited  the 


flesh  of  poultr}'  and  of  all  birds  with  the  exception 
of  the  pigeon  and  turtle-dove.  The  additional  abo- 
lition by  him  of  the  injunction  against  eating  meat 
and  milk  together  {hamr  he-hnhth)  was  thus  rendered 
almost  gratuitous.  To  this  limitation  of  the  eating 
of  meat  must  also  be  added  his  regtdation  concern- 
ing the  personalit}'  of  the  individual  who  slays  crea- 
tures tor  food;  Anan  rejected  the  broad  precept  of 
the  Talmud  that  “slaughtering  is  permissible  to 
anybody,”  demanded  a certain  dignity  for  the  act, 
and  required  from  the  slaughterer  a 
Buies  for  complete  profession  of  faith.  From 
Slaughter-  this  dates  the  Karaite  custom  of  reci- 
ing.  ting  the  articles  of  the  creed  prepara- 
tory to  slaughtering.  Finally,  not  sat- 
isfied Avith  the  Talmudic  dictum  that  in  the  act  of 
slaughtering  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  through  tAvo  ducts 
— gullet  and  Avindpipe— Anan  required  that  in  addi- 
tion tAvo  more — artenes  or  veins— should  be  .severed. 
In  addition  to  the  legal  fast-days  api)ointed  by  the 
Bible,  Anau,  by  means  of  Avord-analogies  and  pecul- 
iar misinterpretation,  instituted  the  folloAving:  The 
seventh  day  of  every  tnonth;  the  14th  and  loth  of 
Adar  instead  of  the  rabbinical  fast  of  the  13th,  in- 
cluding thus  the  Purim  festival;  also  a seventy-days’ 
fast  from  the  13th  of  Nisan  to  the  23d  of  SiAvan;  in- 
cluding Passover  and  Pentecost  as  times  of  fasting 
Avhen  neither  food  nor  drink  could  be  partaken  of 
by  day. 

Circumcision  of  children,  according  to  Anan.  must 
be  performed  Avith  the  scissors  only;  any  other  in- 
strument Avas  strictly  forbidden  under  penalty  of 
death.  Other  regulations  concerning  the  same  cere- 
mony Avere  of  a like  stringent  character,  and  only 
he  upon  Avhom  the  oiieration  had  been  performed 
accuratel}'  and  Avith  full  observance  of  all  these  re- 
quirements Avas  alloAved  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
mohel  (circumciser).  The  omission  of  any  single 
detail  rendered  the  ojieration  insufficient  and  vain, 
necessitating  its  reperformance.  An  adult  (that  is,  a 
proselyte)  might  be  circumcised  only  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  month. 

It  Avas  forbidden  to  go  oAitside  of  one’s  (hvelling 
on  the  Sabbath  exce])t  for  pur)ioscs  of  prayer  or 
necessity.  Anything  that  is  ordina- 
Rules  for  rily  carried  on  the  shoulders,  OAving  to 
Sabbath,  its  size  or  Aveight,  might  not  be  car- 
ried around  even  in  a room.  Anan’s 
laAV-book  insists  that  the  Sabbath  evening  (Friday) 
must  be  ]ia.ssed  in  darkness;  lights  kindled  in  the 
daytime  on  Friday  must  be  extinguished  at  night- 
fall, for  it  is  forlfidden  to  pass  the  Sabbath  in  a place 
artificially  illuminated.  Cooking  and  baking  must 
be  done  on  Friday,  not  only  for  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, but  also  for  Saturday  night,  to  forestall  any 
imi)atient  longing  for  the  close  of  the  Sabbath. 
Viands  already  prepared  must  not  be  kept  Avarm, 
but  eaten  cold.  Unleavened  bread  (M.azzaii)  luAist 
be  made  exclusively  of  barle}'-meal,  and  he  that  pre- 
pares it  out  of  Avheaten  meal  incurs  the  punishment 
ajApointed  for  those  that  eat  actual  leaven  {hnmez). 
Nor  may  this  unleavened  bread  be  baked  in  an  oven, 
but,  like  the  paschal  lamb,  it  must  be  masted  on  the 
coals.  In  spite  of  his  pretendedly  tolerant  utter- 
ances concerning  the  founders  of  Christianity  and 
Islam,  Anan  amplified  very  considerably  the  tradi- 
tional injunctions  designed  to  keep  the  Jews  distinct 
from  other  nations,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the 
dietary  laAvs. 

That  the  founder  of  Karaism  had  small  respect  for 
science  is  often  shoAvn  in  his  laAv-book.  He  forbids 
the  use  of  medicines  and  of  medical  aid  in  general,  for 
it  is  Avritten.he  says,  “ I,  God,  am  thy  physician  ” (Ex. 
XV.  26);  this  is  held  to  prohibit  drugs  and  doctors. 
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His  opposition  to  the  astronomical  determination  of 
the  festivals,  of  which  he  boasted  to  the  calif,  led  him 
to  declare  astronomy  as  a branch  of  the  astrology 
and  divination  forbidden  in  the  Bible,  thus  undermi- 
ning the  very  foundation  of  the  rabbinical  calendar. 

The  impelling  reasons  for  this  rigorous  tendency 
evinced  by  Anan  in  his  legislation  can  not  now  be 
accurately  stated.  Possibly  experi- 
Reasons  ence  with  the  sects  of  the  Isawites, 
for  His  Yudganites,  and  Shadganites,  which 
Views  and  immediately  preceded  him  and  were 
Methods,  all  more  or  less  liberal  in  their  views 
— some  of  them  maintaining  that  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  whole  Jewi.sh 
ceremonial  law  was  no  longer  obligatory — showed 
him  that  such  liberality  soon  lost  its  attraction  for 
the  main  body  of  the  people,  and  completely  failed 
to  impress  them.  This  seems  to  have  induced  Anan 
to  strike  out  iu  the  opposite  direction.  He  may  also 
have  been  influenced  in  this  attitude  by  the  prepon- 
derance in  both  numbers  and  influence  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  strict  Sadducees  among  his  followers. 
At  all  events,  his  rigorous  restraints  caused  many 
Karaite  writers  to  reckon  him  among  the  ascetics 
( perus/nm)  and  among  those  “ who  mourned  for  Zion” 
(Abele  Zion). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole 
Ananite  legislation  was  better  fitted  for  the  world- 
renouncing  recluse  than  for  the  free  citizen  of  the 
world.  Although  the  story  that  Anan  removed  to 
Jerusalem  is  a later  invention,  it  is  true  that,  some 
time  after  his  death,  his  devoted  followers,  who 
were  called  Ananites  (the  name  Kara- 
Karaism  ites  appears  later),  could  find  no  bet- 
Succeeds  ter  course  than  to  settle  in  the  holy 
Ananism.  city  and  live  there  a secluded  life  of  as- 
ceticism. They  graduallj^  disappeared ; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  antirabbinical  schismatics 
separated  themselves  by  degrees  from  the  Ananites 
and  created  the  much  milder  form,  Karaism,  which 
is  belter  fitted  for  secular  life. 

During  his  life,  however,  Anan’s  political  influ- 
ence was  sufficient  to  group  all  antirabbiuical  se- 
ceders  around  him  and  keep  them  together.  The 
general  and  unlimited  freedom  in  the  investigation 
and  exposition  of  the  religious  law  which  he  openly 
proclaimed  possessed  a special  attraction  for  all  op- 
ponents of  traditional  Judaism.  His  well-known 
declaration  expresses  this  principle,  “Search  thor- 
oughly in  the  Law  and  depend  not  upon  my  opin- 
ion.” It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
closed  his  life  as  undisputed  head  of  the  new  sect 
(about  790-800),  and  transmitted  his  position  to  his 
son  Saul,  whose  descendants  were  designated  nesiini 
(princes)  by  the  Karaites. 

Bibliography  : All  ancient  sources  and  many  new  ones  from 
manuscripts  were  collected  by  S.  Pinsker  in  his  epoch-making 
work  (not  free  from  errors),  Likkiite  Kadmimiyot,  Vienna, 
1860,  which,  before  publication,  was  utilized  by  Jost  (additions 
to  the  second  volume  of  liis  Gesch.  des  Judeiithums  und 
Seiner  Se/cf  6 n,  Leipsic,  18.59,  and  byGratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden, 
vol.  v.,  new  ed.,  Leipsic,  1895),  and  contains  the  best  matter 
available  upon  the  subject.  Anan  has  been  treated  by  Fiirst, 
Gesch.  d.  Kardert.  Leipsic,  1863,  at  great  length  (but,  besides 
Pinsker’s  data,  much  is  contained  that  is  unfounded  and  fan- 
tastic). These  were  followed  by  Hamburger  in  Winter  and 
Wiinsche’s  JUdische  Literatur.  The  writer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  several  new  manuscript  sources,  including 
fragments  of  Anan’s  Codex,  published  in  the  Russian  Voskhod 
(1897-98);  also  outlined  in  German  in  the  new  edition  of  Gratz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  1895,  vol.  v.,  and  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  Jlid. 
Gesch.  u.  Lit.  (Karpeles,  Berlin,  1899). 

A.  H. 

ANAN  BEN  MARINTJS  HA-KOHEN;  Rab- 
binical authority  in  Siponte;  born  probably  about 
1040.  Conjointly  with  his  somewhat  older  colleague, 
Kalonymus  ben  Shabbethai,  he  signed  a rabbinical 


responsum  before  the  latter  removed  to  Worms,  1070. 
His  colleagues  in  Siponte  were  Melchizedek  ha-Ko- 
hen  and  Elhanan.  Anan  is  known  only  from  a men- 
tion of  him  made  by  the  Roman  rabbis  Menahem 
b.  Solomon  (in  3112  and  from  this  in  iri’ni  HD'X 
§ 157)  and  Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  Linaw  (in  “Shib- 
bale  ha-Leket,”  ed.  Buber,  i.  34,  292).  Two  halakic 
decisions  and  a poem  on  Elijah  are  mentioned  as  be- 
ing by  him  (see  Zunz,  “ Literaturgesch.  ” p.  163). 

H.  V. 

ANAN,  SALVATORE : Italian  writer,  pam- 
phleteer, and  revolutionary  leader;  born  at  Ferrara, 
1807;  died  at  Genoa,  1874.  In  recognition  of  his 
patriotic  zeal  and  literary  ability,  the  National  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1848,  elected  liim  secretary  and, 
a few  days  later,  representative  for  Turin.  In  1849 
he  was  elected,  b}’  an  overwhelming  majority,  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome.  The  Republic 
of  Rome  sent  him  on  an  important  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Venice.  Toward  the  end  of  1849  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Pontifical  States  and  from  Lombardy 
and  settled  at  Genoa,  where  he  died.  His  collection 
of  books,  which  was  rich  in  works  on  literature  and 
politics,  he  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  the  city  of 
Genoa. 

Bibliography  : Pesaro,  Memnrie  Storiche  sulta  Comunitd 

Israelita  Ferrarese,  pp.  90,  120. 

M.  K. 

ANAN,  SON  OF  SETH.  See  Annas. 

ANANEL.  See  PIananel. 

ANANEL  (HANANEEL)  DI  FOLIGNO : 

Baptized  Jew;  lived  at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Joseph  ha-Kohen  reports  in  his  “ ‘Emck 
ha-Baka”  that  Ananel  was  the  leader  of  a trium- 
virate of  apostates,  who.  in  1553,  appeared  before 
Pope  Julius  HI.  with  a sharp  arraignment  of  the 
Talmud.  Joseph  Moro  and  John  Baptista  Romano 
Eliano,  the  grandson  of  Elias  Levita,  were  his  com- 
panions. The  tradition  is  that  these  converts 
were  employed  by  two  rival  publishers  of  Jewish 
books  at  Venice,  and  that  in  the  course  of  competi- 
tion they  were  sent  to  Rome.  They  denounced  the 
Talmud  as  containing  defamatory  statements  re- 
garding Jesus,  the  Church,  and  Christianity  in  gen- 
eral, and  as  constituting  the  sole  impediment  to  the 
wholesale  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Julius  HI.  was 
neither  a fanatic  nor  inimical  to  the  Jews:  his  two 
physicians  were  Vital  Alatino  of  Spoleto  and  the 
Marano  Amatus  Lusitanus.  But  the  case  in  ques- 
tion lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction:  it 
belonged  to  the  court  of  the  Inquisition,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  the  extremely  fanatical  advocate  of 
the  universalization  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the 
Dominican  Caraffa.  On  Aug.  12,  1553,  tlie  pope 
signed  the  edict  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  Tal- 
mud, submitted  by  Caraffa.  Though  it  is  said  that 
the  .lews  were  given  an  opportunity  of  defense,  all 
copies  of  the  Talmud  at  Rome  were  seized  by  the 
Inquisition  immediately,  and  were  burnt  on  the  Jew- 
ish New  Year  (Sept.  9)  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiore. 

Another  conspiracy  in  which  Ananel  di  Foligno 
figured  threatened  to  culminate  not  merely  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  books,  but  in  that  of  the  whole 
Jewish  community  of  Rome.  A Mohammedan  con- 
vert to  Christianity  had  murdered  his  wealthy 
ward  in  order  to  appropriate  his  possessions,  and  had 
thrown  the  corpse  into  the  Campo  Santo,  the  exclu- 
sively Roman  cemetery.  When  the  body  was  found 
a number  of  unscrupulous  persons,  led  by  Ananel, 
straightway  raised  the  charge  of  child-murder  against 
the  Jews.  Marcellus  H.  credited  the  accusation,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  condemning  the  Jews  of  Rome  to 
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a severe  punishment,  when  the  calamity  was  averted 
b}"  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  who  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  real  culprit  and  appeased  the  pope 
(April,  1555). 

Bibliography  : Joseph  ha-Kohen,  'Emek  iia-Baka,  ed.  Let- 
teris,  pp.  128  ct  seg.;  Aliraham  Grazmno, 'extract  from  Iggeret 
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H.  G.  E. 

‘ANANI,  ‘INANI,  ‘INYANI,  ‘ANANIEL 
B.  SASON  ('jjy. A Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century,  contemporary  of  R.  Ammi.  He 
rarely  discussed  Halakot,  and  his  discussions  of  them 
were  not  original  (Shab.  G46).  Once  he  recited  a 
Halakahin  the  patriarch’s  mansion,  without  naming 
its  author,  which  provoked  R.  Ammi  to  ask:  “Is  it 
his  ow'ii?  It  is  what  R.  Eleazar  had  reported  in  the 
name  of  R.  Oshaiah  ” (M.  K.  24J).  In  the  Haggadah 
be  sometimes  reported  the  sayings  of  others,  but 
more  often  he  ivas  original.  Thus,  as  a reason  for  the 
juxtapo.sition  of  the  regulations  regarding  the  sac- 
rificial rites  and  the  priestly  vestments  (Ex.  xxviii.- 
xxix.),  he  points  out  that  the  priestly  vestments 
were  to  have  atoning  effects  as  well  as  the  sacrifices. 
He  represents  the  miter  as  atoning  for  haughtiness, 
and  cites  R.  Hanina  as  saying,  “That  which  rests 
highest  on  the  priest  atones  for  one’s  considering 
himself  high”;  and  similarly  wdth  the  rest  of  the 
priestly  garments  (Zeb.  885:  ‘Ar.  16rt  ; compare  Yer. 
Yoma,  vii.  445;  Lev.  R.  x.).  Referring  to  God’s 
appearance  in  the  thorn-bush  (Ex.  iii.  2-4)  he  remarks, 
“The  Holy  One — blessed  be  He! — said  to  Moses, 

‘ When  I will  it,  one  of  my  angels  stretcheth  forth 
his  hand  from  heaven  and  reacheth  to  the  ground,’ 
as  the  Scripture  sa}’s  [Ezek.  viii.  3],  ‘ He  put  forth 
the  form  of  a hand,  and  took  me  by  a lock  of  mine 
head  ’ ; and  wlien  it  so  iileaseth  me,  I make  three 
angels  sit  under  one  tree  [Gen.  xviii.  4];  when  I 
choose,  my  glory  fills  the  universe,  as  it  is  written 
[.ler.  xxiii.  24],  ‘Do  I notfill  heaven  and  earth  ?saith 
the  Lord’ ; ‘ and  wdien  I so  willed,  I spoke  to  Job  in  a 
wdiirlwind,  as  it  is  said  [Job,  xxxviii.  1,  xl.  6],  “The 
Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  ” ’ ” (Ex.  R. 
iii.,  wdiere  the  interpretation  is  somewhat  forced). 

The  same  idea,  thougli  in  different  form,  is  found 
elsewhere  (Gen.  R.  iv.,  Pesik.  R.  i.  47)  in  the  name  of 
R.  Hanina  b.  Issi  (Sissi);  andasthe  name  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  is  sometimes  written  ‘ Inani  and 
also  ‘ Inyani  (compare  “ Dikduke  Soferim”  to  Shab. 
645,  M.  K.  245,  Zeb.  885) — which  forms  are  dialectic 
variations  of  Hanina,  though  with  the  initial  Aleph 
instead  of  Ayin — the  circumstance  probably  sug- 
gested the  identity  of  the  tw'o  names  (compare 
Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  547,  4-5).  But  this 
identification  meets  with  insuperable  chronological 
difficulties,  Hanina  b.  Sissi  being  a contemporary  of 
Johanan  (Yer.  Sanh.  ii.  20c),  while  ‘Anani  w'as 
younger  even  than  Johanan’s  pupils. 

Isaac  Reichlin  (“Ha-Kerem,”  1887,  p.  2145)  aptly 
suggests  that  ‘Anani’sreal  name  was  ‘Ananiel,  as  it 
is  still  preserved  in  Ex.  R.  iii.  7,  and  that  its  apoco- 
pated form  W'as  adopted  to  avoid  the  mention  of  the 
name  “El ” (God)  in  common  speech.  S.  M. 

ANANIAS  ; This  name  stands  in  the  Septuagint 
and  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  for  different 
Hebrew  names,  one  (1.)  w'ith  initial  n and  the  other 
(II.)  with  initial  y. 

I.  1.  Son  of  Emmer  who  put  aside  his  foreign 
wife  (I  Esd.  ix.  21)=Hanani  (Ezra,  X.  20).  2.  In  the 
same  list  as  above  (I  Esd.  ix.  29)  = Hananiah  (Ezra, 


X.  28).  3.  A Levite  w'ho  taught  the  Law'  (I  Esd.  ix. 

48)  = Hanan  (Nch.  viii.  7). 

II.  1.  Mentioned  in  I Esd.  ix.  43  =‘Anaiah  (Neh. 

viii.  4).  2.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  son  Gabriel 

declared  himself  when  he  appeared  to  Tobit  (Tobit, 
V.  12).  3.  An  ancestor  of  Judith  (Judith,  viii.  1). 

III.  The  Ananias  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  as  having 

defrauded  the  apostles  and  as  having  been  punished 
by  sudden  death,  as  w'as  also  the  case  with  his  wife, 
Sapphira.  It  is  uncertain  with  what  initial  his  name 
was  pronounced.  G.  B.  L. 

ANANIAS  OF  ADIABENE  : A Jewish  mer- 
chant, probably  of  Hellenic  origin,  who,  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  common  era,  was  prominent  at  the 
court  of  Abennerig  (^JU  p),  king  of  Charax-Spasini 
(Charakene,  DIesene).  He  was  a zealous  projiagan- 
dist  of  Judaism  among  the  pagans,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  conversion  of  numerous  native  and 
foreign  inhabitants  of  Charax,  which,  situated  at  the 
conffuence  of  the  tw'o  arms  of  the  Tigris,  was  at  the 
time  a great  mercantile  center.  Among  his  most 
prominent  converts  were  several  5vomen  of  high  posi- 
tion at  the  court,  particularly  the  princess  Symacho, 
the  king’s  daughter.  This  princess  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Izates,  a young  prince  who  had  been  sent 
to  Abeimerig’s  court  by  his  parents,  Monobaz  and 
Helena,  the  rulers  of  Adiabene.  Through  his  wife, 
Izates’  attention  was  directed  to  Ananias,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  that  eventually  ripened 
into  a strong  attachment.  Ere  long  (about  the  year 
18),  Ananias  had  won  the  prince  over  to  the  Jewish 
faith.  Moreover,  Izates  was  named  as  successor  to 
the  throne  by  JVIonobaz,  who,  in  so  doing,  passed 
over  his  elder  sons.  U])on  his  accession  (about  22), 
Izates,  in  order  to  show  his  genuine  attachment  to  the 
new  religion,  declai  ed  his  determination  to  undergo 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  Helena  opposed  this,  fearing 
that  the  adoption  of  foreign  ceremonies  might  arou.se 
against  the  young  king  tlie  indignation  of  his  jiagan 
subjects.  Ananias,  who  had  come  to  Adiabene  with 
Izates,  supported  Helena’s  contention,  arguing  that 
such  a step  on  the  jiart  of  the  king  would  endanger 
the  life  of  his  Jewish  instructor,  and,  further,  that 
circumcision  was  not  vital  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  the  worship  of  God. 

Izates  seemed  convinced  by  the  latter  argument, 
until  there  came  to  his  court  another  Jew,  Eleazar, 
who,  in  contradistinction  to  Ananias’  Hellenic  le- 
niency, was  a rigorous  legalist  from  Galilee.  He  per- 
suaded Izates  to  undergo  the  rite  (Gen.  R.  xlvi.  8). 
Ananias  and  Helena  were  strongly  agitated  when 
Izates  disclosed  his  action,  but  the  trouble  they  pre- 
dicted did  not  immediately  ensue.  "Whether  Ananias 
made  further  converts  in  Izates’  country  is  not  stated 
(see  Adiabene;  Helena;  Izates;  Monobaz  IL). 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  2 et  ,seg.:  Briill,  Jahr- 
httcher,  1874,  i.  .58  et  seg.:  Delitzsch,  Das  Kt'migshaus  von 
Adiabene,  in  Deutsche  Revue,  1885,  pp.  187  et  seg. ; idem,  in 
Sant  auf  Hoffnung,  1887,  pp.  178  et  seg.;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d. 
Juden,  4th  ed.,  iii.  404  et  seg.;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  ii.  556  et 
seg.:  Sehiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.  119  et  seg. 

H.  G.  E. 

ANANIAS,  SON  OF  NEBEDEUS:  High 
priest,  appointed  by  Herod  of  Chalcis.  He  officiated 
from  about  47  to  59,  and  was  deprived  of  his  office 
bj'  Agrippa  II.  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  5,  § 2;  9,  § 2). 
AVhen  the  governor  of  Syria,  Ummidius  Quadrates, 
was  investigating  the  matter  of  the  tumults  occa- 
sioned by  the  struggle  between  the  Judeans  and  the 
Samaritans  (50-52),  he  sent  (52)  Ananias,  his  son 
Anan,  and  other  prominent  persons  to  Rome  to  an- 
swer to  Emperor  Claudius  for  participating  in  the 
troubles,  or  for  having  instigated  them.  Through  tin* 
infiuence  of  Agrippa  H.  Ananias  ivas  acquitted  and 
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sent  home;  and  he  continued  to  officiate  as  high  priest 
(“B.  J."  ii.  12.  §6  ; “Ant.”  xx.  6,  § 2).  In  Acts,  xxiii. 
2,  xxiv.  1,  lie  is  mentioned  as  president  of  the  San- 
hedrin, and  as  representative  of  the  Jews  before  the 
procurator,  about  58.  His  removal  from  office  did 
not  rob  liim  of  influence;  for  his  wealth  was  daily 
increased  by  gifts  and  by  unscrupulous  and  violent 
appropriation  on  the  tithes,  or  provisions  destined  for 
the  ordinary  priests  (compare  Bab.  Pes.  57a;  “Ant.” 
XX.  9,  §§  2,  3,  4).  His  relations  to  the  procurator  Al- 
biuus  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  Sicarii;  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt,  when  he  sided 
with  the  party  of  the  king,  the  revolutionists  not  only 
burnt  his  palace  but  killed  him  and  his  brother  (“B. 
J.”  ii.  17,  g§  6,  9).  A.  Bii. 

ANANIAS,  SON  OF  ONIAS  IV.:  On  account 
of  the  persecutions  under  Antiochus  IV.,  Onias  IV. 
fled  from  Jeru.salem  to  Egypt,  won  the  favor  of 
Ptolemy  VI.,  and  built  there  a temple  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xiii.  10,  § 4).  Ananias  and  his  brother  Hel- 
kias  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  Cleopatk.a.  HI. 
Owing  to  her  regard  for  them,  the  Judeans  of  the 
province  Onion,  between  Pelusium  and  Memphis 
(compare  “Ant.”  xiv.  8,  §1;  “B.  J.”  i.  9,  §4),  re- 
mained true  to  her  when  she  was  abandoned  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  by  all  her  soldiers  (Strabo  quoted 
by  Josephus,  “ Ant.  ” xiii.  10,  § 4).  When  she  went  to 
Palestine  to  help  the  king  of  Judea,  Alexander 
J.^NN^us,  against  her  son,  Ptolemy  Lathirus,  and 
succeeded  in  dislodging  him  (about  100),  Ananias 
and  Helkias  were  her  generals;  and  Ananias  dis- 
suaded her  from  incorporating  Judea  as  an  Egyptian 
province,  at  the  same  time  inducing  her  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Alexander  Jannseus  (Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xiii.  13,  §2;  Schilrer,  “Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Volkes,”  i. 
220).  A.  Bii. 

ANANIAS,  SON  OF  ZADOK ; According  to 
Josephus  (“B.  J.”  ii.  17,  § 10;  “Vita,”  66-67),  one  of 
the  deputies  of  high  rank  from  among  the  Pharisees, 
sent  in  the  year  66  by  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  and  the 
leading  personages  in  Jerusalem  to  reprimand  Jo- 
sephus, the  future  historian.  Entrusted  with  the 
defense  of  Galilee  in  the  great  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, Josephus,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  gen- 
eral, had  been  suspected  of  corrupt  purposes  by  John 
of  Giscala.  Josephus,  being  apprised  of  their  ar- 
rival, captured  them  and  sent  them  back  to  Jeru.sa- 
lem  (“B.  J.”  ii.  21,  § 7;  “Vita,”  38-64).  A.  Btl. 

ANANYEV  : District,  town,  and  village  in  the 
province  of  Kherson,  Russia.  In  1897  the  Jewish 
population  was:  in  the  town  7,650  (50  per  cent.);  in 
the  village  4,408  (34.9  per  cent.);  and  in  the  district 
4,555  (3.7  per  cent.).  There  are  three  synagogues 
and  three  Hebrew  schools.  H.  R. 

ANAPA  : Town  in  the  province  of  Kuban,  Rus- 
sia, on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Jews 
are  said  to  have  lived  here  in  the  first  century,  and 
to  have  had  a synagogue. 

Bibliography  : Harkavy,  in  Voskhod,  March,  1894,  p.  54. 

II.  R. 

ANARCHISM  : This  term  is  used  so  loosely  in 
the  United  States  by  writers  and  public  speakers 
that  a scientific  definition  appears  to  be  a pre- 
requisite to  the  proper  understanding  of  its  different 
phases.  As  it  is  often  stated  that  Jews  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  this  movement  it  seems 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  connection. 

Anarchism  is  defined  in  “ The  Encyclopedia  of 
Social  Reform”  (New  York,  1897)  as  “the  social 
doctrine  of  the  abolition  of  government  of  man  by 
man,  and  the  constitution  of  society  without  govern- 


ment.” There  are  two  schools  of  Anarchism:  the 
individualistic  and  the  communistic.  Communist 
Anarchism  is  of  distinctively  Russian  growth.  From. 

the  first,  Jews  in  Russia  allied  them- 
Its  Origin,  selves  with  this  school  and  participated 
actively  in  its  propaganda.  It  origi- 
nated with  the  early  Slavophiles  of  the  “forties”  in 
their  mj'stical  cult  of  the  village  community;  was. 
given  a socialistic  guise  by  Herzen  and  Tcherny- 
shevski  at  the  epoch  of  the  peasant  reform ; was 
remolded  and  finally  merged  into  Proudhonism  by 
Bakunin  in  the  days  of  the  International  Working- 
men’s  Association  (1868-71). 

The  individualistic  Anarchism  of  Proudhon  found 
a wide  and  responsive  audience  among  the  Russian 
educated  middle  class,  and  in  the  “ sixties  ” was  accli- 
matized in  the  guise  of  nihilism.  Nihilism  soon  gave 
place  to  the  Bakunin-communist  Anarchism,  which 
held  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  young  generation  of 
the  “ seventies.  ” The  anarchist  movement  had  ex- 
hausted itself  in  Russia  by  1881,  and  had  given  tO' 
the  western  world  the  most  noted  apostle  of  modern 
communistic  Anarchism,  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin. 

The  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Russia,  following 
the  anti-Jewish  riots  of  1881  and  subsequent  years, 
coupled  with  political  persecutions,  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  a number  of  young  men 
and  women  who  imported  with  them,  along  with 
their  Russian  education,  the  popular  political  and 
social  ideas  of  their  old  country.  Fired  with  the  pros- 
elytizing spirit  of  the  Russian  social  reformer,  the}' 
naturally  became  the  teachers  of  the  ignorant  Jewish 
immigrants,  who,  craving  tor  knowledge,  were  now 
given  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
Clubs  and  an  opportunity  to  study.  Clubs  and 

Societies  societies  were  soon  formed — the  Berner 

Formed.  Club  at  Whitechapel,  London;  the 
Russian  Progressive  Labor  Associa- 
tion; and,  later,  the  Pioniere  der  Freiheit,  in  Now 
York.  The  movement  gave  birth  to  a weekly 
paper,  “Der  Arbeiterfreund,”  published  in  London. 
Supported  in  the  beginning  solely  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  promoters,  this  periodical  succeeded,  after  a 
while,  in  gaining  a small  paid  circulation.  In  New 
York,  owing  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Jew- 
ish immigrants,  as  compared  with  the  Whitechapel 
standard  of  living,  a similar  venture  met  with  better 
success.  “ Die  Freie  Arbeiterstimme,  ” a weekly  paper 
founded  in  1890,  managed  to  maintain  itself,  by  the 
aid  of  voluntary  contributions,  for  a few  years;  its 
main  energies  being  directed  toward  fighting  its 
socialist  contemporary,  the  “ Arbeiterzeltung.” 

Of  course,  the  leading  spirits  among  the  .Jewish 
anarchists  kept  in  touch  with  their  non-.Tewish  co- 
workers in  the  anarchist  movement,  represented  by 
“ Freedom”  in  London,  and  Johann  Most’s  “ Freiheit” 
in  New  York,  But  the  masses  of  Jewish  sympa- 
thizers—secluded  in  their  Ghetto  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen — formed  a distinct  Yiddish-speak- 
ing branch  of  the  movement.  In  New  York  they 
soon  became  the  financiers  of  anarchist  propaganda, 
contributing  largely  toward  the  support  of  anarchist 
literature  in  the  English  language. 

Tlie  anarchist  movement  among  .Jews  in  the  Llnited 
States  is  now,  however,  decidedly  on  the  wane. 
The  organic  growth  of  the  Jewish  settlement,  the 
development  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  em- 
barking by  social  reformers  in  labor  politics  have 
dealt  a fatal  blow  to  Anarchism.  It  is  no  longer  a 
movement  of  the  masses,  as  in  former  years — the  first 
enthusiasm  of  youth  having  expended  itself  in  vain 
efforts  to  convert  an  indifferent  world — and  the  few 
remnants  of  the  pioneers  of  1890  confine  their  activ- 
ities to  the  publication  of  a monthly  magazine,  “ Die 
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Ereie  Gesellschaft,”  devoted  to  a popular  discussion 
of  their  sociological  theories. 

Neither  of  these  schools  of  Anarchism  is  necessa- 
rily other  than  pacific.  But  militant  Anarchism  has 
also  been  represented  among  the  Jews,  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  Berkmann.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he 
attempted  the  life  of  II.  C.  Frick,  manager  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company,  during  the  Homestead  strike 
in  the  summer  of  1892,  and  was  sentenced  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  to  twenty-two  years’  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  Berkmann’s  case  can  not  be  classed, 
hov/ever,  with  the  deeds  of  the  European  militant 
anarchists,  whose  blows  are  aimed  indiscriminately  at 
anjf  person  belonging  to  the  ruling  classes  or  to  the 
bourgeoisie.  The  victim  chosen  by  Berkmann  was 
a man  who  represented  capital  in  an  acute  conflict 
with  labor,  which  brings  this  case  into  close  rela- 
tionship with  Russian  terrorism. 

Individualist,  or  so-called  philosophical  ” Anarch- 
ism, Avhich  can  as  readily  be  traced  to  its  Russian 
source,  has  had  few  J ewish  adherents.  Victor  Yarros, 
one  of  the  leading  philosophical  anarchists  of  the 
United  States,  is  a Jewish  disciple  of  Pissarev,  the 
brilliant  apostle  of  Rus.sian  nihilism  (in  the  Turge- 
niev  sense  of  the  word).  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  though  individualist  Anarchism  or  nihilism,  as 
a philosophical  creed,  has  no  distinct  body  of  fol- 
lowers among  the  Jews,  still  its  influence  has  made 
itself  felt  in  shaping  the  relations  of  everyday  life 
among  the  more  cultured  portion  of  the  Russian- 
Jewish  colony  in  America. 

The  nihilism  of  the  “sixties”  has  gradually  per- 
meated all  strata  of  the  Russian  “intelligentzia”: 
even  the  conservative  have  not  entirely  escaped. 
Numbers  of  Jews  have  brought  with  them  from 
Russia  the  ways  of  thinking  current  among  cultured 
Russians.  J.  A.  H. 

ANATH  (from  the  root  njjt):  The  name  of  an 
ancient  war-goddess  of  the  western  group  of  Sem- 
ites. The  Egyptian  wa}"^  of  writing  the  name  of  the 
Phenician-Israelitish  city  “ Beth-Anath  ” indicates 
that  njy  is  here  a goddess,  and  probably  also  in  the 
name  of  the  place  “Beth-Anoth  ” in  Judah  and  i)rob- 
ably  also  in  Anathoth  (a  plural  like  from 

the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah.  These  names,  however, 
which  may  possibly  date  from  Canaanite  times,  point 
to  the  early  worship  of  Anath  in  Palestine  (Judges, 
iii.  31).  ^Yellhausen  has  even  suggested  that  the 
verse  (Hosea,  xiv.  9)  DDtl’X)  'n'JJ?  'JX  is  to  be  trans- 
lated “I  am  his  Anath  and  his  Ashera”  (“Skizzen,” 
V.  131),  but  this  is  very  improbable.  The  proper 
name  Anati  occurs  upon  one  of  the  El-Amarna  tab- 
lets; Winckler,  in  “ Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,” 
V.  236;  Flinders-Petrie,  “Syria  and  Egyiit,”  p.  61. 

Representations  of  Anath  (W.  Max  Dialler,  “ Asien 
und  Europa,  ” p.  313)  show  her  provided  with  helmet, 
shield,  and  spear,  and  with  a swinging  battle-ax  in 
her  left  hand.  A later  picture  of  Anath  (de  Vogue. 
“Melanges,”  p.  47)  shows  her  sitting  upon  a lion, 
which  also  typifies  her  warlike  disposition. 

Bibliography  : Noldeke,  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  1888,  xlii.  479 ; W.  Max 

MiiUer,  Asien  tincl  Europa,  pp.  195,  313,  330:  Tiele,  Geschie- 

denis  van  de  Godcsdlenst,  i 224 ; Morris  Jastrow,  Religion  of 

Assyria  and  Bahi/lotiia,  1898, 2d  ed.  19Gl,p.  153.  q 

ANATH.  See  Shamgar. 

ANATHEMA  (Greek  'Avadyua;  Hebrew  D“in; 
Aramaic  XtDin) : A term  used  both  in  the  sense  of  con- 
secration and  of  condemnation.  The  old  Greek 
’Avddr/fia  signifies  a votive  offering,  something  de- 
voted to,  or  set  aside  for,  the  special  use  of  the  gods ; 
in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  specifically  in  a New  Tes- 
tament significance,  “set  aside  for  evil” — hence, 
cursed,  excommunicated.  The  ecclesiastical  use  of 


The  Land 
Itself  Un- 
der a Ban. 


the  word  “ Anathema  ” in  this  particular  sen.se  pre- 
sumablj'  originated  in  Palestine  in  pre-Christian  times 
■npriVflti-oTi  Niudui).  Only  the  postexilic 
forms  of  Anathema  will  be  appropri- 
Definition.  “‘/I;'' For  a consideration 
ot  tlie  Biblical  forms,  see  Ban. 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  kuoAv  nothing  of  an 
ecclesiastical  Anathema  or  ban,  unless  the  notice  in 
Ezra,  x.  8 be  excepted,  Avhich  may  be  the  starting- 
point  for  a theory  that  the  progre.ssive  spirit  of  Jew- 
ish legislation  in  the  time  of  the  great  scribe  con- 
demned the  barbarism  of  putting  excluded  persons 
to  death.  According  to  that  passage,  only  the  prop- 
erty of  the  condemned  person  was  herr/n,  that  is  to 
say,  given  over  to  total  destruction  ; but  the  culprit 
himself  was  simply  excluded,  that  is  to  say,  forbidden 
to  communicate  with  the  members  of  the  congregation 
of  the  diaspora.  This  chapter  of  Ezra  warrants  an  in- 
ference, substantiated  by  many  other  historical  evi- 
dences, that  the  constitutional  conditions  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  returned  exiles  differed  radically  from 
those  of  the  old  roj'al  regime.  "With  the  disapiiearance 
of  the  Davidic  dynasty  the  .lews  become  a theocratic, 
sub.sequcutly  a hierocratic,  congregation,  the  mem- 
bers of  Avhich  are  to  conform  to  certain  spiritual 
regulations  designed  to  fortify  the  newly  established 
commonwealth.  Remarkably  enough, 
Ezra  believed  the  territory  itself  to  be 
under  a species  of  ban  (nidda/i):  and 
its  restoration  to  the  dignity  of  the  jiat- 
rimony  of  YHWH  reiiuired  that  it  be 
purged  from  the  inqiurities  with  which  it  had  become 
permeated  through  contact  with  the  foreign  inhabit- 
ants and  their  idolatrous  practi.scs  (Ezra,  ix.  1,  12). 

This  declaration  of  the  chronic  impurity  of  the 
country  itself  gives  the  key  to  Ezra’s  twofold  pro- 
niinciamento:  politically,  an  excommunication  of 
all  foreigners  who  did  not  renounce  their  idolatry, 
and  did  not  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  religion 
of  YinVH ; spiritually,  the  introduction  of  a correct- 
ive measure  to  hold  the  Jewish  tendencies  towaid 
paganism  in  check,  and  to  further  the  growth  of  a 
pure  monotheistic  system  unhindered  by  either  the 
symbolism  or  the  degrading  practises  of  polytheistic 
religion.  Ezra  is  the  founder  of  the  “congregation 
of  Israel” — a community  of  worshipers  of  the  one 
God — to  the  members  of  which,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  a systematic  discipline,  idolatrous  practises 
become  abominable.  This  u]ibuilding  of  a s])iritual 
fraternity  required,  doubtless,  the  inauguration  of 
drastic  measures,  among  which  was  the  exclusion  of 
all  persons  (men  or  women)  tainted  with  paganism, 
or  the  closing  of  the  territory  to  all  persons  who 
were  not  ready  to  subscribe  unhesitatingly  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  covenant  of  YinVH. 
Only  in  this  way  could  the  ban  be  removed  from  the 
land  itself,  which  again  became  holy  territory,  the 
fit  habitation  for  a holy  and  undefiled  community 
(compare  Ezra,  ix.  2).  Whether  this  “ cutting  off  ” of 
the  Jewish  members  of  the  community,  lo  prevent 
the  growth  of  re])rehcnsible  practises,  Avas  already  in- 
dicated in  the  Bililical  form  of  ban,  called  knref  (rilD), 
can  not  now  be  determined  (compare  Winer,  “B.  R.” 
ii.  14,  s.v.  “ Lebensstrafen  ”). 

The  Biblical  form  of  the  herem  changes,  therefore, 
from  the  time  of  Ezra.  In  postexilic 
times  it  had  been  a grim,  cruel  meas- 
ure of  state, by  Avhich  all  persons  falling 
under  the  ban  were  put  to  death  and 
their  property  Avas  destroyed.  In  the 
early  centuries  of  the  second  .leAvish  common Avealth, 
founded  upon  theocratic  lines,  it  becomes  an  ex- 
pression of  God’s  displeasure  Avith  all  persons,  Jcav 
or  pagan,  Aviio  do  not  subordinate  their  personal 
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conduct  and  tendencies  to  the  discipline  by  which 
conduct,  public  and  private,  is  henceforth  to  be  regu- 
lated: it  is  an  instrument  of  communal  purification, 
a corrective  measure  designed  to  purge  the  com- 
munity from  all  persons  whose  conduct,  moral  or 
political,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of 
tlie  theocracy. 

But  later  on,  specifically  after  the  community  is 
subdivided  into  congregational  bodies,  under  the 
rule  of  their  own  officers,  the  herern  or  Anathema  is 
designed  to  control  the  moral  deportment  and  obe- 
dience of  their  members;  acting  as  a check  upon  in- 
subordination, proclaiming  or  threatening  expulsion 
from  all  advantages  derived  from  an  integral  mem- 
bership in  the  covenant  of  God;  yet  operating 
beneficently  in  its  self-declared  reversible  character, 
under  which  the  authorities  might  take  cognizance 
of  the  transgressor’s  repentance  and  restore  him  to 
his  former  place  in  the  congregation  and  community 
(Mishnah  Ta'anit,  iii.  8).  The  herein,  then,  becomes 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  an  instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  personal  conduct  as  well  as  the  enforce- 
ment of  public  morality,  a constitutional  power  de- 
signed to  operate  beneficently  upon  the  growth  of  a 
virtuous  community.  Whether  this  power  at  any 
time  might  not  become  a source  of  danger  or  be  con- 
verted into  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  was 
indeed  a very  serious  question. 

The  rise  of  the  Jewish  sects  (see  Essenes),  the  in- 
fusion of  Hellenistic  culture — which  threatened  to 
undermine  Ezra’s  splendid  work — the  Maceabean 
revolt,  and  the  subsequent  unhappy  political  feuds 
Avhich  represent  the  struggle  between  theocrats 
(Pharisees)  and  hierocrats  (Sadducees),  or  between  the 
champions  of  a spiritual  commonwealth  and  the  vota- 
ries of  a royalty  not  represented  by  the  old  dynasty 
— all  these  incidents  helped,  probably,  to  render  the 
hcrem  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

While  there  exists  no  exact  historical  basis  for  this 
gradual  development  of  the  institution  of  Anathema, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  was  introduced  at 
the  same  time  as  the  rise  of  tlie  Synagogue.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  period  to 
A Measure  which  this  rise  is  assigned.  If,  as  Zunz 

of  Syna-  implies,  the  rise  of  the  Synagogue  is 
gogal  contemporaneous  with  the  Maceabean 
Discipline,  period  (Zunz,  “ Gottesdieustliche  Vor- 
trage,”  p.  3,  Berlin,  1832;  compare  also 
Schlirer,  “Gesch.”  English  ed.,  ii.  54),  it  might  be 
safely  assumed  that,  in  its  main  features,  the  Anath- 
ema of  the  first  and  later  centuries  of  the  present 
era  resembles  the  herem  of  earlier,  specificaily  the 
pre-Maccabean,  times,  in  its  general  tendency  to  for- 
tify the  foundations  of  the  covenant  by  imposing 
penalties  upon  heresy  as  well  as  upon  defections  from 
the  ethics  of  private  life.  Heresy,  in  particular,  was 
the  great  offense  during  the  dominancy  of  the  sects. 

Herein  has  already  been  defined. 

Niddui,  'nj,  Aramaic  Root:  XU  = Hebrew  nU  = 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  5 DD’IJO  in  Pu'el  form,  to  cut  off, 
cast  out,  put  under  ban,  anathematize:  compare 
Buxtorf,  “Lexicon  Chaldaicum,”  under  'lU:  Lev}^ 
“ Chaldaisches  Worterbuch,”  under  XU;  Jastrow, 
“Diet.”  under  'tJ;  Kohut,  “ ‘Aruch  Completum,” 
under  (2). 

Nezieah,  Aramaic  nezifutha  xniQ'D.  Root:  f]D,  to 
warn,  to  rebuke,  hence  to  pronounce  punishment 
or  ban  (P|)D.  one  who  has  been  excluded  from  the 
congregation;  compare  Shab.  115a;  compare  Levy, 
“Chaldaisches  Worterbuch,”  s.v.  FiD).  The  Syna- 
gogue of  old  was  conducted  by  officials  to  whom, 
among  other  things,  was  entrusted  the  enforcement 
of  religious  and  ethical  discipline,  to  the  end  that  the 
community  might  not  lose  the  character  and  identity 


of  “ a congregation  of  the  Lord.  ” Doubtless,  one  of 
the  instruments  by  which  this  discipline  was  enforced 
was  the  herein  or  Anathema.  Of  this  three  forms  are 
known:  Herem,  Niddui,  and  Nezieah  or  Nezi- 
FUTA;  the  last  named  having  been,  in  all  probability, 
introduced  only  in  the  second  century  of  the  com- 
mon era  as  a disciplinary  measure  against  the  grow- 
ing disrespect  in  the  popular  attitude  toward  the 
rabbis  (M.  K.  166-17ffi;  compare  Hamburger,  “R.  B. 
T.”  vol.  ii.,  s.v.  “Bann”). 

For  the  further  term  Shamta,  properly  Sham- 
matta,  Aramaic  XHOt^,  the  meaning  is  obscure.  In 
all  probability  it  represents  a general  designation 
for  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  excommunication. 
Levy’s  derivation  (“Chaldaisches  Worterbuch,”  un- 
der xnOEJ')  from  xmoC'.  with  assimilation  of  d and 
t,  is  acceptable.  Elias  Levita’s  assertion  (“Tishbi,” 
under  'nj)  that  shammatta  was  the  highest  form  of 
excommunication  has  often  been  declared  groundle.ss 
(compare,  however,  Winer,  “Biblisehes  Reahvfir 
terb.  ” i.  130,  s.v.  “ Bann.  ” For  sliammatta  as  a general 
form  of  Anathema,  compare,  for  instance,  M.  K.  lla. 

Of  the  three  forms  or  degrees  known,  niddui  and 
nezifah  were  corrective  in  character,  involving  a 
temporary  expulsion  for  a fixed  period,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  the  culprit,  upon  exhibition  of 
proper  repentance,  was  restored  to  communication 
with  the  congregation  and  to  his  wonted  privileges. 
The  first  degree,  herein,  the  Anathema  proper,  was  an 
expulsion  for  an  indefinite  term  and  represented  the 
final  punishment  of  an  offender  who  had  been  repeat- 
edly warned  and  corrected.  The  person  so  expelled 
was  mithmiti  (compare  ri/iat/iema  mnran  atlia  in  I Cor. 
xvi.  22.  According  to  Graetz  maranatha  is  a corrupt 
transcription  of  nnx  Thou  art  anathema”; 

compare  Holtzmann,  “ Handkommentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,”  pp.  173,  174,  note). 

Doubtless,  the  catalogue  of  offenses  for  which  the.se 
three  degrees  were  applied  was  well  defined  (compare 
the  classification  in  Shulhan  ‘ Aruk  Yoreh  De'ah,  Jsid- 
dai  ‘ice-IIerem,  § 334,  43). 

The  modus  operandi  was  to  pronounce  niddui  upon 
an  offender  for  the  period  of  thirty  days,  when,  hav- 
ing repented  his  conduct,  the  ban  terminated.  Per- 
sistence in  the  offense  was  punished  with  an  extension 
of  the  ban  for  another  thirty  days,  after  which  tlie  sin- 
ner’s contumacious  conduct  was  finally 
The  Modus  punished  with  herein,  or  exconimuiii- 
Operandi.  cation,  which,  though  indefinite,  was 
revocable  at  the  option  of  the  authori- 
ties. The  lesser  ban,  nezifah,  was  imposed  for  a 
(leriod  of  seven  days  (ih.  § 334,  2).  In  Babylonia  there 
IS  an  important  modification — namely,  that  nezifah 
is  imposed  for  one  day  only ; niddui  for  seven  days 
(compare  M.K.  16a,  17S).  The  character  of  the  of- 
fenses for  which  niddui  and  herem  were  imposed  per- 
mits a fairinsight  into  the  thorough  discipline  of  rab- 
binical Judaism  as  it  developed  after  the  rise  of  the 
Synagogue,  but  more  particularly  after  the  dcstruc- 
liou  of  the  Temple  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jew.s. 
Then  the  necessity  for  preserving  Judaism  became 
paramount.  Thereupon  was  developed  a rigid,  un- 
compromising censorship  of  communal  and  domestic 
life,  of  public  and  private  conduct,  which,  in  its  gov- 
ernment of  morals,  became  of  the  most  far-reacliing 
con.sequence.  The  doctrine  of  holiness  was  again 
urged  as  fundamental ; and,  next  to  obedience  to  God, 
implicit  respect  was  to  be  shown  to  His  law  and  to  the 
authorities  that  had  been  appointed  to  administer  it. 
While  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Anathema  was  gov- 
erned by  fixed  legal  princiiiles;  while,  in  fact,  the 
authoriries  could  impose  it  without  a determination 
of  the  verdict  by  unimpeachable  testimony  (ih.  § 334, 
43  gloss),  this  very  latitude  exhibits  the  spiritual 
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authorities  as  being  possessed  of  large  powers,  which 
were  exercised  for  the  conservation  of  the  ethics  of 
conduct.  This  makes  the  Anathema  not  only  a puni- 
tive measure,  but  a protection  against  personal  injus- 
tice or  against  immorality,  whether  of  conduct  or  of 
profession. 

The  offenses  for  which  niddui  and  herein  were  pro- 
nounced comprise,  generally,  those  committed,  (1) 
against  the  authorities ; (2)  against  morality  and  pub- 
lic decency ; and,  (3)  against  religion  itself  (compare 
Hamburger,  l.c.).  A few  of  these  offenses  may  be 
enumerated  here.  Niddui  was  pronounced  upon  a 
person  who  did  not  respect  the  dignitj"  and  author- 
ity of  the  bet  din  or  of  an  individual  rabbi.  Even 
after  his  death  a scholar’s  name  and  reputation  should 
not  be  criticized  (compare  Yer.  IM.  K.  iii.  81e,  h ; Ber. 
19a).  A messenger  or  representative  of  the  bet  din 
should  always  be  received  with  honor;  to  treat  him 
with  contempt  was  an  offense  for  which  niddui  was 
pronounced  (Kid.  70i).  A person  who  applied  an  in- 
sulting epithet  to  another,  noticeably  that  of  “ slave,  ” 
was  put  under  ban  {ib.).  Niddui  was  also  pronounced 
upon  the  following;  a person  who  publicly  despised 
the  teachings  of  the  rabbis  (Mishnah  ‘Eduy.  v.  6); 
or  who  was  summoned  to  attend  court  and  showed 
disrespect  by  appearing  late,  or  by  non-attendance 
(B.  K.  112i);  who  did  not  obej' an  order  of,  or  did  not 
eomply  with  the  terms  of  a verdict  pro- 
Niddui,  on  nounced  by,  the  bet  din  {ib.  113a) ; who 
Whom  Pro-  contumaciously  refused  to  paj'  dam- 

nounced.  ages  assessed  against  him  (f&.  15i)  ; who 
gave  title  of  real  estate  to  an  idolater 
{ib.  114a) ; who  desecrated  the  festal  seasons  by  labor, 
even  the  second  days,  though  the  latter  were  founded 
on  custom  only  (Pcs.  52a);  wlio  pronounced  God’s 
name  in  vain,  or  who,  in  taking  an  oath,  made  exag- 
gerated protestations ('xan  Jit’?;  Ned.  Ib),  or  whose 
misconduct  created  hillul  ha-Shem  { desecration  of  the 
Holy  Name),  that  is  to  say,  any  misconduct  or  scan- 
dal that  reflected  upon  or  endangered  the  morality 
and  religious  character  of  the  community  (Yer.  M.  K. 
I.C.).  Niddui  was  also  pronounced  upon  one  who 
was  guilty  of  “putting  a stumbling-block  before  the 
blind  ” — that  is  to  say,  one  who  dealt  unfairly  with 
another,  or  sought  undue  advantage  in  business 
(compare  Rashi  on  Lev.  xix.  14,  M.  K.  17a);  who  in- 
terfered with  the  public  exercise  of  religious  duty 
(Yer.  M.  K.  l.c.)-,  who  was  guilty  of  the  distribution 
of  unclean  food  (Sanh.  25a);  upon  a shohet  (slaugh- 
terer) who  refused  to  submit  his  knife  to  examination 
(Hub  18a) ; upon  a divorced  couple  in  collusion  to 
vitiate  the  consequences  of  the  divorce  (Ket.  28a); 
upon  a rabbi  who  had  fallen  into  evil  repute  (M.  K. 
l.c.)-,  and  upon  any  one  who  had  unjustly  pronounced 
niddui  upon  an  innocent  person  (ib.).  These  fore- 
going examples  prove  conclusively  that  Anathema, 
from  the  rabbinical  standpoint,  was  designed  to 
purify  conduct  and  to  preserve  harmonious  relations 
between  the  various  members  of  the  communitj' — a 
discipline  doubtless  of  the  utmost  importance  from 
the  time  that  the  Jewish  communities  began  to  live 
the  difficult  life  of  the  diaspora. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  rabbinical 
Anathema,  in  its  developments,  was  designed  to  con- 
serve the  morality  of  the  communit}'.  In  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Law  it  was  applied,  with  scru- 
pulous care,  to  protect  the  community 

Ethical  against  offenders.  It  was  not  hastily 

Aim  of  pronounced.  The  transgressor  was  re- 
Anathema.  peatedly  warned  to  mend  his  ways,  to 
repent,  or  to  make  restitution.  It  was 
only  after  every  mode  of  remonstrance  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  the  offender’s  pertinacitj'  had  become 
evident,  that  the  corrective  powers  of  the  herein  were 
I.— 36 


invoked.  Three  successive  times — on  Monday,  on 
Thursday,  and  on  the  following  Monday — the  culprit 
was  publicly  exhorted.  Onlj'  when  his  obduracj' 
continued  was  the  ban  pronounced,  in  the  offender’s 
presence,  with  the  formula:  “iY  N.  is  excommurii- 
cated,  ” or,  in  his  absence,  in  the  words : “ Let  N.  N.  be 
excmimvnicated"  (Maimonides,  “Yad  ha-Hazakah; 
Hilkot  Talmud  Torah,”  vii.),  without  any  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  which  the  Anathema  was  pro- 
nounced. In  extreme  cases,  however,  the  reasons 
were  publicly  given;  and  then  the  ban  was  preceded 
by  blowing  the  shofar.  The  ban  could  be  removed  b}’ 
a rabbi  ora  college  of  three  laymen  (Maimonides,  ib.). 

A person  on  whom  nezifah  was  pronounced  was 
required,  for  the  duration  of  the  ban — seven  days  in 
Palestine,  one  in  Babylonia — to  remain  at  home, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  business  and  entertainment 
(compare  Yoreh  I)e‘ah,  l.c.).  Any  person  on  whom 
niddui  was  jironounced  was  treated  with  far  greater 
severity.  He  was  forbidden  contact  with  every  per- 
son excepting  his  wife  and  children;  and  it  was  for- 
bidden to  sit  at  meals  with  him,  or  to  count  him  in 
the  ritual  number  (wiDiya/i)  requisite  for  prayers.  He 
was  permitted,  however,  to  attend  service,  to  study 
the  Torah,  or  to  attend  the  public  lectures  of  the  rab- 
bis. A person  over  whom  niddui  was  pronounced 
was  required  to  don  the  habiliments  of  mourning. 

He  was,  moreover,  forbidden  to  bathe, 
Niddui  and  to  cut  his  hair,  and  to  wear  footgear 
9erem  (the  details  of  the  discipline  are  given 
Discipline,  in  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  Yoreh  De’ah,  §334). 

The  person  who  was  punished  with 
herein  was  visited  still  more  severely.  In  addition 
to  the  niddui  regulations  he  was  required  to  abstain 
from  teaching,  though  he  was  permitted  to  study 
alone.  He  was  forbidden  to  partake  of  any  food  ex- 
cept that  necessary  for  sustenance.  If  he  died  while 
under  the  ban  his  tomb  was  marked  with  a stone, 
and  all  tokens  of  mourning  were  forbidden. 

Whether  Anathema  operated  as  beneficently  upon 
the  excommunicated  as  was  originally  contemplated 
ma}^  well  be  questioned.  With  the  growth  of  rab- 
liinism  its  discipline  became  more  concrete;  and,  so 
far  as  the  herein  is  concerned,  it  often  put  humilia- 
tion upon  condemned  persons  out  of  proportion  to 
their  offenses.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity was  paramount,  and  thus  may  often  have  led 
to  harsher  measures  than  each  offense  justified. 

As  Israel  grew  older  in  the  diaspora,  and  as  it 
came  to  look  upon  the  Gentile  peoples  and  their  cul- 
ture with  indifference,  not  to  say  contempt,  offenses 
against  rigid  rabbinical  discipline  were  condemned 
more  harshly  than  ever,  and  the  right  of  excluding 
offenders  was  more  frequentlj'  applied.  Already  in 
the  times  of  the  Jlishnali  there  was  rigid  condemna- 
tion of  teachers  for  their  advancement  of  doctrines 
deemed  heretical,  and  this  rigorous  enforcement  of 
a consensus  of  opinion  and  teaching  continued  until 
recent  times;  though  the  herein  itself  may  not  be  pro- 
nounced wherever  the  Jewish  eommunity  is  subject 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  of  the  nations  of  which 
they  now  constitute  integral  elements.  See  Exco.m- 

MUNICATION. 

Bibliography  : On  the  Herem  in  Jewish  jurisprudence  see 
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Some  light  on  the  origin  and  degrees  of  excom- 
munication is  cast  by  the  account  given  in  Josephus 
(“B.  J.”  ii.  8,  § 8)  of  the  sj'stem  of  the  Essenes: 
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“ Those  that  are  caught  in  any  lieinous  sins  they  cast 
out  of  their  society,  and  he  who  is  thus  sepa- 
rated from  them  does  often  die  after  a miserable 
manner;  for  as  lie  is  bound  by  the  oath  he  hath 
taken,  and  by  the  customs  he  hath  engaged  in,  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  partake  of  that  food  that  he  meets 
with  elsewhere,  but  is  forced  to  eat  grass,  and  to 
punish  his  body  with  hunger  till  he  perish;  for 
which  reason  they  receive  many  of  them  again, 


ANATOLI  BEN  DAVID  CASANI.  See 

Casani,  Anatoli  ben  David. 

ANATOLIO  (ANATOLI,  ANTOLI,  or  BEN 
ANATOLIO),  JACOB  BEN  ABBA  MARI 
BEN  SIMSON  (SIMEON ; sometimes  corrupted 
into  Abtalion)  : Hebrew  translator  of  Arabic  sci- 
entific literature;  flourished  about  1194-1256  (see 
“Journal  Asiatique,”  xiv.  34).  Anatolio,  as  he 
is  frequently  briefly  designated,  certainly  was  of 


General  View  of  Modern  anathoth. 

(From  a photograph  by  the  American  Colony,  Jerusalem.) 


when  they  are  at  their  last  gasp,  out  of  compassion 
to  them,  as  thinking  the  miseries  they  have  endured 
till  they  came  to  the  very  brink  of  death  to  be  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  the  sins  they  had  been  guilty 
of.”  Compare  with  this  I Cor.  v.  5:  “To  deliver 
such  a one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus, ’’and  I Cor.  xvi.  22:  “Anathema,  Maran  atha.  ” 
The  older  generations  anathematized  with  the  In- 
effable Name,  and  therefore  the  curse  was  effective: 
but  later  generations  have  forgotten  the  name,  and 
the  Anathema  is  of  no  effect  (according  to  “ Sefer 
Hasidim,”  § 1291).  K. 

ANATHOTH  : A town  in  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin in  Palestine,  included  among  the  original  Le- 
vitical  cities  (Josh.  xxi.  18  : compare  I Chron.  vi.  60). 
It  has  been  identified  by  Robinson  with  the  modern 
village  ‘An§,ta,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  north- 
east of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  home  of  Abiathar 
(I  Kings,  ii.  26)  and  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  (Jer. 
i.  1).  It  w'as  also  probably  one  of  the  towns  occu- 
pied by  the  exiles  who  returned  from  captivity.  Its 
importance  was  due  largely  to  its  superior  command- 
ing elevated  location.  See  Anath.  I.  M.  P. 


southern  French  extraction,  though  the  theory  of 
Steinschneider,  following  Zunz,  that  Marseilles  was 
his  native  place,  has  been  contested.  Anatolio’s  lit- 
erary activity  was  early  stimulated  by  his  learned 
associates  and  relations  at  Narbonne  and  Beziers.  In 
fact,  he  distinguished  himself  so  no- 
Invited  to  tably  that  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
Naples  the  most  genial  and  enlightened  mon- 
by  Freder-  arch  of  the  time,  invited  him  to  come  to 
ick  II.  Naples,  and,  under  the  emperor’s  aus- 
pices, to  devote  himself  to  his  studies, 
particularly  to  the  rendition  of  scientific  Arabic  lit- 
erature into  the  more  accessible  Hebrew  language. 
Thus  it  was  at  Naples  that  Anatolio  passed  his  most 
fertile  period  of  literary  production,  and  from  that 
city  were  issued  the  numerous  translations  bearing 
his  name. 

Anatolio  was  the  son-in-law — possibly  also  the 
brother-in-law — of  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  Maimonides.  Moses  b.  Samuel 
ibn  Tibbon  frequently  refers  to  Anatolio  as  his  un- 
cle, which  makes  it  likely  that  Samuel  married 
Anatolio’s  sister,  while  Anatolio  afterward  married 
the  daughter  of  the  former.  Owing  to  this  intimate 
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connection  with  tlie  Ibu  Tibbons,  Anatolio  was  intro- 
duced to  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides,  the  study 
of  which  was  such  a great  revelation  to  him  that  he, 
in  after  days,  referred  to  it  as  the  beginning  of  his 
intelligent  and  true  comprehension  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, while  he  frequently  alluded  to  Ibn  Tibbon  as 
one  of  the  two  masters  who  had  instructed  and  in- 
spired him.  His  esteem  for  Maimonides  knew  no 
bounds:  he  placed  him  next  to  the  Prophets,  and 
with  Maimonides’  critics  and  detractors  he  exhibited 
little  patience.  He  accordingly  interprets  the  Bible 
and  the  Haggadah  in  a truly  ilaimonistic  spirit,  ra- 
tionalizing the  miracles  and  investing  every  possible 
passage  in  the  ancient  literature  with  philosophic 
and  allegoric  significance.  As  an  allegorist  who 
could  read  into  the  ancient  documents  the  particular 
philosophical  idiosj'ncrasies  of  his  day,  Anatolio  de- 
serves a place  beside  other  allegoric  and  philosoph- 
ical commentators,  from  Philo  down;  indeed,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a pioneer  in  the  application  of  the 
}iIaimonistic  manner  to  purposes  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. This  work  he  began  while  still  in  his  native 
land,  on  occasions  of  private  and  public  festivities, 
siich  as  weddings  and  other  assemblies.  Afterward 
he  delivered  Sabbath-afternoon  sermons,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  allegoric  and  philo- 
Opposed  by  sophic  method  of  Scriptural  exegesis. 
.^ti-Mai-  This  evoked  the  opposition  of  the 
monists.  anti-Maimouists,  whose  number  was 
large  in  southern  France;  and  proba- 
bly Anatolio’s  departure  for  Sicily  was  hastened  by 
the  antagonism  he  encountered.  But  even  at  Na- 
ples Anatolio’s  views  aroused  the  opposition  of  his 
Orthodox  coreligionists.  This  treatment,  together 
with  several  other  unpleasant  experiences  at  the 
royal  court,  seems  to  have  caused  him  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  suicide.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
and  wrote,  for  the  benefit  of  his  two  sons,  his  “Mal- 
mad  ha-Talmidim,”  a name  whicli,  involving  a play 
on  words,  Avas  intended  to  be  both  a “ Teacher  of  the 
Disciples  ” and  a “ Goad  to  the  Students.” 

The  “Malmad,”  which  Avas  completed  Avhen  its 
author  AA'as  fifty -five  years  old,  but  Avas  first  pub- 
lished by  the  Mckize  Nirdamim  Society  at  Lyck 
in  the  year  1866,  is  really  nothing  but  a volume  of 
sermons,  by  which  the  author  intended  to  stimulate 
study  and  to  dispel  intellectual  blindness.  As  a 
curious  specimen  of  his  method,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  regards  the  three  stories  of  Noah’s  ark  as 
symbolic  of  the  three  sciences  mathematics,  physics, 
and  metaphysics.  As  such,  the  Avork  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  JeAvish  culture.  Anatolio’s 
ethical  admonitions  and  spiritual  meditations  have 
value  as  portraying  both  the  circumstances  of  the 
age  and  the  character  of  the  reforms  aimed  at  by  him. 

Anatolio  is  quite  plain-spoken  in  the  manner  in 
Avhich  he  states  and  defends  his  vieAvs,  as  Avell  as  in 
his  criticisms  of  contemporary  failings.  For  in- 
stance, he  does  not  hesitate  to  reproach  the  rabbis 
of  his  day  for  their  general  neglect  not  only  of  the 
thorough  study,  but  even  of  the  obli- 
Moral  gatory  perusal,  of  the  Bible,  charging 

Fervor.  them  Avith  a preference  for  Talmudic 
dialectics.  He,  likewise,  deplores  the 
contemporary  degeneracy  in  the  home  life  and  the 
religious  practises  of  his  people,  a circumstance 
which  he  thinks  due  largely  to  the  imitation  of 
surrounding  manners.  Scientific  investigation  he 
insists  uiion  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  true 
comprehension  of  religion,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
contemporaries  regarded  all  the  hours  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  Avith  his  father-in-laAv,  Samuel 
ibn  Tibbon,  in  mathematical  and  philosophic  study 
as  mere  Avaste  of  time. 


The  “ Malmad  ” is  divided  into  brief  chapters,  ac- 
cording to  the  Aveekly  Scriptural  portions.  In  it 
Anatolio  manifests  a Avide  acquaintance  not  only 
Avith  the  classic  JeAvish  exegetes,  but  also  Avith 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Averroes,  and  the  Vulgate,  as  Avell 
as  Avith  a large  number  of  Christian  in- 
The  stitutions,  some  of  Avhich  he  ventures 
“Malmad.”  to  criticize,  such  as  celibacy  and  mo- 
nastic castigation,  as  aa-cII  as  certain 
heretics  (compare  I5(i,  98^,  ll.w);  and  he  repeatedly 
appeals  to  his  readers  fora  broader  cultivation  of  the 
classic  languages  and  tlie  profane  branches  of  learn- 
ing. He  indignantly  repudiates  the  fanatical  vieAv 
of  some  coreligionists  that  all  non-JeAvs  have  no  souls 
—a  belief  reciprocated  by  the  Gentiles  of  the  time. 
To  Anatolio  all  jnen  are,  in  truth,  formed  in  the 
image  of  God,  though  the  .leAvs  stand  under  a par- 
ticular obligation  to  further  the  true  cognition  of 
God  simply  by  reason  of  their  election — “ the  Greeks 
had  chosen  Avisdom  as  their  pursuit;  the  Bomans, 
poAver;  and  the  JeAvs,  religiousness”  (l.c.  1036).  If, 
hoAvever,  a non-JcAv  devotes  himself  to  serious  search 
after  divine  truth,  his  merit  is  so  much  the  more  sig- 
nal; and  Avhatever  suggestion  he  may  have  to  offer, 
no  Jew  dares  refuse  Avith  levity. 

An  example  of  such  intellectual  catholicit}-  AA'as 
set  by  Anatolio  himself;  for,  in  the  cotirse  of  his 
“IMalmad,”  he  not  only  cites  incidentally  allegoric 
suggestions  made  to  him  by  Frederick  IL,  but  sev- 
eral times — Gudemann  has  counted  seventeen — he 
offers  the  exegetic  remarks  of  a certain  Christian  sa- 
vant of  Avho.se  association  lie  s]H‘aks  most  reverently, 
and  Avhom,  furthermore,  he  names  as 

Anatolio  his  .second  master  besides  Samuel  ibn 
and  Michael  Tibbon.  This  Christian  saA'ant  Avas 
Scot.  identified  by  Senior  Sachs  as  Michael 
Scot,  Avho,  like  Anatolio,  deA'oted  him- 
self to  scientific  Avork  at  the  court  of  Frederick. 
Graetz  even  goes  to  the  length  of  regarding  Anato- 
lio as  identical  with  the  JcAv  Andreas,  Avho,  according 
to  Roger  Bacon,  assisted  IMichael  Scot  in  his  philo- 
sophic translations  from  the  Arabic,  seeing  that 
Andreas  might  be  a corruption  of  Anatolio.  But 
Steinschneicler  Avill  not  admit  the  possibility  of  this 
conjecture,  Avhile  Renan  scarcely  strengthens  it  by 
regarding  “Andreas  ” as  a possible  northern  corrup- 
tion of  “En  Duran,”  Avhich,  he  says,  maj^  have 
been  the  Provencal  surname  of  Anatolio,  since  Ana- 
tolio, in  reality,  Avas  but  the  name  of  his  great- 
grandfather. 

Anatolio’s  example  of  broad-minded  study  of 
Christian  literature  and  intercourse  Avith  Christian 
scholars  found  many  folloAvers,  as,  for  example, 
Moses  ben  Solomon  of  Salerno;  and  his  work  was 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  the  .Tcavs  of 
Italy  into  close  contact  Avith  their  Christian  fellow 
students. 

The  “Malmad,”  oAving  to  its  deep  ethical  vein,  be- 
came, despite  its  IMaimonistic  heresies,  a very  pop- 
ular book.  It  is  rather  as  a translator 

Anatolio  that  Anatolio  deserves  a distinguished 
a Transla-  place  in  the  scientific  realm;  for  it  is 
tor.  he  and  Michael  Scot  avIio  together, 
under  the  influence  of  Frederick  H., 
opened  to  the  Avestern  Avorld  the  treasure-house  of 
Arabic  learning.  Anatolio,  in  fact,  was  the  first 
man  to  translate  the  commentaries  of  Averroes  into 
IlebreAV,  thus  opening  a neAV  era  in  the  history  of 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  Prior  to  translating  Aver- 
roes’ commentaries,  Anatolio  had  occupied  himself 
Avith  the  translation  of  astronomical  treatises  by  the 
same  writer  and  others;  but  at  the  instance  of 
friends  he  turned  his  attention  to  logic  and  the 
speculative  Avorks,  realizing  and  recommending  the 
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importance  of  logic,  in  particular,  in  view  of  the 
contemporary  religious  controversies.  Thenceforth, 
his  program  was  twofold,  as  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  work  in  astronomy  in  the  mornings,  and  to  logic 
in  the  evenings. 

His  principal  translation  embraced  the  first  five 
books  of  Averroes’  “intermediate”  commentary  on 
Aristotle’s  Logic,  consisting  of  the  Introduction  of 
Porphyry  and  the  four  books  of  Aristotle  mi  the 
Categories,  Interpretation,  S^yllogism,  and  Demon- 
stration. Anatolio  probabl}'  commenced  his  work 
on  the  commentary  while  in  Provence,  though  he 
must  have  finished  the  fifth  book  at  Naples  about 
1231  or  1232.  The  conclusion  of  the  commentary 
was  never  reached.  Upon  the  ending  of  the  first 
division  he  desired  to  go  over  the  ground  again, 
to  acquire  greater  proficiencjq  and,  for  some  rea- 
son unknown,  he  never  resumed  his  task,  which 
was  completed  by  another  after  a lapse  of  eighty 
3'ears. 

Besides  this,  Anatolio  translated,  between  the 
j-ears  1231  and  1235,  the  following  works:  (1)  The 
“Almagest  of  Ptolenyy,”  from  the  Arabic,  though 
probably  the  Greek  or  Latin  title  of  this  treatise  was 
also  familiar  to  him.  Its  Hebrew  title  is  “ Hibbur  ha- 
Gadol  ha-Nikra  al-Magesti  ” (The  Great  Composi- 
tion Called  Almagest).  (2)  A “ Compendium  of  As- 
tronomy,” by  Averroes,  a book  which  was  unknown 
to  the  Christians  of  the  (Middle  Ages,  and  of  which 
neither  a manuscript  of  the  original  nor  a Latin 
translation  has  come  down.  Its  Hebrew  title  is  “ Kiz- 
zur  al-Magesti  ” (Compendium  of  the  Almagest).  (3) 
“The  Elements  of  Astronomj',”  by  Al-Fargani 
(Alfraganus);  possibly^  translated  from  a Latin  ver- 
sion. It  was  afterward  rendered  into  Latin  hy  Ja- 
cob Christmann  (Frankfort,  1590)  under  the  title  of 
“Elementa  Astronomica,”  which,  in  its  turn,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  Hebrew  title  of  the  treatise 
“Yesodot  ha-Tekunah,”  which  is  undoubtedlj'  re- 
cent. (4)  A treatise  on  the  Syllogism,  by'  Al-Farabi, 
from  the  Arabic.  Its  Hebrew  title  is  “ Sefer  Hekesh 
Kazar  ” (A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Sydlogism). 

Graetz  also  suggests  the  possibility'  of  Anatolio, 
in  conjunction  with  Michael  Scot,  having  translated 
into  Latin  Maimonides’  “ Guide  of  the  Perple.xed  ” ; 
but  this  suggestion  has  not  y'et  been  sufficiently' 
proved  (compare  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”i. 
433).  Similarly',  the  anony'inous  commentary'  on  the 
“Guide,”  called  “Ruah  Hen,”  though  sometimes  at- 
tributed to  Anatolio,  can  not  definitely'  be  established 
as  his.  Still,  it  is  on  an  allusion  in  this  work  that 
Zunz,  followed  by  Steinschneider,  partly  bases  the 
hy'pothesis  of  Marseilles  having  been  Anatolio’s 
original  home  (compare  Zunz,  “Zur  Gesch.”  p.  482; 
Renan-Neubauer,  “Les  Rabbins  Franyais,”  p.  588; 
Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1180,  and  “Hebr. 
Bibl.”  xvii.  124). 

Bibliography:  The  Malmadha-TaJnmlim  yields  a great  deal 
of  information  concerning  the  life  and  the  time  of  its  author. 
Consult  particularly  the  preface,  which  is  freely  drawn  upon 
in  this  article.  Further,  Abba  Mari,  Miiilmt  Kenaot,  Let- 
ter 68;  Azulal,  S/iem  ha-Gedolim,  il.  149;  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch. 
und  Lit.  Berlin,  184.t,  p.  483 ; Senior  Sachs,  in  Ha-Yniiah, 
1851,  viii.  31,  note;  Neubauer,  in  Geiger’s  JUd.  Zeitschrift, 
X.  225;  Bartolocci,  Bihliotheca  Matjiia  Rahi)inica.  i.  5,  hi. 
867;  De  Rossi,  Dizintiario  Storico,  German  trans.,  p.  44;  Griitz, 
Gesch.  d.  Jitden,  2ded..vii.  95;  Renan-Neubauer,  I/esJ?al)hiri,s 
Francat.s,,m  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  xxvii.  580-589, 
and  Les  Eciivains  Juifs  Frangais,  ih.,  xxxi.,  index;  Gude- 
mann,  Gesch.  des  Erziehiingsu'esens  nnd  der  Cidtrir  der 
Abendliindischen  Judeit,  ii.  161,  236  et  seq.-.  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gettch.  d.  Jnden  in  Rom,  i.  398;  Perles,  R.  Salomo 
h.  Abraham  b.  Adereth,  pp.  68  et  seq.;  Berliner,  PersOnliche 
Beziehungen  zwischen  Jnden  nnd  Christen,  p.  10;  Stein- 
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et  seq.;  Die  Hebr.  Uehers.  des  Mittelalfers,  pp.  47. 51,  .58,  .523, 
547,  55.5,  and  (for  a complete  bibliography  of  the  subject)  990. 
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ANATOMY : The  science  dealing  with  the  struc- 
ture of  organisms,  especially  that  of  the  human  body. 
The  information  given  in  the  Bible  concerning  the 
parts  of  the  human  body'  is  merely  poptilar  in  char- 
acter. Thus  a point  of  human  Anatomy'  seems  to  be 
given  in  the  narrative  of  Jacob  wrestling  yvith  the 
angel.  There  it  is  said  that  the  angel  touched  Jacob’s 
■I'^’  PlD  (hollow  of  the  thigh ),  and  put  it  out  of  joint. 

. . . Therefore  the  children  of  Israel 
Earliest  eat  not  of  riK'jn  (“the  sinew  that 
Mention  in  shrank”)  (Gen.  xxxii.  25-33).  The 
Bible.  Hebrew  yvord  gid,  which  is  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  “ sinew,”  means  also  nerve. 
The  circumstances  clearly  indicate  the  sinew'  of  the 
nervus  ischiadicus,  the  neiw'e  extending  through  the 
thigh  and  leg  to  the  ankle. 

Several  members  of  the  human  body'  and  of  ani- 
mals arc  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.,  xxix.;  for  exam- 
ple: (heart),  nVD  (brow'),  finj  (shoulder),  nm 

Oireast),  JfX  lUn  (lobe  of  the  ear),  “p  (hand),  yaVN 
(finger),  and  pa  (thumb).  In  Ex.  xxix.  17  the  He- 
brew' term  for  dissecting  is  for  the  first  time  men- 
tioned : “ And  thou  shalt  cut  [dissect]  the  ram  into 
sections.”  The  word  is  nm.  from  w'hich  is  derived 
the  modern  Hebrew'  name  for  the  science  of  Anatomv 
(nin’jn  ntDOn).  Some  of  the  visceral  portions  of  the 
sacrifices  are  also  given,  such  as  3")p  (inw'ards),  mn' 

(caul),  P33  (liver),  (fat),  (kidneys),  pic 

(shoulder)  and  "iiy  (skin)  also  occur. 

A considerable  number  of  parts  of  beasts  and  of 
birds  are  named  in  Lev.  i.  There  the  priests  are 
commanded  to  cut  up  the  sacrifices;  to  “fiay'  the 
burnt  offering  and  cut  it  in  pieces  . . . the  head  and 
the  fat  ” (the  w'ord  ns  means  the  fat  that  covers  the 
intestines  under  the  omentum).  But  if  the  sacrifice 
is  a bird  the  priest  is  to  pinch  oft'  (p^DI)  the  neck,  and 
remove  its  crop  (riNnO)  with  its  feathers  (Lev.  i.  14- 
16;  5'.  8).  These  anatomical  parts,  how'ever,  are  only' 
of  the  main  organs,  or  those  portions  that  the  priest 
in  sacrificing  w'ould  naturally  notice.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  arteries,  veins,  or  nerves. 

“The  apple  of  the  ey'e”  (iris)  is  mentioned  in  Dent, 
xxxii.  10.  Lids,  (keepers  or  preservers  of 

the  eye),  are  erroneously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Ps. 
Ixx  vii.  5),  “ Thou  boldest  mine  ey'es  waking.  ” D'SyDy 
(ey'elids)  occurs  in  Jer.  ix.  17,  et  passim. 

The  laconic  description  of  Job,  x.  9-11  points  to  a 
merely  rudimentary  know'ledge  of  embryology  and 
the  components  of  the  human  body.  “ Remember. 
I beseech  thee,  that  thou  hast  made  me  as  the  clay'. 

. . . Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  as  milk,  and 
curdled  me  like  cheese?  Thou  hast  clothed  me  w'ith 
skin  and  flesh,  and  hast  fenced  me  [R.  V.,“and  knit 
me  together”]  w'ith  bones  and  sinew's  [D’I’J].” 

The  allegorical  picturing  of  the  human  body'  in 
decrepit  old  age  as  described  in  Eccl.  xii.  2-6  alludes 
only'  to  the  oidward  members  of  man.  Hoyvever,  the 
allegorical  name  nuniD  (grinders  = molars)  for  D'JP' 
(teeth)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  w'riter  possessed 
.some  know'ledge  of  the  classification  and  function  of 
the  various  teeth.  In  the  poetical  description  of  the 
respective  forms  of  the  lovers  in  the  Song  of  Solomon 
a few'  more  names  of  organs  of  the  human  body  oc- 
cur, W'hich  are  also  referred  to  in  other  poetical  or 
prophetic  books  of  the  Bible ; for  example,  "jn  (pal- 
ate) and  np"l  (temple)  (Cant.  ii.  3,  vi.  7). 

After  Ezra’s  time  the  Hebreyv  sages 
In  took  a step  forw'ard  in  the  field  of  Anat- 
Talmudic  omy.  The  Grcco-Egy'ptian  school  at 
Times.  Alexandria,  under  the  auspices  of  Ptol- 

emy' I.  and  his  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  greatly'  influenced  the  Hebrew'  acad- 
emies, and  the  medical  know'ledge  of  the  Greeks 
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gradually  became  the  property  of  the  Jewish  phy- 
sicians. The  latter,  judging  from  the  discussions  in 
various  treatises,  were  well  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  and  even  practised 
— that  is,  dissection  of  the  same. 

The  rabbis  declared  that  there  were  248  members 
(bones)  in  the  human  body ; namely,  40  in  the  tarsal 
region  and  the  foot  (30-)-  10  = 40) ; 2 in  the  leg  (the 
tibia  and  fibula);  6 in  the  knee  (including  the  head  of 
the  femur,  and  tlie  epiphyses  of  the  tibia  and  fibula) : 
3 in  the  pelvis  (ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes);  11  ribs 
(the  twelfth  rib,  owing  to  its  diminutive  size,  was 
not  counted) ; 30  in  the  hand  (the  carpal  bones  and  the 
phalanges) ; 2 in  the  forearm  (radius  and  ulna) ; 2 at 
the  elbow  (the  olecranon  and  the  head  of  the  radius) ; 1 
in  the  arm  (humerus) ; 4 in  the  shoulder  (clavicle,  scap- 
ula, coracoid  process,  and  acromion) — which  makes 
101  for  each  side  of  the  body,  or  202  for  both — 18 
vertebrse;  9 in  the  head  (cranium  and  face),  8 in  the 
neck  (7  vertebral  and  the  os  hyoides),  5 around  the 
openings  [sic]  of  the  body  (cartilaginous  bones),  and 
6 in  the  key  of  the  heart  (the  sternum)  (Oh.  i.  8). 
Bergel  (“Studien,”  p.  7)  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  true  number  would  be  208.  But  the  fact  that  the 
rabbis  had  advanced  far  enough  to  enumerate 
the  bones  at  all  shows  a certain  acquaintance  with 
osteology. 

An  incident  is  related  which  .shows  that  the  disci- 
ples of  K.  Ishmael  engaged  in  practical  Anatomy ; 

“ The  disciples  of  Rabbi  Ishmael  once  dissected  the 
corpse  of  a harlot  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
king  to  be  burned.  On  close  e.xamination  they  dis- 
covered that  the  body  had  252  members  instead  of 
248.  Rabbi  Ishmael  explained  the  discrepancy,  and 
supported  his  reasonings  with  citations  from  Scrip- 
ture. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  number  of  248 
members  found  in  the  male  body,  that  of  the  female 
has  “ two  hinges  and  two  doors,  ” making  four  more 
parts  (Bek.  45a). 

However  near  the  truth  the  Jewish  sages  were  in 
their  specification  of  the  human  bones,  they  were  nev- 
ertheless in  the  dark  in  matters  concerning  lymphan- 
geiology,  splanchnology,  etc.  For  instance,  under 
the  name  of  D'P'J  they  often  included  sinews,  nerves, 
and  even  blood-vessels.  Further,  their 
Limitations  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
of  Knowl-  urinary  and  generative  organs  was  ex- 
edge. ceedingly  faulty.  They  were,  how- 
ever, acquainted  with  the  science  of 
Anatomy  as  it  was  taught  in  those  days.  Many  trea- 
tises— especially  Hullin,  Bekorot,  Oholot,  and  Niddah 
— contain  discussions  upon  the  Anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  man  and  beast.  The  theories  of  the  sages 
in  matters  of  gynecology  are  interesting ; even  facts 
concerning  the  (placenta)  and  DN  (matrix)  are 

discussed.  The  njp  (trachea),  and  Otf’l  (esophagus) 
are  often  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  (lungs), 

niJISDD  (bronchi),  niD  (gall),  niO  btJ'  Dlip  (cover- 
ing of  the  brain;  meninges),  nntJ'  (spinal  cord), 
hno  (spleen),  and  many  other  internal  parts.  See 
Lewysohn,  “Zoologie  des  Talmud,”  pp.  18-55. 

The  numerous  discussions  in  connection  with  sac- 
rificial precepts,  uncleanliness,  and  purification,  re- 
corded in  several  treatises,  demonstrate  that  the  Tal- 
mudical  sages  were  not  behind  the  Gentile  physicians 
in  the  field  of  medical  science. 

From  the  time  when  the  Talmud  was  completed 
until  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  little  or  no  prog- 
ress was  made  by  the  Jews  in  the  various  sciences. 
But  with  the  advent  of  the  califate,  art  and  science 
revived  and  new  seats  of  learning  were  opened.  The 
stiKlentsof  the  Jewish  academies  joined  the  Arabian 
and  Moorish  schools.  The  works  of  Hippocrates,  Ga- 


len, and  others  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  not 
a few  into  Hebrew. 

From  these  schools  proceeded  a large  number  of 
Hebrew  savants  who  became  distinguished  in  letters, 
philosophy,  and  science;  but  very  little  is  known  of 
their  labors  in  Anatomy,  po.ssibly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Arabs  themselves  had  objections  to  Anat- 
omy (Humboldt,  “Cosmos,  ”ii.  254).  There  must  have 
been  some  experts  in  that  branch  of  medical  science; 
for  the  names  of  several  skilled  Jewish  surgeons  have 
been  recorded,  as,  for  instance,  Samuel  ibn  Wakkar. 

The  foremost  of  all  the  Judico- Arabian  surgeons  of 
that  period  (900)  was  Isaac  Israeli  of  Kairwan.  He 
was  court  physician  to  Abu  Moham- 
Israeli  med  al  Mahdi ; yet  among  his  works, 
and  Mai-  which  have  been  translated  from  the 
monides.  Arabic  into  Latin  (published  in  Ley- 
den, 1515),  there  is  not  a single  treatise 
on  Anatomy  and  only  a few  references  to  it. 

The  most  eminent  of  all  .lewish  philosophers  and 
physicians  was  IMoses  b.  Maimon  (Maimonides,  1135- 
12()4).  But  even  he,  notwithstanding  his  many  works, 
only  touched  on  Anatomy,  merely  translating  a few 
extracts  from  Galen,  whom  he  considers  his  great  au- 
thority (see  Preface  to  Maimonides’  “ Pirke  Mo.sheh  ” 
or  “ Sefer  ha-Refuot,”  ed.  Wilna,  1888,  p.  v.); 

“ These  chapters  which  I have  composeti  I do  not  attribute  to 
myself,  but  I have  selected  and  collected  them  from  the  works  of 
(ialen,  and  from  his  sayings  concerning  the  writings  of  Hippoc- 
rates. I have  not  quoted  him  verbatim,  as  I have  done  in  my 
previous  opuscula,  having  taken  special  care  to  elucidate  those 
obscure  passages  in  Galen,  where,  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the 
theories  of  Hippocrates,  the  latter’s  words  seem  to  be  confounded 
with  his  own.” 

That  Maimonides  studied  Anatomy  and  was  an  ex- 
pert in  it,  is  evident  from  his  own  words.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  nerves,  etc. , he  says : 

“Those  that  are  not  acquainted  with  Anatomy  think  that 
nerves,  arteries,  etc.,  are  the  same ; and  were  it  not  for  the 
study  of  Anatomy  in  which  we  were  busily  engaged,  we  also 
should  not  know  the  difference.” 

In  the  folk-medicine  of  the  Jews  there  was  a rough 
enumeration  of  twelve  members  or  parts  of  the  body, 
with  which  were  associated  certain  qualities  of  the 
mind  or  character,  anger  with  the  liver,  hearing  with 
the  left  nerve,  and  the  like.  These  are  found  enu- 
merated in  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  and  led  in  later 
cabalistic  writings  to  the  pictorial  conception  of 
Adam  Kadmon  (see  Zunz,  “ Literaturgeschichte,” 
p.  G09).  ■ 

The  only  other  striking  statement  worthy  of  no- 
tice concerning  the  old  Jewish  system  of  Anatomy 
is  that  in  the  Zohar  (cxxxvii.  33).  The  author  (sup- 
posed to  bo  Mo.ses  de  Leon,  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century)  says: 

“There  are  348  members  in  the  human  body,  corre- 

sponding to  the  348  precepts  of  the  law,  and  to  the  348  angels 
investing  the  Shekinah,  whose  names  are  the  same  as  their  mas- 
ter’s. And  there  are  also  in  the  human  body  385  sinews  ; 
under  which  vague  term  are  included,  as  stated  above,  ar- 
teries, nerves,  etc.],  corresponding  to  the  365  negative  laws,  and 
representing  the  365  days  of  the  year.  These  are  governed  by 
365  angels,  one  of  whom  is  Samaei  himself,  who  represents  the 
ninth  day  of  the  month  of  Ab  [the  fast  commemorating  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans].  The  reason  why  the 
sinew  of  the  thigh  nerve  [nifjn  n'j]  vvas  forbidden  was  because 
it  represents  Samaei  [Satan],  who  is  one  of  the  365  angels  whose 
day  is  the  Ninth  of  Ab.” 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  modern  He- 
brew writers  to  reeoncile  the  “ 248  members  ” theory 
of  the  ancients  with  modern  seience.  The  most  re- 
cent are  “Maseket  Nittuah,”  by  Schereschewski, 
and  “ReMaH  Ebarim  ” (the  248  members),  by  Katz- 
nellson. 

Bibliograpiiv:  Bergel,  Mcdicin  der  Talmudisten,  1885;  idem, 
Studleii  tthcr  die  Naturwissenschaftlichen  Kenntnisse  d^r 
TalmudUstcn,  pp.  6-14  (A /ta(omie),  Leipsic,  1880;  Maimonides, 
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Pirke  Mosheh,  Wilna,  1888 ; Munz,  Maimonidex  als  Mediein- 
isch'e  Autoritat,  Berlin,  1895;  idem,  Ueber  die  Jildischen 
Aerzte  im  Mittelalter,  Berlin,  1887 ; Landau,  Gesch.  der 
Jildischen  Aerzte,  Berlin,  1895;  Rabbinowicz,  La  Medecine 
du  Thalmud,  Paris,  1880;  Rosenzweig,  Das  Auge  in  Bibel 
und  Talmud,  pp.  11,  12,  Berlin,  1892;  Schereschewski,  Ma- 
seketNittuahAHSb;  Steinscbneider,  Hebr.  {Jebers.  ii.;  Hyrtl, 
Das  Hebriiische  und  Arabische  in  der  Anatomic,  1879. 

S.  A.  B. 


II. 

Abraham  * 

I 

Jehlel 


Benjamin  Rofe  (21)  Abraham  Rofe  (22) 


ANAVIM,  THE  : The  name  of  a sect  or  part)'. 
See  Hasidim. 

ANAW (ijy  = modest,  meek;  rendered  in  Italian; 
degli  Mansi,  Piatelli,  Pietosi,  Umani) : The  name  of  a 
Jewish  family  that  settled  in  Italy,  and  which  w'as 
originally  resident  at  Rome.  According  to  a family 
tradition,  it  was  one  of  the  four  prominent  Jewish 
families  deported  by  Titus  to  Rome  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Traces  of  this  family,  which  is  still  a flourishing 
one,  may  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century;  and  between  the  eleventh  and  the 
fourteenth  centuries  some  of  its  members  were  par- 
ticularly prominent.  One  branch  of  the  Anaws  was 
the  family  of  Bethel  or  De  Synagoga  n’3  or  p 
riDJDn),  prominent  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity  during 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  derived  their  name 
probably  from  Casadio(=  House  of  God),  their  place 
of  origin.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
this  name  had  almost  disappeared,  and  became  in- 
corporated anew  with  that  of  Anaw.  The  Bozecco 
family  seems  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the  Bethel 
family. 

The  following  tables  give  two  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Anaws.  and  enumerate  those  among 
them  who  attained  an)'  importance.  For  fuller  de- 
tails see  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  “Gesch  d.  Juden  in 
Rom,”  i.  456.  See  also  Bozecci  and  BETHELioEsin 
this  Encyclopedia. 


Genealogical  Trees  op  the  Ana5V  Family. 
I. 

Joab 

I 

Abraham  (1) 

Jehiel  (2) 


Daniel  (3) 


Nathan  (8)  Abraham  (9) 


Daniel  (4) 

I 
I 

Daniel  (5) 

I 

Jehlel  (6) 

Daniel  of  Mon- 
talclno  (7) 


Jehlel  Ben-  Shabbethai  ? 


jamln 


Solomon  (10) 

I 

Joab  (11) 


Benjamin  (12)  ? 

Shabbethai 


Solomon 

(13) 


Mattathlah  Joab 
(16) 


Shabbethai  (14) 


Benjamin  Shabbethai  Abra- 
I (17)  ham 

I I 

! [ 1 I 

Joab  Daugh-  Solo-  Paola 
(15)  ter  mou  (20) 

Joab 

I 

Menahem  (18) 


Jeku-  Judah  Zede-  Abra-  Mena-  Jehiel  Ben-  Moses  Zede- 

thlel  (25)  kiah  ham  hem  I jamln  (32)  kiah 

I (26)  Jacob  (28)  (30)  (33) 


Jehiel  (23)  Menahem  Solo-  Moses  Ju-  Solo-  Jehiel  ? 

Zemah  (27)  mon  Rofe  dah  mon  (35) 
(29)  (31)  (34)  I 


Jeku-  Joab+  ? (36) 

thiel 

(24) 

1.  Abraham  ben  Joab  Anaw  : Member  of  the 
Rabbinical  Board  in  Rome,  1007. 

2.  Jehiel  Anaw:  Son  of  No.  1;  rabbi  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  Talmudic  High  School  in  Rome;  died 
before  1070. 

3.  Daniel  Anaw:  Eldest  son  of  the  preceding; 
died  before  1101.  He  was  teacher  at  the  Rabbinical 
High  School,  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tian scholars,  and  appears  to  have  written  a commen- 
tary upon  the  Order  Zeraim  of  the  Mishnah.  Together 
with  his  brothers,  he  issued  rabbinical  decisions. 

4.  Daniel  Anaw  : Probably  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  he  was 
warden  of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Rome  together 
with  Jehiel  and  Joab  (No.  11)  in  the  year  1166. 

5.  Daniel  Anaw  : Probably  grandson  of  the  last ; 
Talmudist  in  Rome  about  1250.  His  teacher  was  Ben- 
jamin b.  Moses;  and  Benjamin  b.  Abraham  was  his 
pupil. 

6.  Jehiel  Anaw  : Son  of  No.  5;  scribe  in  Rome, 
1265. 

7.  Daniel  Anaw  : Son  of  No.  6;  synagogal  poet 
in  Montalciuo  about  1300. 

8.  Nathan  Anaw:  Second  son  of  Jehiel  (No.  2); 
author  of  the  ‘Aruk. 

9.  Abraham  Anaw : Third  son  of  Jehiel  (No. 
2);  teacher  at  the  Talmudic  High  School  in  Rome; 
issued  rabbinical  decisions  conjointly  with  his  broth- 
ers, and  with  his  brother  Nathan  established  a syna- 
gogue in  Rome,  1101. 

10.  Solomon  Anaw  : Son  of  No.  9;  president  of 
the  Talmudic  High  School  and  of  the  Rabbinical 
Board  in  Rome  about  1130.  Some  of  his  rabbinical 
decisions  have  been  preserved. 

11.  Joab  Anaw:  Son  of  No.  10.  In  1166,  to- 
gether with  .leliiel  and  Daniel  (No.  4),  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  warden  of  the  Jewish 
congregation.  He  was  the  friend  and  a patron  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra. 

12.  Benjamin  Anaw:  SonofNo.il ; died  young, 
before  1145;  a pupil  of  Ibn  Ezra  in  Rome.  To  him 
the  latter  dedicated  his  commentary  upon  the  Song  of 
Solomon  and  Job. 

13.  Solomon  b.  Shabbethai  Anaw;  Great- 
grandson  of  Joab  (No.  11),  learned  Talmudist  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
first  Roman  Jew  of  the  thirteenth  century  who  ac- 
tively engaged  in  literary  work.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Judah  b.  Benjamin  (No.  25)  and  of  Benjamin  b. 
Abraham  (No.  30).  He  wrote  a commentary  upon 


* This  Abraham  is  possibly  a grandson  of  Nathan  b.  Jehiel’s 
youngest  brother  Abraham,  so  that  these  two  tables  would  be 
continuous. 

+ Joab’s  descendants  are  a branch  of  the  Bethelides. 
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Ahai’s  “Sheiltot,”  which  was  completed  b.v  Judah 
b.  Benjamin  and  to  which  Benjamin  b.  Abraham 
wrote  glosses. 

14.  Shabbethai  Anaw  : Son  of  No.  13;  rabbi  in 
Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
delivered  philosophical  lectures,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Zerahiali  b.  Isaac  b.  Sliealtiel  of  Barcelona, 
who  translated  philosophical  works  for  him  in  Rome. 
In  the  dispute  between  Zerahiali  and  Hillel  b.  Samuel, 
he  took  the  part  of  the  former. 

15.  Joab  b.  Benjamin  Anaw:  Grandson  of 
Solomon  (No.  13),  grammarian  and  Bible-exegete 
in  Rome.  He  was  active  in  1280,  and  is  mentioned, 
in  1304,  as  a teacher.  Among  his  pupils  were  Jeku- 
thiel  b.  Jehiel  Anaw  (No.  24)  and  Benjamin  b.  Judah 
Bozecco. 

16.  Mattatbiah  b.  Shabbethai  Anaw : Brother 
of  Solomon  (No.  13),  Talmudist  in  Rome  about  1240. 

17.  Shabbethai  Anaw:  Son  of  No.  16,  father- 
in-law  of  Joab  (No.  15). 

18.  Menahem  b.  Joab  b.  Solomon  b.  Shab- 
bethai Anaw  : Great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  a 
scribe  in  1378(Zunz,“  Gesammelte  Schriften,”iii.l69). 

19.  Abraham  b.  Joab  Anaw  : Scribe  and  syna- 
gogal  poet  in  Rome  in  the  second  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a descendant  of  Jehiel  (No.  2). 

20.  Paola  Anaw  : Daughter  of  No.  19,  scribe  in 
Rome,  1288-92.  She  married  first  Solomon  b.  Moses 
de  Ros.si,  and  after  his  death,  about  1285,  Jehiel 
b.  Solomon.  There  were  three  sons  by  her  first  mar- 
riage, Immanuel,  Jekuthiel,  and  Solomon;  the  last, 
born  posthumously,  died  before  1330. 

21.  Benjamin  and  (22)  Abraham  Anaw: 
Sons  of  Jehiel ; phj'sicians  and  Talmudists  iu  Rome 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Abra- 
ham was  also  rabbi  there.  See  also  Anaw,  Abraham 
B.  Jehiel. 

23.  Jehiel  b.  Jekuthiel  Anaw:  Grandson  of 
Benjamin  (No.  21),  synagogal  poet  and  scribe  in 
Rome,  1260-89;  author  of  a book  on  morals,  entitled 
“Ma'alot  ha-Middot”  (Excellencies  of  Virtue). 

24.  Jekuthiel  Anaw : Sou  of  No.  23,  scribe  iu 
Rome,  1280,  and  pupil  of  Joab  b.  Benjamin  (No.  15). 

25.  Judah  Anaw;  Son  of  Benjamin  (No.  21). 

26.  Zedekiah  b.  Benjamin  Anaw:  Brother  of 
No.  25,  learned  Talmudist  in  Rome.  He  died  at  a 
very  old  age,  some  time  after  1280.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Meir  b.  Moses  in  Rome  and  of  Abigdor  Cohen 
in  Vienna.  He  was  probably  a partizan  of  Abraham 
Abulafia. 

27.  Menahem  Zemah  b.  Abraham  Jacob 
Anaw : Grandson  of  Benjamin  (No.  21),  scribe  iu 
Rome  and  Frascati,  1322-26. 

28.  Menahem  Anaw  (the  Pious) : Son  of 
Benjamin  (No.  21),  about  1290;  physician  in  Rome. 
He  occupied  himself  also  with  Talmudic  studies  and 
gave  instruction. 

29.  Solomon  b.  Jehiel  Anaw : Grandson  of 
Abraham  (No.  22),  copyist  in  Rome,  1292-97. 

30.  Benjamin  Anaw  : See  Anaw,  Ben.iamin. 

31.  Moses  Rofe  Anaw:  Sou  of  No.  30,  phy- 
sician and  Talmudist  in  Rome,  1292. 

32.  Moses  Anaw:  Son  of  Abraham  (No.  22),  Tal- 
mudist and  synagogal  poet  in  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  centur}'. 

33.  Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  Anaw : See  Anaw, 
Zedeki.vh  b.  Abraham. 

34.  Solomon  Anaw : Son  of  No.  33,  scribe  in 
Rome,  1288-1316. 

35.  Jehiel  Anaw;  Brother  of  No.  34,  1294. 

36.  Grandson  of  Zedekiah  Anaw  (No.  33): 
Name  unknown ; wrote  a halakic  work. 

Other  members  of  the  family  are : 

37.  Judah  Anaw : About  1145. 


38.  Jehiel  b.  Solomon  Anaw : Second  husband 
of  Paola  (No.  20),  in  Rome,  1288. 

39.  Jehiel  b.  Joab  Anaw  : Pupil  of  Shabbethai 
b.  Solomon  (No.  14),  in  Rome. 

40.  Jehiel  b.  Nathan  Anaw : 1289  (see  Stein - 
Schneider,  “ Katalog  der  Hebraischeu  Handschriftcn 
in  Berlin,”  i.  11). 

41.  Abraham  b.  Solomon  Anaw  : In  Sulmona, 
1419. 

42.  Joshua  b.  Solomon  Anaw : Fifteenth  cen- 
tury (Steinschneider,  “Jud.  Literatur,”  p.  443). 

43.  Abraham  Anaw  : Secretary  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Rome,  1499. 

44.  Moses  b.  Samuel  Anaw  of  Rome  : Scribe 
in  Reggio,  1503. 

45.  Abraham  b.  Jacob  Anaw  : Rabbi  iu  Rome, 
1536. 

46.  Judah  b.  Shabbethai  Anaw : Rabbi  and 
secretary  of  the  congregation  iu  Rome,  1530-54.  He 
took  part  in  the  rabbinical  conference  at  Ferrara  iu 
1554;  died  before  1574. 

47.  Isaac  Anaw  : Sou  of  No.  46,  rabbi  and  sec- 
retary of  the  congregation  in  Rome,  1530-82. 

48.  Baruch  b.  Mordecai  Anaw  : (njIDO)  “Fat- 
tore  del  Ghetto,”  or  “Sindaco,”  Steward  of  the 
Ghetto,  in  Rome,  1568. 

49.  Baruch  Anaw : Member  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  .lewish  congregation  iu  Rome,  1558 
(possibly  identical  with  the  preceding). 

50.  $ayyun  Anaw:  Member  of  the  governing 
body  at  Rome,  1558. 

51.  Rafael  b.  Isaac  Anaw:  In  Ferrara  and 
Cremona,  sixteenth  century  (see  Mortara,  “Indice”). 

52.  Isaiah  Anaw  : Talmudist  in  Giiuzburg, 
1608  (D'O  nV'tr). 

53.  Joab  (Dattilo)  b.  Baruch  Anaw:  IVIem- 
ber  of  the  Rabbinical  Board  iu  Rome,  about  1700. 

II.  V. 

54.  Phinehas  Hai  b.  Menahem  Anaw;  Ital- 
ian author  of  the  eighteenth  century;  head  of  the 
Talmudic  college  at  Ferrara.  He  wrote  “Gibe'at 
Pinhas”  (Hill  of  Phinehas),  containing  responsa  on 
various  halakic  subjects.  The  work,  consisting  of 
eight  volumes,  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the 
Almanzi  collection. 

Bibliography:  Mortara,  Indice  Alfahetico,  Luzzatto, 

Hebr.  Bibl.  iv.  Hi.  I.  Br. 

55.  Judah  b.  Mordecai  Anaw : 1714  (Mortara, 
“Indice,”  p.  49). 

56.  Abraham  b.  Jacob  Anaw:  Rabbi  and 
primary  teacher  in  Rome;  wrote  a drama  and  a 
wedding  ode ; died  1782. 

57.  Jacob  Anaw:  Eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  (Fiirst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  iii.  100). 

58.  Servadio  b.  Elijah  Umano  Anaw:  Born 
1815;  died  June  12,  1844.  He  was  a teacher  and 
wrote  rabbinical  works  and  decisions  in  Italian 
(“Mose”  [periodical],  v.  305). 

59.  Isaac  b.  Elijah  Anaw : Brother  of  No.  58, 
in  Ferrara,  1882  (“Mose,”  ib.). 

60.  Salvatore  Anaw : Was  employed  in  the 
finance  department  of  the  Roman  republic  in  1849. 

61.  Flaminio  Anaw:  Member  of  the  commis- 
sion to  prepare  a new  constitution  for  the  congrega- 
tion in  Rome  in  1886  (“Vessillo  Israelitico,”  1886, 

p.  61). 

62.  Abraham  Anaw:  Owner  of  Bodleian  manu- 
script No.  1069  (Neubauer.“  Cat,  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”). 

63.  Jekuthiel  b.  Judah  Anaw : Scribe  (Luz- 
zatto, mux,  669). 

64.  Judah  b.  Benjamin  ha-Rofe  (Anaw?) 
and  (65)  Samuel,  his  son;  In  Viterbo  in  May,  1362 

1 (Munich  MS.  No.  268).  H.  V. 
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ANAW,  ABRAHAM  BEN  JEHIEL  HA- 
ROFE  : Physician  and  rabbi  in  Rome  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the  fatlier 
of  Zedekiah,  author  of  “Sliibbole  ha-Leket,”  and  of 
Benjamin,  a liturgical  poet. 

Bibliography:  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  d.  Juden  in 

Horn,  i.  291,  374  et  scq. 

ANAW,  BENJAMIN  B.  ABRAHAM:  A 

liturgical  poet,  Talmudist,  and  commentator  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  older  brother  of  Zedekiah  b, 
Abraham.  Perhaps  the  most  gifted  and  learned  of 
his  Roman  contemporaries.  Although  chiefly  a 
poet,  Anaw  possessed  a thorough  mastery  of  halakic 
literature,  and  diligently  studied  philology,  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy.  He  wielded  a keen,  satiri- 
cal pen.  His  poetical  activity  began  in  1239,  when 
the  apostate  Nicholas  Donin  assailed  the  Talmud 
and  appealed  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  to  order  its  de- 
struction and  the  persecution  of  its  students.  Do- 
niu’s  agitation  filled  the  Roman  Jews  with  terror,  and 
they  seem  to  have  appointed  a day  for  fasting  and 
prayer.  At  that  time — and  possibly  for  that  fast- 
day — Anaw  composed  the  penitential  hymn  ’O 

HDIJN.  “ To  whom  shall  I flee  for  help  ” — an 
acrostic  of  twelve  stanzas  (published  by  the  Society 
Mekize  Nirdamim  in  “Kobe?  ‘al  Yad,”  1888).  Do- 
nin’s  endeavors  met  meanwhile  with  great  success. 
In  June,  1239,  several  wagon-loads  of  Talmudic 
manuscripts  were  burned  in  Paris  and  Rome:  at  the 
latter  place  the  Jewish  cemetery  was  destro3'ed. 
These  events  stirred  the  poet  to  a bitter  elegy 
'3^  nn'p  “My  heart  is  convulsed”  (ib.), 

in  which  he  deeply  laments  the  fate  of  Israel  and 
passionately  appeals  to  God  to  avenge  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  dead. 

Anaw  wrote  numerous  poems  for  the  liturgj',  which 
are  embodied  in  part  in  the  Roman  Mahzor,  partly 
still  extant  in  manuscript.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  (1)  JVTn  N'J  Stl’D  (The  Burden  of 
the  Valley  of  Vision),  a satirical  poem  directed 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  wealthy  and  the  nobility 
(Riva  di  Trento,  1560;  reprinted,  Lemberg,  1859,  by 
M.  Wolf,  in  his  Hebrew  chrestomathy,  nn'OT 

(Israel’s  Praises).  (2)  "'D  (Alphabetical 

Commentary),  on  the  Aramaic  pieces  of  the  Pente- 
cost liturgy.  In  this  treatise  he  exhibits  a knowledge 
of  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  (3)  “ Sefer  Yedi- 
dut  ” (Book  of  Friendship),  a ritualistic  work,  which 
has  disappeared.  It  is  mentioned  by  Anaw  in  the 
preface  to  his  abridgment  of  Eliezer  hen  Samuel’s 
“Sefer  Yereim.”  (4)  “Sha'are  ‘Ez  Hayyim”  (The 
Gates  Conducting  to  the  Tree  of  Life),  a work  on  prac- 
tical ethics,  in  the  form  of  moral  sayings.  The  poem 
contains  sixty-three  strophes,  arranged  according  to 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Each  chapter  deals  with 
one  virtue  or  one  vice.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
are  love,  hospitality,  faithfulness,  cheating,  thank- 
fulness, shame,  pride,  charity.  It  was  printed  in 
Prague,  1598  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  280),  and  reprinted  in 
“Kobe?  ‘al  Yad”  (ed.  Meki?e  Nirdamim,  1884,  i.  71 
et  seq.).  (5)  Glosses  to  Rashi’s  commentary  on  the 
Bible  and  to  Solomon  b.  Shabbethai’s  commentary 
on  the  “Sheeltot.”  (6)  “Rules  for  JIaking  a Calen- 
dar,” in  which  he  utilizes  his  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical knowledge.  This  manuscript  served  sev- 
eral later  writers  on  the  same  subject.  Anaw  was  in 
correspondence  with  Abigdor  Cohen,  to  whom  he 
addressed  numerous  halakic  questions.  He  himself 
gave  many  halakic  decisions,  which  are  referred  to 
in  his  brother’s  work,  “ Shibbole  ha-Leket.” 

Despite  his  wide  learning,  Anaw  remained  a child 
of  his  age.  He  shared  many  of  its  superstitions, 


vigorously  defended  haggadic  interpretations,  and 
was  strictly  opposed  to  all  changes  in  the  liturgy. 
He  even  discussed  with  his  brother  Zedekiah  the  lan- 
guage of  the  angels. 

Bibliography  : Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gescli.  der  Juden  in 
Rom,  i.  379  etseq.;  Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4514;  Zunz, 
Literaturgesch,  pp.  352  et  seq.;  Landshuth,  'Animude  ha- 
'Abodah,  p.  51 ; Giidemann,  Gesch.  des  Erziehungsivesem 
der  Juden  in  Italien.  p.  201 ; Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim.  No. 
570. 

M.  B. 

ANAW,  ZEDEKIAH  B.  ABRAHAM:  Au- 
thor of  ritualistic  works;  younger  brother  of  Ben- 
jamin b.  Abraham  Anaw;  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
thirteenth  century ; received  his  Talmudic  training 
not  only  in  Rome,  but  also  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
the  pupil  of  R.  Jacob  of  Wurzburg,  and  possibly  also 
of  Abigdor  Cohen  of  Vienna.  He  owes  his  great  repu- 
tation not  to  any  original  research,  but  to  a compila- 
tion on  the  ritual  to  which  he  gave  the  title  “ Shibbole 
ha-Leket  ” (Ears  of  Gleaning).  It  is  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  paragraphs,  included  in  the 
following  twelve  sections,  treating  of  the  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  ceremonies  relating  to  prayers.  Sabbath, 
benedictions,  new  moon,  feast  of  dedication,  Purim, 
Passover,  semi-holy  daj's,  fasts,  New-year,  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  Tabernacles.  Appended  to  the  work 
are  several  treatises  and  responsa  on  miscellaneous 
religious  and  legal  matters,  such  as  circumcision, 
mourning  rites,  fringes,  slaughtering,  inheritance,  and 
interest.  As  the  title  indicates,  and  as  the  author  never 
fails  to  point  out,  the  work  was  culled  from  many 
older  authorities,  .such  as  “Halakot  Gedolot,”  “Par- 
des,”  Alfasi,  Isaac  b.  Abba  Mari.  Zerahiah  ha-Levi, 
Isaiah  di  Trani,  etc.  To  these  extracts  from  other 
authorities  the  work  owes  its  vogue.  The  preface, 
written  in  a pure  and  vigorous  Helirew,  is  introduced 
by  a short  acrostic. 

But  Zedekiah  did  not  restrict  himself  to  the  mere 
work  of  a compiler.  He  sj^stematized  his  material 
skilfully,  gaveitaconciseas  wellaspopularform,  and 
judiciously  discriminated  between  conflicting  opin- 
ions and  decisions,  giving  preference  to  those  that 
seemed  to  him  true.  For  this  procedure  he  apolo- 
gized modestly  in  his  preface  with  an  anecdote,  in 
substantially  the  following  terms:  A philosopher, 
when  asked  how  he  dared  to  oppose  the  great  men 
of  the  past,  answered,  “W'e  fully  acknowledge  the 
greatness  of  our  old  authorities  and  the  insignificance 
of  ourselves.  But  we  are  in  the  position  of  pygmies 
that  ride  on  the  shoulders  of  giants.  P\'gmies  though 
we  are,  we  see  farther  than  the  giants  when  we  use 
their  knowledge  and  experience.” 

Additions  to  the  “ Shibbole  ha-Leket  ” were  made 
by  Zedekiah  himself,  in  a work  the  title  of  which  is 
no  longer  known : these  additions  also  contain  a large 
number  of  responsa.  It  is  usually  cited,  however,  as 
“ Issur  wa-Hetter  ” (Things  Forbidden  and  Allowed), 
and  has  not  yet  been  printed. 

A complete  edition  of  the  “ Shibbole  ha-Leket  ” 
was  published  by  Solomon  Buber  in  1886  at  Wilna. 
The  editor  wrote  a comprehensive  introduction  to  it, 
containing  an  analysis  of  the  work.  Abridgments 
of  it  were  published  much  earlier:  Venice  (Daniel 
Bomberg),  1545;  Dubnov,  1793;  Salonica,1795.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  plagiarized  and  published  in  a con- 
densed form  under  the  title  “ Tanya,  ” or  “ Tanj'a  Rab- 
bati,”  which  went  through  four  editions:  Mantua, 
1514;  Cremona,  1565;Zolkiev,  1800;  Szydlikov,  1836. 
A third  abridgment,  entitled  “Ma'aseh  ha-Geonim” 
(The  Work  of  Old  Authorities),  circulated  in  manu-. 
script  and  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Librarjq  Oxford. 

Anaw  was  in  correspondence  with  Abigdor  Cohen, 
Meir  of  Rothenburg,  and  Abraham  ben  Joseph  of 
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Pesaro.  Very  often  he  mentions  liis  senior  contem- 
porary, Isaiali  di  Trani  (the  Elder),  to  whose  Bible 
commentary  Anaw  in  1397  wrote  glosses. 

Bibliography:  Buber’s  Introduction  to  ShihhrAe  ha-Lckct, 
Wilna,  ISSti ; Schorr,  in  Zion,  i.  93  et  seq.;  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Horn,  i.  382  et  seq.;  Berliner, 
Gcsch.  d.  Juden  in  Rom,  ii.  ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
No.  7449;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  1199;  Gudemann, 
Gcsch.  des  Erzichunyswcsehs  d.  Juden  in  Italien,  pp.  192, 


ANBAL  (AMBAL)  THE  JASSIN  (OS- 
SETE) : Among  the  many  foreigners  who  held  po- 
sitions at  the  court  of  Prince  Andrei  Bogolyubski, 
in  Kiev,  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  were 
two  of  Jewish  origin : (1)  Ephraim  Moisich,  or  Moisie- 
vich,  who  had  gained  the  prince’s  confidence;  (2) 
Anbal  the  Jassin  (the  Ossete,  from  the  Caucasus), 
his  all-powerful  “ key-watch  ” (chamberlain).  These 
two  and  Andrei’s  relative  Kuchkov  were  the  insti- 
gators and  ringleaders  of  a conspiracy  against  the 
prince.  They  killed  him  in  the  night  of  June  29, 
1174,  and  when  his  naked  body  lay  exposed  in  the 
palace  garden,  a faithful  servant  implored  Anbal  to 
permit  him  to  cover  it,  reminding  him  that  he  (Anbal) 
had  come  into  the  service  of  his  master  clothed  in 
rags,  and  that  it  was  by  the  latter’s  bounty  that  he 
was  now  wearing  velvet.  To  this  remonstrance  An- 
bal lent  a ready  ear.  Besides  its  historic  interest,  the 
incident  is  of  importance  as  proving  the  existence  of 
Jews  from  the  Caucasus  in  Great  Russia  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Bibliography:  S.  M.  Solovyev,  Istoriya  Ro.ssiis s Drevneisliikli 
Vremion,  2d  ed.,  1.  512  et  seq. ; S.  Weissenberg,  Die  Sddrus- 
sischen  Juden,  Brunswick,  1895;  Regesty  i jfadpisl.  Nos. 


ANCESTOR  WORSHIP:  The  same  homage 
and  adoration  paid  to  deceased  parents  and  more  re- 
mote ancestors  as  usually  given  to  deities.  Many 
anthropologists  are  of  opinion  that  this  was  the 
original  form  of  religion  (H.  Spencer,  Lippert);  the 
school  represented  by  Stade  and  F.  Schwally  argues 
that  it  was  the  original  religion  of  Israel  before 
Jahvism  was  introduced  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
According  to  them,  much  of  the  priestly  legislation 
was  directed  against  the  rites  connected  with  Ances- 
tor Worship.  At  present  the  view  that  the  original 
religion  of  the  Israelites  was  some  form  of  Ancestor 
Worship  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  put  forward 
scientifically  or  systematically,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  changes  made  by  the  later  and  true 
religion  of  Israel.  Nevertheless  arguments  of  some 
weight  have  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  this 
view  of  the  original  Israelltish  religion  is  only  slen- 
derly based  upon  facts,  and  it  seems  desirable  there- 
fore to  give  a summary  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  regarding  Ancestor  Worship  as  the  original 
religion  of  Israel. 

The  school  of  Stade  bases  its  belief  as  to  the  for- 
mer existence  of  this  worship  in  Israel  on  the  follow- 
ing arguments : 

I.  Hebrew  Views  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soul : 

According  to  Stade  and  his  followers,  these  were 
identical  with  the  animistic  theory  of  savages,  which 
regards  the  soul  as  a sort  of  immaterial  breath  or 
shadow  in  which  the  life  of  the  body  exists,  but 
which  can  leave  it  for  a time  and  inhabit  other  bodies 
of  men  or  animals.  The  nefesli  (generally  rendered 
“soul”)  and  runh  (literally  “wind,”  generally  ren- 
dered “ spirit  ”)  of  the  Hebrews  are  of  this  kind,  either 
of  which  leaves  a man  when  he  dies  (Gen.  xxxv.  18; 
Ps.  cxlvi.  4).  The  ruah  can  go  back  to  the  body 
(Judges,  XV.  19;  I Sam.  xxx.  12),  just  as  in  the  ani- 
mistic belief  of  savages.  But  the  ruah  represents  a 


more  exalted  state  of  the  soul  or  spirit  than  the  ne- 
fesh,  and  according  to  Stade  was  originally  the  spirit 
of  the  dead,  which  might  be  either  good  or  bad,  and 
could  arouse  men  to  exalted  or  to  base  passions. 
Jahvism  transformed  this  view  by  restricting  the 
mail  to  that  of  YHWH  (e.g.,  I Sam.  x.  6;  Judges, 
ix.  23). 

II.  Hebrew  Views  of  the  Life  After  Death  : 
Several  of  the  Psalms  (xxx.  3,  xlix.  10,  Ixxxvl.  13, 
cxvi.  3)  speak  of  the  nefesh  being  saved  from  Sheol; 
while  other  passages  (Num.  vi.  6,  Lev.  xxi.  11) 
speak  of  the  nefesh  of  the  dead.  Sheol  appears  to 
be  a place  of  assembly  for  all  departed  spirits  (Job, 
xxx.  33),  which  are  po.ssibly  to  be  identified  with 
the  refaim  (often  rendered  “ the  shades  ”).  The  use 
of  the  expression,  “to  be  gathered  to  one’s  fathers” 
(compare  Gen.  xv.  15,  xxv.  8)  would  imply  that 
these  dejiarted  spirits  were  regarded  chiefiy  as  those 
of  ancestors. 

III.  Mourning  Customs  : Several  of  these  seem 
to  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  divine  worship.  Thus, 
to  tear  the  clothes  and  to  put  ashes  upon  the  head 
(II  Sam.  i.  11)  are  customs  also  employed  in  worship 
(Josh.  vii.  6;  compare  .Joel,  ii.  12).  The  wearing  of 
the  sak  or  sackcloth  (II  Sam.  iii.  31,  xiv.  2)  is  like- 
wise a usual  accompaniment  of  fasting  (Isa.  Iviii.  5). 
Cutting  or  shaving  the  hair  is  both  a mark  of  mourn- 
ing (Jer.  xvi.  6)  and  a solemn  sign  of  the  end  of 
the  Nazarite’s  vow  (Num.  vi.  18).  To  go  barefoot 
(Micah,  i.  8)  is  a sign  both  of  mourning  and  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  divine  presence  (Ex.  iii.  5) ; fasting 
both  a manifestation  of  mourning  (II  Sam.  i.  13,  iii. 
35)  and  an  act  of  divine  worship.  The  assumption 
of  the  school  of  Stade  is  that  these  customs,  origi- 
nally signs  of  worship  of  ancestors,  were  afterward, 
by  the  .Jahvistic  reformation,  transferred  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Deity.  Further,  contact  with  the  dead 
makes  things  tabu  or  “holy,”  just  as  consecration  to 
the  Deity  does. 

IV.  Burial  Customs  : Israelites  in  historic  times 
appear  to  have  usually  buried  their  dead.  But  traces 
are  found  of  burning  them  (thus  I Sam.  xxxi.  12; 
Amos,  vi.  10;  Josh.  vii.  25);  and  it  is  suggested  that 
this  was  because  in  the  primitive  religion  of  Israel 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  regarded  as  especially 
holy,  and  were  therefore  burned  like  the  remnants 
of  the  offerings  (Lev.  iv.  13,  31).  The  later  cus- 
tom of  burying  the  corpse  was  connected  with  the 
animistic  belief  that  only  thus  could  the  spirit  of 
the  departed  find  rest.  In  early  daj’S  the  dead  were 
buried  in  their  own  houses  (I  Sam.  xxv.  1 ; compare 
I Sam.  xxviii.  4;  I Kings,  ii.  34;  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  20). 
This  is  held  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shiping their  spirits,  and  was  repudiated  by  the  later 
Jahvistic  legislation  (Num.  xix.  16).  From  Gen. 
xxxv.  20  and  II  Kings,  xxiii.  17  it  is  concluded  that 
it  was  customary  to  place  monuments  on  the  graves 
of  the  dead  for  purposes  of  worship. 

V.  Offerings  to  tbe  Dead : In  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7 it 
seems  to  be  implied  that  the  mourning  customs  (la- 
menting, making  incisions,  shaving  the  hair,  and 
tearing  the  garments)  were  observed  for  the  sake 
of  the  dead,  and  that  “the  cup  of  consolation”  of- 
fered to  the  mourner  was  offered  “ for  his  father  or  for 
his  mother.”  Similarly  in  Deut.  xxvi.  14,  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  the  jahvistic  legislation  opposed 
doing  certain  things  and  giving  certain  things  in 
honor  of  the  dead.  The  same  seems  to  be  implied 
in  Hosea,  ix.  4 ; while  gifts  are  brought  directly  to 
the  dead  as  late  as  Tobit,  iv.  17 ; Ecclus.  (Sirach)  vii. 
33  et  seq.  (compare  Abot,  iii.  5).  The  mourning  cus- 
toms of  shaving  the  hair  and  sprinkling  blood  are 
also  regarded  as  offerings  of  hair  and  blood  to  the 
manes  of  the  dead. 
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VI.  Oracles  and  Incantations  : In  various  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  xviii.  11,1  Sam. 
xxviii.  11,  Isa.  viii.  19)  mention  is  made  of  inquiiy 
of  the  dead  as  to  the  future,  thus  treating  them  as 
oracles  and  divine  personages.  On  two  occasions  the 
dead  are  termed  “ elohim  ” (I  Sam.  xxviii.  13,  Isa.  viii. 
19,  Heb.)-.  the  latter  passage,  “Should  not  a people 
seek  unto  their  elohim,  for  the  living  to  the  dead?  ” 
is  especially  significant.  In  the  incantation  scene 
with  the  witch  of  En-dor,  as  soon  as  “ Saul  perceived 
that  it  was  Samuel  [I  Sam.  xxviii.  14],  he  stooped 
with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself,”  a 
regular  form  of  divine  homage  (see  Adoration). 

VII.  Honor  to  Parents  : It  is  contended  that  in 
ancient  Israel  mourning  was  only  for  parents;  and 
II  Sam.  xii.  15  et  seq.  is  quoted  in  illustration.  Men 
thus  became  remembered  by  the  honor  paid  them  by 
their  descendants ; hence  Absalom  deplored  that  he 
had  no  son  to  call  upon  his  name  (II  Sam.  xviii.  18). 

VIII.  Household  Worship : There  are  signs 
that  in  early  days  there  was  a special  worship  of 
household  gods  which  could  not  have  been  devoted  to 
YHWH,  the  God  of  the  nation,  according  to  mod- 
ern theories.  They  are  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  as  “elohim”  in  the  passage  (Ex.  xxi.  4-6)  when 
the  servant  who  desired  to  remain  in  the  household 
of  his  master  forever  must  appear  before  the  elohim 
(translated  “judges”  in  A.  V.),  and  have  his  ear 
bored  through.  It  is  contended  that  the  Feast  of 
Purim  is  a relic  of  household  worship.  The  house- 
hold gods  thus  worshiped  are  known  as  teraphim, 
which  were  Laban’s  elohim  (Gen.  xxxi.  30),  and 
were  heathen  gods  (Ezek.  xxi.  26,  Gen.  xxxv.  2). 

IX.  Family  Worship  : Fu.stelde  Coulanges  has 
shown,  in  “La  Cite  Antique,”  that  the  social  insti- 
tutions of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  founded  upon 
Ancestor  Worship,  the  essence  of  which  was  to  keep 
alive  the  holy  fire  on  the  household  hearth  on  which 
to  offer  food  for  the  departed  spirits  of  ancestors. 
Membership  of  a family  implied  the  right  and  duty 
of  making  such  offering.  Onl}'  males  could  offer; 
and,  therefore,  inheritance  was  solely  through  the  ag- 
nates. Num.  xxvii.  shows  that  this  was  the  custom 
with  regard  to  inheritance  in  ancient  Israel.  The 
importance  of  heirs  consisted  in  the  posthumous 
nourishment  to  be  offered  by  them  alone,  and  this  im- 
portance is  shown  to  have  existed  in  Israel  b}'  the 
custom  of  the  Levirate.  The  patria  potestas  of 
the  father  of  the  family  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  household  priest  as  well  as  the  father.  The 
Israelites,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  their 
family  graves. 

X.  Ancestor  Worship  and  the  Tribes : 

Graves  of  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes,  like  that  of 
Abraham  at  Hebron,  and  that  of  Joseph  at  Shechem, 
are  found  associated  with  worship  which  probabl}^ 
was  originally  Ancestor  Worship.  Some  of  the  tribes 
seem  named  after  Semitic  gods ; thus  “ Asher,  ” the 
masculine  form  of  “Ashera,”  Dan  and  Gad  (the 
latter  of  which  occurs  in  local  names  as  “ Baal  Gad  ” 
and  “ Migdal  Gad  ” ).  There  are  some  indications 
that  the  Patriarchs  were  the  subject  of  local  wor- 
ship ; for  instance,  Jacob  at  Beth-el,  Israel  at  Pen- 
iel,  and  Isaac  at  Beer-sheba.  Hence  the  importance 
attached  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  places  where 
the  Patriarchs  and  heroes  were  buried ; known  graves 
being  those  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  Rachel,  Joseph, 
Aaron,  Miriam,  Joshua,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  Tola, 
Jair,  Jephthah,  and  Samson.  In  this  connection 
it  is  a significant  fact  that  the  grave  of  Moses,  the 
founder  of  Jahvism,  was  not  known:  this  indicates 
that  the  Jahvistic  legislation  was  against  Ancestor 
Worship.  Many  of  the  patriarchal  names  were  orig- 
inally combinations  with  “ El  ” ; thus  Jacob  and 


Joseph  are  found  in  Egyptian  lists  under  the  form 
“ Jacobel,  ” “ Josephel  ” (compare  Ishmael,  Jerahmeel, 
and  Jephtahel).  All  these  points  seem  to  imply  that 
clans  and  tribes  were  originally  unified  by  a worship 
of  ancestors,  which  worship  was  broken  down  by 
the  national  worship  of  YHWH. 

To  these  arguments  of  Stade  and  his  school  the 
following  replies  have  been  recently  given  by  Carl 
Gruneisen : 

1.  Nature  of  tbe  Soul : The  nefesh  is  regarded 
as  being  in  the  blood  (Lev.  xvii.  11,  14;  Gen.  ix.  4), 
and  disappears  entirely  with  it ; and  while  the  man 
lives,  the  nefesh  is  with  him  (II  Sam.  i.  9 ; Job,  xxvii. 
3).  It  is  only  the  ruah  which  can  remain  after  death. 

2.  Life  After  Death  : The  passages  which  speak 
of  the  nefesh  being  saved  from  Sheol  really  mean 
that  the  person’s  life  is  safe,  and,  therefore,  that  he 
is  still  alive;  while  the  expression  “nefesh  met” 
(Num.  vi.  6,  Lev.  xxi.  11)  merely  means  “any 
corpse”  (compare  Num.  xix.  11  with  xix.  13).  The 
shadows  that  inhabit  Sheol  are  altogether  different 
from  the  nefesh  in  the  living  body.  Such  shadow- 
less  beings  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  any  su- 
pernatural power.  The  expression  “ to  be  gathered 
to  one’s  fathers  ” is  never  used  of  burial,  and  could 
not  be  primitive,  since  it  is  inapplicable  to  a nomad 
tribe. 

3.  Mourning  Customs  : Some  of  these  customs 
are  not  only  used  in  mourning  or  divine  worship, 
but  in  slavery,  captivity  in  war,  leprosy,  etc.  The 
customs  are  not  so  much  holy  as  tabu.  Both  con- 
tact with  divine  things  and  transgression  of  the  tabu 
make  a person  “ unclean.”  The  real  explanation  of 
mourning  customs  is  that  man  thereby  changes  his 
ordinary  appearance  so  as  not  to  be  recognized  by 
the  ghost  of  the  departed  (Frazer,  “On  Certain 
Burial  Customs,”  in  “Journal  Anthropol.  Inst.”  xv. 
98  et  seq.).  This  is  connected  with  the  custom  of 
burning  a lamp  after  a death  to  keep  the  ghost 
away,  a custom  which  probably  goes  back  to  the 
tents  of  nomads,  in  which  the  duty  of  keeping  a lamp 
continually  burning  passed  over  from  father  to  son 
(Jer.  XXV.  10;  Prov.  xiii.  9,  xx.  20,  xxiv.  20;  Job, 
xviii.  6,  xxi.  17). 

4.  Burial  Customs  : The  instances  of  cremation 
in  the  Bible  are  exceptional;  and  the  burials  in 
houses  mainly  refer  to  royal  palaces,  seemingly  to 
special  mausoleums.  The  notion  conceived  of  the 
shadowy  dead  is  not  likely  to  have  led  to  divine 
worship  of  such  beings. 

5.  Offerings  to  the  Dead:  The  offerings  re- 
ferred to  in  Jer.  xvi.  7 are  for  the  sake  of  the 
mourners  and  not  of  the  mourned.  The  “cup  of 
consolation  ” obviously  consoles  the  mourners,  and 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  mourning  because 
everything  there  was  “ unclean  ” and  could  not  be 
used  by  the  mourners.  The  “ bread  of  mourners  ” 
mentioned  in  Hosea,  ix.  4,  and  Deut.  xxvi.  14  is  not 
used  in  any  sacrificial  meal  to  the  dead. 

6.  Oracles  and  Incantations : These  do  not 
imply  the  worship  of  the  dead,  but  merely  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  their  shadows  beyond  the  grave, 
and  that  they  were  consulted  as  oracles.  The  fact 
that  Samuel’s  ghost  was  regarded  by  the  witch  of 
En-dor  as  elohim  merely  implies  that  she  looked 
upon  Samuel  as  something  divine:  the  act  of  adora- 
tion is  merely  one  of  respect  and  honor — not  neces- 
sarily of  worship  in  the  technical  sense — and  is  given, 
not  to  the  ghost  as  such,  but  to  the  personality  of 
Samuel  as  soon  as  Saul  recognizes  who  is  speaking. 
Against  the  saying  of  Isa.  viii.  19,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  ancestral  ghost  can  not  be  the  elo- 
him of  the  people,  but  only  of  a family ; besides 
“elohim”  here  should  be  translated  “God”  and  the 
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contrast  made  with  the  dead : “ A people  sliould  con- 
sult its  God  and  not  its  dead.” 

7.  Honor  to  Parents  : There  are  many  instances 
of  going  into  mourning  for  dead  persons  other  than 
parents  (Jacob  for  Joseph  when  he  thought  he  had 
lost  him,  Gen.  xxxvii.  34;  compare  I Kings,  xiv. 
13);  widows  mourning  for  their  husbands  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14);  the  bride  for  her  bridegroom  (Joel,  i. 
8).  Absalom  did  not  wish  a son  to  “call  upon  ” his 
name,  but  to  “keep  it  alive”  in  men’s  memor}’;  and 
for  that  reason  he  raised  a monument  to  himself. 
Obviously  this  monument  could  not  “call  upon” 
his  name. 

8.  Household  Worship  : The  elohim  mentioned 
in  Ex.  xxi.  could  easily  have  been  images  of  YHWH 
in  Judges,  xvii.  “YHWH”  became  at  an  early 
period  the  God  of  the  Israelitish  family,  as  is  shown 
by  personal  names  like  Jonathan,  Joshua,  and  Abi- 
jah.  Purim  is  far  from  being  an  early  feast,  being 
probably  derived  from  Persia,  and  can  not  therefore 
be  the  survival  of  a family  worship  of  the  dead. 
The  teraphim  are  only  mentioned  as  strange  gods  in 
Gen,  xxxi.  and  Ezek,  xxi.,  and  are  elsewhere  not  di- 
vine or  used  iu  divine  worship,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  divination. 

9.  Family  Worship  : The  Israelite  family  does 
not  show  so  much  analogy  with  that  of  ancient  Rome 
as  to  oblige  us  to  transfer  the  arguments  of  Fustel 
de  Coulanges  to  ancient  Israel.  So  far  from  the 
‘patria  potestas  being  all-important,  there  are  late 
traces  of  matriarchate,  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
mother  gives  the  name  to  the  children,  as  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Genesis.  Laban  regards  Jacob,  his 
sister’s  son,  as  his  “brother,”  and  as  being  “of  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  ” Adoption  was  frequent  among 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  order  to  keep  up  the  family 
w'orship;  but  it  is  practicall}'  unknown  among  the 
Jews.  The  paterfamilias  alone  could  worship  in 
classical  lands;  whereas  Gideon  could  bring  an  offer- 
ing to  the  angel  (Judges,  vi.  18  et  seq.),  though  he 
was  still  iu  the  house  of  his  father.  There  are  no 
signs  of  the  reception  of  the  wife  into  the  familj’  cult 
in  ancient  Israel,  though  inheritance  is  only  through 
males  as  in  Rome.  Succession  only  through  agnates 
does  not  always  occur  where  Ancestor  Worship  ex- 
ists, as,  for  example,  in  Egypt,  where  a daughter 
has  the  right  to  succeed.  The  need  of  descendants 
in  Israel  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  offerings 
to  oneself,  but  to  have  as  large  a familj'  as  possi- 
ble, probably  for  purposes  of  protection. 

10.  Ancestor  ’WorsKip  and  the  Tribes  : If  the 
tribe  grew  out  of  Ancestor  Worship  it  must  have 
come  first  as  a family;  whereas  in  nomad  tribes, 
like  the  ancient  Israelites,  the  clan  comes  first.  In 
the  family  sacrifice  of  the  Romans,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  epon}mious  heroes  of  the  clan  were 
worshiped;  so  that  the  analogies  from  the  graves  of 
heroes  are  not  an  exact  parallel.  If  ancestors  had 
been  worshiped,  many  proper  names  would  have 
been  found  expressing  such  worship;  but  they  do 
not  occur.  The  local  w'orship  at  Shechem,  Hebron, 
etc.,  if  it  existed,  must  have  been  Canaanitish  iu 
nature,  and  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
nomadic  period  of  the  Israelites. 

These  objections  of  Gruneisen  differ  greatly  in 
force.  While  he  lias  deprived  some  of  Stade’s 
arguments,  notably  those  relating  to  mourning  and 
burial  customs,  of  some  of  their  weight,  he  leaves 
much  unexplained  with  regard  to  offerings  to  the 
dead,  oracles  and  incantations,  and  family  worship. 
The  amount  of  evidence  offered  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  a solution  of  the 
question,  thus  leaving  it  to  be  solved  on  general  an- 
thropological principles.  At  present  the  general 


trend  of  anthropological  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
rather  against  than  for  Ancestor  Worship  as  the 
primitive  form  of  religion. 

Bibliography  : For  Stade’s  views  see  his  Ge^ch.  des  Volke» 
Israel,  i-  406  et  seq.-,  for  Schwally’s,  his  Das  Lehen  tiach  dem 
Tode,  189a.  See  also  L.  Andr4,  Lc  Culte  des  Marts  chez  les 
Hebreux,  1895 ; J.  Frey,  Tad,  Seelen-Glauhe  und  Seelen-Kult 
im  Alten  Israel,  1895.  The  above  account  is  based  upon  C. 
Gruneisen,  Der  Ahnenkultus  und  die  Urreliyian  Israels, 
Halle,  1900,  which  contains  a full  bibliography  (pp.  ix.-xv.). 

J. 

ANCHIAS  (wrongly  Anchisas),  JUAN  DE  : 

Associate  and  first  private  secretary  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Spain  (1485-90).  He  was  understood  to  be 
especiallj^  familiar  with  the  forms  of  wills  and  mar- 
riage contracts  used  by  Marauos  accused  of  Juda- 
ism. In  1507  he  wrote,  in  Belchite,  “ Libro  Verde  de 
Aragon”  (The  Green  Book  of  Aragon),  a genealogy 
of  the  richest  and  most  respected  baptized  Jews  at 
the  time  of  V^icente  Fekker.  In  1623  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  commissioned  the  inquisitor-general,  Andreas 
Pacheco,  who,  descended  from  Maranos  himself,  had 
collected  and  secreted  all  available  copies  of  the 
“Libro  Verde,”  to  destroy  them.  A single  copj', 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  is  preserved  in 
the  Biblioteca  Colombina,  Seville.  The  manuscript 
was  copied  by  Demetrio  de  los  Rios  for  his  brother, 
the  historian  Jose  Amador  de  los  Rios,  who  had 
discovered  it;  and  iu  1885  it  was  publislied  in  the 
“Revista  de  Espana,”  vol.  xviii.,  which  issue  was 
forthwith  confiscated  and  has  remained  proscribed 
until  to-day.  From  tiiis  “Green  Book  ” Francisco 
Mendoza  y Bovadilla  drew  his  material  for  the  me- 
morial that  he  presented  to  King  Philip  IL,  under 
the  title  “El  Tizon  de  la  Nobleza  Espahola”  (The 
Stain  of  the  Spanish  Nobility),  and  which  has  been 
often  reprinted  (IMadrid,  Barcelona,  etc.). 

Bibliography  : .1.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Histaria  de  las  Jud'ws 
en  Espana,  iii.  89  ef  .sn;.;  and,  based  thereon,  Gratz,  Gesc/i. 
cf.  Juden,  3d  ed.,  viii.  150;  Itevista  de  Espana,  l.c. 

M.  K. 

ANCIENT  OF  DAYS.— Biblical  Data  : A po- 
etical epithet  for  God.  It  is  an  incorrect  rendering 
of  the  Aramaic  ‘attik  yomin  (Dan.  vii.  9)  or  ‘attik 
yomaya  (ib.  vii.  13.  22),  which  should  be  translated 
“an  aged  one,”  “the  aged  one”  (compare  Dalman, 
“Die’Worte  Jesu,”  i.  194).  “ Ancient  of  Daj’S  ” is  used 
either  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  true 
God  and  the  idols,  the  new  gods  (Judges,  v.  8; 
Dent,  xxxii.  17),  or  merely  to  express  the  venerable 
character  of  the  being  whose  name  the  author  hesi- 
tates to  mention.  From  the  above-cited  passage  iu 
Daniel  is  borrowed  the  expression  “ re’esha  mawa’el  ” 
(head  of  days)  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  xlvi.  1,  and  the 
description  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Rev.  i.  14. 

C.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : This  name  of  God, 

used  only  in  Dan.  vii.  9, 13, 22,  in  which  He  is  described 
as  having  “ the  hair  of  his  head  [white]  like  pure 
wool,”  denotes  the  One  who  is  from  of  old;  that  is, 
old  compared  with  all  created  things,  that  are  of  yes- 
terday. As  stated  by  Pseudo-Saadia  and  other  Jewish 
commentators,  God  is  often  depicted  bj’  the  rabbis 
as  the  venerable  sage  {Zaken)  invested  with  judicial 
authority,  wiiose  sternness  is  tempered  by  mildness 
of  judgment.  To  the  devotees  of  mystic  lore,  within 
wiiose  circle  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  entire  apoc- 
alyptic literature  originated,  the  name  naturally  sug- 
gested itself  as  an  attribute  of  majesty  combined 
with  tenderness,  since  they  regarded  the  title  “ Za- 
keu  ” (the  aged  one)  to  mean  the  one  invested  with 
the  highest  dignity.  Accordingly  “ Ancient  of  Days  ” 
remained  with  these  a favorite  name  of  God  (Pes. 
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119a,  B.  B.  916).  It  became,  moreover,  tlie  standing 
name  for  God  in  tlie  oldest  portions  of  the  Zohar,  the 
NtDD  (Book  of  Mystic  Lore),  in  which  the 
white,  wool-like  hair  of  the  head  became  a promi- 
nent feature  of  the  anthropomorphism  of  the  Cabala. 
The  following  rational  e.xplanation  of  this  anthropo- 
morphic description  of  the  Deity  is  given  in  Mek., 
Beshallah  Shirah  (Ex.  xv.  3),  and  Hag.  13a:  “When 
represented  as  a warrior  triumphant  in  battle,  God 
appears  as  a fiery  young  hero;  and  in  an  assembly  of 
the  wise  who  seek  truth  and  justice.  He  is  depicted  as 
a venerable  sage,  calm  and  majestic.”  K. 

ANCONA : Ancient  city  of  Ital}^  capital  of  a 
province  bearing  its  name,  situated  on  the  Adriatic; 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Syracusan  refugees 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  Italian  cities  to 
shelter  a Jewish  community,  the  records  of  which, 
however,  begin  only  in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  exist- 
ing chronicles  it  appears  that  some 
First  Set-  were  there  during  the  fourteenth 
tlement  century,  when  the  city  was  under  a re- 
of  Jews,  publican  government,  and  a few  more 
came  from  Germany  in  1348.  Here  they 
dwelt  in  peace,  enjoying  pei'fect  equality  with  the 
Christian  inhabitants,  and  owning  several  schools, 
synagogues,  and  a cemetery.  Somewhat  later  the 
authorities  restricted  the  Jews  to  their  ghetto  and 
compelled  the  men  to  wear  a yellow  badge  on  their 
caps,  and  the  women  to  wear  corresponding  to- 
kens when  they  walked  abroad.  After  Ancona  had 
fallen  under  papal  sway,  Martin  V.,  in  1429,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  city  and  of 
the  state,  accorded  many  privileges  to  the  Jews;  and 
in  1494  they  received  permission  to  establish  banks 
and  to  lend  money  at  interest.  It  was  at  Ancona  in 
1529  that  the  pseudo-Messiah  Molcho  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Europe.  In  1539  many  Jews  exiled 
from  Naples,  where  they  had  three  synagogues,  set- 
tled in  Ancona,  and  when  Pope  Paul  HI.  (1534-49) 
offered  them  the  freedom  of  the  port,  many  others, 
particularly  a number  exiled  from  Spain,  and  desig- 
nated as  “ Portuguese,  ” came  to  live  there.  These  im- 
migrants, who  had  their  own  synagogue,  entered 
into  certain  agreements  with  the  magistrate  of  the 
city,  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Julius  III.  (1550- 
55);  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  subjected  to  oppres- 
sive taxation  and  all  sorts  of  imposi- 
Persecution  tions.  Under  Paul  IV.  (1555-59)  the 
under  Pope  Jews  were  subjected  to  further  oppres- 
Paul  IV.  sion.  By  his  direction  they  were  de- 
prived of  valuable  franchises,  enclosed 
within  the  ghetto,  subjected  to  further  taxation,  lim- 
ited in  their  commerce  to  old  clothing,  prohibited  from 
practising  any  art  other  than  medicine,  and  this  not 
among  the  Christians,  and  forbidden  the  \ise  of  their 
calendar.  As  a means  of  satisfying  his  feeling  of 
hatred  against  the  Spaniards,  Paul  IV.  practised 
cruelty  toward  the  Portuguese  Jews ; he  sent  an 
inhuman  commissioner,  a certain  Cesare  Galuaba,  to 
Ancona  with  orders  to  incarcerate  all  who  did  not 
accept  baptism  and  to  condemn  them  to  the  stake. 
Thus  terrorized,  sixty-three  renounced  their  faith. 
Twenty-three  men  and  one  woman,  whose  names 
have  been  handed  down  in  chronicles,  preferred 
death  to  apostasy,  and  these  were  all  hanged  to- 
gether and  afterward  burnt  on  the  Piazza  della  Mos- 
tra  (“  Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalah  ” of  Gedaliah  ibn  Yah- 
ya,  and  local  records).  (Compare  D.  Kaufmann, 
“ Les  Vingt-quatres  Martyrs  d’ Ancona,  ” in  “ Rev.  £t. 
.luives,”  xxxi.  222-230.)  Thoroughly  alarmed,  many 
of  the  .Jews  fled.  Prayers  for  the  dead  are  still  said, 
and  the  elegy  composed  by  Jacob  de  Zano  is  still 
recited  annually  in  the  synagogues  for  these  martyrs. 


The  Jews  of  the  Levant  planned  a novel  mode  of 
vengeance  against  Ancona  for  its  iniquitous  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews,  and  well-nigh  executed  it.  Many 
of  the  Maranos,  during  the  reign  of  Pope  Paul  IV., 
had  fled  to  Pesaro,  and  from  there,  probably  upon 
the  advice  and  promises  of  protection 
Mercantile  of  Guido  Ubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  had 
Reprisal,  sent  an  envoy,  Juda  Faragi,  with  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  Jews  of  the  Le- 
vant, entreating  the  latter,  in  whose  hands  lay  nearly 
all  commerce  with  the  Italian  ports,  to  send  all  their 
merchandise  to  Pesaro,  instead  of  directing  it,  as  they 
had  previously  done,  to  Ancona.  The  welfare  of  this 
city  would  undoubtedly  have  been  greatly  impaired, 
if  the  Levantine  Jews  had  kept  the  promise  they  at 
first  gave  in  answer  to  the  messages  of  the  Maranos 
of  Pesaro;  but  the  Jews  of  Ancona  themselves  im- 
plored that  no  such  action  be  taken.  They  shrewdly 
pointed  out  that  the  pope  would  wreak  vengeance 
on  all  .Jews  in  his  state,  as  well  as  on  the  Maranos, 
therefore  the  ban  pronounced  on  Paul  IV.  by  most 
of  the  rabbis  of  Turkey  was  not  stringently  enforced. 
Guido  Ubaldo,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  seeing 
Pesaro  supersede  Ancona  in  commercial  importance, 
very  soon  after  this  expelled  the  Maranos  from  Pe- 
saro (March,  1558).  It  is  noteworthy  that  among 
those  who  had  fled  from  Ancona  during  the  activity 
of  the  Inquisition  was  Amato  Lusitauo,  the  famous 
physician.  When  Paul  IV.  had  caused  the  arrest  of 
all  the  Maranos  of  Ancona,  Sultan  Sulaiman  H. , upon 
the  repeated  entreaties  of  Dona  Gracia  Nasi  and  Don 
Joseph  Nasi,  sent  a letter  to  him,  March  9,  1556,  re- 
questing him  to  release  such  as  were  Turkish  sub- 
jects, and  intimating  that  a failure  to  complj^  with 
the  request  would  bring  reprisals  of  all  sorts  upon 
the  Christians  living  in  Turkey.  Pius  IV.  saw  him- 
self accordingly  obliged  to  release  the  Turkish  Jews. 
Those  Maranos  of  Ancona  who  could  claim  no  pro- 
tector other  than  the  pope  himself — about  100  in 
number — languished  in  dungeons.  See  “ Rev.  fet. 
Juives,”  xvi.  66-71,  xxxi.  231-239. 

Pope  Pius  IV.,  who  succeeded  Paul  in  1559,  pun- 
ished the  perpetrators  of  this  infamy,  abolished  the 
provisions  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  general  amelio- 
rated the  condition  of  the  Jews.  But  his  successor 
reinstituted  a period  of  severe  oppression.  In  a 
bull  issued  by  Pius  V.,  however,  and  dated  Feb.  26, 
1659,  the  .Jews  of  Ancona  and  of  Rome  are  espe- 
cially excepted  from  the,  general  banishment  from 
the  Papal  States  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  x.  199).  In  or- 
der to  defray  the  expense  of  the  public  games,  he 
imposed  heavy  taxes  upon  the  .Jews, 
Varying  to  be  paid  liolh  to  the  city  and  to  the 
Fortunes — state;  and,  as  a result  of  his  action, 
Emancipa-  about  1,000  families  abandoned  An- 
tion.  cona.  The  succeeding  popes  reduced 
the  taxes,  and  soon  afterward  some  of 
the  Jews  began  to  return.  In  order  to  improve  the 
commercial  condition  of  the  Papal  States,  Clement 
VHI.  showed  extreme  benevolence  toward  its  Jew- 
ish inhabitants,  but  this  attitude  was  not  imitated 
by  Alexander  VIII.  and  Pius  VI. 

Under  the  French  domination,  in  1797,  Napoleon 
substituted  for  the  papal  governor  of  Ancona  a mu- 
nicipal council,  which  included  among  its  members 
three  Jews,  Samson  Costantini,  David  Morpurgo,  and 
Ezechia  Morpurgo.  Then  the  gates  of  the  ghetto 
were  destroyed,  and  the  children  of  the  Jews  were 
taught  side  by  side  with  those  of  Christians.  The 
clergy,  however,  excited  the  Christian  populace  to 
such  a degree  that  on  Jan.  10, 1798,  they  endeavored 
to  set  fire  to  the  ghetto  and  sack  it;  the  rioters  were 
dispersed  by  the  troops.  But  on  their  side  two  of 
the  .Jewish  aldermen  prevented  the  casting  of  the 
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cathedral  bells  into  cannon.  The  papal  government 
was  no  sooner  reestablished  than  the  Jews  were 
again  fiercely  assailed;  even  the  wounded  who  had 
fought  for  their  countr_y  were  driven  from  the  hos- 
pitals. In  1836  Pope  Leo  XII.  caused  the  gate  of 
the  ghetto  to  be  replaced,  and  the  old-time  persecu- 
tions were  resumed,  so  that  man,y  of  the  Jews  emi- 
grated. On  the  night  of  April  2d  of  that  year,  Anna 
Costantini,  a j'oung  girl,  was  torn  from  her  family 
and  forced  into  baptism.  During  the  revolution  of 
1831  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  torn  down,  but  in 
1843  (June  24),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
of  the  city  had  contributed  13,900  scudi  to  do  honor 
to  the  pope  during  his  visit  in  1841,  an  old  decree  was 
revived  by  Fra  Vincenzo  Soliva,  Inquisitor  of  An- 
cona and  other  districts,  forbidding  Jews  to  reside  or 
do  business  in  any  place  where  there  was  no  ghetto, 
to  employ  Christian  journeymen,  to  hire  Christian 
servants,  wet-nurses,  or  apprentices,  to  deal  in  books 
of  any  sort  or  in  ecclesiastical  robes,  etc.  But  the 
public  sentiment,  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Europe  gen- 
erally, was  so  strongly  against  any  rehabilitation 
of  inquisitional  restrictions  against  the  Jews,  that 
very  soon  after  its  promulgation  the  decree  was  sus- 
pended. It  is  believed  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  revival  of  these  old  restrictive  measures  was  an 
entirely  accidental  occurrence;  the  Inquisitor,  while 
passing  through  the  streets  of  Ancona  in  a cariole 
driven  by  a Jew,  was  nearly  hurled  to  the  ground  by 
the  horse,  which  suddenly  took  fright.  The  Jew  was 
accused  of  having  intended  to  overturn  the  prelate, 
and  imprisoned,  and  the  agitation  against  the  Jews 
soon  became  serious,  Baron  Charles  Rothschild,  of 
Naples, was  among  tho.se  who  exerted  their  influence 
for  the  revocation  of  the  decree. 

The  revolution  of  1848  brought  freedom  to  the 
Jews.  Among  the  martyrs  of  Ancona  in  1849, 
Giuseppe  Camilla,  a Jew,  is  mentioned.  The  oppres- 
sions under  the  clerical  government  that  followed 
were  less  rigorous,  and  in  1860,  in  the  name  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  the  Jews  again  obtained  complete  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  the  Jewish  community  of  An- 
cona was  constituted  after  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  Piedmont.  Since  that  date  the  history  of  the 
community  has  been  uneventful. 

Ancona  contains,  to-day,  about  1,700  Jewsinapop- 
^ Illation  of  about  30,000.  They  possess  two  places  of 
worship  for  the  Italian  litui-gy  and  one  for  the  Levant- 
ine; an  asylum  for  Jewish  children. 
Present  and  a Ta'mud  Torah,  with  an  annex 

Statistics,  for  girls,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
the  Jewish  religion  and  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  During  1890-99,  493  births  and  369  deaths 
have  taken  place  in  the  community.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  follow  commercial 
pursuits,  but  many  also  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  law,  literature,  and  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  following  eleemo.synary  institu- 
tions flourish  in  Ancona  : Ma'aseh  ha-Zedekah, 
Gemilut  Hasadim,  and  Bikkur  Holim  u-Malbish 
‘Arumim. 

The  rabbinical  chair  of  Ancona  was  alwaj's  im 
portant  in  Italy,  and  several  distinguished  rabbis 
have  occupied  it.  The  first  of  these,  whose  name  is 
recorded,  was  Ezekiel  Provenzali,  who  officiated  in 
the  year  1670.  Some  of  his  decisions  are  found  in 
“Pa'had  Yizhak,”  others  in  the  unpublished  work 
of  Rabbi  Nathaniel  ben  Aaron  Segre,  “ ‘Afar  Ya‘a- 
kob.”  His  successor  was  Menahem  Shulhani,  who 
exercised  his  functions  in  1675.  He  was  followed 
by  Giosu^  Raffaele  Fermi,  who  flourished  toward 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth,  and  compiled  a collection  of 
318  rabbinical  responses,  now  in  the  possession  of 


Zadok  Kahn,  chief  rabbi  of  France  (described  by 
M.  G.  Moutefiore,  “Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  x.  183e<sf9.). 
Giuseppe  Fiammetta,  a distinguished  cxegete,  poet, 
and  theologian,  published  a volume  of  pra3'ers  ami 
lijunns,  entitled  “ Or  Boker,”  and  wrote  two  volumes 
of  responsa,  which  are  still  unpub- 
Rabbis  of  lished;  he  died  in  1730.  His  son-in- 
Ancona.  law,  Samson  Morpurgo,  officiated  for 
a time  with  Fiammetta,  and  afterward 
alone.  Morpurgo  was  a celebrated  phj-sician,  phi- 
losopher, and  casuist,  and  published  a work  of  theo- 
logical responses:  he  died  in  1740.  Isaac  Fiano 
of  Rome  (1752-1770);  Haj'j'im  Abraham  Israel  of 
Rhodes  (1774-1785),  author  of  “Bet  Abraham  ” and 
“Amarot  Tehorot”;  Raijhael  Isaiah  Azulai  (1787- 
1826),  who  wrote  manj-  of  the  rabbinical  responsa 
found  in  a work  by  his  father,  the  well-known  Ha}'- 
j'im  .Joseph  Azulai — followed  in  succession.  A con- 
temporary of  the  last  was  the  titulaiy  rabbi,  Jacob 
Samson  Senigaglia,  authorof  “ AbirYa'akob.”  “Mat- 
tat  Elohim.”  and  “Nezir  Shimshon  ” (unpublished). 
After  Azulai  came  David  Vivanti  (1829-1876),  who 
left  several  manuscripts  jiertaining  to  literature  and 
theolog}'.  His  successor  is  Isaac  Raffaello  Tedeschi. 
The  notables  of  modern  Ancona  are  Leone  Levi — a 
well-known  lawyer,  economist,  and  statistician,  who 
wrote  works  which  have  been  awarded  iirizcs  in  Ber- 
lin and  London — and  Eugenio  Camerini,  a commen- 
tator on  Dante. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Jv(Jeii.\x.])nxsim;  Kauf- 
mann,  ic.s  Marti/rx  (V Ancona,  in  I!ev.  Et.  Jnires,  xi.  149 
etseq.-,  idem,  ies  Vinat-guntres  Martfirn  (V Ancona,  ibid. 
xxxi.  223  ct  SCO. ; Voice  of  Jacob,  i.  38,  ii.  223. 

V.  c. 

ANCONA,  ALESSANDRO  D’  : Historian  of 
Italian  literature  and  philologist;  born  at  Pisa  (Tus- 
caii}'),  Feb.  20,  1835.  He  is  the  j’oungest  of  five 
brothers,  all  of  whom  hav'e  achieved  fame  in  the 
careers  tlie.y  have  chosen.  Alessandro  received  his 
first  education  at  a private  school  of  Florence  known 
as  the  “Istitutodei  Padridi  Famiglia,”  where  he  had 
as  ina.sters  Nlcolo  Giorgetti  and  Cesare  Scortabelli. 
Especial  attention  was  there  paid  to  literaiy  disquisi- 
tions, and  to  Italian  rhetoric  and  prosody,  and  the 
}'oung  D’ Ancona  devoted  most  of  his  energies  to  these 
latter  subjects.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  composed 
two  short  poems,  elegies  on  the  death  of  his  teacher 
Giorgetti,  which,  although  thej’  bear  many  traces  of 
youthful  extravagance,  arc  nevertheless  excellent 
imitations  of  classical  verse,  both  in  form  and  meter. 
Three  .years  later  he  demonstrated  his  knowledge  of 
medieval  Italian  literary'  sources,  his  critical  sense, 
and  his  scientific  methods  of  investigation  bj’  wri- 
ting an  essa.y  on  Giovanni  Domenico,  or — as  he  is 
better  known — Tommaso  Campanella.  the  metaph}'- 
sician  and  political  reformer,  a contemporar}'  of 
Galileo. 

The  learning,  and  especially  the  political  tenden- 
cies, expressed  in  this  work  drew  upon  the  author 
the  attention  of  the  Liberal  part}"  in 
His  Polit-  Tuscan.y,  and  when,  after  the  suppres- 
ical  and  sion  of  the  “Nazionale,”  Celestino  Bi- 
Jour-  anchi  founded  the  “Genio,”  D'Ancona 
nalistic  was  invited  b.y  Bianchi  and  his  co- 
Activity.  editor  Arcangeli  to  collaborate  on  this 
paper.  He  joined  the  staff,  also,  of 
that  other  propagandist  journal,  the  “ Spettatore  Ital- 
iano.  ” In  1855  he  went  to  Turin,  ostensiblj’  to  study 
law  at  the  universitjq  but  in  reality  to  act  as  secret 
agent  between  the  two  Liberal  parties  of  Tuscany 
and  Piedmont,  and  also  between  these  and  Count 
Cavour.  He  remained  in  Turin  for  three  j^ears,  and 
D’Ancona’s  name  soon  became  known  in  the  ad- 
vanced political  circles  of  Ital.y.  He  was  in  close 
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relations  of  friendship  with  Carlo  Lnigi  Farini,  and  in 
the  Societa  Naziouale  (National  Society)  he  repre- 
sented Tuscany.  When  Cavour’s  compatriots  de- 
cided to  offer  this  statesman  his  bust  by  the  sculptor 
Velo,  it  was  Alessandro  d’Aucona  who  was  selected 
to  make  the  presentation  speech.  A similar  honor 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean 

war,  when  the  pa- 
triots of  Tuscany 
presented  General 
La  Marmora  with  a 
sword.  On  the  fall 
of  the  government 
of  Leopold  H.  in 
Tuscany  (April  27, 
1859),  D’Ancona  set 
out  for  Florence — 
his  former  home — 
and  arriving  there 
assumed  the  hum- 
ble post  of  secretary 
of  the  Second  Army 
Corps  of  central  It- 
aly. But  his  friends 
soon  found  more 
suitable  occupation 
for  him ; immediate- 
ly after  the  treaty 
of  Villafranca  he  was  given  the  editorship  of  the 
advanced  Liberal  journal  “La  Nazione,”  which  had 
been  founded  by  Ricasoli  and  Salvagnuoli. 

In  spite  of  all  his  political  activity,  D’Ancona  still 
found  time  to  pursue  his  philological  studies,  and, 
through  the  efforts  of  his  friend  Salvagnuoli,  he  was, 
in  1860,  appointed  deputy-professor  of  Italian  litera- 
ture at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  Pisa.  The 
official  occupant  of  this  chair,  though  he  never  ac- 
tually lectured,  was  the  celebrated  critic  De  Sanctis, 
whose  full  successor  D’Ancona  became  the  year  fol- 
lowing. His  entire  work,  after  1861.  lay  in  the  field 
of  philology,  his  researclies  being  directed  to  the 
origin  and  gradual  development  of  Italian  literature. 

Il’Ancona's  position  among  the  philologists  of 
Italy  is  a most  prominent  one,  and  is  to  be  meas- 
ured not  only  by  the  actual  importance  of  his  works, 
but  above  all  by  the  new  standard,  in  scope  and 
method,  set  by  him  and  a few  of  his  contemporaries, 
such  as  Carducci,  Comparetti,  and  Mussafia.  Before 
the  advent  of  these  men  the  study  of  the  medieval 
Italian  te.xts  was,  it  is  true,  zealously  pursued;  but 
the  criterion  in  the  treatment  of  these  texts  was  the 
individual  eclecticism,  the  esthetic  taste,  or  the  pri- 
vate ends  of  the  commentator.  The  scientific  meth- 
ods of  philological  investigation  recent!}'  inaugu- 
rated in  Germany  were  as  yet  unknown  in  Italy 
(though  an  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
Emiliani-Giudici),  and  the  “ historical  point  of  view  ” 
was  entirely  neglected  by  men  of  such  erudition  even 
as  Fanfani  and  the  poet  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Espe- 
cially was  this  the  case  with  the  most  absorbing 
of  topics  in  Italian  literature,  that  of  Dante.  All 
those  who  iiad  literary,  political,  or  religious  theories 
to  defend  or  refute  sought  in  Dante  (and  invariably 
found  there)  corroborative  arguments  (see  especially 
Gabriele  Rossetti,  “ Lo  Spirito  Antipapale  ”). 

Alessandro  d’Ancona  was  in  every  way  prepared 
to  join  the  small  circle  of  literary  historians  to 
whom  this  revolution  in  the  methods 
As  a Phi-  of  investigation  was  due.  His  first 
lologist.  work,  the  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Campanella,  already  men- 
tioned, though  written  when  he  was  a mere  youth, 
was  a thorough,  impartial  disquisition  upon  the 
literary  value,  the  political  and  religious  ideas  of 


the  unfortunate  Dominican.  The  essay  paved  the 
way  for  the  work  which  D’Ancona  published  soon 
afterward,  “Opere  di  Tommaso  Campanella”  (2 
vols.,  Turin,  1854),  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  re- 
searches concerning  Campanella.  When,  therehme, 
under  the  direction  of  F.  Zambrini,  the  two  serial 
publications  of  Old  Italian  texts  were  begun,  the 
“Collezione  di  Antiche  Scritture  Inedite  o Rare” 
(Collection  of  Old  Works,  either  Unpublished  or 
Rare;  published  by  Nistri,  at  Pisa),  and  the  “Scelta 
di  Curiosita”  (Collection  of  Curious  Works;  pub- 
lished at  Bologna,  by  Romagnoli),  D’Ancona  was 
among  the  first  contributors.  In  the  former  of  these 
two  collections  there  appeared  his  edition  of  Agos- 
tino  Velletri's  “Storia  di  Ginevra  degli  Almieri” 
(1863),  a study  of  the  Latin  work,  “Attila  Flagellum 
Dei”  (1864),  and  an  essay  on  the  Seven  Wise  Men 
(“II  Libro  dei  Sette  Savi,”  1864);  and  in  the  latter 
he  published  several  medieval  legends,  among  Mdiich 
may  be  here  mentioned  those  of  Judas  Iscariot  (“  La 
Leggenda  di  Vergogna,  e Quella  di  Giuda  Iscariote,” 
1869)  and  of  Adam  and  Eve  (“  La  Leggenda  d’Adamo 
ed  Eva,”  1870). 

The  philological  researches  pursued  by  D’Ancona 
comprise  the  whole  field  of  early  Italian  literature. 
He  entered  into  disquisitions  on  the  various  classes 
of  the  folk-lore  material  itself  and  its  appearance  and 
further  development  in  Italy,  as  well  as  upon  the 
form,  popular  or  “learned,”  which  the  material 
finally  assumed;  but  he  studied,  too,  the  individual 
works  of  the  more  cultured  medieval  writers.  In 
1875  he  published  a work  on  the  early  popular 
poetry  of  Italy,  “Le  Antiche  Rime  Volgari,  Secondo 
la  Lezione  del  Codice  Vaticano  3193”  (Ancient  Pop- 
ular Poems,  from  the  Vatican  Dlanuscript  No.  3193; 
published  at  Bologna);  in  1878  appeared  another, 
“La  Poesia  Popolare  Italiana”  (Popular  Italian 
Poetry;  published  at  Leghorn);  in  1881  he  wrote 
his  book  on  the  popular  songs  of  the  province  of 
Reggio  (“  Cauti  del  Popolo  Reggino,”  published  at 
Naples);  and  finally,  in  1889,  he  published  still  an- 
other work  on  the  popular  poetry  of  Italy  (“  Poemetti 
Popolari  Italiani,”  published  at  Bologna),  the  vari- 
ous introductions  to  which  “are  written” — to  use 
the  words  of  another  eminent  philologist — “ with  as 
much  science  as  taste  ” (sec  Gaston  Paris,  in  “ Ro- 
mania,” xviii,  508).  An  essay  on  a popular  spiritual 
drama  of  Tuscany,  a sort  of  “ May-festival,”  which 
D’Ancona  had  written  in  1869,  gave  rise  to  a more 
elaborate  work  concerning  religious  dramatic  per- 
formances, or,  as  they  are  more  popularly  called, 
“ mysteries,  ” of  Italy : “ Sacre  Rappresentazioni  dei 
Secoli  XIV.,  XV..  e XVI.”  (Sacred  Performances  of 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Centuries; 
3 vols.,  Florence,  1872);  and  this  was  followed,  in 
1877,  by  his  work  on  the  origin  of  Italian  dramatic 
literature,  which  the  author  a.scribes  to  these  very 
religious  plays  (“Origine  del  Teatro  in  Italia,”  pub- 
lished at  Florence).  In  this  field  of  research  may 
be  classed  also  D ’Ancona’s  work  on  the  original 
sources  of  the  “ Novellino,”  where  the  author  reviews 
all  the  “ novella  material  ” to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
literatures  of  the  world  (“Fonti  del  Novellino,”  pub- 
lished in  1873) ; also  his  “ Due  Farse  del  Secolo  XVI.” 
(Two  Farces  of  the  Sixteenth  Century;  Bologna, 
1882),  a noteworthy  addition  to  the  history  of  Italian 
literature. 

In  the  field  of  what  is  termed  the  “ higher  liter- 
ary history” — in  the  study  of  belles-lettres — too, 
D’Ancoua’s  work  occupies  a very  important  posi- 
tion. His  contribution  to  the  Dante  literature,  be- 
sides a few  articles  of  minor  length,  consists  of  only 
two  volumes,  his  edition  of  “Vita  Nuova”  (The 
New  Life),  Pisa,  1872  (2d  ed.,  1884),  and  his  study  of 
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tlie  pre-Dantesqiie  vision  literature,  “I  Preeursori  di 
Dante”  (Tlie  Forerunners  of  Dante),  Florence,  1874; 
but  both  of  these  works  marked  a new  era  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  botli  are 
As  Liter-  indispensable  even  at  the  present  day 
ary  Critic,  for  their  wealth  of  information  and 
their  thoroughness  of  di.scussion.  To 
the  “ Vita  Nuova  ” D’Ancona  appended  his  study  of 
Beatrice,  which  he  had  first  made  known  at  Florence 
in  the  form  of  a lecture,  and  in  this  “essay  ” the  au- 
thor presents  the  first  logical  conception  of  Dante’s 
famous  personage,  making  of  her  an  actual  living 
being  and  not  a mere  phantom.  From  among  the 
many  studies  by  D'Ancona  on  single  topics  or  indi- 
vidual writers  of  medieval  Italy  the  most  important 
are  the  following:  “II  * Contrasto  ’ di  Ciullo  d’Al- 
camo  ” (The  “ Contrast  ” of  [Vizen]  Ciullo  d’Alcamo ; 
Bologna,  1874),  which  was  inspired  by  the  heated 
discus.siou  among  literary  historians  as  to  the  exact 
form  of  this  poet’s  name  and  that  of  the  single  poem 
he  had  composed.  He  resumed  this  subject  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  in  1884  published  an  essay  the  title 
of  which  suftlces  to  indicate  the  change  of  opinion 
that  had  taken  place  in  D ’Ancona’s  views:  “II  Con- 
trasto di  Cielo  dal  Camo  ” (The  Contrast  of  Heaven 
by  Camo;  in  “Studj  sulla  Letteratura  Italiana  de’ 
Primi  Secoli,”  Ancona,  1884;  this  work  contains  also 
a study  on  Jacopone  di  Todi);  “Le  Odi  di  Giuseppe 
Parini  ” (The  Odes  of  Giuseppe  Parini;  Florence, 
1884) ; “ II  Tesoro  di  Brunetto  Latino  ” (The  Treas- 
ure, by  Brunetto  Latini ; Rome,  1889). 

Alessandro  d ’Ancona  contributed  to  numerous 
learned  periodicals,  and  much  of  his  best  work  on 
medieval  Italian  literature  is  contained  in  shorter 
articles.  Thus  in  the  philological  journal  “Ro- 
mania ” (edited  in  Paris  by  Gaston  Paris  and  Paul 
Meyer)  he  published  a study  on  Cecco  d’ Angioglieri, 
and  in  the  “ Rivista  Italiana  ” (published  at  Milan), 
an  elaborate  essay  on  Convenevole  da  Prato,  the 
teacher  of  Petrarch — a theme  that  ten  years  later  he 
resumed  in  the  “ Studj  sulla  Letteratura  Italiana  de’ 
Primi  Secoli.”  already  mentioned.  He  collaborated 
also  on  the  “ Rivista  di  Filologia  Romanza  ” and  its 
sequel,  the  “ Giornale  di  Filologia  Romanza  ” (edited 
at  Rome  by  Monaci),  the  “Giornale  Storico  della 
Letteratura  Italiana,”  the  “ Propugnatore ” of  Bo- 
logna, the  “Nuova  Antologia,”  the  “Rassegna  Set- 
temanale,”  etc.  Several  other  interesting  contribu- 
tions of  his  to  the  study  of  medieval  Italian  lore 
appeared  in  occasional  minor  publications,  as,  for 
instance,  in  “ per  nozze  ” (or  festive  writings  on  the 
event  of  a friend’s  marriage). 

Though  D’Ancona’s  fame  is  due  entirely  to  the 
part  he  took  in  the  creation,  in  Italy,  of  a scientific 
school  of  literary  history,  and  to  the  position  he  held 
as  a student  of  romance  philolog}’,  he  by  no  means 
limited  his  studies  to  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  did  he  sever  his  connections  with  the  political 
and  social  movements  of  the  day.  Not  only  do  oc- 
casional pas.sages  in  his  philological  works,  by  the 
directness  of  the  remarks  and  the  radical  tendency 
of  the  ideas  expressed,  recall  the  former  journalist 
of  the  “ Nazionale  ” period,  but  upon  several  occa- 
sions as  university  professor  he  showed  both  the 
vivid  interest  he  took  in  all  national  and  local 
questions,  and  his  earnest  zeal  in  their  solution. 
In  a discourse  at  the  opening  of  the  University 
of  Pisa  for  the  year  1875,  he  chose  as  a theme  the 
“Conception  of  Political  Unity  Throughout  Italy” 
(II  Concetto  dell’  Unita  Politica  nei  Paesi  Italianl; 
Pisa,  1875).  In  the  collection,  too,  of  essays  on  vari- 
ous topics,  published  in  two  series  under  the  title 
“Varieta  Storiche  e Ijctterarie”  (Milan,  1883-85), 
there  are  several  discussions  of  a political  character, 


notably  one  on  Charles  Albert,  and  another  entitled 
“Unity and  Federation,”  on  the  Italian  “liberation” 
literature  of  1793-1814.  In  the  same  collection  an 
essay,  “ Ugo  Foscolo  Judged  by  an  Alienist,”  though 
intended  as  a protest  against  the  grouping  together 
of  the  “ heroes  of  the  assize  courts  and  the  gallows  ” 
with  the  sublime  poet  of  the  “Grazie,”  is  in  reality 
a criticism  of  the  favorite  theories  of  D’Ancona’s 
friend  Cesare  Lombroso. 

The  work  of  D’Ancona  in  the  field  of  modern  lit- 
erature is  of  wide  scope.  Worthy  of  special  mention 
are  his  essays  on  “A  Secretary  of  Alfieri  ” and  “Al- 
fred de  Musset  on  Italy,”  both  in  the  “ Varieta  Sto- 
riche e Letterarie”  (2d  series,  pp.  147  et  seq.,  185  et 
aeq.),  and  the  article  in  the  “Nuova  Antologia”  for 
1878  on  the  “Family  of  Giacomo  Leopardi.” 

Alessandro  d’Ancona  still  fills  the  chair  of  Italian 
literature  at  the  University  of  Pi.sa,  and  occupies 
besides  the  position  of  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  Regia  Scuola  Normale  Superiore  of  Pisa.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (class 
of  moral  .sciences).  Among  his  numerous  pupils 
the  two  that  have  achieved  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion as  philologists  are  Pio  Rajna  and  Francesco 
d’Ovidio. 
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W.  'SI. 

ANCONA,  JACOB  BEN  ELIA  D’  : Copyist; 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Stein- 
schneider  states  (“Hebr.  Bibl.”xx.  126)  that  Ancona 
copied  some  anonymous  commentaries  on  the 
“Ka'arat  Kesef”  of  Ezobi  and  on  the  “Behinat 
‘01am.”  The  latter  work  bears  the  date  of  the  2d 
Adar,  5255  (1495).  The  Hebrew  code.x  containing 
these  commentaries  is  found  in  the  Ro}"al  Library 
of  Turin,  and  consists  of  forty-six  folios. 

Bibliography  : B.  Peyron,  Cat.  Turin,  1880. 

V.  C. 

ANDALUSIA  : The  largest  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sions of  southern  Spain,  comprising  the  Moorish 
kingdoms  of  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada,  with  the 
towns  of  Malaga,  Lucena  (Alicena),  and  several 
others.  This  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  early  attracted  Jews,  as  it  had  earlier  at- 
tracted the  Phenicians.  Jews,  both  those  who  were 
already  settled  there  and  those  who  served  in  their 
army,  gave  essential  assistance  to  the  followers  of 
Islam  when  they  conquered  Spain.  African  Jews, 
under  K.aul.a.  .\l-Yahudi,  took  part  in  the  decisive 
battle  nearXerez  de  la  Frontera,  711.  The  captured 
cities  of  Cordova  and  Seville  were  entrusted  by  the 
conquerors  to  the  care  of  Jews;  and  the  latter,  ow- 
ing to  its  large  Jewish  population,  became  known 
as  “ Villa  de  Judi'os  ” (Jews’  City).  The  Jew  s,  so  long 
oppressed,  were  now  allow'ed  the  fullest  religious 
freedom  by  their  new'  rulers.  They  lived  under  no 
civil  disabilities  whatever;  and  a poll-tax  (dAf»m«/i) 
was  the  only  fiscal  burden  laid  upon  them. 

Notwithstanding  this,  scarcely  a decade  later, 
many  faithful  Jews  followed  the  pseudo-Messiah 
Serene;  abandoning  their  goods  and  homes,  which 
w'ere  confiscated  to  the  public  treasury.  But  wdien 
the  wise  and  pow'erful  Abd-er-Rahman  HI.  (912- 
961) — to  whom,  it  is  said,  a Jew  had  foretold  his  fu- 
ture fame  and  glory — established  a strong  Moorish 
kingdom  in  Spain,  many  Jew's  that  had  been  suffer- 
ing under  the  oppression  of  the  Fatimite  califs  set- 
tled in  Andalusia.  Under  Abd-er-Rahman  the  city  of 
Cordova  became  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  the 
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West.  He  showed  himself  well  disposed  toward  his 
Jewish  subjects.  Their  trade,  in  silk  especially,  and 
their  various  industries  contributed  not 
Good-Will  a little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  kiug- 
of  Abd-er-  dom;  while  their  varied  knowledge 
Rahman,  and  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  tongue 
were  of  great  assistance  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  spread  of  science.  Jews  distinguished  for 
cidture  and  wealth  were  especially  preferred  by  the 
califs  as  counselors  and  astrologers,  and  were  ap- 
pointed to  such  important  posts  as  judges  and  sec- 
retaries of  state  {kadi,  ha  jib,  katib). 

Abd-er-Rahman’s  own  physician  was  Hasdai  ibn 
SiiAPRUT,  who,  knowing  Latin,  became  also  confi- 
dential secretary — a post  hitherto  held  by  the  abbot 
Samson — and  rose  to  be  his  master’s  trusted  coun- 
selor and  a distinguished  statesman.  He  conducted 
the  calif’s  negotiations  with  the  Greek  and  German 
empires,  and  also  with  several  Christian  Spanish  ru- 
lers. Hasdai  urged  the  establishment  of  a rabbinical 
college  in  the  flourishing  Jewish  community  of  Cor- 
dova, with  the  fugitive  scholar  Moses  ben  Hanok 
{Enoch)  at  its  head,  which  enabled  the  Spanish  Jews 
to  be  independent  of  the  Bab}' Ionian  gaonate  in  mat- 
ters of  Jewish  law.  A dispute  which  arose  upon  the 
death  of  Moses  ben  Hanok  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a successor  to  the  office  of  rabbi  was  decided  by  the 
calif  Al-Hakim  11.  in  favor  of  Moses’  sou  Hanok, 
and  against  Joseph  ibn  Abitur,  a proteg4  of  the  silk- 
merchant  Ibn  Jau.  This  Abitur  had  translated  the 
Mishnah  into  Arabic  at  Al-Hakim’s  request.  After 
Al-Hakim’s  death  alt  poM'er  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  hajib  (chandierlaiu)  Al-lNIansur,  who  was  very 
friendly  to  the  Jews.  Among  other  things,  he  ap- 
pointed the  wealthy  Ibn  Jau,  who  lived  in  princely 
st3’le,  as  nasi  (prince)  and  supreme  judge  over  all 
the  Jewish  communities  in  the  Andalusian  califate. 
In  true  Oriental  fashion,  however,  he  very  soon  de- 
posed him  and  threw  him  into  prison. 

The  first  disputed  succession  to  the  califate  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Anda- 
lusia. When  Al-Hakim’s  son  was  opposed  by  Sulai- 
man,  Al-lMansur’s  successor, he  sent  an  embassy,  com- 
posed mainly  of  Cordovan  Jews,  to  Count  Raymond 
of  Barcelona,  asking  for  help.  The  angry  Sulaiman 
swore  revenge  on  the  Jews,  and  many 
First  Per-  were  slain  in  a massacre  at  Cordova; 
secution  but  many  escaped  to  Saragossa,  Seville, 
and  and  Malaga.  Among  the  fugitives  was 
Massacre,  the  learned  philologist  Samuel  iia- 
Levi  ibn  Nagdel.4.  (or  Nagrela),  who 
settled  in  Malaga.  His  linguistic  attainrhents  and 
his  calligraphy  secured  for  him  the  influential  post  of 
private  secretary  and  minister  to  Habus,  the  regent 
of  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of  Granada,  which 
position  he  held  for  thirty  years.  On  the  death  of 
Habus  in  1037,  his  younger  son  Balkin,  supported 
by  many  influential  Jews,  was  to  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne;  but  he  declined  in  favor  of  his  elder 
brother  Badis.  The  Jews  who  sided  with  Balkin 
(who  was  soon  effectually  put  out  of  the  way)  had 
to  flee,  among  them  Joseph  ibn  Migash. 

Samuel,  who  was  loyal  to  Badis,  retained  his  posi- 
tion and  was  made  nasi  and  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews  in 
Granada,  for  which  his  profound  Talmudic  erudition 
especially  qualified  him.  This  was  the  golden  age 
of  the  Jews  of  Granada;  they  were  in  all  respects 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  their  Moorish  fellow 
citizens.  Samuel  died  in  1055,  at  a ripe  age,  and 
deeply  venerated.  His  son  Joseph,  who  succeeded 
liim,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Reared  in  luxury,  he 
lacked  all  his  father’s  modesty ; his  arrogance  earned 
for  him  the  hatred  of  the  INIoorish  grandees;  and  on 
December  30, 1066,  a terrible  massacre  of  the  Jews  in 


Granada  was  organized,  from  which  but  few  escaped. 
Joseph  was  among  the  slain.  This  was  the  first 
massacre  of  Jews  on  Spanish  soil  resulting  from  re- 
ligious hatred.  The  era  of  Mohammedan  supremacy 
in  Spain  had  been  of  comparatively  short  duration. 
Small  principalities  were  established  from  time  to 
time,  always  with  special  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews,  wdio,  as  heretofore,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  science  and 
art.  A Jewish  musician,  Mansur,  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  King  Hakim.  In  Aragon  there  were  Jew- 
ish lion-tamers;  in  Andalusia,  Jewish  foot-racers. 

The  battle  of  Zalaca  (1086),  in  which  Jews  were  nu- 
merously represented  in  both  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan armies,  and  which  was  won  by  the  Almoravide 
Yusuf  ibn  Tashfin,  had  the  most  disastrous  results  for 
the  Jews  in  Andalusia.  Yusuf  sought  to  compel  the 
Jews  of  Lucena — one  of  the  richest,  oldest,  and  most 
respected  communities  of  the  califate  of  Cordova  and 
possessing  rabbinical  colleges  directed  by  Rabbis 
Isaac  ibn  G.\yyat  (Giat)  and  Isaac  Alfasi — to  em- 
brace Mohammedanism.  Calling  a meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  congregation,  he 
Conver-  announced  that  he  had  read  in  the  book 
sion  of  the  Cordovan  writer  Muserra  that 
to  Moham-  the  Jews  had  promised  to  acknowledge 
medanism  IMohammed  as  prophet,  and  become 
Averted.  Moslems,  if  their  expected  Messiah 
should  not  have  arrived  before  the 
year  500  of  the  Hegira.  This  5'ear  had  long  gone 
by;  and  Yusuf  insisted  that  they  should  now 
make  good  their  promise.  It  took  considerable  exer- 
tion and  an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  induce  the  ru- 
ler’s vizier  to  secure  the  postponement  of  the  decree. 

Yusuf’s  son  and  successor,  Ali,  employed  Jews 
again  as  farmers  of  the  taxes,  and  many  of  them, 
such  as  the  physicians  Solomon  ibn  Almuallem  and 
Abraham  b.  Meir  ibn  Kamnial,  also  Abu  Isaac  ibn 
Muhajar,  became  his  prime  ministers.  Cordova, 
Seville,  and  Granada  became  anew  centers  of  Jew- 
ish learning,  under  such  rabbis  as  Baruch  ibn  Alba- 
lia,  Joseph  ibn  Zaddik,  and  Joseph  ibn  Migash,  but 
only  for  a short  time. 

Andalusia  was  severcl}'  scourged  by  African  inva- 
ders. Abdalla  ibn  Tumart,  a politico-religious  fanatic 
in  IVIorocco,  was  the  founder  of  a sect  that  preached 
the  ab.solute  unity  of  God,  without  any  conception  of 
corporeality  — called  hence  Almoha- 
Under  the  des  or  Almuwahids — and  preached  it 
Almohades.  with  fire  and  sword.  After  his  death, 
Abd-al-Mu’min,  another  great  fanatic, 
took  the  leadership  and  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  conquered  Cordova,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Andalusia,  con.signing  both  Jews  and  Christians  to 
the  flames  and  to  the  spear.  Beautiful  synagogues 
were  demolished,  and  the  colleges  at  Lucena  and 
Seville  w'ere  closed.  Abd-al-Mu’mln’s  persecution 
lasted  ten  years  (1146-1156).  Many  Jews  were 
stripped  of  their  possessions  and  sold  as  slaves; 
many  others  fled  to  Castile  and  Aragon ; still  others 
pretended  to  become  Moslems.  But  there  were  not 
lacking  brave  Jews,  like  Aben  Ruiz  aben  Dahri.who 
successfully  resisted  force  with  force,  and  liberated 
many  of  their  coreligionists. 

The  battle  of  Muradal,  or  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in 
1212,  broke  the  power  of  the  Almohades.  Cordova, 
Lucena,  and  a large  portion  of  Andalusia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Castile.  When  Ferdinand 
HI.  captured  Seville,  the  Jews  of  the  city  delivered  to 
him  a costly  silver  key,  engraved  with  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  inscriptions,  which  is  still  preserved  among 
the  relics  of  the  Seville  Cathedral.  Moors  thencefor- 
ward ruled  over  onl)'  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  The 
Jews  lived  among  them,  undisturbed  and  in  perfect 
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equality  and  security.  Mohammed  of  Granada  built 
a costly  bath-house  in  his  capital  with  the  revenues 
derived  from  his  Jewish  and  Christian  subjects.  Is- 
mail, in  1316,  laid  a special  tax  upon  the  houses  of 
Jews. 

But  in  the  year  1391  there  began  on  Andalusian 
soil  that  general  massacre  of  Jews  which  was  to 
spread  over  all  Spain ; and  it  was  in  Seville  that  the 
Inquisition  began  its  activity.  In  1478,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war  which  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain,  Jews  were  forbid- 
den to  dwell  in  Cordova,  Seville,  and  other  cities  of 
Andalusia.  After  the  capture  of  J\Ial- 
The  In-  aga  (1487),  the  Jews  of  that  city  with- 
quisition.  drew ; and  on  the  fall  of  Granada,  in 
1462,  Jews  were  allowed  to  depart  un- 
scathed from  all  towns  and  settlements  of  that  king- 
dom. Andalusia,  however,  remained  full  of  secret 
Jews  after  the  edict  of  expulsion,  and  against  these 
the  Inquisition  strove  until  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

Bibliography  : Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes  en  Espana,  1830-21,  3 vols.,  translated  into  German 
by  von  KuttcUman,  1824-1835  i.,  il. ; Almakkarl,  Histoi'u  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire  in.  Spain,  ed.  Gayangos,  London, 
1843 ; Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyhlop/ldie,  2 sec.  xxvii.  200  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ANDERNACH  : An  ancient  city  in  the  Prussian 
governmental  district  of  Coblenz.  From  very  early 
times  a Jewish  community  was  sheltered  within  its 


Entrance  to  the  Jewish  Bath  at  Andernach. 

(From  a photograph.) 

walls.  About  125.5-60  a certain  Godelif,  his  wife 
Bela,  and  their  son  Moses,  all  of  Andernach,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  “ Judenschreiiisbuch”  (.Jewish  archives) 
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of  Cologne.  In  1286  Andernach  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  its  houses  and  sj’nagogues  were  demol- 
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(From  a photograph.) 

ished,  and  the  Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  the  archbishop  of  ('ologne,  were  expelled 
from  the  town.  The  archbishop,  Siegfried  von  Wcs- 
terburg,  took  pity  on  them,  and  for  their  ])rotection 
issued  (August  3,  1287)  an  award  against  the  town 
and  its  burghers.  As  early  as  12.53  a Jew  from  An- 
dernach acciuircd  possession  of  a jiiece  of  ground  in 
Cologne.  From  the  following  buildings  and  districts 
to  which  Jewish  names  are  attached  an  idea  can  be 
gained  of  the  size  of  the  former  communitv  of  An- 
dernach : the  synagogue,  the  Jewish  cemetery  on  the 
Benii,  the  “ Judengasse  ” (Jews’  quarter)  at  the  castle- 
gate,  the  “ Judeiitliurm  ” (.Jews’  tower)  between  the 
sheeii-gate  and  the  church  gate,  and  the  “Juden- 
berg.  ” There  was  a “ .1  udeubiichel.  ” The  wealth  of 
the  community  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of 
commercial  pajiers  tliat  have  been  preserved. 

The  most  important  building  was  the  .Jewish 
bath — the  oldest  of  its  kind  now  existing.  The  batli 
is  almost  entirely  underground,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
four-cornered  tower.  It  is  covered  by  an  arched  roof, 
which  extends  44  feet  above  tlie  courtyard,  and  upon 
which  there  is  a superstructure.  The  well-built  avails 
arc  of  slate  tilled  in  with  mortar.  Along  one  of  them 
a tolerably  broad  stairway  leads  outward  from  the 
side  of  the  bath.  The  steps  are  of  stone  from  4Ien- 
dig.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into 
three  sections  by  arches.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
is  7 feet  and  the  other  two  104  feet  from  the  floor, 
I.eading  from  the  stairway  into  the  two  upper  rooms 
are  two  inconvenient  entrances,  which  still  show 
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wliere  doors  formerly  stood.  The  lowest  arched 
room  originally  had  fairly  wide  apertures  for  the 
admission  of  light.  The  walls  are  built  on  oaken 
piles ; and  the  depth  of  the  hall  is  36  feet.  The  de- 
scent to  the  basin  is  by  wide  steps ; and  the  depth  of 
the  water,  which  fluctuates  with  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  Rhine,  is  never  less  than  2 feet. 

In  1337  and  1349  the  Jews  of  Andernach  suffered 
from  persecutions;  but  the  date  of  their  expulsion  is 
not  certain.  In  1573  they  made  a successful  attempt 
at  resettling  in  the  town ; but  their  commercial  privi- 
leges were  restricted.  About  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  consequence  of  fighting  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  a great  many  Jews  sought  safety 
in  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  in  1597.  Again,  at 
the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war  (1618-48),  the  Jews 
took  refuge  in  Andernach.  From  1655  to  1860  no 
Jews  lived  in  the  city;  but  in  1900  there  were  22 
Jews  in  a total  population  of  6,853. 

Bibliography:  Hoeniger,  Das  Judenschreinshueh  tier  Lau- 
renzpfarre  zu  KOhi,  No.  54,  p.  9;  Salteld,  Das  Martyrolo- 
giumcles  Nilrnbergcr  JJemorbwc/ies,  pp.  239,  285;  Urkun- 
(len  zur  Gesch.  d.  Jmlen  im  Jlittelalter,  in  Orient,  iv.  366; 
Zur  Gesch.  d.  Jiideii  in  Andernach,  in  Jild.  Lit.-Blatt, 
1887,  Nos.  32-35.  On  the  Judenhad,  compare  Nieden'hein- 
ischcr  Geschichtsf  reund,  1883,  Nos.  9,  10, 12, 16. 

A.  F. 

ANDI  (ANDIES  ; Russian,  Anditzy)  : One  of 
the  wild  Lesghian  tribes  of  the  province  of  Tersk 
(Terek)  and  northern  Daghestan.  Like  the  Tabas- 
sarans  and  other  Caucasian  tribes,  the  Andi  claim  to 
be  of  Israelitish  origin.  They  number  about  20,000, 
and  were  conquered  by  Russia  in  June,  1845.  The 
Andi  language  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  eastern  group  of  the  moun- 
tain languages  of  Caucasia,  nor  can  it  be  classed  as 
Semitic. 

Bibliography  : I.  Berehin,  in  Voskhod,  November,  December, 
188;3,  p.  145;  Uslar,  Nachaln  Christ ianstva,  etc.,  in  Shnrnlk 
Svyedyeni  o Kavkazskikh  Gnrtzakh,  1869,  ii.  13 ; Nadezhdin, 
Kavkazski  Krai,  1893,  p.  189. 

H.  R. 

ANDRADA,  SALVADOR  D’ : One  of  the  ear- 
liest Jewish  settlers  in  New  York,  his  name  being 
first  encountered  in  1655.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  wealthy  than  most  of  his  associates,  was  act- 
ively engaged  in  commerce,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  measures  adopted  to  enforce  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  the  Jews  during  the  Dutch 
period.  He  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Jews  to  own 
real  estate,  and  demanded  the  recognition  of  their 
privileges  as  Dutch  citizens,  of  their  right  to  equal- 
ity in  taxation,  and  to  trade  throughout  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  New  Netherlands.  His  family  name 
occurs  in  various  connections  in  the  .seventeenth 
century  among  the  Maranos  settled  in  Brazil,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  West  Indies. 

Bibliography  : Pnbliratlons  of  the  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society,  iii.  76,  vi.  88. 

M.  J.  K. 

ANDRADE,  ABRAHAM;  French  rabbi;  born 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century ; died  at 
Bordeaux,  1836.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  (1793- 
94)  his  energy  and  eloquence  prevented  the  erection 
of  a guillotine  in  the  market-place  of  St.  Esprit  (near 
Bayonne),  and  instead  of  the  guillotine  the  town  was 
adorned  with  a statue  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
which  met  at  Paris  in  1807.  While  rabbi  at  St.  Esprit 
he  was  elected  “ deputy  of  the  Jewish  nation”  to  the 
assembly  of  notables  convoked  by  Napoleon  I.  in 
1806.  He  was  on  the  committee  of  nine  charged  with 
the  organization  of  tlie  Sanhedrin,  and  devoted  him- 
self in  a serious  and  broad-minded  spirit  to  the  work 


of  that  body.  In  1809  he  was  elevated  to  the  office 
of  cliief  rabbi  of  Bordeaux,  in  wliich  position  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

I.  L. 

ANDRADE,  VELOSINO  JACOB  DE;  Physi- 
cian ; born  in  Pernambuco  1657,  of  Portuguese  par- 
ents, who  had,  like  many  other  Maranos,  fled  to  Bra- 
zil after  it  had  become  a Dutch  colony.  When  the 
Portuguese  again  took  pos.session  of  Brazil,  Andrade 
went  to  Holland,  and  became  a successful  medical 
practitioner  at  The  Hague,  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Antwerp.  He  wrote  a polemical  work 
against  Spinoza’s  philosophy  entitled  “ Theologo  Re- 
ligiose Contra  el  Theologo  Politico  de  B.  de  Espi- 
nosa, ” and  translated  Saul  Morteira’s  “ ToratMosheh” 
into  Portuguese  under  the  title  “Epitome  de  la  Yer- 
dad  de  la  Ley  de  Moyses.”  When  Isaac  Jaquelot, 
a minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  The 
Hague,  published  his  work  on  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament,  “Dissertations  sur  le 
Messie,  ou  Ton  Prouve  aux  Juifs,  que  Jesus  Christ 
est  le  IMessie  Promis  et  PrMit  dans  I’Ancien  Testa- 
ment ” (The  Hague,  1699),  Andrade  wrote  a defense 
of  Judaism  in  six  volumes  under  the  title  “ISIes- 
sias  Restaurado  Contra  el  Libro  de  M.  Jaquelot,  Inti- 
tulado : Dissertaciones  Sobre  el  IMessias  ” (The  Re- 
stored Messiah,  Against  M.  Jaquelot’s  Book,  En- 
titled ; A Dissertation  Concerning  the  Messiah).  It 
has  remained  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  in  Hebr.  Bibl.  1860,  lil.  58,  59; 

idem,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  pp.  12, 13. 

D. 

ANDREA  DE  MONTI.  See  Joseph  Zarf.ati. 

ANDREAS  II.  See  Hungary. 

ANDREAS:  A legendary  Jewish  pope.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  Spanish  document  discovered  among 
some  penitential  liturgies  by  Eliezer  Ashkenazi,  the 
editor  of  “ Ta’am  Zekenim  ” (Frankfort-on-the-lMain, 
1854),  Andreas  was  a Jew  who,  upon  becoming  a 
Christian,  distinguished  himself  so  markedly  as  to 
become  successively  cardinal  and  pope.  During  his 
pontificate,  it  is  alleged,  a calumny  was  lodged 
against  the  Jews,  as  the  result  of  which  an  outbreak 
of  the  populace  was  imminent.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment, however,  the  pope  appeared  on  the  scene  and, 
by  delivering  a speech  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  the  popular  passion.  The  Jews 
thereupon  sent  a delegation  of  their  most  prominent 
and  learned  men  to  bear  to  the  pontiff  the  expressiou 
of  their  gratitude.  In  respon.se  the  pope  handed  to 
the  delegates  a selihah,  or  penitential  prayer,  which 
he  had  composed  in  the  sacred  tongue,  and  which  he 
now  requested  them  to  spread  broadcast  among  all 
.lewish  communities,  and  to  have  incorporated  in 
their  books  of  prayer.  This  they  did.  The  prayer 
bore  the  pope’s  signature  “ Andreas,”  though  in  print 
one  letter  was  inverted  (compare  “Ta‘am  Zekenim,” 
p.  11,  note,  and  Landshuth,“  ‘Ammude  ha-‘Abodah,” 
pp.  46  et  seq.). 

The  legend  of  Andreas,  which,  in  point  of  the 
liturgic  authorship,  is  based  upon  the  legends  of 
Eli.j.ah  and  St.  Peter,  must  be  regarded  as  a va- 
riant of  that  peculiar  story  concerning  a Jewish 
pope  which  found  a wide  circulation  in  the  Jewries 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  That  x^ndreas  is  in  this  case  the 
name  of  the  pope,  while  in  other  versions  only  his 
former  Jewish  name  Elhanan  appears,  is  no  proof 
against  the  essential  unity  of  the  legend.  Dating 
its  origin  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, as  is  most  probable,  the  legend  went  through 
many  phases  of  adaptation.  It  appeared,  in  almost 
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complete  mythical  dress,  in  a Passover  i)oem  at- 
tributed to  one  of  the  oldest  German  jytjiyetaniiu, 
Simeon  ben  Isaac  ben  Abun  the  Great  (or  the  Elder), 
who  lived  at  Mayence  about  the  year  1000.  In  the 
poem  Simeon,  whom  popular  genealogy  was  already 
eager  to  regard  as  a lineal  descendant  of  King  David, 
alludes  cpiite  incidentally  to  his  son  Elhanan.  P]l- 
hanan — the  legend  runs — as  a child  is  kidnaped 
by  a Christian,  who  causes  him  to  be 
The  baptized  and  to  be  given  a good  educa- 
Legend.  tion.  Owing  to  his  energy  and  endow- 
ments, Elhanan  rises  very  rapidly  until 
he  attains  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  and,  at  length,  to 
that  of  the  papal  chair.  The  new  pope  becomes  the 
wonder  of  the  world ; and  many  i)rinccs  and  kings 
seek  his  counsel.  The  iiopc,  however,  grows  sorely 
perplexed  concerning  his  origin,  seeing  that,  among 
the  multitude  of  his  distinguislied  visitors,  there  is 
none  who  would  name  himself  as  of  his  kin.  This 
perplexity  is  aggravated  by  the  doubts  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  which  suddenly 
begin  to  assail ‘the  lonely  pontilf.  Ultimately  he 
tlireatens  his  attendants  with  death  unless  they  dis- 
clo.se  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth  and  descent.  His 
subordinates  then  confess  the  truth,  designating, 
however,  his  kidnaping  as  the  will  of  God,  who 
had  chosen  him  that  he  might  become  the  lord  of  all 
princes.  The  pope  thereupon  gives  orders  that 
Simeon,  his  father,  be  at  once  conve3'ed  to  him  from 
Ma3'ence.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  he  is  mi- 
nutely interrogated  by  the  pope,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  causes  him  to  enumerate!  his  chil- 
dren. Only  after  persistent  pressure,  however,  isSim- 
eon  induced  to  tell  the  story  of  his  lost  child,  Elhanan, 
and  to  mention  several  birthmarks  on  him.  These 
serve  to  determine  be3'ond  doubt  the  self-identifica- 
tion of  the  pope.  He  discloses  himself  to  his  won- 
der-stricken parent,  and  expresses  great  anxiety  to 
return  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers — a wish  in  which, 
of  course,  he  is  encouraged  by  Simeon.  His  con- 
version is  told  in  tragic,  if  not  somewhat  melodra- 
matic style.  A convocation  of  the  cardinals  is  or- 
dered; the  people  are  summoned  to  attend,  and  the 
pope  addresses  all  from  the  top  of  a tower.  In  his 
address  he  denies  the  supernatural  origin  of  Jesus 
and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  The  as- 
tounded bishops  suppose  that  their  lord  has  become 
insane;  luit  he  retorts  that  it  is  they  who  are  in.sane 
in  their  beliefs.  Thereuiion  he  throws  himself  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  and  dies;  and  Simeon  writes 
the  Passover  poem  in  his  memory. 

Of  somewhat  later  origin  is  another  version  of 
this  le,gend,  which  is  extant  in  a Hebrew  translation 
of  a Judoeo-German  original,  and  which  has  the 
“ i\Ia‘asebuch”  (The  Book  of  Tales)  as  its 
The  Ver-  source.  According  to  this  account  El- 
sion  of  the  hanan  is  stolen  on  a Sabbath  by  a Chris- 
“Ma  ‘ase-  tian  maidservant, or.according  to  others, 
buch.”  by  his  teacher,  a priest,  while  his  parents 
are  at  the  S3'nagogue.  He  receives  an 
ecclesiastical  education  and  rises  rapidly  in  hierarchic 
circles,  until  he  becomes  pope.  All  the  while,  how- 
ever, he  is  perfectly  cognizant  of  his  origin  and  con- 
sanguinity, though  the  splendor  and  the  majesty  of 
his  position  keep  him  from  disclosing  his  identity'. 
Finally  he  is  overcome  by  a craving  to  see  his  father, 
to  which  end  he  promulgates  an  edict  of  persecution 
against  the  Jews  of  iMa3’cnce,  being  certain  that  the 
latter  would  send  delegates  to  him  to  plead  for  its 
revocation,  and  that  then  Simeon,  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  his  community,  w'ould  doubtless 
be  found.  The  pope  does  not  miscalculate.  In  due 
time  the  delegates  of  the  Jews  of  IMayence,  headed  by 
Simeon  the  Great  (or  the  Elder),  arrive  at  Rome. 


At  first  the3' impart  the  purpose  of  their  ])ilgrimage 
to  the  Jews  of  Rome,  who  are  fairly  astounded  at 
the  contents  of  the  edict,  seeing  that  the  pope  has 
been  renowned  as  the  most  generous  pontiff  within 
human  memory,  as  well  as  a genuine  friend  of  the 
Jews,  whose  counsel  and  societ3'  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  seeking,  playing  chess  reguiarlv  with  some  of 
them.  Simeon  then  marvels  at  the  cause  of  the 
cruel  edict;  but  his  astonishment  is  increased  when, 
upon  being  given  audience,  he  detects  in  the  pope 
a quite  rare  degree  of  Jewish  scholarshii)  and  acu- 
men, manifested  in  the  course  of  a religious  discus- 
sion. The  pope,  moreover,  invites  Simeon  to  call  in 
the  evening  for  the  pur|iose  of  pla3’ing  chess  with 
him.  Then,  again,  Simeon,  a noted  chcss-pla3'er,  has 
great  cause  for  wonderment  at  the  pontiff’s  display 
of  shrc'wdnessand  familiai  it3'  with  the  game.  Grad- 
ually the  religious  discussion  is  restimed,  as  Simeon 
does  not  lose  sight  of  his  real  purpose;  and  the  impe, 
unable  to  contain  himself  longer,  puts  the  mask  aside. 
Of  course  he  is  anxious  to  return  to  the  religion  of 
his  fathers;  and  his  resolve!  is  strengthened  as  his 
father  points  out  to  him  the  Jewish  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  regencrat i\'e  power  of  repentance.  Sim- 
eon then  returns  to  IMavence,  bearing  with  him  a re- 
peal of  the  edict,  while  the  ])ope  sta3'S  at  Rome  long 
enough  to  compose  tin  anti-Ghristian  dissertation, 
which  he  charges  all  his  successors  to  peruse.  He  then 
flees  to  Mayence  too,  where  he  lives  as  a ])ious  Jew, 
while  in  Rome  his  fate  remains  forever  unknown. 

Even  this  version  of  the  legend — which,  as  Stein- 
schneider  has  pointed  out,  dates  from  a period  when 
chess  was  a iioi)ular  game  among  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
man3’ — is  found  with  several  variations.  In  one  of 
these  Simeon  recognizes  the  pope  as  a Jew  bv  a 
certain  move  (which  would  point  at  the  recognized 
skill  of  the  medieval  Jews  in  the  game);  in  an- 
other account  the  telltale  move  reveals  the  ]i()pe 
to  Simeon  as  his  son,  for  it  is  a trick  hc!  had  taught 
him  as  a child;  while  in  still  another  the  pope  is 
recognized  1)3'  birthmarks  on  his  hand  and  back. 

Nor  do  the  German  versions  exhaust  the  material 
of  this  legend.  There  is  not  only  a S])anish  modifi- 
cation of  it,  but  also  one  in  Arabic,  in 

Spanish  the  latter  of  which  Simeon  Ka3'ara 

'Version,  takes  the  place  of  Simeon  the  Great  as 
parent  of  the  pope.  The  Spanish  legend 
la3’s  the  scene  at  Barcelona,  and  makes  Solomon 
ben  Adret,  the  great  rabbi,  the  father  of  the  kid- 
naped child,  who,  being  stolen  by  a priest,  is  edu- 
cated in  a monastery  and  in  hiter  3'ears  is  elevated 
to  the  apostolic  throne.  On  a certain  occasion  Sol- 
omon 1).  Adret  heads  a delegation  to  thepsipal  court 
when  a birthmark  on  the  pope’s  face  reminds  him 
of  his  lost  son  and  causes  him  to  burst  out  weeping. 
The  pope  insists  upon  being  told  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  emotion,  which,  when  refusal  becomes  impos- 
sible, Solomon  discloses.  Somewhat  agitated  by 
this,  the  pontiff  at  once  examines  the  monk  who 
had  rearecl  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  scion  of 
a noble  family  exterminated  in  a family'  feud,  and  at 
length  extorts  the  truth  from  him.  The  monk  is 
imprisoned,  or  even  executed,  for  his  pains;  while 
the  last  doubts  of  the  pope  as  to  his  identity  are  set 
aside  when  Solomon,  at  his  request,  visits  him  again 
in  the  evening.  His  father  convinces  him  without 
difficulty  of  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the 
pope  determines  to  renounce  C’hristianity.  In  order 
to  avert  suspicion,  however,  he  waits  six  months, 
whereupon  he  bids  his  servants  build  a pyre  in  the 
market-place,  delivers  to  a concourse  of  people  a 
tirade  against  Christianity',  and  leaps  into  the  flames. 
And,  as  the  legend  adds,  even  to  this  day  they  call 
him  “ the  insane  and  heretical  pope.” 
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In  the  construction  of  this  legend  there  are  inter- 
woven several  historic  occurrences.  Despite  the 
anachronism  incidental  to  the  coupling  of  the  name 
of  Simeon  ben  Isaac,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  with  that  of  Anacletus  II., 
who  sat  on  the  papal  throne  from  1180  to  1138,  it 
is  still  (juite  probable  that  the  legend,  which  origi- 
nated some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  used 
the  vague  remembrance  of  Anacletus  II.,  the  pope 
of  Jewish  descent,  intentionally,  though  Gudemaun 
suggests  the  name  of  Ale.xander  III.  (1159-81), 
who  was  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Jews,  as  the 
prototype  of  the  pope  in  this  legend.  It  is  also 
Idstorically  contirmed  that  Simeon  the  Elder  was 
instrumental  in  averting  some  great  catastrophe. 
In  line,  the  numerous  forced  conversions,  of  which 
the  sons  of  pious  rabbis  were  frequent  victims, 
doubtless  offered  material  for  the  legend.  The  son 
of  H.  Gershom,  the  celebrated  conteniiiorary  of  R. 
Simeon  the  Great,  was  such  a convert,  which,  in- 
deed, caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  the 
Jewish  pope,  and  which  may  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  R.  Gershom's  ordinance,  that  a forced  con- 
vert who  has  returned  to  Judaism  be  not  rebuked 
for  his  transgression.  Besides,  the  resemblance  must 
be  noted  which  this  legend  bears  in  several  points 
to  the  legend  of  St.  Peter,  who  also  remains  a Jew 
at  heart  despite  his  conversion,  and  who  before  his 
death  composes  two  liturgical  pieces  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Jewish  prayer-book. 

Biblioukaphy  : Halberstamm,  in  Kobak’s  Oinze  Nistnrot,  iii. 
1 etseq.\  KoVrAk's  Jesch  uruii,  18(k!,  Hebrew  part,  vi.  132;  Ha- 
Magyid,  1871,  xv.  21 ; Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  1873,  v.  148- 
1.53  and  p.  xxxviii.:  1877,  vi.  137-139  and  p.  xxxiii.;  Stein- 
sehneider,  in  Isr.  Letterhade,  vii.  170  et  se(j.\  idem,  in  A.  van 
der  Linde,  Cre.sc/i.  luul  Lit.  dcn  Scliactigpieh,  i.l87  etgeq..Bnv- 
lin,  1874;  Giideinann,  Erz/e/noif/.siee.seii.  u.Cultur  d.  Jvden, 
ill  Italieu,  pp.  79-83,  Vienna,  1884;  (iratz,  Gesch.  d.  Jitdeii, 
2d  ed.,  V.,  note  22;  Vogeistein  and  Uieger,  Gesch.  d.  Judeii  in 
Roin,  i.  298-298,  Berlin,  1898. 

H.  G.  E. 

ANDREAS  BELTRAN.  See  Bkltkax. 

ANDREAS,  JOHANNES  : Of  Xativa;  a con- 
vert to  t'liristianity  in  the  sixteenth  century;  his 
Jewish  name  is  unknown.  In  his  convensionist  zeal 
he  addressed  a letter  to  the  Jewish  congregations  of 
southern  France,  summoning  them  to  accejit  Chris- 
tianity (Paris,  1552).  His  works,  originally  written 
in  Spanish,  were  translated  into  Italian  by  Domen- 
ico de  Gaztela  (Seville,  1537),  and  fretpiently  re- 
printed (Leipsic,  1595;  Venice,  1597 ; Utrecht,  164(1). 
(Stein.schneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  4420).  jM.  K. 

ANDREAS  LUCTJAS.  See  Cyrene. 

ANDREE,  RICHARD  : German  ethnographer 
and  geographer;  since  1890  editor  of  " Globus  ” ; born 
1835  at  Brunswick.  In  1881  he  produced  “ Zur  Volks- 
kunde  der  Judeu,”  with  a map  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Jews  throughout  central  Europe.  Though 
written  with  something  of  an  auti-.Iewish  bias,  the 
book  was  the  first  attemirt  at  a scientific  account  of 
the  anthropometric  and  biostatic  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews,  regarded  as  a special  race.  It  also  gives  an 
account  of  their  customs  and  folk  lore  as  described  in 
the  w'orks  of  travelers  and  ethnographers.  In  many 
respects  it  has  not  yet  been  suiierseded. 

Andree’s  two  series  of  “ Ethnographische  Paral- 
lelen  ” (Stuttgart,  1878, 1889)  contain  several  parallels 
with  Jewish  customs,  while  Ids  “Flutsagen  ” (Bruns- 
wick, 1891)  has  a tolerably  complete  collection  of  the 
“ flood  ” legends  current  among  savages. 
Biiu.iohraphy  : Meyer,  Konversatinns-Le.vikon,  s.v. 

J. 

ANDREW ; 1.  Commonly  known  as  Saint 

Andrew;  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Jesus; 


brother  of  Simon  Peter.  Both  Andrew  and  Peter 
were  fishermen  and  natives  of  Bethsaida,  on  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth  (John,  i.  44).  According  to 
the  Gospel  of  John,  Andrew  was  a disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  was  present  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 
He  and  Peter  were  the  first  to  be  summoned  as 
apostles  in  the  well-known  expression,  “ Follow  me, 
and  I will  make  you  fishers  of  men”  (Matt.  iv.  18-19). 
Andrew  appears  to  have  been  in  the  inner  circle  of 
the  disciples  (Mark,  xiii.  3;  John,  vi.  8,  xii.  22). 
Christian  tradition  represents  him  to  have  been  mar- 
tyred at  Patrte  in  Greece;  and  his  arm  was  alleged 
to  have  been  brought  as  a relic  to  Scotland  by  St. 
Regulus.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  Andrew  has 
become  the  patron  .saint  of  Scotland,  and  that  the 
British  tlag  contains  a representation  of  the  saltire 
cross,  on  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  crucified. 
2.  A .lew  of  Crete  who  revolted  against  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  (“Dio  Cassius,”  Ixviii.  32). 

J. 

ANDROGYNOS  (Hermaphrodite):  Rabbin- 
ical literature  knows  both  the  mythical  and  the  real 
hermaphrodite;  the  former  in  the  Haggadah,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  Halakah.  The  notion  of  bisexuality 
must  have  been  derived  from  Hellenic  sources,  as 
the  Greek  form  of  the  word  proves.  The  other  form, 
“hermaphrodite,”  never  occurs  in  rabbinical  Avri- 
tings.  The  principle  of  the  sexual  generation  of  the 
world  is  not  of  Greek  oi'igin : its  phallic  character 
pointing  to  India  as  its  birthplace.  Plato,  who  shows 
much  more  intimate  accjuaintance  with  the  Orient 
than  is  supposed,  speaks  in  his  “Symposion”  (190 
B)  of  three  generations:  the  masculine,  the  feminine, 
and  the  androgynous,  which  had  been  created  by 
“sun,  earth,  and  moon  respectively.” 

Transmitted  and  developed  through  dualistic 
Gnosticism  in  the  East,  the  notion  of  an  androgy- 
nous creation  was  adopted  by  the  Haggadists  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  statements 
of  the  Bible.  In  (Jen.  ii.  7 and  18  et  seq.,  the  sepa- 
rate creations  of  man  and  of  woman  are  described, 
while  in  chap.  i.  27,  “God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male 
and  female  created  he  them,”  their  creation  is  de- 
scribed as  coincident.  In  connection 

In  the  with  the  latter  verse  the  IMidrash  states 
Haggadah.  (Gen.  R.  viii.):  “.Jeremiah,  son  of 
Eleazar,  says  : God  createdAdam  an- 
drogynous, but  Samuel,  sou  of  Nahmaii,  says.  He 
created  him  ‘double-faced,’  then  cutting  him  in 
twain  and  forming  two  backs,  one  to  the  one  and  the 
other  to  the  second”  (see  Bacher,  “ Ag.  Pal.  Amor.” 
i.  .547.  iii.  585).  The  same  statement  is  given  in 
jMosesha-Darshan’sBcreshit  Rabbati  (“  PugioFidei,” 
p.  446,  Paris,  1651).  The  difference  in  the  interpreta- 
tion is  that,  according  to  .Jeremiah’s  opinion,  Adam 
had  both  sexes,  and  was  thus  a real  hermaphrodite 
in  the  old  mythical  sense,  identical  with  that  con- 
ception of  Hermes  in  which  he  is  understood  to  be  the 
“ logos  alethinos,”  the  son  of  Dlaya,  the  bisexual  pri- 
meval man  of  the  East.  The  Greek  Hermaphrodittis 
— represented  by  statues  and  on  old  gems,  in  which 
reiiresentations,  however,  bisexuality  is  scarcely 
indicated — has  remained  strange  to  the  East  and 
totally  unknown  to  the  JeAvs.  In  all  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Talmud,  the  opinion  of  Samuel  b,  Nah- 
man  alone  prevails,  for  Ave  find  regularly  Adam 
J’DIVID  in  (bifrons,  double-fronted),  as,  for  exam- 
ple: ‘Er.  18rt,  Ber.  61«,  etc.  (.JastroAv,  “Diet.”*,  r.,  p. 
304,  1). 

'I’lie  opinion  expressed  by  Jeremiah  is,  however,  very  old  and 
wide-spread,  for  we  And  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
pains  to  refute  this  “ JeAvlsh  fable” ; Augustine  vTites  against 
it  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  od  toe.  ch,  22.  Strabos, 
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agreeing  witli  Augustine,  declares  this  opinion  to  be  one  of  the 
“damnata;  Judieoruin  fabulae.”  Others  revive  the  question, 
and  Sixtus  Senensis  in  his  “ Bibliotheca  Sacra  ” devotes  to  it  a 
special  chapter  (ed.  Colon.  1586,  fol.  344,  345).  An  alchemic  in- 
terpretation has  been  given  to  “Adam  androgynus,”  by  Guil. 
Menens,  “ Aurei  Velleris  librl  tres,  Theatrum  chemicum,"  vol. 
v.,  p.  275,  Argent.,  1660. 

In  tlie  halakic  writings  only  “ Androgynos  ” is 
used,  never  “duoprosopin”  (bifrons),  and  always  in 
the  physiological  sense  of  “bisexual.”  In  the  >Iish- 
nah  Bikkurim,  the  whole  of  section  iv.  is  devoted 
to  the  minute  description  of  the  legal  position  and 
abnormities  of  the  Androgynos.  In  some  particu- 
lars he  is  to  be  treated  as  a man,  in 
In  the  others  as  a woman,  as  he  partakes  of 
Halakah.  both  natures;  not  so  the  “tuin-tum,” 
an  individual  tvhose  sex  can  not  be  de- 
termined. This  Androgynos  is  a common  figure  in 
classical  tradition.  Pliny  mentions  him  (“  Historia 
Naturalis,”  vii.  34),  andGellius(“NoctesAtticfE,”ix. 
4,  16).  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  Audrogy- 
nos  in  the  old  writers  on  physiognomy.  Compare 
“Scriptores  Physiognomonici  Grieci  et  Latini,”  cd. 
Foerster,  Leipsic,  1893,  under  “Androgynos,”  in  In- 
dex Grsecus  (ii.  368).  For  the  further  legal  treat- 
ment of  the  Androgynos  in  Hebrew  law,  see  Isaac 
Lampronti  in  his  “Pahad  Yizhak,”  s.v.,  and  Low, 
“ Lebensalter.  ” M.  Ga. 

ANDRONICUS  COMNENUS  : Byzantine  em- 
peror; born  in  1113;  assassinated  at  Constantinople 
in  1185 ; reigned  in  1183-85.  He  wrote  a book  against 
the  Jews  and  their  religion,  with  the  object  of  con- 
verting them  to  Christianity. 

Bibliography  : Le  Beau,  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire,  book  tv. 
ch.  22-25;  Hertzberg,  Gosch.  des  Bijzaiitinischcn  und  Osma- 
nischen  Belches,  pp.  318-328. 

H.  R. 

ANDRONICUS,  SON  OF  MESHULLAM  or 
MESSALAM  : Lived  in  the  second  century  b.c. 
According  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xiii.  3,  § 4),  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  Jews  in  their  religious  dis- 
pute with  the  Samaritans,  which  was  held  before 
King  Ptolemy  VI.  Pliilometor,  about  the  year  150 
B.c.  Andronicus  proved  from  the  Scriptures  the 
historic  continuity  of  the  Jewish  high  priests;  and 
from  the  great  respect  which  was  accorded  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  even  by  the  heathen  kings  of 
Asia,  he  demonstrated  how  utterly  unjustified  was 
the  claim  of  the  Samaritans  that  Mount  Gerizim  was 
the  sacred  place  of  worship  for  the  Jews.  Androni- 
cus is  said  to  have  argued  his  case  so  successfully 
that  the  king  ordered  the  execution  of  Sabbeus  and 
Theodosius,  the  two  champions  of  the  Samaritans, 
this  being  the  penalty  agreed  upon  beforehand  for 
the  losing  party.  This  latter  point  in  the  story, 
however,  is  so  incredible  that  it  casts  a doubt  upon 
the  validity  of  the  whole  account. 

Bibliography  : Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  2cl  ed.,  ii.  44, 45, 446 ; 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  3.54 ; for  the  spelling  Meshullam, 
see  the  codex  quoted  by  Niese  in  his  edition  of  Josephus. 

L.  G. 

ANECDOTES  : One  of  the  many  links  that  help 
to  bind  Jews  together  throughout  the  world  is  the 
number  of  Anecdotes  dealing  with  Jewish  life  and  ap- 
pealing to  Jewish  sentiment,  and  known  in  one  form 
or  another  throughout  Jewry.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  thus 
they  form  part  of  Jewish  folk-lore.  Few  have  been 
written  down,  though  several  of  the  best  known  have 
been  utilized  by  Jewish  novelists  like  Franzos  and 
Zangwill,  and  others  are  adaptations  or  traditional 
renderings  of  Talmudic  or  midrashic  legends.  Still 
others  give  a Jewish  turn  to  the  mass  of  medieval 
folk-lore  that  spiead  throughout  Europe  (see  Bidp.m 


and  SiNiuBAD).  These  longer  stories  are  generally 
known  as  Ma'asiyvt,  and  have  been  collected  in  the 
various  “Ma'asebiicher.”  The  more  modern  form  of 
Jewish  anecdote  rarely  extends  to  any  great  length  or 
]iretends  to  deal  with  romantic  or  legendary  events. 
It  is  usually  short  and  witty,  with  “a  sting  in  its 
tail.” 

Most  Jewish  Anecdotes  are  steeped  in  expressions 
that  render  the  stories  pointless  to  all  but  those  ac- 
(piainted  with  Jewish  technical  terms.  Addressed 
to  a special  audience,  these  Anecdotes  embody  terms 
known  only  in  that  particular  sphere.  Their  sub- 
ject-matter is  mainly  the  foibles  of  the  Jewi.sh  char- 
acter, in  much  the  same  way  that  the  weaknesses 
of  common  friends  form  so  frequently  a topic  of 
conversation. 

Jewi.sh  Anecdotes,  when  they  deal  with  the  Jew  in 
his  social  aspect,  naturally  treat  him  almost  exclu- 
sively in  his  mereantile  dealings,  and  often  give 
proof  of  the  self-criticism  exercised  by  the  Jew  in  re- 
gard to  his  faults  and  foibles.  Some  of  these  stories 
give  ri.se  to  proverbial  sa3'ings,  the  origin  of  which  is 
often  unknown  to  those  using  them. 

iManv  .lewish  Anecdotes,  however,  refer  to  certain 
typical  figures  of  the  Ghetto,  most  of  whom  are  de- 
scribed at  greater  length  in  these  pages.  There  is 
the  SciiNORKEH,  the  professional  beggar,  whose  dif- 
ferentia it  is  that  he  considers  he  is  doing  j'ou  a 
favor  in  allowing  yon  to  lend  to  the  Lord  through 
his  pensonality.  Another  frccpient  hero  in  Ghetto 
anecdotage  is  the  Sii.vdhan,  or  jirofessional  marriage- 
broker,  who  tor  a commission  will  find  a suitable  parti 
fora  marriageable  daughter  of  a rich  man,  ora  wife 
for  the  mcrcliant  who  desires  to  increase  his  capital 
by  marriage. 

The  above  examples  from  the  various  subjects  of 
Jewish  Anecdotes  will  perhaps  sutticicutlj’  indicate 
the  tj'pical  scope  and  intimate  character  that  render 
them  comprehensible  only  to  hearers  fully  aciinainted 
with  Jewish  life  and  customs.  Other  forms,  because 
turning  upon  an  application  of  some  Biblical  or  Tal- 
mudic phrase  in  the  original,  would  require  an  elab- 
orate commentarv  to  convev  their  point  to  an  un- 
learned hearer.  It  is  remarkable  how  wide-sjtread 
these  stories  are.  The  same  anecdote,  with  merely 
local  variations,  maybe  heard  in  Wilna,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don. and  New  York.  Jews,  when  meeting  for  the  first 
time,  often  find  one  of  these  stories  the  readiest  means 
of  starting  a conversation.  Even  if  it  be  well  known, 
it  will  lead  to  other  Anecdotes  perhaps  not  so  fa- 
miliar; and  a friendliness  toward  both  the  anecdote 
ami  its  narrator  is  at  once  aroused.  It  is  clear,  from 
the  works  of  A1  Harizi  and  Immanuel  Komi,  that 
similar  Anecdotes  were  current  among  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages ; and  the  earl}'  Yiddish  literature  evinces 
that  the  custom  was  prevalent  in  the  German  “ Juden- 
gassen.”  At  family  gatherings  it  became  usual  for 
a certain  licensed  jester,  known  as  the  badhan  or  mar- 
shallik,  to  enliven  the  proceedings  by  narrating  Anec- 
dotes. See  SciiNORRER,  Sii.ADiiAN,  and  Sha.masu. 

Bibliography:  Zangwill’s  Children  of  the  Ghetto  and  King 
of  Schnorrers  are  full  of  Anecdotes  current  in  the  London 
Ghetto:  Tendlau’s  Sagen  und  Legenden  der  JUdischen 
Yorzeit  contains  some  of  the  best-known  Talmudic  stories; 
while  others  given  in  Sippurim,  and  the  medieval  Ma'ctsiyot 
are  contained  in  the  Ma'asebuch.  Collections  of  Anecdotes  exist 
in  M.  Kukilstein,  Anehdnten-Biieh,S00  Sheine  Witzen  (Yid- 
dish), Wilna,  1893;  Benzion  Schles,  Sihat  Hulliii  shel  2’al- 
niidc  Hakainiin,  2d  ed.,  Warsaw,  1880. 

J. 

ANER. — Biblical  Data:  One  of  the  three  Amor- 
ite  lords  of  the  hill-country  of  western  Palestine  con- 
federate with  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.  13).  When  a fugitive 
announced  the  plunder  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by 
the  kings  of  the  east,  Abram  with  the  confederate 
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lords,  Mamre,  Eshcol,  and  Aner,  pursued  and  over- 
took the  victorious  arm}',  and  brought  back  the  booty 
and  the  captives,  among  whom  were  Lot  and  liis 
family  (Gen.  xiv.  16).  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mamre 
is  an  early  name  for  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  19),  that 
Eshcol  was  at  a later  time  the  name  of  a valley  near 
Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  23,  24;  Dent.  i.  24),  and  that  the 
original  reading  for  Aner  (Septuagint  ’Awdv)  may 
have  been,  as  Cheyne  suggests,  Enau,  a name  which 
may  refer  to  one  of  the  six  springs  near  Hebron. 

I.  M.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature : The  Midrash, 

when  treating  of  Aner  (Gen.  xviii.  1),  states  that, 
although  an  ally  of  Abraham  and  therefore  a worthy 
man,  yet  lie  advised  the  latter  against  undergoing 
circumcision,  saying;  “Wilt  thou,  an  old  man  of  a 
hundred  years,  expose  thyself  to  such  pain?  ” There- 
fore, the  angels,  when  visiting  Abraham,  avoided  the 
domain  of  Aner,  and  sought  Abraham  while  he  was 
dwelling  in  the  territory  of  3Iamre,  because  the  hit 
ter,  unlike  his  elder  brother,  Aner,  had  said  to  Abra- 
ham; “It  would  be  wrong  to  disobey  the  God  who 
hath  saved  thee  from  the  furnace  [into  which  Nimrod 
had  thrown  him  (see  Ahr.xiiam,  in  midrashic  litera- 
ture)], from  the  kings,  and  from  famine”  (Gen.  R. 
xlii.  8).  L.  G. 

ANGEL,  ABRAHAM  (surnamed  TSHEL- 
EBI):  A Turkish  Talmudist  and  author  who  flour- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  published  “ Pittuhe  Hotam”(Engravingof  a Seal), 
Salonica,  1839,  dealing  with  all  que.stions  left  unde- 
cided in  the  Talmud,  and  which  are  marked  by  the 
word  ip'n  (let  it  stand!),  and  with  those  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch  w'hicli  contain  the  conjunction 
“also ” (DJ). 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  ITehr.  Books  Brit.  Miis.  p.  50; 

Benjarob,  Ozar  iai-Sefariin,  [).  501. 

D. 

ANGEL,  BARUCH:  A Talmudic  author  and 
principal  of  the  Talmudic  colleges  of  Salonica  and 
Smyrna  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a pupil  of  Asher  ha-Kohen  ben  Ardut, 
and  became  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  in  Turkey. 
The  best  known  of  his  pupils  is  David  Conforte, 
author  of  the  historical  work,  “Kore  ha-Dorot.” 
Angel  wrote  novelloe  to  Joseph  Caro’s  civil  code 
“ Hoshen  Mishpat,”  which  were  published  together 
with  Solomon  Floren tin’s  “ Doresh  Mishpat”  (Salo- 
nica, 1655);  also  novella!  to  the  treatises  Baba 
Kamma,  Baba  Mezi'a,  Ketubot,  Gittin,  Shebu'ot, 
and  Hullin  (Salonica,  1717);  and  responsa,  contain- 
ing a correspondence  on  leligious  law  between  him 
and  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries  (Salonica, 
1717). 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  BiJil.  Jiid.p.  45;  Conforte,  Knre  ha- 

Dorot,  p.  Azulai,  Shein  ha-Gedolim,  s.v.;  Michael,  Or 

Ita-Hayiiiiii,  No.  620. 

D. 

ANGEL  BEN  ^AYYIM : A Turkish  commen- 
tator on  the  Bible;  lived  at  Salonica  in  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  W'rote  “ ‘Ez  Hay- 
yim”  (Tree  of  Life),  containing  distpiisitions  on 
Genesis.  It  was  printed  together  with  !M.  Algazi’s 
“Sefat  Emet”  and  H.  J.  Varshano’s  “ Yakikob  He- 
bei ” at  Salonica,  in  1772. 

Bibliography  : Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mas.  p.  50. 

D, 

ANGEL,  IJAYYIM  VIDAL  BEN  SHAB- 
BETHAI : Turkish  rabbi  and  preacher,  who  flour- 
ished at  Salonica  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  tvrote;  “Sippur  ha-Hayyim  ” (Tale  of 


Life),  containing  several  funeral  orations  and  miscel- 
laneous homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (Salonica,  1760). 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mils.  p.  50; 

Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  425. 

D. 

ANGEL,  MEIR  BEN  ABRAHAM,  of  Bel- 
grade : A renowned  preacher  who  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  died  in  Safed 
(Palestine)  after  having  traveled  through  Poland, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  He  wrote  “Masoret  ha-Berit” 
(Tradition  of  the  Covenant),  700  homilies  on  texts 
strung  together  according  to  certain  Masoretic  lists, 
]mblishcd  at  Cracow,  in  1619.  His  “ Masoret  ha- 
Berit  ha-Gadol,”  containing  1,650  homilies  of  the 
same  character,  was  published  at  Mantua,  in  1622. 
He  also  wrote  an  ethical  work,  “Keshet  Nehushah” 
(Bow-  of  Bronze),  in  verse  alternating  with  rimed 
prose.  He  pictures  a sort  of  moral  combat  in  which 
the  tendency  to  do  ill  is  personified.  This  was  pub- 
lished, about  the  year  1593,  at  Belyedere,  near  Con- 
stantinople, by  Reyna,  the  widow  of  Joseph  Nasi. 
He  speaks  of  a commentary  on  Abot,  Yvhich,  how- 
ever, seems  not  to  have  been  published. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  p.  51b;  Carmol.v, 

Itiiu'raires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  p.  198;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 

Boill.  No.  6290. 

M.  L.  M. 

ANGEL,  MOSES  : Headmaster  of  the  London 
.lews’  Free  School;  born  April  29,  1819,  and  died  at 
London,  in  1898.  He  received  his  early  training  at 
H.  N.  Solomon’s  boarding-school  at  Hammersmith 
and  entered  University  College  School  at  the  age  of 
fourteen;  he  completed  his  education  at  University 
College,  London,  with  a brilliant  academical  record. 
After  working  some  time  as  a bank-clerk,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  teaching,  and  in  1840,  on  the  retire- 
ment from  the  .lews’  Free  School  of  the  headmaster 
(the  Rev.  H.  A.  Henry),  Angel  was  appointed  master 
of  the  Talmud  Torah,  the  upper  division  of  the 
school.  There  he  aimed  to  secure  a higher  quality 
of  education,  and  shortly  afterward  the  managemeiit 
of  the  entire  school  was  entrusted  to  him. 

In  this  capacity  his  great  administrative  and  ped- 
agogic gifts  soon  wrought  change  in  the  entire  mo- 
rale of  the  institution,  so  that  the  Jews’  Free  School 
rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
best-managed  elementary  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1853  it  was  placed  under  govern- 
ment inspection,  and,  at  the  yearly  examinations 
which  followed,  the  school  never  failed  to  elicit  the 
warmest  encomiums  from  the  government  inspector, 
while  many  tributes  of  appreciation  were  paid  to 
Angel’s  great  administrative  and  educational  tal- 
ents. Not  content  with  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  youthful  scholars  confided  to  his  care,  Angel,  in 
1853,  undertook  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  both 
departments  of  the  school,  organizing  a system  of 
university  teaching  for  the  school  staff,  whose  repu- 
tation for  skill  and  efficiency  became  so  wide-spread 
that  for  more  than  a generation  nearly  every  Jewish 
elementary  teacher  in  the  country  owed  his  training, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  Angel. 

In  1883,  when  the  school  was  enlarged  and  recon- 
structed, an  assistant  became  necessary,  and  a vice- 
master Avas  appointed,  L.  B.  Abrahams.  Until  1897 
Angel  occupied  the  post  of  headmaster,  but  re- 
signed in  that  year  for  the  less  onerous  position  of 
principal,  being  succeeded  in  the  head  mastership 
by  Abrahams. 

Angel’s  remarkable  personality  left  its  imprint 
upon  the  progress  of  both  the  secular  and  religious 
educational  development  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  com- 
munity. At  the  time  when,  for  Avant  of  proper 
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methods  and  organization,  the  Jewisli  public  educa 
tional  system  in  England  was  of  the  crudest,  Angel 
came  forward  as  the  needed  administrator,  and  with 
untiring  energy  rem 
edied  this  want  of  sys- 
tem in  such  degree, 
thathis  advice  was  sub 
scqueutly  sought  even 
by  the  National  Edu 
cational  Department 
itself. 

He  published.  (1)  A 
book  entitled  “ The 
Law  of  Sinai  and  Its 
Appointed  Times” 
(1858),  being  a com 
mentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. (2)  A series  of 
articles  entitled  “The 
Pentateuch,”  written 
for  the  “Jewish  Rec- 
ord.” Angel  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the 
“ Jewish  Chronicle”  in  1841,  having  been  associated  in 
that  position  with  the  Rev.  David  Meldola,  hahnm  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation.  Subse- 
quently, he  occasionally  contributed  articles  and 
letters  to  the  “Jewish  Chronicle.” 

Bibliography:  Young  Israeh  London,  June,  1898;  Jew. 

Chr'on.  and  Jew.  ^Vol■hl,  September,  1898. 

G.  L. 

ANGEL,  SHEMAIAH : Banker  and  philan- 
thropist of  Damascus;  died  in  1874.  He  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  brethren  in  Syria  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  Druse  outbreak  in  1860  he  distributed  among  the 
poor  of  all  denominations  in  Damascus  3,000  Turk- 
ish pounds.  At  his  own  expense  he  provisioned 
for  a time  the  Imperial  troops  in  Damascus.  In 
recognition  of  his  services,  the  sultan  Abd-ul-Aziz 
conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Wedjidie  of 
the  first  class.  His  son.  Eleazar  Angel,  who  lives 
at  Constantinople,  follows  the  example  set  by  his 
father.  j\I.  K. 

ANGELO  DI  MANUELE.  See  Manuele. 

ANGELOLOGY. — Biblical,  Talmudical,  and 
Post-Talmudical : Angelology  is  that  branch  of 
theology  which  treats  of  angels.  Angels  (from  ayyeXoc 
= messenger,  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
are  according  to  the  usual  conception  superhuman 
beings  dwelling  in  heaven,  who,  on  occasion,  reveal 
to  man  God’s  will  and  execute  His  commands.  In 
one  form  or  another,  the  belief  in  angels  appears  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  Jewish  history,  and  continues 
to  live  in  the  spiritual  world  of  the  Jews  and  those 
professing  the  religions  that  sprang  from  Judaism ; 
namely,  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  the  belief  in  such  beings  was  also 
held  by  other  peoples  and  other  religions ; but  here 
the  concern  is  only  with  Jewish  Angelology,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  been  reduced  to  a 
complete  system,  such  as  is  maintained  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church  (Oswald,  “ Angelologie,  die  Lehre  von 
den  Guten  und  Bosen  Engeln  im  Siiine  der  Katho- 
lisehen  Kirche,”  Paderborn,  1883).  To  admit  of  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  historical  development 
of  Angelology,  the  subject  may  best  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  three  periods:  (1)  the  Biblical,  (2)  the 
Talmudical  and  Midrashic,  and  (3)  the  Medieval. 

1 . The  Biblical  Period  : The  Biblical  name  for 
angel,  meaning,  according  to  derivation,  sim- 

ply “messenger,”  obtained  the  further  signification 
of  “angel  ” only  through  the  addition  of  God’s  name. 


as  nin’'  ("angel  of  the  Lord,”  or 

“angel  of  God,”  Zecli.  xii  8).  Other  appellations 
are  ''J2.  or  D''^3N ''J3  (”  Sons  of 

Denomi-  God.”  Gen.  vi.  4;  Job,  i.  6 [R.  V.  v. 
nation.  1];  Ps.  xxix.  1 [R.  V.  margin]);  and 
D'K^np  (“the  Holy  Ones”  [perhaps 
equivalent  to  “fiery  ones,”  “unapproachable”;  see 
Holiness.  K.],  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6,  8 [R.  V.  5,  7]). 

Angels  appear  to  man  in  the  shape  of  human 
beings  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  are  not  at  once 
recognized  as  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  xix.  5;  Judges, 
vi.  17,  xiii.  6;  I Sain.  xxix.  9);  they  lly  through  the 
air;  they  become  invisible;  sacrifices  touched  by 
them  are  consumed  by  fire;  thej"  disappear  in  saeri- 
ficial  fire,  like  Elijah,  who  rode  to  heaven  in  a fiery 
chariot;  and  they  appear  in  the  flames  of  the  thorn- 
bush  (Gen.  xvi.  13;  Judges,  vi.  21,  22;  II  Kings,  ii. 
11 ; Ex.  iii.  2).  They  are  pure  and  bright  as  heaven; 
consequently  they  are  formed  of  fire  and  arc  encom- 
passed by  light  (.lob,  xv.  15),  as  the  Psalini.st  says 
(Ps.  civ.  4,  R.  V.):  “Who  maketh  winds  his  messen- 
gers: his  ministers  a flaming  fire.”  Although  they 
have  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  men  (Gen. 
vi.),  and  eat  heavenly  bread  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25),  they 
are  immaterial,  not  being  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space. 

Though  superhuman,  they  a.ssume  human  form. 
This  is  the  earliest  conception.  Gradually,  and  es- 
pecially in  post-Biblical  times,  they  come  to  be  bodied 
forth  in  a form  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the 
mission  to  be  fulfilled — generally,  however,  the  hu- 
man form.  They  bear  drawn  swords  or  destroying 
weapons  in  their  hands — one  carries  an  ink-horn  by 
his  side — and  ride  on  horses  (Num.  xxii.  23,  Josh. 
V.  13,  Ezek.  ix.  2,  Zech.  i.  8 e(  seq.).  A terrible 
angel  is  the  one  mentioned  in  I Chron. 
Appear-  xxi.  16,  30,  as  standing  “between  the 
ance  of  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a drawn 

Angels.  sword  in  his  hand.”  In  the  Book  of 

Daniel,  probably  written  165  B.C.,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  an  angel  “clothed  in  linen,  who.se 
loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uiiliaz ; his  body 
also  was  like  the  beryl,  and  his  face  as  the  appear- 
ance of  lightning,  and  his  ej’es  as  lanqis  of  fire,  and 
his  arms  and  his  feet  like  in  color  to  poli.shed  brass, 
and  the  voice  of  his  words  like  the  voice  of  a multi- 
tude” (Dan.  X.  5,  6).  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
at  that  time  angels  were  imagined  to  possess  wings 
(Dan.  ix.  21). 

Angels  are  powerful  and  dreadful,  endowed  with 
wisdom  and  with  knowledge  of  all  earthly  events, 
correct  in  their  judgment,  holy,  but  not  infallible; 
for  they  strive  with  each  other,  and  God  has  to  make 
peace  between  them.  When  their  duties  are  not 
punitive,  angels  are  beneficent  to  man  (Ps.  ciii.  20, 
Ixxviii.  25;  II  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20,  xix.  28;  Zech.  xiv. 
5;  Job,  iv.  18,  XXV.  2). 

The  number  of  angels  is  enormous.  Jacob  meets 
a host  of  angels;  Joshua  sees  the  “captain  of  the 
host  of  the  Lord”;  God  sits  on  His  throne,  “all  the 
host  of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left  ” ; the  sons  of  God  come  “ to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord”  (Gen.  xxxii.  2;  Josh.  v. 
14,  15;  I Kings,  xxii.  19;  Job,  i.  6,  ii.  1;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
6;  Job,  xxxiii.  23).  The  general  conception  is  the 
one  of  Job  (xxv.  3);  “Is  there  any  number  of  his 
armies?  ” 

Though  the  older  writings  usually  mention  one 
angel  of  the  Lord,  embassies  to  men  as  a rule  com- 
prised several  messengers.  The  inference,  however, 
is  not  to  be  drawn  that  by  niH’  God  Him- 

self or  one  particular  angel  was  designated:  the 
expression  was  given  simply  to  God’s  power  to 
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accomplish  through  but  oue  angel  any  deed,  however 
wonderful. 

Angels  are  referred  to  in  connection  with  their 
si)ecial  missions;  as,  for  instance,  the  “angel  which 
liath  redeemed,”  “an  interpreter,”  “the  angel  that 
destroyed,”  “messenger  of  the  covenant,”  “angel  of 
his  presence,”  and  “a  band  of  angels  of  evil  ” (Gen. 
.xlviii.  16;  Job,  x.x.xiii.  23;  II  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  Mai. 

iii.  1;  Isa.  Ixiii.  9;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  R.  V.).  When, 
however,  the  heavenly  host  is  regarded  in  its  most 
comprehensive  aspect,  a distinction  may  be  made 
between  cherubim,  seraphim,  huyyot  (“living  crea- 
tures ”),  ofanim  (“  wheels  ”),  and  arelim  (the  meaning 
of  which  term  is  unknown).  God  is  described  as 
riding  on  the  cherubim  and  as  “ the  Lord  of  hosts, 
who  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim  ” ; while  the 
latter  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life  (I  Sam. 

iv.  4,  Ps.  Ixxx.  2,  Gen.  iii.  24).  The  seraphim  are 
described  by  Isaiah  (vi.  2)  as  having  six  wings;  and 
Ezekiel  describes  the  hayyot  (Ezek.  i.  5 et  seq.)  and 
ofanim  as  heavenly  beings  who  carry  God’s  throne. 

In  post-Biblical  times  the  heavenly  hosts  became 
more  highly  organized  (possibly  as  early  as  Zecha- 
riah  [iii.  9,  iv.  10] ; certainly  in  Daniel),  and  there 
came  to  be  various  kinds  of  angels,  some  even  being 
provided  with  names,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

Angels  appear  to  man  as  the  medium  of  God’s 
power  and  will  and  to  execute  His  dispensations. 
Angels  reveal  themselves  to  individuals  as  well  as 
to  the  whole  nation,  in  order  to  announce  events, 
either  good  or  bad,  affecting  them.  Angels  fore- 
tell to  Abraham  the  birth  of  Isaac,  to  Dlanoah  the 
birth  of  Samson,  and  to  Abraham  the  destruction  of 
Sodom.  Guardian  angels  are  mentioned,  but  not, 
as  was  later  the  case,  as  guardian  spirits  of  individ- 
uals and  nations.  God  sends  an  angel  to  protect  the 
people  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  to  lead  them 
to  the  promised  land,  and  to  destroy  the  hostile 
tribes  in  their  way  (Ex.  xxiii.  20,  Num.  xx.  16).  In 
Judges  (ii.  1)  an  angel  of  the  Lord — unless  here  and 
in  the  preceding  instances  (compare  Isa.  xlii.  19,  Hag. 
i.  13,  Mai.  iii.  1)  a human  messenger  of  God  is  meant 
— addresses  the  whole  people,  swearing  to  bring  them 
to  the  promised  land.  An  angel  brings  Elijah  meat 
and  drink  (I  Kings,  xix.  5);  and  as  God  watched 
over  Jacob,  so  is  every  pious  person  protected  by  an 
angel  that  cares  for  him  in  all  his  Avays  (Ps.  xxxiv. 
7,  xci.  11).  There  are  angels  militant,  one  of  Avhom 
smites  in  one  night  the  whole  Assyrian  army  of  185,- 
000  men  (II  Kings,  xix.  35);  messengers  go  forth 
from  God  “in  ships  to  make  the  careless  Ethiopians 
afraid  ” (Ezek.  xxx.  9) ; the  enemy  is  scattered  be- 
fore the  angel  like  chaff  (Ps.  xxxv.  5,  6).  Aven- 
ging angels  are  mentioned,  such  as  the  one  in  II  Sam. 
xxiv.  15,  who  annihilates  thousands.  It  would  seem 
that  the  pestilence  Avas  personified,  and  that  the 
“evil  angels”  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49  are  to  be 
regarded  as  personifications  of  this  kind.  “Evil  ” is 
here  to  be  taken  in  the  causative  sense,  as  “ produ- 
cing evil  ” ; for,  as  stated  above,  angels  are  generally 
considered  to  be  by  nature  beneficent  to  man.  They 
glorify  God,  Avhence  the  term  “glorifying  angels” 
(Ps.  xxix.  1,  ciii.  20,  cxlviii.  2;  compare  Isa.  vi.  2 et 
seq.).  They  constitute  God’s  court,  sitting  in  coun- 
cil with  him  (I  Kings,  xxii.  19;  Job,  i.  6,  ii.  1);  hence 
they  are  called  His  “ council  of  the  holy  ones  ” (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  7,  R.  V. ; A.  V.  “assembly  of  the  saints”). 
They  accompany  God  as  His  attendants  Avhen  He 
appears  to  man  (Dent,  xxxiii.  2 ; Job,  xxxviii.  7). 
This  conception  Avas  developed  after  the  Exile ; and 
in  Zechariah  angels  of  various  shapes  are  delegated 
“ to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth  ” in  order  to 
find  out  and  report  Avhat  happens  (Zech.  vi.  7).  In 
the  prophetic  books  angels  also  appear  as  represent- 


atives of  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  bring  to  the 
prophets  God’s  word.  Thus  the  prophet  Haggai 
Avas  called  God’s  messenger  (angel) ; and  it  is  known 
that  “ Malachi  ” is  not  a real  name,  but  means  “ mes- 
senger” or  “angel.”  It  is  noteAvorthy  that  in  I 
Kings,  xiii.  18,  an  angel  brings  the  divine  word  to 
the  prophet. 

Upon  the  important  problem  of  the  origin  of 
angels  Biblical  writers  do  not  touch;  but  it  is  in- 
ferred that  angels  existed  before  the  Creation  (Gen.  i. 
26  ; Job,  xxxviii.  7).  The  earlier  Biblical  writings 
did  not  speculate  about  them;  simply  regarding 
them,  in  their  relations  to  man,  as  God’s  agents. 
Consequently,  they  did  not  individualize  or  denom- 
inate them;  and  in  Judges,  xiii.  18,  and  Gen.  xxxii. 
30,  the  angels,  Avhen  questioned,  refuse  to  giA'e 
their  names.  In  Daniel,  hoAvever,  there  already 
occur  the  names  Michael  and  Gabriel.  Michael  is 
Israel’s  representative  in  heaven,  Avhere  other  na- 
tions— the  Persians,  for  instance — Avere  also  repre- 
sented by  angelic  princes.  More  than  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Book  of  Daniel  Avas  written,  Zecha- 
riah graded  the  angels  according  to  their  rank,  but 
did  not  name  them.  The  notion  of  the  seven  eyes 
(Zech.  iii.  9,  iv.  10)  may  have  been  affected  by  the 
representation  of  the  seven  archangels  and  also  pos- 
sibly by  the  Parsee  seven  amshaspands  (compare 
Ezek.  ix.  2). 

2.  Talmudical  and  MidrasKic  Literature : 

The  Avriter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  the  first  by 
Avhom  angels  were  individualized  and  endoAved  Avith 
names  and  titles.  Not  long  after  that  time  Essenis.ai 
came  into  existence.  It  possessed  a highly  developed 
Angelology ; but  knowledge  of  the  system  was  con- 
fined to  Essenes.  The  Sadducees,  on  the  contrary, 
disputed  the  very  existence  of  angels. 

Upon  the  foundations  of  Scripture  a gigantic 
structure  Avas  reared  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  Talmud.  Post-Talmudic  mysticism  extrava- 
gantly enlarged  this  structure,  until  it  reached  from 
earth  to  heaven ; and  the  fanciful  ideas  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  pseudepigrapha,  of  the  Talmudic  and 
Midrashic  Avorks,  and  of  the  mystic  and  cabalistic 
literature  rush  along  like  a Avild  stream  that  over- 
floAvs  its  banks.  From  this  wealth  of  material  the 
assumption  may  be  draAvn  that  the  Angelology  Avas 
not  systematically  organized.  The 

Develop-  Judaic  intellect  is  little  inclined  to  S3'S- 
mentofAn-  tematization ; and  a sj^stematic  Angel- 
gelology.  ology  Avas  a matter  of  impossibility 
with  the  vast  number  of  haggadists, 
who  lived  and  taught  at  different  times  and  places, 
and  under  a manifold  variety  of  circumstances.  In 
this  I’egard  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  betAveen  Pal- 
estinians and  Babylonians,  between  the  Tannaim 
and  the  Amoraim ; for  descriptions  of  heaven  varied 
according  to  the  exegetic  needs  of  the  homilj^  and 
the  social  condition  of  the  audience. 

FolloAving  the  Bible  as  a model,  the  Maccabean 
Avarriors  invoked  the  angel  that  smote  Sennacherib’s 
army  (IMacc.  vii.  41 ; IIMacc.  xv.  22;  Syriac  Baruch 
Apocalypse,  Ixiii.  7;  Book  of  Jubilees,  xvii.  11, 
xxvii.  21  et  seq.).  But  the  scholars  handled  the  ma- 
terial after  their  individual  inclinations.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  consequence,  to  fix  the  boundaries  between 
the  speculations  of  scholars  and  popular  notions, 
between  individual  and  general  views,  between  tran- 
sient and  permanent  ideas.  On  the  whole,  hoAvever, 
the  dominant  beliefs  concerning  Angelology  may  be 
gathered  from  the  traditions  that  continued  even 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Essenes.  If  these  tradi- 
tions did  not  originate  with  the  people,  they  were 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  scholars,  who  were  held 
in  undisputed  popular  esteem ; and  they  thus  came 
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to  form  part  of  the  popular  belief.  Since  the  Bible 
was  interpreted  only  in  the  light  of  tradition,  hag- 
gadic  teachings  are  quite  as  important  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  religion  and  its  forms  as  is  the  Bible 
itself. 

Not  infrequently  the  ministration  of  angels  is  in- 
ferred in  Biblical  narratives  when  no  mention  is  made 
of  them.  For  instance,  when  God  wishes  to  create 
man,  the  angels  ask,  “Wherefore  dost  Thou  create 
him?”  (Gen.  R.  viii.  5);  Sarah  is  protected  from 
Pharaoh  by  an  angel  holding  a whip  uplifted  in  his 
hand  and  making  it  dependent  on  Sarah  whether  he 
should  use  it  or  not  (Gen.  xii.  14  et  mq.)\  live  angels 
appear  to  Hagar;  an  angel  leads  Reljekah  to  the 
well  (Gen.  R.  xli.,  near  beginning,  xlv.,  lix.);  when 
Abraham  is  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  the  angels  inter- 
cede, protesting  to  the  Lord  that  the  intended  act  is 
unnatural  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ”iii.  29);  angels 
transfer  the  animals  of  Laban’s  flock  to  that  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  R.  Ixxiii.,  near  end);  in  Gen.  xxxi.  8 an  angel 
speaks  to  Jacob  (Tan.  ed.  Buber,  Wayeze,  24);  Jacob 
employs  some  of  the  angels  who  meet  him  as  mes- 
sengers to  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  4,  Gen.  R.  Ixxv.); 

when  Joseph  seeks  his  brethren  (Gen. 
Embellish-  xxxvii.  15  et  serj.)  three  angels  meet 
ment  him  (Gen.  R.  Ixxv.);  angels  gather  to- 
of  Biblical  gether  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  2; 
Accounts.  Gen.  R.  xcviii.,  near  beginning);  an 
angel  speaks  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ba- 
laam and  compels  him  to  pronounce  a blessing 
(Sanh.  1056);  the  ministering  angels  wait  on  Ehud 
(Judges,  iii.  23)  in  order  to  assist  him  (Gen.  R. 
xcviii.);  and  an  angel  causes  weapons  to  be  found 
for  Saul  and  .lonathan  (I  Sam.  xiii.  22). 

The  rabbis  most  frequently  give  angelological 
embellishments  to  the  story  of  Esther;  thus  trans- 
forming the  plain,  straightforward  account  into  a 
miraculous  tale.  Gabriel  drastically  prevents  Queen 
Vashti  from  appearing  before  Ahasuerus  and  his 
guests,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  election  of  Esther 
in  her  place ; and  when  Esther  appears  in  the  court 
of  the  king’s  house  (Esth.  v.  1),  three  ministering 
angels  hurry  to  her  help ; one  raises  her  head ; the 
second  invests  her  with  grace;  and  the  third  holds 
out  to  her  the  king's  scepter.  When  Ahasuerus  has 
the  “ book  of  records  of  the  chronicles  ” read  to  him, 
it  is  found  that  Shimshai,  the  scribe  (see  Ezra,  iv.  8), 
has  stricken  out  the  passage  recording  Mordecai’s 
rescue  of  the  king ; but  the  angel  Gabriel  rewrites 
it.  On  Esther’s  complaint  to  Ahasuerus  that  she 
and  her  people  have  been  sold,  the  king  asks  who 
has  done  this  thing.  Esther  is  about  to  point  her 
finger  to  Aliasuerus,  to  designate  him  as  the  wrong- 
doer, when  an  angel  turns  her  hand  in  the  direction 
of  Hainan.  Ahasuerus  then  goes  out  in  wrath  to 
the  garden,  and,  seeing  there  men  tearing  up  the 
trees,  asks  the  reason  for  their  action;  they  reply 
that  Hainan  has  commanded  it.  The  men  were 
angels,  of  course.  Angels,  too,  throw  Haman  upon 
Esther’s  couch.  Ahasuerus’  statement  that  the  Jews 
had  “ slain  and  destroyed  five  hundred  men  ” (ibid. 
ix.  12)  sounds  like  a reproach  against  the  queen; 
but  an  angel,  touching  the  king’s  mouth,  causes  his 
speech  to  end  kindlj"  (Meg.  156,  16«,  166).  In  two 
cases  an  angel  strikes  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  mouth : 
when  he  begins  to  praise  God  (Dan.  iii.  33  [A.  V.  iv. 
3]),  so  that  he  may  not  cast  David’s  psalms  into  the 
background,  and  when  he  says  of  the  form  of  one  of 
the  four  men  “ walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  ” 
(ibid.  iii.  25)  that  it  is  like  the  Son  of  God,  the  angel 
thereupon  thunders,  “Has  God  a Son?”  (Sanh.  926, 
below;  Yer.  Shab.  vi.,  end). 

There  are  many  such  examples  in  the  Talmud  of 
the  addition  of  angels  to  the  Biblical  narrative  which 


give  the  impression  that  angels  are  merely  to  voice 
men’s  opinions.  Where  there  are  possible  objections 
to  the  act  of  divine  justice,  these  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  angels  who  represent  God’s  council; 
and  His  reply  to  them  is  the  justification  of  Ilis 
doings.  Many  other  haggadot  in  which  God  and 
angels  converse  are  to  be  similarly  construed  as  the 
figurative  representation  of  differing  opinions;  and 
quite  as  often  such  intercourse  between  God  and 
angels  serves  to  present  in  a vivid  and  impressive 
form  certain  ethical  doctrines — a fact  which  has  been 
misunderstood  and  misconstrued  by  Weber  (“Jii- 
dische  Theologie,”  2d  ed.,  pp.  176  et  seq.,  Leipsic, 
1897). 

Jewish  tradition  frequently  gives  distinct  and  un- 
mistakable expression  to  God’s  sublime  superiority 
over  the  angels.  When,  in  order  to  remove  the  an- 
thropomorphism from  the  Biblical  passage.  Ex. 
xxxiii.  20,  “There  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live” 
('nD,  Akiba  interprets  it,  “ Not  even  the  holy  hayjmt 
who  carry  the  throne  of  glory,  see  the  glory  itself,” 
Simon  improves  upon  this;  saying,  “Not  even  the 
ever-living  ones,  the  angels  ” (Sifra,  Lev.  i.  1).  God’s 
dwelling-place  is  in  the  seventh  heaven,  next  to 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  pious;  and  the  angels  rank 
after  the  latter  (Hag.  126;  Midr.  Teh.  on  Ps.  xxi. 
7;  Weber,  ibid.  i)p.  et  seq.). 

The  dignity  of  the  pious  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  angels  (Sanh.  93^,  top).  “God  is  first  praised 
by  Ezekiel;  then  by  the  angels”  (Gen.  R.  Ixv.). 
Adam  reclined  in  paradise;  and  the  ministering  an- 
gels roasted  meat  for  him  (Sanh.  596).  When  Israel 
recited  the  Shema‘,  the  angels  were  silent  till  the  end, 
and  then  sang  their  song  of  juaise  (Gen.  R.  Ixv.). 
The  angelic  hosts  praise  God  during  the  night;  for 
during  the  day,  when  Israel’s  praise  is  heard,  they 
are  silent  (Hag.  126).  The  pious  command  the 
angels  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  ii.  262,  note  6); 
angels  are  not  allowed  to  condone  sins  (^lidr.  Teh. 
xvii.  2).  When  Rabbi  Joshua  discourses  concerning 
the  throne  of  God,  the  angels  gather  about  him  in 
curiosity  (Hag.  146).  In  the  laudation  of  God,  Israel 
is  given  precedence.  Israel  praises  every  day ; angels 
praise  but  once  (Midr.  Teh.  ciii.,  beginning;  Hul.  916, 
below). 

Every  man  that  does  not  practise  magic  enters  a 
department  of  heaven  to  which  even  the  ministering 
angels  are  not  allowed  access  (Ned.  32a). 

In  addition  to  the  Biblical  name  (“  angel”)  the 
term  D''jv^j?n(“  the  upper  ones  ”)  often  occurs  in  con- 
trast with  D'J'innnn  (“  the  lower  ones  ”).  The  for- 
mer name  designates  them  as  inhabitants  of  heaven 
(Sanh.  206,  Ket.  104rt,  Midr.  Teh.  xxv.  14,  etc.). 
By  the  creation  of  mankind  God  established  peace 
between  the  upper  ones  and  the  lower  ones  (Lev.  R. 
ix.).  The  upper  household  (nfjJtD  N'^DS) — from 
familia,  servants,  meaning  the  angels  forming  the 
heavenly  court — is  often  contrasted  with  Israel  as 
God’s  servants  on  earth  below  (ntJD  t<''!?OD) 
(Ber.  17ffl;  Sifre,  Num.  42;  Sanh.  986,  996;  Hag.  136, 
below).  The  angelic  host  is  even  called  “ exercitus  ” 
and  “ strateia  ” ; and  angels  of  the  lowest  rank  are 
called  “galearii”  (army  servants;  Cant.  R.  viii.  13; 
Num.  R.  xii.  8;  Pesik.  R.  xv.  69a;  Pesik.  v.  456). 

The  essence  of  the  angels  is  fire;  they  sustain 
themselves  in  fire ; their  fiery  breath  consumes  men ; 

and  no  man  can  endure  the  sound  of 

Nomen-  their  voices  (Cant.  R.  v.  10;  Pesik.  v. 
clature  and  57a;  Hag.  146,  above;  Shab.  886,  be- 

Essence.  low;  Tan.,  Yitro,  xvi.).  “The  angel 
of  the  Lord  ” in  Judges,  ii.  l,was  Phin- 
ehas,  whose  countenance,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
rested  upon  it,  glowed  like  a torch  (Lev.  R.  i.. 
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beginning).  To  Josliua  b.  Hananiali  tlie  emperor  Ha- 
drian said:  “You  say  that  no  portion  of  the  lieav- 
enly  hosts  sings  praise  to  the  Lord  twice,  but  tliat 
God  dailj'  hears  new  angels  wlio  sing  his  praise 
[based  on  Lam.  iii.  23]  and  then  go.  Whitlier  do  tliey 
go?”  Whereupon  Joshua  replied : “To  tlie  stream 
of  fire  whence  tliey  emanated  ” (Dan.  vii.  10).  H. : 
“ What  is  the  character  of  this  stream?  ” J. : “ It  is 
like  the  Jordan,  which  ceases  not  to  flow  by  day  or 
by  night.”  H. : “And  whence  comes  the  stream  of 
fire?  ” J. : “ From  the  sweat  of  the  living  creatures 
of  God’s  chariot,  which  drops  from  them  under  the 
liurden  of  God’s  throne”  (Gen.  R.  l.xxviii. , begin- 
ning, and  parallel  passages;  compare  Bacher,  “ Ag. 
Tan.”  i.  178).  Another  theory  is,  that  angels  are 
half  fire,  half  water,  and  that  God  makes  peace  be- 
tween the  opposing  elements  (Yer.  R.  H.  ii.  58«). 
They  feed  on  the  rays  of  God’s  ma]est}%  for  “in 
the  light  of  the  king’s  countenance  is  life  ” (Prov. 
xvi,  15,  Pesik.  vi.  5Trt). 

A characteristic  and  well-known  passage  is  the 
following: 

“ In  three  respects  demons  resemble  angels ; in  three  others, 
mankind.  Like  the  angels  they  have  Wings,  they  move  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  are  prescient.  Like  men 
they  eat  and  drink,  propagate  themselves,  and  die.  In  three  re- 
spects men  resemble  the  angels : in  three  others,  the  animals. 
Like  animals  they  eat  and  drink,  propagate  themselves,  and  dis- 
charge waste  matter”  (Hag.  16a  and  parallel  passages). 

In  order  thtit  Moses  migiit  become  like  the  angels, 
all  food  and  drink  had  to  be  consumed  in  his  entrails 
(Yoma,  45).  The  angels  that  appeared  to  Abraham 
only  pretended  to  eat  (Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xviii.  8, 
and  in  the  Midrash). 

The  angels  are  generally  represented  as  good,  and 
as  not  subject  to  evil  impulses  (Gen.  R.  xlviii.  11). 
Hence  the  Ten  Commandmenls  are  not  applicable 
to  them  (Shab.  885);  they  are  called  “holy,”  while 
men  require  a twofold  sanctification  to  merit  the 
epithet  (Lev.  R.  xxiv.  8).  Having  this  character, 
they  show  neither  hatred  nor  envy;  nor  does  dis- 
cord or  ill  will  exist  among  them  (Sifre,  Num.  42). 
Nevertheless,  they  stand  in  need  of  mutual  benefi- 
cence (Lev.  R.  xxi.,  beginning).  Although  there 
is  nothing  hidden  from  the  superior  beings  (Midr. 
Teh.  XXV.  14),  yet  they  do  not  know’  the  day  of 
Israel’s  redemption  (Sanh.  99a);  see  also  Matt.  xxiv. 
36,  “of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only.” 
Though  the  Israelites,  emerging  from  the  sea,  knew 
where  God’s  glory  resided,  the  angels  were  in  igno- 
rance of  it  (Ex.  R.  xxiii.,  end).  Adam’s  know'ledge 
exceeded  that  of  the  angels  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  iii.  125,  note  1):  not  Adam  alone,  however, 
but  all  the  ])ious  rank  above  the  ministering  angels 
(Gen.  R.  xxi.,  Yer.  Shab.  vi.,  end). 

Although  they  render  God  unfailing  obedience,  and 
are  read)'  to  serve  Him  before  they  hear  His  com- 
mands— in  which  regard  1 hey  are  imitated  by  Israel— 
they  are  ueverthele.ss  fallible.  There  are  fallen  an- 
gels. Two  were  exjielled  from  heaven  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  years  on  account  of  prema- 
turely disclosing  the  decree  of  Sodom’s  destruction, 
or  for  presumption  (Gen.  R.  1.,  Ixviii.). 

The  angels  appear  at  times  standing ; now'  in  the 
shape  of  a man  or  of  a woman,  and  now  as  w'ind  or 
as  fire  (Ex.  R.  xxv.,  beginning).  Of  the  three  angels 
that  appeared  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  one  was 
like  a Saracen,  one  like  a Nabatean,  and  the  third 
like  an  Arab  (Gen.  R.  xlviii.  9).  To  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxxii.  25)  the  angel  appeared  as  a shepherd  (Gen.  R. 
Ixxvii.),  as  a heathen,  and  as  a learned  man  (Hul. 
91a).  An  angel  assumed  the  shape  of  Moses  in  order 
to  be  captured  by  Pharaoh  in  Moses’  place ; another, 
taking  Solomon’s  form,  dethroned  him  (Yer.  Ber. 


ix.  13a;  compare  Lev.  R.  vi.,  Yer.  Sanh.  ii.  20r). 
Angels  come  from  heaven  on  horses,  w'ith  gleaming 
weapons  (IV  Macc.  iv.  10);  Gabriel  smites  Sennach- 
erib’s host  (II  Kings,  xix.  35)  w'ith  a sharpened 
seytiie  which  had  been  ready  since  the  Creation 
(Sanh.  955).  The  stone  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  18  was 
a stone  lion  into  which  an  angel  had  entered  (Cant. 
R.,  beginning).  A high  priest  was  killed  by  an 
angel  in  the  Holy  of  Holies;  and  the  impress  of 
a calf’s  foot  (compare  Ezek.  i.  7;  Ta'anit,  255; 
Yoma,  21a)  was  found  betw'een  his  shoulders  (Yoma, 
195).  Angels  being  generally  conceived  as  endow'ed 
with  wings,  Akiba  took  the  expression  “fow'ls  of 
the  heaven”  (Ps.  civ.  12)  to  mean  angels;  but  R. 
Ishmael  refuted  him  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  324; 
compare  Gen.  R.  Ixv.  21;  Pesik.  R.  viii,,  beginning; 
Yer.  Ber.  vii.,  end). 

Their  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  like  the  figure 
described  in  Dan.  x.  6.  Their  size  is  variously 
given.  One  angel  extends  from  earth  to  heaven, 
W'here  the  hayyot  stand;  Sandalfonis  taller  than  his 
fellows  by  the  length  of  a journey  of  five  hundred 
years  (Hag.  135).  According  to  one  tradition,  each 
angel  was  one-third  of  a world;  according  to  another, 
tw'o  thousand  parasangs  (a  parasaug  = 3.88  miles), 
his  hand  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth  (Bacher,  “ Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  371,  547).  The  angels  do  not,  of 
course,  always  disclose  themselves  in  all  their  size; 
they  are  visible  to  those  only  w’hom  their  message 
concerns;  and  their  message  is  heard  by  none  but 
those  for  wdiom  it  is  intended  (Ta'anit,  2i«). 

Their  number  was  considered,  even  by  the  oldest 
Talmudists,  to  be  infinite.  Rabbi  Joshua  said  that 
the  sun  is  only  one  of  the  many  thou- 

Variety  sands  that  serve  God  (Yalk.,  Ex.  396). 
of  Angelic  God  cau.sed  to  pass  before  Moses  the 

Forms.  hosts  of  angels  that  lived  in  His  pres- 
ence and  serv'ed  Him  (Targ.  Yer.  to 
Ex.  xxxiii.  23).  God  combats  evil  by  Himself;  but 
in  beneficent  works  myriads  of  angels  assist  Him 
(Num.  R.  xi.  7).  Every  angelic  host  consists  of  a 
thou.sand  times  a thousand ; but,  to  judge  from  Dan. 
vii.  10,  and  Job,  xxv.  2,  3,  the  hosts  themselves  w'ere 
innumerable. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  their 
own  country  the  number  of  the  angelic  hosts  was  de- 
creased (Sifre,  Num.  42).  When  Jacob  left  Laban’s 
house,  sixty  times  ten  thousand  angels  danced  be- 
fore him  (Cant.  R.  vii.  1;  compare  Gen.  R.  Ixxiv., 
end).  When  at  the  revelation  Israel  first  said  “We 
will  do  it,”  and  then  “We  will  hear  it,”  the  same 
number  descended  and  bound  two  crowns  about  the 
head  of  each  Israelite ; but  when  the  Israelites  sinned, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  angels  came  to 
remove  them  (Shab.  88a).  On  Sinai  God  appeared 
with  twenty-two  thousand  angelic  hosts;  though 
another  authority  holds  that  the  number  of  hosts 
could  not  be  computed  by  any  mathematician 
(Pesik.  xii.  1075  and  parallel  passages).  A thousand 
angels  constitute  the  following  of  every  Israelite; 
one  angel  preceding  him.  to  bid  the  demons  make 
way.  This  angel’s  left  hand,  which  executes  but 
one  command — the  command  of  the  tefillin  (Dent, 
vi.  4-8) — holds  a thousand  angels;  and  the  right 
hand,  which  executes  a number  of  commands,  holds 
ten  thousand  angels  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  ii. 
136,  219). 

Though  the  Bible  makes  no  statement  concerning 
the  origin  of  angels,  tradition  emphatically  declares 
tliem  to  have  been  created  by  God,  but  not  until  the 
second  day  of  the  Creation,  in  order  that  it  should 
not  be  said  that  God  had  received  assistance  in  His 
work,  and  that  Michael  sustained  the  firmament  in 
the  south,  Gabriel  supported  it  in  the  north,  and  God 
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strengthened  it  in  the  middle.  This  is  one  view: 
another  is  that  the  angels  were  not  created  until  the 
fifth  day.  They  were  not  among  the  six  things 
whose  creation  was  decided  upon  before  the  world 
was  made  (Gen.  K.  i.  3).  God  indeed  held  council 
with  angels  at  the  creation  of  man.  without,  how- 
ever, allowing  them  to  decide  against  His  decree  in 
favor  of  his  creation  (Sanh.  386.  Gen.  R.  viii.  5). 
These  .sayings  of  the  rabbis  show  a desire  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  idea  of  monotheism. 

Angels  also  sit  in  council  at  the  judgment  of  man, 
to  decide  his  guilt  or  innocence.  If  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  vote  for  conviction  and  only  one  for 
acquittal,  God  decides  in  favor  of  man.  The  soul 
announces  the  affairs  of  man  to  the  angel,  the  angel 
to  the  cherubim,  the  cherubim  to  God  (Cant.  R.  i.  9; 
Yer.  Kid.  i.  61r7;  Pesik  R.  viii.,  beginning). 

As  zealous  servants  of  the  Lord,  angels  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  His  spirit;  but  not  infrequently  they 
mistake  His  intentions.  They  dispute 
Functions  as  to  who  shall  rescue  Abraham  from 
of  Angels,  the  furnace;  but  God  reserves  the  de- 
cision to  Himself.  When  God  strove 
with  the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  sea,  angels  wanted 
to  take  part  in  the  contest;  when  Phinehas  inter- 
ceded with  God  to  save  Israel  from  the  plague,  they 
wanted  to  strike  him  down.  IMicah,  the  idolater 
(Judges,  xvii.),  the}'  wanted  to  destroy  utterly;  but 
God,  remembering  Micah's  hospitality,  had  com- 
passion on  him  (Tan.,  Tezawwch,  xii. ; Midr.  Teh. 
xviii.  13;  Sanh.  1036).  God  harkened,  however,  to 
their  representations  concerning  the  extent  of  Jer- 
usalem, which  they  wished  to  be  unlimited,  .since 
God  did  not  limit  heathen  cities;  and  He  yielded 
to  their  request.  They  pleaded  for  Moses,  when 
he  was  expo.sed  on  the  river,  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  perish ; it  being  the  sixth  day  of  Sivan, 
the  day  destined  for  the  revelation  (Sotah,  126). 
Angels  interest  themselves  deeply  in  the  destiny  of 
Israel  and  of  the  pious.  They  take  Israel’s  part 
when  God  proposes  to  punish  him ; they  lament  over 
the  decreed  destruction ; they  plead  for  Israel  with 
the  heathen;  they  accuse  Ishmael's  descendants  for 
Israel’s  sake.  They  protect  Israel,  and  come  to  his 
assistance  at  the  revelation.  After  Moses’  death  an 
angel  takes  God’s  place  in  the  guidance  of  Israel. 
Angels  help  at  the  construction  of  Solomon’s  Tem- 
ple; they  weep  over  its  destruction ; but  their  con- 
solation is  rejected  by  God  (Git.  la-,  Ber.  206;  Esther 
R.  iii.  9,  i.  14;  Gen.  R.  liii.  14;  Ex.  R.  xviii.  5,  near 
beginning;  xxxii.,  beginning;  Ex.  R.  xxxii.  3;  Cant. 
R.,  introduction,  near  beginning ; Hag.  56;  Sanh.  966; 
Gen.  R.  xix.  8). 

Angels  protect  the  pious  and  help  them  in  their 
transactions.  An  angel  nullifies  the  consequences 
of  Esau’s  hunting.  When  Jacob  trembles  in  ap- 
proaching Isaac,  two  angels  support  him  lest  he 
fall.  When  Amram  takes  his  wife  again,  the  angels 
rejoice  over  the  fact  that  Moses  will  b^e  born;  and  at 
Moses’  death  they  chant  a funeral  song.  They  la- 
ment over  the  martyred  Akiba;  exclaiming,  “ This 
is  the  Law,  and  this  is  its  reward  ” (Sotah,  12«;  Ber. 
616;  Shah.  556).  They  mourn  the  death  of  Adam; 
they  carry  off  the  bodies  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 
Every  man  has  a special  guardian  angel,  according 
to  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xxxiii.  10;  “I  have  seen  thy  face 
as  though  I had  seen  the  face  of  thy  angel  ” (com- 
pare Levi  in  Sotah,  416).  These  guardian  spirits  are 
identical  with  the  two  angels  accompanying  man 
(Hag.  16a).  When  going  into  an  unclean  place,  one 
l)egs  these  accompanying  angels  to  wait,  until  he 
comes  out  again  (Ber.  606).  Guardian  spirits  are 
mentioned  particularly  in  Matt,  xviii.  10,  and  in 
Acts,  xii.  15,  They  resemble  the  Persian  framsliix. 


and  were  probably  modeled  after  them.  The  spirits 
of  the  elements,  like  the  prince  of  the  fire,  etc.,  also 
had  their  origin  in  Persia,  as  is  shown  by  their  names. 
The  accompanying  angels  are  probably  not  identical 
with  the  guardian  si)irits;  for  certain  angels  accom- 
pany Jacob  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  others  attend  him 
in  foreign  lands  (Gen.  R.  Ixviii.  12). 

Accompanying  angels  are  not  permanent,  but  tem- 
porary, companions.  Every  angel  wears  on  his  breast 
a tablet  inscribed  with  the  name  of  God  (Pesik.  xii. 
1086;  comp.  Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  i.  412,  note 
1).  Two  angels — one  good  and  one  evil — accompany 
man  as  he  returns  from  the  synagogue  to  his  home 
on  Sabbath  eve.  Thesoulsof  the  piousare  received 
by  three  good  angels;  those  of  the  wicked,  by  three 
evil  angels,  who  accompany  them  and  testify  for 
them  (Tosef.,  Sliab.  xvii.  2;  Shah.  1196;  Ket.  'l04ff; 
Hag.  16a).  The  angels  associate  with  the  pious  and 
instruct  them  in  certain  matters.  Ishmael  b.  Eli.sha 
says:  “Three  things  did  the  angel  of  His  presence 
impart  to  me.”  To  Johanan  ben  Dahabai  minister- 
ing angels  gave  four  teachings.  They  frightened 
Sheshet.  Three  angels  apjieared  to  a maid  serving 
in  the  house  of  Simon  b.  Yohai’s  father.  If  some 
one  forsakes  the  community  in  its  need,  his  two 
guardian  angels  lay  their  hands  on  his  head  saying, 
“May  he  have  no  share  in  the  salvation  of  the  com- 
munity.” Man  before  his  birth,  being  pure  spirit, 
knows  everything ; but  at  the  moment  that  he  sees 
the  light  of  day,  an  angel  strikes  him  on  the  mouth, 
and  he  forgets  the  whole  Torah  (Ber.  51a;  Ned.  20a; 
Meg.  29a;  Me'ilah,  176;  Ta’anit,  11a;  Nid.  306). 

In  Hag.  126  it  is  stated  that  there  is  in  heaven  a 
Jeru.salem,  containing  a .sanctuary  in  which  ^Michael, 
the  great  prince,  stands  like  the  high  ])riest  on 
earth,  offering  uji  sacrifice.  Angels  chant  the  “ Holy, 
holy,  holy”  of  Isa.  vi.  3 (Hul.  916  and  el.sewhere); 
and  their  voices  sound  soft  and  low  (Sifre,  i.  58). 
Angels  in  heaven,  representing  the  jieoples  of  the 
earth,  are  mentioned  as  early  as  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus. 
xvii.  17;  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  LXX.),  the  number  of  the 
peoples  being  seventy,  accoi-ding  to  the  reckoning 
of  Gen.  X.  But  while  Ben  Sira  s])eaks  of  God  as 
the  ruler  of  Israel,  as  does  also  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(xv.  32),  later  sources  unanimously  designate  ^li- 
chael  as  the  i)rince  of  Israel.  It  was  to  these  angels 
that  God  said  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
“Let  us  confound  their  language”  (Targ.  Yer.  to 
Gen.  xi.  7,  Pirke  R.  El.  xxiv.).  They  were  the 
sltinan,  distinguished  angels  who  came  down  with 
the  myriads  of  angels  at  the  revelation  on  Sinai 
(Pesik.  R.  xxi.,  with  reference  to  Ps.  Ixviii.  18 
[compare  Gal.  iii.  19]). 

The  destiny  of  the  nations  and  of  their  heavenly 
princes  is  closely  interwoven.  God  punishes  no 
nation;  nor  will  He,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
punish  any,  until  He  shall  have  punished  its  guard- 
ian angel  ((IJant.  R.  viii.  14;  Mek.,  Beshallah,  Sliirah, 
ii.).  The  hostility  of  the  ancient  nations  against  Is- 
rael is  rertected  in  the  legend  that  the  seventy  princes 
of  the  nations  bring  charges  against  Israel,  whose  part 
God  takes.  The  same  angels  favored  Egypt.  God 
enjoined  obedience  on  Israel  in  order  that  he  might 
ward  off  the  hostility  of  those  angels.  Jacob  saw 
them  in  a dream  ascemdiug  and  descending  a ladder 
reaching  to  heaven,  and  feared  they  would  always 
opjiress  Israel  (Ruth  R.,  introduction  ; Targ.  Yer.  on 
Ex.  xxiv.  10  and  IMidrash  Abkir;  Pesik.  xxiii.  1506). 
No  individual  names  of  these  are  given,  with  the 
exceptionof  Michael  and  Samael:  the  following,  how- 
ever, are  mentioned:  namely,  the  princes  of  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Media,  Yavan  (=  Greece,  hence  also  Syria), 
Edom  (Rome).  The  last  occurs  most  frequently, 
since  any  great  world  power  easily  suggested  to 
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the  minds  of  the  haggadists  the  power  of  Rome 
(Ex.  R.  XV.  15 ; Pe.sik.  151a ; Mak.  12«,  etc.).  Samael, 
Edom’s  patron,  wanted  to  kill  Jacob;  also  to  de- 
prive Tamar  of  her  pledges  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25), 
wherein  Gabriel  prevented  liim,  and  he  complained 
against  Israel  on  the  latter’s  departure  from  Egypt 
(Gen.  R.  Ixxvii. ; Cant.  R.  iii.  6;  Tan.,  Wayishlah, 
viii. ; Sotah,  106;  Ex.  R.  xxi.,  near  end;  Bacher, 
“ Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  i.  a5,  473).  An  interesting  angel, 
mentioned  in  B.  B.  25rt,  is  Ben  Nez,  the  ruler  of  the 
winds,  to  whom  is  referred  Job,  xxxix.  26:  “Doth 
the  nez  [A.  V.  “hawk”]  fly  by  thy  wisdom  and 
stretch  his  wings  towards  the  south”  (to  ward  off 
the  scorching  heat).  The  “ prince  of  the  world  ” 
(Yeb.  166)  is  possibly  identical  with  Michael. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  the  following;  Dumah, 
prince  of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  prince  of  hell,  prince 
of  fire;  Rahab,  prince  of  the  sea;  Ridia,  prince  of 
the  rain ; Yurkemi,  prince  of  the  hail  (the  etymology 
of  the  last-mentioned  name  is  unknown) ; Gabriel, 
prince  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  the  prince  of 
lust ; Lailah  (“  night  ”),  prince  of  conception ; Af  and 
Hemah  (“anger  ” and  “wrath”);  Abaddon  and  Ma- 
wet  (“destruction”  and  “death”);  the  angels  of 
prayer,  of  beneficence,  and  of  dreams  (Shab.  1526; 
compare  Sanh.  94a;  ‘Ar.  15a;  Pes.  118a;  Sanh.  956; 
B.  B.  25a;  Gen.  R.  Ixxxv. ; Niddah,  166;  Ned.  32a; 
Shao.  89a  ; Ex.  R.  xxi. ; Midr.  Teh.  Ixxxviii.  4;  Ber. 
106).  Frequently  angels  of  peace  or  wrath,  good  and 
bad  angels,  are  referred  to ; and  more  frequently  de- 
stroying angels  (n'’nTOn  = nSan  ii 

Sam.  xxiv.  16,  I Chron.  xxi.  15),  whose  unlimited 
number  figuratively  represents  the  infinite  number 
of  ills  and  mishaps  to  which  flesh  is  heir  (Shab.  88a; 
Enoch,  liii.  3,  Ixvi.  1).  Besides  these,  Jewish  tradition 
has  the  names  of  Metatron,  Sandalfon,  and  (once) 
Semaeion  (Sanh.  386;  Hag.  136;  Sotah,  136). 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  three  angels  that 
visited  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  2)  w'ere  Michael,  Ga- 
briel, and  Raphael  (Yoma,  37a;  B.  M.  866).  The 
Suriel,  prince  of  his  presence,  of  Ber.  51a  may  have 
been  identical  with  Sariel. 

3.  In  the  Medieval  Period  : The  system  of  the 
Essenes  reappears  in  the  mystical  w'riters  at  the 
time  of  the  Geonim  (600-1000).  It 
The  W'as  given  a still  more  mj'stical  char- 

Cabala.  acter  by  the  cabalists,  who,  beginning 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  gained  more 
and  more  ground,  and  finally  obtained  overwhelm 
ing  infliience.  In  the  Talmud,  angels  were  the 
instruments  of  God;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  in- 
struments of  man,  wdio,  by  calling  their  names,  or 
by  other  means,  rendered  them  visible.  The  Tal- 
mud knew  of  angelic  apparitions,  but  not  of  the 
conjuration  of  angels,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  conjuration  of  demons.  Even  gaonic  mys 
ticism  was  reserved  on  this  point;  but  the  Book  of 
Raziel,  composed  of  various  elements,  gives  at  its 
very  beginning  directions  for  invoking  the  angels, 
that  change  according  to  the  month,  day,  and  hour, 
and  for  using  them  for  a peculiar  purpose,  such  as 
prophecy.  After  this  the  Cabala  knew  no  limits  as 
to  the  number  of  the  angels.  Like  the  Egyptian 
magic,  it  was  dominated  by  the  belief  that  no  angel 
could  resist  the  invocation  of  his  name  when  it  took 
place  after  certain  preparations,  in  the  proper  places, 
and  at  the  right  time. 

Accordingly,  post-Talmudic  Angelology,  while 
serving  practical  ends,  had  increased  the  number  of 
angels.  Besides  those  that  did  duty  in  heaven, 
a whole  host  was  placed  over  the  specific  activities 
of  man’s  world ; and  names  were  given  to  the  in- 
dividuals composing  this  host.  When  the  mysticism 
that  ascribed  peculiar  properties  to  letters  and  num- 


bers, and  devoted  itself  at  first  to  cosmic  speculation, 
turned  its  attention  to  the  world  of  angels — consid- 
ering it  a portion  of  the  cosmos — numerous  names 
arose  that  were  exclusively  the  conceptions  of  mys- 
tical speculators,  having  no  rational  etymology.  Such 
names  exist  by  the  thousand,  occurring  to  a consid- 
erable extent  in  the  Book  of  Raziel,  which  pretends 
to  be  a revelation  by  the  angel  Raziel  to  Adam,  and 
which  passed  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
the  Prophets  in  direct  succession  from  father  to  son. 

Disregarding  these  fictitious  names,  which,  though 
genuine  to  the  Cabala,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  traditional  belief,  the  names  of  angels 
and  other  angelological  elements  are  older  than  the 
literature  concerning  them,  especially  the  cabalistic 
works  Hekalot,  Otiot  de-R.  Akiba,  Raziel,  and  the 
Zohar.  It  is  a commonly  observed  feature  of  se- 
cret arts  that  they  flourish  in  concealed  and  non- 
literary forms  before  venturing  into  the  light  of  day 
and  becoming  literature.  Since  angelic  names  con- 
stituted the  most  sacred  element  in  mysticism,  they 
were  often  not  written,  much  less  printed ; and,  in 
consequence,  a number  of  them  remain  unknown, 
and  could  not  be  given  in  Schwab’s  “ Vocabulaire  de 
I’Angelologie,”  Paris,  1897,  a work  numbering  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages.  Curiously  enough, 
Greek  names  were  smuggled  in  and  were  later  ex- 
plained by  Biblical  names.  Naturally,  there  were 
some  authors  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  who  con- 
demned as  foolishness  these  fanciful  names  along 
with  grewatn'as  (“ numerical  values  of  the  letters"), 
by  means  of  which  they  were  created.  “Neither 
the  older  Jewish  mysticism  nor  the  Spanish  Cabala 
produced  so  full  an  Angelology,  or  so  rich  a demon- 
ological literature,  as  did  the  mysti- 

Mystic-  cism  of  the  German  Jews  of  the  thir- 
al  Angel-  teenth  century.  Nor  did  either  of 

ology.  them  elaborate  the  angelic  character 
in  such  detail,  or  adapt  it  so  skilfully 
to  all  the  needs  of  daily  life.  Consequently,  Ger- 
man Jewish  mysticism  was  from  this  point  of  view 
more  closely  allied  to  contemporaiy  Christian  mys- 
ticism than  to  its  predecessors.  According  to  the 
‘Book  of  the  Angels,’  by  Eleazar  of  Worms,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  pupils  of  Judah  Hasid,  the 
whole  world  is  peopled  with  angels  and  demons ; no 
nook  or  cranny  is  unprotected  by  guardian  angels ; 
and  God  determines  on  everything,  and  then  sends 
an  angel  to  execute  His  will.  Every  man  has  his 
angel  of  destiny  [{jTO  or  ‘appointed  one’ 

[nJIDO],  who  brings  about  all  the  good  and  evil  that 
he  experiences  ” (Giidemann,  “ Gesch.  des  Erzie- 
hungswesens  und  der  Cultur  der  Juden,”  i.  162; 
compare  ii.  165,  180). 

After  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Cabala,  oppo- 
sition to  the  highly  fanciful  belief  in  angels  was  no 
longer  made;  and  mystical  Angelology  lured  the 
Occident  as  well  as  the  Orient  into  its  charmed  cir- 
cle, from  which  a portion  of  Judaism  has  not  yet 
liberated  itself.  Angels  still  play  a part  in  usages 
connected  with  the  home  among  the  Hasidim,  who 
design  their  amulets  with  regard  to  the  particular 
angel  dominant  at  the  time  they  are  made.  Ac- 
cording to  one  source,  all  angels  placed  over  the 
months  and  days  are  said  to  serve  this  purpose.  In 
this  way  Angelology  is  brought  into  the  closest  con- 
nection with  astrology  and  into  agreement  with 
monotheism. 

Bibi-IOGRapht  : A.  Dillmann.  Handbuch  der  Alttestament- 
lichen  Theologie,  ed.  R.  Kittel,  189.5;  R.  Smend,  Lehrhueh 
der  AlttestamentUcheii  Religionsgeschichte,  2d  ed.,  1899;  E. 
Stave,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Parsismus  auf  dm  Juden- 
thum,  1898;  G.  Brecher,  Dm  TranscendentaU,  Magie  und 
Magixche  Heilarten  im  Talmud^  1850 ; A.  Kohut,  Ueber  die 
Jlld.  A ngelologie  und  Daemimologie  in  Ihrer  Abhdngigheit 
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vom  Parsiainus,  18t>ti ; ().  H.  Solioir,  in  lle-Huluz.  vli.;  F. 

F.  Weber,  J\Xd.  Theolouie  atif  Grund  den  Tafiinid'vnd  Ver- 

wandter  Schriften,  M ed.,  1897;  M.  Schwab,  Voeahulaire  de 

VAiigeloloyie  d'apres  les  Maniiscrits  Hebrenx  de  la  Bihlio- 

thique  Natioiiale,  1897,  supplement,  1899. 

L.  B. 

General  Historical  Development : In  the 

earlier  Biblical  writings  the  term  “Malak  YHWH” 
(messenger  of  the  Lord)  occurs  chiefly  in  the  singular, 
and  signifles  a special  self-manifestation  of  God  (see 
Gen.  xxxi.  11-18,  where  the  angel  of  God  says,  “ I am 
the  God  of  Beth  el  ” ; Ex.  iii.  2-6,  where  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  who  apiieared  to  Moses  in  the  flame  of  fire 
says,  “ I am  the  God  of  thy  father  ” ; compare  Gen. 
xxii.  11;  Judges,  vi.  11-22).  At  times  the  angel 
clearly  distinguishes  himself  from  the  Lord  who 
sends  him  (see  Gen.  xvi.  11,  xxl.  17;  Num.  xxii.  31 ; 
Judges,  xiii.  16).  Though  appearing  in  human  form 
(see  Gen.  xviii.  2 et  seq.,  xxxii.  25;  compare  Hosea, 
xii.  5),  the  angel  of  the  Lord  has  no  individuality. 
Being  only  a temporary  manifestation  of  God,  he  can 
never  replace  His  presence;  wherefore  Moses,  not 
satisfied  with  the  Lord’s  saying  “ I will  send  an  angel 
before  thee”  (Ex.  xxxiii.  2),  replies:  “If  thy  pres- 
ence [face]  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence  ” 
(Ex.  xx.xiii.  15). 

There  prevailed  no  uniform  conception  of  these 
angelic  beings.  In  Jacob’s  dream  they  ascend  and 
descend  the  ladder  (Gen.  xxviii.  12);  in  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  (vi.  2)  they  are  six-winged  seraphim;  in  Eze- 
kiel the  cherubim  and  living  creatures  (hayjmt)  have 
the  likeness  of  a man,  are  winged,  and  have  feet 
(Ezek.  i.  5-7,  x.  19-21).  As  guests  of  Abraham,  they 
eat  (Gen.  xviii.  8);  in  the  house  of  Manoah  the  angel 
refuses  to  eat  (Judges,  xiii.  16).  Whether  in  the 
popular  mind  these  angels  took  the  place  of  the 
powers  of  nature  deified  by  the  heathen  nations  else- 
where, or  whether  the  psychological  process  was  a 
different  one,  the  monotheism  of  Israel  necessitated 
the  assumption  of  beings  representing  a heavenly 
hierarchy  ready  to  mediate  between  man  and  God. 

The  story  of  Creation  makes  no  mention  of  the 
creation  of  angels,  while  from  Job,  xxxviii.  7,  if 
not  from  Gen.  i.  26,  it  rather  appears  that  they 
looked  on,  approving  and  praising  God’s  creative 
work.  According  to  Job,  iv.  18,  xv.  15,  the  angels 
are  endowed  with  moral  sense,  thougli  they  fall 
short  of  God’s  own  ideal  of  purity  and  perfection. 
According  to  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25,  manna  is  “angels’ 
food  ” (“bread  of  the  might,y,”  R.  V.;  compare  Ps. 
ciii.  20).  Similarly,  tlietreein  paradise,  whose  fruit 
makes  man  like  godly  beings  “ knowing  good  and 
evil  ” (Gen.  iii.  5),  as  well  as  the  tree  of  life,  bears 
food  for  angels,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  word  of 
the  Lord  spoken  obviously  to  the  angelic  sons  of 
God:  “Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil : and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  forever:  therefore,  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  ” (Gen.  iii.  22,  28).  Else- 
where the  angels  are  referred  to  as  partaking  of 
God’s  wisdom  (see  II  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20,  xix,  28). 
Some  such  view'  underlies  the  verse : “ Thou  madest 
him  a little  lower  than  the  angels  [godly  beings]  ” 
(Ps.  viii.  5);  man,  though  mortal,  being  endowed 
with  intellect. 

Postexilic  Period  : During  and  after  the  Exile, 
under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  and  Persian  S3’s- 
tems  of  belief,  a great  change  becomes  noticeable  in 
the  angelic  lore  of  the  Jews.  The  more  the  mono- 
theistic idea  took  hold  of  the  people — permitting  no 
being  to  interfere  with  the  absolute  supremac.v  of 
YHWH — the  greater  became  the  need  of  personify- 
ing the  w'orking  forces  of  life,  and  of  grouping  them  in 
ranks  around  the  throne  of  God  to  form  His  royal 


court.  His  transcendent  nature  demanded  a more 
definite  system  of  heavenly'  functionaries  attending 
Him  and  awaiting  His  commands.  Graduall}'  the 
celestial  government  was  formed  after  the  pattern 
of  the  earthly  one,  as  it  presented  itself,  imposing 
and  w'ell  organized,  at  the  Persian  court. 

But  it  is  chiefly  from  a closer  contact  with  Babj-- 
lonia  and  her  system  of  upper  and  lower  spirits  that 
the  influx  of  new  elements  into  Jewish  Angelology 
can  be  traced;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  rabbin- 
ical tradition,  “The  names  of  the  an- 

Angelol-  gels  were  brought  by  the  Jews  from 

ogy  Sys-  Babylonia”  (Yer.  R.  H.  i.  2,  Gen.  R. 

tematized.  xlviii.).  Ezekiel  (ix.  2)  already  sees 
seven  angels  of  God  in  human  form 
(see  Toy’s  notes,  “S,  B.  O.  T.”  xii.):  six  to  do  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  the  seventh  the  heavenlj' 
scribe  sent  toward  the  Holy  City.  While  all  the 
revelations  he  receives  come  directly  from  the  Lord, 
in  one  instance  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a man  acts 
as  a divine  interpreter,  when  the  plan  of  a new  city 
is  mapped  out  for  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xl.  8).  The 
prophet  Zechariah,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  all 
his  divine  instructions  no  longer  from  God  directly, 
but  through  “the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  talks  with 
him”  (Zech.  i,  9;  14,  ii.  2;  iv.  1,  5;  v.  10;  compare 
also  I Kings,  xiii.  18).  Instead  of  the  Loni  there  ap- 
pears to  him  “a  man  riding  upon  a red  horse”  as 
chief  among  those  who  “ walk  to  and  fro  through 
the  earth”  (ib.  i.  8-10).  The  four  smiths  (ib.  ii.  3, 
Heb.  [R.  'V^.  i.  20];  compare  Ezek.  xxi.  86)  as  w'ell 
as  “ the  man  with  a measuring  line  ” (Zech.  ii.  5, 
Ileb.  [A.  Y.  1])  are  angels;  and  the  scene  of  the  ac- 
cusation by  Satan  of  the  high  i)riest  Joshua  while 
“standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ” (f6.  iii.  1) 
must  be  placed  in  heaven,  parallel  to  the  scene  in 
Job,  i.  6-12,  ii,  1-6.  However,  “ the  seven  ej’es  of  the 
Lord  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth  ” 
(Zech.  iv.  10),  while  betraying  Babylonian  influence, 
are  onlj'  the  symbolical  representation  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  are  not  identical  with  the  seven  arch- 
angels or  watchers,  as  Herzfeld  (“Gesch.  d,  Volkes 
Israel,”  iii.  287)  and  Kohut  (“  Jud.  Angelologie, ” p. 
6,  note  17)  believe. 

It  is  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  that  a systematic  clas- 
sification of  angels  is  first  presented.  In  Josh.  v. 
15  reference  is  made  to  “the  captain  of  the  Lord’s 
host  ” (mro  N3V  TB’).  still  without  name  and  individ- 
ualit}',  and  rather  a mere  manifestation  of  the  Lord, 
as  is  seen  from  Josh.  vi.  2.  In  Dan.  x.  13,  mention 
is  made  of  “captains  of  the  first  rank,”  A.  V.  “chief 
princes”  (comi)are  ib.  xii.  1,  “sar  ha-gadol,”  “the 
great  captain,”  A.  V.  “prince”)  and  “cai)tains” 
(princes)  of  a lower  rank,  these  being  tutelaiy  sjiirits 
of  the  nations,  “ the  prince  of  Persia  and  the  prince 
of  Grecia”  (ib.  x.  20).  (Obviously,  the  underly- 
ing idea  is  the  one  expressed,  if  not  alreadj'  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  8,  at  least  in  the  Septuagint  reading, 
“according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  God  ” (com- 
pare Targ.  Yer,  to  the  ver.se  and  to  Gen.  xi.  7,  Ec- 
clus.  [Sirach]  xvii.  17,  Pirke  R.  El.  xxiv.,  Isa  xxiv. 
21),  that  the  seventy  nations  of  Gen.  x.  each  had 
their  guardian  angel  in  heaven ; and  that  Michael, 
the  guardian  angel  of  Israel,  ranks  above  the  rest. 
He  is  one  of  the  chief  princes,  his  name  signifying, 
“Who  is  like  God?”  being  expressive  of  God’s 
greatness.  The  angel  who  interprets  the  visions 
to  Zechariah  appears  in  Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  under 
the  name  of  Gabriel  (“the  mighty  man  of  God”). 
Above  these  tw'o  ranks  a man-like  being  “ clothed 
in  linen,”  whose  fleiy  appearance  overawes  Daniel 
(viii.  15-17,  X.  5-10,  16-18),  and  w’ho  sw'ears  “by 
him  that  liveth  forever”  (xii.  7).  He  is  probablj' 
identical  with  the  angel  who  stands  before  the  Lord, 
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tlie  malak  panaw  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9),  according  to  the 
^lasoretic  text — not  to  be  confounded,  however,  as 
is  done  by  Oehler  (p.  446)  witb  '“the  son  of  man” 
mentioned  in  Dan.  vii.  13,  wlio  is  only  a persouiflca- 
tion  of  Israel. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  name  I’J?  for  angel 
(Dan.  iv.  10,  14  [A.  V.  13,  17]),  which  is  taken  by 
some  (recently  Behrmann)  to  be  the  xiramean  word 
foi'i’V  (Obad.  1,“  messenger”;  Isa.  lx  vii.  9,  “angel”), 
but  which  most  commentators  in  accordance  with 
tradition  (Aquila,  Symmachus,  Jerome)  explain  by 
the  term  “watcher.”  The  ‘ir  ice-kaddhh  (“watcher 
and  holy  one  ”),  who  comes  down  from  heaven  to 
announce  the  destiny  decided  “by  the  decree  of  the 
watchers  and  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones,”  evi- 
dently represents  a high  class  of  angels  forming 
God’s  “council  of  the  holy  ones”  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  7,  R. 
V.):  while  “thousands  and  ten  thousand  times  thou- 
sands of  angels  stand  before  Him  ” to  minister  to  Him 
(Dan.  vii.  10,  lleb.).  Whether  the  name  'ir  (from 
iir,  “being  awake”)  is  to  be  derived  (.see  Herzfeld 
iii.  291,  note  342,  and  Kohut,  “ Jud.  Angelologie,”  p. 
6)  from  the  seven  amshaspands,  the  Persian  arch- 
angels— according  to  Bojqi,  “ the  sleepless  ones  ” ; 
according  to  Spiegel  and  Darmesteter,  “the  undying 
holy  ones” — or  not,  the  watchers  certainly  occupy 
a high  rank  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

In  the  Book  of  Tobit  the  name  of  a third  angel  ap 
pears — namely,  Raphael  (“God  healeth,”  Tobit,  iii. 
17) — called  thus  after  his  mission.  “God  hath  sent 
me,”  he  says,  “to  heal  thee  and  Sarah,  thy  daughter- 
in-law.  I am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels, 
which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go 
in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One  ” (Tobit, 
xii.  14-15).  “He  presented  Tobit’s  prayer  on  ac- 
count of  the  latter’s  blindness,  and  the  prayer 
of  Sarah  on  account  of  the  humiliation  of  her  par- 
ents,” and  was  .sent  to  heal  them  both  (ih.  iii.  17), 
to  remove  the  blindness  of  the  one  and  bind  the  evil 
spirit  Asmodeus,  in  order  to  give  a husband  to  the 
other.  He  presented  liimself  to  Tobias  as  an  ordi- 
nary man  to  accompany  him  {ib.  v.  4),  and  ate  with 
him  (ih.  vi.  5,  viii.  1). 

The  process  begun  in  Daniel,  and  continued  in 
the  entire  apocalyptic  literature,  tinally  led  to  the 
assumption  of  a heavenly  hierarchy  of  stupendous 
proportions.  The  mystic  lore,  intended  only  for  the 
initiated  few,  dwelt  on  the  prophetic 

A Heav-  theophanies  (Ma'aseh  Merkabah,  “ the 
enly  Hier-  heavenly  throne  chariot,”  Ezek.  i.-iii., 

archy.  viii.,  x. ; Isa.  vi.  1-3;  see  Hag.  ii.  i); 

turning  the  imagery  of  the  seer  into 
gross  realities,  and  greatly  amplifying  it  in  accord- 
ance with  an  expanded  view  of  the  universe  and  of 
its  cosmic  forces.  Yet  this  angelic  lore,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  was  the  special  property  of  the  Es- 
senes  or  Hasidim  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”ii.  8,  §7),  while 
the  Sadducees  rejected  it  (Acts,  xxiii.  8),  was  not 
merely  a theoretical  speculation,  but  was  also  prac- 
tical in  so  far  as  it  enabled  its  possessor  to  control 
the  spiritual  forces  by  use  of  the  specific  names  of 
the  angels  in  incantations  and  conjurations.  It  was 
the  application  of  this  principle,  derived  from  the 
Babylonian  magi  and  Mazdaism,  that  brought  about 
a well-developed  system  of  Augelology  such  as  is 
found  already  in  the  writings  preserved  under  the 
name  of  Enoch.  The  strange  story  of  the  “ sons  of 
God  ” (in  Gen.  vi.  1-4),  which,  combined  with  Isa. 
xiv.  12-15,  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels,  offered  the  means  of  establishing  a relation- 
ship between  the  good  and  the  bad  angels  and, 
through  that,  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
magic.  These  two  ideas  then — the  celestial  throne 
with  its  ministering  angels,  and  the  cosmos  with  its 


evil  forces  to  be  subdued  by  superior  angelic  forces 
— are  the  determining  factors  of  Angelology. 

According  to  Enoch,  xxi.,  as  the  text  has  now 
been  critically  fixed  (see  Charles,  “Book  of  Enoch,” 
p.  357),  there  are  seven  archangels  ('irin  we-kaddi- 
shiii,  “holy  ones  who  watch  ”): 

(1)  Uriel  [“God  is  Li^ht” , compare  II  Esd.  Iv.  1],  set  over 
the  world’s  luminaries  and  over  Sheol  [compare  Enoch,  xxi.  !>, 
xxvii.  2,  xxxiii.  3,  4] ; (2)  Raphael,  set  over  the  spirits  of  men 
[compare  Enoch,  x.  4,  where  he  is  told  to  bind  Azazel  and  to  heal' 
the  earth  with  Tobit— iii.  17] ; (3)  Raguel  [Ra’uel,  “ the  terri- 
fler  ”],  who  chastiseth  the  world  of  the  luminaries  ; (4)  Michael, 
set  over  the  best  part  of  mankind,  over  the  people  of  Israel ; (.5) 
Sariel  [^th.,  Sarakiel,  Suriel,  “God  turneth”?],  set  over  the 
spirits  who  seduce  the  spirits  to  sin  ; (B)  Gabriel,  set  over  para- 
dise, the  serpents  [seraphim?],  and  the  cherubim  ; (7)  Jerahmeel 
[“  God  is  merciful  ”],  whom  God  set  over  the  resurrection  [com- 
pare II  Esd.  iv.3B;  Syriac Apoc.  Baruch, Iv. 3;  Steindorf,  “Elias 
Apoc.”  p.  1-52]. 

Whether  corresponding  with  the  seven  amshas- 
pands of  Peusia  or  with  the  seven  planetary  spirits 
of  Babylonia  (see  Herzfeld,  Kohut,  and  Beer  in 
Kautzsch’s  “ Apokiyphen  u.  Pseudepig.  d.  A.  T.”  p. 
251),  these  seven  archangels  recur  in  Enoch,  xc.  21- 
22  (compare  Pirke  R.  El.  iv.  and  Hekalot,  iv. ; the 
Revelation  of  John,  v.  6,  and  Hernias  Sim.  ix.  31; 
6,  2;  Vis.  iii.  4,  1 ; see  Spitta,  “Ztir  Ge.sch.  u.  Lit.  d. 
Urchristenthums,”  ii.  361).  jMichael,  named  as  the 
fourth,  is  probably  meant  to  stand  in  the  middle  as 
chief  (Luecken,  “Michael,”  p.  37).  He  is  the  leader 
of  the  seven  (Enoch,  xc.  21,  22). 

On  the  other  hand,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  and 
Fanuel  (Penuel)  are  introduced  as  “the  four  angels 
of  the  face  of  the  Lord.”  After  the 

Four  An-  watchers  (“  those  that  sleep  not  ”)  have 
gels  of  the  been  described  (ibid,  xxxix.  12,  13)  as 

Throne.  chanting  the  “ Holy,  holy,  holy ! ” and 
mutually  responding,  “Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord!”  the  following  passage  occurs 
(ibid.  xl.  2); 

“ I saw  on  the  four  sides  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  four  presences 
[faces]  different  from  those  that  sleep  not,  and  I heard  the  voice 
of  those  four  presences  as  they  gave  glory  before  the  Lord  of 
glory : The  first  [as  the  angel  of  peace  explained  it  afterward], 
Michael  [8no'i:  = “who  is  like  God?’’],  merciful  and  long- 
suffering,  blesses  tlie  Lord  of  spirits  for  ever  and  ever ; the  sec- 
ond, Raphael,  set  over  the  diseases  of  the  children  of  men,  blesses 
the  Elect  One  [the  Messiah]  and  the  elect  ones  who  cleave  to  the 
Lord  of  spirits  [the  pious  ones] ; the  third,  Gabriel  | “ the  mighty 
one  of  God’’],  set  over  all  the  powers,  intercedes  in  behalf  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  [see  Enoch,  x.  9-10, 12-14] ; and  the 
fourth,  Fanuel  [Penuel  = “ turning  to  God  ’’],  set  over  repent- 
ance and  hope  of  eternal  life,  prevents  the  Satans  from  accusing 
men.” 

In  Enoch,  Ixxi.  7-13,  these  four  stand  near  tlie 
crystal  throne  of  God,  which,  encircled  by  fire,  is 
surrounded  by  the  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  ofanim 
(“wheels,”  Ezek.  i.  15),  “those  that  sleep  not,  and 
guard  the  throne  of  His  glory  ” amidst  a thousand 
times  thousand  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand, the  Head  (Ancient)  of  Days  being  with  the 
four.  Four  angels  standing  before  the  face  of  God 
as  leaders  of  foiir  troops  of  angels  glorifying  the 
Most  High,  who  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  them,  are 
mentioned  also  in  Pirke  R.  El.  iv.  and  Hekalot.  vi. ; 
but  their  names  are  given  as  ^Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel, 
and  Raphael  (Sibylline  Books,  ii.  215).  Compare 
the  four  archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and 
Uriel,  in  Enoch,  ix.  1,  xl.  2.  They  correspond  with 
the  four  tutelary  spirits  or  rulers  of  the  four  parts  of 
the  earth  in  the  Babylonian  mythology  (Beer,  fol- 
lowing Jensen,  “Cosmologie  d.  Babylonier,”  p.  169). 
(For  the  twenty-four  elders  seated  around  the  throne 
of  God  in  heaven  next  to  the  four  beasts  and 
the  seven  spirits,  Apoc.  .John,  iv.  4,  see  Gunkel, 
“Schopfung  und  Chaos,”  p.  308.) 

Then  again  mention  is  made  of  seven  classes 
of  angels  (Enoch,  Ixi,  10  ei  neg.)  : (1)  the  cherubim, 
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(2)  serapliim,  (3)  ofanim,  (4)  all  the  angels  of  power, 
(5)  principalities,  (6)  the  Elect  One  (Messiah),  and  (7) 
the  (elementary)  powers  of  the  earth  and  the  water. 
They  are  endowed  with  seven  angelic  virtues — one 
more  than  is  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  (ibid.  Ixi. ; after 
Isa.  xi.  2) : “ In  the  spirit  of  faith,  of  wisdom,  of 
patience,  of  mercy,  of  judgment,  of  peace,  and  of 
goodness  tliey  glorify,  saying:  'Blessed  is  He,  and 
may  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  be  blessed  for 
ever  and  ever.  ’ ” 

A parallel  to  this  is  offered  by  the  Testaments  of 
the  Patriarchs  in  Test.  Levi,  iii.,  where  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  seven  heavens  is  given : 

“ In  the  highest  of  which  dwelleth  the  great  Glory  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  beneath  it  are  the  angels  of  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  who  minister  and  make  propitiation  to  the  Lord  for  all  the 
ignorance  of  the  righteous.  . . . And  in  the  heaven  below  this 
are  the  angels  who  bear  the  answers  to  the  angels  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  heaven  next  to  this  are  thrones  and 
dominions  in  which  hymns  are  offered  to  God ; in  the  third 
heaven  there  are  hosts  of  the  armies  ordained  for  the  day  of 
judgment,  to  work  vengeance  on  the  spirits  of  deceit  and  of  Be- 
lial ; the  second  has  fire,  snow,  and  ice  ready,  all  the  spirits  of 
retribution  for  the  day  of  judgment ; and  the  lowest  is  gloomy 
because  it  is  near  the  iniquities  of  men.” 


Hag.  I2b,  Ah  K.  N.,  A.  37  (see  Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.” 
ii.  65). 


“There  are  seven  heavens  one  above  the  other:  (1)  Velon 
[Latin,  velum,  ' 


The  Seven 
Heavens 
in  the 
Talmud. 


‘curtain  ”],  which  is  rolled  up  and  down  to  en- 
able the  sun  to  go  in  and  out;  according  to 
Isa.  xl.  '£!,  • He  stretched  out  the  heavens  as 
a curtain’;  (2)  Raki’a,  the  place  where  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  are  fixed  [Gen.  i.  17] ; (3)  She- 
hakim,  in  which  are  the  millstones  to  grind 
Ixliahak]  manna  for  the  righteous  [Ps.  Ixxviii. 
2:1;  comp.  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xix.7];  (4)  Zebul.  the 
upper  Jerusalem,  with  its  Temple,  in  which  .Mi- 
chael offers  the  sacrifice  at  the  altar  [Isa.  Ixiii.  15 : 1 Kings,  viii. 
13] ; (5)  Ma'on,  in  which  dwell  the  classes  of  ministering  angels 
who  sing  by  night  and  are  silent  by  day,  for  the  honor  of  Israel 
who  serve  the  Lord  in  daytime  [Deut.  xxvi.  1.5,  Ps.  xlii.  9];  (ti) 
Makon,  in  which  are  the  treasuries  of  snow  and  hail,  the  cham- 
bers of  dew,  rain,  and  mist  behind  doors  of  fire  [1  Kings,  vii.  30 ; 
Deut.  xxviii.  12]  ; (7)  ‘Arabot.  where  justice  and  righteousness, 
the  treasures  of  life  and  of  blessing,  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
and  the  dew  of  resuirection  are  to  be  found.  There  are  the 
ofanim.  the  seraphim,  and  the  hayyot  of  holiness,  the  minister- 
ing angels  and  the  throne  of  glory ; and  over  them  is  enthroned 
the  great  King”  (see  Ps.  ixviii.  5). 


Maimonides,  in  his  “ Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Yesode  ha- 
Torah,”  ii.,  counts  ten  ranks  of  angels,  beginning 
from  the  highest : 


In  another  vision  (ibid,  viii.)  Levi  sees  seven  men  in 
white  raiment,  the  seven  archangels,  each  consecra- 
ting him  and  investing  liim  with  some  insignia  of 
the  priesthood;  while  IMichael,  “ the  angel  who  inter- 
cedeth  for  the  race  of  Israel,”  opens  the  gates  of 
heaven  for  him,  where  he  sees  the  holy  Temple  and 
the  Most  High  upon  a throne  of  glory  (ibid.  v.). 

In  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  written  a little 
before  the  beginning  of  the  common  era,  the  heav- 
enly hierarchy  is  still  more  fully 
The  developed.  Enoch,  taken  up  by  two 
Slavonic  angels  of  fiery  appearance  (Shemiel 
Enoch.  and  Raziel,  xxxiii.  6),  sees  in  the  third 
heaven  the  sun  and  the  stars  (i.  5),  the 
former  surrounded  by  phenixes  and  other  winged 
creatures  and  attended  by  400  (Version  B,  15,000) 
angels,  who  take  off  his  crown  each  evening  to  bring 
it  to  the  Lord,  and  set  it  upon  his  head  again  each 
morning  (xiv.  2,  3;  compare  Pirke  R.  El.  vi.);  in 
the  fourth  heaven  he  sees  hosts  of  angels  armed  (for 
judgment),  while  serving  God  with  cymbals  and 
singing.  In  the  fifth  he  sees  the  watchers,  four  or- 
ders, in  grief  over  their  fallen  fellow  angels,  but  still 
singing,  at  his  monition,  and  sounding  four  trum- 
pets in  praise  of  the  Lord.  In  the  sixth  heaven 
legions  of  angels  more  resplendent  than  the  sun,  the 
archangels  set  over  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  seasons, 
the  rivers,  the  vegetation,  the  living  things,  and  the 
souls  of  men,  with  seven  phenixes  (seraphim?), 
seven  cherubim,  and  seven  six-winged  creatures 
(hayyot?)  in  the  midst  of  them,  sing  with  one  voice, 
indescribably  beautiful,  while  rejoicing  before  the 
Lord.  And  finally,  in  the  seventh  heaven: 


(1)  Hayyot;  (2)  ofanim  ; (3)  arelim  [2''’b")%s  from 
xxxiii.  7];  (4)  liashmallim  [Ezek.  i.  4],  explained  in  Has.  13b 
a,s  hayyot.  who  are  .sometimes  silent  [ho-sb],  and  who  sometimes 
speak  [maiiei]  — they  are  silent  when' the  word  emanates  from 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He!  they  speak  when  he  has  cea.sed 
speaking;  (.5)  seraphim;  (tj)  malakim,  “angels";  (7)  elohim 
or  godly  beings;  (8)  bene  Elohim,  “sons  of  God”;  (9)  cheru- 
bim, “ like  blooming  youth,”  Karabia  [Hag.  13b];  (10)  ishim, 
“manlike  beings”  [Dan.  x.  5].  See  Rapbport  on  Maimonides’ 
“Maamar  ha-5'ihud,”  ed.  Steinschneider,  p.  10;  Jellinek,  “Bei- 
trage  ztir  Kabbala,”  p.  61,  note;  Bacher,  “ Bibelexegese  Mo.ses 
Maimuni’s,”  p.  69. 

The  cabalists  (Zohar,  Exodus,  43)  have  a different 
list: 

(1)  Arelim,  with  Michael  as  chief : (2)  ishim.  with  Zephaniah 
as  chief:  (3)  bene  Elohim,  with  Hofniel  as  chief  ; (4)  malakim, 
with  Uriel  as  chief;  (5)  hashmallim,  with  Hashmal  as  chief;  (6) 
tarshishim,  with  Tarshisli  as  chief  [after  Dan.  x.  6 ; see  Hul.  91b]; 
(7)  shinannim,  with  Zadkiel  as  chief  [after  Ps.  Ixviii'.  18];  (8) 
cherubim,  with  Cherub  as  chief ; (9)  ofanim,  with  Raphael  as 
chief : (10)  seraphim,  with  Jehoel  as  chief. 

Still  more  elaborate  is  the  description  of  the  seven 
heavens  with  their  angelic  chiefs,  and  of  the  twelve 
degrees  of  angels  instead  of  ten,  in  “Sode  Raza,” 
(pioted  in  Yalk.  Reubeni  to  Gen.  i.  1. 

In  “Maseket  Azilut”  the  ten  ranks  of  angels  are 
given  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Seraphim,  with  Shemuel  [Kemuel]  or  Jehoel  as  chief:  (2) 
ofanim,  with  Raphael  and  Ofaniel  as  chiefs  : (3)  cherubim,  with 
Cherubiel  as  chief ; (4)  shinannim,  with  Zedekiel  and  Gabriel  as 
chiefs:  (.5)  tarshishim,  with  Tarshish  and  Sabriel  as  chiefs : (6) 
ishim,  with  Zephaniel  as  chief : (7)  hashmallim.  with  Hashmal 
as  chief:  (8)  malakim,  with  Uzziel  as  chief:  (9)  bene  Elohim, 
with  Hofniel  as  chief : (10)  arelim,  with  Michael  as  chief. 

These  are  the  ten  archangels  that  were  created  first : and  over 
thetu  is  set  Metatron-Enoch,  transformed  from  flesh  and  blood 
into  flaming  Are! 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  armies  of  heaven  the  fol- 
lowing description  is  given  by  R.  Simon  b.  Lakish: 


“ I saw  a very  great  light,  and  all  the  fiery  hosts  of  great  arch- 
angels, and  Incorporeal  powers,  and  lordships,  and  principal- 
ities, and  dominions,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  thrones,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  many  eyes  [ofanim],  ten  troops  according  to 
their  rank.  Day  and  night  without  ceasing  they  sing : ‘ Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
Thy  glory  ! ’ [Some  versions  have  here  interpolated  the  eighth 
heaven,  mazzalot,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac : the 
ninth  heaven,  kokabim,  the  heavenly  homes  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac ; and  the  tenth  heaven.]  This  is  ‘arabot,  where  I 
saw  the  face  of  the  Lord  like  iron  burnt  in  the  Are  emitting 
sparks — wonderful  beyond  words— and  the  great  throne  of  the 
Lord  not  made  by  hands,  and  hosts  of  cherubim  and  seraphim 
around  Him.” 

(For  the  thrones,  principalities,  dominions,  and 
powers,  compare  Col.  i.  16;  Eph.  i.  21;  Rom.  viii. 
38;  I Peter,  iii.  22;  and  the  “Prieres  des  Falashas,” 
ed.  Halev}\  p.  20,  Paris,  1877). 

With  this  corresponds  the  rabbinical  tradition 
as  given  by  Rabbi  Meir  of  the  second  century  in 


“ There  are  twelve  mazzalot  [“  signs  of  the  zodiac  ”],  each  hav- 
ing thirty  armies:  each  arm.v,  thirty  camps  [8“'!33J  = casfra]; 
each  camp,  thirty  legions  [compare  Matt.  xxvi.  53] : each  legion, 
thirty  cohorts;  each  cohort,  thirty  corps  [compare  Krauss, 
“ Leiinworter,”  P'iJ'T'];  and  each  corps  has  366,0(X)  myriads 
of  stars  entrusted  to  it”  (Berach,  32b). 

“When  Moses  went  up  in  the  cloud  to  heaven.  Kemuel.  the 
janitor  of  the  first  gate,  with  12,000  angels  of  destruction  under 
iiim,  went  to  strike  him,  but  succumbed.  As  he  arrived  at  the 
second  gate,  Hadraniel,  who  exceeded  the  former  600,000  para- 
sangs  in  length,  came  with  his  darts  of  Are  to  smite  him,  but  God 
interfered.  Finall.v,  became  to  the  precincts  of  Sandalfon,  the 
angel  who  towers  above  the  rest  by  the  length  of  500  years’  jour- 
ney, and  who  when  standing  on  earth  reaches  with  his  head  up 
to  the  hayyot.  Standing  behind  the  heavenly  chariot,  he  weaves 
crowns  for  the  Most  High,  while  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  sing, 
‘ Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  His  place.’  Before  his  lire 
even  Hadraniel  trembled  ; but  Moses  pas.sed  him  also,  the  Lord 
shielding  him.  Then  Moses  came  to  the  stream  of  Are  which 
consumes  even  the  angels;  and  God  caused  him  to  passthrough 
unscathed.  Next  came  Galizur  [“  Revealer  of  the  Rock  ”],  also 
called  Raziel  [“  The  Secret  of  God  ”],  or  Akraziel  [’''■'3  = icypvf 
“ the  herald  of  God  ”],  the  angel  who  spreads  his  wings  over  the 
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hayyot,  lest  their  fiery  breath  consume  the  ministering  angels. 
Finally,  the  troop  of  the  mighty  angels  standing  around  the 
throne  of  glory  threatened  to  consume  Moses  by  the  breath  of 
their  mouth  : but  Moses  seized  the  throne  of  glory  ; and  the  Lord 
spread  His  cloud  over  him  [according  to  Job,  xxvi.  9],  and  he 
received  the  Law  despite  the  protesting  angels  ” (Pesik.  R.  xx., 
ed.  Friedmann,  pp.  9bh,  98o : see  editor’s  notes). 

Tliis  ascension  of  Moses  is  described  more  elabo- 
rately in  the  Shir  ha-Shiriin  Kabba  fragment,  ed. 
Wertheimer,  “Bate  Midrashot,”  iv.,  Jerusalem,  1897 
(compare  with  this  the  Hekalot  in  Jellinek,"  B.  H.”  ii. 
41-46,  iii.  94/,  v.  170-190,  vi.  110-111;  alsoMerkabah 
de-R.  Yishmael  in  Wertheimer,  “Bate  Midrashot,” 
i.,  Jerusalem,  1893;  and  Jellinek’s  introduction  to 
each  of  the  treatises). 

Hebrew  theology  knows  of  no  principle  of  evil 
such  as  is  the  Persian  Ahriman.  Satan  is  one  of  the 
sons  of  God  (Job,  i.  6,  ii.  1).  This 
Fall  of  the  makes  the  problem  of  evil  all  the  more 

Angels.  difficult.  The  Biblical  story  of  the 
sons  of  God  marrying  the  daughters 
of  men  (Gen.  vi.  1-4),  implying  the  possibility  of 
angels  lusting  and  sinning,  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
fall,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  pure  heavenly  beings 
as  well.  Taken  together  with  the  (Babylonian?) 
mythology  of  Lucifer  (Isa.  xiv.  12),  it  seemed  to  take 
for  granted  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  working  an- 
tagonistically to  God  through  the  evil  practises  of 
witchcraft,  astrolog}’,  and  the  like.  Fallen  angels 
became  progenitors  of  hosts  of  evil  spirits  and 
seducers  of  men  to  crime  and  vice.  Still,  they  were 
finally  subjugated  by  the  power  of  heaven,  and 
punished  b}’  the  archangels  Raphael  and  Gabriel, 
and  consequently  a knowledge  of  their  names  would 
enable  one  to  control  them.  This  is  the  idea  perva- 
ding the  Enoch  story  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  which 
rests  on  two  different  sources,  now  incorporated,  in 
a fragmentary  form,  into  one  (Enoch,  vi.-xv.).  Ac- 
cording to  the  one,  Azazel  (Lev.  xvi.  10;  Targ.  Yer. 
Nahmanides ; also  a Mandiean  god,  Brandt,  “Man- 
dilische  Religion,”  p.  198)  was  the  leader  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  chief  debaucher  of  women ; and 
his  place  of  punishment  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  rocks  of  Bet  Haduda  (see 
Charles,  “Enoch,”  p.  72),  where  the  scapegoat  was 
cast  down ; this  shows  the  legend  to  be  of  ancient 
Judean  origin  (compare  with  this  the  reading  of  the 
chapter  on  incestuous  marriages  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  the  song  of  the  maiden  in  Ta‘anit, 
iv.  8).  According  to  the  other,  Samiaza,  or  Samhazai 
(Enoch,  vi.  3-8,  viii.  1-3,  i.v.  7,  x.  11 ; compare  Targ. 
Yer.  Gen.  vi.  4;  Midr.  Abkir  in  Yalk.,  Gen.  44;  He- 
brew Enoch  in  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  ii.),  is  the  chief  se- 
ducer. He  forms  the  center  of  rabbinical  groups  of 
legends  (see  Grunbaum,  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  -xxi.  225-248). 
As  the  story  is  presented  in  Enoch,  the  two  rebel 
leaders,  when  they  take  the  oath  on  Mount  Hermon 
to  subvert  the  rule  of  heaven,  have  each  ten  chieftains 
and  one  hundred  angels  at  their  command.  But  the 
punishment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  Michael, 
Gabriel,  Raphael,  and  Uriel  (Enoch,  ix.  1 ; compare 
xl.  2)  does  not  altogether  annihilate  them.  IJzza 
(Samhazai)  and  Azael  (Azazel)  still  betraj’  the  secrets 
of  heaven  to  King  Solomon  as  they  did  in  Enoch’s 
time  (see  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  ii.  86;  compare  with 
“B.  H.”  V.  173).  Some  angels  were  afterward  guilty 
of  betraying  divine  secrets  heard  from  behind  the 
curtain  (ntnD,  Ber.  185),  and  were,  therefore,  ex- 
pelled from  their  positions  (see  Gen.  R,  1.,  lx  viii.). 

Book  of  Jubilees,  ii.  2,  reads: 

“ The  angels  of  the  face  and  of  glorification,  the  angels  of  the 
elements  of  fire,  wind,  and  darkness,  of  hail 

Creation  and  hoar  frost,  thunder  and  lightning,  of  cold 
of  Angels,  and  heat,  of  winter  and  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  of  the  abyss  and  night,  of  light  and  morn- 
ing, were  created  on  the  first  dav.” 


Pirke  R.  El.  iv.  says  that  the  angels  were  created 
on  the  second  day.  In  Gen.  R.  iii.  R.  Johanan 
places  the  creation  of  the  angels  on  the  second  day, 
referring  to  Ps.  civ.  4,  “He  maketh  his  angels  of 
winds”  (“who  maketh  winds  his  messengers,”  R. 
V.);  R.  Hanina,  on  the  fifth  dajq  classified  them 
among  the  winged  creatures  (Isa.  vi.  2). 

According  to  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  God 
created  them  on  the  second  day  out  of  fire.  The 
bodies  of  angels  are  radiant,  their  faces  like  light- 
ning, their  eyes  as  flaming  torches  (Prayer  of  Ase 
neth,  xiv.;  compare  Pesik.  I.  3d;  Cant.  R.  iii.  11; 
Matt.  XX viii.  3;  Luke,  ii.  9;  Acts,  xii.  7).  The  food 
of  angels  is  manna,  of  which  Adam  and  Eve  ate  be- 
fore they  sinned  (Vita  Adie  et  Evse,  4;  compare 
Akiba,  Yoma,  755  on  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25,  and  Yoma,  45 
with  regard  to  Moses). 

Angels  worship  God  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
(Apoc.  Mosis,  17;  Testament  of  Abraham,  B,  iv. ; 
see  James's  notes,  p.  121;  compare  Sifre,  Deut.  306; 
Gen.  R.  Ixxviii.;  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xxxii.  27  and  Ex. 
xiv.  24).  There  are  496,000  myriads  of  angels  (the 
numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew  word  sover- 

eignty, or  499,000,  the  equivalent  of  DNSV  hosts) 
glorifying  God  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  xvii.,  xxxi. ; Zutta,  xii.;  see  ed.  Fried- 
man, pp.  32,  34,  193). 

A guardian  angel  of  Israel  is  mentioned  in  the 
apocryphal  Epistle  of  Jeremy,  7.  An  angel  carries 
Ilabakkuk  by  the  hair  of  his  head  from  Judea  to 
Babylon  to  bring  the  pottage  he  has  prepared  for 
Daniel  in  the  lions’  den  (apocryphal  additions  to 
Dan.  V.  36). 

Angels  endowed  with  divine  knowledge  (Hag. 
16rt)  appear  in  the  apocalyptic  and  rabbinic  litera- 
ture as  the  teachers  of  men.  This  is  the  so-called 
“whisper  of  the  angels”  '3X^50  nn’K^)  re- 

ferred to  in  Zunz,  “ G.  V.  ” 2d  ed.  173 ; compare  p.  363 

(irntl’n  '5?  ino).  Michael  initiated  Adam  and 

Seth  into  tile  secrets  of  creation  (Apoc.  Mosis,  iii.  13) 
and  taught  Adam  agriculture  (Vita  Adie  et  Evae, 
22).  The  angels  Michael,  Uriel,  and  Raziel  initi- 
ated Enoch  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  (Book 
of  Jubilees,  iv.  21 ; the  Ethiopian  Enoch,  xl.  4,  5,  xix. 

I,  Ixxii.  1;  and  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxii.  11,  xxxiii.  6). 
Raphael  imparted  to  Noah  the  secret  of  healing  herbs 
(“Sefer  Noah,”  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iii.  155;  compare 
Book  of  Jubilees,  x.  9-10).  Michael  initiated  Abra- 
ham into  the  secret  lore  (Testament  of  Abraham,  xi.- 
xiv.).  The  angel  of  the  face  instructed  Abraham  in 

Hebrew,  the  language  of  creation ; reve- 

Angels  lation  thus  enabling  Iiim  to  study  the 

as  In-  holy  writings  of  the  first  fathers  (Book 
structors.  of  Jubilees,  xii.  25).  The  angels  under- 
stand only  Hebrew  (Hag.  16rt  ; Sotah, 
33rt).  hut  the  angel  Gabriel  know’s  seventy  languages, 
all  of  which  he  taught  to  Joseph  (Sotah,  365 ; compare 
Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabbah  fragment  in  Wertheimer, 
“Bate  Midrashot,”  iv.  25,  where  Zagzagael  is  men- 
tioned as  instructor  in  the  seventy  languages).  Moses, 
who  received  all  his  knowledge  from  the  angel  of 
the  face  (Book  of  Jubilees,  i.,  ii.,  etc.),  was  taught 
the  art  of  healing  by  the  angels  when  on  Mount 
Sinai  (Pirke  R.  El.  xlvi. ; Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  i.  61). 
Yefehfiah  (“  Divine  Beauty”),  the  angel  of  the  Law, 
and  ^letatroii  (“  the  Prince  of  the  Face  ”)  taught  him 
the  mystery  of  the  practical  Cabala  (Jellinek,  “B. 

II. ”  i.  61).  The  angel  Zagzagael  (“  Divine  Splendor  ”) 
instructed  Moses  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Ineffable 
Name  (Deut.  R.  xi.).  Uriel  disclosed  to  Ezra  the 
mysteries  of  life  (II  Esd.  iv.  1).  Suriel,  the  angel 
of  the  face,  instructed  R.  Ishmael  b.  Elisha  in  laws 
of  hygiene  (Ber.  51rt ; compare  also  Ned.  20rt).  Occa- 
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sionally  the  angels  themselves  gather  amid  joy  and 
singing  to  listen  to  the  sage  initiated  into  the  sacred 
lore  of  heaven  (see  Hag.  146).  But  at  times  they 
also  betray  jealousy  and  fear,  begrudging  man  his 
knowledge  of  hidden  things.  Thus,  they  sought  to 
dissuade  the  Most  High  from  giving  the  Law  to 
Moses  (Pesik.  R.  xx.,  Shah.  886);  but  Moses  pacified 
them  by  his  arguments.  In  like  manner  they  sought 
to  drive  Akiba  out  of  the  realm  of  paradise,  as  they 
did  his  colleagues  Ben  ‘Azzai  and  Ben  Zoma;  but 
God  Himself  interceded,  saying,  “ Leave  this  vener- 
able sage  unscathed ; for  he  is  worthy  to  make  use 
of  My  glory  ” (Hag.  156). 

The  angels  mediate  between  God  and  man.  They 
carry  the  prayers  up  to  the  throne  of  God  (Tobit, 
xii.  12,  15;  Baruch  Apoc.,  Greek,  xi.).  According 
to  Ex.  R.  xxi. , an  angel  set  over  the  prayers  weaves 
them  into  crowns  for  the  Most  High.  Angels  inter- 
cede for  those  who  dwell  on  earth  (Enoch,  xl.  6; 
compare  Job,  xxxiii.  23,  which  is  to  be  translated: 
“If  there  be  on  his  side  one  single  messenger  among 
a thousand  pleading  for  him  ”).  They  pray  for 
Adam’s  pardon  (Apoc.  Mosis,  33),  and  offer  praise 
to  God  after  the  same  has  been  granted  (ibid.  37). 
But  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  place  the 
prayers  and  good  deeds  of  the  righteous  before 
God,  they  also  bring  the  sins  of  the 
Mediate  be-  evil-doers  before  Him  (Enoch,  xeix. 
tween  God  3).  They  “ write  down  all  the  deeds 
and  Men.  and  lives  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  ” 
(Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xix.  5). 
These  records,  in  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  B,  x., 
are  called  the  “ Books  of  the  Cherubim  ” because  they 
are  kept  by  the  cherubim.  From  these  they  read 
olf  in  the  great  .Judgment  Hall  of  the  nether  world 
the  register  of  the  sins  or  the  righteous  deeds  of  the 
soul. 

Angels  minister  to  Adam  (Sanh.  596;  Pirke  R.  El. 
xii.  ; compare  Matt.  iv.  11;  Luke,  xxii.  43;  Heb.  i. 
13-14)  and  bring  him  to  his  last  resting-place  (Apoc. 
Mosis,  38),  attend  the  funeral  of  Abraham  (Testa- 
ment of  Abraham,  A,  xx.),  and  bury  Moses  (Deut. 
R.  xi.,  Targ.  Yer.  Deut.  xxxiv.  G).  Angels  bring 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  heaven  (Testament  of 
Abraham,  A,  xx. ; Targ.  Yer.  Song  of  Solomon,  iv. 
12;  compare  Luke,  xvi.  22). 

Angels  accompany  the  dead  on  their  departure 
from  this  world.  “Three  bands  of  angels  of  the 
divine  ministry  {maVake  ha-sharet],  or  peace  \ha- 
shaloni],  accompany  the  righteous:  the  first  singing, 

‘ He  shall  enter  in  peace  ’ ; the  second,  ‘ They  shall 
rest  on  their  couches  ’ ; and  the  third,  ‘ The  one  who 
walketh  in  uprightness  ’ ” (Isa.  Ivii.  2).  But  when  a 
wdeked  man  departs,  three  bands  of  angels  of  de- 
struction {maVake  kabbalah)  are  described  as  accom- 
panying  him  singing,  “ There  is  no  peace,  saith  my 
God,  to  the  wicked  ” (Isa.  Ivii.  21,  Ket.  104«,  Num. 
R.  xi.). 

The  angels  that  execute  God’s  judgment  are  called 
“the  angels  of  punishment”  (Enoch,  Ivi.  1,  Ixx.  11, 
Ixiii.  1),  Satanim  (Enoch,  xl.  7),  mal’ake  habbalah 
(Shab.  55a;  Yer.  Shebu.  vi.  37a;  compare  Apoc. 
John,  vii.  2,  xii.  7),  “angels  of  the  dragon  ” = Satan ; 
Matt.  XXV.  41.  Their  fierceness  and  their  mode 
of  punishment  are  described  in  the  Testament  of 
Abraham,  A,  xii.,  B,  xi.  They  “sling  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  ” 
(Shab.  1526,  after  I Sam.  xxv.  29).  These  are  under 
the  leadership  of  six  or  seven  archangels:  Kezef, 
Af,  Hemah  (Deut.  ix.  19),  Mashhit,  Meshabber, 
Mekaileh  (compare  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49:  ‘ebrak,  za'am, 
zarah) ; and  above  these  is  the  angel  of  death  (Shab. 
89a;  Ex.  R.  xii. ; Testament  of  Abraham,  A,  xviii.- 
XX.).  Af  and  Hemah  threatened  to  devour  Moses 
I.— 38 


because  of  his  neglect  to  circumcise  his  son  (Ned. 
32a).  God  keeps  these  angels  of  destruction  far  from 
Himself,  lest  they  strike  at  once,  thus  alfording  the 
people  no  opportunity  for  repenting  (Yer.  Ta'anit, 
ii.  656). 

According  to  John’s  Apocal3'pse  (Rev.  ix.  11) 
Abaddon  (Job,  xxxi.  12;  Shab.  89rt)  is  the  angel  of 
the  abj'ss.  In  the  Talmud,  Dumah, 
Angels  of  the  angel  of  silence  (after  Ps.  cxv.  17), 
the  Nether  is  the  prince  of  the  nether  world  in 

World.  whose  charge  are  the  spirits  (Sanh.  94a, 
Shab.  1526).  He  announces  the  arrival 
of  newcomers  in  Sheol  (Ber.  186).  According  to  the 
Midrash  Konen,  there  are  three  jirinces  placed  at  the 
three  upper  gates:  (1)  Kipod  (the  Persian  ^aped  = 
“ wolf” ; see  “ Zenda vesta,  ” tr.  bj’  Darmesteter,  in  “ Sa- 
cred Books  of  the  East,”  xxiii.  295);  (2)  Nagrasagiel, 
or  Nasragiel,  the  prince  of  Gehinnom,  who  shows 
Moses  the  nether  world  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
wicked  (Shir  ha-Shirim  fragment  in  Wertheimer’s 
“Bate  Midiashot,”  iv.  24;  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iii.  63, 
V.  130);  the  messenger  of  Ahuramazda,  Nairyo 
Sangiia,  to  whose  care  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are 
entrusted (“Vendidad,”  xix.  34 ; Darmesteter,  “Zend- 
avesta,”  i.  214,  and  elsewhere).  In  Testament  of 
Abraham,  A,  xiii.,  two  archangels  are  mentioned  as 
assisting  at  the  judgment  of  the  souls:  Dokiel  (“the 
weigher,”  fromda^'.,  Isa.  xl.  15)  and  Puruel(“the 
fiery  and  pitiless  angel,”  probablj'  from  pnra‘,  “ pav- 
ing”; jmr'anvt,  “ punisliment  ”).  In  the  Midrash 
Konen  and  Maseket  Gan  Eden  and  Gehinnom  (Jelli- 
nek, “B.  H.”  V.  44)  the  following  angels  of  punish- 
ment are  mentioned  tor  the  seven  dejiartments:  (1) 
Kushiel(“the  rigid  one  of  God”);  (2)  Lahatiel  (“the 
tiaming  one  ”) ; (3)  Shoftiel  (“  the  judge  of  God  ”) : (4) 
Makatiel  (“the  plague  of  God”);  (5)  Hutriel(“the 
rod  of  God  ”) ; (6)  Pusiel  (Puriel) — certainlj'  not 
Hadriel  (Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  ii.  31) — and  (7)  Rogziel 
(“  wrath  of  God  ”). 

The  tendency  to  individualize  and  to  give  each 
angel  a distinct  name  and  assign  to  him  a particular 
charge  or  position  grew  among  the  haggadists  and 
devotees  of  secret  lore: — 

“Each  angel  has  a tablet  on  his  heart  on  which  his 
name,  combined  with  the  name  of  God  [El],  is  in- 
scribed,” saj's  Simon  b.  Lakish  (Pesik.  xii.  1086). 
In  Ex.  R.  xxix.  this  doctrine  is  based  upon  Ps. 
Ixviii.  18:  “The  Lord  dwells  in  them,”  wherefore 
they  are  called  Micharf,  Gabric?,  Rajiharf.  T1k\v 
receive  their  name  in  accordance  with  their  message, 
wherefore  they  can  not  tell  their  names  (Num.  R.  x., 
commenting  upon  Judges,  xiii.  18).  “No  single 
angel  can  carry  out  two  messages,  nor  can  two 
angels  fulfil  only  one  message.  Of  the  three  angels 
that  came  to  Abraham,  Michael,  the  guardian  angel 
of  Israel,  brought  the  tidings  of  Isaac’s  birth ; Ga- 
briel, the  angel  of  heavenlj"  vengeance  and  of  fire, 
had  to  overthrow  Sodom ; and  Raphael  rescued  Lot  ” 
(B.  M.  866,  Gen.  R.  1.,  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xviii.  2). 
Michael  to  the  right,  Uriel  to  the  left,  Gabriel  in 
front,  and  Raphael  in  the  rear  of  the  throne  (Num. 
R.  ii.),  are  stationed  on  the  four  sides  of  heaven 
(Midrash  Konen,  at  end;  compare  Hekalot,  vi.). 
Padael  is  the  name  given  to  the  angel  who  appeared 
to  Samson’s  parents  in  the  apocryphal  history  of 
Philo  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  1898,  p.  324).  Zeroel 
= “ Arm  of  God  ”)  was  one  of  the  angels  who 
supported  Kenaz  in  his  battle  against  the  Am- 
orites;  Nathaniel  (Nuriel?  = “Fire  of  God”),  the 
angel  who  saved  the  men  cast  into  the  fire  by  Jair, 
the  judge,  for  refusing  to  worship  his  idols  {ibid.). 
Over  each  force  and  element  of  life  an  angel  is 
placed:  one  over  the  winds  (Rev.  vii.  1);  one  over 
fire  {ibid.  xiv.  18);  and  one  over  water  {ibid.  xvi.  5). 
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In  the  Hebrew  Enoch  (Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  v.  176)  the 
following  angel-princes  are  named; 


Baradiel, 

Ruhiel, 

Barakiel, 

Za'amael, 

Zikiel, 

ZaVa'el, 

Za'aflel, 

Ra'amiel, 

Ra'ashiel, 

Shalgiel, 

Matariel, 

Shamsiel, 

Lailahel, 

Galgaliel, 

Ofanlel, 

Kokbiel, 

Rehatlel, 


from  hamtl,  set  over  the  hail. 


mail, 
harak, 
za'arh, 
zik, 
zva'ot, 
za'af, 
ra'am, 
ra'a^h, 
sheleg, 
matar, 
ghemesh, 
lailah, 
galgal, 
ofan, 

Irokab, 
rahat  (“runner 


wind. 

„ lightning. 

„ storm. 

„ glow  wind  (or  comet). 
„ whirlwind. 

„ hurricane. 

„ thunder.  ' 

„ earthquake. 

,,  snow. 

„ rain. 

„ light  of  day. 

„ night. 

„ wheel  of  the  sun. 

„ wheel  of  the  moon. 

„ stars. 

’),  set  over  the  planets. 


A few  of  these  names  recur  in  Enoch,  viii.  and  Ixix. 
The  angel  of  hail  is  introduced  under  the  obscure 
name  of  Yurkemo  (Pes.  llSn).  The  angel  of  night 
is  called  Lailah  (Sanh.  16a).  The  one  set  over  the  sea, 
Sar  shel  yam  (Gen.  R.  x. ),  is  called  Rahab  (B.  B.  74&, 
after  Job,  xxvi.  12).  He  was  slain  by  God  at  the 
Creation,  because  he  refused  to  swallow  the  water 
for  the  drying  of  the  land ; and  his  body  is  covered 
by  water  lest  all  creatures  should  perish  from  his 
stench  (compare  also  Pes.  1186).  The  angel  set  over 
the  rain  is  Ridya,  (“  the  Irrigator  ”) ; according 
to  Kohut,  “ Jiid.  Angelologie,”  p.  45,  Rediyao  (Per- 
sian, Areduyao,  Ardoi)\  Ta'anit,  256;  Yoma,  21a 
(Rashi):  “He  resembles  a calf,  and  is  stationed  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  lower  abyss,  saying  to  the 
one,  ‘ Let  your  waters  run  down  ’ ; and  to  the  other, 
‘ Let  your  waters  spring  up.  ’ ” Of  the  seven  names 
of  the  earth  (Ab.  R.  N.  A,  xxxvii. ; Pesik.  R.  K.  155a) 
seven  angel  names  were  formed : (1)  Arziel,  (2)  Ad- 
mael,  (3)  Harabael,(4)  Yabbashael,  (5)  ‘Arkiel  (com- 
pare ‘Arkas,  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxiv.  2),  (6) 
Haldiel,  and  (7)  Tebliel.  They  were  stationed  in  the 
second  heaven  (see  “ Merkabah  de-Rabbi  Ishmael  ” in 
Wertheimer’s  “Bate  Midrashot,”  i.  22. 

An  angel  set  over  the  beasts  is  mentioned  in  Her- 
mas’  “ Visions,  ” iv.  2;  his  name  is  Thegri  (see  Hekalot, 
vi.)  (Turiel  = “bull-god,”  Jerome  on  Hab.  i.  14). 
In  Abraham  of  Granada’s  “Berit  Menuhah,”  p.  37, 
are  mentioned  the  angel  Jehiel  (Hayyel?),  set  over 
the  wild  beasts;  ‘Anpiel,  over  the  birds;  Hariel 
(Behemiel),  over  the  tame  beasts;  Shakziel,  over  the 
water-insects;  Dagiel,  over  the  fish;  Ilaniel,  over 
the  fruit-bearing  trees;  Serakel,  over  the  trees  not 
bearing  fruit. 

“There  is  not  a stalk  on  earth  that  has  not  its 
angelic  star  \inazzal'\  in  heaven  ” (Gen.  R.  x.) — a gen- 
uinely Persian  notion.  “Every  single  flower  is  ap- 
propriate to  an  angel”  (“Bundahish,”  xxvii.  24). 

Already  in  Dan.  x.  20-21,  the  idea  prevails  that 
each  nation  has  a heavenly  guardian  angel  or  prince. 
In  Enoch,  Ixxxix.  59,  the  seventy  shepherds  are  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  seventy  nations  over  whom 
Michael,  as  Israel’s  angel-prince,  is  set  as  ruler. 

With  these  seventy -one  angel-princes 
Guardians  of  the  world  God  sits  in  council  when 
of  the  holding  judgment  over  the  world 

Nations.  (Hebrew  Enoch;  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  v. 

181);  each  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
nation  before  God  (Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xi.  7-8,  Pirke 
R.  El.  xxiv.).  At  times  they  accuse  Israel  (Pesik. 
xxvii.  176a);  at  times  they  find  especial  merit  in  him 
(Suk.  29a).  They  are  the  “gods”  whom  the  Lord 
crushes  before  He  executes  His  punishment  upon  the 
nations  in  their  charge  (Suk.  29a,  according  to  Ex.  xii. 
12;  Sotah,  9a).  These  angel-princes  of  the  nations — 
of  Babel,  Media,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Rome — Jacob  saw 
in  his  dream  ascending  and  descending  the  ladder 
(Gen.  R.  Ixviii.,  Pesik.  xxiii.  151a).  The  angel 


with  whom  Jacob  wrestled  was  the  angel-prince  of 
Edom  (Gen.  R.  Ixx  vii.),  Samael,  the  head  of  all  Satans 
(Tan.,  Wayishlah,  ii.  25).  The  name  of  the  angel 
of  Egypt  is  Mizraim  (Ex.  R.  xxi.)  or  Uzza  (Midr. 
Wayosha';  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  i.  39;  Hekalot,  v.  172); 
that  of  Persia’s  angel-prince  is  Dubbiel  (=  Bear- 
god;  Yoma,  77a,  after  Dan.  vii.  5).  But  Michael, 
the  angel-prince  of  Jerusalem  (Zion,  Targ.  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7-8),  is  set  over  all  the  seventy  angels 
(Midr.  Abkir;  Yalk.,  Gen.  § 132). 

There  is,  however,  a special  angel-prince  set  over 
the  world,  Sar  ha-‘olam  (Yeb.  166,  Hub  60a,  Sanh. 
94a).  He  composed  the  verses,  Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  civ. 
31,  and,  partly,  Isa.  xxiv.  16.  An  angel  of  mankind 
is  mentioned  also  (Apoc.  Mosis,  32).  He  has  been 
identified,  whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  (see 
Tos.  Yeb.  166;  Wiener,  “Ben  Chananja,”  ix.  600; 
Kohut,  “Jiid.  Angelologie,”  p.  42),  with  Metatron. 
In  order  fully  to  resemble  the  court  of  the  Persian 
King  of  Kings,  the  heavenly  court  is  put  in  charge 
of  a vice-regent,  the  sar  lia-Panim  (“  prince  of  the  di- 
vine face  ”).  According  to  the  Testament  of  Job 
(lii.),  this  vice-regent  “sitteth  upon  the  great  char- 
iot ” (see  Kohler,  “ Semitic  Studies,  ”p.  299) ; he  is,  ac- 
cording to  Philo  “ On  Dreams  ” (1.  25),  “ the  driver  of 
the  chariot  ” (r/vioxo^  apyarog).  His  “ name  is  like  the 
name  of  his  Master  ” (Sanh.  386,  according  to  Ex. 
xxiii.  21),  known  under  the  name  of  “Metatron” 
(Mithra;  see  Dio  Chrysostomus,  “Oratio,”  xxxvi. 
Windischmann,  “ Zoroastrische  Studien,”  pp.  309- 
312;  frequently  explained  as  “Metator,”  “Metathro- 
nos,”and  “Metatyranos.”  See  Sachs,  “Beitrage,”  i. 
108;  Frank,“Kabbala,”p.  43;  Jellinek, “B.  H.”ii.  30; 
Levy,  “Chal.  W6rterb.”s.®. ; Kohut,  “Aruch,”s.®.). 

Tliis  vice-regent  is  probably  identical  with  the 
archangel  Jehoel  mentioned  in  Apoc.  Abraham,  x., 
as  mediator  of  the  ineffable  name  of  God;  also  with 
Yehadriel  (“  Hekalot  ” in  Jellinek,  “ B.  H.  ” ii.  47) ; and 
perhaps  also  with  Akathriel,  the  occupant  of  God’s 
throne  (Ber.  7a). 

But  alongside  of  Metatron  is  mentioned  in  “ Ma- 
seket  Azilut  ” (based  on  Job,  xli.  9),  as  “ brother  ” and 
above  him,  Sandalfon,  explained  as  Synadelphon 
(“  twin-brother  ”)  and  as  “ Sardonyx  ” (see  Jellinek,  in 
“Ben  Chananja,” iv.  182,  329,  365;  compare  Slavonic 
Book  of  Enoch,  xxv.).  The  later  Cabala  places  Aka- 
thriel above  the  twin-brothers  Metatron  (=  Enoch) 
and  Sandalfon  {—  Elijah)  (see  Yalk.  Hadash,  s.v. 
“Malakim,”  pp.  38-39).  Of  well-nigh  equal  rank 
with  Metatron  are  Sandalfon  and  Akathriel  (“the 
crown  of  God  ” ; Ber.  7a). 

Beneath  these  are  the  seven  heavens  with  Michael, 
Gabriel,  Shateiel  (“angel  of  silence”),  Shahakiel, 
(“  angel  of  shahakim  ”),  Baradiel,  Barakiel,  and  Sa- 
driel  (“  angel  of  order  ”)  as  chiefs ; and  beneath  them 
in  the  Velon,  Galgaliel,  and  Ofaniel,  Rehatiel,  and 
Kokbiel  as  the  angels  of  sun-wheel,  moon-wheel, 
planets,  and  the  other  stars  with  all  their  hosts ; the 
seventy-two  angel-princes  of  the  nations  being  sta- 
tioned above  these  (Hekalot,  published  by  Jellinek, 
“Kontros  ha-Maggid,”  pp.  31  et  seq.). 

Besides  these,  sixty -three  angels  are  mentioned  as 
janitors  of  the  seven  heavens  (“  Hekalot,  ”xv. ; Jelli- 
nek, “ B.  H. ” iii.  et  seq.),  and  others  stationed  at  each 
of  the  seven  heavens  as  seal-bearers  (ibid,  xvii.-xxii. ) ; 
and  above  all  these,  as  head  and  chief,  Anfiei,  whose 
crown  “branches  out”  to  “cover  the  heaven  with 
the  divine  majesty”  (Hab.  iii.  3).  Mention  is  made 
also  of  Ofaniel,  Seraphiel,  Cherubiel,  as  chiefs  of  the 
ofanim,  seraphim,  and  cherubim;  of  Rikbiel  and 
Hailael  (Hayael?)  as  chiefs  of  the  divine  chariot  and 
the  hayyot ; Sofriel  as  “ bookkeeper  ” ; Dabriel  as 
interpreter  of  the  “word”;  Kafziel  (“speed  of 
God”);  Hadriel,  or  Hadraniel  (“majesty  of  God”); 
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Adiririon  (Adiryah?  “might  of  God”;  see  Jellinek, 
“B.  H.”  V.  178-180,  and  “Hekalol”  fragment  in 
“Kontros  ha-Maggid,”  pp,  34-36;  idem,  “B.  H.”  i. 
58).  Zunz  counts  forty  angels  mentioned  in  the  lit- 
urgy (“  S.  P.  ” p.  476).  These  are  increased  to  the 
extent  of  thousands,  with  names  far  beyond  intel- 
ligibility or  recognition,  but  scarcely,  as  Zunz  thinks 
(“G.  V.”  p.  177),  altogether  invented. 

The  names  of  angels  formed  a favorite  study  of 
the  Essenes  or  Hasidim  in  view  of  the  magical  cures 
effected  by  means  of  these  names;  for  upon  the  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  name  and  sphere  of  each 
angel,  and  of  the  power  exerted  by  him  on  certain 
evil  spirits,  depended  the  efficacy  of  the  conjurers. 
In  the  Testament  of  Solomon  (translated  by  Cony- 
beare,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  1898,  pp.  1-45) — an  apoc- 
ryphal book  belonging  probably  to  the  first  century 
— King  Solomon  is  introduced  as  giving  his  expe- 
riences on  meeting  the  various  demons. 
Conjuring  of  each  of  whom  he  asks  his  name  as 
by  Names  well  as  the  name  of  the  angel  that  can 
of  Angels,  overpower  him.  Asmodeus  answers 
that  he  is  frustrated  by  Raphael,  the 
archangel ; another  demon  answers  Paltiel  is  his  an- 
tagonist; a third,  Uriel,  etc.  (see  pp.  24,  38,  40). 
The  magic  book  “ The  Sword  of  Moses,  ” published 
and  translated  by  M.  Gaster  (London,  1896),  is  based 
upon  the  same  principle,  as  are  parts  of  the  Book 
of  Raziel  ascribed  to  Eleazar  of  Worms.  In  Pseu- 
do-Sirach  (ed.  Steinschneider,  p.  23a)  the  three  an- 
gels, Sanuy,  Sansanuy,  and  Samangaluf  are  said  to 
have  brought  Lilith  back  to  Adam,  and  when  she 
turned  child-murderess  like  Lamia,  they  were  set  in 
control  over  her ; see  Brueck,  “ Rabbinische  Cere- 
monial-brauche,”  pp.  50-55;  see  also  Amulet. 

A strange  story  is  told  in  Yalk.,  Lam.  1001:  “At 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the 
mighty  hero  Abika  ben  Gafteri  had  fallen,  Hana- 
neel,  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah,  conjured  up  angels  who 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Chaldeans,  thus 
setting  them  to  flight.  But  God,  having  decreed 
the  fall  of  the  city,  had  changed  the  names  of  the 
angels  when  Hananeel  summoned  up  the  prince  of  the 
world  by  using  the  Ineffable  Name,  and  he  lifted 
Jerusalem  into  the  air,  but  God  cast  it  down  again. 
To  this  the  verse  Lam.  ii.  1 refers.”  According  to 
another  story  (ibid.  1012),  the  leading  men  of  the 
city  had  conjured  up  the  angels  of  water  and  of  fire 
to  surround  the  city  with  walls  of  fire  and  water; 
but  God  changed  the  names  of  the  angels. 

The  charge  of  angel-worship  raised  against  the 
Jews,  based  upon  Col.  ii.  18,  is  decidedly  unfounded. 
Paul  had  probably  the  same  Gnostic  sect  in  mind  that 
Celsus  refers  to  when  he  repeats  the  charge  of  Aris- 
tides (“Apology,”  xiv.  4;  see  Origen,  book  i.  26,  v. 
6-34,  41),  telling  us  (Origen,  vi.  30)  of  magical  figures 
on  which  he  found  the  seven  angels  inscribed:  (1) 
Michael,  with  the  figure  of  a lion ; (2)  Suriel,  as  a 
bull  (sfior  or  = Turiel ; see  Je- 
Angel  rome  on  Hab.  i.  14) ; (3)  Raphael  in  a 
Worship,  serpentine  form;  (4)  Gabriel  as  an 
eagle;  (5)  Yalda  Bahut  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  a bear;  (6)  Erathaol  as  a dog;  and  (7) 
Onoel  in  the  shape  of  an  ass.  Of  these  seven  archons 
(Celsus,  vi.  27)  Paul  speaks  continually  in  his  let- 
ters (I  Cor.  ii.  6-8;  Col.  ii.  8,  20).  But  this  Ophite 
sect  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jews.  On  the  con- 
trary, R.  Ishmael,  in  Mek.,  Yithro,  x.,  expressly  ap- 
plies the  prohibition  of  idolatry  to  the  likeness  of  an- 
gels of  the  ofanim  and  cherubim  (compare  Targ.  Yer. 
to  Ex.  XX.  20).  “ He  who  slaughters  an  animal  in 

the  name  of  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets,  or  in  the 
name  of  Michael,  the  great  captain  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  renders  the  same  an  offering  to  dead  idols  ” 


(Hul.  40«;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  4.2fj).  “Not  as  one  who 
would  first  send  his  servant  to  a friend  to  ask  for 
aid  in  his  hour  of  need  .should  man  apply  to  Mi- 
chael, or  Gabriel,  to  intercede  for  him;  but  he  should 
turn  immediately  to  God  Himself ; for  ‘ whosoever 
shall  call  on  the'name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered  ’ ” 
(Joel,  iii.  5 [A.  V.  ii.  32];  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13a;  com- 
pare Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  8-9).  “Four  keys  are  in  the 
keeping  of  God  exclusively  and  not  in  that  of  the 
angels:  the  keys  of  rain,  of  nourishment,  of  birth, 
and  of  resurrection”  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxx.  22; 
Deut.  xxviii.  12  ; compare  Ta'anit,  2a,  wliere  only 
three  keys  are  mentioned).  This  is  rightly  inter- 
preted by  Gfrorer,  “ Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  ” i.  377, 
as  meant  to  exclude  prayer  to  the  angels.  The  in- 
vocations of  angels  occurring  in  the  liturgy  were 
addressed  to  them  as  mediators,  not  as  helpers.  Still 
many  rabbinical  authorities  disapproved  of  such  in- 
vocations (see  the  literature  in  Zunz,  “S.  P.”  p.  148). 

However  great  the  tendency  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber and  the  influence  of  the  angels  over  life,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  great  stress  laid 

Inferior  upon  the  fact  that  the  angels  are  in 

to  Man.  many  respects  inferior  to  man.  Al- 
ready Enoch  (XV.  2)  intercedes  on  be- 
half of  the  angels,  instead  of  having  them  intercede 
for  him;  and  none  of  the  angels  could  see  what  he 
saw  of  (iod’s  glory  (ibid.  xiv.  21),  or  learn  the  secrets 
of  God  as  he  knew  them  (Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch, 
xxiv.  3;  compare  Sifra,  2b\  Ascensio,  Isa.  ix.  27-38). 
Adam  was  to  be  worshiped  by  the  angels  as  the 
image  of  God  (Vita  Adae  et  Evae,  p.  14;  Gen.  R. 
viii.).  Before  his  fall  his  place  was  within  the  i)re- 
cincts  of  God’s  own  majesty,  where  the  angels  can 
not  stay  (Gen.  R.  xxi.);  and  so  in  the  future  will  the 
righteous  again  be  placed  nearer  to  God  than  the 
angels  (Deut.  R.  1,  Yer.  Shab.  vi.  8d,  Ned.  32rt). 
Indeed,  “ they  were  inferior  in  intelligence  to  Adam, 
when  names  were  given  to  all  things”  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xiii.).  “The  righteous  rank  above  the  angels” 
(Sanh.  93a;  Midr.  Teh.,Ps.  ciii.  18;  compare  I Cor. 
vi.  3;  Heb.  ii.  5).  “When  Aaron  in  his  vestments 
as  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  minis- 
tering angels  fled  in  awe  before  him”  (Pesik.  R. 
47;  compare  Ex.  R.  xxx  viii.).  “ Israel  is  dearer  to 
God  than  the  angels;  for  Israel’s  praise  is  not  con- 
fined to  stated  hours  as  that  of  the  angels.  Israel 
pronounces  the  name  of  God  after  two  words : ‘ Hear, 
Israel  ’ ; the  angels  after  three : ‘ Holy,  Holy,  Holy ! ’ 
Israel  begins  the  song  of  praise  on  earth  and  the 
angels  in  heaven  chime  in”  (Hul.  916;  Midr.  Teh., 
Ps.  civ.  1).  “ Angels  minister  to  the  saints  ” (Heb. 

i.  13-14). 

Philo  was  inclined  to  accept  the  existence  of  an- 
gels as  a fact  far  more  than  his  allegorical  system 
would  lead  one  to  surmise.  He  was 
Philo  prompted  to  do  so  through  the  exam- 
on  Angels,  pie  of  the  Stoics : “ Beings  whom  other 
philosophers  called  demons,  Moses 
usually  called  angels”;  they  are  “souls  hovering  in 
the  air”;  “some  have  descended  into  bodies;  others 
have  not  thought  fit  to  approach  any  part  of  the 
earth ; and  these,  hallowed  and  surrounded  by  the 
ministrations  of  the  Father,  the  Creator  employs 
as  assistants  and  ministers  for  the  care  of  the  mor- 
tals. ” “ They  report  the  injunctions  of  the  Father  to 
His  children,  and  the  necessities  of  the  children  to  the 
Father.  And,  with  reference  to  this.  Holy  Scripture 
represents  them  as ‘ascending  and  descending.’  . . . 
Not  God,  but  we  mortals  are  in  need  of  a mediator 
and  intercessor  ” (idem,  “ On  Dreams,  ” i.  22).  “ Souls, 
demons,  and  angels  are  things  differing  in  name,  but 
identical  in  reality.  Yet,  as  men  speak  of  God  and 
of  evil  demons  and  of  good  and  evil  souls,  so  they 
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speak  of  angels,  calling  them  ambassadors  of  man  to 
God  and  of  God  to  man ; and  they  are  holy  because 
of  this  blameless  and  honorable  office.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  profane  and  unworthy,  as  is  seen 
in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49”  {idem,  “On  Giants,”  pp.  3-4). 

But  Philo  al.so  calls  them  logoi,  “words,”  or  “in- 
tellects” (idem,  “On  Confusion  of  Language,”  p.  8; 
“On  Dreams,”  i.  13,  19;  “ Allegory,”  iii.  63;  com- 
pare Hag.  14«,  based  on  Ps.  xxxiii.  G).  They  are 
also  called  “God’s  own  powers  with  whom  the 
Father  of  the  Universe  consulted  when  saying : ‘ Let 
us  make  man.  ’ To  them  He  gave  the  mortal  part 
of  our  soul  to  form  by  imitating  His  art  when  He 
shaped  the  rational  principle  in  us  ” (idem,  “ On  Fugi- 
tives,” p.  13).  Angels  are  the  priests  in  the  heav- 
enly temple  (idem,  “Monarchy,”  ii.  1).  And  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rabbis  speak  of  Michael  (Meta- 
tron)  as  the  captain  of  the  heavenly  host,  as  the  high 
priest  that  offers  sacrifice  in  the  upper  temple,  and 
as  the  charioteer  of  God,  Philo  says: 

“The  Father,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  gave  to  the  arch- 
angel and  most  ancient  logos  [“  word  ”]  the  priviiege  ol  standing 
on  the  confines,  separating  the  creature  from  the  Creator,  and  of 
interceding  between  the  immortal  God  and  the  mortal,  as  am- 
bassador sent  by  the  ruler  to  the  subject.  Rejoicing  in  this  po- 
sition, he  says  [Deut.  v,  5] : ‘I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you,’ 
being  neither  uncreated  uor  created,  but  between  the  two,  pledge 
and  security  to  the  Creator  and  to  the  creature,  a hope  that  the 
merciful  God  would  not  despise  His  work  ” ("  On  Who  is  the 
Heir,”  p.  42 ; compare  “ On  Dreams,”  i.  25 ; “ On  Fugitives,”  p. 
19,  where  he  is  called  “the  charioteer  of  the  powers  ” ; and  “On 
Confusion  of  Languages,”  p.  28.  where,  like  Metatron  with  his 
seventy-two  names,  he  is  called  “ the  great  archangel  ol  many 
names”). 

The  medieval  philosophers  treated  the  belief  in 
angels  in  a far  more  rationalistic  spirit  than  did 
Philo.  Saadia,  finding  man  to  be  the  object  of  Crea- 
tion, and  therefore  in  the  center  of  the  world,  claims 
for  him  a rank  higher  than  that  of  the  angels  (“  Em- 
unot  we-De‘ot,”  iv.  1).  They  are  to  him  creatures 
of  light,  ethereal  beings,  created  for  special  purposes 
(ii.  8),  visions  of  the  prophet  rather  than  realities. 

So  is  the  fiery  angel  of  death  (iv.  6). 

S a a d i a,  Satan  to  him  is  a human  being  (see 

Ha-Levi,  Ibn  Ezra  to  Num.  xxii.  33).  Judah 
Ibn  Daud,  ha-Levi  also  sees  in  the  angels  beings 
Mai-  created  of  ethereal  matter;  some  for 

monides.  a certain  time,  and  those  of  the  upper 
world  for  eternity  (“Cuzari,”  iv.  13; 
see  Cassel’s  note).  Concerning  Gabirol’s  angels 
formed  of  tire,  see  Kaufmann,  “ Attributenlehre,”  pp. 
184,  505.  To  Ibn  Daud  angels  are  intelligences, 
created,  yet  eternal  and  spiritual ; the  motors  of  the 
soul;  the  highest  of  these  intelligences  being  the 
active  intellect  of  the  Tenth  Sphere,  identified  by 
the  Mohammedan  thinkers  (according  to  “Cuzari,” 
i.  87)  with  the  angel  Gabriel  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  mentioned  already  in  Job,  xxxii.  8 as  “the  spirit 
in  man;  and  the  breath  [A.V.  “inspiration”]  of  the 
Almighty  that  giveth  them  understanding.”  Mai- 
monides,  taking  as  his  guide  Aristotle,  who  places 
the  “Intelligences”  as  intermediate  beings  between 
the  Prime  Cause  and  existing  things — by  the  agency 
of  which  is  produced  the  motion  of  the  spheres  on 
which  all  existence  depends — declares  the  Biblical 
angels  to  be  the  beings  with  whom  God  consults 
before  taking  action  (Gen.  R.  viii.).  Differing, 
however,  from  Aristotle,  whose  “ Intelligences  ” are 
coexistent  with  the  First  Cause,  he  asserts  that  the 
angels  are  created  by  God,  and  endowed  with  the 
power  of  governing  the  spheres;  that  they  are  con- 
scious beings  possessed  of  a free  will,  but  that,  unlike 
human  beings,  they  are  in  constant  action  and  with- 
out evil  (“Moreh,”  ii.  6-7).  Far  from  accepting 
Scripture  in  its  literal  meaning,  when  angels  are  in- 
troduced, he  finds  the  term  “ angel  ” applied  to  men. 


to  elements,  and  to  animals,  as  well  as  to  ideals  per- 
ceived by  the  Prophets.  “ Natural  forces  and  angels 
are  identical.  When  the  rabbis  (Midr.  Eccl.  x.  7) 
say : ‘ When  man  sleeps,  his  soul  speaks  to  the  angel, 
and  the  angel  to  the  cherub,’  man’s  imaginative 
faculty  is  called  angel,  and  his  intellectual  facult}" 
is  called  cherub.  The  form  in  which  angels  appear 
characterizes  the  mental  vision  of  the  seer.  ” He  thus 
distinguishes  between  angels  endowed  with  eternal 
life — such  as  the  Spheric  Intelligences — and  the 
perishable  phenomena.  But  then  these  spheres  and 
angels  were  not  created  for  our  sake,  says  Mai- 
monides  (“Moreh,”  iii.  13)  in  opposition  to  Saadia, 
who  sa3's:  “Man  is  superior  to  everything  formed 
of  eartidy  matter,  but  exceedingly  inferior  to  the 
spheres  and  intelligences.”  Of  such  spheres,  Aris- 
totle counted  tiff}’,  numbering  as  many  ideals. 
Maimonides,  with  later  philosojrhers,  assumes  these 
to  be  ten,  the  Tenth  Intelligence  being  the  Active 
Intellect.  For  this  reason,  Maimonides  follows  the 
Cabala  in  counting  ten  classes  of  angels  (“Yesode 
ha-Torah,”  ii.  7). 

In  the  Cabala  two  currents  run  in  parallel  lines. 
The  practical  Cabala,  bent  upon  overruling,  through 
incantations,  the  destinies  of  earthly 
Cabalistic  life  by  the  higher  powers,  is  ever  busy 
View.  finding  new  names  of  angels  able  to 
control  the  lower  forces.  Such  at- 
tempts arc  made  in  “Sefer  ha-Razim,”  which  is  a 
list  of  angels  for  the  months  of  the  year,  in  the 
“ Sefer  Raziel,  ” and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Neoplatonic  view  of  Emanation,  and  the  idea 
of  the  macrocosm,  or  the  world  in  its  totalitj', 
being  the  evolution  of  the  image  of  God,  the  type 
of  which  is  man  as  microcosm,  necessarily  made 
man  the  object  of  Creation,  so  that  in  this  view  he 
ranks  above  the  angels  (Zohar,  iii.  68);  while  they 
(the  angels)  belong  to  the  lower  realm,  to  the  world 
of  formation  (yezirah),  and  not  to  that  of  Creation 
(herinli),  to  which  the  higher  spirits  belong.  The 
angels  are  intellectual,  spiritual  beings,  yet  invested 
with  a shining  garb  to  make  them  visible  to  man 
(Frank  and  Jellinek,  “Cabala,”  p.  161;  Joel,  “Reli- 
gionsphilosophie  d.  Zohar,”  pp,  378-379). 

How  far  Jewish  Angelology  was  influenced  bj’ 
Babjdonian  and  Persian  mythology,  and  what  its 
relations  are  to  Mandaean  lore  and 
Relation  to  Egyptian-Hellenistic  gnosticism,  is 
to  non-  still  a matter  of  dispute  among  stu- 
Jewish  Re-  dents  (see  Kohut,  “Jiid.  Angelologle  ” ; 
ligions.  Schorr,  “He-Haluz,”  viii.  1-130;  Gun- 
kel,  “Schopfung  und  Chaos”;  Die- 
terich,  “Abraxas”;  Kessler,  “ Mandaeans ” in  Schaaf 
and  Herzog’s  “Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowl- 
edge.” The  Manda;ans  also  speak  of  angels  of  light 
(not  kings,  Brandt,  “Mandilische  Schriften,”  p.  14) 
surrounding  the  king  of  light  (Brandt, “ Mandilische 
Religion,”  p.  43;  “Mandilische  Schriften,”  p.l4),  and 
of  angels  of  wrath  surrounding  the  evil  spirit  Ruali 
(Brandt,  “Mandilische  Religion,  ”p.  133);  of  three  an- 
gels, or  guardian  spirits,  accompanying  Adam  (ibid. 
pp.  44,  133);  of  the  angel  Yofim  (Yofatin)  (ibid.  pj). 
36,  198);  of  Ptahil  (Gabriel),  the  assistant  of  the  Lord 
of  Life  at  the  world’s  creation  (ibid.  pp.  34,  35,  44,  50- 
55) ; of  the  great  sardonyx  (p.  331)  as  well  as  of  Aza- 
zel  (p.  198);  of  the  seven  nether  worlds  with  their 
archdemons  as  rulers  (“Mandilische  Schriften,”  pj). 
137-183).  But  Per.sian  mythology  is  throughout  in- 
terwoven with  Angelology  (see  Brandt,  “ Mandilische 
Religion,”  pp.  194-198).  Coptic  gnosticism,  also, 
has  Ariel  as  king  of  the  nether  world,  corresponding 
with  Ur  of  the  Mandaeans  (see  Schmidt,  “ Gnostische 
Schriften  in  Koptischer  Sprache,”  p.  413). 

That  the  archons,  the  seventy-two  rulers  of  the 
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world  (Schmidt,  ibid.  p.  194),  are  alluded  to  iu  I Cor. 
ii.  6-8;  Gal.  iv.  3,  9;  aud  elsewhere,  by  Paul,  has 
been  shown  by  Everling,  “ Die  Pauliuische  Angelo- 
logie  uud  Dilmonologie,”  pp.  12,  75.  The  “angel 
worship  ” (Col.  ii.  18)  is  of  the  Gnostics,  not  of  the 
Jews.  For  Christian  Augelology  in  general,  Zunz 
(“S.  P.”  p.  148)  may  be  quoted:  “The  Coptic,  the 
Abyssinian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  churches 
adopted  the  invocation  of  angels  in  their  liturgy; 
and  since  the  tenth  century  the  whole  earth  has  been 
divided  among  the  various  tutelary  angels  and 
saints.  ” 

In  the  Koran,  Jewish  and  Gnostic  angelologies 
seem  to  be  intermingled.  In  Mohammed’s  time  the 
old  Arabian  goddesses — Al-Lat,  Al-Uzza,  and  Manat 
— were  spoken  of  as  angels  and  daughters  of  God 
(Koran,  sura  xxxvii.  § 150,  liii.  § 20).  The  chief  of 
all  the  archangels  is  Gabriel  (Jibril);  Michael  comes 
next;  Israfil  (Sarafiel)  sounds  the  trumpet  of  the 
resurrection;  and  Azrael  is  the  angel  of  death  (the 
etymology  of  the  last  name  is  obscure).  Instead 
of  four,  there  are  eight  angels  that 
Moham-  support  the  throne  of  God  (sura  xlix. 
medan  An-  § 17).  Some  angels  have  two,  some 
gelology.  tliree,  others  four  wings  (sura  xxxv. 

§ 2).  “ They  celebrate  the  praise  of 

their  Lord  and  ask  forgiveness  for  those  that  are  on 
earth  ” (sura  xlii.  § 2).  “ Each  man  hath  a succession 
of  angels  before  and  behind  him  ” (sura  xiii.  § 12). 
The  chief  angel,  who  has  charge  of  hell,  is  Malik 
(etymology  unknown).  Hell  has  seven  doors  (sura 
XV.  § 44).  Nineteen  angels  are  set  over  the  lire  (sura 
Ixxiv.  §§  30-31).  Munkar  and  Nakir  are  the  angels 
that  interrogate  the  dead ; and  another  angel,  Ruman, 
makes  each  man  write  down  his  deeds  (Wolff,  “IMu- 
hammedauische  Eschatologie,”  pp.  69,  166).  Re- 
garding the  names  of  other  angels,  used  for  invoca- 
tions and  exorcism,  see  Hughes,  “Diet,  of  Islam,” 
under  “Da'wah  ” (incantation). 
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K. 

ANGELUS  : A Jewish  merchant  in  Rome  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  who,  with  other  merchants — 
Sabbatinus,  Museus,  Salamon,  and  Consiliolus — held 
commercial  relations  with  the  papal  court.  They 
were  associated  in  business  with  Christians  who 
possessed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship ; but  they 
themselves  were  not  enrolled  iu  the  merchants’  gild 
and  did  not  have  those  rights.  A bull  of  Pope  Al- 
exander IV.,  dated  Naples,  February  1,  1255,  ex- 
empted them  from  the  traveling-tax. 

Bibliography:  Registres  d' Alexandre  IV.  Ro.  101;  Roden- 
berg,  Epistolw  sa’c.  xiii.  selectee,  iii.  No.  370;  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Rom,  i.  239. 

H.  V. 

ANGER:  A violent  passion  aroused  by  some 
wrong  experienced ; vengeance  is  sought  upon  the  one 
who  committed  or  caused  it.  It  includes  every  de- 
gree, from  displeasure  and  indignation  at  unworthy 
acts  to  wrath  and  fury.  The  Hebrew  terms  are 
haron  af,  literally,  “the  burning  of  the  nose” — that 
is,“  the  kindling  of  anger  ” ; ‘ehrah,  “a  boiling  over  ” ; 


rot/ez,  “anger”;  ka'as,  “chagrin”;  kezef,  “provoca- 
tion ” ; heviah,  “ wrath  ” ; zaJtf,  " rage  ” ; while  za'am, 
though  translated  in  the  A.  V.  “indignation,”  implies 
rather  an  outpouring  of  fury.  Anger,  therefore,  is 
an  element  of  punitive  or  vindictive  justice  in  man, 
which,  authropopathically,  is  applied  also  to  God. 

Anger  of  God. — Biblical  View : One  of  the 

most  essential  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  aud  hence  also 
of  Judaism,  is  God’s  holiness.  God  is  not  an  intel- 
lectual abstraction,  nor  is  He  conceived  as  a being 
indifferent  to  the  doings  of  man ; and  His  pure  and 
lofty  nature  resents  most  energetically  anything 
wrong  and  impure  in  the  moral  world : “ O Lord, 
my  God,  mine  Holy  One  . . . Thou  art  of  eyes  too 
pure  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity  ” 
(Hab.  i.  12,  13  lleb.).  “The  man  of  unclean  lips 
can  not  bear  the  sight  of  His  holiness  (see  Isa.  vi. 
5).  “The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid  . . . Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire?  ” (Isa. 
xxxiii.  14).  “Evil  shall  not  dwell  with  thee;  scoffers 
[A.  V.  “the  foolish”]  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight” 
(Ps.  V.  4,  5).  “He  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry 
in  my  siglit”  (Ps.  ci.  7).  An  evil  tongue  and  evil 
actions  “provoke  the  eyes  of  his  glory”  (Isa.  iii.  8). 
“For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a consuming  fire,  even  a 
jealous  God”  (Dent.  iv.  24).  His  anger  is  kindled 
not  only  by  idolatry  (Dent.  vi.  15,  ix.  19,  xxix.  17; 
II  Kings,  xvii.  18,  and  elsewhere),  b}'  rebellion  (Num. 
xi.  1),  ingratitude  (Num.  xi.  10),  disregard  of  things 
holy  (Num.  xvii.  13,  xvi.  4,  7 ; Lev.  x.  6;  Num.  xxv. 
3;  ll  Sam.  vi.  7;  Isa.  v.  25).  and  disobedience  (Ex. 
iv.  14),  but  also  by  the  oppression  of  the  poor  (Ex. 
xxii.  23;  Isa.  ix.  16,  x.  4). 

The  divine  Anger  kindled  becomes  “a  fire  which 
shall  burn  unto  the  lowest  nether  world  and  con- 
sume the  earth  with  her  increase  and  set  on  fire  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains”  (Dent,  xxxii.  22; 
compare  Jer,  xv.  14,  xvii.  4;  Ps.  xxi.  10,  Ixxviii. 
21).  “Wherefore  my  fury  and  mine  anger  was 
poured  forth  and  blazed  up  [A.  V.  “xvas  kindled”] 
in  the  cities  of  Judah  aud  the  streets  of  Jerusalem; 
so  that  they  became  waste  and  desolate  as  they  are 
at  this  day”  (Jer.  xliv.  6;  compare  also  Isa.  xiii. 
25,  and  Ps.  Ixxix.  5).  Especially  forcible  is  the  de- 
scription of  God’s  avenging  wrath  in  Nahum,  i.  6, 
where  the  physical  and  moral  forces  combine  to 
make  the  prophet  exclaim:  “ Who  can  stand  before 
his  wrath  [A.  V.  “indignation  ”]?  and  who  can  abide 
iu  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ? His  fury  is  poured 
out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by 
him.”  At  times  the  divine  Anger  is  sent  forth  as  an 
elementary  force  to  work  destruction  on  individuals 
or  nations  (Ex.  xv.  7:  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49;  Job,  xx.  23; 
Isa.  XXX.  30);  or  God  (like  the  goddess  of  destiny) 
offers  a wine-cup  of  foaming  wrath  to  the  nations 
to  drink  of  and  become  mad  (Jer.  xxv.  15etscr/.). 
“God  as  a righteous  judge  is  wroth  every  day  ” (Ps. 
vii.  12,  7/e5. ; A.  V.  translates  this  differently) ; and 
He  has  certain  set  days  for  the  outbursts  of  His 
Anger  (Isa.  xiii.  13;  Zeph.  i.  15,  18,  ii.  2,  3;  Ezek.  vii. 
19;  Lam.  i.  12,  ii.  1,  21,  22;  Prov.  xi.  4;  Job,  xx.  28). 
Hence  the  day  of  wrath  corresponds  to  the  Day  of 
Judgment  or  doomsday  (Zeph.  i.  15,  ii.  2,  iii.  8 and 
elsewhere). 

But  whether  directed  against  natural  powers  (Ps. 
xviii.  9,  16;  compare,  however,  Hab.  iii.  8),  against 
individuals  (II  Sam.  vi.  7),  against 

Principles  Israel  (Dent.  xxix.  27,  Jer.  xxv.  37 
of  Ap-  et  seq),  or  the  nations  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3,  6 ; 

plication.  Jer.  x.  25;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  5);  whether 
it  inflicts  immediate  death  (Num.  xi. 
33,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38),  or  uses  the  foe  as  a rod  (“  O As- 
sj’rian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,”  Isa.  x.  5),  God’s  anger 
is  never  the  outburst  of  a mere  capricious  passion, 
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but  is  a necessary  element  of  His  moral  order.  “ Fuiy 
is  not  in  me”  (Isa.  xxvii.  4).  It  is  restrained  and 
controlled  by  divine  mercy,  the  correlate  attribute 
of  justice.  As  Hosea,  xi.  8,  9 says:  “Mine  heart  is 
turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  to- 
gether; I will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine 
anger.  ” “ Full  of  compassion  ...  he  many  a time 
turned  away  his  anger  and  did  not  stir  up  all  his 
wrath”  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  38).  God  is  also  “long-suffer- 
ing” {erek  appayim)  “slow  to  anger”  (Ex.xxxiv. 
6;  Nahum,  i.  3).  “Though  thou  wast  angry  with 
me,  thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou  comfortest 
me”  (Isa.  xii.  1).  “In  wrath  thou  rememberest 
merc}^  ” (Hab.  iii.  2,  Heb.).  “I  will  not  contend  for- 
ever, neither  will  I always  be  wroth  ” (Isa.  Ivii.  16). 
“ In  my  wrath  I smote  thee  but  in  my  favor  have  I 
had  mercy  on  thee  ” (Isa.  lx.  10). 

Anger  at  sin  (the  outflow  of  middat  ha-din  = jus- 
tice) and  compassion  upon  the  sinner  (the  outflow 
of  middat  ha-rahamim  = mercy),  while  they  are 
merely  human  conceptions  of  God,  are  inseparable 
from  God’s  manifestations  as  the  righteous  ruler  of  the 
world.  Without  the  former  there  would  be  no  fear 
of  God  or  obedience  to  His  law  (Ex.  xx.  20;  Deut. 
xi.  16, 17 ; Josh.  xxiv.  19,  20);  without  the  latter,  no 
repentance  or  return  of  the  sinner  to  the  path  of  life 
(Micah,  vii.  18;  Jonah,  iii.  9;  Ezek.  xviii.  23).  Great 
calamities  that  befell  the  land  under  Herod  were 
ascribed  to  the  “anger  of  God”  (Josephus,  “Ant.” 
XV.  9,  § 1). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : God’s  Anger  is 

often  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  God  said  to 
Moses : “ Let  my  face  of  wrath  pass  by  and  I will 
give  thee  ease  ” (Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  Ileb.).  Is  there  wrath 
before  God?  Yes,  “God  is  angry  every  day”  (Ps. 
vii.  12,  Heb.) — that  is,  for  a brief  moment  impercep- 
tible to  any  creature : “ For  his  anger  endureth  but  a 
moment;  in  his  favor  is  life”  (Ps.  xxx.  6),  or,  again, 
“Hide  thyself  for  a little  moment  until  the  wrath 
[A.V.  “indignation”]  is  passed ”(Isa.  xxvi.  20).  Ba- 
laam alone  was  able  to  select  the  right  moment  for 
his  curses;  and  he  w'ould  have  annihilated  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  had  not  God  withheld  His  anger  at  the 
critical  moment-  “How  shall  I curse  if  God  doth 
not  curse?  or  how  shall  I pour  out  wrath  if  the 
Lord  doth  not  pour  out  wrath?”  (Num.  xxiii.  8, 
Ileb.).  This  withholding  of  wrath  by  God  is  the 
“ righteousness  ” or  mercies  spoken  of  in  Micah,  vi. 

5.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  knowing  the  time  most  favorable 
to  cursing  to  be  the  early  morning,  wanted  to  use  it 
against  some  troublesome  heretic  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. But  as  he  slept  on  beyond  the  appointed  hour, 
he  took  this  as  a hint  that  heaven  w-as  against  such 
practises  (Ber.  la ; ‘Ab.  Zarah,  Ab).  Rabbi  IMeir  sa}rs : 
“When  the  heathen  kings  rise  in  the  morning  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  sun,  this  is  the  time 
when  God  is  angry”  (Ber.  la).  “As  long  as  there 
are  wicked  men  in  the  world,  so  long  is  there  wrath 
in  the  world”  (Sanh.  xi.,  last  Mishnah,  pp.  111Z>, 

113i).  “ Every  hypocrite  brings  wrath 
Rabbinical  into  the  world”  (Sotah,41a;  Job,  xxxvi. 

Sayings.  13,  “ The  hypocrites  in  heart  heap  up 

wrath  ”).  “ God’s  indignation  is  roused 
when  the  Shekinah  in  the  house  of  worship  has  to 
wait  for  the  number  of  ten  to  begin  the  regular  ser- 
vice ” (R.  Johanan,  Ber.  ab).  If  one  verse  reads, “ God 
is  wrathful  every  day  ” (Ps.  vii.  12,  Ileb.)  and  an- 
other, “ Who  can  tarry  before  his  wrath  ” (Nahum,  i. 

6,  Heb.),  the  one  refers  to  the  judgment  of  the 
community,  the  other  to  that  of  the  individual  (‘Ab 
Zarah,  4a).  If  one  Biblical  passage  reads,  “Fury  is 
not  in  me”  (Isa.  xxvii.  4),  and  another,  “The  Lord 
revengeth  and  is  furious”  (Nahum,  i.  2),  the  one  re- 
fers to  Israel,  the  other  to  the  heathen  nations.  This 


is  explained  later  with  reference  to  Amos,  iii.  2,  Heb. 
The  transgressions  of  Israel  are  punished  in  this 
world,  while  those  of  the  heathen  accumulate  and 
are  punished  in  the  next  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  4a;  compare 
Shab.  306).  Similarly  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  11,  Heb.,  A.  V.  10), 
“ The  w'rath  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  the  remainder 
of  thy  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain,”  is  thus  explained 
in  Yer.  Ma‘as.  iii.  51a:  “ The  divine  wrath  expended 
upon  the  righteous  in  this  world  conduces  to  praise; 
while  the  wrath  is  all  reserved  for  the  wicked  in  the 
next.  ” In  Midr.  Teh.  the  wrath  is  referred  to  Israel 
in  this  world  and  to  the  heathen  nations  on  the  Day 
of  .Judgment  in  the  next  (Midr.  Teh.,  ed.  Buber,  342). 

“The day  of  wrath  ” (Zeph.  i.  15)  is  understood  by 
the  rabbis  (B.  B.  10a,  116a;  Shab.  118a;‘Ab.  Zarah,186) 
to  refer  to  the  Judgment  of  Gehenna; 
The  Day  likewise,  “ the  day  that  shall  burn  as  an 
of  Wrath,  oven  ” (Mai.  iii.  9 ; see  Sanh.  1106;  ‘Ab. 

Zarah,  4a;  Gen.  R.  vi.,  xxi.,  xxvi., 
xlviii. , and  elsewhere).  So  is  the  “ day  of  vengeance  ” 
(Deut.  xxxii.  35,  Samaritan  text)  understood  to  be  the 
great  Judgment  Day  in  Targ.  Yer.  and  Sifre  Deut. 
325  (see  Geiger,  “Urschrift,”  p.  247;“Jud.  Zeit.”ix. 
92 ; Driver’s  “ Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  ” pp.  374 
etseq.).  This  idea  of  a day  of  wrath  reserved  for  the 
wicked  (referred  to  frequently  in  the  “ Sibyllines,”  ii. 
170  and  Fragment,  ii.  38,  iii.  556-561,  810,  iv.  159  et 
seq.,  V.  358;  in  Book  of  Enoch,  ed.  Dillmann,  xcl. 
7-9;  and  also  in  the  Hasidic,  II.  Macc.  vii.  30-38, 
but  not  in  Ecclus.  [Sirach],  v.  7)  finds  its  emphatic 
utterance  in  the  New  Testament : “ O generation  of 
hypocrites  [A.V.,  “vipers  ”],  who  hath  warned  j’ou 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? ” (John  the  Baptist,  in 
Matt.  iii.  7) ; Paul,  in  Rom.  ii.  5 : “ Thou  treasures!  up 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  ” (compare  ib.  i.  18, 
V.  9) ; xii.  19 : “ Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  give  place 
unto  the  [divine]  wrath ; as  it  is  written,  'To  me  be- 
longeth  vengeance  ” (Deut.  xxxii.  35) ; “ The  wrath  of 
God  Cometh  upon  the  sons  of  disobedience  ” (Eph. 
V.  6;  compare  I Thess.  i.  10;  Col.  iii.  6;  Rev.  vi.  17, 
xix.  15;  John,  iii.  36;  Sanday,  “Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans,” p.  41;  and  Hastings,  “Diet.  Bible,”  s.v. 

“ Anger  ”). 

Still,  God’s  anger  is  ever  tempered  with  mercy,  as 
is  evident  from  Hosea,  i.  6 : “I  will  not  have  mercy 
and  yet  I will  forgive  them  ” (Pes. 
Tempered  876;  A.  Y.,  differently).  “The  great 
by  Mercy,  power  of  God  consists  in  his  constrain- 
ing his  anger  and  being  longsuffering 
even  toward  the  wicked  ” (Yoma,  696),  “He  is  long- 
suffering  inasmuch  as  he  sends  his  anger  and  wrath 
far  away  from  his  presence,  so  as  to  grant  the  peo- 
ple time  for  repentance ; like  a king  who  has  two 
harsh  and  fiery  legions,  which  he  sends  into  differ- 
ent countries  lest  their  zeal  and  eagerness  to  punish 
might  interfere  with  the  pacification  of  his  subjects  ” 
(Yer.  Ta‘anit,  ii.  656.).  “ Whatisthe  meaningof  ‘ the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face  ’?  ” (Ex.  xxxiii. 

1 1).  He  said  to  him : “ When  thy  face  shows  anger, 

I shall  appease  thee,  and  if  I show  a face  of  anger, 
thou  mayest  appease  me ” (Ex.  R.  xlv.).  “So  did 
Ishmael  ben  Elisha  praj^  upon  entering  the  Holy  of 
Holies  with  the  holy  incense,  and,  seeing  Akatriel, 
the  head  of  the  archangels,  seated  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High — who  addressed  him  in  the  name  of 
God,  ‘ Bless  me,  my  son ! ’ — ‘May  it  be  thy  will  that 
thy  mercy  prevail  over  thine  anger  and  thy  mercy 
be  uppermost  among  thy  attributes,  so  that  thou 
mayest  deal  with  thy  children  after  the  measure  of 
loving-kindness  and  go  beyond  that  of  strict  jus- 
tice!’” Another  version  is:  God  Himself  prays: 
“May  my  mercy  prevail  upon  mine  anger  and  my 
merey  be  uppermost  among  mine  attributes,  so  that 
I may  deal  with  my  children  after  the  measure  of 
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loving-kindness  and  go  beyond  that  of  strict  jus- 
tice!” (Ber.  la). 

A “ philosopher  ” ( DlSDvS ) asked  R.  Gamaliel : 
“Since  your  God  is  ‘ a consuming  fire,’  why  does  he 
take  vengeance  upon  the  idolaters  and  not  upon  the 
idols  themselves?”  And  he  answered:  “Suppose  a 
king  has  a disrespectful  son,  who  gave  his  dog  the 
name  of  his  father  and  swore  by  that  name,  shall 
the  father  vent  his  anger  upon  the  dog  or  upon  his 
irreverent  son?”  It  is  the  idolater,  not  the  irre- 
sponsible idol,  that  excites  God’s  anger  (‘Ab.  Zarah, 
54i). 

Maimonides,  in  “Moreh,”i.  36,  declares  that  wher- 
ever Anger  is  applied  to  God  in  the  Bible,  it  has  ref- 
erence to  idolatrous  practises,  the  idolater  being  the 
hater  of  the  Lord.  (As  to  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
statement,  see  the  commentaries:  but  as  to  its  gen- 
eral meaning,  compare  Ab.  R.  N.  xvi. : “Love  all 
fellow  creatures,  but  hate  those  that  are  haters  of 
God”;  also  Pes.  1136.) 

Anger  in  Man  : If  this  be  the  outburst  of  a holy 
indignation  at  the  sight  of  wrong  done,  it  is  Zeal 
(kinah),  and  conducive  to  godliness  (see  Num.  xxv. 
13;  I Kings,  xix.  10,  14;  Ps.  Ixix.  9).  Anger  kindled 
into  passion,  however,  is  conducive  to  strife  (Prov. 
XXX.  33).  “He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  un- 
derstanding, but  he  that  is  hasty  of  temper  [A.  V. 
“spirit”]  exalteth  folly”  (Prov.  xiv.  29;  compare 
Prov.  xii.  16,  xiv.  17;  Job,  v.  2;  Ecclus.  xxvii. 
30).  “ A wrathful  man  stirreth  up  strife:  he  that  is 
slow  to  anger  appeaseth  strife  ” (Prov.  xv.  18).  “ He 
that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  ” 
(Prov.  xvi.  32).  “Be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be 
angry ; for  anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools  ” 
(Eccl.  vii.  9).  Jacob  already  condemned  Anger  in 
his  sons  Simon  and  Levi,  although  it  was  the  out- 
flow of  righteous  indignation : “ Cursed  be  their  an- 
ger, for  it  was  fierce ; and  their  wrath,  for  it  was 
cruel”  (Gen.  xlix.  7). 

Anger  is  condemned  in  stronger  terms  in  apocr}^- 
phal  and  rabbinical  literature  (Ecclus.  i.  22):  “A 
furious  man  can  not  be  justified; 
In  Apoc-  for  the  sway  of  his  fury  shall  be  his 

ryphal  destruction.  ” In  the  Testaments  of  the 
and  Rab-  Patriarchs  almost  the  whole  Testament 

binical  of  Dan  (chaps,  i.-vi.)  dwells  on  anger 
Literature.  (Dan  having  been  one  of  those  reported 
to  his  father  by  Joseph  as  having  eaten 
forbidden  meat ; see  Geiger,  “Jlid.  Zeit.”vii.  131): 

“ One  of  the  spirits  of  Belial  wrought  with  me,  saying  : Take 
this  sword  and  with  it  slay  Joseph.  . . . This  is  the  spirit  of  an- 
ger that  counseled  me  that  even  as  a leopard  rendeth  a kid,  so 
should  1 rend  Joseph.  . . . There  is  blindness  in  anger,  my  chil- 
dren, and  no  wrathful  man  regardeth  any  person  with  truth,  for 
though  it  be  a father  or  a mother,  he  treats  them  as  enemies ; 
though  he  be  a brother,  he  knoweth  him  not ; though  he  be  a 
prophet,  he  disobeyeth  him ; though  a righteous  man,  he  re- 
gardeth him  not ; a friend  he  doth  not  acknowledge.  For  the 
spirit  of  anger  encompasseth  him  with  the  nets  of  deceit,  and 
through  lying  darkeneth  his  mind  and  giveth  him  a vision  of 
his  own  making ; it  affecteth  his  eye  with  hatred  of  the  heart 
and  giveth  him  another  heart  against  his  brother.  My  children, 
mischievous  is  anger ; it  changeth  the  body  of  the  angry  man 
into  another,  and  over  his  soul  it  getteth  the  mastery.  . . . 
He  who  is  wrathful,  if  he  be  a mighty  man,  hath  a trebie  power 
in  his  anger;  yea,  even  though  he  be  weak,  yet  hath  he  two- 
fold of  that  which  is  his  by  nature ; for  wrath  aideth  much  in 
mischief.  . . . Therefore  w'hen  any  man  speaketh  against  you, 
be  not  moved  unto  anger.  . . . Depart  from  wrath.  . . . Cast 
away  wrath  and  lying,  and  love  truth  and  longsuffering.” 

“ Be  not  prone  to  anger,  for  anger  leadetli  to  mur- 
der; nor  a zealot  {Zrj’kuTi^g),  nor  contentious,  nor 
quick-tempered ; for  murder  also  is  the  outcome  of 
these”  (Didache,  iii.  2);  compare  “Whosoever  is 
angry  with  his  brother  without  a cause  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment”  (Matt.  v.  22).  “Be  slow 
to  wrath  (Ppadvc  eig  bpyiiv),  for  the  wrath  of  man 


worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ” (.Tames,  i.  19, 
20).  A very  similar  expression  occurs  in  Ab.  v.  11 
{Kaslieh  Uk‘os)\  “There  are  four  dispositions-  (1)  He 
who  is  easily  provoked  and  easily  pacified — his  gain 
is  cancelled  by  his  loss;  (2)  He  who  is  hard  to  pro- 
voke and  hard  to  pacify — his  loss  is  canceled  by  his 
gain;  (3)  The  one  who  is  hard  to  provoke  (nc^p 
D1J?3^5)  and  easily  pacified  is  a Hasid ; (4)  He  who  is 
easily  provoked  and  hard  to  pacify  is  wicked.” 

One  of  the  especial  virtues  practised  by  the  Hasi- 
dim  (Essenes)  was  to  restrain  anger  and  to  show  a mild 
temper  (see  Josephus,  “B.  .1.”  ii.  8,  § 6;  Philo,  “On 
the  Virtuous  Being  Free,”  xii.).  Thus  Eliezerb.  Hyr- 
canus  taught,  Ab.  ii.  14;  “Be  not  easily  provoked 
(compare  Hillel’s  saying,  “The  irritable  man  can  not 
teach,”  Ab.  ii.  4).  Likewise,  the  moral  teachings  at 
the  end  of  Paul’s  epistles;  “Now  ye  also  put  off 
all  these:  anger,  wrath,  malice,”  etc.  (Col.  iii.  8; 
compare  Gal.  v.  26,  Eph.  vi.  4).  Especially  signifi- 
cant is  Eph.  iv.  26 : “Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not;  let  not 
the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath  ” — a teaching  shown 
by  Resch  (“Agrapha,”  pp.  110,  210),  to  be  taken 
from  some  “ Scripture  ” based  upon  Ps.  iv.  4 (com- 
pare Ber.  19«) ; “ If  one  of  the  wise  have  committed  a 
sin  at  night,  be  sure  that  he  has  repented  (upon  his 
bed)  and  bear  him  no  grudge  the  following  day  ” 
(Baraita  de-R.  Ishmael ; compare  Ber.  19rt).  “ God 

loves  him  who  never  gets  angry  ” (Pes.  1136).  “The 
mysterious  name  of  ‘ Forty -two  ’ is  entrusted  only 
to  him  who  is  retiringly  chaste  (JIDV)  and  who  never 
gets  angry”  (Kid.  71«).  To  R.  Judah,  brother  of 
Selathe  Hasid,  Elijah  the  prophet  said;  “Do  not  get 
angry  and  you  will  not  sin  ” (Ber.  296).  A man  who 
gets  angry,  if  he  be  one  of  the  wise,  his  wisdom  de- 
parts from  him : for  Moses  in  his  anger  forgot  the  law ; 
and  Eleazar,  his  nephew,  had  to  declare  it  (Num. 
xxxi.  21).  If  he  be  a prophet,  the  spirit  of  prophcc}' 
forsakes  him;  for  Elisha  in  his  anger  had  to  invoke 
the  musician’s  aid  to  call  back  the  spirit  that  had  left 
him  (II  Kings,  iii.  14,  15).  Nay,  if  heaven  assigned 
a high  rank  to  him,  it  will  be  taken  away;  for 
of  Eliab,  the  brother  of  David,  God  said,  “ I have  re- 
fused him  ” (I  Sam.  xvi.  7) — the  reason  for  which  is 
afterward  given  in  I Sam.  xvii.  28:  “Eliab’s  anger 
was  kindled  against  David  ” (Pes.  666). 

“A  man  who  gets  angry  will  be  overcome  by  the 
powers  of  Gehenna,  and  his  body  by  ailments  of  the 
belly,”  according  to  Eccl.  xi.  10,  and  Deut.  xxviii. 
65.  “He  despiseth  the  Shekinah  as  it  is  written: 

‘ The  wicked  in  the  height  of  his  wrath  will  not  seek 
God;  God  is  not  in  his  thoughts’  (Ps.  x.  4,  Heb.). 
“He  forgets  his  learning  and  grows  foolish;  nay, 
his  sins  will  be  more  numerous  than  his  meritorious 
acts”  (Ned.  22ffi,  6).  “He  who  in  his  wrath  tears 
his  goods  or  garments  is  like  a worshiper  of  idols, 
for  it  is  written;  ‘ There  shall  no  strange  god  be  in 
thee  ’ (Ps.  Ixxxi.  10  [A.  V.  9]);  this  is  the  evil  spirit 
that  enters  man  through  auger  ” (Shah.  1056). 

“ In  three  things  a man  is  tested : in  his  cup 
(pekoso),  his  purse  (bekiso),  and  his  anger  (beka'aso)” 
(‘Er.  656).  'The  verse,  “All  the  days  of  the  afflicted 
are  evil  ” (Prov.  xv.  15),  refers  to  the  quick-tempered 
(B.  B.  1456).  “His  life  is  no  life”  (Pes.  1136);  “his 
anger  is  the  only  profit  he  has  ” (Kid.  41a,  Eccl.  R. 
to  vii.  9).  “By  what  virtue  did.st  thou  merit  a long 
life?  ” was  the  question  put  to  Ze'ira  or  to  Adda  b. 
Ahabah ; and  the  answer  was : “ I never  excited  anger 
in  my  household  ” (Ta'anit,  206) ; “ every  irritable  man 
is  a fool  ” (Koh.  R.  to  xi.  10). 

Still  there  is  also  a righteous  Anger.  The  verse, 
“Better  is  anger  than  laughter”  (Eccl.  vii.  3),  is 
explained  in  Koh.  R.  ad  loc. ; better  would  have  been 
the  Anger  which  David  should  have  displayed  to- 
ward Amnon  and  Adouijah  than  the  laughter  of 
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justice  over  their  fall  as  described  in  H Sam.  xiii.  33, 
I Kings,  i.  6.  If  the  learned  man  becomes  angry, 
it  is  the  zeal  for  the  Law  that  makes 
Righteous  him  so ; for  “ Is  not  my  word  like  a tire, 

Anger.  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?”  (Jer. 
xxiii.  29,  Ileh.).  Nevertheless  the  scholar  should  also 
accustom  himself  to  mildness  of  temper  (Ta'anit,  4rt). 
In  a public  address  Kabbi  Jose  once  said:  “Father 
Elijah  was  quick-tempered” ; whereupon  the  prophet 
failed  to  appear  to  him  for  three  days.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Rabbi  Jose  inquired  of  Elijah  why  he 
was  absent.  “Because  you  called  me  quick-tem- 
pered,” was  the  answer.  “Thou  hast  only  cor- 
roborated my  opinion  of  thee,”  said  R.  Jose  (Sanh. 
113«,  b).  K. 

ANGLO-ISRAELISM  : A theory  which  iden- 
tifies the  Anglo-Saxon  race  with  the  Lost  Ten 
Tribes.  Its  adherents,  who  claim  that  the  promises 
given  to  Israel  will  be  fulfilled  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land and  America,  are  said  to  number  2,000,000  in 
England  and  the  United  States;  and  at  one  time 
they  included  in  their  ranks  a member  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Lords  and  a colonial  bishop  of  the 
Chureh  of  England.  They  have  issued  several 
weeklies  in  defense  of  their  views ; and  there  is  one 
publisher  in  London  whose  publieations  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  cause.  Strictly  speaking,  the  believ- 
ers in  Anglo-Israelism  do  not  form  a sect,  as  most 
of  its  members  retain  communion  with  the  Chureh  of 
England,  and  they  only  hold  their  views  as  a supple- 
mentary pious  opinion. 

The  first  person  who  seems  to  have  broached  these 
views  was  the  eccentric  Richard  Brothers  (1757- 
1824),  who  styled  himself  “Nephew  of 
History  of  the  Almighty,”  and,  in  his  “Revealed 
Movement.  Knowledge”  (1794),  claimed  to  be  de- 
scended from  David  and  prophesied 
that  he  would  be  revealed  as  prince  of  the  Hebrews 
on  Nov.  19,  1795.  In  1822  Brothers  published  his 
“ Correct  Account  of  the  Invasion  of  England  by 
the  Saxons,  Showing  the  English  Nation  to  be  De- 
scendants of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes,”  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  movement.  He 
was  followed  by  .1.  Wilson  (“  Our  Israelitish  Origin,” 
1845),  who  placed  the  theory  upon  its  present  basis; 
by  W.  Carpenter  (“  Israelites  Found  ”),  and  by  P'.  R. 
A.  Glover  (“England  the  Remnant  of  Judah”);  and 
the  movement  obtained  a somewhat  distinguished 
adherent  in  C.  Piazzi  Smith,  astronomer  ro}^!  for 
Scotland,  who  in  his  bizarre  work,  “Our  Inheritance 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,”  attempted  to  prop  up  the 
cause  by  showing  the  identity  of  British  weights  and 
measures  with  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  He- 
brews. The  chief  representative,  however,  in  Eng- 
land was  Edward  Hike,  of  whose  “Identification 
of  the  British  Nation  with  Lost  Israel,”  London, 
1871,  a quarter  million  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
sold.  He  also  published  for  several  years  a weekly 
journal,  “The  Nation’s  Leader,”  and  a monthly 
magazine,  “Life  from  the  Dead.”  In  America  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  movement  appear  to  have  been 
G.  W.  Greenwood,  who  published  a monthly  jour- 
nal, “Heir  of  the  World,”  New  York,  1880,  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Poole,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The  theory 
has  even  extended  to  Germany,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  attracted  much  notice  there.  A 
work  by  S.  Backhaus,  “Die  Germanen  ein  Semi- 
tischer  Volksstamm,”  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1878. 

The  theory  of  Anglo-Israelism  is  based  upon  an 
extremely  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  represented  by  King  James’s  version  and  by 
an  application  of  texts  brought  together  from  the 


prophecies  about  Israel ; and  its  advocates  attempt  to 
bring  their  readers  into  the  dilemma  that  England 
and  its  colonies  must  be  the  Israel  to 
Chief  Ar-  whom  the  promises  were  made  in  the 
guments.  Bible,  or  that  these  promises  have  been 
unfulfilled.  At  the  start,  distinction 
is  made  between  the  ultimate  fates  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  For  the  former  all  the  blessings  of  the 
Bible  are  reserved ; whereas  the  latter,  represented 
in  modern  times  by  the  Jews,  are  to  experience 
all  the  curses  threatened  to  the  backsliding  people  in 
the  prophecies.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  in  the 
prophecies  Israel  will  change  his  name  (Hosea,  i.  9), 
be  numberless  {ibid.  ii.  1),  dwell  in  islands  (Isa. 
xxiv.  15)  with  colonies  and  be  the  chief  of  the  na- 
tions (Micah,  V.  8),  Judah  will  be  a bjwvord  (Jer. 
XV.  4).  The  “isles”  (Isa.  xli.  1,  xlii.  4),  to  which  Is- 
rael was  banished,  were  to  be  north  (Jer.  iii.  12)  and 
west  (Isa.  xxiv.  15)  of  Palestine,  and  to  be  in  a 
cold  climate,  since  it  is  said:  “Heat  nor  sun  will 
smite  them  ” (Isa.  xlix.  10).  It  was  further  prophe- 
sied that  the  isles  would  become  too  small  for  Israel 
(Isa.  xlix.  19)  and  that  Israel  should  be  a nation 
and  company  of  nations  (Gen.  xxxv.  11).  It  would, 
therefore,  have  eolonies  (Isa.  xlix.  20,  liv.  3),  so 
that  it  might  surround  the  nations  (Deut.  xxxii.  7-9) 
and  be  above  them  all  (Deut.  vii.  6,  xiv.  2,  xxviii. 
1).  The  children  of  Israel  wull  always  know  and 
recognize  the  Lord  (Isa.  lix.  21,  xlix. 
Biblical  3),  which  of  course  is  interpreted  to 
Texts.  mean,  “will  be  members  of  the  true 
Church  of  England.”  The  Anglo- 
Israelitcs  triumphantly  ask,  “ What  nation  save  Eng- 
land corresponds  to  all  these  prophetic  signs?”  In 
further  confirmation  it  is  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Manasseh  was  to  become  an  independent 
nation  (Gen.  xlviii.  19):  the  United  States  obviously 
represents  Manasseh.  Both  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
shall  exterminate  the  aborigines  (“  push  the  people 
together  ”)  in  the  countries  into  which  they  spread 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  The  lion  and  the  unicorn  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Num.  xxiv.  8,  9 ; while  the  American 
eagle  is  intended  in  the  propliecy  in  Ezek.  xvii.  3. 
The  promise  that  Israel  “ shall  possess  the  gates  of 
his  enemies  ” (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60)  is  taken  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  possession  by  England  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Heligoland,  Aden,  and  Singapore.  Finally, 
it  was  prophesied  that  Israel  should  bear  another 
name  (Isa.  Ixv.  15)  and  speak  another  tongue  (Isa. 
xxviii.  11).  All  these  characteristics  of  Israel,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Judah,  are  fulfilled,  it  is  contended, 
in  England,  its  colonies,  and  the  United  States. 

The  historical  connection  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
English  with  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  is  deduced  as 
follows:  The  Ten  Tribes  were  transferred  to  Baby- 
lon about  720  b.c.  ; and  simultaneously,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Scythians,  including  the  tribe  of 
the  SacctE,  appeared  in  the  same  district;  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Saxons  afterward  passed  over  into 
Denmark — the  “ mark  ” or  country  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan — and  thence  to  England.  Another  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  which  remained  “in 
Historic  ships  ” (Judges,  v.  17)  made  its  appear- 
Connection.  ance  in  Ireland  under  the  title  of 
“Tuatha-da-Danan.”  Tepid,  a de- 
scendant of  the  royal  house  of  David,  arrived  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  native  annals,  in  580  B.c. 
From  her  was  descended  Feargus  More,  king  of 
Argyll,  an  ancestor  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  thus 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  that  “ the  line  of  David  shall 
rule  for  ever  and  ever  ” (II  Chron.  xiii.  5,  xxi.  7). 
The  Irish  branch  of  the  Danites  brought  with  them 
Jacob’s  stone,  which  has  always  been  used  as  the 
coronation  - stone  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
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Euglaail,  and  is  now  preserved  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Somewhat  inconsistently,  the  prophecy  that  the 
Canaanites  should  trouble  Israel  (Num.  xxxiii.  55, 
Josh,  xxiii.  18)  is  applied  to  the  Irish.  The  land  of 
Arzareth,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  transplanted 
(H  Esd.  xiii.  45),  is  identified  with  Ireland  by  di- 
viding the  former  name  into  two  parts,  the  former 
of  which  is  erez,  or  “ land  ” ; the  latter,  Ar,  or  “ Ire.  ” 
Philology,  of  a somewhat  primitive  kind,  is  also 
brought  in  to  support  the  theory : the  many  Biblical 
and  quasi-Jewish  names  borne  by  Eng- 
Philolog-  lishmen  are  held  to  prove  their  Israel- 
ical  Ar-  itish  origin  (H.  E.  Nicholls,  “ Surnames 
guments.  of  the  English  People  ”).  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  derive  the  English 
language  itself  from  Hebrew  (R.  Govell,  ‘‘English 
Derived  from  Hebrew  ”).  Thus,  “ bairn  ” is  derived 
fromSa?'  (“son”),  “berry”  ivomperi  (“fruit”),  “gar- 
den” from  gedar,  “kid”  from  gedi,  “scale”  from 
shekel,  and  ‘‘kitten”  from  quiton  (fcr/fcw,  =“ little ”). 
The  termination  “ ish  ” is  identified  with  the  Hebrew 
fsA(“man”);  “Spanish”  means  “Spain-man”;  while 
“ British”  is  identified  with  Berit-ish  (“  man  of  the 
covenant  ”).  Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  these  phil- 
ological identifications  is  that  of  “jig”  with  chag 
{hag  =“  festival  ”). 

Altogether,  by  the  application  of  wild  guesswork 
' about  historical  origins  and  philological  analogies, 
and  by  a slavishly  literal  interpretation  of  selected 
phrases  of  prophec)',  a case  was  made  out  for  the 
identification  of  the  British  race  with  the  Lost  Ten 
Tribes  of  Israel  sufficient  to  satisfy  uncritical  per- 
sons desirous  of  finding  their  pride  of  race  confirmed 
by  Holy  Scripture.  The  whole  theory  rests  upon 
an  identification  of  the  word  “isles”  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible  unjustified  by  modern 
philology,  which  identifies  the  original  word  with 
“coasts”  or  “distant  lands ” without  any  implica- 
tion of  their  being  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Modern 
ethnography  does  not  confirm  in  anj^  way  the  iden- 
tification of  the  Irish  with  a Semitic  people;  while 
the  English  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Scandinavians, 
of  whom  there  is  no  trace  in  Mesopotamia  at  any 
period  of  history.  English  is  a branch  of  the  Aryan 
stock  of  languages,  and  has  no  connection  with  He- 
brew. The  whole  movement  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  a reductio  ad  absurd, uin  of  too  literal  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  prophecies. 

The  Anglo-Israelite  theory  has  of  recent  years 
been  connected  with  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews, 
in  which  the  Anglo-Israelites  see  further  confirma- 
tion of  their  position  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
threats  prophesied  against  Judah.  This  side  of  the 
subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  T.  R.  Hewlett  in 
“An  Anglo-Israel  Jewish  Problem,”  Philadelphia, 
1892;  supplement,  1894. 
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ANGLO-JEWISH  ASSOCIATION:  An  or- 
ganization formed  by  Jews  of  the  British  empire 
having  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  progress  among  the  Jews;  and  the 
obtaining  of  protection  for  those  who  may  suffer  in 


consequence  of  being  Jews.  Some  far  seeing  and 
large-minded  men,  among  them  the  late  Dr.  Benisch 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Lowy  (late  secretary  of  the 
association),  had  many  years  before  its  establish- 
ment conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a society  on 
lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  in  Paris;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Franco-German  war  of  18T0-T1  that  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  the  realization  of  their  idea. 
Grave  aiiprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  work 
of  the  Alliance,  interrupted  by  the  war,  would  suffer 
through  want  of  means;  that  the  unhappy  feud, 
which  had  estranged  the  two  powerful  nations  of 
France  and  Germany,  would,  for  some  time  to  come 
at  least,  prevent  the  Jews  in  both  countries  from  co- 
operating even  in  works  of  philanthropj’,  and  that 
unless  help  came  from  without,  disorganization,  if 
not  dissolution,  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  It  was 
thought  also  that  it  was  time  a body  so  prosperous, 
inlluential,  and  sympathetic  as  the  English  Jews 
should  take  its  stand  by  the  side  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  Jewry,  and  share  in  a movement  full  of 
promise  for  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  race;  and  at 
the  same  time  should  give  the  best  conceivable 
evidence  of  their  sympathy  with  their  brethren 
in  France.  These  were  the  objects  which  guided 
the  promoters  of  the  Anglo-.Jewish  Association;  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  position  occupied  by 
Great  Britain,  it  was  from  the  outset  thought  de- 
sirable that  the  right  of  independent  action  should 
be  reserved  to  the  new  society.  While  it  works  in 
the  utmost  harmony  with  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle,  this  right  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

A large  number  of  prominent  members  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  London  gave  their  adhesion 
to  the  movement,  and  the  Anglo- 

Founda-  .lewish  Association  was  formally  eon- 
tion.  stituted  at  a public  meeting  held  on 
.July  2,  1871.  Efforts  were  made  at 
once  to  obtain  membc'rs  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  British  colonies,  and  within 
the  first  year  branches  were  formed  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  and  promises  of  sup- 
port were  received  from  Gape  Colony  and  some  of 
the  Australian  colonies.  That  these  promises  were 
kept,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Associ- 
ation has  since  then  enlistisl  the  sympathy  of  .Jews  in 
many  quarters  of  the  globe,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  1900  the  society  had  36  branches; 
viz.,  21  in  the  United  Kingdom,  14  in  the  Colonies, 
British  settlements,  and  foreign  countries,  and  1 in 
India.  In  this  respect  the  Anglo-.Jewish  Association 
forms  a powerful  link  between  the  Jews  in  all  parts 
of  the  British  dominions,  for  there  is  no  other  Jew- 
ish body  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  such  exten- 
sive ramifications.  The  late  Professor  Jacob  Waley 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  assoeiation; 
the  vice-presidents  were  Dr.  Benisch,  Sir  Francis 
H.  Goldsmid,  jMr.  (afterward  Sir)  .Julian  Goldsmid, 
Sir  George  Jessel  (then  solicitor-general).  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Mr.  Reuben  D.  Sassoon,  and  Sir  John 
(then  l\Ir.  Serjeant)  Simon.  Of  these  gentlemen 
(five  of  whom  were  at  the  time  members  of  Parlia- 
ment) only  Mr.  Sassoon  survives,  and  his  hame  still 
appears  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  After  the  first 
year  Professor  Waley  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign  the  office  of  president.  The  vacaney  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Baron  Henry  de  Worms 
(now  Lord  Pirbright),  who  held  the  office  for  four- 
teen years.  On  his  resignation  in  1886,  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid  was  elected  president  and  continued  in 
office  until  the  latter  part  of  1895,  when  the  state 
of  his  health  necessitated  his  resignation,  and  Mr. 
Claude  G.  Montefiore  was  then  elected  his  successor. 
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The  present  vice-presidents  are  the  chief  rabbi, 
Dr.  H.  Adler;  Mr.  Ellis  A.  Franklin  (who  is  also 
treasurer),  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Henriques,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kisch,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  F.  D.  INIocatta,  Sir 
George  Faudel-Phillips,  Lord  Rothschild,  Mr.  Leo- 
pold de  Rothschild,  Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  M.P. ; Mr. 
Reuben  D.  Sassoon,  and  Mr.  Leopold  Schloss.  These 
names,  as  tv'cll  as  the  list  of  members  of  the  Council, 
show  that  the  governing  body  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Association  contains  within  its  ranks  representatives 
of  every  section  of  religious  thought  in  the  Jewish 
communities  of  England. 

On  two  important  occasions  the  association  has 
not  acted  independently.  In  the  very  first  year  of 
its  existence  it  was  called  upon  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  persecuted  Jews  in  Rumania.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  not  then  secured  all  the  support, 
either  personal  or  financial,  that  it  required,  the 
Council  thought  it  desirable  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a special  “ Rumanian  Committee,  ” consisting 
mainly  of  its  own  members,  and  with 
The  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  a vice-president 
Rumanian  of  the  association,  as  its  chairman, 
and.  Russo-  As  a consequence  of  the  appointment 

Jewish  of  this  committee,  a great  meeting 
Committees,  was  held  at  the  INIansion  House  early 
in  1872,  w'hen  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
bishop  of  London,  many  members  of  Parliament, 
and  representatives  of  almost  all  the  great  city  houses 
concurred  in  a cry  of  righteous  indignation  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Rumanian  Jews.  About  four 
years  later  the  association,  at  the  request  of  the  Ru- 
manian Committee,  resumed  charge  of  the  duties 
previously  undertaken  by  that  committee.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  down  to  the  present 
time  the  condition  of  the  Rumanian  Jews  has  never 
ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  association. 
Again  in  1882,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia  attained  such  dimensions  as  to  arouse  general 
indignation,  the  association  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  a special  Russo-Jewish  Committee,  representing 
all  sections  of  the  community. 

Apart  from  these  two  great  occasions,  in  which, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  association  did 
not,  as  a body,  take  an  active  part,  there  have 
been,  during  the  past  twenty-nine  years,  innumerable 
cases  in  which  it  has  interposed,  usually  with  suc- 
cess, on  behalf  of  victims  of  oppression  or  persecu- 
tion. These  cases  have  been  of  the  most  varied 
character.  Sometimes  it  has  been  to  quell  an  act- 
ual rising  of  a fanatical  populace  against  the  Jews, 
sometimes  to  nip  in  the  bud  an  anticipated  emeute; 
at  one  time  to  rescue  from  prison,  or  to  procure  a 
fair  trial  for  Jews  falsely  accused  or  the  victims  of 
a vindictive  or  fanatical  official;  at  another  to  obtain 
redress  for  a man  unjustly  punished,  or  compensa- 
tion for  a family  deprived  of  its  head  in  some  relig- 
ious broil;  to  procure  the  revocation  or  mitigation 
of  degrading  regulations  affecting  Jews,  or  the  re- 
moval of  a hostile  governor  or  other  official. 

Not  a single  year  has  passed  without  the  associ- 
ation being  called  upon  to  take  action  in  one  or 
more  matters  arising  out  of  injustice,  oppression, 
or  persecution;  but  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  find 
that,  apart  from  the  standing  grievances  in  Russia 
and  Rumania,  cases  of  official  persecution  in  which 
government  connivance  may  be  suspected  tend  to 
become  more  and  more  rare. 

In  this  department  of  its  work,  the  association 
has  at  all  times  received  the  most  ready  and  cordial 
cooperation  from  the  Foreign  Office,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  party  politics  of  the  government  in  office 
for  the  time  being.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
communications  from  the  Foreign  Office  have  been 


the  means  of  calling  attention  to  cases  upon  w’hich 
action  has  been  subsequently  taken. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  educational  field  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association  has  been  largely  ex- 
tended, and  only  awaits  increased  resources  for  its 
further  development.  With  the  ex- 
Edu-  ception  of  schools  under  its  own  con- 
cational  trol  at  Bombay,  Jerusalem  (the  Evelina 
Work.  de  Rothschild  School  for  Girls),  and 
Mogador  (Morocco)  the  Council  em- 
ploys its  energies  in  the  direction  of  education  by 
helping  to  maintain  schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  Striking 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  several  of  these  schools 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Moslem  and  Christian 
parents  of  high  standing  have  sent  their  children  as 
paying  pupils.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that 
the  association  has  assisted  in  the  education  of  no 
less  than  40,000  children.  In  the  year  1899,  the  num- 
ber of  children  receiving  education  in  schools  sub- 
ventioned  by  the  association  was  9,418;  viz.,  5,666 
boys,  3,497  girls,  and  255  infants  of  both  sexes. 
The  total  of  the  subventions  amounted  to  £2,848 
(114,240). 

Before  the  association  had  been  many  years  in 
existence  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Lon- 
don Committee  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  two  bod- 
ies acting  independently  of  each  other  in  matters 
involving  applications  to  the  British  government. 
The  importance  of  some  such  arrangement  w’as  at 
once  recognized,  and  a formal  compact  was  entered 
into  in  1878,  which  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to, 
and  has  resulted  in  uniformly  harmonious  action. 
This  compact  has  indeed  been  carried  out  beyond 
the  mere  letter,  for  the  two  bodies  have  on  several 
occasions  acted  jointly  in  presenting  addresses  to 
foreign  potentates. 

In  the  year  1893,  the  late  Baron  de  Hirsch  pre- 
sented the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  with  3,600 
fully  paid-up  shares  of  £100  each  in  the  Jewish  Col- 
onization Association,  which  he  had  then  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  permanently  the  work 
he  had  initiated  for  removing  Jews 
Jewish  Col-  from  countries  wdiere  they  were  perse- 
onization  cuted  and  settling  them  in  lands  w'here 
Asso-  they  could  live  under  happier  auspices, 
ciation.  Shortly  before  his  death  in  1896,  the 
baron  (who  had  in  the  meanwhile  be- 
come a vice-president  of  the  association)  gave  this 
body  another  proof  of  his  confidence  by  requesting 
it  to  accept  a further  number  of  shares  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  which  is 
not  competent  by  French  law  to  hold  shares  in  a pub- 
lic company.  A few  weeks  later  the  baron  increased 
the  holding  of  each  institution  in  the  Jewish  Coloni- 
zation Association  by  995  shares,  making  a total  for 
each  body  of  4,595  shares,  from  which,  however,  no 
pecuniary  benefits  accrue  to  the  holders.  The  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association  is  entitled  to  one  representative 
on  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Jewish  Col- 
onization Association,  and  this  position  was  held  in 
1900  by  the  president,  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore. 

M.  D. 

ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORICAL  EXHI- 
BITION: An  exposition  held  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  London,  England,  during  April,  May,  and 
June,  1887,  in  which  were  collected  and  shown  most 
of  the  antiquarian  remains  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  England,  together  with  a collection  of 
objects  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  miscellaneous  Jewish 
antiquities.  The  idea  of  the  exhibition  originated 
with  Isidore  Spielman,  who  enlisted  the  cooperation 
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of  a large  number  of  Englisli  antiquaries.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  exhibition  was  F.  D.  Mocatta. 

The  exhibits  included  a large  number  of  shetarot, 
or  Hebrew  deeds,  relating  to  the  transactions  of  the 
early  English  Jews;  numerous  portraits  of  Anglo- 
Jewish  worthies,  with  engravings  and  caricatures 
bearing  upon  their  lives;  a collection  of  exhibits  from 
the  Beni  Israel  community  of  India,  and  numerous 
specimens  of  ancient  Jewish  coins.  Two  collections 
of  objects  of  Jewish  ecclesiastical  art — one  by  M. 
Strauss  of  Paris,  the  other  by  K.  D.  Sassoon  of  Lon- 
don— attracted  considerable  attention.  The  various 
objects  were  arranged  as  indicated  on  the  accom- 
panying plan. 

During  the  exhibition  a number  of  lectures  were 
given  on  the  various  phases  of  Jewish  history  illus- 


ANGOULEME:  Town  in  the  department  of  Cha- 
rente,  France,  where,  about  1340,  a controversy  took 
place  between  Nathan  ben  Joseph  Official,  and  the 
bi.shop  of  AngoulSme.  In  a letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Angouleme,  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (1227-41)  expressed 
his  deep  dissatisfaction  at  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  of  that  place  by  the  Crusaders. 

Bibliography  : Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  63. 

M.  B. 

ANGRO-MAINYUSH.  See  Ahriman. 

ANGYAL  (ENGEL),  ANNA : Hungarian  au- 
thor; born  at  Veszprim,  1848,  died  1874;  the  daugh- 
ter of  a teacher  in  the  town  of  H6d-Mez6-V'asarhely. 
Versed  in  the  literature  of  Hungary,  France,  and 


trated  by  it;  and  these  papers  were  subsequently 
published  in  book  form.  They  included  an  address 
by  the  eminent  historian  Graetz,  who  visited  London 
expressly  to  deliver  it.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
exhibition  the  shetarot  were  edited  and  published ; 
w'hile  an  edition  de  luxe  of  the  catalogue  of  the  exhi- 
bition, with  28  full-page  illustrations,  put  on  per- 
manent record  many  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
shown.  A distinct  revival  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  England  can  be  traced  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, as  well  as  a renewed  taste  for  beautiful  objects 
of  Jewish  ecclesiastical  art. 

Bibliography  : Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  given 
only  in  the  edition  de  luxe  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Historical  Exhibition,  pp.  207-214,  London,  1887, 
where  full  details  are  given. 

J. 

ANGLO-JEWISH  MAGAZINE,  THE.  See 

Periodicals. 


Germany,  from  a very  early  age,  she  began  her 
literary  career  in  her  sixteenth  year.  Her  first  novel, 
“ Adventures  of  a Hungarian  Family,  ” was  published 
in  the  “ Szegedi  Hirado,”  a Hungarian  magazine.  In 
1865  she  published  in  the  “ Magyar  Izsraelita  ” a short 
novel  entitled  “Prejudices,”  in  which  she  described 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary.  Her  histor- 
ical novel,  “Jlonka  esElemer,”  was  published  in  1868. 
Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Jlldisclie  Frauen,  300, 301. 
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ANGYAL  (ENGEL),  DAVID : Hungarian 
writer;  born  November  30,  1857.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Budapest  he  was  appointed 
high-school  teacher  in  that  city  and  in  spite  of  ab- 
sorbing duties  distinguished  himself  as  a writer  on 
history  and  literature.  Among  his  more  important 
works  are:  “Berzsenyi  Daniel”  (1879),  “Kesmark 
Tokoly  Imre,  1657-1705  ” (1883),  and  “ Magyarorszag 
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Tortenete  II.  Matyastol  HI.  Ferdinand  Halalaig  ” 
(The  History  of  Hungary  from  Matthias  II.  to  the 
Death  of  Ferdinand  III. ) (1889).  The  last  work  forms 
the  sixth  volume  of  Szilagji’s  “Hungarian  National 
History,”  which  was  published  on  the  occasion  of 
the  millennial  celebration  of  the  existence  of  the 
Hungarian  realm.  He  has  translated  several  works 
by  Macaulay,  Paul  Janet,  etc.,  into  Hungarian,  con- 
tributed several  historical  essays  to  the  periodical 
press,  and  edited  the  works  of  the  poets  Kolcsey  and 
Kisfalud3^  Angyal  has  been  baptized. 


Bibliography  : Pallas,  Lexikon,  i.  666 ; Szinnyei,  Magyar  Irak 
Tara,  vol.  i. 
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ANHALT  : An  ancient  principality  of  Germany, 
now  a state  of  the  German  empire;  formerly  divided 
into  four  duchies;  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Anhalt-Dessau, 
Anhalt-Kothen,  and  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Its  former  cap- 
ital was  Zerbst,  a town  on  a tributary  of  the  Elbe, 
situated  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Dessau.  Jews 
are  known  to  have  been  permitted  to  live  here  before 
the  year  1440,  and  it  is  said  that  the  “ Judenstrasse  ” 
(Jews’  Street)  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  an  agreement  made  in  1460  and  a docu- 
ment drawn  up  in  1488,  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  Jews  was  to  be  divided  between  the  prince  of 
Anhalt  and  the  town  of  Zerbst.  The  Jews  owned 
no  real  estate  there,  and  seem  to  have  lived  in  the 
town  at  irregular  intervals,  and  then  only  in  small 
numbers.  In  1774  several  families  from  Dessau  set- 
tled at  Zerbst.  But  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  other 
towns  of  the  duchy  is  even  more  recent  than  this. 

At  Bernburg,  also  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  An- 
halt with  which  its  name  is  linked,  a city  situated  on 
the  Saale,  there  was  a synagogue  in  1454;  and  here, 
in  1462,  Bernhard  VI.,  prince  of  Bernburg,  sold  to 
Tile  Goldschmidt  a house  near  the  “ Joddenschulen.” 

In  Dessau,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  a city  about  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Berlin, 
a small  number  of  Jews  lived  in  1621.  Here  Prince 
George  II.  permitted  them  to  build  a synagogue,  and 
he  gave  them  the  use  of  a cemetery  as  well  as  a piece 
of  land  for  a hospital  (hekdesJi).  In  the  villages  of 
Anhalt-Dessau  the  Jews  lived  in  large  numbers. 

In  1764  Prince  Leopold  granted  the  Jews  a consti- 
tution and  issued  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  credit.  He  abolished  the  poll-tax  in  1804,  and 
permitted  the  Jews  of  Woerlitz  to  build  a synagogue. 
In  the  same  year  Leopold  recognized  the  Franzschule 
as  a Jewish  public  school. 

Important  Hebrew  printing-houses  existed  at  Ko- 
then  from  1622  to  1717,  and  at  Jessnitz  from  1719 
to  1726.  The  Jews  of  the  principality  were  com- 
pelled to  take  family  names  at  Bernburg  in  1810,  at 
Kothen  in  1811,  and  at  Dessau  in  1822.  In  1810  civil 
rights  were  granted  in  Bernburg,  and  in  1811  in 
Kothen.  In  1848  all  restrictions  were  abolished. 

Anhalt  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  Jew- 
ish scholars  it  has  produced.  Moses  Mendelssohn  and 
Ludwig  Philippson  came  from  Dessau;  the  historian 
Jost,  from  Bernburg:  the  mathematician  Unger, from 
Coswig;  the  philosopher  Steinthal,  from  Grobzig;  and 
the  preacher  Salomon,  from  Sandersleben. 

Bibliography:  Die  Juden  unter  d.  Anhaltischen  Mark- 
grafen  von  Brandenburg,  in  Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.  1840.  No. 
13;  D.  Calm,  Die  Stellung  der  Juden  in  Anhalt,  ib.,  1866, 
Nos.  40  and  41;  Anhaltische  Juden  in  Jildisches  Volksbiatt, 
ed.  L.  Plnlippson,  1864,  xi.  Nos.  13  and  13. 

A.  F. 

ANI,  ANIDA,  or  ADAFINA  ; Among  Spanish 
Jews,  a dish  composed  of  beans,  peas,  fat  meat,  and 
eggs,  placed  in  an  oven  over  Friday  night,  and  eaten 
at  the  Sabbath  meal.  The  Ani,  called  by  the  German 


Jews  Schalet,  was  regarded  by  the  Inquisition  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  Jewish  practises  against  Maranos. 
Bibliography  : Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xvUi.  374,  xxxvii.  367. 

M.  K. 

ANILAI  and  ASINAI : Robber  chieftains. 
Two  Jewish  boys  of  Nehardea  in  Babylonia  were 
apprenticed  by  their  widowed  mother  to  a weaver. 
Having  been  punished  for  laziness  by  their  master, 
they  ran  away  and  became  freebooters  in  the  marsh- 
lands of  the  Euphrates.  There  they  gathered  about 
them  a large  number  of  discontented  Jews,  organ- 
izing troops,  and  levying  forced  contributions  on 
the  shepherds,  and  finally  established  a little  robber- 
state  at  the  forks  of  the  Euphrates.  One  Sabbath 
they  were  surprised  by  the  Parthian  ruler  of  Baby- 
lonia, but  they  determined  to  fight  regardless  of 
the  day  of  rest,  and  defeated  their  assailant  so  com- 
filetely  that  the  Parthian  king  Artaban  III.  (about 
10-40),  who  was  just  then  engaged  in  putting  down 
a rebellion,  resolved  to  make  use  of  such  brave  Jews 
to  keep  the  satraps  in  check.  He  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  them,  entrusting  them  with  the  control  of 
that  portion  of  Babylonia  which  they  already  occu- 
pied. They  then  built  fortifications,  and  the  little 
state  lasted  for  fifteen  years  (about  18-33).  Its  down- 
fall was  brought  about  by  the  marriage  of  Anilai 
with  the  widow  of  a Parthian  general,  whom  he  had 
attacked  and  killed  in  battle.  He  tolerated  the  idola- 
try of  his  foreign  wife,  and  met  the  religious  objec- 
tions of  his  people  with  violence,  thus  estranging  his 
followers  and  sowing  dissension  among  them.  After 
A.sinai  had  been  poisoned  by  his  brother’s  wife  for 
his  too  frank  utterances,  Anilai  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  his  troops.  He  sought  to  divert  them  with 
wars,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  Mithridates,  gov- 
ernor of  Parthyene,  and  son-in-law  of  the  king.  He 
soon,  however,  released  Mithridates,  fearing  that  Ar- 
taban might  take  vengeance  on  the  Babylonian  Jews 
for  his  death.  Being  signally  defeated  by  Mithridates 
in  a subsequent  engagement,  he  was  forced  to  with- 
draw to  the  forests,  where  he  lived  by  plundering 
the  Babjdonian  villages  about  Nehardea,  until  his 
resources  were  exhausted  and  the  little  robber-state 
disappeared.  Babylonian  hatred  of  the  Jews,  long 
restrained  from  fear  of  Anilai,  now  broke  forth  afresh, 
and  the  Jews  fled  from  the  persecutions  to  Seleucia 
without  finding  there  the  desired  peace. 

[The  name  Anilai  is  identical  with  “ Hanilai  ” in 
Talmudic  literature.  This  was,  for  example,  the 
name  of  the  father  of  the  well-known  haggadist 
Tanhum  b.  Hamilas  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii. 
627).  w.  B.] 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  Antiquilates,  xviil.  9. 

A.  Bu. 

ANIMAL  FABLES  IN  TALMUD  AND 
MIDRASH.  See  ^sop’s  Fables,  also  Fables. 

ANIMAL  OFFERINGS.  See  Sacrifice. 

ANIMAL  WORSHIP  : This  is  an  expression 
which  needs  careful  definition,  since  it  is  understood 
and  explained  in  various  ways.  A distinction  has 
to  be  made  between  a strict  and  a loose  employment 
of  the  expression.  On  the  one  hand,  a difference 
must  be  noted  between  actual  devotion  to,  or  serv- 
ice of,  an  object  and  the  mere  recognition  of  such 
an  object  as  divine  or  supernatural.  On  the  other 
hand,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  confounding  the 
direct  worship  of  an  animal  with  the  use  of  the  ani- 
mal as  a symbol  of  the  real  object  of  worship. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Animal  Worship  ever  existed  in  any  large 
portion  of  the  Hebrew  community ; but,  in  a wider 
sense,  there  were  instances  which  are  worthy  of  close 
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attention.  Generally  speaking,  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct occasions  on  which  religious  sentiment  toward 
animals  resulted  in  superstitious  awe  or  actual  cere- 
monial service. 

The  first  or  lowest  mode  of  Animal  Worship  is  that 
form  of  deference  or  veneration  which  arises  from  the 
persuasion  that  certain  animals  are  in- 
First  Form  vested  with  demoniacal  powers.  Such 
of  Wor-  a notion  is  universal  among  savage  and 
ship  : Be-  semicivilized  peoples,  and  still  sur- 
lief  in  vives  to  a great  extent  among  mem- 
Demons.  hers  of  the  most  cultivated  of  mod- 
ern communities.  The  whole  ancient 
Semitic  population  of  western  Asia  was  infected  with 
this  superstition,  which  manifested  itself  in  many 
different  ways.  In  Babylonia  it  was  especially  rife. 
Hundreds  of  spirits  are  referred  to  in  the  religious 
cuneiform  texts.  Every  condition  and  activity  of  hu- 
man life  was  subject  to  their  influence;  and  their 
forms  and  characteristics  were  as  various  as  their 
occupations.  Among  the  ancient  Arabs  demons  of 
all  sorts  and  grades,  generally  representing  the  deni- 
zens of  the  desert,  were  known  as  “ jinn  ” (genii) ; and 
this  well-known  term  may  be  here  used  to  include 
the  demonized  animals  with  which  the  Hebrews  and 
their  neighbors  were  most  familiar.  Both  the  Baby- 
lonian and  the  Arabian  systems  of  belief  are  of  prime 
importance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible.  The  latter 
sj’stem,  having  been  longer  known  and  studied,  is  for 
the  present  the  more  available.  The 
Character-  “ jinn  ” were  related  to  ordinary  ani- 
istics  of  the  mals,  somewhat  as  the  gods  were  re- 
“ Jinn.”  lated  to  man.  That  is  to  say,  certain 
animals  were  invested  with  superhu- 
man, or  at  least  extrahuman,  attributes.  Their  qual- 
ities were  not,  however,  of  a high  or  spiritual  char- 
acter, and  for  the  most  part  they  remained  animals 
socially  and  morally.  Their  chief  attribute  was  the 
power  to  assume  various  shapes,  including  that  of 
man ; and  occasionally  they  adopted  the  human  form 
permanently.  Yet  as  a class  they  stood  aloof  from 
men;  so  that  they  could  not  be  really  worshiped,  but 
were  feared  as  foes  or  prized  as  allies.  They  were 
usually  maleficent,  but  occasionally  beneficent.  The 
generic  Hebrew  designation  seems  to  have  been 
shedim,  a word  which  was  also  used  by  the  Babj'- 
lonians  for  a very  large  class  of  animal  demons. 
Tlieir  animal  character  is  indicated  by  several  names 
applied  to  them,  which  names  mean  primarily 
“hairy.”  In  Moslem  legend  Balkls,  the  queen  of 
Sheba  wedded  to  Solomon,  had  hair  on  her  ankles, 
and  was  thus  shown  to  be  by  descent  a “jinnee.” 
Of  this  race  may  be  the  seHrim,  or  hairy  creatures, 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  Lilith  (Assyrian  'lelit)  of  Isa. 
x.xxiv.  14  is  a species  of  nightmare.  Other  de- 
moniacal creatures  are  mentioned  in  Isa.  xiii.  21.  It 
is  probable  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  such  allusions  to 
classes  or  types  of  demons  are  exilic  or  postexilic ; 
and  but  scanty  information  is  available  as  to  the  ani- 
mal cults  of  earlier  times  in  Israel.  The  statement  of 
Deut.  xxxii.  17  (compare  Ps.  cvi.  37)  is,  however,  a 
general  indication. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  demons,  the 
serpent,  was  raised  to  exceptional  distinction  among 
the  Babylonians,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
The  Role  Hebrews.  Many  qualities  united  in 
of  the  the  serpent  to  make  it  an  object  of 
Serpent,  superstitious  regard,  as  it  still  is,  more 
or  less,  to  practically  the  whole  human 
race.  Among  these  attributes  were  its  faculty  of 
sudden  appearance  and  disappearance,  its  flexibil- 
ity, its  rapid  changes  of  posture  and  shape,  its 
haunting  of  obscure  and  uncanny  places,  its  subter- 
ranean abode,  its  ubiquity  on  land  or  water,  its  ap- 


parent kinship  with  many  sorts  of  elusive  beings, 
great  and  small,  marine,  terrestrial,  and  aerial.  It 
seemed  to  have  kinship  even  with  the  fl.ying  cloud 
and  the  forked  lightning,  the  celestial  “taiinin  ” (Isa. 
xxvii.  i. ; Job,  vii.  12),  the  leviathan  (Job,  iii.  8;  Isa. 
xxvii.  1),  the  Babylonian  tiamat,  or  tlie  dragon. 
The  highest  function  attributed  to  the  serpent  is  that 
of  the  primal  tempter  of  man  (Gen.  iii.) — a conception 
which  is  both  Hebrew  and  Babylonian.  But  it  had 
many  roles  of  a less  exceptional  kind.  Serpents 
were  often  maleficent,  but  often  also  beneficent. 
From  their  watchfulness  they  were  held  to  be  the 
natural  guardians  of  groves,  rocky  recesses,  and  other 
animal  retreats;  and  when  such  abodes  of  lower  life 
w'ere  converted  to  the  uses  of  man,  they  still  re- 
mained as  sentinels,  and  were  naturally  promoted  to 
be  the  protectors  of  gardens  and  estates,  fountains 
and  streams,  and  became  the  familiar  demonsof  homes 
and  sanctuaries.  Thus,  boundary-stones  in  Baby- 
lonia were  decorated  with  images  of  serpents  and 
scorpions  as  terrors  to  the  trespasser  or  the  invader 
(compare  the  Bk.xzen  Serpent  of  the  Hebrews). 

Even  in  Israel  some  form  of  demoniacal  supersti- 
tions must  have  been  more  or  less  secretlj'  practised 
for  centuries,  since  we  find  that  in  the  gloomy  time 
just  before  the  captivity  of  Judah,  images  of  noxious 
creatures  were  portrayed  or  carved  on  an  inner  wall 
of  the  Temple  (Ezek.  viii.  10).  Evidently  a desper- 
ate resort  was  had  to  the  baser  animal  spirits  during 
the  utter  lap.se  of  faith  and  hope  among  the  leaders 
of  the  nation.  Strange  to  say,  this  nearest  approach 
to  direct  Aidmal  Worship  recorded  in  the  Bible  was 
made  just  at  the  close  of  the  national  existence. 
Robertson  Smith  has  suggested  that  this  was  a revi- 
val of  a totemic  ritual. 

A second  source  of  the  religious  veneration  of  ani- 
mals is  found  in  the  primitive  notion  of  the  kinship 
and  ultimate  identity  of  all  forms  of  life,  vegetable 
and  animal,  human  and  celestial.  This  notion  ex- 
plains, in  part  at  least,  the  existence  of  sacred  trees 
among  so  many  ancient  peoples.  To  a large  extent 
also  this  sense  of  kinship  was  the  basis  of  religious 
devotion  in  many  forms.  It  was,  for  examjfle,  both 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  ancestor  worship.  The 
kinship  between  national  or  tribal  gods  and  their 
worshipers  is  a familiar  belief.  But  it  is  also  a sig- 
nificant fact  that  certain  animals,  usuallj’  possessed 
of  demoniacal  or  superhuman  powers,  were  sacred 
to  many  tribes  and  families  of  primitive  men  by 
virtue  of  a fancied  kinship  between  them.  Such  a be- 
lief has  been  ascribed  by  recent  authoritative  writers 
to  the  earliest  society  of  ancient  Israel,  as  well  as 
to  the  original  Semites  from  whom  they  were  de- 
scended. And  it  has  been  plausibly  maintained  that 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  were 
sacred  and,  therefore,  forbidden  as  food  on  ordinary 
occasions.  The  sacredness  depended  upon  a sup- 
posed kinship  between  the  tribesmen  and  the  ani- 
mals in  question,  such  as  is  the  basis  of  totemism  in 
many  savage  communities,  ancient  and  modern. 

It  happened,  however,  that  at  special 
Clean  and  seasons  such  unclean  animals  were  ac- 

XJnclean  tually  eaten,  and  that,  too,  at  sacrificial 

Animals  feasts.  The  meaning  of  this  ceremony 
Contrasted,  is  apparently  twofold;  The  tribe  or 
clan  ratifies  its  union  or  covenant  with 
its  animal  kindred;  and,  by  partaking  of  the  flesh, 
its  members  derive  some  communion  with  the  super- 
natural life,  which  is  an  attribute  of  the  sacred  ani- 
mal. Now,  it  would  be  expected  that  if  there  had 
been  any  time  in  the  history  of  Israel  when  such  cere- 
monies were  observed,  it  would  have  been  when  de- 
generate members  of  the  community  were  mixed 
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with  a heathen  population.  Such  a time  occurred 
toward  the  end  of  the  Exile,  described  in  Isa.  Ixv. 
and  Ixvi.,  when  swine  and  dogs  and  mice,  the  most 
unclean  of  animals,  w'ere  eaten  by  certain  Hebrews 
living  among  the  Babylonians.  It  is  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  these 
very  animals  have  specially  demoniacal  qualities  or 
associations. 

The  third  cause  of  the  religious  veneration  of  ani- 
mals is  the  desire  to  have  acknowledged  deities,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  demons,  rep- 
Third  or  resented  by  some  visible,  tangible  ob- 
Symbolic  ject  or  image,  which  may  impress  the 
Type  of  imagination  and  excite  faith  and  de- 
Worsbip,  votion.  This  does  not  refer  to  the 
deities  that  may  have  been  developed 
out  of  the  “ jinn,”  or  animal  demons,  and  which  thus 
continued  to  image  forth,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  adored,  the  original  animal  whose  supposed 
spiritual  essence  swayed  the  credulous  fancy  of  an 
earlier  people,  but  rather  to  those  prominent  in- 
stances of  animal  cults  in  which  the  qualities  of  great 
national  or  tribal  gods  are  symbolically  expressed  by 
the  characteristics  of  certain  animals  chosen  as  their 
visible  representatives.  The  typical  Biblical  instance 
is  that  of  the  so-called  bull-  or  calf-worship  of  north- 
ern Israel,  with  which  may  be  included  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron  before  Mount 
Sinai.  This  latter  is  of  importance  in  so  far  as  it 
shows  the  traditional  and  inveterate  character  of  the 
cult,  s-ince  Ex.  xxxii.  was  probably  intended  for  il- 
lustrative purposes  and  as  a prophetic  object-lesson. 

The  explanation  of  this  influential  cult 
Explana-  is  wide  and  comprehensive.  Israel 
tionof  Bull-  was  heir  to  many  forms  of  Semitic  be- 
or  Calf-  lief ; and  religious  symbolism  had  be- 
Worship.  gun  in  early  ages  among  peoples  to 
which,  both  through  racial  descent  and 
historic  association,  Israel  owed  much  of  its  culture. 
That  bull-worship  was  borrowed  from  Egypt  is  still 
perhaps  the  popular  belief ; but  it  has  been  given 
up  by  scholars,  partly  on  the  general  ground  that 
Israel  was  scarcely  affected  in  any  essential  religious 
matter  by  the  Egyptians,  and  partly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Egyptian  worship  was  that  of  living 
animals.  The  chief  direct  cause  of  the  cult  in  Israel 
w’as  no  doubt  the  influence  of  the  Canaanites,  not 
merely  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan, 
but  also  of  their  contemporaries  in  central  Palestine 
and  in  Phenicia.  Many  characteristics  of  the  bull 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  prevalent  symbolism. 
In  the  popular  mind  YHWH  was  largely  confounded 
with  the  Canaanitic  Baal ; and  the  image  of  the  Baal 
was  a bull,  as  that  of  his  consort  Astarte  was  a cow. 
To  an  agricultural  people  the  choice  of  such  a symbol 
for  the  chief  deity  was  almost  inevitable,  as  an  image 
of  strength,  endurance,  animal  reproductiveness,  and 
service  to  mankind.  There  was  another  cardinal  fea- 
ture in  the  representation.  The  Baal  was  also  the 
great  Canaanitic  sun-god,  symbolizing  thus  the  chief 
source  of  agricultural  prosperity.  The  horns  of  the 
steer  were  the  familiar  emblem  of  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
even  embodied  in  current  Hebrew  speech  to  describe 
the  gleaming  face  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29).  A fa- 
vorite ideograph  for  the  Babylonian  Merodach-Bel 
signifies  “ the  bullock  of  the  sun.  ” This  view  accords 
with  the  fact  that  bull-worship  was  unknown  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  where  Canaanitic  influences  were 
slight  during  the  formative  period  of  the  later  pop- 
ular religion.  The  Brazen  Serpent  and  Azazel  were 
in  great  part  symbolic  (see  Azazel  ; Bkazen  Sek- 
PENT;  and  Totemism). 

Bibliography:  Useful  illustrations  of  early  forms  of  Hebrew 
and  Semitic  worship  may  be  gained  from  weil-known  anthro- 
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ANIMALS,  CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN.  See 

Dietary  Laws. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE  : To  contrast  them 
with  plants  and  minerals,  animals  are  called  in  He- 
brew n’n  (living  soul):  used  always  collectively 
in  Gen.  i.  20,  24;  ix.  10;  or  simply  Aayya/t  (living) : as 
arule  collectively  (Gen.  ix.  2e<seg.);  rarely  as  a singu- 
lar (Gen.  xxxvii.  20);  or  in  the  plural  hayyot,  as  in 
Ps.  civ.  25.  Etymologically  speaking,  this  latter  He- 
brew word  corresponds  well  enough  with  the  Latin 
animal  and  still  better  with  the  Greek  fwov ; it  might, 
therefore,  have  been  used  of  man  as  well  as  of  brutes. 
It  is,  however,  never  so  used  in  Hebrew,  nor  in  cer- 
tain other  languages,  reflecting  the  popular  rather 
than  the  scientific  mind.  Popular  Jewish  philosophy 
accords  willingly  to  animals  all  the  characteristics 
man  has  in  common  with  them,  inclusive  of  life.  The 
Biblical  writers,  when  speaking  of  animals,  gener- 
ally look  at  them  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
man’s  superiority — and  thus  avoid  lessening  the 
distance  between  the  animals  and  their  godlike  and 
God-appointed  ruler  by  uniting  the  two  under  a 
common  name— or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Creator  of  all,  and  then  merge  man  and  brutes,  to- 
gether with  inanimate  beings,  and  angels  as  w'ell, 
into  the  universal  appellative  of  “creature.”  When 
exceptionally — as  in  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge — 
man  and  brutes  are  recorded  together,  it  is  done  by 
means  of  a circumlocution  or  descriptive  clause, 
like  “all  flesh”  (Gen.  vi.  12,13;  ix.  11,  17),  some- 
tinfes  with  the  addition,  “ in  which  there  is  breath 
of  life  ” (Gen.  vi.  17),  or  “all  [beings]  in  whose  nos- 
trils was  the  breath  of  life  ” (Gen.  vii.  22). 

It  is  generally  considereed  that  the  Bible  divides 
animals  into  four  groups,  according  to  their  mode 
of  moving:  (1)  quadrupeds,  or  w'alk- 
Classifica-  ers ; (2)  birds,  or  fliers ; (3)  reptiles,  or 
tion  into  creepers;  (4)  fishes,  or  swimmers.  In 
Four  fact,  we  find  these  four  groups  enu- 
Groups.  merated,  side  by  side,  throughout  the 
Biblical  books:  for  instance,  in  Gen. 
i.  26,  28;  vi.  7,  20;  vii.  8;  ix.  2;  Lev.  xi.  46;  Deut. 
iv.  17,  18;  I Kings,  v.  13;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  20.  This 
division,  however,  is  but  a later  and  abridged  form 
of  a more  complete  classification,  consisting  of  six 
distinct  groups  as  recorded  in  Gen.  i.  20-25.  More- 
over, the  mode  of  living  seems  to  be  absolutely  for- 
eign to  either  the  primitive  classification  or  its  sim- 
pler substitute.  Birds  in  the  Bible  are  said  to  fly,  but 
reptiles  are  nowhere  said  to  creep,  nor  fish  to  swim. 
Man  and  quadrupeds  are  said  “ to  go  ” rather  than 
“to  walk,”  but  the  same  is  also  said  of  the  serpent 
(Gen.  iii.  14).  In  fact,  the  grouping  of  Gen.  i.  25  is 
the  complex  outcome  of  no  less  than  four  different 
factors. 

First  in  order  comes  the  origin  or  element  from 
which  the  animals  were  produced.  The  creation 
of  animals  is  divided  into  two  distinct  acts:  the  one 
for  the  fishes  and  birds  taken  from  the  water  (Gen. 
i.  20-23),  the  other  for  the  terrestrial  animals  taken 
from  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  24,  25).  The  air  evidently 
was  not  yet  recognized  as  an  element.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  interpretation  that  both  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate  have  given  to  the  original  text. 

The  habitat  of  animals  is  introduced  as  a second 
factor.  Fishes  are  the  “ living  things”  of  the  waters, 
of  the  sea,  of  the  rivers.  Birds,  created  to  “ fly  in  the 
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expanse  of  heaven,”  are  called  the  “ birds  of  heaven” ; 
that  is,  of  the  air.  Hence,  a new  group  obtained  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  first  group  into  animals  of  the 
air  and  animals  of  the  water. 

A third  factor  was  the  mode  of  propagation. 
Just  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  grouping  together  all 
useless  and  all  troublesome  small  vegetation — or,  to 
be  more  accurate,  as  in  the  Linnean  system  all  plants 
having  an  obscure  mode  of  fertilization  were  thrown 
into  one  large  family,  in  contrast  with  flowering 
plants — so  in  the  Bible  all  inferior  animals  whose 
way  of  propagating  escapes  the  popular  attention 
were  designated  by  a common  name  {sherez)\ 
that  is,  “fast  breeding  [animals],”  or  its  practical 
equivalent  tyoi  (remes),  “that  which  moves  in  large 
masses.”  This  factor  creates  two  new  groups,  inas- 
much as  it  involves  the  subdivision  of  the  terrestrial 
animals  into  (a)  higher  quadrupeds  or  “animals  of 
the  earth  ” proper,  and  (S)  lower  quadrupeds  and  rep- 
tiles, or  sherez  and  remes  (see,  for  the  rendering  of 
these  two  appellatives.  Fish  and  Reptiles).  The 
same  subdivision  was  made  for  the  aquatic  animals 
thus  divided  into  (a)  tanninim  gedolim,  or  cetaceous 
animals,  and  (6)  sherez,  remes. 

Finally,  the  fourth  factor — which  gave  the  last 
and  finishing  touch  to  the  division  of  animals  as  we 
find  it  in  Gen.  i.  20-25 — is  the  relation  of  animals  to 
man  from  a practical  point  of  view;  that  is,  their 
possible  utilit}',  as  food  or  helpers.  The  animals 
that  were  of  special  usefulness  to  man,  whether  do- 
mesticated or  not,  received  the  common  appellative 
of  non3 — that  is,  according  to  current  etymology, 
“ dumb  animals  ” — while  the  others  retained  the  more 
general  name  of  “ animals  of  the  earth.”  This  last 
line  of  division  is  not  well  marked  in  all  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  The  name  beheniah  is  sometimes 
extended  to  all  large  quadrupeds,  whether  useful 
to  man  or  not,  just  as  the  behemot  are  frequently 
thrown  in  with  the  other  quadrupeds,  or  “ animals 
of  the  earth  ” ; but  we  find  also  the  two  groups  reg- 
istered side  by  side,  for  instance  (besides  Gen.  i. 
20-25),  in  Gen.  i.  26  (according  to  the  Septuagint 
and  Syriac,  Gen.  vii.  14,  ix.  10). 

To  sum  up,  in  accordance  with  the  four  factors 
mentioned — origin,  habitat,  propagation,  usefulness 
— the  Animals  of  the  Bible  are  classified  as  follows: 
First  group,  “ animals  of  the  earth  ” proper ; second 
group,  behemot;  third  group,  remes,  or  reptiles; 
fourth  group,  birds;  fifth  group,  sherez  proper,  or 
fishes;  sixth  group,  cetaceans.  Besides  this  classifi- 
cation into  six  groups  and  the  one  into  four,  we  find 
in  the  Bible  another  division  into  five  groups;  that 
is : (1)  “ animals  of  the  earth  ” ; (2)  behemot ; (3)  birds ; 
(4)  reptiles;  (5)  fish  (Gen.  i.  24,  26),  according  to 
Septuagint  and  Syriac,  Gen.  vii.  14,  ix.  10.  If  we 
now  observe  that  in  the  division  into  four  groups  the 
quadrupeds  are  called  indifferently  “animals  of  the 
earth,”  or  “behemot,”  it  becomes  plain  that  both  the 
division  into  five  and  the  one  into  four  were  ob- 
tained from  the  more  complete  classification  by 
eliminating  such  groups  of  animals  as  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  creating  confusion.  Thus,  the 
division  into  five  was  obtained  from  the  one  into  six 
by  suppressing  the  cetaceans,  in  which  man,  the  He- 
brews especially,  had  but  little  interest.  Thus,  also, 
the  division  into  four  was  obtained  from  the  one  into 
five  by  selecting  at  one  time  the  behemot  and  at 
another  the  “animals  of  the  earth”  to  represent  all 
the  quadrupeds:  the  former  because  more  interest- 
ing to  man;  the  latter,  very  likely,  on  account  of 
greater  comprehensiveness. 

This  classification  marks  by  no  means  the  last 
stage  of  action  of  the  four  factors  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. Thus,  we  find  that  the  third  factor  brought 


about  the  adoption  of  a subgroup  in  the  group  of 
birds;  that  is,  the  insects  called  rjiyn  (flying 
sherez),  from  their  obscure  and  rapid  mode  of  propa- 
gating. Again,  the  fourth  factor  created  a new  sec- 
tion in  the  group  of  the  behemot,  the  domesticated 
animals  being  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
appellation  of  nJpD  “ possession,  property  ” (com- 
pare Latin  “ pecunia,  peculium,”  from  “pecus”; 
English  “chattel”  from  “cattle”).  Further,  appar- 
ently under  tlie  influence  of  the  same  factor,  the 
mikneh  was  subdivided  into  (a)  be‘ir,  the  beasts 
of  burden;  {b)  “ip2  bakar,  plow-animals;  and  (c)  }NV 
“small  animals” — sheep  and  goats,  which  furnish 
merely  food  and  clothing.  It  was  also  the  same  fac- 
tor of  usefulness  that  caused  the  barburim, 

fowls,  to  be  detached  from  the  group  of  birds  (I 
Kings,  V.  3).  It  may  be  fortuitous  that  the  classi- 
fication adopted  by  the  author  of  Gen.  i.  20-25  stops, 
so  to  speak,  half-way,  recording  only  six  groups 
of  animals,  when  the  factors  that  underlie  it  sug- 
gested a good  many  more  groups.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  with  a view  of  obtaining,  when 
added  to  the  creation  of  man,  the  same  number  seven 
as  that  which  suggested  the  division  of  the  whole 
creation  into  six  days,  completing  a week  with  the 
seventh  day.  Further  subdivisions  of  some  of  the 
groups  above  mentioned  betray  the  action  of  another 
factor.  This,  however,  contrasts  entirely  with  the 
others,  in  so  far  as  it  originated  from  an  observation 
of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  animal  itself  and 
its  mode  of  feeding.  Thus,  the  birds  of  prey  were 
detached  from  the  group  of  birds,  taking  the  specific 
name  of  The  behemot  were  divided  into 

hoofed  animals  and  clawed  animals ; the  former  into 
cloven-hoofed  and  non-cloven-hoofed  animals;  and, 
in  their  turn,  each  of  these  categories  into  “ cud-chew- 
ing ” and  “ non-cud-chewing,”  etc.  This  attempt  at 
a somewhat  scientific  classification  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  the  outcome  of  ritualism,  not  of  popu- 
lar observation  like  the  more  primitive  and  general 
grouping  of  which  the  above  is  a logical,  not  chrono- 
logical, analysis.  See  for  further  discussion  of  these 
classes  and  subdivisions  the  article  Clean  and  Un- 
clean Animals;  also  Birds,  Cattle,  Fish,  Rep- 
tiles; Dietary  Laws. 

Bibliography:  TristTa.ra,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine;  L. 

Chichester  Hart,  Animals  of  the  Bible.  jj  jj 

AN‘IM  ZEMIROT  (nn'OT  D'yjX):  A mystical 
hymn,  known  as  the  “ Shir  ha-Kabod  ” (Hymn  of 
Glory),  ascribed  to  R.  Judah,  the  saint  of  Speyer 
(Landshuth,  “ Hegyon  Leb,”  pp.  265  et  seq.),  which  is 
honored  by  many  congregations  with  a prominent 
place  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Psalm  of  the  Day  [Temple  Service]  . 
It  is  likewise  read  on  the  Eve  of  Atonement,  and  in 
English  congregations  is  then  associated  with  a sim- 
ple melody,  coming,  like  the  hymn,  from  the  Rhine- 
land, but  not  dating  back  further  than  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  Zunz,  “Literatur- 
gesch.  ” p.  300).  For  music  see  next  page. 

F.  L.  C. 

ANISE.  See  Dill. 

ANISIMOV,  ILIA  SHARBATOVICH:  Rus- 
sian civil  engineer;  born  in  Daghestan,  1853;  received 
his  first  education  in  the  house  of  his  father.  Dr.  Shar- 
bat  ben  Nisim,  rabbi  and  president  of  the  Daghestan 
community.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Moscow,  and  held  the  position  of  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the  Rothschild  Naphtha  Company  in  the  Cau- 
casus. He  was  the  author  of  two  Hebrew  pam- 
phlets on  the  Jewish  community  of  Daghestan  which 
were  published  in  Jerusalem  in  1894.  In  1888  the 
Ethnographical  Branch  of  the  Moscow  Society  of 
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Natural  Science  published  his  work:  “Kavkazskie 
Yevrei,”  a study  of  the  life,  customs,  and  history  of 
the  Jews  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Caucasus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Razsvyct,  1881,  Nos.  18,24;  Kln-onika  Pos- 
hhoda,  18a5,  Nos.  45, 47 ; Voskhod,  1889,  Nos.  1, 2 ; Russkaija 
Musi,  Sept.,  188k 

H.  R. 

ANJOU : Ancient  province  of  France,  bounded  bj' 
Poitou,  Brittany,  INIaine,  and  Touraine.  It  now  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  department  Maine-et-Loire  as 
well  as  parts  of  Mayenne,  of  Sarthe,  and  of  Indre-et- 
Loire.  This  province,  at  one  time  a duchy,  like  all  the 
neighboring  region  seems  to  have  been  settled  by 
Jews  at  an  early  date.  One  of  the  earliest  rabbis 
known,  Joseph  Tob-Elem  (about  1050),  bore  the  title 
of  chief  of  the  community  of  Limousin  and  of  Anjou. 
The  rabbis  of  the  province  took  part  in  the  synods 


quarter,  and  were  subjected  to  vexatious  regulations, 
little  inducement  being  given  them  to  remain.  From 
this  period  all  trace  of  them  is  lost.  In  modern  times 
not  a single  Jewish  community  has  been  reestablished 
in  the  province.  Some  localities,  such  as  Saumur, 
Segre,  and  Bauge — one  of  whose  rabbis,  Moise,  was 
a contemporaryof  R.  Tam — have  preserved  the  names 
of  streets  or  quarters  which  attest  the  presence  of 
Jews  in  these  places  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.64  etseg.;  Brunsch- 
vicg.  Lex  Juifs  d' Angers  et  dii  Pays  Angevin,  in  Rev.  Et. 
Juives,  xxix,  229  et  seq. 

1.  L. 

ANKAVA  (ANKOA).  See  Alnaqu.a,  Eph- 

llAIM  BEN  ISKAEL. 

ANKAVA,  ABRAHAM  BEN  MORDECAI ; 

North-AfricanTalmudist,  author,  and  liturgical  poet; 
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presided  over  by  Rabbenu  Tam  previous  to  the  year 
1171.  One  Samuel  of  Anjou  was  a pupil  of  the  cele- 
hrated  Tosafist  R.  Isaac,  abbreviated  “ RI  ” of  Dam- 
pierre.  But  almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews  of  Anjou.  The  first  circumstantial  in- 
formation furnished  by  contemporary  documents  is 
the  mention  of  the  massacres,  of  which  the  Jews 
were  victims,  in  1286;  hut  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  murderers  were  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
These  massacres  were,  in  fact,  the  work  of  the  Cru- 
saders, who  began  their  exploits  in  Brittany  and 
continued  them  in  Poitou.  Three  thousand  Jews  in 
Anjou  were  killed  and  five  hundred  submitted  to 
baptism  in  the  year  in  question.  A rabbi,  Solomon 
b.  Joseph  D’Avallon,  composed  an  elegy  on  the 
martyrs. 

This  catastrophe  did  not  completely  annihilate  the 
Jews  of  the  province.  They  are  met  with  again 
in  1239  and  in  1271,  at  which  latter  date  they  are 
found  complaining  that  they  are  obliged  to  wear  the 
“wheel,”  or  Jewish  badge,  and  that  certain  persons 
seized  property  that  should  pass  to  them  as  their 
rightful  heritage.  Charles  I.,  duke  of  Anjou,  pro- 
tected them  against  the  greed  and  arbitrariness  of  the 
bailiffs.  But  their  term  of  respite  seems  to  have  been 
brief.  In  December,  1288,  the  Jews  were  formally 
expelled  from  Anjou  by  Charles  H.  on  charges  of 
religious  propagandism,  of  usury,  and  of  engaging 
in  trade  with  Christians.  These  were  the  stereo- 
typed accusations  that  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied such  measures;  to  what  extent  they  were 
true  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

A number  of  Jews  returned  to  Angers  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  where  they  inhabited  a particular 


born  at  Fez,  Morocco,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  a descendant  of  the  Alnaqua 
family ; died  after  1860.  His  special  department  of 
study  was  the  law  of  ritual  slaughtering,  in  which 
subject  he  made  extensive  investigations,  traveling 
in  North  Africa  and  Italy,  consulting  living  author- 
ities, and  searching  for  manuscripts  of  Castilian  and 
African  writers.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
came  to  Tlemqen,  Algeria,  which  had  once  been  a 
famous  seat  of  learning,  but  had  degenerated,  owing 
to  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Jews  there  were 
subjected  (see  Alnaqua,  Ephbaim).  Ankava,  in  his 
desire  to  improve  the  state  of  education  among  the 
Jews  of  Tlempen,  remained  there  three  years,_  and 
founded  a Talmudic  academy.  His  labors  were  highly 
appreciated  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  Africa ; and 
the  wealthier  members  of  the  Jewish  population  sup- 
ported him  liberally.  He  published  (1)  “Zekor  le- 
Abraham  ” (Remember  unto  Abraham),  containing 
an  exposition  of  the  dietary  laws,  written  in  verse, 
and  a commentary  on  them,  compiled  from  various 
manuscripts  (Leghorn,  1839);  and  (2)  “Zebahim  She- 
lamim”  (Peace-Offerings),  written  especially  for  s7w- 
hetim  (slaughterers ; Leghorn,  1858).  He  also  wrote 
an  Arabic  paraphrase  of  the  Seder  liturgy,  and  ed- 
ited and  revised  a number  of  liturgies,  into  which  he 
incorporated  several  elegies  (kinot)  of  his  own. 

Bibliography  : Zedner,  in  Stelnschneidpr’s  Hehr.  Bibl.  vol.  1. 

No.  327. 

s. 

ANKAVA,  JACOB  BEN  AMRAM  : Trans- 
lator; lived  in  Algeria  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  translated  from  Spanish  into  Arabic  a treatise  on 
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the  laws  to  be  observed  by  Jewish  women,  under 
the  title  “Dat  Yehudit”  (Laws  for  the  Jewess),  Al- 
giers, 1855. 

Bibliography  : Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Boolm  Brit.  Mux.  p.  50. 

J.  S.  R. 

ANKLET:  An  ornament  for  the  ankle,  alluded 
to  by  Isaiah  (iii.  18)  in  the  list  of  articles  of  jewelry 
that  the  women  of  that  day  were  accustomed  to 


The  upper  forms  are  ancient,  the  lower  modem.  Anklets. 

(From  “ Narrative  of  a Mission,”  1839.) 

wear.  Sometimes  the  Anklets  were  connected  by  a 
short  chain,  compelling  in  this  Avay  an  affected  or 
mincing  manner  of  walking.  The  Targum  on  the 
passage  and  Yer.  Shah.  iii.  85  translate  ‘akasim  by 
“ shoes  ” or  “ slippers.  ” G.  B.  L. 

ANNA  (in  Greek  writings,  forHeb.  HANNAH) : 
1.  Tobit’swife,  of  hisown  kindred (Tobiti.  9),  consan- 
guineous marriages  being  regarded  by  the  pious  Jews 
of  old  as  especially  meritorious  (see  Kohler,  “ The  Pre- 
Talmudic  Haggadah,”  in  “Jewish  Quarterly  Re- 
view, ” V.  406,  note).  2.  A saintly  woman  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  daughter  of  Phanuel 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  after  seven  years’  mar- 
riage, had  been  a widow  for  fourscore  and  four  years, 
spending  night  and  day  in  the  Temple  with  prayers 
and  fasting,  and  who,  as  prophetess,  had  spoken  of 
the  coming  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  those  assem- 
bled there  as  worshipers  “ looking  for  the  redemption 
of  Jerusalem,”  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  Jesus, 
the  infant,  on  the  scene,  caused  her  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prediction 
(Luke,  ii.  36-39).  Exactly  the  same  story  is  told  of 
Simeon,  the  devout  one  of  Jerusalem,  that  “ while 
looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  ” he  had  received 
a revelation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  he  should  not 
die  before  he  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  and 
when  he  saw  the  child  Jesus  in  the  Temple  he  blessed 
God  for  the  salvation  he  had  seen  (Luke,  ii.  25-34). 
Such  “ mourners  for  Zion,  who  look  for  the  Messianic 
salvation  ” or  “ for  the  consolation,  ” are  mentioned 
in  the  early  Midrashim  (Pes.  R.  xxxiv. ; Bar.  Apoc. 
xliv.  7 ; compare  Luke,  xxiii.  51). 

These  two  stories  of  Luke  have  the  true  Jewish 
coloring,  whatever  may  be  said  regarding  the  his- 
toric character  of  these  two  witnesses  to  the  ^Mes- 
I.— 39 


sianic  claim  of  Jesus.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
there  existed  a rabbinic  legend  of  another  long-lived 
saintly  woman,  Serah,  the  daughter  of  Asher,  who 
was  permitted  to  live  all  through  the  years  of  Egyp- 
tian oppression  in  order  that  she  might  aid  in  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  by  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of 
Joseph  (Mek.,  Beshalah,  i.).  See  Sekah  bat  Asiiek. 

K. 

ANNA:  Daughter  of  Rabbi  Elcazar  of  Worms; 
lived  at  Erfurt,  where  she  died  as  martyr  by  the 
hand  of  Ch  u.saders,  Dec.  6, 1213  or  1214.  Her  mother 
(Dolce)  and  sister  (Bellette)  met  with  the  same  fate. 
Bibliography  : Kayserling,  JUdisctie  Frauen,  p.  08. 

G. 

ANNA  : Daughter  of  R.  Meir  of  Ramerupt,  sister 
of  Rabbenu  Tam  and  Ra.shbam,  and  granddaughter 
of  Rashi ; a learned  woman  of  Champagne,  France, 
and  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
gave  instruction  to  women  in  the  Jewish  religion. 

Bibliography  ; Kayserling,  JVuUsche  Frauen,  p.  137. 

G. 

ANNA  (ttJX).  See  Haeeel,  Hakafot. 

ANNA  BEKORENU  0JXTP3  N3N):  A Pizmon 
for  the  Eve  of  Atonement,  according  to  the  Sephar- 
dic ritual,  taking  the  place  occupied  by  “Oninam 
Ken”  and  “Ki  Hinneh  Ka-homer ” in  the  ritual  of 
the  Ashkenazim.  It  is  a prayerful  hymn  by  David 
Ibn  Bekodah  (twelfth  century,  Zunz,  “ Liteiaturge- 
schichte,”  p.  217),  who  obviousl}'  intended  it  for 
antiphonal  rendering  between  hazan  and  congre- 
gation. The  traditional  melody  is  of  ancient  Spanish 
origin,  and  of  considerable  interest  in  itself  for  its 
construction  and  rhjdhm.  It  possesses  a flavor  of 
Arab  melody,  better  preserved  in  the  version  given 
on  next  (lage,  which  is  that  of  Bevis  Marks,  tlian 
in  the  Italian  traditional  chant.  F.  L.  C. 

ANNA  IVANOVNA:  Empress  of  Russia; 
born  Feb.  8,  1693;  crowned  1730;  died  Oct.  28. 
1740.  After  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  (Feb. 
8,  1725)  a reactionary  policy  was  inaugurated  by 
his  immediate  successors,  who  were  influenced  by  the 
Greek  Orthodox  clergy.  This  policy  induced  ("ath- 
erine  1.  to  expel  the  Jews  from  the  Ukraine  and 
from  some  other  parts  of  the  empire,  with  the  order 
“not  to  admit  them  in  the  future  into  Russia  under 
any  circumstances,  and  carefully  to  watch  every- 
where to  this  end  ” (Ukase  of  May  7,  1727,  Complete 
Russian  Code,  vii.,  No.  5063).  Peter  II.  (1727-30), 
in  response  to  a petition  of  the  Zaporogian  Hetman 
Apostol,  permitted  the  Jews  to  attend  the  fairs  of 
Little  Russia,  provided  they  carried  on  a wholesale 
trade  only  (tTkase  of  Sept.  2,  1728,  Complete  Rus- 
sian Code,  viii..  No.  5324). 

The  German  element  at  the  court  of  Anna  Iva- 
novna, represented  by  Ostermann  and  Biron,  fol- 
lowed a broader,  more  practical  policj'  in  regard  to 
the  Jews,  whom  they  considered  to  be  a useful 
factor  in  the  development  of  Russian  commerce; 
not  looking  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  the  nar- 
row-minded, uneducated  Russian  clergy,  wdio  feared 
them  as  enemies  of  the  Church.  Anna  Ivanovna, 
therefore,  “ in  consideration  that  in  many  military 
settlements  the  number  of  merchants  is  very  scanty, 
and  commerce  and  industry  very  little  developed,”  al- 
lowed the  Jews  (“  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  ”) 
to  carry  on  trade  at  fairs  in  retail  (Md.  v.-ix.  Nos. 
6610,  6614).  By  an  edict  of  July  14,  1738,  the  Jew 
Baruch  Leibov  and  the  captain  of  the  navy  Voz- 
nitzyn  were  sentenced  to  be  burned ; the  former  for 
the  conversion  of  the  latter  to  the  Jewish  faith ; 
and  the  captain,  for  apostasy.  It  was  probablj’" 
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owing  to  this  incident  that  Anna  Ivanovna  issued, 
on  Aug.  29, 1739,  a ukase  forbidding  Jews  to  own  or 
to  rent  in  Little  Russia  inns  or  any  other  property 


family  which  produced  five  high  priests  during  the 
Herodian  period  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  9,  § 1).. 
These  were  Eleazar,  Jonathan,  Theophilus,  Anan, 


ANNA  BEKORENU 


Allegretto. 
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Lord,  do  Thou  for  - give  us!  With  words  have  I plead  - ed. 
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lah,  A - do  - nai!  An  - na  be  - ko  - re  - - nu,  le  - kol  shaw  - 

give  us,  good  Lord!  0!  when  we  call  up  - on  Thee,  un  - to  our 


voi  - ces.  Lord,  0 do  Thou  hark  - en!  0!  in  Thy  great  com 


me  - ka  ‘a  - won  biz  - ‘e  - nu,  A - do  - nai,  se  - la  - hah! 
pas  - sion  our  sin  - fal  grasp  - ing.  Lord,  do  Thou  for  - give  us! 


(ibid.  v.-x.  No.  7869).  A previous  edict,  of  July 
22,  had  expelled  all  the  Jews  from  Little  Russia. 

Bibliography  : Levanda,  Polny  Khronologhicheski  Sbnrnik 
Zakonov,  etc.,  1874,  pp.  7-14 ; N.  Kostomarov,  Russkaya  Is- 
torit/a,  etc.,  2ded.,  1893,  li.  142  etseq.',  Solovyev,  Istoriya  Ros- 
sia,  iv.  passim  and  v.  519  et  seq. 

H.  R. 

ANNAS  (‘Avvag;  also  known  as  Anan;  prob- 
ably a contracted  form  of  the  name  Ananiah  in  its 
Greek  form,  “Avavoc,  which  is  employed  by  Jose- 
phus): Son  of  Sethi,  or  Seth  (Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xviii.  2,  § 1),  a Jewish  high  priest.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  by  Quirinus,  governor  of  Syria, 
to  succeed  Joazar.  When  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  and  after  having  held  his  position  from  the 
years  6-1.5,  he  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus, 
procurator  of  Judea.  Annas  was  the  head  of  a 


and  Matthias.  His  daughter  was  married  to  the  high 
priest  Joseph,  who,  under  the  surname  of  Caiaphas, 
held  that  office  about  ten  years  (27-37). 

Annas  is  the  high  priest  who  appears  in  the  New 
Testament  as  holding  this  office  along  with  Caiaphas, 
his  son-in-law  (Luke,  iii.  2).  In  fact,  one  passage 
calls  him  plainly  the  high  priest  (Acts,  iv.  6),  while 
Caiaphas  is  merely  a member  of  the  hierarchic  fam- 
ily. It  is  into  Annas’  hands  that  Jesus  is  deliv- 
ered for  his  first  hearing,  ere  being  sent  to  Caiaphas 
(John,  xviii.  13),  though  in  another  passage  (John, 
xi.  49,  51)  Caiaphas  is  styled  the  high  priest  of  that 
year.  From  these  citations  it  is  obvious  that  though 
Caiaphas  was  the  properly  appointed  high  priest, 
Annas,  being  his  father-in-law  and  a former  incum- 
bent of  the  office,  undoubtedly  exercised  a great 
deal  of  the  power  attached  to  the  position.  The  use 
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of  the  singular  in  the  passage  in  Luke,  in  fact,  is  in- 
terpreted by  Dr.  Plummer  as  significant  of  this  cir- 
cumstance : knl  apxiepkuc  ’Avva  nai  Katd<[ia — “ under 
the  high  priest  Annas-Caiaphas,”  which  would  mean 
“ that  between  them  they  discharged  the  duties,  or 
that  each  of  them  in  different  senses  was  regarded 
high  priest,  Annas  dejure  [Acts,  iv.  6]  and  Caiaphas 
de facto"  (John,  xi.  49).  Plummer’s  further  sugges- 
tion that  Annas  may  have  been  encouraged,  “ so  far 
as  it  w'as  safe  to  do  so,  to  ignore  tlie  Roman  ap- 
pointments and  to  continue  in  office  during  the 
high-priesthoods  of  his  successors,”  must  be  noted, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  government 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  DEATH.  See  Jaiirzett. 
ANNUAL  HEBREW  MAGAZINE,  THE. 

See  Periodicals. 

ANOINTED  OF  THE  LORD,  THE.  See 

Messiah. 

ANOINTING. — Biblical  Data:  Two  words 
are  employed  in  the  Old  Testament  for  Anointing, 
“|1D  and  nti'D-  The  former  designates  the  private  use 
of  unguents  in  making  one’s  toilet,  the  latter  their 
use  as  a religious  rite. 

As  a means  of  soothing  the  skin  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  Palestinian  climate,  oil  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  especially 


Pouring  Oil  on  an  Egyptian  King. 

(From  Wilkinson.) 


appointments  to  religious  offices  were  always  dis- 
countenanced by  the  .lews.  After  the  removal  of 
Caiaphas  four  more  sons  of  Annas  held  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  the  last  of  them,  another  Annas,  is 
said  to  have  put  to  death  James,  known  as  “the 
brother  of  Jesus,”  and  the  first  bishop  of  .lerusalem. 
The  Allan  family  (pjn  H'S)  is  referred  to  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Pes.  57«)  as  having  influence,  but  using  it 
against  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Bibliography:  Schiirer,  Gesch.  d.JUd.  Vnlkea,  3d  ed., ii. 217; 

Plummer,  St.  Luke,  in  International  Critical  Commentary. 

pp.  84,  51.5. 

A.  Bii. 

ANNIUS  RUFUS  : Procurator  of  .ludea  from 
the  year  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  2,  § 2). 

A.  Bij. 


to  the  face  (Ps.  civ.  15);  that  this  was  a part  of  the 
daily  toilet  may  be  inferred  from  IMatt.  vi.  17.  The 
practise  isolder  than  David,  and  runs  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  (see  Deut.  xxviii.  40;  Ruth,  iii.  3;  II 
Sam.  xii.  20,  xiv.  2;  H Chron.  xxviii.  15;  Ezek.  xvi. 
9;  Micah,  vi.  15;  Dan.  x.  3).  Anointing  accompanied 
a bath  (Ruth,  iii.  3;  H Sam.  xii.  20;  Ezek.  xvi.  9; 
Susanna,  17);  it  was  a part  of  the  toilet  for  a feast 
(Eccl.  ix.  8,  Ps.  xxiii.  5)  [in  which  a different  term 
is  poetically  used]  (Amos,  vi.  6).  Hence,  it  was  omit- 
ted in  mourning  as  a sign  of  grief  (II  Sam.  xiv.  2, 
Dan.  X.  3),  and  resumed  to  indicate  that  mourning 
was  over  (H  Sam.  xii.  20;  Judith,  x.  3). 

The  primary  meaning  of  which  occurs  also 

in  Arabic,  seems  to  have  been  to  daub  or  smear.  It 
is  used  (Jer.  xxii.  14)  of  painting  a ceiling  and  (Isa. 
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xxi.  5)  of  anointing  a shield.  It  is  applied  to  sacred 
furniture,  like  the  altar  (Ex.  xxix.  36,  Dan.  ix.  24), 
and  to  the  sacred  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  13) : “ where  thou 
anointedst  the  pillar.  ” 

The  most  important  use  of  mashah  is  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  sacred  persons.  The  principal  and 
oldest  of  these  is  the  king,  who  was  anointed  from 
the  earliest  times  (Judges,  ix.  8,  15; 

Anointing  I Sam.  ix.  16,  x.  1 ; II  Sam.  xix.  10; 

of  King.  I Kings,  i.  39,  45  ; II  Kings,  ix.  3,  6, 
xi.l2).  So  exclusively  was  Anointing 
reserved  for  the  king  in  this  period  that  “the  Lord’s 
anointed  ” became  a synonym  for  king  (I  Sam.  xii. 
3,  5,  xxvi.  11 ; II  Sam.  i.l4;  Ps.  xx.7).  This  custom 
was  older  than  the  Hebrews.  El-Amarna  Tablet  No. 
37  tells  of  the  anointing  of  a king. 

In  that  section  of  the  Pentateuch  known  as  the 
Priestly  Code  the  high  priest  is  anointed  (Ex.  xxix. 
7;  Lev.  vi.  13,viii.l2),  and,  in  passages  which  critics 
regard  as  additions  to  the  Priestly  Code,  other  priests 
as  well  (Ex.  xxx.  30,  xl.  13-15).  It  appears  from  the 
use  of  “anointed  priest,”  in  the  sense  of  high  priest 
(Lev.  iv.  5-7, 16;  Num.  xxxv.  25,  etc.),  that  the  high 
priest  was  at  first  the  only  one  anointed,  and  that  the 
practise  of  anointing  all  the  priests  was  a later  devel- 
opment (compare  Num.  iii.  3;  Dillman  on  Lev.  viii. 
12-14;  Nowack,  “Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Arcliii- 
ologie,”  ii.  124).  In  the  earliest  times  the  priests 
were  not  anointed,  but  “their  hands  were  filled,” 
which  probably  means  that  they  were  hired  (com- 
pare Judges,  xvii.  5,  12;  I Kings,  xiii.  33;  Well- 
hausen,  “Prolegomena,”  5th ed.,  pp.  Ib^ietseq. ; Beu- 
zinger,  “Lehrbuch  der  Hebriiischen  Archaologie,” 
p.  407).  Weinel  (Stade’s  “ Zeitschrift, ” xviii.  60  et 
seq.)  contests  this  view.  The  earliest  mention  of  an 
anointed  priest  is  in  Zech.  iv.  14;  and  as  Ezek.  xliii. 
26  still  uses  “fill  the  hand  ” for  “consecrated  ” (that 
Ezekiel  uses  it  here  figuratively  for  the  altar  does 
not  materially  affect  the  argument),  we  may  infer 
that  priests  were  not  anointed  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Elijah  is  directed  to  anoint 
Elisha  as  a prophet  (I  Kings,  xix.  16);  but  this 
seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out,  and  from  Isa. 
Ixi.  1 we  may  infer  that  the  direction  was  intended  to 
be  figurative.  So  far  as  is  known,  prophets  were 
not  anointed. 

W.  R.  Smith  found  the  origin  of  this  sacred  Anoint- 
ing in  the  custom  of  smearing  the  sacred  fat  on  the 
mazzebaJi,  or  altar  (“  Religion  of  the  Semites,”  2d  ed., 
pp.  233,  383  et  seq.);  so  also  Wellhausen  (“ Reste  des 
Aj'abischen  Heidenthums,”  2d  ed.,  pp.  125  et  seq.). 
Weinel  maintains  (Stade’s  “Zeitschrift,”  xviii.  50  et 
seq.)  that  the  use  of  oil  is  an  agricultural  custom  bor- 
rowed from  the  Cauaanites;  that  the  offering  of  oil 
poui’ed  on  an  altar  is  parallel  to  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits  ; thus  the  anointing  of  a king  with  sacred  oil  is 
an  outgrowth  from  its  regular  use  by  all  persons  for 
toilet  purposes. 

From  this  latter  view  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  great  sanctity  of  “ the  Lord’s  anointed.  ” The 
different  terms  used  would  lead  us  to  accept  Rob- 
ertson Smith’s  views  of  the  origin  of  mashah 
(namely,  that  it  is  nomadic  and  sacrificial)  and  to 
believe  that  the  suk,  or  use  of  oil  for  toilet  purposes, 
was  of  agricultural  and  secular  origin ; hence  the 
distinct  and  consistent  use  of  the  two  terms. 

G.  A.  B. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  : The  first  Biblical 

instance  of  Anointing  as  a sign  of  consecration — the 
pouring  of  oil  by  Jacob  upon  the  stone  of  Beth-el 
— offered  a problem  to  later  speculative  rabbis  as  to 
the  source  whence  Jacob  obtained  the  oil  in  that 
lonely  spot.  The  reply  was  made  by  them  that  it 
must  have  “ streamed  down  from  heaven  in  quan- 


tity just  sufficient  for  the  purpose”  (Gen.  R.  Ixix., 
Pirke  R.  El.  xxxv.).  The  oil  of  holy  ointment  pre- 
pared by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxx.  23  et 
seq.)  had  many  miraculous  qualities: 
For  Conse-  it  was  never  absorbed  by  the  many 
cration.  spices  mixed  therewith ; its  twelve  logs 

(1.68  gallons)  were  sufficient  for  the 
anointment  of  all  the  kings  and  high  priests  of  Israel- 
itish  history,  and  will  be  in  use  in  the  Messianic  time 
to  come.  During  the  reign  of  Josiah  this  oil  was 
hidden  away  simultaneously  with  the  holy  ark,  to 
reappear  in  the  Messianic  time  (Hor.  116  et  seq. ; 
Sifra,  IMillium,  1). 

As  to  the  mode  of  anointment,  an  old  rabbinical 
tradition  relates  (Hor.  12a,  Ker.  56)  that  “the- kings 
were  anointed  in  the  form  of  a crown ; that  is,  all 
around  the  head;  and  the  high  priests  in  the  form  of 
a Greek  Chi  (x).  In  other  words,  in  anointing  the 
priests  the  oil  was  poured  first  upon  the  head  and 
then  upon  the  eyebrows  (see  Rashi,  and  “ ‘Aruk,”  s.v. 
'3;  and,  as  against  Kohut’s  dissertation,  compare 
Plato,  “Timaeus,”  chap,  xxxvi.,  referred  to  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  “First  Apology,”  lx. : “He  impressed 
the  soul  as  an  unction  in  the  form  of  the  letter  x 
(chiasma)  upon  the  universe.”  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  owing  to  their  opposition  to  the  Christian 
cross,  the  Jewish  interpreters  adopted  the  kapfi  form 
instead  of  the  x — the  original  tav  of  Ezek.  ix.  4. 

The  rule  is  stated  that  every  priest,  whether  the 
son  of  a high  priest  or  not,  had  to  be  anointed.  The 
son  of  a king  was,  however,  exempt. 
Rules  except  for  special  reasons,  as  in  the 
Governing  case  of  Joash,  because  of  Athaliah  (II 
Anoint-  Kings,  xi.  12);  Solomon,  because  of 
ment.  Adonijah  (I  Kings,  i.  39);  and  Jehu, 
because  of  Joram’s  claims  (II  Kings, 
ix.  1 et  seq.);  or  of  Jehoahaz,  because  Jehoiakim  was 
two  years  his  senior  (II  Kings,  xxiii.  30).  This  rule 
was,  however,  modified,  as  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment that  David  and  Solomon  were  anointed  from 
the  horn  (I  Sam.  xvi.  13;  I Kings,  i.  39)  and  Saul 
and  Jehu  from  the  cruse — pak  (I  Sam.  x.  1 ; H Kings, 
ix.  3:  the  A.  V.  has  “vial”  and  “box”  in  these  re- 
spective passages).  Another  rule  is  mentioned,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Israel 
were  not  anointed  with  the  sacred  oil  at  all.  In  their 
cases  pure  balsam  was  used  instead ; nor  could  the 
last  reigning  kings  of  Judah  have  been  anointed  with 
the  sacred  oil  of  consecration,  since  Josiah  is  said  to 
have  hidden  it  away  (see  Hor.  116;  Yer.  Sotah,  viii. 
22c;  Yer.  Hor.  iii.  4 c).  Rabbinical  tradition  distin- 
guishes also  between  the  regular  high  priest  and  the 
priest  anointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  leading  in 
war — mashuah  milhamnh  Ct^olah.Ym.  \;  Yoma,  726, 
73a).  According  to  tradition  (see  Josippon,  xx. ; 
Chronicle  of  Jerahmeel,  xci.  3 ; compare  I Macc.  iii. 
55),  Judas  Maccabeus  was  anointed  as  priest  for 
the  war  before  he  proclaimed  the  words  prescribed 
in  Deut.  xx.  1-9. 

Anointing  stands  for  greatness  (Sifre,  Num.  117; 
Yer.  Bik.  ii.  64r/):  con.sequently,  “Touch  not  mine 
anointed  ” signifies  “ my  great  ones.  ” All  the  vessels 
of  the  tabernacle,  also,  were  consecrated  with  the 
sacred  oil  for  all  time  to  come  (Num.  R.  xii.). 

As  a rule.  Anointing  with  oils  and  perfumes  fol- 
lowed the  bath  (see  Shah.  41a;  Sotah,  116),  the  head 
being  anointed  first  (Shab.  61a).  On  the  Sabbath, 
Anointing,  whether  for  pleasure  or  for 
For  Health,  health,  is  allowed  (Yer.  Ma‘as.  Sh.  ii. 
and  536 ; Yer.  Shab.  ix.  12a,  based  on  Mish- 
Comfort.  nab  Shab.  ix.  4 ; compare  Tosef.,  Shab. 
iii.  [iv.]  6). 

It  is  forbidden,  however,  in  both^  instances  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (compare  Yoma,  viii.  1, 
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766) ; whereas  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  and  other  fast- 
days  it  is  permitted  for  health  only  (compare  Ta'anit, 
1276),  and  is  declared  as  enjoyable  as  drinking 
(Shab.  ix.  4). 

Anointing  as  a remedy  in  case  of  skin  diseases 
is  mentioned  in  Yer.  Ma'as.  Sh.  ii.  53a:  Bab.  Yoma, 
776;  and  Yer.  Shab.  xiv.  14c;  but  at  the  same  time 
incantations  were  used,  the  person  anointing  the 
head  with  oil  also  pronouncing  an  incantation  over 
the  sore  spots  (lohesh  ‘al  ha-makkah)  exactly  as  stated 
in  the  Epistle  of  James,  v.  14,  and  Mark,  vi.  13  (com- 
pare Isa.  i.  6;  Ps.  cix.  18;  Luke,  x.  34). 

Men  should  not  go  out  on  the  street  perfumed  (Ber. 
436) ; but  women  perfume  themselves  when  going 
out  (see  Josephus,  “ B.  J.”  iv.  9,  § 10).  A wife  could 
demand  one-tenth  of  herdowiy-income  for  unguents 
and  perfumes;  the  daughter  of  the  rich  Nicodemus 
ben  Gorion  was  accustomed  to  spend  annually  four 
hundred  gold  denarii  for  the  same  (Ket.  666).  These 
facts  serve  to  cast  light  on  the  story  of  Luke,  vii. 
38-46,  and  John,  xii.  3. 

When  Adam,  in  his  nine  hundred  and  thirtieth 
year,  was  seized  with  great  pain  during  his  sickness, 
he  told  Eve  to  “ take  Seth  with  her  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  paradise  and  pray  to  God  that  He  should 
send  an  angel  with  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy,  in 
order  that  they  might  anoint  Adam  therewith  and 
release  him  from  his  pain”  (Apocalypse  Mosis,  13; 
Vita  Adae  et  Evae,  36-4).  What  follows  here  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  a Christian  writer  or  interpolator, 
and  corresponds  with  “ Evangelium  Nicodemi,”  p.  19, 
“ Descensus,  ” p.  3.  Compare  the  baptismal  rite  of  the 
Elkesaites  in  Hippolitus’  “ Refutation  of  Heresies  ” ; 
the  baptismal  formula  of  the  Ophites  in  Origen, 
“Contra  Celsum,”  vi.  27,  “I  have  been  anointed 
with  the  white  ointment  from  the  tree  of  life  ” ; and 
the  Ebionitic  view  of  Christ  and  Adam  as  the  first 
prophet  anointed  with  oil  from  the  tree  of  life,  while 
the  ointment  of  Aaron  was  made  after  the  mode  of 
the  heavenly  ointment  in  the  Clementine  “ Recogni- 
tiones,”  xlv.-xlvii.  “The  pious  anoint  themselves 
with  the  blessed  ointment  of  incorruption  ” (“  Prayer 
of  Aseneth,”  chaps,  viii.  and  xv.).  Compare  also  the 
mystery  of  the  spiritual  ointment,  in  the  Gnostic 
books  (Schmidt,  “Gnostische  Schriften  in  Kopt- 
ischer  Sprache,”  pp.  195,  339  et  seq.,  377,  492,  509). 

Bibliography  : Hastings,  Diet.  s.v. ; Hamburger,  R.  B.  T. 

s.v.  Salhe  and  SalhOl.  K. 

ANONYMOUS  WORKS  : Hebrew  anonymous 
literature  is  coeval  with  the  literature  of  the  nation. 
The  Bible  mentions  two  anonymous  historical  works : 
“ ^Milhamot  Adonai  ” (Num.  xxi.  14)  and  “ Sefer  ha- 
Yashar”  (Josh.  x.  13).  The  Hebrew  writer  of 
antiquity  generally  did  not  consider  his  work  as 
his  own  property,  but  as  the  property  of  the  whole 
nation  whose  ideas  or  traditions  he  noted.  Assump- 
tion of  authorship  began  after  the  Talmudical  epoch ; 
and  then  an  author  who  deliberately  omitted  to 
put  his  name  to  his  work  had  a motive  for  the 
omission. 

Hebrew  Anonymous  Works,  as  to  the  reasons  for 
their  anonymity,  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
three  classes:  (1)  Collectaneous  works,  such  as  the 
Jlidrashim,  to  which  the  editor,  being  a mere  com- 
piler, did  not  deem  himself  of  sufficient  importance 
to  attach  his  name ; (2)  ancient  works  the  authors 
of  which,  either  because  of  modesty  (see  preface  of 
“ Sefer  ha-Hinnuk  ”)  or,  what  is  more  frequently  the 
case,  because  of  the  negligence  of  a copyist,  are  not 
given;  (3)  modern  works  not  signed  simply  because 
their  authors  express  ideas  or  criticisms  they  are  un- 
willing to  father. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  alphabetical  list 


of  all  the  printed  anonymous  Hebrew  works  known 
up  to  1875: 


See  B’-nn  ■ 


pnU  N2N 


Funeral  elegy  on  the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  in  Ju- 1 l 
dieo-German.  Prague,  170.5.  ( 


nr  '’3N 

nijH 

'in  mjN 
n’lTD  nuN 
nijN 

estine  conoerning  the  pretended  Bene 

Moshe.  Amsterdam,  l73I.  ) ''' ' 


Funeral  elegy  on  Francis  I.  Triest,  1805. 


Letter-writer.  Augsburg,  1534. 

Letter  of  the  scholars  and  rabbis  of  Pal- ) 


Genealogy  of  various  rabbis,  j 'P'lxn  N.-Din"  nnsDD  niiN  lo 
Venice,  1636.  j fjy-if,-, 

Homilies  on  Esther.  Prague,  1613.  noini  'in  8b’  omon  pun  11 
Geography  of  Palestine.  Amsterdam,  1742.  B’lpn  nux  12 

Letter  of  consolation  to  persecuted  Jews.  I 

Bremen,  1803.  f pun  13 

Narrative,  in  Judaeo-German  (Eulenspiegel).  I l,,.,..  .i 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  xviil.  ( ■ I • I* 

Ukase  of  the  Russian  emperor  addressed  to  the  min- 1 
ister  of  education,  concerning  Jewish  schools.  mniUn  15 
Rome,  1844.  ) 

Ordinances  enacted  by  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  M'®  N'xni’IPn  10 
community  of  Amsterdam.  1708.  I pipbb’  Sn 

Ethics.  Zolkiev,  1801.  tujn  pin  17 

“Light  and  Joy  for  the  Jews,”  poem  in  He- 1 Tinns’i  npiN  is 
brew  and  in  Dutch.  Amsterdam,  1768.  ( a’liP'? 

Laws  concerning  ritual  benedictions,  in  Judmo- 1 

German.  Basel,  1603.  f 

A treatise  on  geomancy.  Dyhemfurth,  1728.  o'DiPt  D'pin  20 
Annual  report  of  Jerusalem.  Amsterdam,  1841.  pdn  pin  2i 
The  ten  precursory  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  l no 

Messiah.  1519.  ( n’C-cn  PlPlN  22 

The  signs  of  the  wars  of  Messiah.  / on 

XVL  century.  ) Picnba  PIPIN  23 

Ethics.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1680.  BiPiPn  pppin  34 

Comedy,  in  Judaeo-German.  Frankfort-on- 1 l._ 

the-Main,  1708.  f it'niB’PN 

Funeral  elegy.  Wilna,  without  date.  pi33  'n 

Masoretic  work.  1864.  nSjNi  pSbn 

Letter  of  some  rabbis  against  the  new 
synagogue  at  Hamburg.  Altona,  1819.  (P  P3P  n .N 
Statutes  of  the  Hebra  Kaddisha  of  Mantua.  p'Ph.P  nap  n'’N 
On  the  punctuation  of  Scripture.  Amsterdam,  1840.  Nppe^  dn 
Religious  controversies.  Isny,  1543.  UCN  'D  31 

Noveilae  on  the  Talmud.  BrOnn,  1763.  nj'B  'pbn  'D  33 

Ritual  laws.  Neuwied,  1752.  8bpbn  32a 

Account  of  a voyage,  in  Judaeo-German.  Wilna, 

1818. 

Letters  from  rabbis  on  the  controversy  | 
between  Jacob  von  Emden  and  Eiben- p pp'NDP  'nPpsDN  34 
schiitz.  Altona,  17.53.  ) 

An  adventure  of  the  gaon  Isaac  Timo.  Konigs-  i oc 

berg,  1857.  f ° ^ 

Purim  comedy.  Prague,  1720.  B’IPIB’pn  O’D  ppdn  NBpN  36 
Comedy,  in  Judmo-German,  on  the  battle  of  David  I on 

with  Goliath.  Hanau,  1711-26.  f 

Ethics.  Isny,  1542.  B'p'PX  PIPPN  38 

History  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  London,  1846.  DPPhN  Wn  39 


’ PPJJID  P'lN  33 


TJbiPN  .pB  JJlh'iPB’O 
P8ns  UW 

PHD  P’3 
JCNJ  P’3 


Satirical  dialogue  about  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany  and  Poland. 

Prague,  XVIIL  century. 

Ethics. 

Sermons.  Salonica,  1546. 

Poems,  scientific  articles,  and  letters  collected  j 

by  the  Toelet  society  of  Amsterdam.  1830.  j • • ^ — 

Prayer  the  words  of  which  begin  with  i ,,-,n8p  pb’D3 

the  letter  Lamed.  Hamburg,  1830.  I ' 

Poem  on  Genesis,  in  Judmo-German.  Constan- 1 /_ 

tinople,  XVII.  century.  ( ^ ° 

A letter  D-ora  Jerusalem  imploring  relief.  Constant!-  3, -,2 

NP”P3 
pPa  P’P3 


nqple,  XVIL  century. 

(For  all  Baraitot,  see  bippe.) 

Laws,  in  Judmo-German,  concerning  the  salting  ( l. 


of  meat.  1699.  1 

Program  of  the  festivities  ordered  in  Prague  on  I 
the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  Archduke  Leo- > jji3”PB’3  10 
pold.  Prague,  1716.  ) 

J 

Pedagogics,  in  Judmo-German.  London,  1870.  D’J3  Sipj 'd  1 
Legends  about  Solomon,  in  Judmo-  j.  nSiu  'n  2 

German.  Lemberg,  1850  ? f ° 

The  ascent  of  Moses.  Salonica,  1727. 

Geomancy.  ? Amsterdam,  1713. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  I 
Austria.  Cracow,  1609.  I 


PB'D  pSiU  'D  3 
Spun  'D  4 
■ ■I”PBDJ?  PI’PED  PP’tJ  5 
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On  the  massacres  of  Chmielnicki.  I 


Wilna,  1854. 

A narrative,  in  Judaeo-German.  Of-  (, 
fenbach,  1721. 


j-  Nj'npiNi  jDiN  ni’ij  6 
j-jnDnNB  tonao  (x'l)  7 


Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Metz,  1849.  cCBn  nai  1 

The  life  of  Moses.  Constantinople,  1516.  nifD  O'D'n  nji  2 

On  Hebrew  pronunciation.  1 nioN  uj  Dnif’D  nBT  3 

Amsterdam,  1795.  f nsnx 

Ethics.  Warsaw,  1849.  n-nn  4 

On  penitence.  Constantinople,  ^ 5 

Hebrew-German-Italian  vocabulary.  Cracow,  1590.  31a  6 

Weekly  paper.  Amsterdam,  1797-98.  lynnipD’T  7 

Commentary  on  Rashl.  Leghorn,  1783.  D’jpt  njn  8 

The  grammar  of  Rashl.  Riva,  1560.  'tfl  ’pnpi  9 

Statutes  of  a relief  society  of  Altona.  Altona,  1808.  oyn ’3"n  10 

A sermon  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on  happi-  n 

ness.  ? Halle,  1704.  ( Cl'K-  n 


Midrash  on  Esther.  Leipsic,  1856.  nPuD  mjn  1 

“Iur7h.°179^‘:  [ ijiDJ'T  ni’taan  po  jinNaD^n  2 

man.  Metz,  1821.  C Ijn  ps  3 

Novel,  in  Judaeo-German.  y’lNC^D'n  p's)  4 

On  the  regulation  of  synagogal  contributions.  (.  k 

Venice,  1709.  i ° 

Decisions  of  the  Geonim.  Constantinople,  1516.  mpiDs  ni3Vn  6 
On  the  examination  of  the  lungs  of  slaughtered  (.  7 

animals.  Ferrara,  1552.  1 ''  ' ‘ 

On  the  slaughtering  of  cattle.  Venice,  1509.  no’nii'  nij^n  8 
Index  of  Biblical  passages  quoted  by  the  Mid- j.  g 


rashim.  Constantinople,  1644. 
On  a divorce  case.  Venice,  1566. 


nyxn  10 


Opening  formulae  for  letters.  Homburg,  1724. 


ni'7nnn  13 


(See  irnc)  yifi'i  1 

The  key  of  the  Zohar.  Cracow,  1632-48.  pnx'  jnt'l  2 

(See  ToTBoy  nincc  mni)  mvj  lU'i  3 
(See  tt>-nD)  ij’Dri  4 
t 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- ) 
lem,  extracts  from  the  Talmud  (Git.  56a).  pnon  pm  pi3T  1 
Cremona,  1566.  1 

(See  n-\DD3  nus)  D'Sifn'  p-iot  2 
On  Shabbethal  Zebi.  Venice,  1668.  SNiit”  pu,  3 

History  of  Sodom.  Salonica,  before  1645.  anD  npyt  4 

Homilies  on  the  Pentateuch.  Constantinople,  1524.  ncStf  'jpt  5 
On  the  Messiah.  Constantinople,  1524.  Saanr  6 


Narratives  and  legends.  Verona,  1647.  ni'ifycn  iian  1 

The  precepts  incumbent  upon  women.  Konlgs- » 
berg,  1861.  t ° 

Polemic  against  the  review  “ He-Haluz.”  Lemberg,  I , 

1861.  ■ fpinn  a 

(See  D’an  pm  pi3f)  irn8,s  n’a  pm  4 
On  a riot  in  the  town  of  Ungarischbrod,  Moravia,  1 
Tammuz  .5th,  1583;  poem  in  Judaeo-German.  VSnjn  pm  5 
Prague,  1583?  i 

A chess-problem,  in  Judaeo-German.  Berlin,  1873.  ns:  m'n  6 
Novellae  in  the  Talmud.  Offenbach,  1723.  b'jinj  'Botti  7 

Riddles  in  Esther.  Amsterdam.  nS'jD  m'n  8 

Proclamations  made  in  the  synagogue  of  Am- 1 0 

sterdam.  Amsterdam,  1729  ? ( pjm  n 1 n v 

Hebrew-German  vocabulary.  Cracow,  1640.  jap  pij'n  10 

Ethics,  in  Judaeo-German.  Halle,  1747  ? moa  naan  11 

On  the  calendar.  Basel,  1527.  niStcn  nnan  12 

Supplement  to  Esther.  Wilna,  1813.  'amn  aiVn  13 

On  the  precepts.  Venice,  1523.  pDn  14 

Jokes.  H'ana  naiin  15 

Sufferings  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  in  the  I i« 

yearlWH.  Venice,  16.36.  mam  16 

Letters  of  certain  rabbis  against  the  Hasidim.  oms  mann  17 
Satire  on  gamblers.  Venice,  1563.  ' ODpnxn  uj  rim  18 


^SsL  [taato  t-s  mis  myT'ia  1 

(See  naa  Sas)  ajnyoD’a  2 

On  the  precepts.  n:apn  i'  1 

On  the  calendar.  Rome,  1547.  onyBi  n’  2 

Encyclopedia,  translated  from  the  Arabic.  (.  o 

Furth  ? 1718.  1 ^ ** 


Arithmetic,  in  Judaeo-German.  Amsterdam,  I a 

1699.  f pJifnn  my'-i'  4 

Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  5 

Monthly  paper.  Prague,  1802.  bs’IB’BNJsd  jJB”a"  6 

Commentary  on  Ruth.  Cracow,  1569.  O'I'B’  n'D'  7 

Letter-writer.  Prague,  1605-15.  nij  ns'  8 

On  the  creation  of  man.  Lublin,  1624.  03Sn  m'X’  9 

Prayer,  in  Judmo-German.  Amsterdam,  1698.  apl?'  m’  10 
History  (Book  of  Jashar).  Venice,  1625.  iB'’n  'D  11 


On  the  accents.  Cracow,  1642.  D’DJia  nuiia  1 

Mystic  explanation  of  the  Psalms.  Hamburg,  I o 

i735_  )■  a’p.in  nuiia  2 

Agamst  feminine  extravagance.  Amsterdam,  j.  ^<3313  3 

Ritual  laws.  Salonica,  VI.  century.  13  S3  4 

Jokes  for  Purim.  Lemberg,  1855.  amo*?  ia  Sa  5 

Grammar.  1665.  pispsn  iSSa  6 

Reply  to  the  letter  of  the  physician  Mordecal  ) - 

Herz  concerning  hasty  interment.  Berlin,  V sb’p  ana  < 
without  date.  ) 

On  Simeon  Gelder.  Amsterdam,  1755.  B’lip  'ana  8 

Excommunication  of  Nehemiah  Hiyya  Hayyun.  Con-  i n^naa  q 
stantlnople,  without  date.  ' ' u 1 j j y 

s 

Hebrew  grammar.  Paris,  1628.  B’aipn  jiB’ 'anisS  1 

A directory.  Briinn,  1799.  laypsoas  aisS  2 

Calendar.  Venice,  1575.  niS  3 

Grammar,  in  Hebrew  and  Judmo-Gennan.  I c , 

Cracow,  1598.  f I’mpm  mp  4 

On  tbe  Decalogue.  Cracow,  1631-56.  a'?  (.aain)  5 

Panegyric  on  the  Torah.  Prague,  1605-15.  a'S  (nain)  6 

Biography  of  the  emperor  Joseph  ( 7 

II.  Brunn,  1799.  j Dsyts'  jji3"aB’a  Diyayp  7 

Letter-writer.  Cracow,  1661.  3at  OB’*?  8 

A^swond  Targum  on  Esther.  Constantinople,  j.  g 

(See  niSnnn)  10  JIB'S  10 
D 

Historical  magazine.  Metz,  1821  ? J’Xnjnd  (yB’'aN!3D'n)  1 
Bibliographical  notes.  Constantinople,  1756.  aSiy  n'yaiND  2 
On  the  controversy  between  Emden  and  Eiben- 1 o 

schiitz.  Without  date  and  printing  place.  u'j'y  na'ND  o 

On  the  precepts.  Cremona,  1556.  SaB’a  ansD  4 

Satire  upon  woman.  Constantinople,  I » *„„  = 

1.570-71.  ( 'J'sn  aDND  5 

A monthly,  afterward  a quarterly,  review  from  1783 
to  1808.  Konigsberg,  1783-90. 

Medical  work.  Wilna,  without  date.  ODnd  7 

Ethical  letters.  Frankfoit-on-the-Oder,  I o 

7300  (•yDJt’ia  pB^PNlND  -8 

on^the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Pesaro,  g 

On  the  Maccabean  wars.  Mantua,  1557.  Dai'ajN  nSjD  10 

Adventures  of  Meir  of  Brody.  Cracow,  1532.  I'nd  "s  dSjd  11 
Letter-writer.  Venice,  1552.  iad  nSjD  12 

Formulae  for  various  episodes  in  life.  I _i 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1736.  f 

Midrash  beginning  with  the  name  “Abba  Gorion.”  "j 
Is  also  called  NnS’jci  NnTjsornS’jc  b'iid.  )■ 
because  based  upon  the  Book  of  Esther.  Leip-  I' 
sic,  1856.  J 

I'aaN  B’-nc  15 

Midrash  on  Genesis.  IVilna,  1800.  P’B’Nia  mjN  E’nn  16 
On  the  ten  martyrs.  Leipsic,  1853.  naaiN  nSx  b'Pid  17 

Midrash  on  Gen.  xllx.  Leipsic,  1853.  ij'aN  apji'  naaa  B’Pid  18 
On  the  Pentateuch.  Leipsic,  1855.  npnjt  Sna  B’nc  19 

Published  lately  by  Professor  Schechter.  Snjn  B'na  20 

See  “Jewish  Quarterly  Review,”  October,  1900,  01 

Adler,  Broydg.  ' 


j-  qoMc 


On  the  Song  of  Moses;  the  same  in  Judaeo-Ger-  (,  m 

man.  Leipsic,  1849.  ( 

On  Gen.  xxxv.  5.  Leipsic,  18.54.  tpD'l  B'tto  23 

Midrash  on  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecclesiastes.  I 9, 

Verona,  1595.  ( 

Midrash  on  Jonah.  Prague,  1595.  nji'  E’nn  25 

Mystical  explanation  of  the  Creation ; also  called ) 
n'B’Mia  nB'pm  Nn"aa.  Frankfort -on- the ->■  jjia  B’aiD  26 
Oder,  1719.  ) 

Collection  of  the  Talmudical  dicta  beginning  I _l,„l  07 

with  the  word  “ Leolam.”  Leipsic,  18M.  f “ ^ ' 

Midrash  on  Esther,  from  the  4th  chapter  I os 

on.  Venice,  1544.  f anoN  nv’JD  E'aan 

See  Jellinek,  “ Bet  ha-Midrash,”  it.  14.  nain  nB’pD  B’aan  29 
Holies  on  the  Decalogue.  Ferrara,  ^ 30 

On  the  death  of  Aaron.  Leipsic,  1848.  janM  na'os  B’aan  31 

On  the  death  of  Moses.  Leipsic.  1848.  ns’ia  na'Ofl  B’aaD  32 

Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  flve  Megillot,  I _ ,,,-nn  33 

Proverbs,  and  Psalms.  Constantinople,  1512.  t ' B’aao 
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On  Samuel,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs.  Con- 1 

stantinople,  1512.  f 34 

On  the  Pentateuch.  Menahem  b.  Solomon,  XII.  century  ? 35 

Proclamation  of  rabbis  against  Zebi  Ashkenazi  t or 
and  Moses  Hagis.  Without  printing  place,  1714.  ( nyiiD  oo 
Ethics.  Shklov,  1782.  iDicn  'D  37 

Poem  on  the  birthday  of  Napoleon.  Paris,  1797.  ITOID  38 
Poem  on  the  Inauguration  of  the  1 
synagogue  at  Leyden.  Amster- )-n’3n  ifinnn  ■pi:'  iidtd  39 
dam,  1858.  ) 

Letter  from  a proselyte.  Halle,  1747.  "ijn '3nDC  40 

Letters  of  the  rabbis.  Hamburg,  1796.  cihin  '3n3D  41 

Index  of  all  Talmudical  dicta  whichbegin  with  (.  onm  a? 

the  numbers  from  3 to  15.  Zolkiev,  1809.  ( 

Criticisms  and  poems.  Leipsic,  1872.  O'jis’  nn'if  1 □'Dnsc  43 
Decision  of  the  rabbis  of  Italy  on  the  ritual  bath  I aa 

at  Reggio.  Venice,  about  1806.  j-nniDn  aii 

The  duties  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Venice  ? nihs  'na  jnjD  45 
Karaite  religious  customs.  Venice,  without  f aa 

date.  j-O'S-ipn  'jnjD  M 

Religious  customs.  Cracow,  1660.  O'jnjD  47 

Cabala.  Prague,  1580.  nnta,  ant  nniin  48 

InSiij  nniDD  49 
njap  nmoDi  nSnj  nnion  50 
nninn  nj;  nniDo  51 
nninn  Sj;  n:Bp  nnoD  52 
Index  of  the  Talmud.  Salonica,  1523.  niD^nn  nniDi:  53 

Funeral  elegy  on  Adolph  V.,  duke  of  Mecklenburg-  I c. 

Strelitz,  in  Hebrew  and  German.  Berlin,  1794.  ) 

Funeral  elegy  on  Francis  I.  of  France.  Vienna,  1835.  id  noOD  55 
Index  to  the  Talmud.  Altona,  I an 

1122  (•mjncn  pDNDi  pnai  nnijiD  oo 

Homiletic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  With-I  cy 

out  printing  place  and  date.  ) “ J-'  I 

Tales  (Ma'aMyot). 

History  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  I w 

Leipsic,  1848.  f 

Sdilkov,  1793.  '?!<nS”  ^nN  niypD  59 

Venice,  1.585.  ’Njnoia  nifyo  59a 

Prague,  1600.  npN  (ua)  'ija  ne>ya  60 

Prague,  1600.  tnN  nijta  nts'jm  61 

Prague,  1600.  Q’tyj  tfSifa  n!s>jt!3  62 

Basel,  1602.  nia  ntf yo  63 

Fiirth,  1691.  D’nxn  'ai  D’Tina  'an  nu'yn  64 

Offenbach.  1714-30.  ....  nifyo  ci'SnnjiNii  p'W  65 

Prague,  1657.  irnn  n’ty  an  n»>yD  66 

Pr^ue,  1657-60.  nnDO  nttna  niryn  67 

(Nikolsburg)  XVII.  century  ? pp-,  nnn  hif  niryn  68 

Prague,  1660.  nonbcn  u’jtn  nyz’a  ynsp  ppa  nin  Sts’  nifyc  69 
Offenbach,  1714  ? DinNSs  ntryc  70 

FrankforVon-the-Main,  1699.  DiBNiiianNs  n-^ya  71 

WUhehnsdorf,  1671-90.  nj'j.n  "ni  'Di'  "no  ntfyo  72 

Printing  place  and  date  not  known.  nSa  ny:"N  po  nifjJD  73 
Prague,  XVII.  o'lnn  N"nn  t3’D  nSa  njO"N  ps  nifyn  74 
Printing  place  and  date  unknown,  nyn'na  ion  f's  ntf yc  75 
Printing  place  and  date  unknown,  a'ni  njiN  ps  nit'yn  76 
Halle,  1711  ? ion  njif  ps  Sinj.n  niryn  77 

Prague,  XVII.  century.  iSon  nDSif  po  niryn  78 

Furth,  1691.  nifyn  79 

Hanau,  1820.  ’Nni'  ja  pynif  'no  nifyn  80 

Place  and  date  unknown.  "jS  nntD  ntryn  81 

Prague,  about  1660.  OJ!<n  ix  nifyn  (yj"B’  p'N)  82 

Lemberg,  1848.  pjlS  po  nz’yn  0N"1  p'N)  83 

. . Na’S  nyn  I'tt  poNntO'j  cjN.n  dnii  nts'yn  (ya'SmjiNii  p'to  84 
Lemberg,  1848. 

nnoD  BKEHf  nyn  po  niryn  (ya'‘?nn:iN’''  p'N)  85 
Index  of  the  Zohar.  Amsterdam,  1710.  nnin  nnoD  86 

Cabala.  Lublin,  XVII.  century.  py  p ninnoD  87 

On  the  laws  concerning  marriage.  Johannis- 1 „.l_ qq 

berg,  1751.  f ° nmnsD  88 

Three  precepts  Incumbent  on  women.  Venice,  gg 

1552,  ( 

Eschatology.  Cracow,  XVII.  century  ? ptod  7’XD  90 

Hebrew  glossary.  Naples,  1488.  'pnnn  npD  91 

Criticism  of  Geiger’s  “ Urschrift.”  London,  1657.  O’npin  Nifn  92 

On  Hebrew  pronunciation.  Amsterdam,  1795.  non  a’B'c  93 

On  Shabbethai  Zebi.  Offenbach,  1863.  n'tfn  (yB’nfto  nyn)  93a 
Poem.  Berlin,  1794.  Sstnit”  ’jaS  S'oifD  94 

Proverbs.  Amsterdam,  1657.  D'Dan  ’Slfc  95 

Aphorisms.  Ferrara.  1552.  oninni  O’can  'hti'a  96 

On  excommunication.  Constantinople  ? 1516  ? onnn  ’Bstf  n 97 


On  the  Inconstancy  of  widows.  1577 
Parody. 


njnSit  nnj  1 
O'3'Din  '0  2 


The^book  of  religious  controversy.  Altdorf,  j.  pp^j  3 
Hebrew  lexicon.  Place  and  date  unknown,  pmay  pB'8  a'Pj  4 
D 

(See  pnoDC  nnjtt)  n'lnns  nap  aiao  1 
Select  medical  remedies;  Judaeo-German.  o 

Prague,  1680-90.  \ niNloni  nipijo  2 

Rules  of  the  Ghetto  at  Mantua.  1 _ o 

Mantua,  1620.  f ^''D  3 

Rules  of  the  synagogue  at  Amsterdam,  in  JudaBO-(njn:n  nno  4 
German.  Amsterdam,  XVIII.  century.  ) rojan  p'a 

Orology,  in  Judaeo-German.  Frankfort-on- 1 - 

the-Oder,  1792.  f ^^0  5 

Order  of  prayers  in  the  synagogue  at  Hamburg,  I ___  c 

in  Judmo-German.  Hamburg,  1819.  ( ~7iayn  ppd  0 

Chronology.  Prague.  1839.  D'npicni  D'njp  p-^o  7 

Eschatology.  Basel,  1609.  nCB'J.P  pid  8 

Index  of  the  Psalms.  Venice,  1876.  niSnn  PcD  'jd'D  9 

Haiakah.  Venice  ? 1551  ? D'jpi  na’BD  9a 

History  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  Lemberg,  1804.  nin'’n  pibd  10 

Collection  of  tales.  Mantua,  1725.  D'ryrn  Piso  11 

Collection  of  tales.  Sdilkov,  1837.  pvB’yD  nico  12 


Instructions  for  officiating  ministers  of  the  I 1 _ - 

Sephardic  rite.  London,  1700.  f miay  1 

On  the  calendar.  Riva,  1560.  PijiPay  2 

Letters  of  the  rabbis  of  Palestine  on  Zebi  Ash- 1 , 

kenazi  and  Moses  Hagis.  1714.  ' j Pny  3 

Ethics.  Shklov,  1783.  i,-,  j<y  4 

Poem  enumerating  all  the  ritual  laws.  Prague,  1614.  ooe>c  py  5 
Decisions  of  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam.  „ 

Amsterdam,  1735.  f tapNPBDpy  6 

D 

Poems.  Venice.  1600.  D'jirto  1 

Many  new  poems.  Bombay,  1856.  D'jiDTon  2 

(Seeit>p-ic)0''^'' ? 

^ I ntfc  PP’BO  4 

Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  Leipsic,  1855.  nSnp  c'ii'O  5 
Poems.  Mantua,  1730.  iian  i:j7l  inxo  6 

Program  of  the  festivities  in  the  city  of ) 

Prague  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  - jiys'iN  ^yjNia  7 
Archduke  Leopold.  Prague,  1716.  ) 

On  the  plague.  Prague,  1714.  B’'D'y  jyi  ri'lSio  8 

Cabalistic.  Shklov.  1785.  ncan'?  nif<707S  9 

Description  of  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  I 

Wilna,  1817.  f niy^a  10 

On  grammar.  Naples,  1492.  onan  nno  11 

On  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Wilhelms- 1 

dorf,  1690.  f riini7n  jnPD  12 

X 

(See  733  SaN)  PD’pn  pnwx  1 

Two  poems,  in  Judaeo-German.  I ....l „ 

Place  and  date  unknown.  f ■ li3'7Byj  nj"B>  N”11x  » 
Calendar.  Tarnopol,  no  date.  a^’P  niS  in  jbnj  p'x  3 

Registerofall  the  chapters  of  the  Talmud.  Prague,  _ . _ , 

1617.  f ojys  PJOX  4 

Tale,  in  Judmo-German.  Rddelheim,  without  date.  pySj  nx  5 


The  martyrs  of  Wilna.  Amsterdam.  1692.  njS'H  p'pa  D’B’lip  1 
Poem.  Berlin,  1793.  npcr  Sip  2 

Criticisms.  Triest,  without  date.  D'P'DP  Sip  3 

Proclamation  on  the  abolition  of  the  poll-tax.  I l..  , 

Rodelheim,  1797.  f • 'P 

Household  remedies.  Amster- (. -l,_  l„,  = 

dam,  XVIII.  century.  f P ■ “D^’P  3 

On  the  martyr  R.  Mattes.  1666-92.  pnvDP  QK’n  B’n'p  6 

Laws  for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle.  (,  ~ 

Frankforton-the-Main.  17^.  {•nB'PB’  piaSn  Pix'p  . 

’'^Sowm'"'  \ ^«P  3 

Moral  aphorisms.  Place  and  date  unknown.  jiya  PO’pn  9 


Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Zolkiev,  I ,,„,l  1 

1805.  ( I'  ^ 

Miscellaneous  essays.  Lemberg,  1837.  pnipp  2 

On  the  Messiah.  Prague,  1568.  j'BPftJjm  3 

Meteorology.  Lemberg,  1848.  o’Dyp  4 

MoRinoi  j Amsterdam,  XVII.  century.  , Pia  PINIBP  5 

Medical  woiks.  -j  Amsterdam,  XVII.  century.  PiSuDi  pinibp  6 

On  convulsions.  1552.  pisbp  7 

Many  catalogues.  Hamburg,  1782.  PID'iyp  8 


Responsa. 


Constantinople,  1575.  D'DNjn  piaiifPi  piSnb’  1 
Berlin.  1848.  O’jimp  D’DNJ  PiaitfPl  PiSn2’  2 

Prague,  1816.  iNPPa  O’jiNJ  piawPi  PiSnb’  3 

[ Amsterdam,  1741.  D^'n  I'y  na  piaia'Pi  niSNiP  4 


Anstach 
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a'j'v  nyatt’ 
□'Din'  'ni:’ 
nas^  iDitt' 
IJlDlDNEtt’ 


Philosophy.  Lublin,  1561. 

Panegyric  on  Jerasalein.  Wilna,  1817. 

Miscellaneous.  Leghorn,  1745, 

Statutes  ot  the  Hebra  Kaddlsha  of  Amsterdam.  I 
Altona,  1766.  ‘ ' ) 

Poem  on  Sabbath  observance.  Zolkiev,  1805. 

Statutes  (congregational).  Hamburg,  1851. 

Poem,  in Judmo-German.  Prague,  XVII.  century.  pnbnN"!3B’ 
Against  feminine  extravagance  (“  Falling  Stars  ”)  DID’  pjratt' 
Satirical  poem.  Prague,  XVII.  century.  n'S  riNnaa> 

Ethics.  Lublin,  163a.  DDtl  n'lf 

Poem  in  honor  of  Napoleon.  Frankfort-on-the  I _„,_L 
Main,  1795.  ( ^ ^ 

Poem  in  honor  of  George  IV.  of  England.  I 
Hanover.  1823.  f 

Poem  in  honor  of  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark.  I 
Altona,  1799.  f ^ 

Poem  in  honor  of  Frederick  William  III.  of  I 
Prussia.  Posen.  1793.  f ^’1^' 

Poem  on  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  I 
Berlin,  1763.  \ 

Elegy  on  Frederick  William  III.  Berlin,  1798.  riDnn  I'lf 
On  the  passage  of  Napoleon  through  Rot-  > 
terdam.  Rotterdam,  1801.  f 

(See  tt>-riD.) 

Cabalistic  explanation  of  some  Psalm  verses.  -.s.-m 
Venice,  1555.  )°  ■ 

Purim  jokes.  Amsterdam,  1650.  nsaopi'?!  ri'pa  □'riifl  nnott' 
Responsa.  Salouica,  1792.  pnx 

A story.  Amsterdam,  1700-30.  p"n 

Hebrew  grammar.  Amsterdam,  1655.  nos  nstf 

Hebrew  roots.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1768.  piT'  iritf 


Poem  in  honor  of  Sir  Moses  Monteflore. 
sterdam,  1841. 


Am- 


j-  niyDS  nSnn  1 


Lectures  on  the  prayer  ritual.  Venice,  1544.  'n  niSnn 

Thanksgiving  poem.  Altona,  1814.  mni  7ipl  min 

Reproof  of  synagogue-reaRers  (hazanim).  I _,„_l  a 

Place  and  date  unknown.  f ° * 

Medical  work.  Zolkiev,  1720.  mx  nnpin  5 

The  history  of  Jesus  (with  Wagenseil,  1661).  'if'  nnnin  6 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Venice?  'iSn  pj'ri  7 

On  the  ritual  bath.  Prague,  XVI.-XVII.cent.  nS'Dian  nno  pp'n  8 
Institutions  of  the  Karaites.  1733.  D'Nipn  f'p'n  9 

Forms  of  contracts.  Venice,  1552.  nnaif  iip'n  10 

On  penitence.  Cracow,  1666  ? naiifn  'jlp'P  11 

Statutes  of  the  Ashkenazic  com- ) -L-,--,  ninn  w 

munitv  of  Amsterdam.  Am- ™ 
sterdam,  1737.  f Dmait-DXa  nif x 

Statutes  of  the  congregation  of  Fiirth.  Am- * iq 

sterdam,  1728.  f f 

I DXnPDifDX  PPD  PiniJIDP  pjpp  14 
^frTvI^anct' Amsterdam,  1709 

' Amsterdam.  1707.  PimpoS  n:pp  15 
Statutes  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Amster- 1 r,,,-,-,  ia 

dam,  1737.  , , f 

"'SN'^'ODx  Dx^Djxna  (Piipp)  17 
Amsterdam,  1758.  J"d  JipP  p'lx 
n''S  7'pP  tl'lX  'XX'S'ODN  (PljpP)  18 
Amsterdam,  1753. 

PlipP  'SN'S'DDX  (PUpP)  19 

Amsterdam,  1759.  ij'pS'npn 
f 'SnjD  nif np  nninPD  Pupp  20 
Statutes  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  J Amsterdam,  1739.  D'DIP' 
Society  of  Amsterdam.  j mSiDJ  nifinp  nnam  pi:pp  21 
I-  Amsterdam,  1799.  D'nDn 

Re^dy  for  soul-ailments.  Basel,  ^ (,L„nn)  panp  33 

On  penitence.  Institution  of  amen,  I jDX  ]lp'P  ifBJP  PBllfP  23 
and  fasting.  Lublin,  1677  ? f P'jpp  PBllf  P 

As  to  the  works  attributed,  correctly  or  incorrectly, 
to  earlier  writers,  such  as  the  Zohar,  the  Book  of 
Creation,  etc.,  see  Pseudonymous  Literature. 
Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodh;  Benjacob,  Ozar 
ha-Sefarim ; Roest,  Catalogue  of  the  Rosenthal  Library. 

I.  B. 


Confirmation  of  the  stat- 
utes by  the  magis- 
trates of  Amsterdam. 


ANSBACH  (sometimes  Anspach):  Ancient  town 
of  Bavaria,  Germany;  the  capital  of  Middle  Fran- 
conia, situated  on  the  Rezat,  twenty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Nuremberg.  There  was  a Jewish  settlement 
here  in  1328,  but  it  was  annihilated  by  the  Flagel- 
lants in  1349.  In  the  municipal  records  of  Nuremberg, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Jews 
of  Ansbach  are  often  mentioned,  and  a certain  Joseph 
de  Onolzbach  is  recorded  among  the  creditors  of  John 
H.  (1343).  From  the  fact  that  a “ Judengasse  ” (Jews’ 
Street)  is  mentioned  at  Ansbach  between  the  dates  of 


1470-72,  one  may  conclude  that  a large  Jewish  com- 
munity existed  here  at  that  time,  although  only  seven 
Jewish  taxpayers  are  found  recorded  in  1470.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  in  the  records  of  a “ Schulklopfer,  ” 
or  sexton,  which  shows  that  there  must  also  have  been 
a synagogue  there.  In  1564  the  Jews  were  banished 
from  Ansbach,  and  were  only  permitted  to  be  there 
during  the  weekly  and  annual  fairs.  They  were  again 
heard  of  in  1643 ; for  in  that  year  a complaint  was 
made  that  their  presence  was  prejudicial  to  the  Chris- 
tian trade.  The  number  of  Jewish  families  in  Ans- 
bach in  1631  was  27.  Among  8 Jews  who  in  1672 
rendered  homage  to  Margrave  John  Frederick  here, 
there  were  7 house-owners.  The  records  for  the  year 
1675  show  that  only  8 Jewish  families  with  57  persons 
dwelt  in  Ansbach  at  that  time;  in  1704  the  number 
increased  to  10  families ; and  by  1757  as  many  as  43  re- 
sided there.  Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  placed 
on  their  living  in  this  city  their  number  had  risen  to 
60  families  in  1789,  and  among  them  were  24  house- 
owners. 

Until  the  year  1675  the  Jews  of  Ansbach  held 
divine  service  in  a room  in  the  house  of  Anton 
Model ; but  owing  to  dissensions  a number  of  them 
separated  and  held  their  services  at  the  house  of 
Simon  Model.  Through  the  efforts  of  Isaac  Nathan 
the  community  acquired  a synagogue  in  1746. 

Among  the  notables  who  resided  here  from  1456 
to  1458  the  Judenmeister  Pymann  may  be  men- 
tioned. About  1682  a rabbi  of  the  name  of  Jere- 
miah Judah  is  mentioned.  Of  other  rabbis  there  may 
be  mentioned  Samuel  Zirndorfer  (1754-92),  Ullmann 
(1792-93),  Hochheimer  (1793-1835),  Aaron  B.  Gruen- 
baum  (1841-92),  and  Dr.  P.  Kohn  (1900).  In  1875 
there  were  200  Jews  in  Ansbach  (Engelbert,  “ Sta- 
tistik  des  Judenthums  im  Deutschen  Reiche,”  p. 
16),  and  in  1900,  295  out  of  a total  population  of 
15,883.  The  congregation  has  a Jewish  public 
school,  attended  by  40  children.  Tlie  rabbinate  of 
Ansbach  has  charge  also  of  the  communities  in  Colm- 
berg,  Egenhausen,  Jochsberg,  Lehrberg,  Leuters- 
hausen,  Obernzenn,  and  Dietenhofen. 

Bibliography:  S.  Haenle,  Gesch.  der  Juden  im  Ehemaligen 

FlXrstenthum  Ansbach,  Ansbach,  1867. 

A.  F. 

ANSCHEL  : Rabbi  at  Cracow;  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Mirkebet  ha-Mishneh”  (The  Second  Chariot),  a 
Judaeo-German  Biblical  concordance,  preceded  by  a 
lengthy  introduction.  The  volume — now  very  rare — 
first  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1534,  but  was  reprinted 
in  the  same  city,  in  1584,  under  the  title  “Sefer  R. 
Anschel.”  Wolf  (in  “Bibl.  Hebr.”  i.  359)  confounds 
Anschel  with  Asher  Anschel  b.  Joseph  Mordecai  of 
Posen,  who  translated  into  German  the  prayers  for  the 
three  principal  historic  feasts  of  the  Jewish  year,  pub- 
lished at  Prague  about  the  year  1600.  Wolf’s  error 
was  copied  by  Fiienn  (“  Keneset  Yisrael,  ” p.  147)  and 
by  Sternberg  (“Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Poleu,”  p. 
184).  But  Zunz  recognized  the  distinction  between 
the  two  scholars,  and  furthermore  suggested  the  pos- 
sible identity  of  the  latter  with  the  grandfather  of 
R.  Meir  Lublin  (compare  “Gesammelte  Werke,”  iii. 
85,  87).  As  far  as  chronology  is  concerned,  Zunz’s 
suggestion  may  be  correct,  forR.  Meir’s  grandfather 
probably  died  about  the  year  1600.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a man  of  whom  R.  Meir  Lublin  speaks 
as  a profound  and  pious  cabalist  would  occupy  him- 
self with  the  rendering  of  the  liturgy  into  a profane 
language.  Unfortunately,  the  allusion  of  R.  Meir 
to  his  grandfather,  in  his  responsa  (“Teshubot 
Maharam  Lublin,  ” § 83),  and  a similar  reference  to 
his  sanctity  and  cabalistic  attainments  by  R.  Meir’s 
son,  in  the  preface  to  the  same  work,  are  all  the 
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information  extant  relating  to  this  R.  Asher,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jewish  scholarship  in 
Poland,  and  probably  succeeded  R.  Jacob  Poliak  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  important  rabbinical  chair  at 
Cracow.  As  an  author,  only  the  memory  of  a cabalis- 
tic dissertation  on  the  prayers  and  benedictions  writ- 
ten by  him  under  the  name  of  “ ‘Emek  ha-Berachah  ” 
(The  Vale  of  Blessing)  has  come  down  to  us  (Isserles, 
“Toratha-'Clah,”  iii.  84;  Meir  Lublin,  “Responsa,” 
No.  83). 

Bibliography  : Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  390  and  737 : 

Bass,  Sifte  Yeshenim,  p.  43 ; I.  M.  Zunz,  'Ir  ha-Zedck,  p.  1, 

Lemberg,  1874 ; Dembitzer,  Kelilat  Yofl,  i.  2b,  Cracow,'  1888 ; 

Benjacob,  Ozar  ha^Sefarim,  p.  444 ; Nissenbaum,  Lc-Korot 

ha^Yelmdim  be-Lublin  (HUstury  of  the  Jews  in  Lublin),  p. 

33,  Lublin,  1899.  H C E 

ANSCHEL  NORDEN  DE  LIMA.  See  Lima. 

ANSCHEL,  SOLOMON:  German  author ; lived 
in  southern  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
wrote  “ Ueber  den  Commerz  Zwischen  Seele  u.  Kor- 
per  ” (a  translation  from  the  Hebrew),  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1788;  “ Thanatologia,  seu  in  Mortis  Natu- 
ram,”  etc.,  Gottingen,  1795;  “ Anfangsgriinde  der 
Naturwissenschaft  ” (with  illustrations),  Mayence, 
1801. 

Bibliography  : Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  p.  46. 

ANSCHEL,  "WORMS.  See  Asher  ben  Wolf. 

ANSCHELM  (called  also  R.  Anshel  ha-Levi 
of  Cologne):  Chief  rabbi  of  several  German  prov- 
inces. He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  rabbi 
in  the  year  1435  by  Conrad  of  Weinsberg,  hereditary 
chamberlain  and  plenipotentiary  representative  in 
this  particular  matter  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Anschelm’s  sphere  of  activity  was  restricted  to  ]\Ia- 
yence,  Cologne,  Treves,  Bremen,  Worms,  Speyer,  Ba- 
sel, Strasburg,  and  a number  of  other  prominent  cities 
and  districts.  This  was  the  second  instance  of  such 
an  appointment  in  the  history  of  the  German  Jews, 
the  first  being  that  of  R.  Israel,  who  was  nominated 
at  Nuremberg,  May  3,  1407,  by  King  Ruprecht,  to 
serve  as  Koniglicher  Reichs-Hochmeister  (royal  chief 
rabbi).  Ansehelm  was  the  younger  contemporary  of 
that  group  of  eminent  rabbis  to  which  INIaharil  (R. 
Jacob  b.  Moses  ha-Levi  Mollin)  and  R.  Solomon  Run- 
kel  belonged.  R.  Seligmann  Bing  Oppenheim  al- 
ludes to  him  as  a remarkable  man.  Still,  we  find  in 
the  Jewish  sources  no  reference  at  all  either  to  his 
appointment  or  to  that  of  R.  Israel,  most  likely  be- 
cause government  nominations  for  communal  posi- 
tions, as  well  as  all  external  interference  in  their 
religious  affairs,  were  extremely  unpopular  among 
the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  very  fre- 
quently ignored. 

Bibliography:  Gudemann,  Geschichte  des  Erziehungswe- 

sem  und  der  Cultur  der  Juden,  1888,  iii.  36  et  seq.,  265  et  seq. 

H.  G.  E. 

ANSHE  KENESET  HA-GEDOLAH.  See 

Synagogue,  Great. 

ANSPACH,  JOEL  : French  religious  writer; 
born  about  1800;  died  September,  1872.  He  was 
the  only  brother  of  Philippe  Anspach.  Joel  was  the 
first  to  translate  the  daily  prayers  from  Hebrew  into 
French.  In  1842  he  published  his  “Paroles  d’un 
Croyant  Israelite  ” — a polemical  work  directed 
against  Catholic  proselytism,  and  which,  therefore, 
oecasioned  much  comment.  I.  B. 

ANSPACH,  PHILIPPE  : Honorary  counselor 
to  the  French  Court  of  Cassation  (court  of  appeal) 
and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  born  in  Metz, 
1800;  died  Dee.  3, 1875.  Hi:?  father,  Mayer  Anspach, 
died  in  1844,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Philippe 


studied  law,  and  at  the  time  of  the  July  revolution, 
1830,  was  a practising  advocate  in  Paris.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  events  leading  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  and  was  thereupon  appointed  deputy 
procurator  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne  at 
Meaux  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  After 
filling  this  office  for  a time,  he  was  called  to  Paris, 
and  successively  became  judge  deputy  to  the  Court 
of  Justice,  deputy  attorney-general,  counselor  at  tlie 
Court  of  Appeals,  section-president  thereof,  and 
finally  counselor  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  A few 
years  before  his  deatli  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign the  last  office,  after  a legal  career  in  which  he 
displayed  profound  knowledge  of  law,  together  with 
remarkable  eloquence  and  incorruptible  firmness. 
Anspach  was  the  first  Jew  to  occupy  a place  in  the 
supreme  magistracy  of  France.  He  was  a thorough 
Israelite  and  evinced  an  active  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  his  coreligionists.  Having  held  a seat 
in  the  Consistory  of  Paris  for  a long  time,  he  was 
elected,  in  1845,  to  the  Central  Consistory,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intelligence  and  admin- 
istrative ability.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  at  court  levees  he  would  attend  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  .lewish  consistory,  rather  than 
with  his  fellow  dignitaries  of  the  Court  of  Justice. 

Anspach  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  Avhom 
married  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild.  He  is  the 
author  of  a pamiihlet,  “De  la  Procedure  Devant  les 
Coins  d’Assises.”  I.  B. 

ANT  IN  JEWISH  LITERATURE,  THE  : 

In  Hebrew  npOJ,  so  also  in  Arabic  yiarnl  (etymology 
doubtful);  in  Aramaic  (Targum,  I’eshilo,  and  Tal- 
mud) which  has  its  eipiivalent  in  the 

Arabic  sumsurn,  simsim,  and  is  used  especially  of 
the  small  red  Ant,  distinguished  from  shumshemana 
gamla  (camel-ant),  the  large  Ant  (see  Fleischer,  in 
Levy’s  “Chal.  Wbrterb.”  ii.  578).  This  became  by 
syncope  shumshana,  and  by  transposition  shushmana. 
Another  designation  for  the  Ant  in  the  Talmud  is 
NVOp  (see  Rashi  on  Ber.  545;  and  Kohut,  “Aruch 
Completum,”  vii.  1254);  though,  according  to  some, 
this  means  the  locust. 

The  Ant  is  referred  to  twice  in  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs as  an  example  of  provident  and  organized  in- 
dustry : “ Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ; 
In  the  Old  con.sider  her  ways,  and  be  wise : which, 
Testament,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest  ” (vi.  6-8) ; and 
“There  be  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise:  The  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  j'et  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer”  (xxx.  24,  25).  The  passages  refer 
to  some  species  of  harvesting-ant,  probably  either 
to  Aphmtwgasier  (formerly  called  Atta)  harbara,  or  to 
A.  structor,  or  to  Phreidode  megacepliala,\y\\vAy  are  to 
this  day  found  in  Syria  and  all  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin.  These  species  wherever  they  are  found, 
as  the  latest  investigations  of  naturalists  have  proved, 
lay  up  stores  for  the  winter. 

In  connection  with  the  passage  in  Prov.  vi.  the  Ant 
is  treated  from  an  ethico-pedagogical  point  of  view 
in  Hul.  (574),  where  it  is  related  that 

In  the  Simon  ben  Halafta  made  experiments 
Talmudic  to  ascertain  whether  the  ants  really 
Literature,  lived  without  a ruler;  in  ‘Er.  (1004), 
where  the  industry  of  the  Ant  in  pro- 
curing food  is  mentioned;  and  in  Deut.  R.  v.  and 
Yalk.  on  Prov.  938.  In  Hul.  (63a)  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  manifested  in  the 
fitness  of  the  body  and  the  wonderful  life  of  the  Ant. 

The  therapeutic  use  of  the  Ant  to  avert  or  cure 
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ills  is  referred  to  in  Yeb.  76rt,  Yer.  Yeb.  viii.  96, 
and  Shab.  666.  In  connection  with  the  last  refer- 
ence, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Ant’s  juice  is  even 
to-day  sometimes  popularly  recommended  as  a cura- 
tive of  jaundice. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  wise  little  animal  is  not 
absent  from  the  folk-lore  of  the  Talmudic  literature. 
In  Ber.  (546)  it  is  related  that  when  Og,  king  of  Ba- 
shau,  took  up  a mountain  of  three  parasangs  in  extent 
in  order  to  bury  under  it  the  entire  camp  of  Israel, 
God  caused  white  ants  to  bore  a hole  in  the  rock,  so 
that  it  slipped  over  the  head  of  Og  and  remained 
fastened  upon  his  neck. 

The  Ant  also  comes  in  for  a share  of  the  legislation 
of  the  Talmud  (Mak.  166;  compare  Peah,  ii.  7,  iv. 
11;  Ma‘as.  V.  7;  Men.  716;  M.  K.  66);  it  is  forbidden 
as  food.  The  passage  in  Peah  (iv.  11)  contains  a 
quaint  piece  of  legislation  which  would  show  that 
the  seed-stores  of  the  ants  in  Palestine  w'ere  of  con- 
siderable size  and  importance.  It  is  said  there  that 
the  granaries  of  ants  found  in  the  midst  of  a grow- 
ing crop  of  corn  should  belong  to  the  owner;  but 
if  these  granaries  are  found  after  the  reapers  have 
passed,  the  upper  part  of  each  heap  should  go  to 
the  poor  and  the  lower  part  to  the  owner.  Rabbi 
Meir  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  should  go  to 
the  poor,  because  whenever  there  is  doubt  about  a 


Ants. 

1.  Male.  2.  Female.  3.  Worker  (neuter).  4.  Pupa.  6.  Larva. 


question  of  gleaning,  the  decision  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  gleaner.  A description  of  the  process  of  de- 
stroying ant-heaps  is  given  in  M.  K.  66. 

The  halakic  aspects  of  the  Ant  are  discussed  in  the 
“Halakot  Gedolot”  (ed.  Warsaw,  p.  262a)  of  Simon 
of  Kayara,  and  in  the  “ Shulhan  ‘ Aruk,  Yoreh  Dc'ah, " 
§ 84,  12,  13;  § 100,  § 104). 

In  the  post-Talmudic  waitings  Arabic  influence 
(compare  Koran,  sura  xxvii.,  surnamed  the  “Ant”) 
is  conspicuous.  To  this  we  owe  the 
In  Post-  pretty  story  of  the  meeting  of  King 
Talmudic  Solomon  with  the  ants,  in  whieh  the 
Writings,  wise  king  was  outwitted  by  the  cun- 
ning little  animals  (compare  “ Ma'aseh 
ha-Nemalah,”  in  Jellinek’s  “B.  H.”  vol.  v.,  Vienna, 
1873 ; German  part,  pp.  11  et  seq. ; Hebrew  part,  pp. 
22  et  seq.). 

Samuel  ibn  Hisdai,  in  “ Ben  ha-Melek  weha-Nazir  ” 
(xv.),  a Hebrew  rendering  from  the  Arabic  version 
of  “ Barlaam  and  Josafat,  ” holds  up  the  Ant  as  an  ex  - 


ample,  in  the  sense  of  the  passages  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus  in  his  “ Ig- 
geret  Ba‘ale  Hayyim”  (iv.),  which  is  likewise  a He- 
brew version  from  the  Arabic,  describes  at  some 
length  the  habits  of  the  Ant  in  building  its  abode 
and  in  gathering  and  preserving  its  food. 

An  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  Ant  is  contained  in 
the  makama,  of  the  Ant  and  flea  in  Judah  Alharizi’s 
“Tahkemoni.”  The  fable  of  the  Ant  and  the  wasp 
in  the  “Mishle  Shu'alim”  of  Berechiah  ha-Nakdan 
is  practically  identical  with  Lafontaine’s  well-known 
fable,  “Le  Fourmi  et  la  Cigale.” 

In  passing  over  to  the  religious  aspects  of  the  Ant 
in  post-Talmudic  writings,  the  religio-philosophical 
and  legal  phases  become  apparent.  As  regards  the 
former,  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda,  in  his  “ Hohot  ha-Leba- 
bot,”  xi.  2,  in  dealing  with  the  passage  in  ‘Er.  1006, 
already  cited,  points  to  the  divine  wdsdora  which 
is  manifested  in  the  ants.  In  book  v.  the  conduct  of 
the  Ant,  as  in  Prov.  vi.  6,  is  recommended  as  an 
example  in  the  treatment  of  our  own  affairs,  insig- 
nificant when  measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  Cre- 
ator, but  still  more  contemptible  w'hen  marred  by 
disorder. 

Maimonides,  in  his  introduction  to  Seder  Zera'im, 
deduces  from  the  fact  that  the  ants  are  sometimes 
winged,  sometimes  without  wings,  that  it  is  due  to 
the  limitations  of  our  mind  that  we  can  not  gage  the 
purpose  of  many  things  in  the  universe. 

Joseph  Albo,  in  his  “Ikkarim,”  iii.  1,  like  Bahya, 
utilizes  ‘Er.  1006  to  recommend  the  moral  example 
afforded  by  the  animals.  The  Ant  especially  teaches 
us  industr}^  and  honesty  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
gains  its  food. 

Among  the  exegetes,  Levi  ben  Gershon,  in  his 
commentary  to  Proverbs,  dwells  at  some  length  on 
the  sagacity  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Ant,  and  de- 
rives from  Prov.  xxx.  25  an  admonition  to  humility. 

Joshua  ben  Shuoi,  a disciple  of  Solomon  ben  Adret, 
in  his  “ Derashot  ” to  Deut.  xvi.  8 to  xxi.  9,  points  out 
the  wisdom  of  the  ants,  and  adds  that  this  wisdom  is 
not  due  to  reason,  but  is  derived  from  the  sparks  of 
the  Supreme  Soul  {Neshamah  lia-' Elyonali),  of  the 
active  intellect  {sekel  ha-poel,  vovg  ivoitjTiKdg),  which 
God  bestows  on  them  in  order  to  instruct  man. 

Isaac ‘Arama,  in  his  “ ‘Akedat  Yizhak,”  xxviii., 
shows  that  according  to  the  passage  Prov.  vi.  6,  while 
everything  is  determined  by  God’s  providence,  man 
must  nevertheless  gain  his  livelihood  by  industrious 
work.  In  section  71  he  points  out  that  some  beings 
attain  to  perfection,  thongh  they  may  not  be  endowed 
with  all  the  four  Aristotelian  principles  (compare 
Aristotle,  “ Physics, ”ii.  7;  “Metaphysics,”  i.  3);  and 
gives  as  an  instance  the  Ant,  wdiich  has  no  eldog 
or  “form”  in  the  technical  sense.  He  thus  derives 
the  lesson  that  man,  in  whom  all  four  principles  are 
united,  should  strive  by  means  of  science  to  obtain 
mental  perfection. 

From  a purely  scientific  (biological)  point  of  view 
the  Ant  is  treated  by  Gershon  ben  Solomon,  father 
of  the  exegete  Levi  ben  Gershon,  in  his 
Scientific  work  “Sha‘ar  ha-Shamajdm.  ” The 
Treatment.  Ant,  he  says,  gathers  its  wheat  in  the 
harvest,  biting  off  the  germs  of  the 
grains  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  sprouting,  and 
thus  preserving  them  from  rotting — a fact  verified  by 
recent  observation.  Each  Ant  gathers  seven  grains, 
although  one  would  suffice  it  for  life.  One  who 
gathers  more  treasures  than  he  can  use  is  therefore 
called  an  “Ant.”  The  Ant,  he  says  further,  is  pro- 
portionately the  strongest  of  all  creatures,  being  able 
to  carry  from  two  to  four  times  its  own  weight. 
Moreover,  it  can  move  both  w'ays,  forward  and 
backward. 
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The  “Sefer  ha-Berit”  (ed.  Briinn,  1799,  74a)  dis- 
tinguishes male,  female,  and  neuter  {sefekim)  ants. 
The  first  two,  on  reaching  maturity,  acquire  wings 
and  fly,  while  upon  the  neuters  devolve  not  only  all 
the  work,  but  also  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  of  which 
a single  female  lays  no  less  than  8,000. 

M.  Gr.— I.  M.  C. 

ANTEDILUVIANS,  BOOK  OF.  See  Apoc 

RYPIIA. 

ANTELOPE  ; One  of  a variety  of  ruminants 
resembling  the  deer  in  many  respects.  The  Revised 


Antelope  (Oryx  Addax). 

(From  a photo^aph.) 


Version  of  the  Bible  has  the  word  “Antelope  ” twice 
as  a translation  for  “)Nn”  (Deut.  xiv.  5,  Isa.  li.  20); 
but  this  translation  can  not  be  justified.  For  want 
of  other  sources  tradition  alone  can  establish  the 
identity  of  the  animal;  and  tradition  translates  teo 
as  wild  ox  (Tosef.,  Kil.  i.  9;  Hul.  80a). 

G.  B.  L. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  ; The  science  of  man,  espe- 
cially in  his  physical  aspects,  and  of  the  climatic  and 
social  environments  determining  those  aspects.  The 
Anthropology  of  the  Jews,  who,  either  racially  or 
socially,  form  a separate  portion  of  mankind,  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  students  of  the  science  as 
bearing  upon  its  central  problem;  namel}',  whether 
the  similarities  observed  among  different  classes  of 
mankind  are  due  to  “nature”  or  to  “nurture”;  that 
is,  to  common  ancestry  or  to  common  environment. 
If  Jews  are  wholly  of  one  race,  the  difference  pro- 
duced among  them  by  variations  of  social  environ- 
ment should  form  a suitable  sphere  of  inquiry : if 
they  are  not  of  one  race,  it  is  of  interest  to  the  scien- 
tist to  ascertain  how  the  marked  similarities  between 
Jews  of  different  climes  have  been  produeed.  Much 
turns  upon  the  preliminary  question  whether  con- 
temporary Jews  are  of  the  same  race  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible. 

The  general  arguments  hitherto  advanced  against 
the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  are:  (1)  The  evidence 
that  in  Bible  times  the  Jews  intermarried  with  sur 
rounding  nations ; (2)  the  frequent  reference  to  prose- 
lytes in  early  Christian  literature ; (3)  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  repeated  in  manj'  of  the  councils  of 
the  Church  implies  frequent  infringements ; (4)  the 


conversion  to  J udaism  of  the  Chazars, a Turanian  tribe 
in  South  Russia,  from  whom,  it  is  suggested,  most 
of  the  Russian  Jews,  who  form  about  half  of  con- 
temporary Israelites,  are  descended;  (5)  the  marked 
difference  in  type  to  be  observed  among  contempo- 
rary Jews.  To  these  arguments  the  upholders  of 
the  i)urity  of  the  race  reply:  (1)  The  intermarriages 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  few  in 
Purity  number  and  with  cognate  tribes:  (2) 
of  Race,  proselytes  were  the  chief  sources  from 
which  the  early  Christian  Church  drew 
its  members,  thus  removing  them  from  contact  with 
Judaism ; (3)  the  severit)'  of  the  punishment  attached 
by  the  Church  to  intermarriage  proves  how  infre- 
quent intermarriages  must  have  been;  (4)  the  con- 
version of  the  Chazars  was  merely  nominal,  and  it 
has  left  traces  on  only  the  few  Karaites  of  South 
Russia:  the  other  Russian  Jews  came  from  Ger- 
man}-, as  is  shown  by  the  German  dialect  they  use; 
(o)  the  differences  of  type  may  have  been  produced 
by  social  differences  and  are  not  so  great  when  a 
series  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  upholders  of 
the  jiiirity  point  out:  (6)  That  cohanim,  or  members 
of  the  priestly  caste,  were  and  are  not  allowed  to 
marry  a proselyte,  and  must,  therefore,  have  pre- 
served their  j)urity  of  descent ; (7)  that  the  marked  re- 
semblance of  Jewesses  throughout  the  world,  show- 
ing as  they  do  less  variation  among  the  females  of 
the  race,  conforms  to  the  biological  test  of  purity 
of  breed ; (8)  tliat  mixed  marriages  iu  the  pre.sent  day 
are  Tuarkedly  infertile,  which  would  reduce  the  in- 
fluence of  such  intermarriages  in  an  increasing  geo- 
metrical ratio ; (9)  the  rarity  of  instances  in  historical 
sources  of  proselytism  iu  mixed  marriages  since  the 
Middle  Ages;  (10)  the  prepotency  of  Jewish  blood, 
as  shown  by  the  marked  Jewish  type  of  even  the 
remoter  offspring  of  Jews  that  have  intermarried; 
(11)  the  stringent  social  separation,  which  can  be 
historically  ]>roved  throughout  the  Christian  cen- 
turies; (12)  the  existence  of  marked  Jewish  tyi)e  in 
the  features  and  bodily  measurements  of  contempo- 
rary Jews  wherever  found. 

Measurements  of  Jews  have  been  taken  sporad- 
ically in  most  European  countries  with  the  following 
results;  The  average  height  of  Jews  is  162.1  cm.; 
span  of  arms,  169. 1 cm. ; and  girth  around  the  chest, 
about  81  cm. : so  that  they  are  the  shortest  and  nar- 
rowest of  Europeans.  Their  skulls  are  mainly  brachy- 
cephalic ; that  is,  the  breadth  is  generally  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  length.  This  has  been  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  purity  of  race, 
Anthro-  as  most  Semites — like  the  Arabs  and 
pometry.  Syrians — are  dolichocephalic,  or  long- 
headed. But,  as  Jewish  skulls  are  al- 
most the  broadest  in  all  Europe,  it  is  ditticult  to  say 
how  this  characteristic  could  have  arisen  from  any 
mixture : it  is  probably  due  to  cerebral  development. 

As  regards  complexion,  Jews  are  darker  than  the 
surrounding  peoples  in  Europe,  except  Galicia.  The 
hair  is  also  darker;  on  the  average  15  per  cent  hav- 
ing blaek  hair  as  against  3 to  4 per  cent  in  the  gen- 
eral European  populations.  Curiously  enough,  there 
is  a larger  proportion  of  red-haired  men  among  Jews 
than  in  any  other  race;  possibly  due  to  want  of 
nutrition.  Jewesses  seem  to  be  more  keen-sighted 
and  to  have  greater  strength  of  grip  than  other 
women.  Among  Jews  about  one-fifth  have  blue 
eyes,  against  one-third  in  the  general  populations. 
Altogether  about  one-fourth  of  the  Jews  can  be  de- 
scribed as  fair,  as  against  one-half  of  the  populations 
among  whom  they  dwell.  The  nose  is  generally 
considered  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Jews, 
who  have,  on  the  average,  the  longest  (77  mm. ) and 
narrowest  (34  mm.).  Its  characteristic  shape  is  due 
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to  the  accentuation  of  the  nostrils,  whieh  gives  it 
the  “figure  6”  formation.  The  lips  of  Jews  are 
also  characteristic,  as  large  a proportion  as  48  per  cent 
being  thick.  These  features  are  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  the  marked  Jewish  type,  which  has  been 
defined  “as  Semitic  features  with  ghetto  expres- 
sion ” : it  is  found  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  as  well 
as  in  the  ghetti  of  to-day.  From  composite  por- 
traits of  Jewish  lads,  the  Jewish  face  has  been  de- 
fined as  possessing  “accentuated  flexible  nostrils; 
largish  mouth,  with  ends  well  marked,  and  pouting 
under-lip ; heavy  chin ; broad  forehead  with  promi- 
nent superciliary  ridges  scantily  covered  with  hair 
toward  the  outer  extremities;  and  large,  brilliant, 
dark  eyes,  set  closely  together,  with  heavy  upper 
and  protuberant  lower  lid,  having  a thoughtful  ex- 
pression in  youth,  transformed  to  a keen  and  pene- 
trating gaze  in  manhood.” 

The  above  results  are  averages  taken  from  differ- 
ent numbers  and  different  classes,  and  consequently 
vary  in  trustworthiness.  The  details  as  to  hair, 
eye,  and  complexion  are  based  upon  the  examination 
of  no  less  than  120,000  individuals;  those  with  re- 
gard to  the  nose,  upon  only  119.  Differences  in  social 
position  are  found  to  affect  results  considerably; 
thus,  while  12,000  Jews  gave  an  average  height  of 
162.1cm.,  that  of  130  English  Jews  of  the  better 
class  was  170.8  cm.  The  predominantly  narrow 
girth  of  Jews  would  give  them  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  lowest  “index  of  vitality  ” ; but  statis- 
tics prove  otherwise. 

With  regard  to  their  vital  statistics  Jews  show 
equal  similarity  among  themselves  and  differences 
from  the  populations  of  which  they  form  a part. 
Thus,  as  regards  marriage,  Jews  in  almost  all 
countries  have  a lower  marriage-rate  than  Christians 
when  reckoned  upon  their  total  population ; their 
average  being  about  6 marriages  to  every  100  inhab- 
itants. They  marry  earlier  than  Christians  (in  Rus- 
sia one-half  of  Jewish  marriages  are  between  per- 
sons under  twenty);  and,  as  a consequence,  there 
is  a larger  proportion  of  Jewish  marriages  between 
bachelors  and  spinsters,  Jews  marry  their  cousins 
more  frequently  than  other  people  do:  probabl}' 
three  times  as  often.  The  rate  of  intermarriage  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians  varies  in 
Biostatics,  different  localities,  from  1 per  cent 
in  Algeria  to  12  per  cent  in  Berlin. 
Jews  appear  to  seek  divorce  in  slightly  fewer  num- 
bers than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Estimated  upon  the  total  population,  the  birth- 
rate of  Jews  is  less — an  average  of  about  33.5  per 
1,000  per  annum  against  36.3  per  1,000  of  the  whole 
population — though  this  is  opposed  to  the  general  im- 
pression, and  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a rule,  Jews  have  larger  families  than  Chris- 
tians. On  the  other  hand,  mixed  marriages  are  re- 
markably infertile,  resulting  in  only  15  births  per 
1,000.  The  sex  of  Jewish  children  is  more  predom- 
inantly male  than  in  the  general  population,  in  the 
proportion  of  112  to  105  (the  female  children  being 
reckoned  at  100);  though,  curiously  enough,  in  Eu- 
rope there  is  a larger  proportion  of  Jewesses  to  Jews 
(106  to  100)  than  of  other  women  to  men  in  the  general 
population  (103  to  100).  This  predominance  of  male 
births  among  Jews  has  attracted  the  notice  of  natu- 
ralists, and  appears  to  be  due  partly  to  the  smaller 
number  of  illegitimate  and  still -births.  It  is  found 
that  a larger  proportion  of  males  occur  among  the 
still  births,  so  that  if  there  are  less  still-births,  the 
larger  is  the  number  of  males  born.  Jews  show  an 
average  of  about  3 per  cent  still-births  among  all 
births  as  against  4 per  cent  for  the  general  popu- 
lation: this  difference,  though  only  of  1 per  cent 


absolutely,  is  25  per  cent  relatively.  The  compara- 
tive infrequency  of  still-births  may  be  due  to  the  small 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  among  Jews,  which 
is,  on  the  average,  only  one-fifth  of  the  normal  pro- 
portion. The  superiority  varies  in  different  places, 
and  is  growing  less  marked  as  the  pressure  of  ghetto 
opinion  is  becoming  less  effective:  in  Prussia,  for 
example,  there  has  been  a perceptible  rise  in  the  rate 
of  illegitimacy. 

The  death-rate  of  Jews  is  lower  than  that  of  their 
neighbors : strikingly  so  in  deaths  under  five  years. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Jewish  vital  statis- 
tics, inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  deaths  occur 
between  five  and  twenty ; hence,  a relatively  larger 
proportion  of  the  Jewish  population  is  living  be- 
tween these  ages  than  is  the  case  in  general  popula- 
tions. Consequently  when  marriages  or  births  are 
reckoned  on  the  whole  population  they  appear  less 
among  Jews  than  among  their  neighbors;  though  if 
reckoned  upon  the  population  over  twenty  years  of 
age — whieh  would  be  the  proper  method — they 
would  be  really  larger.  Thus  in  Budapest,  the  per- 
centage of  the  Jewish  population  under  twenty  was 
45,  while  that  of  the  Christians  was  about  34.  The 
low  death-rate  among  infants  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  Jewish  mothers  rarely  do  anything  but 
housework.  A low  death-rate  is  shown  in  almost 
all  the  remaining  ages  until  the  very  highest  age, 
which  implies  that  Jews  are  longer-lived  than  their 
neighbors.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Jews  should 
claim  special  life  tables  and  premium  rates  from  the 
insurance  companies.  Owing  to  the  early  date  of 
marriage  and  the  viability  of  children,  the  length  of 
a generation  (=  average  age  of  males  at  marriage 
1 year  + half  the  number  of  years  of  female  fertilit}  ) 
of  Jews  is  less  than  among  Christians  (about  31  years 
to  36) ; so  that  there  are  a larger  number  of  genera- 
tions living  together;  their  increase  is  more  rapid; 
and  tradition  holds  a stronger  place  among  them. 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  collection  of  details  as 
to  the  special  morbidity  of  Jews,  either  as  regards 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  most 
Morbidity,  suseeptible  or  as  regards  those  from 
which  they  die.  Jews  have  been  cred- 
ited with  immunity  from  tubereulosis;  but  this  has 
been  disproved  by  the  experienee  of  the  overcrowded 
immigrants  in  New  York.  They  are  undoubtedly 
freer  than  others  from  aleoholism  ; the  number  of 
such  cases  at  Jewish  clinics  being  phenomenally 
small.  Jews  are  said  to  be  more  liable  than  others  to 
diabetes  and  hemorrhoids — due  probably  to  their 
sedentary  habits.  They  are  less  liable  to  venereal  dis- 
eases. They  are  undoubtedly  more  liable  to  disease 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  is  shown  by  the  larger  per- 
centage of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  insane  among 
them  than  among  the  general  population.  Jews 
are  markedly  more  color-blind  than  their  neigh- 
bors, at  least  one-half  as  much  again.  Their  neu- 
rotic tendency  is  due  either  to  racial  peculiarities  or 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  town-dwellers  and 
that  they  earn  their  living  by  relatively  more  brain- 
work.  Curiously  enough,  Jews,  while  showing  infe- 
riority compared  with  Christians  in  regard  to  nervous 
diseases,  show  superiority  with  regard  to  suicide, 
few  of  them  resorting  to  self-destruction. 

The  peculiarities  of  Jewish  statistics  may  be  due 
to  racial  unity  or  to  similarity  of  social  conditions. 
Even  such  measurements  as  those  of  height  and 
growth  maybe  due  to  nurture  rather  than  to  nature. 
It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  Jews  in  the 
East  of  London  reach  an  average  height  of  64.3 
inches,  whereas  in  the  West  End  the  average  is  67. 5. 
The  social  condition  of  Jews  has  thus  a direct  bear- 
ing upon  their  anthropometry,  and  the  key  to  this 
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is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  they  live  almost  exclu- 
sively in  towns,  due  in  part  to  medieval  persecution 
and  in  part  to  the  needs  of  public  worship.  As  a 
rule,  only  one-fifth  of  the  Jewish  pop- 

Social  ulation  dwell  outside  of  large  towns. 
Conditions,  whereas  two-thirds  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation do  so.  This  accounts  in  a large 
measure  for  their  frail  physique  and  shorter  height, 
and  tor  the  larger  proportion  of  mentally  and  phys- 
ically afflicted.  It  also  explains  the  small  number 
of  Jews  in  Continental  armies,  and,  above  all,  the 
rarity  of  their  employment  as  agricultural  laborers. 
The  peculiarities  of  their  occupations  are  the  pre- 
dominance of  commerce — over  50  per  cent  of  the 
adult  workers  being  thus  engaged  as  against  only  6 
per  cent  of  the  general  population — ^and  the  corre- 
spondingly small  number  of  artisans,  who  are  only 
one-half  as  numerous  as  among  the  Gentiles.  Of 
the  occupations  most  in  vogue  among  Jewish  arti- 
sans tailoring  and  shoemaking  take  the  precedence, 
as  they  do  in  the  general  population;  and  these 
have  been  the  occasion  of  much  “ sweating  ” in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  long  work-hours  which 
the  Russian  Jews  are  willing  to  accept.  Owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  these  ill-paid  industries,  Jews  in  the 
general  mass  arc  poorer  than  their  fellow  citizens, 
though  a few  exceptional  persons  have  acquired 
great  wealth.  Taken  as  a whole,  Jews  are  poorer 
than  any  European  people.  They  appear  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  higher  education  of  their  chil- 
dren; and  as  a consequence  are  found  among  the 
professional  classes  in  much  larger  proportion  than 
their  numbers  warrant;  for  example,  in  Italy  8.7  per 
cent  of  Jews  against  3.7  per  cent  of  the'  general 
population.  Here,  again,  correction  has  to  be  made, 
because  of  the  fact  that  Jews  are  town-dwellers, 
from  whom  the  professions  are  almost  exclusively 
recruited.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  medicine.  Jewish  doctors  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  are,  comparatively  speaking,  three  times  as 
numerous  as  Gentile  doctors.  There  are  fewer  clergy- 
men: an  average  of  1 Jew  to  1,500  of  the  population 
as  against  1 Christian  to  1,000. 

The  results  mentioned  above  have  been  compiled 
from  a large  number  of  statistics  of  various  countries, 
and  it  may  be  desirable  to  illustrate  the  general  re- 
sults by  the  case  of  Prussia,  which  has  collected  sta- 
tistics about  its  Jews  for  a longer  period  than  any 
other  country. 

Statistics  Relating  to  Jews  in  Prussia. 


Jews. 

others. 

78.91 

35.4 

103 

8.2 

108 

Marriages,  percentage  of,  to  population 

6.5 

6.1 

8.5 

54 

Unmarried  persons  over  14 

48.95 

22.7 

38.3 

4.1 

Still-births,  percentage  of  all  births 

3.4 

Illegitimate,  percentage  of  all  births 

2.9 

7.9 

To  a marriage 

3.5 

4.6 

To  a mixed  marriage 

1.7 

14.9 

23 

40.1 

56.2 

Suicides  per  100,0(xr. 

9.6 

20.3 

7.8 

16.3 

Afflicted,  per  10,000 

63.45 

41.98 

18.34 

9.45 

Deaf-mutes,  per  10,000  

14.88 

9.96 

Insane,  per  10,000 

35.23 

22.57 

Color-blind,  percentage 

4.1 

2.1 

Eyes : 

Blue 

18.7 

43 

28.8 

32.7 

Brown 

53.5 

24.3 

Hair: 

Blond 

22.4 

72.2 

26.1 

Black 

10.1 

1.2 

Red 

0.5 

0.3 

Statistics  Relating  to  .Jews  in  Prussia. — 
Continved. 


Jews. 

others. 

Skin : 

White 

77  7 

93.5 

Occupations : 

Agriculture 

1 Ofi 

36  11 

Industry 

19  31 

36  Ofi 

Commerce 

Official  and  professional 

6.26 

7!18 

IVTthout  occupation 

15.79 

8.23 

Education  : 

Higher 

3.6 

Unable  to  read 

7 3 

8.9 

Criminals  per  1,000 

69 

Paupers 

6.46 

LIO 

The  foregoing  tigures  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the 
averages  of  the  last  quinquennial  period  (1891-95) 
for  which  statistics  are  available ; but  some  of  the 
details  refer  to  earlier  dates.  They  are  similar  to 
what  is  found  among  Jews  of  other  countries  in 
every  case  except  with  regard  to  births  and  mar- 
riages, and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which 
is  generally  above  the  proportion  in  the  general 
population. 

Anthroiiologicall3'  considered,  the  Jews  are  a race 
of  markedly  uniform  type,  due  either  to  unitj'  of 
race  or  to  similarity  of  environment.  Their  phys- 
ical condition  is  mainly  determined  bj^  their  dwelling 
in  towns.  Their  social  position  is  the  least  fortunate, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  crowded  together, 
as  in  the  Pale  of  Settlement  in  Russia,  or  are  forced 
to  immigrate  to  other  countries,  where  they  have  to 
compete  as  foreigners.  The  general  population  is 
approaching  the  .Tewish  with  regard  to  predilection 
for  town  life.  The  Russian  Jews  domiciled  in  other 
countries  are  bringing  up  a generation  adapted  to 
the  newer  environment.  Jewish  anthropological 
characteristics  will  therefore  be  likely  to  become 
more  similar  to  that  of  the  general  population  in 
the  future.  But  the  peculiarities  due  to  race  will  still 
remain.  See  also  the  following  articles: 


Army  and  Navy. 

Artisans. 

Biology. 

Births. 

Blind. 

Chazars. 

Children. 

Cohanim. 

Commerce. 

Complexion. 

Craniometry. 

Criminology. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Deaths. 


Education. 
Ethnology. 
Expectation  of  Life. 
Expression. 

Eyes. 

Generation,  Length 
Hair. 

Increase. 

Insane. 

Intermarriage. 
Jewesses. 

Marriage. 

Migration. 
Morbidity. 


Nose. 

Occupations. 
Pathology. 
Physical  Develop- 
ment. 

Prepotency. 
Professions. 
Purity  of  Race. 
Sex. 

Social  Condition. 
Sociology. 

Suicide. 

Types. 

Vital  Statistics. 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISM  and  ANTHRO- 
POPATHISM  ( &v&puTTOi,  “ man  ” ; pop<pr/,  “ form  ” ; 
Trddof,  “ feeling  ”) : The  ascription  to  the  Deity  of  hu- 
man forms  or  modes  and  of  human  feelings  or  moods, 
respectively.  Such  ascription  is  asold  asreli gion  itself. 
If,  as  Zeller  correctly  observes  (“Philosophie  der  Grie- 
chen,”  2d  ed.,  iii.  306),  every  conception  concerning 
the  Deity  is,  in  its  final  application,  dependent  upon  a 
posteriori  evidence — that  is,  upon  an  inference  from 
events  and  effects,  or  from  things  as  they  occur  and 
exist,  to  their  absolute  ground  or  reason— and  if  any 
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more  precise  specification  or  definition  of  tliis  Abso- 
lute can  be  derived  only  from  the  conscious  contents 
of  soul-experience  and  world-knowl- 
Psycho-  edge,  then  the  origin  of  the  ascription 
logical  of  human  characteristics  to  the  Deity 
Genesis,  finds  an  easy  explanation;  for  nothing 
means  so  much,  nothing  is  so  impor- 
tant, as  our  own  conscious  possessions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, our  faculties  of  sensation,  emotion,  thought. 
Accordingly,  in  our  search  for  and  discovery  of  the 
Author  of  all  things,  we  attribute  to  Him  the  most 
valuable  traits  we  are  aware  of ; namely,  those  pos- 
sessed by  ourselves  incompletely,  in  mere  segments 
of  a circle,  as  it  were,  but  possessed  by  Him  in  per- 
fect measure,  in  the  completed  circle.  With  regard 
to  primitive  religions  the  well-known  epigram  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  “men  created  gods  in  their  own 
image.”  Anthropomorphism  is,  of  course,  met  with 
among  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  not  excluding 
the  most  advanced.  Even  Jahvism,  before  the  great 
reformation  by  the  Prophets,  was  not  free  from  An- 
thropomorphism. It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
Biblical  expressions  of  an  anthropomorphic  nature, 
such  as  the  hand  of  God,  His  arm,  foot,  mouth,  ear, 
or  eye,  or  His  speaking,  walking,  and  laughing, 
merely  describe  in  naive  fashion  the  activity  of  God 
as  living  and  wmrking  after  the  manner  of  human  be- 
ings. But  such  expressions  would  never  have  come 
into  use  had  there  not  been  a time  when  people  actu- 
ally had  a sensuous  conception  of  Deity.  That  this 
period  of  naive  utterance  was  not  limited  to  the  pre- 
Jahvistic  age  is  shown  by  numerous  Biblical  expres- 
sions, such  as  that  He  walked  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day  ( Gen.  iii.  8);  He  ate  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xviii.  8);  He  wrote  with  His  own  hand  upon  the 
tables  of  stone  (Ex.  xxxi.  18),  and  the  like.  Never- 
theless, this  very  anthropomorphic  view,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  this  anthropopathic  attitude — this  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  as  a being  with  affections  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a human  being — contained  the  germs 
for  the  development  of  the  conception  of  YHWH 
as  being  a mere  tribal  deity  into  a universal,  ethical 
Being. 

It  was  just  this  conception  of  YHWH  as  a per- 
sonality to  whom  neither  wrath  nor  mercy  nor  love 
nor  hate — to  whom,  indeed,  “nothing 
Stages  of  human  is  alien  ” — that,  when  deepened 
Devel-  and  ennobled,  led  necessarily  to  the 
opment.  prophetic  view  of  God;  to  the  doctrine 
of  a holy,  spiritual  Being, who,  on  the 
one  hand,  influences  and  actively  maintains  the  or- 
derly structure,  organization,  and  system  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  whose  relationship  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  mass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  conditioned 
by  arbitrariness  or  momentary  emotion,  but  is  the 
outcome  of  eternal,  divine  law.  This  higher  con- 
ception of  Deity  on  the  part  of  the  Prophets  deter- 
mined also  their  attitude  toward  Anthropomorphism 
and  Anthropopathism.  Many  passages  of  Hosea,  one 
of  the  oldest  Prophets  who  committed  their  prophe- 
cies to  writing,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  attitude. 

“ The  work  of  craftsmen,”  “ the  calf  of  Samaria,”  are 
some  of  the  epithets  which  this  prophet  applies  to 
the  effigies  on  images  of  YHWH,  held  sacred  by  the 
people  (Hosea,  viii.  4,  6;  x.  5;  xiii.  2).  Again,  when 
the  people,  under  the  influence  of  their  delusions, 
deemed  it  impossible  that  YHWH  should  withhold 
His  pity  from  His  people,  he  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  YHWH:  “But  I am  God,  and  not  man  ” (Hosea, 
xi.  9).  Thus  YHWH  is  so  exalted  above  everything 
earthly  that  He  should  not  be  represented  by  an 
effigy  or  image  lest  He  be  dragged  down  into  the 
sphere  of  the  sensuous.  Besides  this.  His  very  spiri- 
tual constitution  is  so  intrinsically  different  in  its 


essence  from  that  of  man  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made.  Man  may  be  overcome  by  a sympathetic 
heart  or  a censuring  conscience;  the  character  of 
YHWH  is  firmer;  “for  he  is  not  a man  that  he 
should  repent  ” (I  Sam.  xv.  29). 

Isaiah  was  more  practically  successful  in  his  ef- 
forts against  the  worship  of  sensuous  representations 
of  the  Deity.  He  induced  Hezekiah  to  destroy  the 
brazen  serpent,  which  may  have  dated  back  to  the 
days  of  Moses  (H  Kings,  xviii.  4).  But  before  the 
Prophets,  even  David,  “ a man  after  God’s  own  heart,” 
as  well  as  Laban  of  old,  had  ternphim  (small  house- 
hold idols  in  human  form,  used  as  domestic  oracles) 
in  his  house  (I  Sam.  xix.  13,  16;  Gen.  xxxi.  34).  The 
lofty  and  novel  conception  by  the  Prophets  of  the  es- 
sential characteristic  of  YHWH  as  etliical — through 
which  ethical  nature,  despite  His  sublimity  and  in- 
compreheusibilitjq  He  has  something  in  common  with 
man — became  a matter  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  development  of  the  Jewish  religion.  With  the 
prevalence  of  legalism  the  immediateness  of  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man  ceased;  in  other  words, 
the  “ Law  ” made  the  transcendent  nature  of  God  a 
postulate.  Hence  there  may  be  noticed,  in  a few 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a certain 
Beginning  aversion  to  bringing  the  Creator  into 

of  Anti-  direct  relations  with  His  creatures.  To 
antliropo-  the  people  God  was  no  longer  visible  in 
morphism,  person — as  described  in  the  most  vivid 
colors  by  the  older  sources — but  He 
was  visible  in  “majesty”  and  “glory”  instead  (Ex. 
xvi.  7,  10,  xl.  34  et  seq. ; Lev.  ix.  23;  Num.  xiv.  10, 
xvi.  19).  It  was  no  longer  the  actual  personality  of 
YHWH  that  dwelt  in  the  Tabernacle,  but  the  men- 
tal image  called  up  by  His  “Name  ” (DK>)  that  there 
abode  (Deut.  xii.  5, 11;  xvi.  2,6,11;  xxvi.  2);  so  like- 
wise in  the  Temple  dwells  His  name  (II  Kings,  xxiii. 
27;  II  Chron.  xx.  9,  xxxiii.  7).  See  Ginsburger, 

“ Anthropomorphismus,  ” pp.  262  et  seq. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  theological  prob- 
lem regarding  Anthropomorphism — that  is,  the  en- 
deavor to  interpret  the  sensuous  statements  concern- 
ing God  in  the  Bible  so  as  to  give  them  a spiritual 
meaning — is  coeval  with  Jewish  theology  itself.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a definite  method  and  pur- 
pose in  the  consistent  efforts  of  the  nomistic  writers 
to  substitute  new  terms  for  those  found  in  the  ancient 
authorities,  or  to  remodel  entire  accounts.  Such  re- 
vision is  to  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  so-called 
“ priestly  code  ” where  all  theophanies  are  consist- 
ently omitted,  and  “the  word  ” or  “the  presence  of 
God  ” substituted  for  them.  This  reluctance  to  of- 
fend the  Deity  by  anthropomorphic  utterances  con- 
cerning His  person  grew  stronger  with  time,  so  that 
the  use  of  the  name  YHWH,  which  was  felt  to  be  a 
proper  name,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  ap- 
pellations of  the  Deity  in  the  Bible,  was  thereafter 
avoided  (see  Adonai). 

Aversion  to  Anthropomorphism  exereised  a great 
influence  upon  the  men  of  the  “Great  Synagogue,” 
who  undertook  to  establish  a sacred  canon.  For  the 
more  the  belief  in  the  letter  increased. 
Men  of  the  the  more  zealously  did  the  leading 
Great  Syn-  spirits  of  Israel  endeavor  to  bring  the 

agogue.  Scripture  into  harmony  with  their 
purer  religious  and  ethical  views. 
Quite  unobjectionable  as  it  had  seemed  to  the  old, 
naive  Judaism  that  God  should  say,  “ I will  dwell  in 
your  midst,”  in  a later  age,  when  the  idea  of  the 
transcendence  of  God  had  become  the  prevalent 
one,  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  thought  had  dis- 
appeared, offense  was  taken  at  such  an  expression, 
and  the  phrase  “ I shall  cause  you  to  dwell  ” was 
substituted  for  it.  A favorite  phrase  of  the  ancient 
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Biblical  writers  is  “to  behold  the  face  of  God.”  By 
means  of  a slight  vowel-change  (yiraeh  in  place  of 
yireh)  this  became  “ to  appear  before  God.  ” 

This  and  similar  emendations  of  the  Scribes  (see 
Geiger,  “Urschrift,”  pp.  318  etseq.)  show  that  the  en- 
deavor of  the  “ Soferim  ” was  to  hold  the  Deity  aloof 
from  all  contact  with  the  merely  human,  and  thus 
to  avoid  attributing  human  qualities  to  God  even  in 
interpreting  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Neverthe- 
less, Anthropomorphism  and  even  Anthropopathisni, 
when  not  too  gross  and  flagrant,  did  not  appear  to 
them  seriously  objectionable.  Among  the  eighteen 
“ Tikkune  Soferim  ” (emendations  of  the  Scribes)  in 
the  Mek.  (Ex.  xv.7,  ed.  Friedmann,  39(t), which  is  the 
oldest  source,  not  a single  example  of  the  changing 
of  a real  anthropomorphic  expression  is  found.  The 
older  Targumim  adduce  a principle  similar  to  the  “ So- 
ferim.” They  always  speak  of  the  Memra  (“  word  ” 
of  God) — if  in  the  Hebrew  text  God  is  represented  as 
speaking — but  they  retain  in  their  translations  such 
expressions  as  the  hand,  finger,  or  eye  of  God.  The 
present  text  shows  only  traces  of  this  tendency,  but 
they  are  unmistakable,  as  Ginsburger  has  shown  (1.  c. 
p.  265).  Ginsburger  (p.  270)  is  accordingly  right 
when  he  deduces  the  following  rule  for  the  employ- 
ment of  memra  in  the  older  Targumim : “ Whenever 
a relation  is  predicated  of  God,  through  which  His 
spiritual  presence  in  an  earthly  being  must  be  as- 
sumed, the  paraphrase  with  memra  is  employed.” 

The  “ fathers  ” of  the  Septuaglnt  went  much  fur- 
ther than  the  “ Soferim  ” or  the  “ Meturgemanim  ” in 
their  employment  of  interpretative  ex - 
Septuaglnt.  pressions,  by  paraphrasing  or  spiritual- 
izing (rendering  less  worldly  or  gross) 
the  anthropomorphic  or  anthropopathic  phrases  of 
the  Bible.  The  “ image  of  God  ” becomes  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  “the  glory  of  the  Lord”  (Jdfa  Kvpiov);  “the 
mouth  of  God,  ” “ the  voice  of  the  Lord  ” ((povy  Kvpiov). 
Even  human  emotions  are  excluded  from  Deity.  Ee- 
pentance,  wrath,  and  pity  are  suggested  in  such  a 
manner  that  nothing  human  is  stated  of  God.  The 
customary  assumption  that  this  aversion  to  the  pred- 
ication of  anything  corporeal,  or  indeed  human,  of 
God  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  is 
far  from  certain.  Frankei,  in  his  “ Vorstudien,”  was 
the  first  to  deny  that  any  traces  of  Greek  influence 
can  be  discovered  in  the  Septuagint;  and  Freuden- 
thal  has  fully  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  as- 
sertion. According  to  the  latter’s  argument  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  1890,  pp.  206  et  seq.),  no  other  traces  of 
the  alleged  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  can  be 
noticed  in  the  Septuagint;  and  consequently  the 
avoidance  of  anthropomorphisms  and  anthropopa- 
thisms  in  the  Septuagint  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
refinement  of  religious  ideas  which  had  its  origin 
upon  Jewish  soil.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
many  anthropomorphic  phrases  are  simply  untrans- 
latable into  Greek ; for  instance,  " 'D  “ by  God  ” 

(literally,  “ by  the  mouth  of  God  ”).  Although  the 
Septuagint,  and  later  the  Targumim,  Onkelos  and 
Yerushalmi,  to  the  Prophets  avoid  anthropomor- 
phisms and  anthropopathisms,  whenever  the  Biblical 
expressions  seem  such,  no  fixed  rule  for  the  avoidance 
of  these  phrases  can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  as 
the  same  Targum  sometimes  renders  an  Anthropo- 
morphism literally,  and  again,  in  another  place,  quite 
freely.  (The  elaborate  rules  which  Maybaum  sets  up 
for  Onkelos  seem  too  complicated.  Besides,  Onkelos, 
despite  its  present  uniform  character,  contains  many 
originally  extraneous  elements.) 

In  the  older  rabbinical  literature  there  also  occur 
a number  of  utterances  which  show  a tendency  to 
suppress  low  and  sensuous  conceptions  of  God  by 
means  of  a new  hermeneutics.  Referring  to  the  fan- 


ciful and  figurative  expressions  of  the  Prophets,  an 
old  rabbinical  saying  remarks : “ The  Prophets  show 
great  daring  in  likening  the  Creator  to 
Earlier  the  creature,”  (Gen.  R.  xxvii.  1).  Rabbi 
Rabbin-  Akiba  sought  a different  interpre- 
ical  Liter-  tation  of  those  passages  in  the  Bible 
ature.  that  seem  to  identify  God  and  the 
angels.  God,  in  His  sublimity,  must 
in  His  very  essence  differ  from  His  holy  angels. 
Compare  Mek.,  Beshallah,  6,  where' Akiba  declares 
as  heretical  the  certainly  ancient  explanation  of  the 
words  “like  one  of  us”  (Gen.  iii.  22)  as  referring  to 
the  angels.  Compare  his  Christian  contemporary 
Justin  Martyr,  who  declares  the  interpretation  Akiba 
rejected  to  be  “.Jewish  heresy”  (“Dialogus  cum 
Tryphone,”  62).  Whenever  actions  similar  to  those 
of  a human  being  are  predicated  of  God,  the  older 
rabbis  employed  the  term  '23  (“as  though  it 
were  possible”);  intending  by  this  term  to  say  that 
these  expressions  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
only  as  a mode  of  speech  accommodated  to  the  aver- 
age intellect  (Mek.,  Yithro,  4). 

An  entirely  different  tendency  from  the  one  just 
described  in  the  treatment  of  anthropomorphisms 
and  anthropopathisms  is  apparent  as  soon  as  phil- 
osophical speculation  concerns  itself  with  Jewish 
monotheism  as  a factor  in  determining  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scripture.  Such  a result  was  quite 
inevitable;  for,  as  Frankei  (“  Vorstudien,”  p.  174)  re- 
marks, the  ordinary  intellect  often  regards  what  ap- 
pears to  the  speculative  reasoner  as  anthropomorphic, 
as  a notion  inseparable  from  the  concept  of  God. 

The  manner  in  which  Aristobulus,  150  b.c.,  en- 
deavors to  remove  the  anthropomorphic  designations 
of  God  is,  according!}’,  no  longer  the 
Aristobulus  same,  nor  is  it  even  similar  to  the  pro- 
and  Philo,  cedure  of  the  Palestinians,  as  the  ex- 
isting fragments  of  his  work  show. 
The  “resting”  of  God,  of  which  the  Bible  speaks, 
means,  according  to  Aristobulus,  that  He  instituted 
a permanent  self-maintaining  order  in  the  world. 
So  God’s  “coming  down”  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 
a bodily  descent  into  space,  but  only  as  a vision 
or  mental  picture  (see  Siegfried,  “Philo,”  p.  198). 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  Aristobulus  stands  with 
only  one  foot  on  the  base  of  traditional  Judaism; 
and  of  his  successor  Philo  not  even  that  much  can 
be  asserted.  The  God  of  Philo,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Platonism,  is  not  only  essentially  differ- 
ent from  man  and  the  world — an  idea  which  also 
coincides  with  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  of  this 
peiiod — but  He  is  entirely  devoid  of  attributes. 
Philo  oppo.scs  not  only  the  literal  understanding  of 
the  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic  passages 
in  the  Bible,  but  also  the  doctrine  of  God  as  an 
active  worker,  inasmuch  as  activity  can  not  be 
predicated  of  a Being  devoid  of  attributes.  This 
was  the  impelling  motive  of  Philo’s  doctrine  of  the 
“Logos,”  which  doctrine  later  on  became  a chief 
pillar  of  Christianity. 

Alexandrianism  had  no  material  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Judaism,  so  that  a long  time 
passed  before  the  experiment  was  repeated  of  read- 
ing the  Bible  with  philosophical  scrutiny.  The  an- 
tipathy of  the  Palestinian  Jews  to  the  Greeks  and 
everything  Grecian  involved  this  consequence,  that 
rabbinical  literature  shows  no  development  what- 
ever in  the  treatment  of  Anthropomorphism.  Ha- 
nina,  an  amora  of  the  third  century,  when  rebuking 
a cantor  for  unduly  multiplying  the  attributes  of 
God  in  his  prayers  (Ber.  25a),  added  that  he  himself 
would  use  no  attributes  in  praying,  if  it  were  not 
that  some  are  employed  in  the  Bible.  But  the  ex- 
ample he  gives  to  illustrate  his  point  shows  that  his 
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remark  was  not  the  outcome  of  philosophic  reflec- 
tion, but  was  based  upon  the  old  prophetic  view  of 
the  Deity.  It  was,  he  said,  like  praising  a Croesus 
by  saying  “ he  has  a few  coins  ” ; better  no  praise 
than  inadequate  epithets;  against  “Moreh,”  i.  59. 

The  question  became  a matter  for  lively  discussion 
ki  the  various  .schools  when,  for  a second  time,  there 
was  forced  upon  the  Jew  the  problem  of  reconciling 
prophecy  and  philosophy — by  the  latter  term  mean- 
ing Aristotelianism,the  only  philosoph- 
Saadia  and  ical  system  which  prevailed  among 
the  Me-  the  Arabs,  and  therefore  also  with  the 
dieval  Phi-  Jews  living  among  Moslems,  It  is  in- 
losophers.  teresting  to  notice  how  this  second  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  Judaism  and  Hel- 
lenism led  to  the  same  result.  Judaism  was  in  danger 
of  being  so  intellectualized  as  to  be  no  longer  recog- 
nizable as  a religion.  The  development  of  Jewish 
thought  during  the  period  from  Saadia  to  Maimon- 
ides  presents  an  exact  parallel  to  that  connecting  the 
Septuagiut  and  Philo;  and  this  is  most  strikingly 
brought  out  by  the  changed  attitude  toward  the  Bib- 
lical Anthropomorphism  and  Anthropopathism.  As 
regards  Anthropomorphism  Saadia  is  in  full  harmony 
with  rabbinical  Judaism  when  he  maintains  that  the 
corporeality  of  God  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and 
Scripture — at  least  in  so  far  as  tradition  would  have  it 
(see  “Kitab  al-Amanat  wal’  Itiqadat,”  ed.  Landauer, 
p.  93,1.  10  et  seq.,  Lej'den,  1881 — ii.  2 of  the  Hebrew 
translation  of  the  work).  Following  the  Targum  of 
Oukelos — which  he  esteems  very  highly — he  sets  up 
the  following  rules,  according  to  which  the  ten  anthro- 
pomorphic designations  which  occur  in  Scripture  are 
to  be  explained:  God’s  “head”  indicates  sublimity; 
“eye,”  providence;  “face,”  favor  or  disfavor;  “ear,” 
heeding;  “ mouth  ” and  “ lip,”  command  and  instruc- 
tion; “hand,”  power;  “heart,”  insight;  “bowels,” 
compassion ; and  “ foot,  ” the  act  of  conquering  or  sub- 
duing, conquest.  But  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
Anthropopathism  is  dictated  more  by  Greek  philoso- 
phy than  by  Judaism,  and  is  not  remotely  connected 
with  his  views  on  God ’s  attributes  (see  Attbibutes). 

Bahya,  the  next  Jewish  philosopher  after  Saadia — 
he  wrote  his“  Hobotha-Lebabot”  probably  in  the  year 
1040 — mentions  his  great  predecessorin 
Bahya  a few  words  (chap.  i. , § 10)  and  accepts, 
and  Judah  in  its  entirety,  his  explanation  of  the 
ha-Levi.  Biblical  anthropomorphisms.  He  lays 
more  stress,  however,  than  Saadia 
upon  the  negative  character  of  the  divine  attributes, 
so  that,  had  he  been  consistent,  he  would  have  arrived 
at  the  standpoint  of  Maimonides.  But  Bahya  did  not 
possess  a clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  negative 
attributes;  for,  while  he  taught  that  God  is  absolute 
unity,  he  also  claimed  that  this  fact  involved  the  at- 
tributes both  of  being  and  eternity  (see  Kaufmann, 
“Die  Theologie  des  Bachya  ibn  Pakuda,”  Vienna, 
1874;  and  “ Attributenlehre,”  p.  153). 

Jndah  ha-Levi — not  to  mention  Ibn  Gabirol,  whose 
views  scarcely  possess  any  Jewish  characteristics — 
was  far  more  consistent  than  Bahya,  and  was  the  first 
Jewish  philosopher  to  reject  completely  the  doctrine 
of  essential  attributes,  insisting  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  predicate  anything  of  God.  But  his 
approach  to  Neoplatonism — the  doctrine  of  God  as 
“ pure  existence  ” — is  after  all  not  a real  approach. 

When  uninfluenced  by  philosophic  speculation 
Judah  ha-Levi  maintains  a position  nearer  to  tradi- 
tional Judaism  than  any  other  religious  philosopher. 
His  pious  convictions  are  not  based  upon  specula- 
tive philosophy,  but  on  historical  facts,  on  revelation 
and  prophecy,  the  representatives  of  which  compre- 
hended and  recognized  the  higher  world  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  ordinary  mortals  do  this  mundane 


sphere.  This  philosophic  mysticism  determined 
also  his  attitude  toward  Anthropomorphism.  While 
opposed  to  the  conception  of  the  corporeality  of  God, 
as  contrary  to  Scripture,  he  would  nevertheless  con- 
sider it  wrong  to  reject  completely  the  sensuous 
concepts  of  Anthropomorphism — even  the  fantastic 
measurements  of  the  physical  dimensions  of  Deity 
(HDIp  ny’K') — as  there  is  something  in  these  ideas 
which  fills  the  human  soul  with  awe  of  God. 

But  this  rather  opportunist  and  indulgent  attitude 
toward  Anthropomorphism  found,  almost  during  the 
lifetime  of  Judah  ha-Levi  (died  about 

Maimon-  1150),  a determined  opponent  in  the 

ides  and  person  of  Maimonides — the  greatest  of 
His  Jewish  philosophers.  Maimonides  was 

Influence,  the  first  Rabbinite  Jew  to  set  up  the 
incorporeality  of  God  as  a dogma,  and 
to  place  any  person  who  denied  this  doctrine  upon  a 
level  with  an  idolater.  While  his  predecessors  had 
contented  themselves  with  rejecting  Anthropomor- 
phism as  contrary  to  reason — treating  it  as  a purely 
theoretic  matter — Maimonides  declared  it  a heresy 
that  would  deprive  any  one  holding  the  doctrine  of  a 
share  in  the  world  to  come  (“  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Hilkot 
Teshubah,”  iii.  7).  The  first  part  of  his  reiigio-philo- 
sophical  work  (the  “ Moreh  Nebukim  ”)  practically 
constitutes  a treatise  on  Hebrew  synonyms,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  explain  away  the  anthropomorphisms 
in  the  Bible.  But  Maimonides  was  not  content 
to  restrict  himself  to  opposing  Anthropomorphism. 
Philosophy  being  to  him  not  the  handmaid,  but  the 
mistress,  of  theology,  he  pursued  his  thought  until 
he  arrived  at  the  concept  of  God  as  a metaphysical 
being,  withdrawn  in  cold  sublimity  and  isolation 
from  His  creatures — with  whose  weal  or  wm  He 
could  no  longer  concern  Himself — and  void  of  a 
free  will;  a being,  in  short,  to  whom  no  attributes 
could  be  ascribed  except  those  of  a negative  char- 
acter. Thus  Maimonides  was  confronted  with  a dif- 
ficulty similar  to  that  which  Philo  encountered  when 
he  propounded  his  doctrine  of  the  “Logos”:  the 
question,  namely,  how  to  establish  a communication 
between  a God  devoid  of  attributes  and  the  material 
universe.  In  fact,  his  lack  of  success  was  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  Philo,  at  least  as  far  as  Judaism  is 
concerned. 

Despite  the  high  esteem  enjoyed  by  Maimonides 
among  the  great  body  of  Jews,  he  was  unable  to 
achieve  any  success  with  his  “ intellectualization  ” of 
the  notion  of  God.  Only  one  of  his  teachings — that 
of  the  incorporeality  of  God — found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  his  coreligionists,  was  accepted  in  all  sincerity, 
and  was  even  adopted  in  the  ritual  of  the  S3magogue; 
a proof  that  in  this  doctrine  he  had  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  Judaism.  That  his  warfare  against  Anthro- 
pomorphism was  a matter  of  serious  concern  to  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  the  comment  of  Abraham  ben 
David  of  PosquiSres — the  only  one  who  could  rival 
Maimonides  in  rabbinical  scholarship— on  the  pas- 
sage in  the  “ Yad  ha-Hazakah,”  referred  to  above: 
“ Greater  and  better  men  than  he — Maimonides — have 
held  this  opinion.” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whence  the  Jews  of 
southern  France — who  bitterly  opposed  Maimonides 
— derived  their  antianthropomorphic  views.  (See 
Kaufmann,  “ Atti'ibutenlehre,”  p.  485.  Even  in 
northern  France  at  an  earlier  date,  Rashi  on  Mak. 
12a  remarks  that  the  angels  are  not  composed 
of  flesh  and  blood,  which,  in  philosophic  phraseologj', 
means  the  “angels  are  incorporeal.”)  The  Jews  of 
Provence  were  possibly  influenced  by  the  mystical 
literature  in  which  the  “ measurements  of  the  dimen- 
sions ” of  God  play  a great  part,  although  this  liter- 
ature did  not  enjoy  universal  authority,  even  when. 
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in  later  times,  the  Cabala  had  come  to  prevail  among 
a great  section  of  the  Jews.  Abraham  ben  David 
probably  intended  to  suggest  that  the  French  Jews, 
with  their  belief  in  the  literal  meaning  of  Bible  and 
Talmud,  were  led  to  anthropomoi-phic  views  by  the 
fantastic  descriptions  which  some  of  the  Haggadot 
give  of  God  and  His  actions.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  remark  (Sanh.  98)  that  the  Almighty  will  shear 
off  the  beard  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  or  the  passage 
(Ket.  Ti)  where  the  Biblical  expression 

(image  of  God)  is  enlarged  to  miOT  (tlie 

image  of  the  likeness  of  His  form);  for  according  to 
Maimonides,  “)Moreh,”  i.  3,  signifies  “mathe- 

matical form.” 

jNIention  must  also  be  made  of  Hasdai  Crc'scas — the 
greatest  Jewish  philosopher  after  Maimonides — not 
only  because  he  opposed  the  latter’s  doctrine  of  nega- 
tive attributes,  by  asserting  that  it  is  possible  to 
ascribe  many  attributes  to  Deity  without  injury  to 
the  idea  of  His  unity,  but  because  he  exerted  influ- 
ence upon  Spinoza,  the  greatest  of  all  opponents  of 
Anthropomorphism.  Spinoza’s  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject, however,  no  longer  belong  to  Jewish  philosophy, 
but  to  philosophy  in  general.  For  the  Karaitic  views 
on  the  subject,  see  A.xron  ben  Ebi.iaii  the  Younger; 
the  chief  works  specificall}^  written  by  Karaites  on 
Anthropomorphism  arc : Aaron  b.  Joseph,  “Ez  ha- 
Hayyim,”  ed.  Delitz.sch, and  Judah  Hadassi,“Eshkol- 
lia-Kofer.  ” 

Bibliography:  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  Oheh  Gcr,  pp.  t-2.5,  Vienna, 
1830;  Z.  Frankel,  Eitiiyes  zii  den  Tat'finmim,  in  Zeit.f.  d.  He- 
lioionen  Interesne  d.  Judenthuma,  184(5,  pp.  110-12(i;  idem, 
Ueherden  Einflnssdcr  Palaext.  Exeuese  aufdie  Alexandr. 
Hei  nicnewti/f,  §8  7, 9,  Leip.sic,  18.51;  idem,  V<n'Ktudien  zu  der 
Septuadinta,  1841,  pp.  174-179;  A.  Geiger,  Urxclirift  nnd 
Ueherxetzunocn  der  Bihel,  pp.  310  et  scq.,  384  et  !<cq.,  Bres- 
lau, 1857;  S.  Maytaum,  Die  Antiiropomorphien  itnd  An- 
thropnpatliien  hei  Onfccio.s,  Breslau,  1870;  Siegfried,  P/ii'io 
von  Alexandria  (see  index),  Jena,  1875 ; M.  Ginsburger,  Die 
Anthrnpomorphismen  in  den  Targnmi)n,  in  Zeit.f.  Prot. 
TiieologiCy  1891. 

L.  G. 

ANTIBI  (U’n jy ; i.e. , of  ‘Aiu-Tab),  ABRAHAM: 
Chief  rabbi  at  Aleppo;  died  March  13,  1858.  His 
book  of  responsa,  “Ohel  Yesharim”  (The  Tent  of 
the  Kighteous),  arranged  according  to  the  four 
Turim  (or  legal  code  of  .Jacob  ben  Asher),  was  pub- 
lished at  Leghorn  in  1843. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  19;Ghlrondl 
and  Nepi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,  p.  .52;  Stelnsclineider,  in 
Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  488;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Buotis  Brit. 
3Ius.  p.  51. 

H.  G.  E. 

ANTIBLA ; A family  of  prosel3des  living  at 
Jeru.salem  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  which  had  been 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  but  was  aftenimrd  re- 
duced to  poverty.  From  allusions  to  them  contained 
in  four  Talmudic  passages,  in  which  the  spelling  of 
the  family  name  is  corrupted  (Yer.  Pedh,  viii.  31rt; 
Tosef.,  Peah,  iv.  11;  Sifre,  Dent.  303,  110),  Gratz 
restores  the  name  to  the  Greek  form,  Agathobulos. 
It  appears  that,  being  unable  to  maintain  their  old 
standard  of  life,  thej-  proposed  to  emigrate.  The 
representatives  of  .Judaism,  however,  who  at  that 
time  regarded  hopefully  the  influx  of  heathen  into 
the  Jewish  faith  (Schiirer,  “ Lehrbuch  der  Neutesta- 
mentlichen  Zeitgeschichtc,”  pp.  644  ef  .spy.),  did  not 
like  to  see  proselj  tes  emigrating  for  lack  of  the 
means  of  subsistence ; and  the  matter  was  submitted 
to  the  rabbis  (D'ODn).  who  awarded  (fpDS)  the  famil}- 
a certain  sum.  In  three  of  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sages this  sum  is  .said  to  have  been  six  hundred  talents 
of  gold,  which  amount  seems  too  exorbitant  to  be 
credible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a talent  weighed 
about  sixty  pounds.  In  another  passage  it  is  re- 
corded that  six  hundred  gold  shekels  (about  §3,000) 
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were  awarded ; and  this  would  appear  to  be  more 
probable.  The  rabbis  based  their  decision  on  Deut. 
xxvi.  13  (R.V.):  “ Thou  .shaft  give  it  unto  the  Levite, 
to  the  stranger  [U  = proselj’te]  . . . that  they  may  eat 
within  thy  gates  ” ; laying  stre.ss  on  the  words  “ thj- 
gates,”  and  interpreting  this  expression  to  mean  that 
the  Israelites  must  take  care  not  to  allow  proselytes 
to  emigrate  when  in  needy  circumstances.  This  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  received  bj'  the  Antibla  at 
the  hands  of  the  rabbis  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Sjuiagogue  toward  prosel3'tes. 

Bibliography  : Gratz,  in  Monat.‘<schrift,  1881,  pp.  289-294. 

M.  B. 

ANTICHRIST : Gounteriiart  of  the  iSIessiah 
and  opponent  of  God  Himself:  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
liortant  personages  in  Christian  eschatologv.  The 
name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Johannean  Epis- 
tles (I  John,  ii,  18,  33,  iv.  3;  H John,  7);  but  the 
idea  is  met  with  in  earlier  New  Testament  writings, 
and,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  e.schat()Iog3' of  earl3" 
Christianit3',  its  beginnings  are  to  be  found  in  Jewish 
theolog3^  and  motlern  scholars  even  hold  the  o])in- 
ion  that  its  true  oiigin  is  to  be  found  in  the  Baby'- 
lonian  Chaos-myths.  In  H Thess.  ii.  1-13 — a jiassage 
probably  of  Pauline  origin — it  is  slated  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  shall  not  come  before  “the  man  of  sin,” 
the  lawless  one  {6  aro/wc),  “the  son  of 
Antichrist  perdition,”  be  revealed.  This  ojipo- 
in  Pauline  nent  will  appear  and  seat  himself  in 
Writings,  the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem, 
“showing  himself  that  he  is  God”; 
but  he,  the  wicked  one,  will  then  be  consumed  1)3'' 
the  Mes.siah  through  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  who 
thus  will  make  an  end  of  him  “whose  coming  is 
after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs 
and  l3’ing  wonders.”  Paul  declares  further  that 
“the  mystery  of  iniquit3"  doth  alread3"  work,”  but 
that  that  which  now  rcstraineth  will  restrain  until  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  wa3',  and  “that  wicked  [one] 
be  revealed.” 

This  “little  apocalypse,”  as  this  passage  has  well 
been  called,  has  been  variously  expounded.  It  is, 
however,  quite  evident  that  Paul  understood  by 
Antichrist  a personal  opponent  of  the  iVIessiah,  this 
conception  being  compounded  of  ideas  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha  (Dan.  vii.  35, 
ix.  37,  xi.  36;  Isa.  xiv.  13  etseq.  -,  Ezek.  xxviii.  3, 
14;  I Macc.  xiv.  14).  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
whether  this  description  is  intended  to  represent  an 
opposing  Messiah,  or  a Jewish  pseudo-Messiah,  or 
whether  Paul  had  any'  definite  historical  personage 
in  mind.  His  expression  concerning  the  lawless  one 
(6  evogof),  seating  himself  in  the  Temple  (compare 
Ezek.  xxviii.  14),  and  “showing  himself  that  he  is 
God,”  can  hardi3"  be  understood  of  a Jewish  Mes- 
siah; nor  can,  by  an3^  possibility,  a Roman  ruler, 
such  as  C’aligula  or  Nero,  be  understood  1)3'  it.  Just 
as  unreasonable  is  it  to  assume  that  by  the  expression 
“ he  who  now  rcstraineth  ” (A.  V.  “ letteth  ”)  the  ap- 
pearance of  Antichrist,  it  is  intended  to  designate 
the  Roman  government  or  the  emperor  himself.  The 
iniquitous  one,  the  incarnation  of  evil  upon  earth,  is 
not  a political  personage,  held  back  1)3'  Roman  power. 
The  i)assage  is  to  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  rabbin- 
ical eschatology,  as  for  instance  in  Sanh.  98«,  which 
teaches  that  the  Me.ssiah  will  not  appear  until  the 
whole  world  is  either  entireh'  righteous  ('S3T  vl3) 
or  entirely  wicked  (a^n  1^13);  a standpoint  that  ex- 
])lains  not  onl3'  the  ex])re.ssion  “that  which  re- 
straineth  ” — the  rabbis  speak  of  various  things  which 
impede  the  redemption  (nhxjn  DN  JUDJID;  Mek., 
Beshallah,  1,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  39;  Niddah,  136) — but  also 
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elucidates  Paul’s  vacillation  as  to  the  period  to  he 
set  for  the  '‘day  of  the  Lord.”  In  his  earlier  Epis- 
tles, Paul  speaks  as  if  he  expected  the  promised  time 
to  arrive  speedily,  because  he  counted  upon  the  rapid 
conquest  of  the  world  by  Christianity,  for  him  the 
first  and  essential  condition  of  the  world's  perfect 
righteousne.ss ; but  experience  gradually  showed  him 
that  his  optimism  was  unfounded,  and  therefore  he 
speaks  of  the  power  that  prevents  the  dawning  of 
the  glad  time. 

The  statement  of  Paul  that  the  wicked  one  will 
be  slain  by  the  breath  of  the  Messiah  is  based  upon 

Isa.  xi.  4,  as  interpreted  in  the  Targum 
Nytfn.  Even  the  names  of  Antichrist  in  this  passage 
are  of  Jewish  origin ; the  “ lawless  one  ” (H  Thess. 
ii.  8,  R.  V.)  is  none  other  than  Beli.vl — whom  Paul 
mentions  in  another  place  as  the  opponent  of  the 
Messiah  (H  Cor.  vi.  lo) — a name  interpreted  by  the 
rabbis  as  compounded  of  '^3  without,  and  .yoke, 
so  that  Belial  is  the  one  who  will  not  accept  the 
yoke  of  the  Law  (Sifre,  Deut.  92;  Tanna  El.  R.  iii. ; 
Midrash  Sam.  vi.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  64).  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent that  this  ‘‘little  apocalj'pse”  represents  not  a 
Christian,  but  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Anti-Messiah. 
The  pseudcpigraphic  literature  (see  Bousset,  ‘‘  Der 
Antichrist,”  pp.  86,  99,  100)  informs  us  that  in  Jewish 
circles  in  the  pre-Christian  period  the  expectation 
was  prevalent  of  the  appearance  of  Belial  (one  of 
Satan’s  lieutenants)  if  not  of  Satan  himself;  and 
that  his  activity  was  imagined  as  being  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  expected  of  the  Antichrist  in  Thessa- 
lonians.  There  is  a remarkable  similarity  between 
this  New  Testament  passage  and  H Sibyl.  167  et 
seq.,  and  III  Sibyl.  46  et  seq. — the  former  a Sibylline 
of  undoubted  Jewish  origin — the  expression  in  ii. 
188,  the  Tpwaa  arjfiara,  the  three  signs  of  Elijah,  cer- 
tainly referring  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (found  in 
Mekilta  Beshallah,  1,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  60)  that  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  will  reveal 
the  whereabouts  of  the  three  holy  utensils  which 
disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (compare  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iii.  72  and  Pirke 
Rabbenu  ha-Kadosh,  ed.  Grtinhut,  57). 

As  to  the  idea  of  the  Antichrist,  like  Jewish  escha- 
tology itself,  it  is  derived  from  three  sources:  pro- 
phetical teachings,  later  Midrash,  and 

Origin  of  an  admixture  of  heathen  mythology. 

the  Idea.  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.,  xxxix.),  speaking 
of  a last  great  outpouring  of  the 
heathen  powers  against  Israel — which  outpouring  is 
to  introduce  the  new  period  foretold  by  the  ancient 
prophets — names  Gog,  the  prince  of  the  land  of 
Magog,  as  the  representative  of  those  powers.  The 
same  idea  amplified  is  found  in  Zechariah  (xii.-xiv.) 
where  God  is  described  as  appearing  upon  Zion  at 
the  last  hour  with  His  hosts  of  angels  to  protect  His 
own  from  the  attacks  of  the  heathen,  and  to  give 
them  victory.  When,  therefore,  in  the  Maccabean 
period,  the  Jews  first  perceived  the  chasm  between 
Judaism  and  heathenism,  the  idea  of  a presentation 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  world’s  history  was  con- 
ceived and  admirably  carried  out  in  Daniel.  It  was 
no  more  a question  of  the  salvation  of  Israel  in  the 
future,  but  of  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world. 
The  course  of  the  world’s  history,  as  illustrated  by 
the  attitude  of  the  heathen  toward  the  Jews,  was 
now  viewed  as  a continuous  triumph  of  powers 
hostile  to  God — a triumph  which  would  not  end 
until  the  whole  world  had  become  utterly  corrupt, 
to  be  superseded  by  the  kingdom  of  God  and  a new 
order  of  things. 

The  opposition  between  this  world  and  the  future 
world,  between  Satan  and  God,  between  heathen 


and  Israel,  naturally  furnished  representatives  for 
the  supreme  struggle  in  the  final  hour  of  the  world’s 
existence.  If  God  in  His  own  proper  person  would 
appear  at  the  decisive  contest.  His  opponent  could 
be  no  other  than  Satan;  but  if  God  were  to  be  repre- 
sented by  iVIessiah,  it  must  of  necessity  follow  that 
Satan  shoidd  be  represented  by  one  as  close  to  him 
as  was  Messiah  to  God ; that  is  to  sa.y,  by  Antichrist. 
Uncertain  as  is  the  characterization  of  Messiah  in 
the  new  order  of  things,  the  personality  of  his  coun- 
terpart is  equally  fiuctuating.  In  the  circles  that 
expected  the  rule  of  Belial  at  the  end  of  days,  God 
was  recognized  as  the  chief  personality  in  the  final 
catastrophe;  and  Antichrist,  as  the  worst  tool  of 
Satan,  corresponds  in  his  sphere  with  that  concep- 
tion of  the  Dlessiah  current  among  the  Pharisees  in 
the  age  of  Jesus,  according  to  which  Messiah  was 
to  be  the  one  man  whom  God  would  endow  with 
especial  strength  and  influence,  such  as  were  vouch- 
safed to  no  other.  .Just  as  the  Haggadah  through 
its  interpretations  of  ancient  prophecies  endeavorcM 
to  furnish  a close  description  of  the  personality 
of  Messiah,  similarly  Antichrist  received  more  and 
more  definite  forms  derived  from  the  descriptions 
and  conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  was,  for 
instance,  very  early  identified  with  Gog — such  a 
Midrash  is  clearly  evident  in  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Num.  xiv.  7 (compare  also  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  35; 
Sanh,  94c) — and  his  death  expounded,  as  already  re- 
marked, according  to  Isa.  xi.  4. 

The  conception  of  Antichrist  no  doubt  also  con- 
tains mythological  elements,  which,  far  from  being 
uprooted  from  the  national  consciousness,  became, 
through  contact  with  Babylonia,  Persia,  and,  at  a 
later  date,  with  Greece,  more  and  more  deeply  in- 
grained in  it.  An  eloquent  proof  that  Antichrist 
meant  no  more  than  its  name  signifies — namely,  the 
Anti-Messiah — is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  Pharisaic  literature  has  any  word  concerning 
him.  The  official  teachings  of  the  Pharisees,  after 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  tried,  for  reasons  easy  to 
understand,  to  negative  all  that  was  superhuman  in 
the  popular  conception  of  Messiah  (compare  espe- 
cially Justin,  “Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,”  xlix.);  so 
that  no  room  was  given  for  Antichrist  to  play  any 
very  eminent  role.  Thus  Eliezer  b.  Hyreanus — an 
eye-witness  of  the  national  catastrophe  in  the  year 
70 — speaks  only  of  a ruler  after  the  style  of  Hainan, 
who  will  usher  in  the  pangs  of  the  Messianic  period 

(n''tf'»  bv  'ijan:  Sanh.  985). 

The  Apocrypha  of  Baruch  (Syriac)  and  IV  Ezra 
( = II  Esdras),  which  originated  in  the  same  circle, 
knew  nothing  of  an  Antichrist;  for  what  Baruch, 
xl.  1,  2,  says  of  the  last  ruler  of  the  heathens  is  simply 
that  the  latter  will  choose  for  themselves  a leader 
for  the  last  battle;  and  IV  Ezra,  while  it  contains 
explicit  statements  concerning  the  pangs  of  the 
Messianic  period,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  an 
Antichrist.  Both  Bousset  and  Gunkel  are  probably 
wrong,  therefore,  when  they  refer  to  Antichrist  the 
passage  (II  Esd.  v.  6),  “And  even  he  shall  rule, 
whom  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  look  not  for  ” 
— words  which,  being  based  on  Isa.  xxiii.  13,  may 
allude  simply  to  Rome,  as  is  apparent  from  Suk.  525 
and  Yer.  Ta'anit,  iii.  4,  where  the  Romans  are  meant 
by  the  euphemism  “Chaldeans.”  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  references  in  Talmudic  literature 
to  the  belief  in  a contest  between  God  and  the  devil, 
or  an  evil  angel,  in  the  latter  days  (see  Ahriman). 
To  this  class  belongs  the  battle  between  Gabriel  and 
the  Leviathan ; also  the  sea-monster  (B.  B.  745),  and 
the  conquest  of  the  prince  of  Edom,  that  is,  Samael 
(Mak.  12a;  compare  also  the  triumph  of  Messiah 
over  Satan,  Pesik.  R.  xxxvi.). 
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The  bitter  feeling  against  Rome  that  actuated 
the  Jews  for  the  hundred  years  between  30  and  130 
permitted  no  other  coneeption  tlian 

Nero  as  that  it  would  be  Rome’s  ruler  who 
Antichrist,  would  marshal  the  heathen  hosts  for 
the  final  struggle  and  lead  them  to 
victory;  and  Nero — the  vilest  wretch  that  ever 
mounted  a throne — filled  the  ideal  of  wickedness 
sufliciently  to  be  considered  the  worthy  leader  of  the 
heathen.  The  Jewish  Sibyl,  writing  about  the  j'ear 
80,  tells  the  story  that  Nero  was  at  tliat  time  in  con- 
cealment in  the  land  of  the  Parthians,  where  he 
would  remain  for  decades,  returning  thence  to  stir 
up  a universal  war  (IV  Sibyl.  119-150,  in  agreement 
with  a Roman  legend;  see  Zahu,  “Zeit.schr.  filr 
Kirchliche  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,”  1886,  337  ct 
seq.,  and  Geft'cken,  “Gbttinger  Nachrichten,  Phil.- 
llist.  Classe,”  1899,  pp.  441  et  seq.).  More  of  the  de- 
moniac character  of  Antichrist,  and  more,  therefore, 
of  the  original  conception  concci'ning  him  as  being 
either  Satan  or  one  of  Satan’s  tools,  is  reflected  in  the 
reference  to  Nero  in  the  fifth  Sibylline  (363  et  seq.). 
written  in  74 : ‘‘  Then  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
return  the  matricidal  man  who  has  become  fugitive, 
and  who  frames  iuiiiuitous  plans  in  his  mind ; he 
will  destroy  the  whole  earth,  and  conquer  all,  and 
in  all  matters  he  Avill  be  wiser  than  all  other  men. 

. . . But  the  wise  people  shall  have  peace,  the  peo- 
ple that  remaineth  tried  in  sorrows  in  order  that  it 
may  thereafter  rejoice.”  But  the  complete  meta- 
morphosis of  Nero  into  a devil — wherein  he  is  no 
longer  the  representative  of  Rome,  but  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Evil  One — is  first  to  be  found  in  a Jewish 
Sibyl  of  about  120-125  (V  Sibjd.  28-34).  Of  Nero  it 
is  there  said,  “The  one  that  received  the  letter  for 
50  [letter  j,  N,  as  initial]  will  become  ruler — a terri- 
ble dragon,  breathing  fierce  war.  . . . Thereafter 
he  will  return  and  make  himself  like  unto  God,  but 
He  [God]  will  convince  him  that  he  is  as  nothing.” 
Here  Nero  is  the  true  Antichrist,  the  Satan,  the  old 
Dragon  ('Jiotpn  who  measures  himself  against 
God. 

This  conception  did  not  remain  confined  to  Jew- 
ish circles,  but  as  the  Revelation  of  John  (xiii.,  xvii.) 
shows,  when  rising  Christianity  suffered  much  at 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  power,  it  spread  among  the 
Chri.stians  likewise.  In  any  case,  the  last  struggle 
of  the  heathen  is  conceived  as  a battle  against  God; 
and  it  appears  thus  in  the  Midrash  Wayosha'  (Jel- 
liuek,  “B.  H.”  i.  56),  where  it  is  declared  of  Anti- 
christ; “And  he  shall  say,  ‘ I evill  first  comiuer  their 
God,  and  after  that  will  kill  them  [the  Jews]  ’ ” ; 
again  the  old  conception  of  Antichrist  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  God. 

The  Biblical  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  afforded  much  material  for  the 
description  of  the  latter  days,  inasmuch  as  the  final 
redenlption  was  conceived  after  the  fashion  of  the 
first.  Thus  the  Ephraimite  Messiah — Messiah,  the 
son  of  .loseph,  as  he  is  called — who  plays  a great 
part  therein  in  conjunction  with  Armii.us,  origi- 
nated in  the  legend  preserved  by  the  Haggadah  of 
an  attempted  departure  from  Egypt  made  by  the 
Ephraimites  (IMek.,  Shirah,  9;  Sanh.  925;  Pirke  R. 
El.  xlviii. ) : and  inasmuch  as  prior  to  the  first  redemp- 
tion there  had  been  a prominent  Ephraimite  named 
Nun,  who  headed  an  attempt  by  the  Israelites  at  self- 
emancipation  and  found  a violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptians,  parallelism  demanded  that  there 
should  be  an  Ephraimite  Messiah,  to  be  slain  by 
Armilus. 

The  conception  of  Antichrist  held  by  the  Church 
of  the  early  Christian  age  and  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  is  very  much  involved  and  in  need  of  critical 


investigation.  The  passages  concerning  Antichrist 
in  the  New  Testament  were  misunderstood  at  a very 
early  date;  and  there  seems  to  have  been,  moreover, 
a persistent  oral  tradition  that  modified  the  legend  of 
Antichrist  to  a considerable  degree.  In  .Tohn,  v.  43, 
the  poi)ular  Jewish  conception  of  an  Anti-Messiah  has 
become  transformed  into  a Jewi.sh  psendo-Messiah, 
a presentation  which  was  championed  for  many  cen- 
turies in  the  Church  (.see  Bousset,  l.c.  pp.  180(?<  .wiy.). 
It  was  particularly  expected  that  he  would  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  '{ibid.  p.  112),  which  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Jewish  conce])tion  of  the  INIessiah, 
that  he  would  be  derived  from  that  tiibe  on  the  ma- 
ternal side  (Gen.  R.  xcviii. ; see  also  Zohar,  Balak, 
1945).  On  the  other  hand,  there  reigned  for  a certain 
time  among  Christians  too  some  confusion  of  Anti- 
christ with  the  legend  of  Nero  (Bousset,  l.c.  pp.  49 
et  seq).,  and  there  is  likewise  to  be  found  an  identifi- 
cation of  Antichrist  with  Belial — Antichrist  being 
often  represented  as  the  son  of  Satan,  and  even  as 
an  incarnation  of  Satan  himself  (see  Belial). 

The  legend  of  the  origin  of  Antichrist  (=;  Belial) 
set  forth  by  Gunkel  ami  Bousset  is  that  the  Baby- 
lonian Tiamat,  queen  of  the  abyss  of 
The  Mod-  darkness  and  flood,  aided  b}’  the  pow- 
ern  Hy-  ers  of  her  infernal  domain,  rebels 
pothesis.  against  the  higher  gods,  but  is  defeated 
by  the  son  of  the  gods,  Marduk;  and 
it  gives  I'ise  to  a human  incarnation  in  the  shape  of 
the  Antichrist  with  superhuman  powers,  the  man 
who  sets  himself  up  as  equal  to  God. 

The  idea  of  Antichrist  has  made  its  waj'  beyond 
the  confines  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  has 
entered  into  varimis  literatures  of  the  world — only, 
however,  through  the  medium  of  Christianity. 
There  are  traces  of  it  in  the  more  ancient  Edda 
literattire;  while  the  semi  Christian  old-Bavarian 
poem  “Muspilli”  (luuth  century)  makes  extensive 
use  of  the  various  Antichrist  legends.  The  Rarsee 
Pahlavi  writings  betray  unmistakable  evidences  of 
the  tradition,  especially  the  apocalypse  “Bahman 
Vast,”  written  in  Pahlavi  and  translated  in  “Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,”  v.  191  et  seq.,  which  is  full  of 
it.  In  Arabian  literature.  Antichrist  is  called  “A1 
Dajjal”  (the  liar),  or  more  fully,  “A1  Masih  al-Daj- 
jal  ” (the  false  IMessiah).  The  name  shows  its  Chris- 
tian-Syriac  source;  for  “dajal  ” denotes  “lying”  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  Christian  dialect  of  Aramaic. 
In  the  Mohammedan  account,  Dajjal  is  really  the 
.lewish  pseudo-Messiah,  and  is  slain  by  Jesus  after 
he  had  long  maintained  his  imposture.  Of  the  nu- 
merous details  concerning  him,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  is  represented  as  a one-eyed  monster, 
of  horrible  mien,  and  that  in  some  respects  the  pic- 
ture agrees  with  the  various  descriptions  of  Armi- 
lus (see  Abomination  of  Desolation;  Aiiriman; 
Armilus). 

Bibliography  : The  literature  on  Antichrist  is  very  extensive, 
so  that  oniy  a small  selection  can  he  given  here : Bornemann, 
Commctitarzuden  Tlicssalonier-Briefen,  pp.  348-383, 400-537 
(rich  in  references  to  literature);  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist, 
Gottingen,  1895,  translated  into  Engl'sh  by  Keane,  1896 ; idem, 
Offcnlnirnnu  Johannis,  pp.  41-5,  464^80;  Friedliinder,  in 
Bee.  Et.  Jnivc.s,  xxviii.  19  ct  seq.;  Geffcken,  in  Prcu.ssische 
Jahrh.  1900,  pp.  383-399;  Gunkel,  Schopfunq  und  ('haos, 
189.5,  pp.  331  et  se<i.;  Boltzmann,  Lehrh.  d.  Neutest.  Theol- 
oqic,  i.,  ii.  (see  index  ; this  work  contains  also  valuable  liter- 
ary references);  Hang,  in  Thcolotj.  Stud,  aus  tVlirtemhery, 
V.  188  ct  seq.,  383  et  seq.;  Schneckenburger,  in  Jahrh.  fllr 
Deutsche  Theotogie,  iv.  40.5-467:  Schiirer,  Gesch.  il.  ,533; 
IVadstein,  in  Zcitsch.  f.  Wissensch.  Thcolog.  xxxviii.  538  et 
seq.:  Zahn,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  (see  index). 

L.  Q. 

ANTIGONUS  (ANTONINUS) : Palestinian 
scholar  of  the  last  tannaitic  generation  (second  and 
third  centuries).  Only  two  Haggadot  (Mek.,  Beshal- 
lah,  introduction ; ftfewi  to  Ex.  xiv.7)and  one  Halakah 
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(Yer.  Hor.  iii.  48«)  liave  come  down  from  him.  In 
the  first-mentioned  passage  he  tlius  illustrates  the 
verse  (Ex.  xiii.  21 ) : “ And  the  Lord  went  before  them 
by  day  in  a pillar  of  a cloud,  to  lead  them  by  the 
way,”  etc.,  by  a simile:  “A  king  had  held  court 
till  darkness  set  in,  his  sons  all  the  while  attending 
him.  On  leaving  the  tribunal,  the  king  took  up  a 
torch  and  lighted  the  wa}'  for  his  sons;  whereupon 
the  courtiers  said  to  him,  ‘ We  will  take  up  the  torch 
and  carry  the  light  before  thy  sous’;  but  the  king 
replied,  ' It  is  not  because  I have  none  to  do  it  in 
my  stead,  but  I Avish  to  manifest  my  affection  for 
1113'  sous,  that  3'c  ma}’  honor  them  accordingl3^  ’ 
Thus  did  the  H0I3'  One,  blessed  be  He,  make  known 
His  love  for  the  people  of  Israel  that  the  world 
might  learn  to  treat  them  with  honor.  But,  alas ! not 
onh"  does  the  Avorld  not  do  so,  but  it  decrees  upon 
them  one  mode  of  death  after  the  other,  each  one 
severer  than  the  last.”  Mekilta  in  both  instances 
gives  “ Antoninus  ” as  the  author,  and  so  does  Yalk. , 
Ex.  228,  230,  in  which,  through  a transposition  of 
words.  Rabbi  is  introduced  as  telling  something 
about  Emperor  Antoninus.  “Yuhasiu”  (ed.  Fili- 
powski,  p.  Ho)  has  the  same  A’crsion;  but  Heilpriu 
('‘Seder  ha-Dorot,”  s.v.)  has  “Antigonos”;  in  Yer. 
Hor.  l.c.,  R.  Joshuah  b.  Levi  reports  in  Autigouus’ 
name. 

Bibliography  : Weiss,  MekUla,  l.c.;  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  551 ; 

Rapoport,  'Ereh  ililUn,  under  Antoninus. 

S.  M. 

ANTIGONUS,  Son  of  John  Hyreanus  ; Born 
about  13o  li.c.,  died  103.  He  was  Hyreanus’  sec- 
ond sou,  and,  though  3-ouug,  proved  an  able  sol- 
dier during  his 
father's  lifetime. 

In  conjunction 
Avith  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  he 
besieged  and 
captured  Sa- 
maria about  109 
(Sotah,  33«;  Jo- 
seplius,  “ Ant.  ” 
xiii.  10,  § 2), 
beating  off  suc- 
cessfully the 
S3'rian  Antio- 
chus  of  Cyzicus 
and  the  Eg3-ptian  Callimander,  general  of  PtoleniA- 
Lathyrus,  both  of  Avhom  attempted  to  relieve  the  cit}'. 
When  Aristobulus  became  king  about  105,  though  he 
imprisoned  his  other  brothers,  he  not  onl}'  left  Antig- 
onus  at  libert}',  in  appreciation  of  his  merits,  but 
CA^eu  treated  him  as  a sort  of  associate  in  the  goA^eru- 
ment.  This  favor  shoAvii  b}'  Aristobulus  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  a court  cabal,  at  the  head  of  Avhich 
Queen  Alexandra  (Salome)  is  said  to  have  stood,  and 
Avhich  succeeded  finally  in  having  Autigouus  slain  at 
the  king’s  command.  The  details  of  his  death  as  given 
b}'  Josephus  are  probably  legendaiy,  but  historically 
certain  is  the  fact  that  he  OAved  his  death  to  a court 
intrigue.  Josephus’  account  runs  that  Aristobulus, 
Avho  loved  his  brother  warml\%  Avas  made  suspicious 
of  him  by  calumnious  representations  on  the  part  of 
the  queen  and  other  enemies,  Avho  maintained  that 
he  Avas  aiming  at  the  croAvu.  The  king  issued  com- 
mands to  his  bodt'-guard  to  cut  Autigouus  doAvu 
should  he  ever  appear  before  him  in  armor,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  Avord  to  his  brother  to  come  to  him 
immediate!}',  but  without  armor.  Autigouus’  ene- 
mies prevailed  on  the  messenger  to  inform  him  that 
the  king  had  heard  of  his  new  armor  and  Aveapous, 
and  desired  to  see  him  Avith  them.  Autigouus  readil}' 


complied,  and  upon  his  entry  to  the  ro3’al  castle,  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  about  104,Ayas  slain  by  the 
guard.  An  avenging  Nemesis  seemed,  hoAvever,  to 
exact  atonement  tor  his  death,  for  Avhen  a serA'aut 
spilt  some  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  king  upon  the 
very  spot  Avhere  Antigouus  had  been  slain,  the  king 
saAv  the  finger  of  God  in  the  coincidence,  and  grieved 
himself  to  death  over  his  brother’s  unfortunate  fate. 
See  also  Judas  the  Essene. 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §§  2,  3 ; idem,  B.  J.  I. 

3 ; see  also  the  histories  ot  Ewald,  Griitz,  and  Schiirer. 

L.  G. 

ANTIGONUS  (Avith  the  IlebrcAv  name  n’llDO) 
MATTATHIAS  : The  last  Hasmouean  king  of 
Judea;  died  37  b.c.  He  Avas  the  second  son  of  Aris- 
tobulus II.,  and  together  Avith  his  father  Avas  carried 
prisoner  to  Rome  b}'  Pompey  in  63  b.c.  Both  es- 
cajied  in  57,  and  returned  to  Palestine.  After  Aris- 
tobulus’ unsuccessful  attempt  to  oppose  the  Roman 
forces  there,  the  senate  considered  the  king  so  little 
to  be  feared  that  it  decreed  his  libert}-.  Antigo- 
uus, liOAveA'er,  Avas  not  so  read}'  to  surrender  an- 
cestral rights.  While  his  older  brother  Alexander 
was  planning  to  secure  them  he  remained  quiet, 
but  on  Alexander’s  death  Antigonus  considered 
himself  exclusive  heir  of  the  Hasmouean  d3'uast3’, 
and  rightly  judging  his  uncle  H3'reauus  to  be  but  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Idumean  Antipater,  he 
set  to  Avork  zealously  to  assert  himself.  He  first  at- 
tempted to  attain  his  ends  Avith  the  help  and  consent 
of  the  Romans;  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  visited 
J ulius  Ciesar,  Avho  Avas  in  S3'ria  in  47,  and  complained 
of  the  presumptuous  usurpation  of  Autipater  and 

H3'rcanus.  He 
urged  his  oavu 
superior  rights 
as  the  onl}'  re- 
maining son  of 
A r i s t o b u 1 u s. 
But  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that 
both  his  father 
and  brother  had 
suffered  death  in 
the  cause  of 
CiEsar,  the  latter 
rejected  Antig- 
onus’  claims, 
possibl}'  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  his  profe,s.sed 
friendliness  toAvard  Rome.  Refused  b}'  the  Romans, 
he  turned  to  their  opiioucnts.  His  first 
Defies  attempt,  in  42,  to  seize  the  government 
Rome.  of  Palestine  byforceAvith  the  assistance 
of  his  brother-in-hiAV,  Ptolemy  jVIennci 
(.see  Alexandra  [Salome]  ),Avas  defeated  b}' Herod, 
but  in  the  course  of  tAvo  3'ears  he  succeeded  in  at- 
taining his  object.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Judea,  as 
Avell  as  general  conditions  prevailing  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  Avas  most  propitious.  The  ex- 
cessive taxation  Avrung  from  the  people  to  pa}'  for 
the  cxtraA'agances  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  had 
aAvakened  so  deep-seated  a hatred  against  Rome  that 
Antigonus  had  only  to  shoAv  himself  to  the  people 
to  Avin  their  allegiance  aAvay  from  Herod  and  other 
creatures  of  the  Roman  poAver.  He  gained  the  ad- 
herence also  of  the  aristocratic  class  in  .lerusalem, 
such  as  the  “Bene  Baba,”  and  probably  also  assured 
himself  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Pharisees.  Moreover,  the  Parthians  invaded  Syria 
in  the  year  40,  and  they  much  preferred  to  see  an 
anti-Roman  ruler  on  the  throne  of  Palestine.  An- 
tigonus, Avho  Avas  genius  enough  to  make  use  of 
such  an  excellent  opportunity,  promised  them  large 
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sums  of  gold,  and,  according  to  common  report, 
five  hundred  female  slaves  besides,  so  that  they 
hnmediatelj'  put  a troop  of  five  hundred  warriors 
at  his  disposal.  The  appearance  of  these  Parthians 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  where  daily  riots  took 
place  between  the  partizans  of  Antigonus,  who  held 
possession  of  the  Temple  fortress,  and  those  of  Ilyr- 
canus,  or  more  correctly  of  Antipater,  caused  the 
balance  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  foi'mer.  Ilyrcanus 
and  Phasael  in  vain  endeavored  to  win  over  the 
Parthians.  The  former  was  sent  a captive  to  Baby- 
lon, after  suffering  the  mutilation  of  his  ears,  which 
rendered  him  henceforth  unfit  for  the  office  of  high 
priest.  Phasael  beat  out  his  brains  against  a stone 
wall.  Herod,  too  weak  for  open  resistance,  fled 
from  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  year  40  Antigonus 
was  officially  proclaimed  king  and  high  priest  by  the 
Parthians.  His  three  years’  reign,  however,  was  one 
continuous  struggle.  His  antagonist. 

Crowned  Herod,  succeeded  in  having  himself 
King.  declared  king  of  Judea  by  Koine.  The 
first  year  passed  quietly  enough  ; for 
Ventidius,  Antony’s  legate,  and  his  lieutenant  Silo, 
were  kept  neutral  by  bribes  and  abstained  from 
doing  their  duty  in  enforcing  the  rights  of  Herod. 
But  on  the  latter’s  return  in  39  from  Koine  he 
opened  a brisk  campaign  against  Antigonus,  con- 
quered Joppa,  and  occupied  Masada,  where  his  fam- 
ily ■were.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  had 
to  relinquish  it  toward  winter,  for  Silo  refused  fur- 
ther cooperation,  and  dismissed  his  troops  to  their 
winter  quarters;  for  which  timely  act  Antigonus  no 
doubt  amply  compensated  him.  In  the  spring  of 
38  Herod  wrested  the  province  of  Galilee  f''om  An- 
tigonus’ possession,  a victory  of  only  temporary  ad- 
vantage, for  when  Ilerod  shortly  after  went  to  Sanio- 
sata  to  paj^  his  respects  to  Antony,  the  Galileans  rose 
against  Herod’s  brother  and  representative  Joseph, 
slew  him,  and  drove  away  his  army.  Herod,  who 
heard  of  this  only  upon  his  return  to  Palestine,  was 
eager  to  avenge  his  brother.  He  dared  not  attack 
Antigonus’ army  near  Jericho,  for  he  had  not  yet  the 
necessary  strength,  but  when  Antigonus  foolishly  di- 
vided his  forces,  Herod  fell  upon  Pappus,  Antigonus’ 
general,  and  completely  routed  him,  so  that  all  Pal- 
estine as  far  as  Jerusalem  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
approach  of  winter  compelled  Herod  to  postpone 
until  the  next  spring  a siege  of  Jerusalem,  whither 
Antigonus  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  tied. 
When  the  siege  began  it  was  marked  iiy  extraor- 
dinary bravery  and  fanaticism  on  the  side  of  An- 
tigonus’ followers;  full  of  hatred  against  Koine  and 
Komanizers,  they  considered  the  strug- 
Besieged  in  gle  a religious  one,  in  which  the  prophe- 
Jerusalem.  cies  concerning  the  inviolability  of  the 
Temple  and  the  nation  would  be  tri- 
umphantly vindicated.  In  vain  the  Pharisees  ad- 
vised surrender  to  so  powerful  a foe,  just  as  the 
Prophets  of  old  had  inveighed  against  the  conviction 
of  their  contemporaries  that  God  would  protect  His 
city  against  any  besieging  enemy,  no  matter  how  nu- 
merous. A stout  defense,  lasting  three,  possibly  five, 
months,  was  made  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
and  the  pangs  of  famine,  which  latter,  owing  to  the 
year  being  one  of  release  (.see  Siiemittaii),  was  more 
than  ordinarily  severe.  Antigonus  behaved  mo.st 
manfully  during  the  siege,  but  after  the  final  assault, 
when  no  hope  was  left,  he  fell  entreating  at  the  feet 
of  the  Konian  general  Sosius,  who  brutally  mocked 
his  grief  by  dubbing  him  “Antigone,”  after  Sopho- 
cles’ tearful  heroine.  At  the  suggestion  of  Herod, 
who  was  afraid  to  allow  Antigonus  to  be  taken  to 
Kome  in  the  triumphal  train  of  Mark  Antony,  lest 
he  should  there  successfully  plead  for  his  rights. 


this  last  king  of  the  Ilasmonean  house  was  taken  to 
Antioch,  and  there  fell  beneath  the  executioner's  ax. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Komans  had  ever  thus 
]iut  a king  to  death.  The  last  king  of  ])ure  .Jewish 
blood  fell  before  the  intrigues  of  the  first  king  of 
Judea  not  entirely  of  Jewish  birth. 

Bibliooraphy  : .Joscpluis,  Ant.  xiv.  U (see  also  index):  idem, 

li.  J.  i.  14;  Ewald,  llintnnj  i>f  Ixrael,  v.  tUJ-tll ; (iratz, 

Gcsch.d.Juden,  ii.  160;  Hitzip,  Gesch.  df.t  Vnthes  Israel,  ii. 

520 ; Sehiirer,  Gesch.  i.  288and  index  ; Stade.  Gesch.  (les  Valkcs 

Israel,  ii.ttiT ; Mommsen,  The  Pravinccs  of  the  Homan  Km- 

pirc,  ii.  17.5-178 ; Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  99.  For  other 

literature,  see  Sehiirer,  Gesch.  p.  288. 

L.  G. 

ANTIGONUS  OF  SOKO  : The  first  scholar  of 
whom  Pharisaic  ti  adition  has  preserved  not  only  the 
name  but  also  an  important  theological  doctrine. 
He  nourished  about  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
B.c.  According  to  the  iSIishnah,  he  wiis  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  Simon  the  Just.  His  motto  ran: 
“Be  not  like  slaves  who  serve  their  mastia-  for  their 
daily  rations;  be  like  those  who  serve  their  master 
wdthout  regard  to  emoluments,  and  let  the  fear  of 
God  be  with  you”  (Ab,  i.  3;  see  Griitz,  “Gesch  d. 
.luden,”  ii.  0,  239).  Short  as  this  inaxiin  is,  it  con- 
tains the  whole  Pharisaic  doctrine,  which  is  very 
different  from  what  it  is  usually  conceived  to  be. 
Thus  the  first  known  Pharisee  urges  that  good  .should 
he  done  for  its  own  sake,  and  evil  be  avoided,  without 
regard  to  cousecpiences,  whether  advantageous  or 
detrimental.  The  naive  conceiition  doniinant  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  God’s  will  must  be  done  to  obtain 
His  favor  in  the  shape  of  ]diysical  iirospm  ity,  is  re- 
jected by  Antigonus,  as  well  as  the  view,  specifically 
called  “Pharisaic,”  which  makes  reward  in  the  future 
life  the  motive  for  human  virtue.  It  is  inqiossible 
that  Antigonus  could  have  been  influenced  by  Hel- 
lenic views : chronology  forbids  the  sujiposition.  The 
cause  of  this  ethical  superiority  was  sinqily  that  the 
Pharisees  carefully  nurtured  the  germs  of  higher 
morality  sown  by  the  Projihets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  brought  tliem  to  full  fruition.  Particu- 
larly .Jewish  is  the  second  jihrase  of  his  maxim;  the 
fear  of  God  is  the  Jewish  correlate  to  general  human 
morality  mentioned  in  the  first  half  of  the  motto. 
Antigonus  points  out  that  men’s  actions  should  not 
beinfiuenced  by  the  lowly  sentiment  of  fear  of  mor- 
tals, but  that  there  is  a divine  judgment  of  which 
men  must  stand  in  awe.  The exiiression  “Heaven  ” 
for  “God  ” is  the  oldest  evidence  in  postexilic  Juda- 
ism of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  a tran.scendental 
Deity.  It  is  also  a curious  fact  that  Antigonus  is  the 
first  noted  Jew  to  have  a Greek  name. 

Later  legend  connects  Antigonus  with  the  origin 
of  the  Sadducee  sect.  8ee  ts-CDDUCEEs.  L.  G. 

ANTI-JUIF,  L’ : A name  assumed  by  nine  dif- 
ferent publications  issued  in  France  and  Algiers  and 
directed  against  the  Jews.  In  nearly  every  ease  they 
were  short-lived.  The  first  “Anti-Juif,”  a weekly, 
published  in  Paris,  describing  itself  as  an  “ organ  of 
social  defense,  ” only  reached  its  fourth  number  (from 
Dec.  18,  1881,  to  Jan.  8,  1882).  It  was  issued  under 
the  management  of  L.  Panchioni.  In  the  leading 
article,  entitled  “Our  Aim,”  the  editor  calls  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers  to  the  financial  prosperity  of 
Prance  at  that  time — a boon  which  he  attributes  to 
“commercial  feudalism”— for  the  manifest  purpose 
of  exciting  the  hatred  of  the  working  classes.  He 
claims  that  “ the  .lew  rules  and  governs.”  Therefore 
he  deems  it  his  mission  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  real  condition  of  the  country  and  to  suggest  how 
it  can  be  improved.  The  second  periodical  in  point 
of  time  was  the  “ Anti-Juif  ” that  appeared  at  Algiers 
in  1890,  and  was  signed  by  its  printer,  Bouyer,  as 
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responsible  editor.  It  was  discontinued  after  a few 
numbers  had  been  issued.  After  an  interval  of  seven 
years,  T.  IVIacon,  a printer,  undertook  the  publica- 
tion of  a third  “ Anti-Juif, ’’  which  also  ajipeared  in 
Algiers  as  the  “organ  of  the  Anti-Semitic  League.” 
The  career  of  this  biweekly  began  on  July  14,  1897, 
at  Mustapha,  a suburb  of  Algiers,  and  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  No  greater  success  attended  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fourth  of  these  anti-Semitic  journals, 
styled  the  “ Anti- J uif  Bourguignou,  ” which  appeared 
March  12,  1898,  at  Dijon,  after  liaving  dropped  its 
original  name,,  “Le  Libre  Bourguignou,”  It  tiled 
unsuccessfully  to  imitate  the  “ Libre  Parole,  ” the  anti- 
Semitic  journal  of  fidouard  Drumont,  A fifth  period- 
ical of  like  purpose  was  the  “ Anti-Juif  Marseillais  et 
de  la  Region  du  Midi,”  which  appeared  on  Aug,  6, 
1898,  at  Marseilles,  and  was  discontinued  soon  after. 
In  Algeria  the  sixth  paper  devoted  to  anti-Semitism, 
“L’Anti-Juif  Algerieu,”  appeared,  witli  an  illus- 
trated supplement,  March  27,  1898.  The  “ Anti-Juif 
Stephanois,”  the  seventh,  was  published  at  L3'ons, 
Sept.  18,  1898,  but  was  immediatel\'  discontinued. 
The  eighth,  a weekl.y,  describing  itself  as  an  “ organ 
of  the  Anti-Semitic  League,”  was  published  in  Paris 
on  Aug.  11  of  the  same  j'car.  Nineteen  numbers  ap- 
peared in  1898,  and  fort3'-one  in  1899.  Tlie  first  num- 
bers were  signed  1)3^  Chanteloube  as  responsible  edi- 
tor; the  last  were  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Jules 
Guerin,  notorious  for  his  escapade  in  the  Rue  Cha- 
brol, where  he  defied  arrest  for  some  da3'S  in  a dwell- 
ing-house (No.  51)  that  was  ironicall3^  called  “Fort 
Chabrol”  (Aug.  and  Sept.,  1899).  With  his  imprison- 
ment the  publication  ceased.  The  ninth,  the  “Anti- 
Juif  du  Midi,”  appeared  June  11,  1899,  at  lilontpel- 
lier;  its  publication  ceased  with  the  third  number, 

A small  paper,  more  vituperative  even  than  the 
preceding,  and  called  “ L’Anti-Youtre,  Organe  de 
Protestation  Sociale  ” (Organ  of  Social  Protest),  was 
edited  at  Lille  by  Noel  Gaulois  (pseudonym  of  Em- 
manuel Gallian),  and  printed  in  Paris,  in  Dlarch, 
April,  and  May,  1891,  Four  numbers  onl3'  of  this 
sheet  appeared.  Parod3’ing  the  well-known  exclama- 
tion of  Gambetta,  it  proclaimed  as  its  motto:  “The 
real  enemy  is  the  Jew!”  {Le  Youtre  e'est  Vennemi). 
In  its  second  number  it  printed  some  illustrations 
representing  the  so-called  Damascus  affair,  in  which 
a bleeding  child  was  pictured.  The  editor  did  not 
even  know  that  the  Damascus  affair  was  caused  b3' 
the  disappearance  of  an  old  monk.  Sec  D.\mascus. 

M.  S. 

ANTI-MAIMONISTS,  THE.  SeeM.\iMOXiSTS. 

ANTINOE  : Cit3'  in  the  south  of  Middle  Eg3'pt, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile;  founded  b3'  the 
emperor  Hadrian  in  the  3'ear  122.  Jews  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  cit3'  at  the  same  time  as  did  the 
Greeks,  drawn  thither  by  the  trade  with  the  iiort  of 
Myso  Hormus  on  the  Red  Sea,  In  Februaiy,  1896, 
C.  Schmidt  discovered  a Hebrew  inscription  of  the 
second  centuiy  in  the  old  Christian  cemeteiA'  of  An- 
tinoe.  The  letters  of  the  inscription  were  originally 
covered  with  red  paint;  what  remains  of  the  inscrij)- 
tioD  is 

mj  “ityb 

D^nn  TIW3 

In  addition  to  the  inscription  there  arc  a candelabrum 
with  seven  branches,  and  a C3'press-tree  (see  “ ^Egvp- 
tische  Zeitschrift,”  xxxiv.  164).  G. 

ANTINOMIANISM : A term  gencrall3'  used 
to  denote  the  opposition  of  certain  Christian  sects  to 
the  Law ; that  is,  to  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  The  aposlles  were  compelled,  in  response  to 
the  urging  of  Paul  and  his  friends,  to  accept  the 


doctrine  of  the  non -binding  character  of  the  Law 
for  heathen  Christians  (Acts,  xv,  8),  but  Paul  set  up 
in  addition  a theoiy  concerning  the  Law  which  not 
alone  posits  its  complete  abrogation  in  the  period 
after  Jesus,  but  also  diametricali3'  opposes  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Jewish  (and  Judieo-Christlan) 
thought  concerning  it.  The  latter  taught  that  the 
Law  was  the  0UI3"  means  b3'^  which  man  could  be  j us- 
tified  before  God,  as  ma3"  be  seen  b3"  the  carl3"  utter- 
ance: “God  desired  to  justif3'  Israel,  and  therefore 
He  gave  him  maiy'  laws  and  commandments  ” (Mak. 
Mishnah);  Paul  declared  that  “b3'-  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight” 
(Rom.  iii.  20,  Gal.  ii.  16).  The  Law,  according  to 
Paul,  was  calculated  to  multipl3"  sin 

The  Law  through  the  added  opportunities  for 
a Source  of  transgression  which  were  afforded  by 
Sin.  its  numerous  precepts  (Gal.  iii.  19, 
Rom.  V.  20).  B3'  reason  of  the  Law, 
transgressions  against  it  become  positive  disobedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will,  and  are  felt  as  such;  thus 
leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  sin 
(Rom.  iii.  20,  iv.  15,  vii.  7).  Being  transgressions  of 
divine  commandments,  transgression  heaps  up  guilt 
upon  guilt  for  man,  who  thus  becomes  subject  to  the 
rejection  and  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  the  “curse 
of  the  law”  (Rom.  iii.  19).  Consequcntl3'  this  expe- 
rience of  the  Law  leads  man  to  despair  of  the  possi- 
bilit3'  of  attaining  to  righteousness  b3'  his  oum  acts, 
and  thus  the  full  destructive  power  of  sin  stands 
revealed  to  him.  Then  the  ciy  of  agony  goes  up 
from  him,  calling  aloud  for  .salvation  from  the  state 
of  death  into  which  sin  has  plunged  him.  In  this 
sense  the  Law  ma3'  be  said  to  be  the  negative  prep- 
aration for  the  New  Testament  dispensation  of  grace 
through  Jesus.  From  the  pedagogic  character  of 
the  Law,  Paul  further  deduces  its  transitory  pur- 
pose; for  with  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  with  whom 
the  era  of  grace  begins,  it  ceased,  and  must  cease,  be- 
cause grace  and  Law  are  irreconcilable  opposites. 

If  it  be  asked  how  came  it  that  Paul,  the  former 
Jew,  the  strict  Pharisee,  arrived  at  a conception  of 
the  Law  so  offensive  to  the  Jewish  standpoint,  the 
repl3'  must  be  made  that  he  learned  the  art  of  des- 
troying the  Law  1)3-  the  Law,  or,  as  the  author  of 
the  Clementine  writings  has  it,  “ ex  lege  discere  quod 
nesciebat  lex”  (“ Recoguitioues,”  ii.  54),  from  his 
Pharisaic  masters.  It  was  altogether  a practical  mo- 
tive which  seems  to  have  inspired  Paul  to  attack 
the  universal  conception  of  justification  through  the 
Law,  for  he  had  been  convinced,  b3'  his  own  strenu- 
ous endeavors,  of  the  impossibilit3'  of  complete  obe- 
dience to  it.  Paul’s  conviction  was  prevaknt  in  those 
da3's  in  maiy'  Pharisaic  circles (“  ]\Iouatsschrift,”1899, 
pp.  153,  154).  His  utterances  with  reference  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Law  after  .lesus  had  also  some  prec- 
edent, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  assertions  made  ly 
maiy'  rabbis  concerning  the  abrogation  of  the  sac- 
rifices,* as  also  of  the  festivals, f opposed  though  tlic3' 
were  to  the  dogmas  of  the  later  Pharisees  who  dail3' 
pra3a'd  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  were  simid3' 
older  conccjitions  of  the  Messianic  age  developed  bv 
Paul,  and  therefore  disavowed  b3'  the  later  rabbis.  In 
his  argument  for  his  theoiy  of  the  Law,  Paul  shows 
himself  an  apt  pupil  of  Pharisee  doctrine,  a knowl- 
edge of  which  is  essential  to  the  complete  understand- 
ing of  Paulinism.  Thus  his  statement  in  Gal.  iii.  19, 
“it  was  ordained  by  angels,”  has  long  been  under- 

* “ In  the  time  of  tlie  .Messiah  the  sarriflees  will  cease  (except 
that  of  thanksgivim;)”  (Pesik.  ix.  TtVi,  the  oldest  Mulrash  collec- 
tion) : the  same  sentence  is  repeated  in  many  other  Midrashim,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  S.  Bnber,  note  a.  /. 

t“All  festivals  will  in  future  he  aholi.shed  ” (Midr.  Mishle, 
ix.  2).  'I’his  same  passage  is  repeated  in  Yer.  Meg.  i.  5,  hut 
there  it  is  intentionally  modilled. 
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stood  to  be  of  rabbinical  origin.  Proof  for  this  is  not 
indeed  to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint  (Deut.  xxxiii. 

2),  or  in  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xv.  5,  §3); 
Paulinism  for  both  passages  describe  the  pres- 
and Phari-  ence  of  angels  on  Mount  Sinai  during 
saism.  the  revelation  as  contributing  to  the 
glory  thereof,  whereas  Paul  seeks  to 
demonstrate  the  inferiority  of  the  Torah  in  that  it 
is  the  work  of  angels,  and  not  of  God.  The  follow- 
ing Talmudic  passage,  however,  affordsan interesting 
parallel  to  these  words  of  Paul : “ An  unbeliever  said 
to  R.  Idit,  ‘Why  is  it  said  in  Ex.  xxiv.  1,  “And 
he  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  unto  the  Lord”?  It 
should  say,  “Come  up  unto  me.”  The  rabbi  an- 
swered: ‘Godin  this  place  is  the  ISIetatron,  whose 
name  is  as  the  name  of  his  Lord.’”*  The  “jMeta- 
trou”  is  probably  a Babylonian  f interpolation,  for 
the  older  sources  mention  some  archangel,  such  as 
Michael,  prince  of  Israel,  as  the  actual  giver  of  the 
Law,  thus  affording  some  foundation  for  Paul’s  dis- 
paraging reflection  upon  the  Torah’s  origin.  Simi- 
larly, his  reference  in  Gal.  iii.  11  to  Hah.  ii.  4,  “The 
just  shall  live  by  his  faith,”  from  which  he  seeks  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  faith  over  the  Law,  is  not 
original  with  him.  “ Six  hundred  and  thirteen  com- 
mandments,” says  the  Talmud  in  Makkot,  23i,  24rt, 
“were  given  to  jMoses;  . . . then  came  Habakkuk 
and  reduced  them  to  one,  as  it  is  said,  ‘ The  just  shall 
live  by  his  faith.’  ” The  difference  between  the  Tal- 
mud and  Paul  here  is,  of  course,  quite  a fundamental 
one;  the  Talmud  meaning  only  that  the  chief  con- 
tent of  the  Law  is  faith,  without  abolishing  thereb.y 
a single  precept.  It  is  very  instructive,  however, 
to  note  how  Paul  adapts  Pharisaic  utterances  to  his 
own  purposes. 

Pauline  Antinomianism  became  the  propert}'  of 
the  Church  only  in  a much  restricted  sense;  namely, 
in  its  practical  aspect,  the  non-binding  nature  of 
the  Law.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  discerned. 
The  Church  had  a very  clear  way  out  between  Jew- 
ish nomianism  and  Paul’s  violent  Antinomianism, 
by  simply  regarding  the  Jewish  law  as  an  imper- 
fect, preparatory  grade  of  revelation,  which  was  to 
be  fulfilled  and  completed  in  the  higher  Christian 
moralit}^  Equally  evident  is  the  reason  wh}'  Paul 
could  not  select  this  wa3^  “ He  was  too  much  of  a 
Pharisee  to  distinguish  critically  between  what  was 
temporary  and  wliat  was  permanent,  between  the 
form  and  the  contents  of  the  Law ; the  Law  was  to 
him  an  inseparable  whole  of  divine  origin,  which 
was  either  the  sole  and  entire  means  to  salvation  or 
else  the  means,  not  to  salvation,  but  to  damnation 
(Pfleiderer,  “ Urchristenthum,”  207).  Paul  was  in- 
deed too  much  of  a Jew  to  draw  the 
Further  fullest  consequences  of  his  antino- 
Develop-  mistic  doctrine,  so  that  onlj'  through 
ment  of  the  the  artificial  separation  between  Law 
Doctrine,  and  the  promise  to  the  forefathers,  es- 
pecially to  Abraham,  could  he  maintain 
a historical  connection  between  Judaism  , and  Chris- 
tianity. The  Gnostics  developed  Antinomianism  more 
consistentlJ^  Regardless  of  their  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  other  respects,  they  are  all  strictly  antino- 
mistic,  and  the  o]iposition  with  them  is  no  longer 
between  Law  and  Gospel,  but  between  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  Testament, 
They  do  not,  like  Paul,  approach  the  topic  histor- 


* Sanh.  38/).  Tlie  correct  explanation  of  this  passafre  is  that, 
according  to  R.  Icht,  YHWH  does  not  always  mean  God  in  per- 
son, hnt  sometimes  an  angel.  This  is  also  maintained  by  the 
Jew  in  Justin  Martyr,  “ Dialogus,”  Ivl.,  and  Gen.  R.  li.  2. 

+ Metatron  is  never  found  in  any  rabbinical  work  of  Palestin- 
ian orl^h  ; Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  v.  24  is  a later  gloss.  R.  Idit,  who 
is  usually  called  R.  Idi,  lived  in  Babylonia  (see  Bacher,  “Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  pp.  TOT  et 


icalljq  but  from  the  side  of  their  doctrine  of  dualism 
which  originated  in  Platonism,  or,  properlj^  speak- 
ing, in  Parseeism.  Hence  the  Gnostic  view  of  the 
difference  between  the  Supreme  God  and  the  World- 
Creator  leads  to  the  contrast  of  Redemption  and 
Creation,  as  finding  exposition  in  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments  respectively. 

Paul’s  Antinomianism  seems  to  have  exercised 
most  influence  upon  the  Gnostic  Marcion  (who  taught 
in  Rome  about  150),  whose  dualism,  unlike  that  of 
other  Gnostics,  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  result,  of  his 
pronounced  Antinomianism  (Harnack,  “Dogmen- 
geschichte,”  iii.  250).  Marcion  proceeds  from  the 
strong  Pauline  antitheses  : Law  and  Gospel,  wrath 
and  grace,  works  and  faith,  flesh  and  spirit,  sin  and 
righteousness,  death  and  life;  and  as  these  oppo- 
sites seem  irreconcilable,  he  arrives  at  the  dualistic 
doctrine  of  the  just  and  angry  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  tiie  God  of  the  Gospels 

Gnostic  who  is  only  love  and  mercJ^  Besides 
Elabora-  Marcion,  his  contemporaiy  Tatiau 

tions.  (came  to  Rome  about  172)  must  bo 
mentioned  (compare  Hilgenfeld,  “ Ket- 
zergeschichte,”  p.  384).  His  dualism  of  the  demiurge 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Supreme  God  of  the 
New  Testament  is  likewise  an  offshoot  of  Pauline 
Antinomianism.  He  differs  from  Marcion  onlj’  in 
that  he  does  not  conceive  the  relation  between  the 
demiurge  and  God  as  a hostile  one  (Kurtz,  “Lehr- 
buch  der  Kirchengcschichte,”  i.  79). 

The  influence  exerted  by  Antinomianism  on  the 
conduct  of  life  proved  to  be  of  a twofold  nature; 
while  Marcion  and  Tatian  were  led  b_y  it  to  extreme 
asceticism,  with  the  Gno.stics  it  resulted  in  libertine 
practises  which  contributed  not  a little  to  their  ulti- 
mate downfall.  Especially  notorious  in  this  regard 
were  the  Nikolaitans,  the  Simonians,  the  Carpocra- 
tiaus,  and  the  Prodiciaus,  to  which  must  be  added, 
the  Pseudo-Basilidians.  L.  G. 

Joel  (“Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte,”  i.  28, 
Breslau,  1880)  says : “ We  claim  that  the  antinomistic 
(and  antinational)  movement  in  Christianity  origi- 
nated among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  alreadt'  in  the 
days  of  Philo,  and  that  its  representatiyes  were  thus 
uninfluenced  by  Cliristianity.”  The  interesting  pas- 
sage in  Philo  (“De  iMigratione  Abrahami,”  xyi.  450), 
showing  plainly  that  the  allegorical  sj'stem  of  inter- 
Iiretation  had  long  before  led  to  Antinomianism, 
reads  as  follows:  “For  there  are  those  who,  while 
taking  the  letter  of  the  laws  as  a symbol  of  spiritual 
things,  lay  all  the  stress  upon  the  latter,  but  neglect 
the  former.  I am  inclined  to  blame  them  for  their 
levity,  inasmuch  as  they  ought  to  pay  regard  to  both 
the  accurate  investigation  of  the  things  hidden  and 
the  faithful  observance  of  tho.se  laws  which  are  man- 
ifestly stated.  These  men.  however,  conduct  them- 
selves as  if  they  liyed  alone  in  a desert,  or  as  if  they 
Avere  souls  without  connection  with  the  bodjq  as  if 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a city, 
village,  or  house,  or  of  anv’^  intercourse  of  men: 
they  disregard  everything  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
majority,  aiming  only  at  the  plain,  naked  truth  by 
itself.  Yet  Holj'  Scripture  warns  such  men  not  to 
desjiise  a good  reputation,  nor  to  disregard  any  of 
the  customs  which  holy  men,  of  greater  wisdom  than 
any  of  our  time,  have  established.  For  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  because  the  Sabbath  is  inwardly 
a lesson  to  teach  us  the  power  of  the  Uncreated  and 
the  inactiyitj'  of  the  things  created,  Ave  should  there- 
fore have  the  laAvs  of  the  Sabbath  abrogated  and  so 
light  a fire,  till  the  land,  carry  burdens,  or  bring 
suits  before  the  court  and  give  judgment,  or  demand 
the  restoration  of  deposits,  or  exact  the  payment  of 
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debts,  or  do  other  tilings  permitted  only  on  other 
days  not  sacred.  Nor  slionld  we,  because  the  festi- 
vals are  the  symbolic  expression  of  spiritual  joy  and 
of  the  thanksgiving  we  owe  to  God,  abolish  the  an- 
nual festival  convocations.  Nor  does  it  follow  be- 
cause the  rite  of  circumcision  is  an  emblem  of  the 
excision  of  jileasuresand  passions,  and  of  the  refuta- 
tion of  that  impious  opinion  according  to  which  the 
mind  considers  itself  able  to  produce  by  its  own 
power,  that  we  are  to  annul  the  law  which  has  been 
given  regarding  circumcision.  ...  We  take  heed 
of  the  laws  given  in  plain  words  in  order  to  more 
clearly  understand  those  things  of  which  the  laws  are 
the  s.ymbols,  and  thus  we  shall  escape  blame  and  ac- 
cusation from  men  in  general.”  M.  Friedlaender  goes 
further  still  and  considers  the  Minim  to  have  been 
Jewish  Gnostics  of  antinomistic  views.  See  his  “ Der 
Vorchristliche  Jlidische  Gnosticismus,”  p]i.  67- 
123.  His  opinion  is  not  shared  by  Bacher  (“  R.  E.  J.  ” 
1899,  pp.  38  et  seq.).  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Elisha  ben  Abuyah  place 
him  in  the  same  category  with  the  Hellenistic  anti- 
nomians  to  whom  Paul  and  Apollos  belonged. 

K. 

ANTIOCH  : Ancient  capital  of  Syria,  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  that  country,  fifty-seven  miles 
west  of  Aleppo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Orontes, 
about  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth.  Antioch  was 
founded  in  300  b.c.  by  Seleucus  Nicator  (Josephus, 
“ Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4),  who  named  it  after  his  father,  or, 
according  to  others,  after  his  son  (see  Gen.  K.  § 23; 
“Antioch  is  called  after  Antiochus”).  According  to 
“ Midr.  Tehillim”  (ix.  8),  and  “Seder  ‘01am  Zutta,” 
Antiochus  was  the  founder,  but  this  is  incorrect  (Ra- 
poport,  “ ‘Erek  Millin,  ” p.  148).  From  “ Megillat  An- 
tiochus” it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  ^considered 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  founder  (“  Rev.  Et.  Juives,” 
XXX.  218).  Antioch,  as  the  chief  city  of  Syria,  was  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  governor,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  Palestine  also.  A large  number  of  Jews 
resided  in  Antioch  from  its  foundation  (Josephus,  “ B. 

J.  ” vii.  3,  § 3),  and  received  from  Seleu- 
Early  cus  Nicator  all  the  rights  of  citizenship 
Settlement  (.losephus,  “ Ant.  ” xii.  3,  ^ 1).  Their 

of  Jews,  privileges  were  inscribed  upon  tablets 
of  brass  and  carefully  guarded.  Their 
communal  head  bore  the  title  of  archon;  and  the 
Syrian  kings  succeeding  Antiochus  Epiphanes  gave 
many  votive  offerings  to  the  Synagogue.  When  the 
heathen  inhabitants  of  Antioch  besieged  Demetrius 
Nicator  in  the  royal  palace,  they  were  put  to  flight 
by  the  Maccabean  Jonathan  {ib.  xiii.  5,  g 3).  To  the 
credit  of  the  Antiochians  be  it  said,  that  they  la- 
mented, no  less  sincerely  than  the  Jews,  the  death  of 
the  upright  high  priest  Onias,  who  was  murdered  by 
command  of  INIenelaus,  in  Daphne,  a beautiful  suburb 
of  Antioch  (II  Macc.  iv.  33;  somewhat  differently, 
“ Ant.  ” xii.  5,  § 1).  Mark  Antony  commanded  the  An- 
tiochians to  return  to  the  Jews  everything  of  which 
they  had  deprived  them  (“Ant.”  xiv.  12,  § 6). 

When  war  broke  out  in  66,  and  Greeks  and  Jews 
were  everywhere  engaged  in  bloody  strife,  the  Anti- 
ochians did  no  harm  to  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens 
(“B.  J.”  ii.  18,  § 5).  Perhaps  they  considered  them- 
selves under  obligations  to  the  Jews,  because  Herod 
the  Great  had  adorned  their  city  with  a street  twenty 
stadia  in  length  and  paved  with  marble  (“B.  J.”  i. 
21,  § 11).  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Jews,  however,  bitter  hatred  arose 
between  the  Antiochians  and  the  Jews.  The  chief  of 
the  Jewish  community,  a certain  Antiochus,  became 
the  accuser  of  his  own  brethren,  and  the  legate  Ciesen- 
nius  Petus  was  hardly  able  to  protect  them  against 


the  wrath  of  the  people  (“  B.  J.  ” vii.  3,  § 3).  The  vic- 
torious Titus  was  received  by  the  Antiochians  with 
enthusiasm,  but  they  could  not  induce  him  to  expel 
the  Jews  from  their  city,  nor  even  to  destroy  the 
brazen  tablets  upon  which  the  franchises  of  the  Jews 
were  inscribed. 

Vespasian  maintained  a powerful  garrison  in  An- 
tioch, and  the  city  served  henceforth  as  the  strong- 
hold over  Judea  (“claustrum  quoddam  Judaete,”  the 
expression  of  Hegesippus,  iii.  5,  23,  who  is  on  this 
point  independent  of  Josephus).  The  Jews  in  An- 
tioch, as  everywhere  else  in  the  Diaspora,  made 
many  converts,  so  that  Christianity  gained  foothold 
there  quickly.  A Christian  congregation,  composed 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  was  early  organized  (Acts,  xi. 
19),  and  the  name  “Christian”  first  came  into  use  in 
this  city  (Acts,  xi.  26).  There  was  also  a synagogue  in 
Antiocliia  Pisidae  (Acts,  xiii.  14). 

Antioch  now  became  a chief  center  of  Christian- 
ity ; but  it  also  long  retained  its  importance  for  the 
Jews.  The  Biblical  “ Hamath  ” is  considered  by  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  (Gen.  x.  18,  Num.  xiii.  21)  to  be 
Antioch.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanh.  96J)  the 
Biblical  Riblah  is  explained  as  Antioch,  or,  rather, 
Daphne  near  Antioch.  The  latter  is  also  mentioned 
in  other  connections  in  the  Midrash,  the  Targum, 
and  the  Talmud,  both  in  the  Haggadah  and  the  Ha- 
lakah.  In  the  Halakah  (Git.  446)  the  Antiochians  are 
quoted  as  a type  of  non -Palestinians. 

In  Rab-  Several  teachers  of  the  Law  lived  in 

binic  Lit-  Antioch  or  had  occasion  to  be  there ; 

erature.  among  others  was  Isaac  Nappaha  ( Ket. 

S8a).  Here  R.  Tanhuma  had  a discus- 
sion on  religion,  probably  with  Christians  (Gen.  R. 
xix.  4).  Here,  too,  R.  Aha,  “ the  prince  of  the  cita- 
del” (see  An \ S.\r  h.x-Birah),  and  R.  Tanhuma 
effected  the  ransom  of  Jewish  captives  taken  by  the 
Romans  (Yeb.  45ct;  see  the  correct  readings  in  Rashi) 
in  the  campaign  of  Gallus  in  351.  Judaism  still  at- 
tracted Christians  to  its  rites  in  Antioch.  In  conse- 
quence, the  first  synod  in  Antioch  (341)  declared  in 
its  first  canon  that  Easter  should  not  be  celebrated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Jewish  Passover  (Mansi, 
“Synopsis,”  i.  51).  The  attachment  of  the  Christian 
to  Jewish  customs  may  be  particularly  inferred  from 
six  sermons,  delivered  against  the  Jews  in  Antioch 
(about  366-387)  by  .lohn  Chrysostom,  later  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  On  Sabbaths  and  holidays, 
Christians,  especially  women,  visited  the  synagogue 
in  preference  to  the  church.  They  also  preferred 
to  bring  their  disputes  to  Jewish  judges  and  took 
their  oaths  in  the  synagogue. 

The  Jews  felt  so  secure  in  their  position  that,  in 
Inmestar,  a small  town  situated  between  Chalcis  and 
Antioch,  they  scoffed  at  Jesus  and  the  Christians, 
but  were  severely  punished  (Socrates,  “ Historia  Ec- 
clesiastica, ” vii.  16;  compare  “Codex  Theodosianus, ” 
xvi.  8,  18).  The  Antiochians  revenged  the  wrong  of 
Inmestar  by  depriving  the  Jews  of  their  synagogue 
(423).  The  emperor  Theodosius  II.  restored  the 
synagogue  to  them ; but  on  the  protestations  of  the 
fanatical  monk  Simeon  Stylites,  he  ceased  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  Jews  (Evagrius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”i.  13). 
During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  brawls 
between  the  factions  of  the  blue  and  the  green,  many 
Jews  were  murdered  by  the  greens  (Malalas,“  Chron, 
Pasch,  ” Bonn,  p,  389).  When  Persia  threatened 
the  Eastern  Empire,  the  emperor  Phocas  vainly  en- 
deavored to  force  the  Jews  to  be  baptized,  and  those 
of  Antioch  were  driven  to  rebellion,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  Christians  were  killed  and  the  patriarch 
Anastasius  was  condemned  to  a shameful  death  (610). 

The  newly  appointed  governor,  Bonosus,  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion  only  by  dint  of  great  efforts.  He 
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slew  many  Jews  and  banished  the  rest  from  tlie  city 
(Malalas,  “ Tlieophanes  ” and  “ Chronicon  Paschale  ” 
for  the  year  610).  Antioch  suffered  much  from  eai  th- 
quakes,  and  from  incursions  of  the  Persians,  tlie 
Arabs,  and  the  Crusaders.  When  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela  visited  it  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  contained 
only  ten  Jewish  families,  who  supported  themselves 
by  the  manufacture  of  glass.  There  are  said  to  have 
been  twenty -five  families  in  1839,  all  following  the 
Sephardic  ritual  (“Isr.  Aunaleu,”  i.  218).  The  Brit- 
ish consul  here  in  1888  was  a Jew  (Pal.  Explor.  Fund, 
Statement,  1888,  p.  67).  In  1894  it  contained  between 
300  and  400  Jews  (Baedeker,  “Palestine  and  Syria,” 
2d  ed.,  p.  415).  The  modern  name  of  the  city  is 
Antakieh. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud,  p.  311; 
Biittger,  Topographixch-hiatorischeis  Lexicon  zu  . . . Jo»e- 
phvs,  index,  s.v.  Antioch:  Schiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed., iii.8;  J.B, 
Bury,  A Hiatorgof  the  Later  Ro)nan  Empire,  from  Arca- 
dius  to  Irene,  11.  2(X),  London,  1889;  Weil,  Geach.der  Ghalifen, 
iii.  165  ct  seq.-,  Le  Strange,  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterlg 
Statement,  1888,  pp.  366  ct  seq. 

S.  Kr. 

ANTIOCHUS  II.  (surnamed  by  the  flattery  of 
the  Greeks  “Theos”  [God]);  King  of  Sjula  (261-246 
B,c.);  date  of  birth  unknown,  but  set  by  some  chro- 
nologists  at  286  b.c.  ; died  246,  He  is  the  flrst  of 
the  kings  of  this  name  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  For 
many  years  he  waged  war  against  Ptolemy  IL,  Phil- 
adelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  married  his  daughter  Berenice,  having  for  that 
purpose  divorced  his  wife,  Laodiee  (248).  Two  years 
later  he  took  Laodiee  back  again.  The  reinstated 
queen  poisoned  him  and  Berenice,  and  had  their 


silver  Coin  of  Antiochus  11. 

Obverse:  Head  of  Antiochus,  diademed.  liex'erse:  B.\21.\En2 
.\NTIOXOY ; Apollo,  seated,  holding  how  and  arrow. 

(After  Gardner,  “ Catalogrue  of  Selencid  Coins.”) 


son  executed.  These  events  are  referred  to  clearly 
enough,  though  in  an  indirect  manner,  in  Dan.  xi.  6. 
Antiochus  H.  was  probably  well  inclined  toward 
the  Jewish  people,  but  the  statement  made  by  modern 
scholars,  that  he  granted  full  citizenship  to  .Jews  re- 
siding in  Hellenic  cities,  is  founded  upon  a misunder- 
standing of  a passage  in  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xii.  3, §2). 


Bibliography:  Droysen,  Gesch.desHelleni.smus,  i.386ctsf(j.; 
Holm,  Gricehische  Gc.sch.  iv.  270  et  seq.:  Schiirer,  Gesch.  (see 
index);  Willrich,  Judea  umlGricchcn,  pp.  37, 38;  idem,  Ju- 
dd ica  (see  index). 

L.  G. 


ANTIOCHUS  III.  THE  GREAT:  King  of 
Syria:  born  about  242  b.c.  ; reigned  from  223;  died 
187.  Eleven  verses  of  Daniel  (xi.  10-21)  arc  supposed 
by  critics  to  refer  to  the  wars  and  fate  of  this  monarch, 
v\dio  was  the  flrst  Greek  ruler  to  exercise  considera- 
ble influence  on  both  the  internal  and  external  affairs 
of  Palestine.  He  was  accordingly  the  flrst  Seleucid 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  Jewish  historians,  both 
Palestinian  and  Alexandrian;  and  the  first  book  of 
the  Maccabees  (vii.  6),  as  well  as  Josephus,  who  draws 
upon  older  Jewish-Hellenic  sources,  devotes  consid- 
erable attention  to  this  monarch.  It  was  through  him 


that  Judea’s  long  and  peaceful  (piietude  amid  con- 
stant warfare  all  around,  from  the  days  of  the  Per- 
sians down  to  Antiochus,  was  interrupted.  About 
218  B.c.  the  Jews  were  made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  be 
the  bone  of  contention  between  two  powerful  neigh- 
bors. Antiochus  considered  Palestine  as  a portion  of 
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Obverse : Head  of  Antiochus.  diademed.  Reverse:  BAXI.VEU^ 
ANTIOXOY ; an  elephant. 

(After  Gardner,  “ Catalogue  of  Seleucid  Coins.”) 

his  Seleucid  dominion,  invaded  the  land,  and  seized  a 
large  number  of  its  fortified  places.  A great  number 
of  the  Jews  w'ere  of  the  opinion  that  Seleucid  rule 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  Egyptian,  .since  the  yoke 
of  Egypt  had  been  severely  felt  in  recent  years  in  the 
shape  of  the  pitiless  taxation  of  the  Tobiads.  Tlie 
Tobiad  family  naturally  favored  Egypt,  and  through 
their  influence  Jerusalem  did  not  fall  into  the  power 
of  Antiochus.  But  when  Antiochus  vanquished  the 
Egyptian  general  Scopus  at  Paneas  in  northern  Pal- 
estine (198),  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  were  opened  to 
the  conqueror  by  its  citizens,  who  likewise  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  subsequent  siege  of  the 
citadel  while  it  remained  in  Egyptian  hands.  In  the 
interval  between  Antiochus’  entry  into  Palestine  (218) 
and  the  formal  incw'iioratlon  of  the  country  with  the 
Seleucid  empire  (198),  Judea  was,  as  Josephus  says, 
like  a storm-tossed  ship  on  the  ocean. 

In  addition  to  the  turmoil  of  war,  there  arose  in 
the  Jewish  nation  jiro-Seleucid  and  pro-Ptolemaic 
parties;  and  the  schism  exercised  great  influence 
upon  the  Judaism  of  the  time.  It  was  in  Antioch 
that  the  Jews  flrst  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hellen- 
ism and  of  the  more  corrupt  sides  of  Greek  culture; 
and  it  was  from  Antioch  that  Palestine  henceforth 
was  ruled,  although  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
Romans  at  Magnesia  (190)  materially  cripiiled  his 
power.  The  source  of  information  concerning  the 
attitude  of  this  Seleucid  toward  the  Jews  is  Jose- 
phus, but  unfortunately  his  accustomed  desire  to 
represent  all  great  rulers  as  friendly  to  the  Jews 
has  led  him  to  incorporate  in  his  history  much  that 
is  legendary.  He  mentions  three  decrees  issued  by 
Antiochus  concerning  the  Jews.  In  the  first,  ad- 
dressed to  an  unknown  Ptolemy,  the  king  lauds  the 
Jews,  and  in  recognition  of  their  merits 
Decrees  of  he  grants  them  freedom  of  religious 
Antiochus.  worship  and  practise,  immunity  from 
taxation  for  all  ciders,  priests.  Temple- 
scribes,  and  singers,  and  for  all  who  settled  in  Jerusa- 
lem before  a certain  time.  The  attitude  of  Antiochus 
was  especially  favorable  to  the  Temple.  Such  things 
as  wine,  oil,  incense,  wheat,  wood,  salt,  etc.,  that 
were  needed  for  sacrificial  use,  were  to  be  supplied 
at  the  king’s  expense.  The  decree  closes  with  the 
king’s  command  to  his  general  to  set  free  all  Jewish 
prisoners.  Objections  raised  to  individual  provisions 
of  this  decree  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  it  spurious ; 
the  assurance  of  free  religious  practise  suggests  an 
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auacliroui.sm,  for  no  restrictions  in  this  regard  were 
imposed  before  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and  Wellhau- 
sen  (“  Israelitische  u.  Jirdische  Geschichte,”  p.  238) 
asks  how  the  S3U’ians  could  have  Jewish  prisoners  at 
this  period  (although  in  point  of  fact  Jews  fighting 
in  behalf  of  the  Egj'ptians  maj"  have  been  meant). 
But  the  whole  tone  of  the  decree,  certainlj'  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  stamps  it  as  a Jewish-Hellenic  fabrication, 
drawn  up  on  the  model  of  Persian  and  Roman  public 
proclamations.  Equallj'^  difficult  is  it  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  second  decree,  promulgated 
throughout  the  entire  empire,  according  to  Josephus 
as  a lep6v  'irpoypafj.pa  (sacred  proclamation).  It  de- 
bars heathens  from  entering  the  Sanctuary  at  Jerusa- 
lem, forbids  the  introduction  of  prohibited  meat 
into  the  citjq  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  unclean  ani- 
mals there,  under  a penalty  of  three  thousand  silver 
drachmjE  to  be  paid  to  the  priests.  No  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  horses,  asses,  etc.,  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem ever  existed,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  reason 
for  the  fabrication  of  such  a prohibition.  Blrchler’s 
suggestion,  in  his  “Tobiaden  und  Oniaden,”  that 
these  ordinances  refer  to  the  Samaritan  sanctuary 
does  not  remove  the  difficultj-.  The  Mishnah,  B.  K. 
vii.  7 (see  also  Ab.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schechter,  xxxv.  106), 
forbade  the  maintenance  of  poultry  and  sheep  in  the 
citj';  and  probably  Josephus’  decree  may  be  con- 
nected with  this  prohibition,  which  w'as  considered 
an  ancient  ordinance.  Even  rrrore  unintelligible  is 
the  third  of  these  decrees,  touching  “ two  thousand 
Jewish  families  ” brought  bj"  Antiochus  froirr  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia  to  Phrygia  and  Lydia  for  the 
pacification  of  those  districts.  The  settlenrent  of 
Jews  there  by  Antiochirs  may  well  be  historical,  brrt 
that  passage  of  the  edict  is  sirrelj'  fictitiorrs  in  which 
he  says:  “I  am  convinced  that  they,  the  Jews,  will 
be  w'ell-disposed  guardians  of  our  interests,  because 
of  their  piety  toward  God,  and  I know'  that  thej'  have 
received  an  exairrple  of  fidelity  and  willing  obedience 
f rotrr  their  ancestors.  ” Antiochirs  was  hardty  in  a po- 
sition to  know  much  about  Jewish  piety,  nor  wms  their 
loj'alty  to  the  Seleucid  house  of  very  ancient  date. 
BrBLiOGRAPH  Y : Biiohler,  Tohiaden  mid  Oniaden,  pp.  143-172 ; 
Droysen,  Geseli.  d.  Hellenisinw,  ii.  (see  index) ; Ewald,  His- 
fory  (see index);  Flathe,  Cresc/i.  i/afcedom'e?is ; Gratz,  Crescii. 
index;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  index;  Wellhausen,  J.  J.  G.  2d  ed., 
pp.  222,  223, 233,  234 ; idem,  in  Guttinoer  Gelelirte  Anzeigen, 
1895,  p.  950;  Willrich,  Juden  und  Gi'iechen,  pp.  39  et  neq.: 
idem,  Judaica  (see  index);  further  literatui’e  mentioned  in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s  Real-Eneyklopiidie,  s.v. 

ANTIOCHUS  IV.,  EPIPHANES  (“the  Illus- 
trious”): King  of  Syria;  reigned  from  175 b.c.  ; died 
164.  He  was  a son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and. 


Silver  Coin  of  Antiochus  1\'. 

Oln'eme:  Head  of  Antiochus  as  Zeus,  laureated.  Reverse: 
BA2IAEn2  ANTIOXOY  ©EOY  Eni*ANOY2  NIKH4>OPOY. 
Zeus  seated  on  throne,  holding  Nike. 

(After  Gardner,  “ Catalogfue  of  Seleucid  Coins.”) 

after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  took  pos- 
session of  the  S.yrian  throne  which  rightly  belonged 
to  his  nephew  Demetrius.  This  Antiochus  is  stjded 
in  rabbinical  sources  y:3»nn.  “the  wicked.”  Abun- 


dant information  is  extant  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  this  monarch,  wdio  exercised  great  influenee 
upon  Jewish  histoiy  and  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Since  Jewdsh  and  heathen  sourees 
agree  in  their  characterization  of  him,  their  por- 
traj'al  is  evidentlj'  correct.  Antiochus  combined  in 
himself  the  W'orst  faults  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  but  veiy  few  of  their  good  qualities. 


Tetradrachm  of  Antiochus  IV. 

Ohpc7-.se  .•  Head  of  Antiochus  as  Zeus,  laureated.  Reverse : 
BA2IAEn2  ANTIOXOY  0EOY  EHigfANOYX  NIKH<FOPOY. 
Zeus  .seated  on  throne,  holding  Nike. 

(After  Gariluer,  “ Catalosue  of  Seleucid  Coins.”) 

He  was  vainglorious  and  fond  of  display  to  the 
verge  of  eccentricity,  liberal  to  extravagance;  his 
sojourn  in  Rome  had  taught  him  how'  to  captivate 
the  common  people  with  an  appearance  of  geniality, 
but  in  his  heart  he  had  all  a cruel  tj-rant’s  contempt 
for  his  fellow'  men.  The  attempt  of  modern  phil- 
Hellenes  to  explain  Antiochus’  attitude  tow'arcl  the 
Jew's  as  an  endeavor  “ to  reform  a stiff-necked  peo- 
ple ” receives  no  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  a 
Tacitus  first  formulated  it.  Antiochus  had  no  wish 
to  Hellenize  his  conquered  subjects,  but  to  denation- 
alize them  entirely;  his  Aramean  subjects  w'ere  far 
from  becoming  Hellenes  simply  because  they  had 
surrendered  their  name  and  some  of  their  Semitic 
gods.  His  attempt  to  level  all  differences  among 
the  nations  he  ruled  arose  not  from  a conviction  of 
the  superiority  of  Greek  culture,  the  true  essence  of 
w'hich  he  can  scarcelj'  be  said  to  have  appreciated, 
but  W'as  simplj'  a product  of  his  eccentricity.  The 
Jew's  themselves  afforded  Antiochus  the  first  op- 
portunity to  interfere  in  their  domestic  affairs.  The 
struggle'of  the  Tobiads  against  the  high  priest  Onias 
III. , originally  a personal  matter,  grad- 
The  To-  ualty  assumed  a religio-political  phase, 
biads  and  The  conservatives  siding  with  the 
Oniads.  legitimate  high  priest  approached  the 
king  of  Egypt;  for  they  relied  more 
on  that  monarch  than  on  Antiochus,  sometimes  nick- 
named 'ETTipavt/c  (madman),  w'liile  the  Tobiads  well 
understood  that  Antiochus’  favor  was  to  be  pur- 
chased w'ith  gold.  The  Tobiads  caused  the  deposi- 
tion of  Onias  (173),  and  the  appointment  of  their 
ow'n  partizan,  Jason.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
W'ith  the  king,  this  new'  high  priest  established  an 
arena  for  public  games  close  by  the  Temple.  But 
tlie  king  cared  very  much  more  for  gold  than  for  the 
Hellenizing  of  Palestine,  and  a certain  Menelausmade 
use  of  the  fact  so  shrew'dly  that  he  received  the  high- 
priesthood  in  place  of  Jason,  in  the  j'ear  171.  But  w'hen 
false  tidings  came  to  Jerusalem  that  Antiochus  had 
died  on  a campaign  in  Egj'pt,  Menelaus  could  not 
maintain  himself  in  tlie  citj',  and  together  w'ith  the 
Tobiads  fled  to  Eg.vpt.  On  his  return  homew'ard, 
Antiochus  came  to  Jerusalem  to  reinstate  Menelaus, 
and  then  the  true  character  of  the  Hellenism  that  Anti- 
ochus desired  w-as  revealed  to  the  Jews.  He  entered 
the  Temple  precincts,  not  outof  curiositj'.but  to  plun- 
der the  treasury,  and  carried  awaj'  valuable  utensils, 
such  as  the  golden  candlestick  upon  the  altar  and  tlie 
show'bread  table,  likewise  of  gold.  This  spoliation 
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of  the  Sanctuary  frustrated  all  the  attempts  of 
Jason  and  the  other  Tobiads  to  Hellenize  the  peo- 
ple, for  even  the  most  well-disposed  of  Hellenizers 
among  them  felt  outraged  at  this  desecration.  They 
must  have  given  vent  to  their  sentiment  veiy  freely ; 
for  only  thus  can  the  policy  of  extermination  waged 
hy  Antiochus  against  the  Jews  and  Judaism,  two 
j'ears  later,  168,  be  explained.  As  long  as  he  was 
occupied  with  preparations  for  his  expedition  against 
Egypt,  Antiochus  had  no  time  for  Palestine;  but 
when  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  forego  his  plans 
of  conquest,  his  rage  at  the  unexpected  impediment 
was  wreaked  upon  the  innocent  Jews.  An  officer, 
Apollonius,  was  sent  through  the  country  with  an 
armed  troop,  commissioned  to  slay  and  destroy.  He 
first  entered  Jerusalem  amicably;  then  suddenly  turn- 
ing upon  the  defenseless  city,  he  murdered,  plun- 
dered, and  burnt  through  its  length  and  breadth. 
The  men  were  butchered,  Mmmen  and  children  sold 
into  slavery,  and  in  order  to  give  permanence  to 
the  work  of  desolation,  the  walls  and  numerous 
houses  were  torn  down.  The  old  City  of  David 
was  fortified  anew  by  the  S3’rians,  and  made  into  a 
very  strong  fortress  completely  dominating  the  citj’. 
Having  thus  made  Jerusalem  a Greek  colonj',  the 
king’s  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  destruction 
of  the  national  religion.  A roj’al  decree  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  mode  of  worship ; Sab- 
baths and  festivals  were  not  to  be  observed;  cir- 
cumcision was  not  to  be  performed ; the  sacred  books 
were  to  be  surrendered  and  the  Jews  were  compelled 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  idols  that  had  been  erected. 
The  officers  charged  with  carrying  out  these  com- 
mands did  so  with  great  rigor;  a veritable  inqui- 
sition was  established  with  monthl}'  sessions  for 
investigation.  The  possession  of  a sacred  book  or 
the  performance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  pun- 
ished with  death.  On  Kislew  (Nov.-Dee.)  25,  168, 
the  “abomination  of  desolation”  (DtDItl'D  ppKt,  Dan. 
xi.  31,  xii.  11)  was  set  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt  of- 
fering in  the  Temple,  and  the  Jews  required  to 
make  obeisance  to  it.  This  was  probably  the  Oljmi- 
pian  Zeus,  or  Baal  Shamem.  See  Auomin.xtion  of 
Desolation. 

Antiochus,  however,  had  misunderstood  the  true 
character  of  Judaism,  if  he  thought  to  exterminate 
it  by  force.  His  tj'rannj'  aroused  both  the  religious 
and  the  political  consciousness  of  the  Jews,  which 
resulted  in  the  revolution  led  bj'  the  Maccabees. 
After  the  passive  resistance  of  the  Hasidim  (pious 
ones),  who,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Hellenes, 
suffered  martyrdom  by  hundreds,  the  Hasmouean 
Mattathias  organized  open  resistance  in  167-166, 
which,  through  the  heroic  achievements  of  his  son 
and  successor  Judas  the  Maccabce  in  defeating  two 
large  and  well-equipped  armies  of  Antiochus,  grew 
to  formidable  proportions.  Antiochus  realized  that  a 
serious  attempt  must  be  made  to  put  down  the  rising, 
but  was  himself  too  busilj^  occupied  against  the  Par- 
thians  to  take  personal  charge.  Lj'sias,  whom  he  had 
left  as  regent  in  Sj'ria,  received  instructions  to  send 
a large  armj^  against  the  Jews  and  exterminate  them 
utterly.  But  the  generals  Ptoleniams,  Nicanor,  and 
Gorgias,  whom  Lj’sias  despatched  with  large  armies 
against  Judah,  were  defeated  one  after  the  other  (166- 
165),  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  upon  Philistine 
soil.  Lj'sias  himself  (165)  was  forced  to  flee  to  An- 
tioch, having  been  completel.y  routed  bv  the  vic- 
torious Jews.  But  although  he  began  to  gather  new 
forces,  nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  lifetime  of 
Antiochus,  who  died  shortly  thereafter  in  Tabse  in 
Persia,  164. 

Bibliography:  Holm.  Gy'iechUche  Geach.  iv.;  Flathe,  Gesch. 
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Gesch.  ii.  h.  index ; Schiirer,  Gesch.  index ; Wellhausen,  I.  J. 
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ANTIOCHUS  V.,  EUPATOR  (“Well-born”): 
King  of  Syria,  son  of  Antiochus  IV. ; born  173  b.c.  ; 
died  162.  He  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  twelve 
(according  to  some  at  the  age  of  nine),  and  reigned 
for  two  years  (164-162  b.c.).  Lj'sias  made  himself 
guardian  of  the  J'oung  king  and  regent  of  the  empire. 
He  thought  the  time  had  come  to  retrieve  the  losses 
suffered  under  the  preceding  monarch,  and  with  an 
enormous  arm}',  accompanied  by  the  J'oung  king,  he 
set  out  against  Judea.  Against  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing arraj'  of  force,  the  heroism  of  the  comparative!}' 
small  baud  of  Judas  Maccabeus  coidd  avail  nothing. 
On  the  field  of  Beth-Zechariah,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethzur,  the  Jewish  army  was  defeated,  Bethzur 
was  captured,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  Temple-mount 
(Zion)  in  Jerusalem  were  brought  near  to  capitulation 
by  lack  of  food,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a Sab- 
batical year.  But  in  their  extremity  the  Jews  were 
unexpectedly  helped  by  the  political  disturbances  in 
the  Seleucid  empire.  In  order  to  oppose  Philip,  who 
had  been  designated  by  the  preceding  king  as  the 
guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
who  was  then  threatening  Antioch,  Lysias  proclaimed 
full  religious  freedom  for  the  Jews.  Antiochus  V., 
or  rather  his  guardian,  may  thus  be  said  to  have  sub- 
jugated the  Jews,  but  the  latter  at  least  gained  all 


Silver  Coin  of  Antiochus  V. 

Obverse:  Head  of  Antiochus,  filleted.  Reverse:  B.ASl.VEns 
ANTIOXOY  EYHATOPOS.  Zeus  seated,  holding  Nike. 

(After  Gardner.  “Catalo^e  of  Seleucid  Coins/’) 

that  they  had  successfully  fought  for  against  Anti- 
ochus IV. ; namely,  the  free  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion. This  pacification  of  Palestine  was  not  long 
enjoyed  by  Antiochus  V.,  for  he  and  his  guardian 
were  murdered  in  162  by  Demetrius  I 

Bibliography  : Flathe,  Gesch.  Makedoniens.  vol.  ii. ; Schiirer, 
Gesch.  i.  163  et  scq.,  and  the  literature  quoted  there ; Willrich, 
Judaica,  index.  q. 

ANTIOCHUS  VI.:  King  of  Syria,  son  of  Alex- 
ander Balas;  died  142  b.c.  Like  his  predecessor, 
Antiochus  VI.  was  king  only  in  name.  He  was 
proclaimed  king  while  still  a minor,  146  b.c.,  by  Dio- 
dotus,  called  Tryphon,  former  general  of  Alexander 
Balas.  The  Jews  at  first  sided  with  Demetrius  II., 
Nicator,  his  rival  for  the  throne:  but  in  view  of  the 
vacillation  and  the  treacherous  character  of  Deme- 
trius, they  held  it  advisable  to  give  their  allegiance 
to  Antiochus  VI.  Like  his  father,  Antiochus  VI. 
was  well  disposed  toward  the  Jews.  He  not  only 
confirmed  the  Hasmouean  Jonathan  in  iiossession  of 
all  that  Demetrius  had  granted  him,  but  he  also  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Simon  as  military  commander 
over  the  district  reaching  to  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
Antiochus’  confidence  in  these  brothers  was  not  in 
vain;  Jonatlian  defeated  Demetrius’  military  com- 
mander in  the  plain  of  Hazor,  while  Simon  captured 
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the  fortress  of  Betlizur,  which  had  declared  for  De- 
metrius. These  and  similar  enterprises  of  the  Ilas- 
moneans  were  undertaken  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
tlie  Jews  themselves  as  of  the  king,  for  Demetrius 
Avas  foe  to  both.  The  growth  of  Jewish  military 
power,  however,  seemed  to  alarm  Tryphon,  Antio- 
chus’ guardian,  for  he  justly  apprehended  the  ulti- 
mate breaking  aAvay  of  the  Jewish  peojile  from 
Seleucid  rule.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  Tiyphon 
was  just  then  (144-143)  meditating  the  removal  of 
his  ward  and  the  seizure  of  his  throne ; he  feared,  hoAV- 
ever,  that  Jonathan  Avould  oppose  him  in  this  plot  on 
both  moral  and  political  grounds.  He  therefore 
gained  possession  of  Jonathan’s  person  by  treachery, 
and  murdered  him  (end  of  143).  One  year  afterward, 
Tryphon  threw  off  the  mask,  murdered  Antiochus 
VI.,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  throne. 

Bibliographa' : Ewald,  Hisfo)-)/,  v.  331.  ;i34;  Schiirer,  Geseh. 

i.  13:J,  where  further  literature  is  quoted.  See  also  AVillrich, 

Jiulaka,  p.  73.  ^ 

ANTIOCHUS  VII.,  SIDETES  (from  Side  in 
Pamphylia):  Kingof  Syria,  son  of  Demetiius  1;  born 


Silver  Coin  of  Antiochus  VII. 

Olnrrse:  Head  of  Antiochus,  diademed.  Reverse:  B.\21AEn2 
ANTIOXOY  EYEPI'ETOY.  Pallas  armed,  holding  Nike  and 
spear. 

(After  Gardner,  “ Catalogue  of  Seleucid  Coins.”) 

164;  died  129  b.c.  In  138  b.c.  he  declared  against 
the  usurper  Tryphon,  Avho  had  taken  the  place  of 
his  brother  Demetrius  H.,  then  a prisoner  Avith  the 
Parthians.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Antiochus  Sidetes 
was  to  write  to  the  Hasmonean  Simon,  confirming 
him  in  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  his  predeces- 
sors, The  object  of  this  friendliness  Avas  of  course 
to  secure  Simon’s  assistance,  or  at  least  neutrality,  in 
the  campaign  against  Tryphon,  and  just  as  soon 
as  he  gained  some  slight  successes  over  the  latter,  he 
radically  altered  his  demeanor  toAvard  the  JeAvs.  Pie 
not  onljr  revoked  all  previous  promises,  but  de- 
manded of  Simon  possession  of  the  conquered  cities 
of  Jaffa  and  Gazara  and  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem, 
or,  in  default,  a payment  of  1,000  talents.  Simon 
refused  either  alternative,  Avhereupon  Antiochus  sent 
his  general  Cendebieus  against  him,  but  he  Avas 
defeated  by  Simon’s  sons,  Judah  and  .John  (137). 
Home  affairs  took  up  so  much  time  in  the  succeeding 
years  that  Antiochus  left  the  JeAvs  in  peace,  but  as 
soon  as  he  found  leisure  he  invaded  Judea,  devas- 
tated the  country,  and  besieged  in  Jerusalem  .John 
Hyreanus,  who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  government.  The  siege  lasted  several  years. 
The  final  terms  of  peace  granted  by  Antiochus  Avere 
the  surrender  of  all  Aveapons,  the  payment  of  a tax  by 
all  cities  outside  of  Judea,  500  talents,  and  hostages 
for  security.  Hard  as  these  conditions  seemed,  they 
Avere  in  reality  moderate,  for  Judea  lay  completely 
in  Antiochus’  hands.  The  supposition  advanced  by 
modern  scholars  that  Rome  interfered  on  behalf  of 
the  .JeAvs,  though  not  impossible,  is  hardly  probable ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  decree  of  the  Senate  in  Jose- 


jdius,  “Ant.”xiii.  9,  §2,  refers  to  Antiochus  Sidetes. 
As  a result  of  Hj-rcauus’  vassalage  to  Antioehus,  he 
AA'as  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  latter’s  expedi- 
tion against  the  Parthians,  129;  but  the  death  of  the 
king  next  year  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  subjection. 
Bibliography:  Flathe,  Gescli.  Makedmiiens,  ii.  tklO  ct  scq. ; 
Ewald,  Hintfirn,  v.,  index ; Schiirer,  Gescli.  i.,  index ; AVillrich, 
Judaica,  index ; AVellhausen,  I.  J.  G.  2d  ed.,  pp.  259  ct  scq. 

L.  G. 

ANTIOCHUS  VIII.,  GRYPHUS  (“  Handle 
from  the  shape  of  his  nose) ; King  of  Syria  from  125 
to  113  and  from  111  to  96  b.c.  Born  in  the  year  141 ; 
died  96  b.c.  For  the  first  three  years  of  Ids  reign 
he  Avas  actively  opposed  by  Alexander  Zabinas,  his 
rival  for  the  throne.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  amity  Avith  the  .JeAvs,  Avho  in  a measure 
possessed  the  balance  of  poAver.  After  the  defeat  of 
Alexander  Zabinas,  he  enjo3’ed  eight  j^earsof  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  government  and  continued 
in  his  attitude  of  friendship  toAA'ard  the  JcAvish  peo- 
ple, for  he  did  not  j'et  feel  himself  sufficiently  strong 
to  insist  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  by  Antio- 
chus Sidetes;  nor  Avas  he  any  better  able  to  do  so  in 
the  j'ears  113-96;  for  although  he  managed  to  wrest 
a part  of  Syria  from  his  opponent  Antiochus  IX. , the 
portion  of  the  country  Avhich  bordered  on  Palestine 
Avas  not  included. 

Bibliography:  Flathe,  Gcscli.  Makedoniens,  ii.  673;  Ewald, 
History,  v.  364 ; Kuhn,  Beitriigc  zur  Gescli.  dcr  SclctikUlcn, 
pp.  14  ct  scq.:  Schiirer,  Gescli.  i.  209  ct  seq.;  AVellhausen,  I. 
J.G.  2d  ed.,  pp.  260-262;  AA’illrich,  Judaica,  index. 

L.  G. 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.,  CYZICENUS  (from  Cyzi- 
cus)  : King  of  Syria;  died  95  b.c.  He  Avasthe  half- 
brother  of  Antiochus  VHI.,  the  preceding  king.  He 
rose  against  him  in  113,  and  for  tAvo  j'ears  Avas  sole 
ruler  of  Sj'iia.  He  Avas  then,  hoAArever,  compelled 
to  be  satisfied  Avith  the  district  of  Coele-sj'ria,  since 
Antiochus  VIH.  obtained  possession  of  all  the  rest. 
According  to  the  description  given  by  Diodorus,  An- 
tiochus IX.  was  like  the  fourth  Antiochus  in  charac- 
ter and  certainly  resembled  him  in  hostility  to  the 
.JeAvs.  Circumstances,  it  is  true,  Avere  different;  the 
relative  strength  of  Syria  and  Judea  had  in  the  mean- 
time undergone  changes,  veiy  much  to  the  adA'autage 
of  the  latter.  IVhen in  110-107  b.c.  he  attempted  to 
lend  assistance  to  the  Samaritans,  then  hard  pressed 
by  the  Jcavs,  he  was  easily  beaten  off.  A second  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  Judea  Avith  the  help  of  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  failed.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat 


Silver  Coin  of  Antiochus  IX. 

Obverse:  Head  of  Antiochus. diademed.  Reverse:  BAXIAEIIS 
.\NTIOXOY  <l>lAOnATPOX.  Pallas  armed,  holding  Nike  and 
spear, 

(After  Gardner,  “ Catalogue  of  Seleucitl  Coins.”) 

after  suffering  great  losses,  and  the  generals  Avhom 
he  left  in  command  fared  no  better.  Thereupon 
Antiochus  desisted  from  further  hostilities. 
Bibliography:  Flathe,  Gescli.  Makedoniens,  ii.  673;  Eivald, 
Hktoni,  353-364 : Kuhn,  Bcitrdfjc  zur  Gescli.  der  Selcukiden, 
IS  ct  seq.;  Schiirer,  Gescli.  i.  210  ct  seq.;  Willrich,  Judaica, 
index ; AVellhausen,  I.  J.  G.  2d  ed,,  p,  262, 
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Antiochus  VII. 
Antiochus,  Scroll  of 


ANTIOCHUS  XII.,  DIONYSUS:  King  of 
Syria.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Grypos,  and  tlie 
last  of  the  Seleucids  to  come  in  contact  with  Jews. 
In  a campaign  against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabs, 
Antiochus  intended  to  march  through  Judea,  but 
Alexander  Jaunseus  would  not  permit  it ; neverthe- 
less Antiochus  persisted  in  his  purpose,  aud  took  no 
notice  of  the  obstacles  Alexander  set  in  his  %vay.  The 
episode  had  no  further  results,  for  Antiochus  died  in 
the  campaign. 

Bibliography:  Kuhn,  Beitri’me  zur  Gexchiclite  der  Seleu- 
tfute/i,  33  et  seq.;  Schiirer,  Geachichte,  i,  (ill. 

L.  G. 

ANTIOCHUS,  SCROLL  OF  (Megillat  An- 
tiochus) : Name  of  a pseudepigraph,  written  in 
Hebrew,  describing  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  depicting  its  glorious  course.  Saadia  (892-942) 
was  the  first  to  make  mention  of  this  little  book. 
He  referred  to  it  as  “ Ketab  Bene  Hashmonai  ” (trans- 
lating doubtless  the  Hebrew  “Sefer  Bene  Hash- 
luonai  ”),  aud  cited  a verse  from  it  (Harkavy,  “ Zik- 
karou  la-Rishouim,”  v.  150,  180),  Avhich  leaves  no 
doubt  concerning  the  identity  of  the  IMegillah  with 
this  “Book  of  the  Hasmoneans.”  But  "the  much- 
discussed  “Scroll  of  the  House  of  the  Hasmoneans,” 
which,  it  is  alleged,  the  “Halakot  Ge- 
“ Book  of  dolot  ” ipiotes  (middle  of  the  eighth 
theHasmo-  century),  is  jiurel}'  imaginary;  for  not 
neans.”  only  does  the  maniuscript  read  in  this 
jiassage,  “ Megillat  Ta'anit  ” (“  Halakot 
Gedolot,”  ed.  Hildesheimer,  p.  615),  but,  even  if  the 
expression,  “ ^legillat  bet  Hashmonai,  ” of  the  printed 
text  be  adopted,  the  passage  would  then  bear  the  very 
opposite  meaning  to  the  one  that  has  been  deduced 
from  it  since  the  time  of  Rapoport.  The  pas.sage 
should  be  translated:  “The  oldest  of  the  jmpils 
of  Shammai  and  Hillel  wrote  ‘ Megillat  Bet  Hash- 
monai.’ But  up  to  the  present  time  uotliing  is 
known  of  the  ^legillah;  and  this  state  of  incogni- 
zance will  last  until  the  priest  shall  appear  with  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.” 

The  last  words  of  the  passage  originate  in  Neh. 
vii.  65,  aud  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  obscure 
expression  since  the  words  of  Nehemiah 

or  the  similar  exiiressiou,  “ when  Elijah  shall  ap- 
pear,” were  used  to  express  the  idea  that  what  has 
disappeared,  or  lies  hidden,  will  some  time  make  its 
reappearance  (I  IMacc.  iv.  46;  Slek.,  Beshallah,  Wa- 
j’assa',  5,  eil.  "Weiss,  p.  60).  This  view  also  nullifies 
all  speculation  that  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim 
drew  upon  a “Book  of  the  Hasmoneans.”  At  any 
rate,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Megillat  Antiochus 
was  written  at  a time  when  even  the  vaguest  recol- 
lection of  the  Dlaccabeaus  had  disappeared.  An  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  same  fact  is  furnished  b}'  the 
language  and  subject-matter  of  the  work  itself. 

The  scroll  begins  with  a description  of  the  great- 
ness aud  power  of  Antiochus,  who  was  mighty  and 
victorious,  and  built  Antioch,  a city 
Contents  on  the  seacoast  (a  misunderstanding  of 
of  the  Gen.  R.  xxiii.,  beginning).  His  gen- 
Scroll  of  eral  Bagras  also  founded  a city  be- 
Antiochus.  yond  Antioch,  aud  called  it  after  him- 
self. In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
reign,  Antiochus  determined  to  begin  the  religious 
war  against  the  Jews.  To  that  end  he  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem his  general  Nicanor,  who  raged  furiously 
against  the  pious  Jews,  aud  set  up  an  idol  in  the 
Temple.  "When  the  high  priest  John,  son  of  Dlatta- 
thias,  saw  this,  he  appeared  before  Nicanor’s  house 
and  demanded  entrance.  Admitted  to  Nicanor’s 
pre,sence,  he  declared  himself  willing  to  comply  with 
the  king’s  demand,  and  to  offer  a sacrifice  to  the  idol. 


He  expressed  the  wi.sh,  however,  that  all  present 
should  leave  the  hou,se ; since  he  feared  that  if  the 
Jews  heard  of  his  deed  he  would  be  .stoned.  When  left 
alone  with  Nicanor,  John  thrust  into  the  general’s 
heart  the  dagger  that  he  had  concealed  imder  his 
garments. 

After  this  John  waged  a victorious  war  against 
the  Greeks;  and,  as  a memorial  of  his  great  deed,  he 
erected  a column  with  the  inscription,  “Maccabee, 
the  fslayer  of  the  Mightj'.”  Antiochus  now  sent  his 
general  Bagris  (a  distorted  form  of  the  name  Bac- 
chides),  who  at  first  killed  a number  of  Jews  for  ob- 
serving their  religious  precepts;  blithe  was  at  length 
compelled  b}'the  five.sonsof  Mattathias  to  ffee.  "lie 
boarded  a vessel,  aud  set  sail  for  Antioch.  When, 
for  the  second  time,  he  moved  with  a mighty  host 
against  the  Jews,  he  was  not  much  more  successful. 
The  five  sons  of  yiattathias  opjio.sed  him  \ aliantly, 
and  although  Judas  and  Eleazar  lost  their  lives,  tlie 
Jews  were  triumiihant.  Their  succe.ss  was  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  aged  IMattathias,  who,  after 
the  fall  of  Judas,  himself  undertook  the  guidance  of 
the  battle.  This  third  battle  tvas  also  the  last ; for 
Bagris  was  Imrned  by  the  Jews,  and  Antiochus, 
after  a revolt  of  his  subjects,  fled  to  Asia  IMiuor  and 
drowned  himself. 

The  Jews  then  purified  the  Temple.  They  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  clean  oil,  which  was  needed  for 
the  holy  lights,  aud  although  the  (juantity  seemed 
sutlicient  for  one  da}'  only,  it  lasted  miraculously 
during  eight  days.  For  this  reason  the  Maccabees 
instituted  the  eight-day  Hauukkah  feast. 

This  outline  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Scroll 
suffices  to  determine  its  hi.storic  value.  That  Anti- 
och is  mentioned  as  a coast  city;  that  John,  with 
the  surname  “iMaccabee,”  is  called  a high  priest; 
and  that  the  reign  of  Antiochus  is  said  to  have  lasted 
twenty-three  years,  all  go  to  prove  that  the  Megillali 
is  a s|)urious  work  of  fairly  recent  times.  Since  no 
Palestinian  ever  called  Antioch  a coast  city,  the 
statement  concerning  its  jiosition  shows  also  that  the 
work  is  a Babylonian  jtroduct. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  date  of  the  Scroll 
is  more  difficult.  If  the  above-mentioned  passage 
in  the  “Halakot  Gedolot”  reall}'  refers  to  a “Book 
of  the  Hasmoneans,”  the  only  jiossible  period  could 
have  been  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century;  for,  as  has  been  .said,  the 
“Halakot  Gedolot  ” does  not  presuppose  a book  that 
existed  contemporaneously  with  itself. 

The  sources  drawn  upon  by  the  author  of  the 
IMegillah  were  unhistoric,  with  the  one  exception  o<’ 
the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (prob- 

Sources.  ably  the  Syriac  version),  of  whicli  pas- 
.sages  were  copied  letter  for  letter  (see 
“ Megillat  Antiochus,  ” ed.  Jellinek,  verse  59 ; I Macc. 
iii.  46).  The  idea  of  the  high  priest  John  was  de- 
rived from  the  Talmud,  in  which,  however,  John 
Ilyrcanus  is  always  called  Snj  jna  pm' ' and  the 
writer  of  the  Megillah  confu.scs  him  Avith  John,  son 
of  the  Hasmonean  Mattathias.  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  the  Maccabees.  The  miracle  of  the  cruse 
of  oil  likewise  sprang  from  the  Talmud,  xvliich  it- 
self drew  it  from  the  Jlegillat  Ta’anit. 

The  wholly  legendaiy  character  of  the  Scroll  did 
not  prevent  it  from  being  held  as  of  consequence 
at  certain  periods;  in  fact,  this  legendary  character 
may  have  contributed  to  its  appreciation.  In  Saa- 
dia’s  time  it  must  have  been  greatly  esteemed ; other- 
wise he  would  not  have  attributed  its  authorship  to 
the  five  sons  of  Mattathias  (I.c.  p.  150);  and  Nissiiu 
b.  Jacob,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
invests  it  with  almost  canonical  dignity  (introduc- 
tion to  “Sefer  Ma’asiot,”  ed.  "Warsaw,  p.  5).  During 
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the  thirteenth  century,  as  is  known,  it  was  pub- 
licly read  on  Hanukkah  in  the  Italian  synagogues 
(Isaiah  de  Trani,  in  his  “ Scholia  ” on  Suk.  44ft,  ed. 
Lemberg,  31ft),  probably  in  the  Hebrew  translation 
that  had  been  made  at  a quite  early 
Held  in  date.  This  part  that  it  had  in  the  rit- 
High  Esti-  ual  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
mation.  Ital.y ; and  to  this  is  due  the  fact  that 
the  Megillah  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
oldest  Italian  Mahzorim  (1568).  A number  of  man- 
uscript Torah  scrolls,  of  various  origins  and  dates, 
also  contain  the  Megillah,  which  either  follows  the 
Pentateuch  or  is  found  among  the  Five  Megillot. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Megillah  was  classed 
almost  in  the  same  rank  as  the  canonical  books.  Ex- 
cept in  the  ritual  that  at  present  obtains  in  Yemen, 
the  Megillah  has  disappeared  from  the  liturgy. 

Bibliography:  Gaster,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Orientalists,  ii.  3-32,  London,  1893  (con- 
taining a complete  list  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the 
scroll  as  well  as  the  literature  concerning  it,  from  which  the 
following  is  a selection):  Harkavy,  Zihkaro)i  la-Iiishonim, 
V.  205-209  (containing  other  literature  on  the  subject);  Jo- 
sephsohn.  Die  Sagen  iXber  die  Kiimpfe  d.  MahkahUer ; Jel- 
linek,  in  B.H.  i.  22-25,  vi.  7-9;  Bapoport,  in  Bikknre  ha-'Ittini, 
xii.  80, 81 ; Schiirer,  Gesch.i.  123 ; Krauss,  in  Rev.  Et.Juives, 
XXX.  214  et  scq.,  xxxv.  222  et  seq. ; Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
col.  200.  Editions : First  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Naples, 
1491;  editio  princeps  of  the  Aramaic,  edited  by  Filipowski, 
together  with  his  yiit)l,iar  ha-Peninim,  London,  1851;  an- 
other MS,:  Gaster,  l.c.  pp,  17-27 ; Jellinek,  B.  H.  Hebrew, 
i,  142-140,  Aramaic,  vi,  4-8,  Besides  these  there  are  many  re- 
prints, Translations:  Latm-.mBuTtolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna 
Rabbinica,  i.  383  et  seq.:  German:  anonymous,  MegiUat 
yiattathias,  Venice,  1548  (in  rime);  Megillat  Antiochus  (no 
place  or  date  given,  but  probably  Prague  and  the  eighteenth 
century)  ; Spanish  : Nes  Hanukkah  (no  date  or  place  given, 
but  probably  of  the  nineteenth  century) . 

L.  G. 

ANTIPAS  (HEROD  ANTIPAS):  Seventh 
(not  sixth,  as  stated  in  Graetz,  nor  third,  as  in  Dean 
Farrar’s  biography  of  tlie  Herods)  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  fatlier’s  death,  youngest  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  his  Samaritan  wife,  Malthace.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birtli  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  occurred  before  20  b.c.  He  died  in  exile 
about  the  year  39.  Antipas,  like  most  of  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  was  educated  at  Rome,  and 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  imperial  court.  Little 
is  known  of  his  mode  of  life  or  of  his  activity  before 
his  accession  to  power,  though  his  later  acts  do  not 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  superior  in 
virtue  to  his  lialf-brothers,  or,  indeed,  to  most  of  the 
patrician  youths  brought  up  near  the  palace.  From 
two  Greek  inscriptions— -one  from  tlie  island  of  Kos, 
and  the  other  from  Delos  (“  C.  I.  G. ” No.  2502 ; “ Bul- 
letin de  Gorrespondances  Helleniques,”  iii.  365)— it  is 
apparent  that  he  traveled  extensively,  tliough  it  can 
not  be  ascertained  at  wliat  period  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  Antipater’s  attempt  to  poi- 
son his  father,  Herod  the  Great  appointed  Antipas 
his  successor  to  the  throne  of  Judea;  but  either, 
as  some  state,  on  account  of  the  severe  illness  that 
had  again  befallen  him,  or  owing  to  the  fear  of  dire 
consequences  in  leaving  the  whole  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  youngest  son,  Herod  divided  Judea  into 
several  districts,  and  in  his  last  will  (about  4 b.c.) 
bequeathed  to  Antipas  nothing  but  the  tetrarchy 
of  Galilee  and  Perea,  which  brought  its  ruler  an  in- 
come of  200  talents;  giving  to  another  son  by  Mal- 
thace, Archelaus,  the  right  to  the  title  of  “king  of 
Judea.”  Antipas  did  not  acquiesce  in 
Becomes  this  new  partition  of  his  father’s  do- 
Tetrarch.  minions.  He  went  to  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  the  rhetorician  Ireneus,  and 
claimed  the  kingdom  in  accordance  with  Herod’s 
earlier  will;  but  though  a deputation  of  fifty  Jews 
had  reached  the  imperial  court  to  plead  against  Ar- 


chelaus— and  incidentally  against  Antipas — Augus- 
tus ratified  the  terms  of  the  last  will. 

Upon  several  occasions,  during  his  rule  of  the  tet- 
rarchy, Antipas  appealed  to  Rome  for  extension  of 
his  territory.  But  his  scheming  and  petitions  were 
of  no  avail,  and  Ids  final  appeal  to  Caligula  for  fur- 
ther addition  to  his  dominion  was  fruitless  and  only 
hastened  his  ruin . It  is,  therefore,  cither  as  a general 
e.xpression  of  authority  and  power,  or  in  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  royal  title  was  always  borne  by 
some  member  of  the  Herodian  family  (Archelaus  was 
then  no  longer  ruling),  that  the  epithet  “king”  is 
used  (only  once)  in  the  New  Testament  in  speaking 
of  Antipas  (Mark,  vi.  14).  Wherever  else  in  the  New 
Testament  he  is  mentioned,  the  title  given  to  him  is, 
generally,  “ tetrarch” : the  name  Antijias  never  occurs 
there,  Herod  being  the  only  name  used  (Matt.  xiv.  1; 
Luke,  iii.  1,  19,  and  ix.  7).  Josephus,  who,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  “History  of  the  Jewish  War,”  speaks  of 
liim  as  Antipas,  calls  him  Herod  in  relating  the  divi- 
sion of  Judea;  adding  to  the  name  the  phrase,  “he 
who  was  called  Antipas  ” (“  B.  J.  ” ii.  9,  ^ 1),  but  using 
simidy  the  patronymic  througliout  the  rest  of  his 
work.  In  the  English  translation  of  Graetz  (ii.  114), 
Herod  is  spoken  of  as  Antipas  I. ; but  this  use  of  the 
Roman  numeral  is  evidently  unwarranted. 

Though  Antipas  was  by  nature  pusillanimous, 
cringing  before  higher  authority,  and  at  times  sav- 
agely cruel,  he  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  allowed 
to  his  subjects  a certain  amount  of  independence. 
Ilis  main  efforts  as  a ruler  were  directed  toward 
the  adornment  of  towns  that  already  existed,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  ones.  He  rebuilt  Bcth-Haran 
(Betharamptha),  in  the  south  of  Perea,  and  called 
it  Livias;  he  next  reconstructed  and  enlarged  his  cap- 
ital, Sepphoris;  and  then  made  into  a town  the  for- 
tress Macherus,  on  the  eastern  shore 
Makes  Ex-  of  the  Dead  Sea,  rebuilding  the  fortress 

tensive  itself  anti  erecting  a magnificent  pal- 
Improve-  ace.  It  was  probably  in  this  palace 

ments.  tliat  John  the  Baptist  preached  and 
was  afterward  imprisoned.  Antipas’ 
crowning  effort  in  tliis  direction  was  the  building 
(24-26)  of  the  town  of  Tiberias  on  Lake  Gennesaret 
in  Galilee,  which  he  arranged  more  on  the  plan  of  a 
Greek  than  of  a Judean  city,  with  a stadium  and  a 
splendid  palace ; the  walls  of  the  latter  being  adorned 
with  figures,  and  even  the  government  of  the  town 
being  on  Greek  lines,  with  a council  of  600  members, 
an  archon,  and  a committee  of  tlie  ten  first  (ol  (Uku 
TTpuToi).  Tlie  name  given  to  the  town  was  in  honor 
of  the  ruling  emperor,  Tiberius.  As  soon  as  its  con- 
struction was  completed  Antipas  moved  his  court 
thither;  and  Tiberias  thereafter  became  the  perma- 
nent capital  of  Galilee. 

The  relations  of  Antipas  with  the  court  of  Rome 
and  Avith  its  various  emissaries  in  Asia  were  never 
cordial.  Augustus,  it  has  been  said,  openly  ex- 
pressed his  contempt  for  the  tetrarch;  though  the 
marriage  of  Antipas  Avith  the  daughter  of  Aretas 
Avas  contracted,  probably,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
pleasing  the  emperor,  Avho  greatly  favored  the  alli- 
ance of  Roman  officials  Avith  foreign  princesses,  and 
though  the  neAV  name  (Livias)  given  to  Beth-Haran 
was  intended  as  a mark  of  honor  to  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberius  constant  intrigues  to 
gain  the  emperor’s  favor  Avere  carried  on  between 
Antipas  and  the  other  influential  Roman  officials. 
In  this  way  he  in  one  instance  brought  upon  him- 
self the  enmity  of  Vitellius.  This  proconsul  had  ar- 
ranged an  expedition  against  Artabanus  HI.,  king 
of  Parthia;  but  being  ordered  by  Tiberius  to  come 
to  peaceful  terms,  he  met  the  Parthian  on  a bridge 
throAvn  across  the  Euphrates  for  this  very  purpose. 
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Here  Antipas  prepared  a inagniflcent  tent  for  tliem 
and  entertained  them  sumptuouslj' ; but  before  Vi- 
tellius  could  inform  tlie  emperor  of  the 
Reasons  for  negotiations  the  tetrarch  had  sent  mes- 

His  Un-  sengers  to  Rome  with  tlie  necessary 
popularity,  despatches.  The  exact  date  of  the  meet- 
ing between  Vitellius  and  Artabanus 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and  is  still  a 
moot  question.  Antipas  was  continually  intriguing 
against  Pontius  Pilate  also.  At  one  time  Antipas  sent 
a complaint  to  the  emperor  against  Pilate  because 
the  latter  had  put  up  an  unwelcome  votive  tablet 
in  the  palace  of  Jerusalem  (about  36).  Nor  was  An- 
tipas popular  among  the  Judeans.  It  is  true  that, 
at  least  ostensibly,  he  complied  with  the  more  im- 
portant ordinances  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  that  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  feasts.  But  the 
house  of  Herod  had  become  an  object  of  hate  and 
suspicion;  and  Antipas  himself  had  done  nothing  to 
counteract  the  spreading  of  these  sentiments.  On 
the  contrarjq  he  had  adorned  his  palace  walls  with 
the  figures  of  animals,  even  though  there  had  been 
no  effigies  on  the  coins  he  minted;  and,  above  all,  he 
had  violated  the  Mosaic  law  in  marrying  Herodias. 
John  the  Baptist  denounced  him  publicly  (Matt.  xiv. 
4;  Mark,  vi.  18);  and  even  Jesus  called  him  “that 
fox  ” (Luke,  xiii.  32). 

In  the  history  of  the  Messianic  movement  Antipas 
plays  a most  important  part ; for  he  is  the  Herod  of 
the  Go.spels  who  slew  John,  and  who  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  Jesus;  though  the 
story  of  the  presentation  of  John’s  head  on  a char- 
ger, by  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration. It  is  possible  that  John’s 
Concerned  imprisonment  and  death  were  inspired 
in  Deaths  of  by  Herodias,  whose  marriage,  as  has 
John  and  been  said,  he  had  denounced.  Anti- 
Jesus.  pas’  part  in  the  fate  of  Jesus  consisted 
in  the  preliminary  hearing  of  the  latter ; 
for  Pontius  Pilate,  to  whom  the  accusations  against 
Jesus  were  brought,  handed  over  the  preacher  of 
Galilee  to  the  tetrarch  of  that  district,  who  was  then 
sojourning  in  Jerusalem.  Jesus  answered  neither  the 
charges  of  his  accusers  nor  the  questions  of  Antipas ; 
and  he  was  handed  back  to  the  higher  authorities,  to 
be  tried  according  to  Roman  law  and  custom. 

Antipas  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  the 
above-mentioned  daughter  of  Arctas  VI.,  king  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Rome 
he  met  Herodias,  his  own  niece  and  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother  Philip,  and  persuaded  her  to  leave  her 
husband  and  to  accompany  him  to  Tiberias.  His 
Arabian  wife,  upon  hearing  of  her  impending  dis- 
grace, obtained  permission  from  Antipas,  on  the  plea 
of  ill  health,  to  go  to  Macherus,  which  then  belonged 
to  Aretas ; and  there  she  met  her  father,  whom  she  in- 
duced to  pick  a quarrel  with  her  husband  and  to  in- 
vade his  tetrarchy.  Antipas’  army  was  defeated,  and 
his  lands  were  threatened  (37).  He  was 
Abandons  obliged  to  order  Vitellius  against  Are- 
First  Wife,  tas;  but  before  the  Roman  proconsul 
had  left  Judea  the  emperor  died ; and 
Vitellius,  in  revenge  for  Antipas’  treachery  on  the 
occasion  of  the  peace  negotiations  with  Artabanus 
HI.,  promptly  desisted  from  his  march.  Fortunately, 
Aretas  withdrew  to  his  own  lands. 

Antipas’  marriage  with  Herodias  was  neither  of 
long  duration  nor  very  happy.  She  was  ambitious, 
and  wished  to  see  her  husband  in  the  possession 
of  greater  territorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rius she  induced  her  husband  to  make  a personal 
appeal  to  the  new  emperor  for  the  possession  of  the 
royal  title;  but  Agrippa,  whose  first  appointment 
to  imperial  function  (as  overseer  of  the  markets)  had 


been  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  Hero- 
dias and  Antipas,  sent  a messenger,  .lustinianus, 
to  Caligula,  who  was  then  at  Baiae,  and  accused  the 
tetrarch  of  plotting  against  Rome.  Antipas  could 
not  deny  that  he  had  collected  a vast 
Is  Ban-  stock  of  arms;  and  he  was  stripped  of 
ished.  all  his  lands  and  wealth,  which  Calig- 
ula gave  to  Agrippa,  banishing  Anti- 
pas (39)  to  Lugdunum,  in  Gaul,  whither  Herodias 
followed  him.  He  died  shortly  afterward.  Whether 
this  Lugdunum  be  the  modern  8t.  Bertrand  de  Corn- 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  Antipas. 


Ohverife:  HPUAOY  TETPAPXOY,  surroundinsr  a palm-hraneh, 
and  E.AP  (year  .3.t— of  his  reign).  Beverxe:  TIBEPIAC  in 
wreath. 

(After  Madden,  “ Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 

minges,  near  the  Spanish  border,  or  whether  the  ex- 
tetrarch  removed  from  Lyons  to  Spain,  can  not  be 
ascertained.  Josephus  states  definitely  that  Antipas 
died  in  Spain.  The  assertion  in  Dio  Cassius  (fix.  8) 
that  Caligula  put  Antipas  to  death  is  certainly  un- 
true, unless  the  phrase  is  intended  in  a general  and 
not  in  a literal  sense. 

“Antipas”  is  a contracted  form  of  “Antipater,” 
or  “ Antipatros”;  and  its  meaning  is,  therefore,  not 
“against  all,”  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.,  xviii.;  idem,  B.  J.  1.28,  S 4; 
ii.  2,  § 3;  idem,  Life,  § 6.5  (Niese’s  ed.;  see  index);  Schiirer, 
Gesch.  (Eng),  transl.)  i.  2d  part,  17  ct  seq. : Gratz,  Gcxcli.  d. 
Juden,  iii.  263  et  iseq.i  Farrar,  The  Heruds,  pp.  124  et  seq. 

W.  31. 

ANTIPATER(abridged  form,  Antipas):  Father 
of  Herod  1. ; died  43  b.c.  He  was  the  son  of  Antipas, 
a convert  to  Judaism,  who  ivas  governor  of  Iduimea 
under  the  reigns  of  Alexander  Janmeus  and  his  queen 
dowager  Alexandra,  and  rendered  himself  service- 
able to  the  Jewish  rulers,  through  his  connections 
with  his  former  congeners,  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  An- 
tipater, who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father  as 
governor  of  Idumtea,  had  reason  to  fear  that  King 
Aristobulus  H.  would  not  retain  him  in  his  position. 
He  therefore  tried  his  utmost  to  dethrone  Aristobulus, 
and  to  restore  the  weak  Hyreanus  II.,  who  would 
be  an  easy  tool  in  his  hands,  to  the  throne  which  was 
rightfully  his.  With  this  view  Antipater  tried  to  per- 
suade Hyreanus, who  was  not  only  of  a peaceful  and 
kindly  disposition  but  altogether  free 
Plots  from  suspicion,  that  his  brother  was 
Against  plotting  his  death  in  order  to  secure 
Aristo-  himself  upon  the  throne.  Hyreanus  at 
bulus.  first  refused  credence  to  Antipater,  but 
finally  alloAved  himself  to  be  gained 
over.  Antipater,  who  felt  no  attachment  for  Ju- 
daism or  the  Jewish  state,  and  who  stood  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  interests  in  order  to  serve  his  own 
ends,  had  made  previous  arrangements  with  Aretas, 
an  Arabian  chief,  to  give  his  help  to  Hyreanus  in 
return  for  a large  sum  of  money  and  possession  of 
twelve  cities,  which  had  been  conquered  from  the 
Arabians  by  the  Hasmoneans  after  long  and  hard 
fighting.  Antipater  then  took  Hyreanus  with  him 
to  Aretas,  who  forthwith  proceeded  with  a large 
army  against  Aristobulus,  and  defeated  him.  Thus 
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Antipater  succeeded  in  gaining  Ids  objects,  although 
the  Jewish  state  lost  its  independence  in  consequence. 
The  dispute  was  referred  to  Rome,  and  decision  was 
given  against  Aristobulus. 

The  remnant  of  independence  which  Pompey  had 
allowed  to  Judea,  whose  nominal  king  was  now 
Hyreanus  II.,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  Antip- 
ater, as  he  now  held  Il3'rcanus  completely  under 
his  control.  Il3'rcanus  needed  a craftt'  and  skilful 
counselor  at  his  side,  such  as  xVnti  pater,  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  paidy'  opjtosition  from  within  and  of 
Roman  greed  from  without.  Antipater,  however, 
retained  his  position  of  influence  even 
Hyreanus  after  Ilvrcanus  was  stripped  of  all 
and  political  power  b3"  Gabinius  (57  b.c.). 
Antipater.  Ilis  proconsul  arranged  “all  affairs  of 
Jerusalem  according  to  the  will  of 
Antipater,”  a phrase  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
Antipater  was  made  the  tax-collector  of  the  Jewish 
realm. 

W^hen  his  personal  interests  did  not  conflict  with 
those  of  the  .lews  the  craft3’  Idumean  was  of  great 
service  to  them.  Thus,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(Aug.  9,  48  15.  c.),  he  was  quick  to  take  sides  with 
Caesar;  and  the  latter’s  friendship  to  the  .lews  was 
mainl3^  due  to  the  services  rendered  him  b3'  Anlipater, 
in  Eg3'pt,  nominall3'  under  the  authoritt^  of  Il3'rca- 
nus.  Caesar  rewarded  Antipater  bt^  appointing  him 
governor  (eTn'rpoTrof)  of  .ludea  in  the  3'ear  47  is.c. ; 
and,  what  was  of  still  greater  advantage  to  Antip- 
ater, 113'rcanus  was  made  ethnarch  instead  of  An- 
tigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  Entirely  ignoring 
H3'rcanus,  he  appointed  his  own  sons,  Phasael  and 
Herod,  governors  of  .lerusalem  and  of  Galilee  re- 
spectively. During  the  subsequent  struggle  be- 
tween Caesar  and  the  Pompeians,  Antipater  exhib- 
ited great  statesmanship  in  steering  little  Judea 
skilfullv  through  the  troublous  times.  xVs  long  as 
Caesar  lived  he  remained  his  partizan,  foreseeing  the 
ultimate  victoiy  of  the  great  general ; 
Changes  but  after  his  assaissinatiou.  Antipater 
of  sided  with  Cassius  because  the  latter 

Policy.  had  seized  S3'ria,  and  Judea  could  not 

have  stood  against  him.  He  was  as 
energetic  in  his  services  to  Cassius  as  formerl3"  to 
Caesar,  and  was  most  prompt  in  delivering  the  700 
talents  which  the  .Jews  had  to  contribute  for  Cas- 
sius’ army.  In  the  midst  of  his  atctivit3'  and  rising  suc- 
cess Antipater  was  poisoned  (43  is.c.),  while  feasting 
•with  Hyrcanais,  by  the  hireling  of  a certain  IMadich, 
■who,  like  Antipater,  was  aspiring  to  an  influential 
position  in  .Judea.  No  good,  however,  came  to  Ju- 
dea 1)3^  his  death,  for  the  power  of  the  Idumean 
house  was  not  annihilated  thereb3%  and  his  sons, 
particularly  Herod,  carried  on  the  work  of  the  de- 
struction of  Judea.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
the  hatred  of  the  .Jews  concentrated  itself  mainly 
against  the  son,  and  legeml  has  little  to  sa3'  of  the 
actual  founder  of  tin;  Ilerodian  dynasty.  A frag- 
ment of  a legend  concerning  the  life  of  x\ntipater 
has,  however,  been  preserved  1)3'  Julius  xVfricanus. 
According  to  this  writer,  Idumean  robbers  attacked 
Ascalon,  and  plundered  a shrine  of  Apollo,  taking 
with  them  the  son  of  the  temple-attendant  Herod, 
because  he  was  too  poor  to  redeem  his  sou  Anti  pater. 

Antipater  was  thus  brought  up  as  an 
Antipater  Idumean  and  later  won  the  friendship 
in  Je-wish  of  H3'rcanus  II.  (Julius  Africanus, 
Legend.  “Epistola  ad  Aristidem,”  v. ; Migne, 
“ Patrologie,”  x.  59).  The. Jewish  origin 
of  this  legend  is  attested  ly  Justin  Martyr  (“  Dialogus 
cum  Tr3'phone,”  lii.),  who  characterizes  this  state- 
ment of  Herod’s  origin  from  xVscalon  as  .Jewish. 
That  this  account  is  fabulous  is  shown  1)3'  the  man- 


ner in  which  the  narrative  endeavors  to  prove  the 
Idumean  origin  of  Herod.  The  legend  refuses  to 
regard  him  even  as  a half-Jew  (Deut.  xxiii.  8),  but 
calls  him  a Philistine,  a member  of  a race  which 
owes  its  existence  to  unchastity  (Gen.  R.  xxxvii.  5), 
and  then  seeks  to  reconcile  its  statement  with  actual 
fact.  The  nou-Jewish  origin  of  the  Herodians  is  also 
demonstrated  b3'  the  Mishnah  Sotah,  iv.,  at  end.  See 
also  Herod  I.  and  Hyrcanus  H. 
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L.  G. 

ANTIPATER ; Eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  of  the  Idumean  Doris,  who  soon  after  Antip- 
ater’s birth  was  discarded  by  her  husband ; born 
aboutSSn.c. ; executed  4 b.c.  He  was  first  brought  up 
in  obscurit3'  and  penuiy ; but  Pheroras  and  Salome, 
brother  ami  sister  of  Herod,  fearing  that  the  influence 
of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  two  sons  of  Ma- 
riamne,  would  be  detrimental  to  their  own  designs 
upon  Herod,  induced  the  latter,  after  the  death  of 
Mariamue,  to  recall  to  his  jialace  both  his  former 
wife  and  his  first-born  son.  Antipater,  with  his  half- 
brothers,  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  under  the  care  of 
Agrippa,  to  receive  an  education  befitting  a prince 
and  patrician  (13  b.c.). 

Antipater’s  life,  from  the  da3'  of  his  mother’s  re- 
turn to  favor  and  of  his  own  recall  to  the  palace  of 
Jerusalem,  was  one  continuous  endeavor  to  supplant 
in  the  favor  of  his  father  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Ilerodian  family,  and  finall3’,  when  this  object 
was  well-nigh  achieved,  to  gain  posses- 
His  Machi-  sion,  through  parricide,  of  the  throne 
nations,  of  Judea.  lYhile  at  Rome,  Antipater 
tried  to  influence  Herod  against  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus,  who  were  apparentl3'  the 
favorites;  insinuating  that  these  .sons  of  Mariamue 
were  scheming  to  avenge  their  mother’s  death  on 
the  person  of  their  father.  He  .succeeded  so  well  in 
his  calumnies  against  them  that  Herod  brought  them 
to  Rome,  accused  them  before  Augustus  of  plotting 
his  overthrow,  and  begged  of  the  emperor  permission 
to  punish  them.  Augustus  probabl3'  saw  through  the 
plot,  and  temporaril3'  reconciled  Herod  with  his  sons. 

Herod  returned  with  the  three  princes  to  Jerusa- 
lem; and  there  Antipater  began  his  machinations 
afresh.  Common  ambition  had  united  him  with 
Pheroras  and  Salome ; and  a plot  was  concocted  to 
poison  Herod.  Antipater  had  also  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  confidence  of  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 
lus, especiall3'  of  the  former,  and  could  consequently 
pursue  with  ease  his  plan  for  their  ruin.  After  cast- 
ing suspicion  upon  the  two  princes  1)3'  innuendos  and 
secret  accusations,  he  persuaded  Herod  to  torture 
the  servants  of  the  palace  into  revealing  what  they 
knew  of  the  alleged  infidelit3'  of  his  sons.  Some  of 
these  confessed  that  the  sons  of  Mariamue  were  plot- 
ting to  assassinate  the  king ; and  Alexander  and  xVris- 
tobulus  were  consequentl3'  cast  into  prison.  The 
former  pretended  to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  im- 
plicated in  his  confession  Pheroras,  who  was  there- 
upon banished  to  his  tetrarchv;  but  not  a word  did 
he  breathe  against  Antipater,  so  well  had  the  latter 
beguiled  him.  Augustus  reluctantl3’  granted  Herod 
permission  to  banish  or  execute  his  two  prisoners; 
and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  peculiar  request 
that  xVugustus  is  said  to  have  exclaimed;  “I  would 
rather  be  of  Herod’s  swine  than  of  his  sons  ” (Macro- 
bins,  “Saturnalium  Conviviorum  Libri  Septem,” 
ii.  4), 
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Upon  the  execution  of  liis  sons  in  the  j'ear  7 b.c., 
Herod  nominated  Antipater  as  successor  to  the  throne 
of  Judea,  and  immediately  gave  him 
Shares  the  a share  in  the  government;  but,  in  the 
Govern-  fear  of  a possible  discovery  of  his  plots 
ment  and  of  a further  change  in  the  disposi- 
of  Judea,  tion  of  the  kingdom,  Antipater  sought 
to  arouse  Herod’s  suspicions  against 
the  other  two  sons,  Philip  and  Archelaus.  He  sent 
letters  to  some  inlluential  friends  at  Rome,  request- 
ing them  to  ask  Herod  to  despatch  Antipater  fo 
Rome.  Herod  complied  with  their  request,  and  sent 
bj'  him  many  costly  presents  to  the  emperor.  Safe 
now  from  detection  Antipater  could  more  easily  pre- 
pare the  execution  of  his  plots  and  counterplots.  He 
sent  Bathyllus,  one  of  his  freedmen,  to  Jerusalem 
with  letters  accusing  Philip  and  Archelaus;  and  he 
allied  himself  with  Acme,  a Jewish  slave  of  Livia,  as 
he  knew  that  Salome  corresponded  with  the  empress, 
and  that,  through  the  infoi’ination  he  would  thus 
gain,  he  could  accuse  Salome  of  treachery  against 
Herod,  to  whom  he  even  sent  a letter  purporting  to 
be  from  Herod’s  sister,  exposing  her  guilt.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  plotting  with  Salome  and  Pheroras 
against  Herod,  and  is  said  even  to  have  sent  to  Phe- 
roras poison  which  either  he  or  his  sister  was  to  give 
to  Herod. 

But  an  incident  occurred  that  upset  all  of  Antip- 
ater’s heinous  plans,  and  brought  him  to  his  de- 
served fate.  It  was  at  an  investigation  into  the 
death  of  Pheroras,  whose  wife  had  been  accused  of 
having  poisoned  him,  that,  in  establishing  her  inno- 
cence, the  villainy  of  Antipater  was  laid  bare.  In  the 
meantime,  correspondence  between  Acme  and  An- 
tipater having  been  intercepted,  Herod  sent  a letter 
to  Rome  in  most  affectionate  terms. 
Meets  His  asking  Antipater  to  return  to  Jerusa- 
Fate.  lem,  which  he  unsuspectingly  did.  On 
his  way,  while  in  Cilicia,  he  heard  of 
Pheroras’  death,  of  his  mother’s  second  banishment, 
and  vague  rumors  of  the  accusations  that  awaited 
him.  He  nevertlieless  continued  on  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem;  hoping,  probably,  to  allay  his  father’s 
suspicions.  On  his  arrival  Herod  accused  him  be- 
fore a tribunal  headed  by  Quintilius  Varus;  but 
though  Nicolas  of  Damascus  laid  bare  the  whole 
plot,  and  though  the  deadly  poison  itself  was  pro- 
duced and  tested  in  open  court.  Antipater’s  speech 
in  answer  to  the  accusers — ^which  moved  Varus  and 
even  Herod  himself — must  have  had  its  effect,  since 
a verdict  was  not  pronounced.  Antipater  was  pro- 
visionally cast  into  prison,  and  Herod  sent  letters  to 
Augustus,  with  full  information  of  his  son’s  machi- 
nations, and  with  the  request  that  he  be  authorized 
to  punish  him.  The  emperor’s  reply  stated  that 
Acme  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  Herod  was  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  his  son  as  he  deemed  best. 

The  execution  of  Antipater  (4  b.c.)  took  place 
under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  Herod,  in 
an  attack  of  frenzy,  had  attempted  suicide,  and 
Archiabus  with  a loud  cry  had  torn  the  knife  from  the 
king’s  hands.  Antipater,  whose  prison  was  only  a 
little  distance  away,  heard  the  cry,  and,  thinking 
Herod  dead,  tried  to  bribe  the  jailer  to  liberate  him. 
Herod  learned  of  Antipater’s  action,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  latter  was  ordered  and  carried  out  on 
the  spot. 

Bibliography  : Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  13,  § 1;  xvi.  3,  § 3;  xvi.  4, 
§ 1 ; xvli.  .5,  § 1 ; idem,  B.  J.  i.  34,  § 1 ; Gratz,  Oescli.  d.  Jiiden, 
iii.  309,  346  et  seq.;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  i.,  2d  part,  1 et  seq.;  Farrar, 
The  Herods,  pp.  144  et  seq. 
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ANTIPATER,  SON  OF  JASON.  See  Jona 
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ANTIPATRIS  ; City  founded  about  the  year  10 
B.c.  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the  plain  of  Kefar  Saba. 
From  a passage  in  Josephus  it  appears  that  there 
had  been,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  a town 
on  this  site  called  Kefar  Saba  (“old  village  ”),  which 
name  reappears  in  the  modern  Kefr-Saba.  It  is 
true  that  Talmudic  authorities  distinguish  between 
Antipatris  and  Kefar  Saba;  l)ut  in  all  probability 
they  intend  by  the  latter  name  to  designate  the 
whole  plain.  This  plain  is  no  doubt  ideiifical  with 
the  “coast  of  Antipatris”  (Tosef.,  Dem.  i.  11)  alluded 
to  by  the  rabbis  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. From  such  passages  it  appears  that  Antipatris 
was  inhabited  mainly  by  Samaritans.  The  expres- 
sion “coast”  does  not  necessarily  impl}- that  the  city 
was  in  proximity  to  the  sea  (as  Neubauer  thinks),  in- 
asmuch as  Josephus  de.scribes  the  citj'  as  surrounded 
by  a river;  and  the  term  used  may  also  denote  the 
banks  of  a river.  Josephus  defines  the  location  of 
Auti])atris  as  150  (another  reading  has  160)  stadia 
from  Joppa,  at  the  entrance  into  the  mountains,  and 
26  miles  south  of  Ciesarea,  upon  the  highroad  from 
that  city  to  Lydda — a definition  which  applies  very 
well  to  the  modern  Kefr-Saba.  In  Talmudic  wri- 
tings, Antipatris  figures  as  the  most  northerly  limit 
of  .ludea  (Tosef.,  Gif.  vii.  [v.]  9;  Yoma,  69g),  which 
probabl}’  indicates  tliat  at  that  period — about  150  to 
300 — Antipatris  was  an  important  city.  In  the  fourth 
centuiy,  however,  it  had  evidently  fallen  into  decay ; 
and  Jerome  de.signates  it  as  a “ semi-demolished  little 
town.”  It  was  in  existence,  nevertheless,  as  late  as 
the  eighth  century.  See  also  Kefah  Saba. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  G.  T. pp.  86-90 ; Buhl,  G'co(;ra;4iie 

desAUeii  ^(dilstina.  pp. 83, 10.5, 139, l.'jl,  1.53;  Bottger,  J’ope- 

qrafihi.sch-HMorisches  Leiiam  zn  . . . jDsejitius,  p.  37: 

Schiirer,  Gesch.  il.,  24  part,  1.56-1.58  (which  contains  a list  of 

the  literature  upon  the  subject). 

L.  G. 

ANTIPHONY.  See  Cnoiit. 

ANTI-SEMITISM  : A modern  word  expressing 
antagonism  to  the  political  and  social  equality  of 
Jews. 

The  term  “Anti-Semitism”  has  its  origin  in  the 
ethnological  theory  that  the  .lews,  as  Semites,  are 
entirely  different  from  the  Aiyan,  or  Indo-European, 
populations  and  can  never  be  amalgamated  with 
them.  The  word  implies  that  the  Je5vs  are  not  op- 
posed on  account  of  tlieir  religion,  but  on  account  of 
their  racial  characteristics.  As  such  are  mentioned: 
greed,  a special  aptitude  for  money -making,  aver- 
sion to  hard  work,  clannishness  and  obtrusiveness, 
lack  of  social  tact,  and  cspeciallj-  of  patriotism. 
Finally,  the  term  is  used  to  justify  resentment  for 
eveiy  crime  or  objectionable  act  committed  by  any 
individual  Je5V. 

Its  recent  origin  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  David 
Kaufmann,  in  1874,  speaks  of  the  ethnic  theory  of 
Semitism  as  “allerneueste  Weisheit”  (“Magazin  fiir 
die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,”  1874,  No.  44),  and  Lud- 
5vig  Bamberger,  in  his  essay,  “ Deutschtum  u.  .Juden- 
tuni  (“  Unsere  Zeit,”  1880,  i.  194),  sa3-s.  “ The  jvar-ciy 
against  the  Semites  is,  as  the  word  indicates,  of  veiy 
recent  date.”  In  his  memoirs,  too,  referring  to  1858 
or  shortlj’  before,  Bamberger  sa3's  that  tlie  word 
“Semitism”  had  not  then  been  invented  (“Erinner- 
ungen,”  ii.  311,  Berlin,  1899).  In  February,  1881,  a 
correspondent  of  the  “ Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  J uden- 
thuins”  speaks  of  “Anti-Semitism”  as  a designation 
which  recentl3'  came  into  use  (“  Allg.  Zeit.  d.  ,Iud.” 
1881,  p.  138).  On  July  19, 1882,  the  editor  says,  “ This 
quite  recent  Anti-Semitism  is  hardl3'  three  3'ears  old” 
{ib.  1882,  p.  489).  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
w'ord  5vas  first  printed  in  1880.  In  that  3'ear  W . Marr 
published  “Zwanglose  Antisemitische  Hefte,”  and 
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Wilhelm  Scherer  used  the  term  “ Antisemiteu  ” in  the 
“Neue  Freie  Presse  ” of  January. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  trace  with  certainty 
the  first  use  of  the  word.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  coined  before  the  end  of  the  sev- 
History  enties,  when  the  German  empire  en- 
of  the  tered  upon  a course  widely  different 
Term.  from  its  former  policy.  The  nature  of 
the  word  implies  the  preexistence  of 
the  word  and  idea  of  Semitism,  which  has  itself  a 
history  that  must  be  traced.  August  Ludwig  von 
Schlbzer  (1735-1809)  and  Johann  Gottfiled  Eichhorn 
(1752-1837),  both  professors  in  Gottingen,  were  the 
first  to  use  the  term  “ Semitic  nations  ” (Eichhorn, 
“ Historisch-Kritische  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment,” 3d  ed.,  1787,  p.  45;  idem,  “ Repertorium,” 
1781,  i.  61 ; “ Ausland,”  1873,  p.  1034)  in  a philological 
sense ; but  the  ethnical  distinctness  of  Semitic  nations 
was  not  a generally  accepted  theory  until  Franz  Bopp 
(1791-1867),  in  his  “Comparative  Grammar”  (1833- 
53),  had  created  the  correlative  term  of  “Indo-Ger- 
manlc  languages,  ” called  by  the  French  school  “ Indo- 
European,  ” and  by  the  English  “ Aryan.  ” What  was 
originally  a merely  linguistic  term  soon  became  an 
ethnical  designation  based  on  the  results  of  compara- 
tive philology.  The  first  who  attempted  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  ethnical  character  of  the  Semites  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  Aryans  seems  to  have 
been  Christian  Lassen  (1800-76),  professor  at  Bonn, 
who,  in  his  “Indische  Altertuniskunde,”  Bonn,  1844- 
61,  i.  414,  says: 

" Civilization  has  been  the  gift  of  but  a few  nations.  Of  other 
races  only  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  and  of  the  Caucasian  only 
Semites  and  Aryans,  have  built  up  human  civilization.  History 
proves  that  Semites  do  not  possess  the  harmony  of  psychical 
forces  which  distinguishes  the  Aryans.  The  Semite  is  selfish 
and  exclusive.  He  possesses  a sharp  intellect  which  enables 
him  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  created  by  others,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  history  of  the  Phenicians  and,  later  on,  of  the 
Arabs,” 

Independently  of  Lassen,  Ernest  Renan  (1833-93)  as- 
serted the  same  principle  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
Semites,  which  inferiority  he  claims  to  have  been 
the  first  to  recognize  (“Histoire  Generale  et  Systeme 
Compare  des  Langues  Semitieptes,”  5th  ed.,  1878,  p. 
4).  “The  two  words,”  he  sa3's,  “which  have  served 
until  now  as  a symbol  for  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  toward  truth,  science,  and  philosophy,  were 
foreign  to  them  ” {ib.  p.  3).  Stronger  still  are 
Renan’s  exitressions  in  his  essays  on  the  history  of 
religion  (“Etudes  d’Histoire  Religieuse,”  5th  ed., 
Paris,  18(33).  Therein  he  claims  for  the  Aiyans  all 
the  great  military,  political,  and  intellectual  move- 
ments in  the  world's  history ; while  the  Semites  must 
be  credited  with  the  religious  move- 
Renanon  ments(p.  85).  The  Semites  have  never 
the  Jews,  had  any  comprehension  of  civilization 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
word : they  were  at  no  time  public-spirited  (p.  88). 
Intolerance  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
monotheism  (p.  87),  which,  if  not  imported  from 
the  Semitic  world,  would  have  remained  foreign  to  the 
Aiyans,  who  were  impressed  with  the  variety  of  the 
universe  (p.  85).  The  Jewish  people,  while  not  pro- 
gre.ssive,  claimed  that  the  future  was  theirs;  and  this 
illogical  position  accounts  for  the  hatred  which  eight- 
een centuries  were  unable  to  mitigate  (p.  130). 

While  Renan,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  warned  against  wresting  individ- 
ual jiassages  from  the  context,  and  insisted  that  the 
racial  element  was  counterbalanced  by  many  other 
influences;  while  he  said  that  the  .lews  of  our  age 
are  not  Semites,  but  modern  men ; and  while  he  even 
denied  the  existence  of  a Jewish  race  (“Le  .ludai'sme 
comme  Race  et  comme  Religion,  ” Paris,  1883),  it  was. 


nevertheless,  he  who  had  forged  the  arms  which  the 
anti-Semites  used  in  their  attacks  on  Jews  and  Juda- 
ism. For  they  could  refer  to  the  testimoiy  of  a scholar 
and  a freethinker,  when  they  repeated  in  reference  to 
the  Jews  what  he  had  said  of  the  Semites — namely, 
that  thej'  lacked  personal  courage ; that  their  moral 
ideal  was  different  from  “ours”;  that  they  were 
selfish,  chiefly  negative,  and  altogether  “une  race  in- 
complete. ” Many  other  representatives  of  the  j'oung 
science  of  ethnology  — which  was  constantly  ad- 
vanced  by  the  development  of  compar- 
Applica-  ative  philology  — proceeded  to  draw 
tion  to  lines  of  demarcation  between  Semitic 
Ethnology,  and  Aiyan  civilization  (Philippson, 
“ Weltbewegende  Fragen,”  i.  31,  Leip- 
sic,  1868).  Of  the  immense  literature  on  the  subject 
an  article,  published  in  the  “Ausland,”  a weekly 
edited  by  Friedrich  von  Hellwald,  1873,  pp.  901  et 
seq.  and  957  et  ecq. , seems  to  have  exercised  a great 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment, although  the  anonymous  author  (afterward 
acknowledged  by  von  Hellwald  to  be  himself)  is  in 
no  way  original,  but  has  mainly  copied  the  words  of 
Renan.  He  says: 

“ The  Jews  are  not  merely  a different  religious  community, 
but— and  this  is  to  us  the  most  important  factor — ethnically  an 
altogether  different  race.  The  European  feels  instinctively  that 
the  Jew  is  a stranger  who  immigrated  from  Asia.  The  so-called 
prejudice  is  a natural  sentiment.  Civilization  will  overcome  the 
antipathy  against  the  Israeiite  who  merely  professes  another  re- 
ligion, but  never  that  against  the  racially  different  Jew.  The  Jew 
is  cosmopolitan,  and  possesses  a certain  astuteness  which  makes 
him  the  master  of  the  honest  Aryan.  In  ea.stern  Europe  the 
Jew  is  the  cancer  slowly  eating  into  the  flesh  of  the  other  na- 
tions. Exploitation  of  the  people  is  his  only  aim.  Selfishness 
and  lack  of  personal  courage  are  his  chief  characteristics ; self- 
sacrifice  and  patriotism  are  altogether  foreign  to  him.” 

It  is  claimed  tliat,  although  the  .Tews  have  amalga- 
mated to  a considerable  extent  with  their  surround- 
ings, they  no  longer  adopt  commercial  pursuits  ex- 
clusiveljq  have  their  children  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  are  eager  to  give  up  their  peculiarities, 
the  Jew  remains  a separate  individuality,  and,  while 
he  participates  in  the  spiritual  and  political  work  of 
the  nation,  his  desire  is  to  make  it  subservient  to  the 
rule  of  Judaism  (Roeder,  “Zcitschrift  fiir  die  Ge- 
sammten  Staatswissenschaften,”  1871,  No.  3;  .Jules 
Richard,  in  “Le  Constitutionnel,”  Nov.  34,  1873). 

While  the  term  Anti-Semitism  should  be  restricted 
in  its  use  to  the  modern  movements  against  the  Jews, 
in  its  wider  sense  it  may  be  said  to  include  the 
persecution  of  the  .Jews  at  all  times 
The  Old  and  among  all  nations  as  professors  of 
Hatred  of  a separate  religion  or  as  a people  hav- 
the  Jews,  ing  a distinct  nationalit}'.  Its  his- 
tory begins  with  the  period  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  when  the  charge  was  first  made 
that  the  .Jews  are  a “people  scattered  abroad  and 
dispersed  among  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  of 
thy  kingdom;  and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  all 
people;  neither  keep  thej'  the  king’s  laws;  therefore 
it  is  not  for  the  king’s  profit  to  suffer  them  ” (Esth. 
iii.  8).  The  .Jews,  having  met  with  nations  who 
disputed  their  claim  of  superiority,  were,  in  the  Hel- 
lenized  Orient  and  later  on  in  the  Roman  world,  the 
targets  of  hatred  combined  with  contempt.  The 
charges  preferred  against  them  were  that  thej'  hated 
all  other  men ; that  they  were  clannish  and 

irreligious  (adeoTti^) ; that  they  had  not  participated 
in  the  work  of  civilization ; that  they  had  become 
a menace  to  the  Roman  empire;  that  their  bodies 
emitted  a peculiar  odor;  that  they  .sacrificed  annu- 
ally a Greek;  and  that  they  were  descendants  of 
lepers,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Egypt  (Schurer, 

“ Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  397-430,  Leipsic,  i898;  Reinach, 
“Textes  d’Auteurs  Grecs  et  Romains  Relatifs  au 
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Judaisme,”  1895;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  “ Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Rom,”  Berlin,  1896).  See  Ai’ion. 

The  medieval  literature  on  the  subject  is  foreign 
to  this  article,  as  its  attacks  on  Judaism  are  princi- 
pally on  religious  grounds,  although  the  Jews  were 
also  proclaimed  as  dangerous  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  and  denounced  as  enemies  of  all  Chi  is- 
tians.  What  is  properly  known  as  Anti-Semitism  had 
its  roots  in  the  age  following  the  French  Revolution, 
when  religious  liberty  had  become  a more  or  less  ac- 
cepted dogma  in  political  science,  and  a new  basis 
had  to  be  found  for  the  attacks  on  the  Jews,  more 
particularly  for  the  opposition  to  their  full  enfran- 
chisement. The  years  following  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo saw  a deluge  of  anti-Jewish  pamphlets  (Jost, 
“Neue  Gesch.  der  I.sraeliten,”  Breslau,  i.  43  ct  scry. ; 
Griitz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  xi.  318  et  seq.). 

Reactionary  tendencies  which  molded  the  political 
physiognomy  of  Europe  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  and  of  eastern  Europe  down  to  the 
forties,  aroused  a strong  democratic  opposition.  The 
opponents  of  reform  combining  the  reactionary 
forces  in  ])oth  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  camps 
received  valuable  encouragement  by  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prussia  (1840).  In  a “ Cabinet sordre  ” of  1841  the 
king  defined  his  views  on  a new  law,  which  was  to 
regulate  the  status  of  the  Jews;  to 
Frederick  treat  the  Jews  as  a colony  of  foreign- 

William  ers;  to  give  them  autonomj'  in  their 
IV.  of  congregational  affairs;  ancl  to  take 
Prussia  and  from  them  the  municipal  franchise 
the  Jews,  which  they  had  po.ssessed  since  1812. 

Small  vexatious  measures — for  exam- 
ple, when  Minister  of  Justice  von  Miihler  issued  a 
circular  recommending  that  every  court  should  buy 
a copy  of  a pamphlet  directed  against  the  .lews 
(Thiele,  “ Die  Jiidischen  Gauner  in  Deutschland  ”) — 
gave  further  encouragement  to  the  reactionaries. 
(On  this  period  see  Wilh.  Freund,  “ Die  Gegenwiirtig 
Beabsichtigte  Umgestaltung  der  Blirgerlichen  Ver- 
haltnisse  der  Juden  im  Preuss.  Staate,”  1842;  and 
Isidor  Keim,  “Ein  Wort  fiber  die  Rechtlichen  Zu- 
stiinde  der  .Juden  im  Preuss.  Staate,”  Leipsic,  1842.) 

The  opposition  against  granting  to  the  Jews  all 
political  rights  came  from  various  quarters.  It 
was  natural  that  those  who  believed  in  the  ideal  of 
“a  Christian  country  ” should  be  op])osed  to  it,  and 
that  these  shoidd  be  joined  by  the  advocates  of  the 
autocratic  form  of  government,  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  classes,  which  is  a diluted  feudalism.  The 
representative  of  the  latter  party  was  Hermann 
Wagener  (1815-89),  who  in  his  “ Staatslexicon,”  and 
in  his  pamjihlet,  “Das  Judentum  und  der  Staat  ” 
(1857),  defended  its  doctrine.  From  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  the  necessity  of  keejiing  the  Jews  on 
an  inferior  level  of  political  and  civil  rights  was  de- 
fended by  A.  Th.  Hartmann,  professor  at  Rostock 
(1774-1838),  in  various  pamphlets,  among  which  was 
“ Gegen  Gleichberechtigung  der  Juden  ” (1834).  The 
liberal  Christians  also  furnished  opponents  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  .Jews ; for  example,  Joh.  Fr.  Rohr 
(1777-1848),  head  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Saxe- 
Weimar,  wlio  was  one  of  the  foremost  rationalists 
of  his  age;  H.  E.  G.  Paidus  (1761-1851),  professor 
at  Heidelberg,  the  most  outspoken  representative 
of  rationalism.  In  his  “ .Tudische  Nationalabsonde- 
rung  ” (1830)  he  advocated  the  denial  to  the  Jews  of 
all  political  rights  until  they  would  give  up  their 
ritual  practises.  The  same  position  is  taken  by 
Karl  Streckfuss  (1778-1844),  a poet  and  govern- 
ment official  in  Prussia,  in  Ids  pamphlets,  “ Ueber 
das  Verhaltniss  der  Juden  in  den  Christlichen 
Staaten”  (Berlin,  1843),  in  which  he  says  (p.  115): 


“ As  long  as  all  .Jews  do  not  renounce  their  ceremo- 
nial law,  emancipation  can  not  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.”  Similarly,  Bruno  Bauer  (18y9-H2), 
one  of  the  most  radical  of  German  theologians : “ The 
only  logical  position  of  the  Jew  in  tlie  Christian 
state  is  that  of  a separate  cor])oration  ” (“  Die  Juden- 
frage,”  1843,  ]i.  59).  Even  the  modern  tendency  to 
label  as  Jewish  everything  that  is  disliked  is  found 
in  the  works  of  Wolfgang  Menzel  (179H-187.3), 
an  infiuential  literary  critic,  who  calls  the  literary 
movement  known  as  “Young  Germany”  by  the 
name  of  “Young  Palestine,”  and  in  Richard  Wag- 
ner’s i)amphlet“  Das  Judentum  in  der  Musik  ” (1869). 

In  1870  a comi)lete  change  had  taken  place.  Lib- 
eralism had  become  predominant  in  western  Euro]ie. 
The  North-German  Confederation  had  adopted  in 
1869  the  liberal  principle  that  a man’s  creed  should 
not  in  any  way  affect  his  civil  or  i)o!itical  rights. 
What  is  called  Anti-Semitism  was  limited  to  those 
who  opposed  the  fundamental  ju-inciple  of  the  mod- 
ern state,  the  ecjuality  of  rights  regardle.ss  of  creed 
and  nationality,  and  yet  even  the  “ Kreuzzeitung  ” 
of  Berlin,  theorganof  the  feudal  autocracy,  “ Junkcr- 
Partei,”  sjioke  of  the  Alsatian  Jews  as  a .Jewish 
branch  of  the  German  nation  (“Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jiid.” 
1871,  p.  805),  when  political  interest  made  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Jews  a desirable  object. 

Jesuit  I'he  most  persistent  advocates  of  jiapal 

Hostility  infallibility,  the  Jesuits,  in  their  organ. 

Toward  “ Voce  della  Veil t a,”  said  at  the  time: 

Jews.  “If  a reconciliation  between  the  pope 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  should  ever 
take  place,  the  .lews  will  have  to  return  to  the 
Ghetto  ” (“  KOlnische  Zeitung,”  April  6,  1873).  The 
Due  de  Broglie,  then  the  leader  of  the  monarchical  and 
Clerical  party  in  the  French  Chamber,  i)roclaimed, 
as  the  chief  misfortune  of  France,  that  there  should 
be  more  tlian  one  religion  (“  Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.”  1873, 
p.  107).  Bishop  von  Ketteler  of  IMayence,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  “Centrum,”  or  Catholic  party,  in  the 
Reichstag,  mocked  at  the  German  “ Michel  ” who 
allowed  Jews  to  teach  him  what  Teutonism  was — a 
hit  at  Ludwig  Bamberger,  who  was  de])uty  to  the 
German  Reichstag  from  Maycnce  (ib.  1872,  p.  265). 

The  most  peculiar  and  contradictory  charges  were 
brought  against  the  .Jews  in  the  clerical  newspapers. 
The  “ Volksbole  ” of  IMunlch  said  that  the  Jews  were 
responsible  for  the  fraudulent  business  methods  of 
the  Dachauer  Bank,  which  was  an  enterprise  founded 
and  patronized  by  the  Clerical  party.  The  Jews  had 
ruined  it  by  their  control  over  the  law  courts.  The 
“Univers”  of  Paris  and  the  “ Vaterland  ” of  Vienna 
(April  6,  1873)  claimed  that  the  “Old  Catholic 
Church  ” was  the  work  of  the  .Jews,  while  Hermann 
von  Scharff-Scharft'enstein  in  his  “Das  Entlarvte 
.ludenthuni  der  Neuzeit”  (ii.  61,  Zurich,  1871) 
claimed  that  the  wickedness  of  the  Jesuits  was  due 
to  the  large  number  of  .Jews  in  the  order.  This 
policy  was  not  confined  to  the  Catholics.  When 
the  Prussian  Diet  passed  the  law  of  Feb.  8,  1872, 
which  placed  the  control  of  the  school  system  in  the 
hands  of  the  state,  von  Senfft-Pil.sach,  a member  of 
the  Conservative  party,  said,  referring  to  Lasker, 
the  law  was  the  work  of  a “ little  Semitic  gentle- 
man.” In  a literary  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
socialism  Adolf  Wagner,  who  subsequently  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Christian-Socialists,  dwelt,  as  an 
argument  against  his  opponent  H.  B.  Oppenheim,  on 
the  fact  that  the  latter  was  a .Jew.  The  leader  of 
the  Czechs  in  Austria,  Francis  Palacky  (1798-1876), 
a Protestant,  said,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Czech 
nation,  that  the  Jews  were  Shylocks.  The  soil  was 
ready  to  receive  the  seed  of  Anti-Semitism  which  from 
1878  became  a distinct  political  program. 
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It  was,  therefore,  not  difflcult  for  Prince  Bismarck, 
when  in  1878  he  changed  his  lil)cral  polic}'  and  re- 
turned to  his  former  reactionary  principles,  to  wake 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  which  was  soon  an- 
swered in  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Franee.  In  order  to 
comprehend  this  fully,  we  must  understand  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  Germany,  where  Anti-Semitism  origi- 
nated (“  L’Antisemitisme  moderne — e'est  une  impor- 
tation allemandc,”  says  A.  Leroy-Beaulicu,  in  “ Israel 
chez  les  Nations,  ”p.  25,  Paris,  1897).  Bismarck  had  al- 
ways been  an  advocate  of  autocracy  and 
Attitude  of  an  opponent  of  a parliamentary  form 
Bismarck,  of  government.  When  he  adopted  the 
latter,  it  was  partly  because  of  tlie  ex- 
igencies of  the  times,  and  partly  because  the  Liberals 
stood  for  a united  German}-,  while  the  Conservatives 
opposed  it  as  an  encroachment  uiion  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  legitimate  princes,  and  the  Ultramontane  party- 
dreaded  it  on  account  of  the  hegemony  of  Protestant 
Prussia.  From  1867  Bismarck  allied  himself  with 
the  Liberals — to  which  part  y most  of  the  German  Jews 
belonged — and  thus  obtained  the  required  parlia- 
mentary support  in  founding  the  German  empire. 
When  the  empire  had  been  tirmly  established,  the 
danger  of  a restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  France 
and  of  a war  of  revenge  had  passed  entirely  away. 
When  President  DIacMahon  had  resigned  (1879),  and 
the  Liberals  had  done  their  piirt  in  assisting  Bis- 
marck in  his  war  against  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
“iron  chancellor”  grew  tired  of  his  allies.  Acci- 
dental events  had  aided  him  in  producing  the  impres- 
sion that  his  change  of  policy  was  necessary.  On 
May  11,  1878,  Hodel,  a vagabond,  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Emperor  William.  As  Hodel  had 
some  leanings  toward  the  Socialist  party,  the  gov- 
ernment introduced  a bill  in  the  Reichstag  against 
Socialistic  agitations.  This  bill  was  rejected;  but 
shortly  afterward  (June  2,  1878)  sympathy  with 
the  “ glory -crowned  ” monarch,  who  was  then  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  and  the  great  prestige  which 
the  government  gained  through  the  Congress, 
held  in  Berlin,  which  followed  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  strengthened  the  case  of  the  gov- 
ernment, w-hich  dissolved  the  Reichstag.  The  new 
elections  (July  30,  1878)  brought  an  increase  of 
Conservative  members.  This  may  be  considered  the 
birthday  of  Anti-Semitism.  The  word 
The  German  had  not  yet  been  ut  tered ; but  a “ Neuer 
Elections  Wahlverein  ” (New  Electoral  Society), 
of  July  30,  which  had  been  formed  in  Breslau, 
1878.  drew  up  a platform  which  jiroclaimed 
the  necessity  for  a revision  of  the  Lib- 
eral legislation  of  previous  years.  Two  years  before 
this,  the  “ Deutsch-Konservative  Partei  ” had  been 
formed,  which  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  the 
Christianization  of  school  and  state.  This  party  was 
a reactionary  one  of  moderate  tendencies.  In  1878 
an  attempt  was  made  to  win  over  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  the  conservative  program  by  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Chi'istian-Socialist  Party  (Christlich-So- 
ciale  Partei),  which  adopted  some  parts  of  the  So- 
cialistic program,  in  combination  with  conservative 
principles.  The  real  founder  of  this  party  was  the 
court  chaplain  Adoi.f  Stocker.  The  object  of  this 
organization  was  to  provide  a vent  for  the  political 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people. 

Oflicially,  Anti-Semitism  did  not  show  itself  at  first 
in  its  true  colors.  It  was,  however,  the 
Anti-  moving  force  of  the  Christian-Social- 
Semitism  ist  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
1878-1900.  court  chaplain  Adolf  Stocker.  Bis- 
marck had  wearied  of  the  Liberals, 
upon  whose  support  he  could  not  rely  for  his  new  pol- 
icy, which  demanded  special  laws  against  the  Social- 


ists, a protective  tariff,  measures  against  the  abuse  of 
commercial  freedom,  and  increasing  demands  for  the 
army.  The  Christian-Socialists  soon  received  enthu- 
siastie  support  fro7n  many  quarters,  especially  from 
teachers  and  journalists.  One  of  the  most  important 
acquisitions  to  their  cause  was  Heinrich  von  Treit- 
schke  (183-1-96;  professor  of  history  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  a member  of  the  National-Liberals), 
from  whose  remarks  two  bitter  phrases  gained  wicle 
currency.  He  spoke  of  “ Hoseuverkavd'ende  Pol- 
nische  .Junglinge  ” (Polish  youngsters  who  sell  trou- 
sers), and  said : “ In  the  circles  of  educated  Germans, 
who  would  protest  indignantly  against  the  charge 
of  religious  or  national  intolerance,  one  single  cry 
is  heard,  ‘ The  Jews  are  our  misfortune  ’ \Die  Ju- 
den  sind.  miser  UiiglHckY’  (see  “Preussische  .lahr- 
biicher,”  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1879,  and  .Ian.,  1880;  re- 
printed as  a pamphlet  under  the  title,  “Eiu  Wort 
liber  Unser  Judentum,”  Berlin,  1880).  The  impor- 
tance of  these  articles  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  minister  of  public  worship,  von  Puttkamer, 
a jirominent  member  of  the  Rcaetionary  party,  whom 
Bismarck  had  appointed  in  the  plaee  of  the  Liberal 
Falk,  referred  to  it,  in  a debate  in  the  Prussian  Diet, 
Feb.  12,  1880,  as  a proof  of  the  necessity  of  jire- 
serving  the  denominational  character  of  the  public 
schools.  The  excitement  continued  and  reached 
such  a pitch  that  in  Berlin  Jews  were  assaulted  in 
imblic  places.  On  one  such  occasion  a .lew  named 
Kantorowicz  was  insulted  in  a street-car  by  two 
high-school  professors  and  slapped  one  of  his'as.sail- 
ants  in  the  face;  this  brought  about  a debate  in 
the  Diet  which  lasted  two  days  (Nov.  20-22,  1880). 
Hiinel,  a member  of  the  Liberal  party,  had  inter- 
pellated the  government  as  to  the  position  it  intended 
to  take  with  regard  to  the  anti-Semitie  movement, 
which  had  assumed  tangible  shape  in  a petition  to 
the  government  to  restrict  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  Jews.  Minister  Count  von  Stolberg 
replied  that,  while  the  government  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  petition,  he  was  ready  to  declare  that 
it  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  existing  laws. 
Professor  Virchow  replied,  however,  that  the  anti- 
Semitic  movement,  started  by  the  Clericals  and  the 
Feudalists,  had  received  encouragement  and  ma- 
terial aid  from  the  secret  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  desired  to  see  some  Jewish  deputies 
defeated. 

Public  meetings,  at  which  Stocker  and  his  adju- 
tants, Forster  and  Henrici,  harangued  the  audience, 
denouncing  the  .Jews  as  a danger  to  the  German 
nation,  were  of  daily  occurrence.  In  all  municipal 
elections  Anti-Semitism  was  made  an  issue.  Women’s 
associations  were  formed  wdth  the  ob- 
Anti-Semi-  ject  of  boycotting  all  Jewish  mer- 

tism  an  chants.  A strong  agitation  was  set  on 

Issue  in  foot  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  .stu- 
Elections.  dents.  The  petition  to  disfranchise  the 
.Jews  obtained  1,400  signatures  among 
the  .students  of  Berlin,  and  1,022  among  those  of 
Leipsic.  In  spite  of  the  strict  rule  enforced  by  the 
Prussian  police,  serious  riots  occurred  at  Ncustet- 
tin,  July  17,  18,  1881.  Not  long  afterward  the  syn- 
agogue of  that  place  was  burned  down,  and  the 
Jews  being  charged  with  having  set  tire  to  the  build- 
ing, some  of  them  were  arrested  as  incendiaries  on 
charges  preferred  by  the  anti-Semites;  though  de- 
clared innocent,  they  were  attacked  hy  a mob,  and 
only  the  timely  interference  of  the  police  saved  them 
from  being  kiiled  (March  7,  1884).  The  language  of 
mobs  was  lieard  in  the  parliaments.  A priest  named 
Frank,  a deputy  to  the  Bavarian  Diet,  said  (.Tan.  30. 
1880)  in  an  address:  “ If  you  wish  to  assist  tlie  starv- 
ing population  in  the  Siicssart,  make  one  brief  law: 
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‘Every  “ Handels  jude”  [Jewish  pedler]  is  to  he  shot 
or  hanged.  ’ ” 

At  the  same  time  the  organized  anti-  Semites  lost  no 
opportunity  to  bring  about  practical  resxdts  through 
their  agitation.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  exclude  Jews 
from  jxublic  office ; and  this  idea  was  emphasized  by 
the  refusal  of  Pastor  Hapke,  in  Berlin,  to  take  oath 
before  a Jewish  judge  (Jan.  8,  1883),  which  Stocker 
called  the  justified  outcry  of  an  outraged  conscience 
(‘‘  berechtigter  Ausdruck  der  Gewissensnoth  ”).  The 
Conservative  party,  whose  spokesman,  von  Rauch- 
haupt,  declared,  “We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the 
whole  odium  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement,”  intro- 
duced a bill  in  the  Reichstag  providing  that  Chris- 
tians should  have  the  right  to  ask  for  a Christian 
judge  when  taking  an  oath.  Altliough  the  govern- 
ment did  not  accede  to  these  demands,  it  gave  them 
indirect  encouragement.  Bismarck  answered  very 
courteously  telegrams  sent  to  him  by  anti-Semitic 
meetings.  The  administration  of  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic worship,  von  Puttkamer,  as  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  existing  legislation,  complied  with  the 
demands  of  the  Conservatives;  and  the  bill  intro- 
duced into  the  Prussian  Diet  by  the  minister  of 
public  worship,  von  Zedlitz,  1893,  even  propo.sed  to 
divide  the  school  children  according  to  their  religion. 
The  bill  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  the  best  elements  of  the  country. 

The  demand  of  the  anti-Semitic  petitioners  to  pro- 
hibit all  Jewish  immigration  from  Russia  was  not 
directly  granted,  but  the  government  recognized  it 
so  far  as  to  exerci.sc  a strict  supervision  of  the  Rus- 
sian refugees  who  arrived  in  Germany  in  large  num- 
bers. A law  of  1847  was  unearthed,  which,  as  the 
government  acknowledged,  had  become  su]x’rscded 
by  subsequent  legislation.  Still,  from  it  the  govern- 
ment deduced  the  right  to  expel  all 
Exclusion  foreigners  employed  b}'  a Jewish  com- 
of  Jewish  munity  (Oct.,  1884).  Similarly,  an 

Immi-  edict  (^lay,  188o)  to  expel  all  foreign 

grants.  Poles  from  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Germany  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at 
the  Russian  Jews  who  were  residents  of  Germany, 
many  of  whom  had  been  living  there  for  years. 
Bismarck’s  refusal  to  transmit  to  the  Reichstag  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Washington,  upon  the  death  of  Edu- 
ard Lasker  (Jan.  5,  1884),  was  interpreted  as  an  anti- 
Semitic  demonstration.  Various  attempts  were  made; 
to  take  from  the  Jews,  in  an  underhand  way,  the 
rights  which  the  constitution  had  given  them,  ifiscal 
legislation,  such  as  an  increased  tax  on  stock-jobbing, 
was  often  prompted  by  anti-Semitic  motives.  The 
regularly  repeated  motions  of  anti-Semitic  parties  in 
the  Reichstag  and  in  the  Diets  of  the  various  states, 
to  investigate  the  text-books  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
to  have  the  Talmud  or  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  translated 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  to  prohibit, 
on  the  ground  of  cruel  tj',  the  killingof  animals  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  rite,  were  received  by  the  govern- 
ments with  little  complacency  in  the  Prussian  House 
of  Lords  (March  22, 1893),  in  the  Diet  of  Baden  (Feb., 
1894),  and  in  the  Reichstag  (April  25, 1899).  As  long  as 
Bismarck  was  in  power  Anti-Semitism  was  checked ; 
for  though  an  anti-Semite  by  birth,  as  he  himself  con- 
fessed, he  never  permitted  the  turbulent  elements  to 
gain  the  upper  hand.  In  fact,  after  his  retirement 
he  said  that  the  Conservatives,  in  their  attempt  to 
fight  Socialism  with  anti-Semitism,  “ had  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  insect-powder”  (“Allg.  Zeit.  d.  .Tud.” 
Nov.  11.,  1892).  The  accession  of  Emperor  William 
II.  to  the  throne  (June  15, 1888)  soon  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  anti-Semites  and  their  allies.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  emperor  to  refuse  his  con- 


firmation of  the  election  of  Prof.  Julius  Bernstein 
as  rector  magnificus  of  the  University  of  Halle. 
Bismarck  evidently  advised  the  emperor  to  decline 
so  to  act.  It  was  also  Bismarck’s  influence  that 
brought  about  Stocker’s  retirement  as  court  chaplain. 

Bismarck’s  retirement  (March  20,  1890)  gave  a new 
impetus  to  the  anti-Semitic  agitation  in  Germany. 
Ahlwardt  appeared  upon  the  .scene;  and  his  pam- 
jxhlets — especially  the  “ Judenflinten,”  in  which  he 
claimed  that  the  firm  Ludwig  Lowe 
Bismarck’s  A Co.  had  been  hired  by  the  Alliance 
Retire-  Israelite  Universelle  to  furnish  ineffi- 
ment  En-  cient  guns  to  the  German  army  in  or- 
courages  der  that  Germany  might  be  defeated 
Anti-  in  the  war  of  revenge — created  a great 
Semites.  stir.  The  government  took  a firm  po- 
sition against  Ahlwardt,  but  in  other 
cases  disjxlat'ed  more  weakness.  When  the  Ober- 
landesgeriehtspriisident  of  Breslau,  a high  official  in 
the  department  of  justice,  issued  a circular  (1891) 
advising  the  judges  not  to  put  Jews  on  a jury,  ami 
the  Liberals  made  this  fact  the  basis  of  an  interpella- 
tion in  the  Reichstag,  the  govei'nment  defended  the 
proceeding.  The  “ Kreuzzeitnng,”  the  organ  of  the 
Feudalist  jxarty,  .said  (Oct.  1,  1892)  that  tiie  charges 
brought  against  the  Talmud  in  the  anti-Semitic  lit- 
erature ought  to  suggest  to  the  government  the 
necessity  of  examining  the  text-books  of  the  Jewish 
religion  (Straek,  "Die  Juden:  Diirfen  sie  Verbrecher 
von  Religionswegen  genanntwerdenV”  Berlin,  1893), 
The  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  Prussian  Diet 
(Feb.  13,  1893),  and  Minister  Bosse  replied  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  already  ordered  the  revision  of 
these  books,  but  could  say  no  more  for  the  present, 
the  reports  not  having  been  handed  to  him. 

The  Bi.ood  Accrs.vTioN  made  its  appearance  in 
connection  with  the  murder  of  a child  in  Xanten, 
June  29,  1891.  The  government  did  all  in  its  power 
to  stippress  the  rumor  that  the  local  sholict  (Jew- 
ish butcher)  had  committed  the  murder;  and  the  ac- 
cused was  acquitted.  But  other  events  showed  that 
the  government  displayed  much  forbearance  in  cases 
of  anti-Semitit;  offenses.  Referring  to  a trial  of  a 
society  of  gamblers,  in  which  some  .Jews  were  impli- 
cated, the  “ Tilgliche  Rundschau  ” (March  3,  1893) 
said:  “This  state  of  affairs  shows  that  all  .lewry 
should  either  be  forced  back  to  the  conditions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  be  expelled  from  the  cotm- 
try.”  Some  Jews  brought  a libel-suit  against  the 
paper,  as  the  law,  in  such  cases,  gives  every  member 
of  a libeled  community  the  right  to  prosecute.  The 
court,  however,  decided  (Oct.  15,  1893)  that  the  ar- 
ticle did  not  attack  all  Jews,  btit  only  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  actions  which  the  writer  character- 
ized as  revolting. 

Among  other  instances  of  an  anti-Semitic  tendency 
may  be  mentioned  the  avowed  practise  of  the  Hes- 
sian minister  of  jtistice,  Dittmar,  to  appoint  no  Jews 
as  judges — the  "Frankfurter  Zeitung  ” (Oct.,  1899) 
had  made  this  the  subject  of  an  article,  accusing 
the  minister  of  a violation  of  the  constitution;  a 
decision  of  the  Bavarian  minister  of  the  interior  that 
Jews  coidd  not  hold  any  position  in  schools  fre- 
quented by  Christian  children  (“  Mittheilungen  aus 
deni  Verein  zur  Abwehr  des  Antisemitismus,”  1899, 
p.  357);  and  a decision  of  the  court  in  Glogau,  May 
12,  1899,  dismissing  the  case  against  Count  Ptickler- 
Muskau.who  had  said  in  a public  address  that  it  was 
time  to  drive  the  “.Judenbande  ” (Jew-gang)  out  of 
the  country. 

In  Germany  a society  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Jews,  “Verein  zur  Abwehr  des  An- 
tisemitismus,” formed  in  1891  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  German  authors,  scientists,  and 
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statesmen,  lias  so  far  had  more  moral  than  practical 
results. 

When,  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  Victor  de 
istoezi,  a deputj’  unknown  up  to  that  time,  made 
a motion  (July  13,  1878)  that  the  gov- 
Hungary.  ernment  should  force  Turke}'  to  give 
up  Palestine  and  should  deport  there 
all  the  Jews  of  Hungary,  it  was  considered  a joke. 
Even  as  late  as  Nov.  27,  1880,  the  Hungarian 
minister  Trefort  could  declare  in  Parliament:  “Our 
countiy  shall  never  witness  a spectacle  similar  to 
that  jiresented  in  Germany.”  Events  soon  proved 
that  his  optimism  was  not  justified.  Anti-Semitism 
was  favored  both  by  the  Slavonic  nationalities, 
which  were  ojipressed  ly  the  gov'ernment,  and  by 
the  Clerical  party,  which  saw  the  time  approach- 
ing when  the  government  would  have  to  abrogate 
the  canonical  law,  which  was  still  recognized  in  the 
marriage  legislation.  Seventeen  members  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  made,  Feb.  18,  1883,  a motion  to 
repeal  the  act  which  had  emancipated  the  Jews.  The 
disappearance  of  Esther  Solymosi  in  Tisz.\-Eszlai{, 
Ain-il  1,  1883,  aroused  such  an  excitement  that  the 
Jewish  deputy  Morris  Wahrmann  and  Istoezi  came 
to  blows  in  Parliament  (June  5,  1882).  In  manj'  places 
riots  occurred;  Jews  were  mobbed. 
The  Esther  and  in  some  instances  were  killed  or 
Solymosi  .seriously  wounded.  Such  riots  oc- 
Case.  curred  in  Presburg,  Sept.  28,  1882;  in 
Budapest,  Oedenhurg,  and  other  places 
(Aug.  8,  1883),  after  the  discharge  of  the  Jews  ac- 
cused of  the  i7nirder  of  Esther  Solymosi ; the  most 
serious  of  all,  in  Zala-Egerszeg,  on  Aug.  23,  1883.  A 
petition  to  the  Parliament,  asking  that  the  act  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  be  repealed,  received 
only  a few  votes;  even  the  indepenilents  who  were 
in  opposition  to  the  government  voted  against  it 
(Jan.  20,  1883). 

Not  long  afterward  (Oct.,  1883)  an  anti-Semitic 
party  was  organized  in  Parliament.  It  consisted 
of  four  members,  Onody,  Szcdl,  Istoezi,  and  Simonyi. 
Its  platform  demanded  the  restriction  of  economic 
liberty,  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  sign  promissory 
notes,  and  exchision  of  the  Jews  from  the  liquor 
trade.  The  elections  of  1884  increased  the  number 
of  anti-Semites  to  17,  but  the  government,  in  the 
address  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, Scjit.  9,  1884,  declared  itself  strongly  against 
the  anti-Semites.  The  minister-president,  Tisza, 
lost  no  opportunity  to  define  his  position  dui  ing  fhe 
debate  on  the  address.  The  year  1884  marked  the 
height  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement;  and  with  the 
new  ecclesiastic  legislation  of  1894,  which  abrogated 
the  privileged  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  recognized  the  Hebrew  faith,  Anti-Semitism  in 
Hungary  received  a crushing  blow. 

The  defeat  of  Austria  in  1866  and  its  financial  con- 
dition, which  bordered  on  bankruptc}',  had  brought 
the  German -Liberal  element  to  the  front.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  change  of  policy  was  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Constitution  (Staatsgrundgesetze)  of 
1867,  which  declared  the  principle  of  religious  lib- 
ertj'.  What  might  be  called  Anti-Semitism  came  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  religious  libert)^  and  political  ccpiality,  or  could 
be  heard  among  those  who,  while  liberal  in  principle, 
drew  the  line  of  distinction  in  the  social  life.  Thus 
Anton  von  Schmerling,  a former  minister-president 
in  the  Austrian  House  of  Lords  (1880),  urged  the  ne- 
ce.sslty  of  instruction  in  German  in  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  the  advantageous  position  of  the  Jew- 
ish soldiers  in  the  regiments  of  Galicia,  who,  owing 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  had 
better  chances  of  promotion  to  the  position  of  non- 


commissioned officers;  he  added,  “Personally,  I am 
not  in  S3'mpathy  with  the  Jews.”  The  serious  finan- 
cial crisis  of  1873,  which  struck  Austria 
Austria,  severely,  produced  there  as  in  Germany 
ill-feeling  against  the  stock-exchange 
and  consequentlj’’  against  Liberalism  in  general,  and 
against  the  Jews  in  particular.  This  ill-feeling  be- 
came a political  factor  when,  with  the  formation 
of  the  Taaffe  ministiy  (1879),  the  Czechs,  who  had 
hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  the  constitution  of 
1867,  sent  their  delegates  to  the  Keichsrath.  As  the 
German-Liberal  element(Verfassungspartei)  opposed 
the  ministiy,  the  latter  formed  a majority  out  of  the 
Slavic  element,  combined  with  the  German  Clericals. 
Without  being  anti-Semitic  the  ministiy  tried  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  majoritj'  by  some  concessions  to 
the  Reactionary  program.  This  was  the  tendenc}'  of 
the  school-law,  passed  in  1883,  which  required  that 
the  principal  of  every  public  school  should  belong 
to  the  same  church  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
school-children  belonged.  This  law  debarred  the 
Jews  from  all  teaching  positions  in  countiy  districts, 
and  served  to  deter  Jewish  students  from  entering 
the  normal  schools.  The  law  made  an  exception  in 
favor  of  Galicia,  where,  in  the  cities,  the  Jews  were 
often  in  the  majority.  Restrictions  upon  peddling 
and  upon  the  clothing  trade  were  further  concessions 
to  the  political  parties  demanding  a revision  of  the 
constitution  in  a reactionaiy  sense. 

The  first  one,  however,  to  make  Anti  Semitism  a 
political  program  was  Georg  von  Schbnerer,  an 
ambitious  politician  and  millionaire, 
Georg  who  had  inherited  his  wealth  from 
von  his  father,  a railroad  contractor  in  the 
Schonerer.  employ  of  the  Rothschilds.  He  re- 
nounced the  anti-German  policj'  of 
Count  Taaffe,  and,  together  with  two  other  members 
of  the  Reichsrath,  Schbffel  and  Flirnkranz,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an  anti-Semitic  party.  In  the  Diet  of 
Lower  Austria  he  demanded  (Oct.  3, 1 882)  a legal  solu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  question,  threatening  that  other- 
wise the  people  would  take  the  law  in  their  own 
hands.  Previously  (May  11,  1882)  he  had  brought 
into  the  Reichsrath  a petition  against  the  immigration 
of  Russian  Jews,  and  had  found  the  stipport  of  33 
members.  He  obtained  still  more  ardent  support 
among  the  students  of  the  university  of  Vienna ; and 
the  largest  of  the  students’  societies,  the  Deutsche 
Lesehalle,  was  responsible  for  turbulent  meetings 
at  which  the  Jews  were  insulted.  The  larger  and 
more  respectable  element  of  the  population  did  not 
participate  in  this  movement;  nor  did  the  govern- 
ment as  yet  tolerate  its  excesses.  Meetings,  at  which 
violent  speeches  were  delivered,  were  promptlj'  dis- 
solved by  the  police;  and  intiammatoiy  ijamphlets 
were  suppressed.  Tlie  most  prominent  citizens  in 
Vienna  and  of  other  large  cities,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Berlin  and  Paris,  formed  committees  for 
the  jiurpose  of  assisting  the  Jewish  refugees  from 
Russia.  The  affair  of  Tisza-Eszlar  also  exercised 
its  influence  upon  the  conditions  in  Austria.  Roh- 
ling,  who  in  1871  as  professor  in  the  Catholic  Acad- 
emy of  Miinster  had  published  his  notorious  pam- 
phlet, “ Der  Talmudjude,  ” had  in  the  meantime  been 
called  to  Piague,  where  he  continued  his  agitation, 
adding  to  his  former  charges  against  rabbinical  lit- 
erature the  odious  one  that  the  Talmud  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  .lews  to  use  the  blood  of  Christians 
in  certain  religious  rites  (Rohling,  “ Die  Polemik  und 
das  Menschenopfer  des  Rabbinismus,”  Paderborn, 
1883;  “Meine  Antworten  an  die  Rabbinen  oder  Fiinf 
Briefe  fiber  den  Talmudismus  und  das  Blutritual  der 
Juden,”  Prague,  1883).  This  agitation  was  taken 
up  in  the  Reichsrath,  where  the  Polish  deputy 
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Merunovicz  made  a motion,  January,  1883,  to  have 
the  Talmud  translated  under  the  supervision  of  the 
government. 

The  elections  to  the  Reichsrath  of  1884  brought 
several  anti-Semitic  candidates  into  the  political 
arena.  Even  in  Vienna,  hitherto  a stronghold  of 
Liberalism,  one  candidate,  Pattai,  presented  himself 
to  the  electors  on  the  basis  of  an  anti-Semitic  plat- 
form, but  he  was  defeated..  The  municipal  coun- 
cil demonstrated  its  liberalism  through  a congratu- 
latory message  sent  to  Sir  Moses  Moutctiore  upon 
his  hundredth  birthday  (Oct.  24,  1884).  But  Anti- 
Semitism  made  constant  progress;  and  in  1891  the 
elections  to  the  Reichsrath  brought  thirteen  anti-Sem- 
itic members,  who  were  divided  into  three  groups, 
the  Ultra-Nationals,  with  Schonerer  at 
Liechten-  their  head,  who  were  in  favor  of  an- 
stein  nexation  of  the  German  part  of  Austria 
and  to  Germany ; the  Loyal  Austrians,  led 
Lueger.  by  Pattai;  and  the  Clericals,  under 
Prince  Liechtenstein  and  Schneider. 
Similarl}^  the  provincial  Diets,  especiallj'  that  of 
Lower  Austria,  showed  an  increased  number  of  anti- 
Semitic  members.  The  debates  in  these  bodies,  the 
speeches  in  public  meetings,  the  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers indulged  in  language  which  breathed  a vio- 
lence perhaps  only  etpialed  in  the  literature  of  the 
Jacobins  during  the  French  Revolution.  Schneider, 
in  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  said  that  the  govern- 
ment should  offer  a premium  for  the  shooting  of  Jews 
similar  to  that  offered  for  shooting  wolves.  Lueger, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Clerical  anti-Semites,  ad- 
monished the  various  factions  of  his  followers  to  amal- 
gamate, saying  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  quarrel 
over  such  minor  details  as  to  whether  the  Jews  should 
be  hanged  or  beheaded.  Gregorig  said  in  the  Diet  of 
Lower  Austria,  “These  are  not  human  beings;  they 
are  Jews,”  and  Edward  Suess,  the  famous  geologist, 
and  Liberal  leader  in  the  Reichsrath,  was  proniiited 
to  the  remark,  April,  1894:  “What  has  been  spoken, 
written,  and  done  against  the  Jewish  people  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  in  flagrant  violation  not 
only  of  our  Constitution,  but  of  the  principles  of  hu- 
man justice  and  Christianity.” 

The  worst  part  of  the  drama,  which  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end,  began  when  the  anti-Semites  in  1895 
succeeded  in  electing  a majorit}'  to 
The  Polna  the  municipal  council  of  Vienna,  and 
Affair.  when  Lueger,  after  the  government 
had  twice  refused  to  confirm  him,  was 
made  burgomaster  in  1897.  The  elections  to  the 
Reichsrath  of  1897,  which  were  held  oti  the  basis  of 
a new  law  enlarging  the  franchise,  brought  losses 
to  the  Liberals  and  gains  to  the  anti-Semites  of  the 
different  shades,  notably  to  the  Christian-Socialists. 
The  weakness  of  the  government,  manifested  in  the 
frequent  changes  of  ministries,  encouraged  the  tur- 
bulent element,  and  riots  against  the  Jews  occurred, 
among  which  those  at  Prague,  December,  1897;  Na- 
chod,  April,  1899,  and  Holleschau,  October,  1899,  were 
very  serious  ones,  resulting  in  bloodshed.  The  mur- 
der of  Agnes  Hruza  in  Polna,  Bohemia,  Jlarch  29, 
1899,  caused  great  excitement.  The  charge  of  ritual 
murder  was  revived ; and  a Jew  named  Hlilsner  was 
indicted  and  found  guilty  by  a jury.  Htilsner  was 
retried  and  again  found  guilty  Nov.  14,  1900  (see 
Polna  Affair). 

In  the  meantime  Anti-Semitism  was  asserting  itself 
with  great  vehemence  in  France.  Public  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  Jews  had  indeed  undergone  a 
great  change  since  the  death  of  Cremieux.  When  he 
died,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  b}'  344  votes 
to  91,  passed  a resolution  (Feb.  2,  1880)  to  have  him 
huried  at  the  public  expense.  In  a lecture  “ On  the 


Jews  as  a Race  and  as  a Religion,”  delivered  Jan.  27, 
1883,  by  Ernest  Renan,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  popularizing  the  ethnical  theory  of  Semitism,  he 
said:  “Let  us  be  glad  that  these  theories,  so  interest- 
ing for  the  historian  and  the  ethnographer,  have  no 
practical  meaning  in  Fiance.”  In  the  same  year  the 
essayist  Victor  Cherbuliez  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Germany  said : “ We  experience  some  diffi- 
culty in  France  in  realizing  that  there  is  a Jewish 
question  in  Germany ; that  this  question  should  excite 
the  soundest  minds,  and  should  furnish  material  for 
virulent  polemics.  Thank  heaven,  there  are  plenty  of 
things  settled  forever  in  France,  as  to 
France,  which  one  would  try  in  vain  to  reopen 
discussion”  (G.  Valbert,  pseudonvm  for 
Cherbuliez : “ Homines  et  Choses  du  Temps  Present, ” 
p.  7(5,  Paris,  1883).  The  publication  of  fidouard  Dru- 
mont’s  book,  “La  Prance  Juive”  (188(5),  proved  the 
falsitj'  of  all  this.  But  the  change  in  juiblic  opinion 
was  not  .so  surprising  as  it  may  at  first  sight  .seem. 
The  Republican  party  always  considered  Clericalism 
its  enemy.  Gambetta,  who  had  coined  the  battle- 
cry,  “Le  cKiricalismc,  voilii  rennemi,”  led  a crusade 
against  the  (’atholic  Church.  While  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  carry  an  amendment  to 
the  school  law  of  1880,  which  would  have  forbidden 
Jesuits  to  engage  in  educational  work,  he  and  his 
friends  were  nevertheless  able  to  pass  a law  which 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  certain  monastic  orders.  This 
law,  by  which  261  monasteries  were  closed  and  4,350 
monks  and  nuns  were  rendered  homeless,  created  a 
great  deal  of  bitterness  against  the  dominant  paity 
of  freethinkers.  The  school  laws  of  1881  ordering 
gratuitous  tuition  were  a blow  against  the  schools 
maintained  b_y  the  friars.  The  freethinkers  were  de- 
nounced as  Jews  in  disguise.  In  1881  a weekly  jiajicr, 
called  “ L’Anti-Juif,”  was  founded  in  Paris.  When 
Baron  Rothschild  clothed  poor  school-children  his 
act  was  denounced  as  that  of  a .lewish  propaganda. 
The  agitation  in  favor  of  a bill  permitting  divorce, 
which  the  Code  Napoleon  had  prohibited,  created 
great  commotion  within  the  ranks  of  the  C'hurch,  and 
was  used  as  a weapon  against  the  .Jews,  because  the 
chief  agitator  for  it,  Naquet,  was  a Jew.  Bishop 
Freppel  of  Orleans  called  the  bill  in  the  chamber  a 
“ Semitic  law  ” (August,  1884). 

The  elections  of  1885  nearly  brought  a majority 
of  Monarchists  into  the  Chamber.  This  party  had 
seized  the  opportunit}^  to  denounce  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  atheism.  A riot  in  Chateau-Villaine,  where 
the  prefect  had  ordered  the  closing  of  a chapel  in  a 
manufactory,  was  made  the  subject  of  an  interpel- 
lation in  the  Chamber  (April  13,  1886),  and  during 
this  heated  di.scussion  Drumont’s  book,  “La  France 
Juive,”  already  referred  to,  was  published.  The  iflie- 
nomeual  success  of  the  book  showed  that  the  great 
masses  of  the  population  shared  the 
Drumont’s  view  of  the  author;  namely,  that  the 
“ La  France  .lews  were  the  cause  of  all  the  misfor- 
Juive.”  tunes  that  had  befallen  France.  F. 

Bruneti^re,  editor  of  the  “ Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,”  himself,  as  he  confesses,  not  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  Jews,  sums  up  Drumont’s  book 
as  follows:  “If  the  France  of  M.  Grevy,  as  every- 
body will  admit,  does  not  resemble  that  of  Louis  XI V. , 
and  still  less  that  of  St.  Louis,  the  fault,  or  rather  the 
crime,  lies  with  the  Jews.  They  are  as  guilty  for  what 
they  have  done  as  for  what  thej'  have  left  undone.  ” 
Brunetiere  accuses  Drumont  of  “ being  blinded  b}'  ha- 
tred ” and  speaks  of  his  “ sereine  audace  de  fana- 
tisme”  (“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  ” 1886,  pp.  75,  693). 
Other  books  by  Drumont  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ; and  his  paper,  “ La  Libre  Parole,  ” soon  became 
a very  influential  and  widely  read  journal. 
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Political  scandals,  and  especially  the  venality  of 
an  incredibly  large  number  of  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists, brought  France  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
The  collapse  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  the 
publication  of  the  scandals  connected  with  it,  were 
a new  source  of  danger  to  the  republic.  In  that  co- 
lossal swindle  several  Jews  were  prominent;  and 
although  they  were  merely  the  agents,  the  venal 
politicians  being  the  real  culprits,  the  fact  of  their 
participation,  constantly  reiterated  by  the  clerical 
and  the  anti-Semitic  press,  fomented  the  hatred 
against  the  Jews.  The  anti-Semitic  agitators  had 
especially  protested  bitterly  against  the  Jews  hold- 
ing administrative  offices  or  commissions  in  the 
army.  In  1892  Captain  Mayer  was  killed  in  a 
duel  which  he  fought  with  Marquis  de  Mores,  one 
of  the  fiercest  leaders  in  the  auti-Sem- 
The  Drey-  itic  movement.  In  1895  the  Drey- 
fus  Affair,  fus  Aff.\iu  brought  the  e.xcitement  to 
a dangerous  pitch.  In  Algeria  the 
demonstrations  led  to  bloodshed.  The  anti-Semites 
elected  Max  Regis,  one  of  the  most  rabid  Jew-haters, 
as  mayor  of  Algiers ; and  although  the  government 
deposed  him,  Anti-Semitism  still  raged  in  Algeria. 
During  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  in  1899, 
Guerin,  the  editor  of  “ L’Anti-Juif,”  defied  the  au- 
thorities for  a time  by  barricading  himself  in  a house 
and  refusing  to  yield  to  the  law.  While  the  fear 
lest  an  outbreak  might  endanger  the  success  of  the 
Exposition  of  1900  served  to  subdue  political  pas- 
sion, the  municipal  elections  in  Parisandin  Algeria, 
in  the  month  of  IMay,  1900,  resulted  in  a victory  for 
the  Nationalists,  who,  being  a composite  of  Clerical 
3Ionarchists  and  opponents  of  the  government  in 
power,  are  mainly  cemented  together  by  their  com- 
mon Anti-Semitism. 

In  Russia  the  effect  of  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander II.  (March  13,  1881)  was  the  strengthening  of 
reactionary  tendencies.  The  late  emperor  had  in 
various  ways  tried  to  mitigate  the  despotic  form  of 
government  which  was  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
empire.  The  restrictive  laws  against  the  Jews  were 
to  some  extent  moderated  by  exceptions  and  other- 
wise were  less  rigorously  enforced.  Alexander  III., 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  Nihilism,  gave  himself  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  Slavophiles,  whose  policy 
was  that  of  unrestricted  tyranny.  Pobyedorostzev, 
head  of  the  Holy  Synod;  Count  Ignatiev,  Aksa- 
kov, and  such  men  possessed  his  unbounded  confi- 
dence. An  improvement  of  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  part  of  the  Liberal  program,  and,  con- 
seciuently,  could  not  be  countenanced. 

Russia.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new  em- 
peror, serious  riots  broke  out  (April 
27,  1881)  in  Elizabethgrad,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  empire,  and  in  Kiev  (May  5).  Property  of  im- 
mense value  was  destroyed ; Jews  were  expelled 
from  several  cities;  and  a considerable  number  were 
killed  or  seriously  injured.  Similar  scenes  occurred 
in  Warsaw  in  December,  1881.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand families  were  made  homeless,  and  property  esti- 
mated at  from  767,000  to  1,119,000  rubles  in  value 
was  destroyed.  Imperial  ukases  of  Aug.  22  and  Oct. 
19,  1881,  restricted  the  Jews’  right  of  residence  to  the 
towns  of  the  so-called  Pale  of  Settlement,  and  so  pro- 
duced a pale  within  the  Pale ; prohibited  the  sale  of 
liquor;  the  right  to  hold  laud;  and  limited  the  num- 
ber of  Jewish  students  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  fanatic  population  showed  a full  perception 
of  the  intentions  of  the  government.  Serious  riots 
were  of  almost  regular  occurrence  — at  Rostov  on 
the  Don,  May  22,  1883;  in  Nijni-Novgorod,  .Tune  7, 
1884;  and  recently  in  Nikolaiev,  April,  1899.  The 
expulsions  continued,  and  assumed  serious  propor- 


tions in  1891  and  1892;  so  that  President  Harrison, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  spoke  of  the  concern  crea- 
ted by  these  measures  in  the  United  States. 

The  death  of  Alexander  HI.  (Nov.  1,  1894)  brought 
no  decided  change  in  the  status  of  the  Jews;  and 
while  persecutions  have  abated,  the  restrictive  laws 
are  still  in  force.  One  result  of  these  conditions  has 
been  the  scheme  for  settling  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
advocated  by  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  subsequently 
taken  up  by  the  Zionists;  and  a similar  attempt  by 
Baron  de  Hirsch  to  found  homesteads  in  Argentina 
for  the  Jewish  refugees.  Large  numbers  of  them 
settled  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  South 
Africa. 

Ever  since  the  dethronement  of  Prince  Cusa  of 
Rumania  in  1866,  that  countiy  has  been  the  theater 
of  serious  outlireaks  of  mob  violence  against  the 
Jews.  The  persecutions  of  December,  1871,  caused 
by  the  trial  of  a Jew  accused  of  buying 
Rumania,  sacred  vessels  stolen  from  a church, 
evoked  protests  in  almost  every  civil- 
ized country.  When  Rumania’s  independence  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (July  1,  1878), 
it  was  on  condition  that  the  constitution  of  the  new 
country  should  grant  equal  rights  to  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  creed.  Rumania  submitted,  but  did  not 
fulfil  its  obligation,  and  the  Rumanian  government 
declared  all  Jews  to  be  aliens  and  made  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners  dependent  upon  a special  act  of  the 
legislature.  Naturalization  was  granted  in  but  very 
few  instances, and  the  lot  of  the  Jews  in  Rumania  grew 
steadily  worse.  They  were  the  victims  of  frequent 
mob-violence  (as  in  Bucharest,  Dec.  12,  1897,  and  in 
Jassy,  May  28,  1899),  and  their  assailants  went  un- 
punished when  brought  before  the  courts.  As  in 
Russia,  Jews  were  expelled  from  villages,  and  in 
many  other  ways  restricted  in  their  economic  activ- 
ity ; they  were  debarred  from  the  public  schools, 
and  at  present  (1901)  the  government  is  putting 
every  imaginable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Jewish 
schools  with  the  evident  object  of  preventing  the 
Jews  from  improving  their  condition.  Large  num- 
bers of  emigrants  left  the  country  during  1900,  not- 
withstanding the  accession  to  power  of  a more  liber- 
ally minded  premier.  Minister  Carp. 

'This  article  is  limited  by  the  definition  of  Anti- 
Semitism  as  the  opposition  to  Jews  on  the  ground  of 
their  ethnical  inferiority.  Therefore  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  countries 
like  Persia  and  Morocco,  where  religious  fanaticism 
needs  no  scientific  pretext.  However,  the  blood  accu- 
sations of  Corfu,  April,  1891,  resulting 
Other  from  the  murder  of  a Jewish  child,  and 
Countries,  the  subsequent  riots  may  be  referred 
to  in  this  sketch,  but  will  be  treated 
more  appropriately  under  Blood  Accusation.  An- 
other instance  of  Anti-Semitism  is  given  by  the  en- 
actments which  have  been  pas.sed  prohibiting  the 
killing  of  animals  according  to  the  Jewish  rite  in  Sax- 
ony, by  an  order  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  Dlarcli 
23,  1893,  and  in  Switzerland  by  a referendum,  Aug. 
20,  1893. 

While  it  may  be  stated  that  Anti-Semitism  as  such 
does  not  exist  either  in  England  or  in  the  United 
States,  still  amid  the  general  class  distinctions  main- 
tained in  social  intercourse  in  those  countries,  a 
feeling  against  the  Jews  manifests  itself  in  social 
discriminations.  A prominent  expounder  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  theories  in  the  English-speaking  world,  and, 
according  to  Lucien  Wolf  (“A.Iewish  View  of  the 
Anti-Jewish  Agitation,”  in  “Nineteenth  Century,” 
1881,  ix.  338-357),  their  originator,  is  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith,  of  Toronto.  His  charges  against  the  Jews  are 
the  same  that  are  found  in  the  works  of  the  German 
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autliors  on  the  subject.  He  accuses  tliein  of  tribal 
exclusiveness  and  cosmopolitanism;  lie  calls  them 
intruders  and  parasites,  and  an  unassociable  race. 
He  looks  upon  commerce  as  the  only  motive  of  their 
activity,  and  says  of  Disraeli;  “A  Jewish  statesman 
got  up  jingoism  much  as  he  would  get  up  a specu- 
lative mania  for  a commercial  purpose  ” (Goldwin 
Smith,  “The  United  Kingdom,”  i.  46,  108,  137,  185, 
New  York,  1899;  “The  Jewish  Question”  in  “Nine- 
teenth Century,”  1881,  pp.  10,  494-515;  “Can  Jews 
be  Patriots?”  ib.  ix.  875-887). 

It  can  not,  however,  be  denied  by  any  fair-minded 
person  that  some  of  the  anti-Semitic  charges  are  mon- 
strously absurd,  as  when  Ahlwardt  said  that  Sani- 
tiilsrath  Lewin — who  happened  to  be  near  the  place 
where  Emperor  William  was  shot  by  Nobiling — 
had  been  advised  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor ; or  the 
story  that  Cremieux  had  offered  a prize  of  one  mil- 
lion francs  for  the  emperor’s  head.  On  the  one  hand 
the  accusation  was  spread  that  the  firm  of  Ludwig 
Lowe  had  furnished  bad  guns,  because  the  Alliance 
wished  to  see  Germany  defeated ; on  the  other  hand. 
Captain  Dreyfus  was  accused  of  hav- 
Pettiness  ing  betrayed  arm}"  secrets  to  Ger- 
of  Charges  many,  because  the  Jews  desired  that 
by  Anti-  country  to  be  victorious.  A German 
Semites,  author  has  even  accused  the  Jews  of 
having  caused  the  stylistic  careless- 
ness of  modern  German  writers  (G.  Wustmann: 
“ Allerhand  Sprachdummheiten,”  Leipsic,1891).  An- 
ti-Semitic pamphlets  and  journals  have  constantly 
published  circulars  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the 
Alliance,  which  were  forgeries,  and  they  have  fabri- 
cated a letter  of  the  German  ambassador  to  Paris — 
Count  von  Wimpfen,  who  committed  suicide  Dec. 
24,  1882 — in  which  he  had  charged  Baron  Hirsch 
with  being  the  cause  of  his  misfortune;  whereas, 
actually,  the  unfortunate  man  had  asked  the  baron 
as  his  best  friend  to  take  care  of  his  family.  They 
have  untiringly  published  an  alleged  addre.ss  of  an 
English  chief  rabbi,  Readclif,  in  which  ihe  Jews 
were  admonished  to  put  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  money  of  the  world,  so  that  God’s  proTn- 
ises  to  Abraham  should  be  fulfilled.  The  source  of 
this  alleged  address  was  a novel,  “ Gaeta,  Dlippel, 
Warsaw,”  by  Hermann  Goedsche,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Prussian  postal  service  because  of 
forgeries  that  he  had  committed,  and  who  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym,  “Sir  John  Ratcliffe.”  So 
whether  right  or  wrong  the  anti-Semitic  cause  was 
only  too  frequently  advocated  by  such  methods. 

Bibliography:  The  German  weeWy  Miltheilunyen  am  >Um 
Verein  zur  Alnvehr  ties  Antisemilmnits,  Berlin,  since  1891, 
is  a repertory  of  the  history  of  Anti-Semitism.  The  generai 
literature  on  the  subject  Is  so  immense  that  it  is  impossibie  to 
give  more  than  a list  of  the  most  prominent  works  : A bibli- 
ography up  to  188:5  was  given  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  The  Jeicish 
Questiijn,  London,  1885,  supplemented  by  I.  Loeb  in  the  liev. 
Et.  Jiiives  lor  the  same  year;  Glagau,  Der  Bihsen-  und 
GrUiidungsschwindel  in  Berlin,  1877;  the  second  part  un- 
der the  title,  Der  B/irsetv-  nnd  Grtlndungssclui'indel  in 
Deutschland.  Berlin,  1877  ; H.  von  Treitschke,  Ein  Wart 
tlher  Unser  Judentlmm,  Berlin,  1880;  W.  Marr,  DerSiegdes 
Judenthums  IWerdas  Germanenlhum.  12th  ed.,  Bern,  1879 ; 
E.  Dilbring,  Die  Judenfrage  als  Raceir-,  Sitten-  und  Cultur- 
frage.  Carlsruhe  and  Lelpsic,  1881 ; Ed.  von  Hartmann,  Das 
Juflenthum  in  Gegenwart  und  Zuhunft,  Lelpsic,  1885;  Ad. 
Stocker,  Das  Underlie  Judentlmm,  Berlin,  1880;  Christlich- 
Social,  Berlin,  1890 ; H.  Ahlwardt,  Der  Verzweiflungsltampf 
derArLschen  17ilkcr  niitdem  Jaderitfiwm, Berlin,  1890 ; Ju- 
denflinten,  parti.,  Dresden,  1892;  A.Wahrinund,  Das  Gesetz 
des  Nomadenthums  und  die  Heutige  Judenherrschaft, 
Carlsruhe,  1887 ; Liebermann  von  Sonnenherg,  Beitrtige  zur 
Gesch.  der  Antisem.  Bewegung,  1885 : A.  Rohling,  Der  Tal- 
mudjude,  Munster,  1871 ; Dr.  Justus  (A.  Brimann),  Judpx- 
spiegel,  Paderbom,  1883;  Ed.  Diaimont,  La  France  Juive, 
Paris,  1886 ; La  Dern iere  BatalUe,  Paris,  1889 ; Le  Testament 
d'un  Antisemite,  Paris,  1891 ; P.  Constant,  Les  Juifs  devant 
VEglise  et  VHistnire,  Paris,  1897  : Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  The 


Jew,  the  Gipsii,  and  El  Mam,  Chicago  and  New  York,  1898. 
Of  the  apologetic  literature  may  be  noted:  Antisemiten- 
spiegel.  Der  Antisemitismus  im  Lichte  des  Christenthums, 
des  Bechts  und  der  Mural.  Danzig,  1892  (Eng.  trans.  by 
Mrs.  Hellmann);  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Israel  Chez  les  Aatinns, 
Paris,  1893;  Th.  Mommsen,  Auch  Ein  TVort  Uher  Unser 
Jndenthum,  Berlin,  1880;  Fr.  Delitzsch,  Schachmatt  den 
Blutlllgnern  Bnhlingund  Justus,  Erlangen,  1883;  B.  Lazare, 
Cnntre  V Antiscrnitisme,  Paris,  1896 ; N.  Chmerkine,  Les  < 'nn- 
seguences  deVAntisemitisme  en  Bussie,  Paris.  1897;  Schrat- 
tenholz,  Der  Antisemiten  Hammer,  1892;  further  literature 
in  the  Thenlngischer  Jahrcshericht,  which  is  published  an- 
nually by  Schwetschke  in  Brunswick. 

D. 

ANTI-SHABBETHIANS.  See  Sn.ABBETiiAi 
Zebi. 

ANTISLAVERY  MOVEMENT  IN  AMER- 
ICA ; The  institution  of  negro  slavery  in  America 
has  been  traced  back  to  tlie  suggestion  of  a pillar  of 
the  Church,  Las  Casas,  wlio  proposed  it  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  enslavement  of  the  American  Indians, 
since  the  latter  were  being  rapidly  exterminated  by 
Spanish  oppression.  Experience  showed  that  the 
negroes  were  better  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of 
slavery.  Given  the  institution,  it  is  not  hard  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  so  receptive  and  assimilative 
a people  as  the  .lews  should  have  adopted  it  from 
the  people  among  whom  they  were  living.  Thus  the 
]Marauos,  who  settled  in  the  New  World  soon  after 
its  discovery,  held  slaves,  and  numerous  references 
are  made  to  Jewish  slaveholders  in 
Jewish  Brazil,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  New 
Slave-  York,  and  New  England,  long  before 
holders.  and  down  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. There  are  several  early  refer- 
ences even  to  American -Jewish  slave-dealers.  The 
growth  of  democracy  and  changed  economic  condi- 
tions had  gradually  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the 
North  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century ; but  in  the  South  slavery  remained  common, 
among  .lews  as  well  as  among  others.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  there  were  among  the  aggressive 
Southei  n sympathizers  some  Jews  who  used,  as  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  keep  slaves, 
the  alleged  fact  that  noble  philanthropists  like  Judah 
Touro  sanctioned  slavery.  The  whole  argument, 
in  reality,  rested  on  a false  assumption  regarding 
Touro’s  attitude  toward  the  institution.  He  evinced 
his  antislavery  views  in  no  uncertain  manner;  for  the 
negroes  who  waited  upon  him  in  the  house  of  the 
Shepards — with  whom  he  lived  for  forty  years — were 
all  emancipated  by  his  aid  and  supplied  with  the 
means  of  establishing  themselves;  and  the  only  slave 
he  personally  possessed  he  trained  to  business,  then 
emaneijiated,  furnishing  him  with  money  and  valua- 
ble advice. 

As  a body,  the  .lews  in  America  took  no  action 
either  for  or  against  the  slavery  question,  though 
individual  Jews  were  numbered  among  members  of 
American  abolition  societies  in  the 
Anti-  early  forties,  and  the  Amencan  and 
slavery  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  its 
Jews.  report,  in  1853,  noted  that  some  Jews 
in  the  Southein  states  “have  refused 
to  have  any  right  of  property  in  man,  or  even  to 
have  any  slaves  about  them,”  and  that  the  cruel  per- 
secutions they  themselves  had  been  subjected  to 
tended  to  make  them  friends  of  universal  freedom. 
But  such  tendencies  were  at  least  partially  checked 
by  the  fact  that  the  Oriental  customs  and  antece- 
dents of  the  Jew  did  not  incline  to  make  him  per  se 
an  enemy  of  slavery,  that  certain  precepts  in  the 
Maimonidean  code  of  laws  were  specifically  antag- 
onistic to  the  emancipation  of  noD-.Jewish  slaves, 
and  that  pecuniary  and  political  cou.siderations  fre- 
quently dictated  an  attitude  friendly  toward  slavery 
among  Jewish  citizens.  Appeals  to  religion  and 
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morality,  however,  could  not  fail  to  produce  their 
effect,  and  Jews  as  well  as  people  of  other  denomi- 
nations were  destined  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
development  of  antislavery  sentiment  in  America,  in 
spite  of  the  pronounced  repugnance  of  a number  to 
“canying  politics  into  the  pulpit.”  Dr.  David  Ein- 
horn.  for  instance,  shortly  after  he  arrived  in  Balti- 
more as  minister  of  the  Har  Sinai  congregation,  took 
strong  ground  against  slaveiy,  first  in  his  monthly 
“Sinai,”  in  1856,  and  afterward  in  the  pulpit.  He 
contended  that  if  it  were  true,  as  asserted,  that  the 
L’niou  rested  on  slavery,  then  with  so  thoroughly 
immoral  a basis  it  would  be  neither  capable  of  sur- 
viving nor  fit  to  survive;  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  as  opposed 
Einhorn  to  its  letter,  demanded  the  abolition  of 
Against,  slavery.  An  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Raphallfor,  Morris  J.  Kaphall,  a New  York  rabbi 
Slavery.  (Jan.  4,  1861),  on  the  national  fast-day 
designated  by  the  President,  aroused 
much  attention  and  comment;  for  in  it  he  con- 
tended on  behalf  of  Judaism  that  slaveiy  had  the 
divine  sanction  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  only 
ignorant  babblers  invoked  the  alleged  “ higher  law  ” 
against  slavery,  since  there  could  be  no  higher  law 
than  the  Bible,  and  this  ordained  slavery.  Numer- 
ous antislaveiy  leaders  immediately  protested  against 
these  views  on  behalf  of  Judaism,  and  refuted  Rap- 
hall’s  arguments.  Dr.  Einhorn  attacked  them  so 
strongly  and  unmistakably  that  he  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  proslavery  leaders,  and  his  life  was  in  danger 
during  the  Baltimore  riots  in  April,  1861.  He  was 
forced  to  flee  from  Baltimore,  and,  rather  than  per- 
mit himself  to  be  muzzled,  he  surrendered  his  posi- 
tion. Other  Jewish  pulpit-leaders  also  took  strong 
ground  on  tlie  subject,  especially  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  This  was  particularl}^  true  of  Ben- 
jamin Felseuthal  and  Liebraauu  Adler  of  Chicago, 
feabato  Morais  of  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Szold  of 
Baltimore,  and  Samuel  M.  Isaacs  of  New  York. 

For  a number  of  years  before  the  war,  Jewish 
laymen  as  individuals  had  been  active  in  the  same 
cause.  Chief  among  these  was  Michael  Heilprin,  the 
distinguished  Jewish  scholar.  He  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  course  of  antislavery  meetings  in 
Philadelphia  a few  years  before  the  war,  and  was 
roused  to  immediate  action  bj'  Dr.  Rap- 
Heilprin,  hall’s  sermon.  On  Jan.  16,  1861,  he 
Pinner,  contributed  a fiery  denunciation  and 
Benjamin,  an  exhaustive  .scholarly  refutation  of 
Raphall’s  views  to  the  “New  York 
Tribune,”  which  at  once  recognized  the  article  edi- 
torially. Thus  Indorsed,  it  commanded  the  widest 
attention ; and  owing  to  this  vehement  but  convin- 
cing repudiation  of  alleged  proslavery  views,  Heilprin 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  public  in  a more  marked 
degree  than  any  other  American- Jewish  antislavery 
champion.  During  the  five  .years  preceding  this 
time,  Moritz  Pinner  had  also  done  yeoman’s  work 
in  the  same  cause  by  circulating  antislaveiy  litera- 
ture and  developing  antislavery  propaganda.  In 
1857  he  started  an  abolitionist  newspaper  in  Kansas 
City,  a proslavery  region;  and  was  an  antislaveiy 
delegate  to  the  state  and  national  Republican  con- 
ventions of  1860,  which  latter  included  other  Jewish 
members.  In  Chicago  as  earlj^  as  1853  Jews  were 
active  in  liberating  an  imprisoned  fugitive  slave,  and 
soon  after  in  securing  German  recruits  for  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  West.  Nor  did  the  South, 
which  produced  such  brilliant  Jewish  workers  in  the 
proslavery  cause  as  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  fail  to  con- 
tribute a fair  quota  also  of  Jewish  antislaveiy  work- 
ers, in  some  instances  as  early  as  1849.  Numerous 
other  examples  of  Jewish  antislaveiy  activitj'  in 


America  are  at  hand.  In  the  West  Indies  some 
Jewish  antislavery  sympathizers  were  to  be  found 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century ; others  actually  de- 
vised efficient  methods  for  rendering  emancipated 
slaves  self-supporting  and  independent.  In  the  United 
States  these  various  tendencies  which  developed  and 
aroused  a sentiment  in  favor  of  the  antislavery  move- 
ment among  Jewish  residents  are  responsible  in  a 
large  degree  for  the  enormous  number  of  Jewi.sh  sol- 
diers who  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Bibliography  : The  articles  and  sermons  referred  to  above ; 
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ANTISLAVERY  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
JE’WS  : The  movement  against  slavery  is  one  of 
the  most  important  efforts  in  the  development  of  civ- 
ilization; and  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  this  subject 
merits  special  attention. 

J.  K.  Ingram,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  “ History 
of  Slavery,”  has  well  pointed  out  that  “our  great 
horror  for  some  aspects  of  slavery  must  not  prevent 
us  from  recognizing  that  institution  as  a necessaiy 
step  in  social  progress,”  by  the  immense  advance  in- 
volved in  the  substitution  of  servitude  for  the  immo- 
lation of  captives ; by  making  possible  the  system  of 
incorporation  by  conquest  and  by  developing  regular 
and  sustained  industrial  life.  Each  of  these  advan- 
tages was  thereby  realized  in  a marked  degree  in 
Jewish  life.  But  it  is  important  also  to  observe  that 
among  the  Hebrews  the  evils  of  the  institution  were 
great!  J-  minimized  in  theory  and  in  practise,  which  In- 
gram refers  to  when  he  states  that  “ when  we  consider 
its  moral  effects,  whilst  endeavoring  to  the  utmost  to 
avoid  exaggeration,  we  must  yet  pronounce  its  in- 
tluence  to  have  been  profoundly  detrimental.”  The 
pronounced  manner  in  which  the  evils  of  the  system 
were  minimized  and  the  hardships  of  the  institution 
were  ameliorated  by  Jewish  law  more  clearly  appears 
in  the  article  on  Suavery.  Such  amelioration  is  nat- 
urally to  be  anticipated  among  a people  believing  in 
the  common  descent  of  all  human  beings  and  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

While  it  is  important  to  note  the  precepts  enjoining 
kind  and  humane  treatment  of  both  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile slaves  which  are  found  in  Jewish  law,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  feeling  of  racial  affinity,  and  the 
idea  that  the  perpetual  physical  subserviency  of  anj^ 
one  Jew  involved  a partial  denial  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  tended  to  restrict  especially  the  enslavement 
of  Jews.  The  tendency  to  abolish  .slavery  among 
Jews,  even  in  early  times,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
following  customs : Unless  a Hebrew  slave  consented 
to  prolong  his  term  of  service,  it  expired  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  year;  a general  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  look  place  in  the  fiftieth  or  jubilee 
year;  on  restoring  the  sum  paid  for  his  purchase  or 
ransom,  a slave  received  a certificate  of  manumission ; 
on  the  death  of  a master  without  heirs  the  slaves 
were  in  certain  cases  set  free;  sometimes  they  were 
tacitly  emancipated,  as  when  they  were  numbered 
among  the  free  Hebrews  selected  to  participate  in 
religious  service. 

The  Bible,  indeed,  records  the  emancipation  of  all 
Hebrew  slaves  in  King  Zedekiah’s  time,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8).  dur- 
ing the  first  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 
but  after  the  withdrawal  of  that  conqueror,  the  more 
powerful  masters  again  forced  their  emancipated 
slaves  into  servitude.  After  the  downfall  of  the  first 
monarchy  the  right  to  hold  a fellow  Hebrew  as  a 
slave  was  regarded  as  at  an  end,  although  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reintroduce  the  enslavement  of  Hebrews 
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immediately  after  the  restoration.  Nehemiali,  liow- 
ever,  successfully  resisted  the  endeavor  (Neh.  v.  5- 
10).  Herod  aroused  much  indignation  by  reestablish- 
ing the  old  law  under  which  a Jew 

Emanci-  could  be  sold  into  slavery  for  crime; 

pation  in  and,  as  the  people  refused  to  purchase 

the  Bible,  such  Hebrew  slaves,  he  overstepped 
the  old  law  by  selling  them  into  foreign 
countries,  to  the  exasperation  of  the  peojile.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  first  monarchy,  therefore,  He- 
brews, generallj^  speaking,  were  not  held  as  slaves 
by  fellow  Hebrews,  though  non-Jewish  slaves  con- 
tinued to  be  common  possessions  among  the  Jews. 
But  prior  to  the  common  era  the  principle  of  the 
abolition  of  all  slavery,  whether  of  Jews  or  of  non- 
Jews,  was  adopted  in  theory  and  in  practise  among 
theEssenes.  Thus,  we  learn  from  Philo  (and  similar 
testimony  is  furnished  by  .Tosephus):  “And  they  [the 
Essenes]  do  not  use  the  ministrations  of  slaves,  look- 
ing upon  the  possession  of  servants  or  slaves  to  be  a 
thing  absolutel}'  and  wholl}'  contrary  to  nature;  for 
nature  hath  created  all  men  free;  but  the  injustice 
and  covetousness  of  some  men  who  prefer  inequal- 
ity, that  cause  of  all  evil,  having  subdued  some,  have 
given  to  the  more  powerful  authority  over  those  who 
are  weaker  ” (Philo,  “ On  a Contemplative  Life,”  ix.). 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  French  statesman 
Isaac  Adolphe  Cremieux,  in  an  address  before  the 
general  International  Antislavery  Congress  held  in 
London  (1840),  proudly  said  on  this  point; 

“ I feel  great  pleasure  in  .ioinlng  this  convention,  because  I 
am  a descendant  of  those  Hebrews  who  were  the  first  to  lu’o- 
claim  the  abolition  of  slavery  ; and  I this  day  only  repeat  what 
the  Jews  have  always  admitted  in  |)rinci])le.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
without  interest  that  I now  recall  to  .your  recollection  that  it 
was  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  which  first  declared  slavery  to  be  a 
crime,  and  that  it  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  Josephus,  a per- 
petual cause  of  perturbation  for  the  state.  In  this  assembly 
this  must  entitle  them  to  the  highest  glory." 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race  among  the  na- 
tions resulted  in  checking  fora  time  the  Antislavery 
Dlovcment  which  .1  udaism  had  been  developing.  Both 
Greece  and  Koine  familiarized  the  Jews,  as  never  be- 
fore, with  slavery  as  a gigantic  and  apparently  in- 
dispensable system;  and  the  Jews  soon  learned  in 
Rome  to  do  as  the  Romans  did.  Roman  inroads 
among  the  barbarians  resulted  in  the  enslavement  of 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  captives;  and  it  was, 
in  fact,  from  such  treatment  of  Slavonic  captives 
that  the  term  “slave”  was  derived.  In  this,  as  in 
other  fields  of  commerce,  Jews  became  conspicuous 
during  the  later  eras  of  the  Roman  empire ; and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  numerous  explicit 
references  to  Jews  as  slave-traders  and  itossessors 
of  slaves.  Particularly  in  the  histoiy  of  Rome  and 
Spain  are  references  encountered  to  Jewish  slave- 
dealers  and  slave-owners  prior  to  800  of  the  common 
era.  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious  seem  to 
have  specifically  sanctioned  siteh  conditions.  These 
dealings  brought  with  them  their  own  punishment 
for  the  Jews,  however;  for  it  is  to  .lewish  rela- 
tions to  slavery  that  one  can  trace  a number  of  out- 
breaks against  the  .lews  on  the  part  of  the  common 
Church  and  the  Christian  state  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  There  was  the  obvious  danger  that  Christian 
slaves  in  the  households  of  Jewish  masters  were 
liable  to  become  converts  to  Judaism ; and  so  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  Theodosian  code.  Pope  Gregoiy  I., 
and  various  other  Church  and  secular  authorities, 
forbade  such  conversions,  and  thereafter  prohibited 
the  acquisition  or  even  the  retention  of  Christian 
slaves  by  .lews.  These  measures  were  directed  not 
against  slavery  generally,  but  more  and  more  against 
the  enslavement  of  Christians.  It  was  not  till  about 
1200  that  the  Church  took  strong  ground  against 


slavery  generally.  Of  course  the  Jews  abandoned 
slavery  as  it  came  to  be  abandoned  by  law  or  custom 
in  the  various  countries  where  they  were  living. 
Jewish  law  seems  throughout  to  have  assured  quite 
generally  humane  treatment  for  slaves  among  Jew- 
ish possessors. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  en- 
slavement of  Jews  became  marked  in  character  in  the 
time  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  common 
era.  When  the  Jews  were  living  in  a land  not  their 
own  the  feeling  displayed  it.self  in  the  establishment 
of  societies  and  funds  for  the  ransom  of  Jewisii  slaves. 
Israel  Abraliams,  in  his  “Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,”  p.  9(1,  says,  “that  Jews  from  the  earliest  peri- 
ods regarded  the  duty  of  ransoming  Jewi.sh  captives 
as  one  of  their  most  pressing  obligations.”  The  pay- 
ment of  money  for  this  purpose  was  always  made 
a first  charge  upon  the  synagogal  funds.  Among 
Spanish  Jews  such  ransoms  were  taken 
Ransom  of  quite  as  a matter  of  course.  Rabbi 
Jewish  Moses  ben  Hanok  in  the  tenth  century 
Slaves  in  was  ransomed  by  the  Cordovan  .Tews; 
the  Middle  and  somewhat  biter  Don  Isaac  Abrav- 
Ages.  anel  devoted  much  money  and  lahor  to 
redeeming  large  numbers  of  Jewish 
slaves.  Numerous  other  instances,  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  are  recorded  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  which  Jews  have  settled,  in  fact,  the  generosity 
and  sense  of  obligation  of  .lews  in  this  respect 
became  so  well  known  that  Jews  were  captured  and 
enslaved  for  the  sake  of  securing  these  ransoms. 
Traces  are  found,  too,  of  purchases  by  Jews  during 
the  Dark  Ages  of  heathen  slaves  solely  for  the  imr- 
pose  of  converting  them  to  Judaism  and  liberating 
them. 

When  African  slavery  was  introduced  in  America, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  again  find  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  and  Dutch'  Jews  engaged  in  the 
slave  traffic,  and  holding  slaves  in  common  with  their 
non-Jewish  brethren.  In  view  of  the  historical  atti- 
tude of  .Tudaism  to  slaveiy,  we  are  not  surprised, 
however,  to  learn  that  Jews,  like  Cremieux,  logically 
and  zealously  threw  themselves  as  such  into  the  anti- 
slavciy  struggle.  In  the  case  of  Cre- 
Abolitionist  mieux  himself,  we  find  that  for  many 
Movement  years  he  had  been  an  earnest,  im  pas- 
in  the  sioned,  and  indefatigable  abolition- 
Nineteenth  1st  before  it  became  his  privilege,  as 
Century,  a member  of  the  French  Provisional 
Government  (1848),  to  announce,  on 
behalf  of  the  Cabinet,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  French  possessions. 

In  England  there  were  .lewish  members  of  the  ab- 
olition societies,  and  Granville  Sharp,  in  his  “Law 
of  Retribution,”  and  Wilbcrforcc,  in  ids  “A  Letter 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,”  freely  em- 
ployed Jewish  teachings  as  arguments  against  sla- 
very. When  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil 
War  it  became  important  for  the  Jewish  pulpit  and 
press  to  give  expression  to  Jewish  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, men  like  Rabbi  G.  Gottheil  of  Manchester,  and 
br.  L.  Philippson  of  Bonn  and  Magdeburg,  forcibly 
combated  tlie  view  announced  by  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, that  .Judaism  regarded  slavery  as  divinel}' 
ordained.  Rabbi  M.  Dliclziner's  “Die  Yerhiilt- 
nisse  der  Sklaverei  bei  den  Alten  Hebraern,”  pub- 
lished in  German  at  Copenhagen  and  Leipsic  in  1859, 
was  rapidly  translated  and  published  in  the  United 
States  in  many  quarters,  and  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  same  direction.  Similarly,  in  Ger- 
many, Berthold  Auerbach  in  his  work,  “ Das  Land- 
haus  am  Rhein,  ” closely  imitated  Mrs.  Stowe  in  arous- 
ing public  opinion  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  through  the  medium  of  fiction ; and  Heinrich 
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Heine  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  establishment  of  the  slave  system  in  America 
that  induced  him  to  give  up  his  intention,  formed 
in  his  early  years,  of  migrating  to  the  United  States. 
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ANTI-TALMUDISTS.  See  Frankists,  Ka- 
raites. 

ANTOINE,  NICOLAS  : French-Christian  theo- 
logian who  became  converted  to  Judaism;  born  of 
Catholic  parents  in  1602  or  1603  at  Briey,  a small 
town  of  Lorraine ; suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake 
in  Geneva,  April  20,  1632.  For  five  j^ears  he  at- 
tended the  college  at  Luxemburg,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  Treves,  and  Cologne  for 
higher  instruction  under  the  Jesuits.  Their  influ- 
ence, however,  seems  to  have  been  nil ; for  when 
Antoine  returned  to  Briey,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  no  longer  an  ardent  Catholic.  The  doctrines  of 
Protestantism  attracted  him,  and  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  converted  by  the  fervent  elociuence  of 
Ferri,  a preacher  of  reputation,  and  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Metz.  The  young  convert 
then  attended  the  academies  of  Sedan  and  Geneva 
in  order  to  study  the  Reformed  faith,  but  the  deeper 
he  delved  into  the  study  of  Protestantism  the  less 
fervent  became  his  enthusiasm ; and  he  very  soon 
arrived  at  the  most  unexpected  conclusion;  namely, 
that  the  Old  Testament  alone  contained  the  truth. 
The  rabbinate  of  IMetz  refused  to  receive  the  young 
man  into  Judaism,  offering  as  an  excuse  the  fear  of 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  authorities;  and  Antoine 
was  advised  to  go  to  the  Netherlands  or  to  Italy, 
where  Jews  enjoyed  more  liberty.  Accompanied 
by  a Christian  clergyman  whom  he  had  known  in 
Sedan,  and  whom  he  attempted  to  convert  to  Juda- 
ism on  the  way,  he  repaired  to  Venice. 

Refused  There  he  found  that  the  prevailing 
Admission  conditions  had  been  too  favorably 
to  Judaism,  depicted.  The  Jews  were  tolerated 
by  the  Venetian  republic  merely  for 
commercial  reasons;  they  were  huddled  into  a 
gloomy  ghetto,  and  were  obliged  to  wear  a yellow 
disk,  which  exposed  them  to  the  wanton  raillery  of 
the  populace.  The  Venetian  Jews  could  offer  An- 
toine no  more  encouragement  than  their  brethren  of 
Metz.  At  Padua  he  met  with  a similar  check.  Ac- 
cording to  the  documents  produced  at  his  trial,  the 
Italian  Jews  gave  him  the  “ diabolical  advice  ” to 
pursue  the  life  of  a pious  Jew  under  the  cloak  of 
the  Church.  Antoine  proceeded  to  Geneva,  where 
he  accepted  a position  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
pastor  and  professor  Diodati.  For  some  time  he 
also  taught  the  upper  class  of  the  college,  but, 
being  an  apostate  from  Catholicism,  he  was  not 
considered  sufficiently  orthodox  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva. 

Antoine,  desiring  to  marry,  sought  another  ap- 
pointment. A new  Protestant  parish  had  j ust  been 
formed  at  Divonne,  a little  village  of  the  district  of 
Gex,  which  had  belonged  to  France  since  1602,  but 
was  now  under  the  religious  jurisdiction  of  Geneva; 
and  there  Antoine  obtained  the  position  of  pastor. 
Once  installed,  he  sought  to  pacify  his  conscience. 


Revealing  his  inmost  convictions  to  no  one,  he  se- 
cretly observed  a thoroughly  Jewish  mode  of  life, 
saying  his  prayers  in  Hebrew  and  ob- 
Protestant  serving  all  the  Mosaic  rites.  In  his 
Pastor,  public  services  he  pronounced  the 
Though,  a name  of  Jesus  as  seldom  as  possible. 
Jew.  He  was  never  known  to  read  the 
apostolic  confession  audibly.  In  the 
communion  service,  instead  of  the  words  “ This  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood,”  he  was  once  heard  to  say, 
“Your  Savior  remembers  you.”  His  sermons,  the 
texts  for  which  were  taken  exclusively  from  Isaiah 
and  the  other  prophets,  became  celebrated  far  and 
wide ; yet  they  lacked  any  peculiarly  Christian  char- 
acteristics. The  peasants  of  Divonne  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  pastor,  who  was  eloquent  in  the 
extreme  and  full  of  kindness  toward  them;  they  were 
not  shocked  by  the  vague  form  of  his  sermons.  But 
the  lord  of  the  adjoining  manor  was  outraged.  One 
Sunday,  Antoine  preached  on  the  second  Psalm, 
which,  according  to  orthodox  Christian  theology,  an- 
nounces the  coming  of  the  son  of  God.  Antoine,  on 
the  contrary,  permitted  himself  to  declare  that  God 
had  no  son  and  that  there  was  but  the  one  God. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  lord;  he  remonstrated 
loudlj'’  with  the  heretical  pastor  and  threatened  to 
denounce  him  to  the  synod.  Antoine  fell  into  gloomy 
despair ; a nervous  attack  deprived  him  of  his  reason. 
To  several  colleagues  from  Geneva  who  had  come  to 
see  him  he  began  to  chant  the  seventy-fourth  Psalm ; 
then  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  exclaiming  that  he 
was  a Jew,  blasphemed  Christianity.  His  condition 
was  recognized  at  once,  and  he  was  pnt  to  bed ; but 
he  escaped  his  watchers,  passed  the  night  wandering 
through  the  country,  and  was  found  the  next  morn- 
ing in  Geneva  in  a most  pitiable  condition,  kneeling 
in  the  streets  and  calling  loudly  upon  the  God  of  Is- 
rael. He  was  placed  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  Feb. 
11,  1632.  Medical  treatment  accomplished  but  little 
for  him.  His  clerical  colleagues  did  all  they  could  to 
induce  him  to  change  his  religion ; but  he  never  ceased 
to  proclaim  that  he  was  a Jew  and  desired  to  remain 
a Jew. 

A charge  of  heresy  could  no  longer  be  avoided ; 
the  chief  of  the  Geneva  police  arrested  Antoine, 
and  instituted  proceedings.  While  he  was  in  prison 
the  clergy  were  tireless  in  seeking  his  reconversion, 
trying  in  vain  to  make  him  sign  a declaration  of 
orthodox  faith.  Bidden  to  formulate  his  religious 
belief,  he  drew  up  twelve  articles,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  an  ecclesiastical  court.  In  them  he  gave 
the  tenets  of  Judaism  in  the  style  of 
His  Im-  Maimonides’  thirteen  articles  of  faith, 
prisonment  and  added  “eleven  philosophical  ob- 
and  jections  against  the  dogma  of  the 
Execution.  Trinity.”  At  the  same  time  he  ad 
dressed  to  the  judges  three  memorials, 
two  of  which  have  been  preserved.  In  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  Metrezat,  a pastor  of  Paris,  and 
others,  the  judges  were  immovable.  The  trial  com 
menced  April  11 ; Antoine’s  attitude,  full  of  dignity, 
aroused  much  sympathy.  The  threats  of  the  judges 
were  of  no  more  avail  than  the  persuasions  of  his 
colleagues.  He  repeated  constantly ; “I  am  a Jew; 
and  all  I ask  of  God’s  grace  is  to  die  for  Judaism.” 
The  court  sought  to  show  that  he  had  promulgated 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Geneva:  this  he  contra- 
dicted most  forcibly.  All  the  efforts  of  the  judges 
were  met  with  the  unchanging  reply,  “With  the 
help  of  God  I am  determined  to  die  in  my  present 
belief.  ” Fifteen  clergymen  or  professors  of  theol- 
ogy were  summoned  as  witnesses.  Several  of  them 
begged  for  a light  sentence,  since,  in  their  opinion, 
Antoine  had  committed  no  sin  by  becoming  a Jew, 
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thougli  for  his  hypocrisy  he  deservecl  imfrockiug 
or  banishment,  or,  at  the  worst,  excommunication. 
Furthermore,  they  said  that  the  matter  ought  not  to 
be  hastened,  and  that  the  advice  of  the  various 
churches  and  academies  should  be  sought.  A fanat- 
ical majority,  however,  insisted  that  the  judges 
should  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  faith,  since  it  was  most  dangerous  to  absolve 
one  who  had  professed  Judaism  while  wearing  the 
garb  of  a Christian  priest.  For  some  days  longer 
the  judges  waited  for  Antoine  to  recant.  As  his  re- 
cantation was  not  forthcoming,  they  pronounced  sen- 
tence April  20,  1632 ; condemning  him  to  be  loaded 
with  chains,  placed  upon  a pyre,  to  be  there  stran- 
gled, and  then  burned.  In  vain  the  clergy  petitioned 
for  a respite ; Antoine  was  executed  the  same  day. 
He  went  to  his  death  serenel}’,  and  died  imploring 
the  mercy  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 

Bibliography  : Sammter,  Alta.  Zeit.  <1.  Jvd.  1894,  Nos.  4 and 

5 ; Rev-  Et.  Juives,  xxxvi.  ItW,  xxxvii.  ltil-180. 

I.  B. 

ANTOKOLSKI,  MARK  MATVEYEVICH: 

Russian  sculptor ; born  in  Wilna  in  1842.  As  a j'oung 
child  he  displayed  a talent  for  art,  and  after  a short 
term  in  the  heeler  (He- 
brew school)  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of 
carving  in  wood.  Ar- 
tistic carvings  in  wood 
executed  by  him  attract- 
ed attention,  and  the 
youthful  artist  was  pre- 
sented to  General  Na- 
zimov,  then  governor- 
general  of  Wilna.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where,  with  the 
aid  of  Mme.  Nazimov, 
he  was  enabled  to  enter 
the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  While 
there  he  maintained 
himself  by  working  in  a 
turner's  shop,  receiving 
a veiy  scanty  compen- 
sation. In  1864  the  silver  medal  of  the  first  order  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  academy  for  his  wood-carv- 
ing, “ The  Jewish  Tailor,  ” which  promptly  gained  for 
him  a reputation.  In  the  following  year  “ The  Mi- 
ser Counting  His  Money,”  a work  executed  in  ivory, 
brought  him  the  large  silver  medal  of  the  academy 
and  a pension  from  the  emperor.  In  1866-67  he  pro- 
duced a bas-relief,  “The  Judas  Kiss,”  and  a group 
modeled  in  clay  entitled  “ The  Descent  of  the  Inqui- 
sition on  a Jewish  Family  at  the  Feast  of  Passover.” 
For  certain  reasons  the  academy  Yvould  not  elect  him 
a member,  but  offered  him  the  unusual  title  of  honor- 
ary citizen,  which  he  declined.  In  1868  Antokol- 
ski went  to  Berlin,  and  after  a short  stay  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  produced  the  famous  statue, 
“Ivan  the  Terrible,”  for  which  he  was  aiipointed  an 
academician  at  the  express  command  of  Emperor 
Alexander  II. , Avho  purchased  the  statue  and  ordered 
a bronze  casting  of  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  statue  represents  the  tyran- 
nical czar  in  one  of  the  intervals  of  remorse. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  work  Antokolski 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  produced  the  colossal 
statue  of  “Peter  the  Great”  (1872),  and  projected 
“Dmitri  Donskoi,”  “Yaroslav  the  Wise,”  and  “Ivan 
III.”  In  his  autobiography  Antokolski  speaks  of 
the  extraordinary  popularity  that  “Ivan  the  Ter- 


rible ” had  among  his  countr3'men,  whereas  his 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  not  appreciated  in 
Russia  till  after  its  successful  exhibition  at  the  Paris 
Salon.  According  to  his  opinion  the  half-mj'thical 
Ivan  speaks  more  feel- 
inglj'  to  the  national 
heart  than  the  epoch- 
making  and  energetic 
Peter. 

In  1874  Antokol- 
ski produced  “Christ 
Bound  Before  the  Peo- 
ple,” which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  en- 
thusiasm. In  1875  he 
returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  while  there 
produced  in  quick  suc- 
cession “The  Death  of 
Socrates”  (1876),  “The 
Last  Sigh”  (1877),  and 
“The  Head  of  John 
the  Baptist”  (1878).  In 
the  same  } ear  his  works 
were  exhibited  at  the 
ParisExposition,  when 
the  juiy  awarded  him 
a first-class  meiial.  He  was  also  created  1y  the 
French  government  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
In  1880  he  received  the  title  of  jirofessor  of  sculpture 
and  settled  permanentlj'  in  Paris.  In  1882  he  pro- 
duced “Spinoza,”  and  later  “ Yermak  ” (the  Cossack 
conqueror  of  Siberia)  and  “Nestor,  the  Annalist.”  At 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  he  exhibited  “ The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty”  and  “Pax,”  the  latter  a j'oung  blind 
Christian  girl  in  front  of  the  Coliseum. 

Of  Antokolski's  career  and  works  the  celebra- 
ted Russian  art-critic  Stassov  gives  the  following 
description : 


Bust  of 


“ Mephistopheles,”  by 
Antokolski. 


(From  a photograph.) 


“Antokolski’s  preeminenne  in  Europe  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878,  where  an  interna- 
tional Jury,  composed  of  artists— delegates  from  all  nations— 


“Death  of  Socrates,”  by  Antokolski. 

(From  a photograph.) 

awarded  him  the  first  and  highest  prize  for  sculpture ; and  in 
hundreds  of  articles  in  the  Journals  the  foreign  critics  never 
weary  of  speaking  of  the  great  [importance  of)  Antokolski. 
Many  favorable  opinions  of  this  kind  have  been  given  in  the 
foreign  press  about  Antokolski.  But  for  us  it  is  a matter  of 
secondary  importance  what  Europe  thinks  of  him.  Much  more 
significant  is  the  question  of  what  he  is  to  us  Russians.  He  is 
the  greatest  sculptor  of  our  age.  He  represents  in  his  person- 
ality something  altogether  different  from  what  all  the  rest  of 
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our  sculptors  stand  for — both  ancient  and  modern.  This  has 
been  manifest  from  the  very  beginning:  of  his  career  when  he 
was  yet  a student.  The  Russian  art  press  then  welcomed  him 
joyfully.  But  when  as  a youth  he  created  his  ‘ Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble ’ he  astounded  every  one.  . . . Since  that  time  his  reputa- 
tion has  steadily  grown,  and  our  sympathies  are  more  and 
more  with  him.  Antokolski  can  not  be  classed  with  the  rest 
of  our  artists,  not  even  with  the  most  conspicuous  among  them. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is  a Jew  and  what  this  means 
in  Russia ; that  before  achieving  anything  he  was  compelled  to 
undergo  hardships  which  no  artist  of  any  other  race  would  have 
been  made  to  undergo.  The  bold  fearlessness  of  Antokolski 
was  the  greater  because,  instead  of  hiding  his  Jewish  origin,  in- 
stead of  causing  it  to  be  forgotten,  he  loudly  proclaimed  it. 
From  the  very  tlrst  he  appeared  before  the  judges  of  the  acad- 
emy and  the  Russian  public  with  subjects  and  types  of  a purely 
Jewish  character.  Fortunately  at  that  time  Russian  society,  at 


“Ivan  the  Terrible,”  by  Antokolski. 

(From  a photograph.) 


least  a great  part  of  it,  began  to  relieve  itself  of  the  shameful 
views  and  opinions  of  former  epochs.  The  preachings  of  Piro- 
gov, that  the  Jews  had  a right  to  live,  resounded  throughout 
Russia  and  found  a ready  response  in  many  hearts.  This  time 
even  the  academy  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  and  it 
granted  Antokolski,  in  1864,  the  second  silver  medal  for  his 
carving  in  wood,  ‘ The  Jewish  Tailor  (“  Vyestnik  Yevropy,” 
1883, 1.  690-b92). 


Bibliography:  Bulgakov,  Naslti  Khiulnzluiiki,  St,  Peters- 
burg, 1889,  i,  14  el  acq.;  v.  Stassov,  Nanha  Slndptura,  in 
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ski (in  Hebrew),  Warsaw,  1897 ; Avtohiofjraflna,  in  Vyest- 
vxk  Yevropy,  1887,  Nos.  9 and  10;  Rashkovski,  Sovremeiinyc 
Russko-Yevrciskiyc  Dyeyateli,  i.  7 et  seq.,  Odessa,  1899;  Ally. 
Zeit.  d.  Jnd.  1883,  p.  670  ; Art  journal,  pp.  103-107,  London, 
1889;  International  Studio,  October,  1897 ; Buduslichnost, 
1900,  No,  3,  pp.  .59,  60. 
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ANTOLI.  See  Anatoli. 


ANTON,  SANCHEZ.  See  Sanchez  Antonio. 

ANTON,  CARL  (originally  Moses  Gerslion 
Colaen) : Author;  born  in  Mitau  (Courland),  of  Jew- 
ish parentage;  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
claimed  descent  from  Hayyim  Vital  Calabrese.  After 
studying  for  seven  years  at  Prague  under  .Jonathan 
Eibenschiitz,  Anton  traveled  in  the  East,  and  on  his 


return  became  a convert  to  Christianity,  and  was 
baptized  at  Wolfenblittel,  The  duke  of  Brunswick 
appointed  him  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Helmstedt. 
He  was  distinguished  from  the  usual  Jewish  convert 
to  Christianity  by  the  fact  that,  though  he  occasion- 
ally reviled  his  former  coreligionists,  he  also  spoke 
well  of  them,  even  vindicating  them  in  his  book  on 
the  Jewish  oath  (“Einlcitung  in  die  .liidischen  und 
Rabbinischeu  Rechte,  dabey  Insbesonderheit  von 
cinem  Jtideneide,”  etc.,  Brunswick,  1756),  against 
.some  of  Eisenmenger's  aspersions.  Anton  took  part 
in  the  well-known  dispute  between  Jacob  Emden 
and  Jonathan  Eibenschiitz,  in  which  he  warmly  de- 
fended the  latter — some  say  at  Eibenschiitz’  retpiest 
(■‘ Kurze  Nachricht  von  dem  Fal.schen  Messias,  Shab- 
bethai  Zebi,”etc.,  Wolfeubtittel,  1752;  “Nachlcse  zu 
Dieser  Nachricht,”  Brunswick,  1753).  He  wrote  a 
Latin  tract  on  the  legend  of  “ The  Wandering  Jew,” 
entitled  “ Commentatio  Historica  de  J udseo  Immortali 
in  qua  luce  Fabula  E.xaminatur  et  Confutatur,  ” 
Ilelm.stcdt,  1756;  translated  Abraham  Jagel’s  cate- 
chism." Lekah  Tob  ” (Good  Instruction),  Brunswick, 
1756;  and  gave  a description  of  a rare  copy  of 
“Shtilhan  ‘Artik  Eben  ha-'Ezer,”  to  be  found  in 
manuscript  in  the  City  Library,  Hamburg.  He  also 
wrote  “ FabuliC  Antiquitatum  Ebraicarum  Veterum,  ” 
etc.,  Brunswick,  1756.  His  “Sammlung  einiger 
Rabbinischer  Gden  nebst  einer  Freyen  Ubersetzung,  ” 
Brunswick,  1753,  is  a curious  production,  as  the  odes 
are  written  neither  in  Hebrew  nor  in  Rabbinic,  and 
would  be  unintelligible  but  for  the  accompanying 
German  translation. 

Bibliography  ; Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  3d  ed.,  x.  371. 
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ANTON  DE  MORTORO  ROPERO.  See 

Ropero.  Anton  de  Mortoro. 

ANTONIA  : The  name  given  by  Herod  the  Great 
to  a fortress  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  formed  a projection  on  the  northwest,  so 
that  it  was  not  till  it  was  destroyed  that  the  Temple 
area  became  a square  (Josephus,  “B.  J.  ” v.  5,  § 2 
and  vi.  5,  § 4).  According  to  the  historian,  the  cir- 
cuit was  large  enough  to  enclose  broad  spaces  for 
quarters  for  troops,  with  courts  and  baths  resem- 
bling a palace.  These  courts  adjoined  the  north  and 
west  cloisters  of  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  Temple. 
There  were  four  corner  towers,  and  the  main  citadel, 
on  a lofty  scarped  rock,  was  said  to  be  50  cubits  high. 
The  corner  towers  were  of  the  same  height,  but  that 
on  the  southeast,  rising  from  lower  ground,  was  70 
cubits  high.  A deep  ditch  separated  the  fortress  from 
the  hill  of  Bezetha  to  the  north  ("B.  J.”  v.  4,  § 2), 
and  the  rock  hid  the  Temple  from  view  on  this  side, 
while  a secret  passage  led  from  Antonia  to  the  inner 
Temple  (“Ant.”  xv.  11,  § 7).  The  rock  so  described 
is  evidently  that  on  which  the  modern  barracks  are 
now  built,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Haram 
enclosure.  This  block  of  rock  is  scarped  on  either 
side,  and  rises  30  feet  above  the  inner  court,  and 
about  60  feet  above  the  ancient  ditch  to  the  north, 
wdiich  is  165  feet  wide.  The  block  is  about  140  feet 
thick  north  and  south,  and  extends  for  350  feet  east- 
ward from  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Haram.  The 
buildings  erected  upon  it  are  comparatively  modern, 
but  the  ancient  Temple  wall,  of  large  masonry 
adorned  with  projecting  pillars,  adjoins  the  scarp 
on  the  west.  The  remains  of  the  underground  pas- 
sage (cut  in  the  rock)  are  found  still  to  the  north 
of  the  present  “ Dome  of  the  Rock  ” in  the  Temple 
enclosure,  leading  northward  in  the  direction  of  the 
east  end  of  the  scarp,  toward  the  position  of  the 
southeast  corner  tower,  wdiich  has,  however,  disap- 
peared in  consequence  of  alterations  in  this  part  of 
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the  Harara.  The  entire  area  of  Antonia  appears  to 
have  been  a quadrangle  of  about  500  feet  north  and 
south  by  350  east  and  west,  or  four  acres. 

Though  rebuilt  and  perhaps  enlarged  by  Herod, 
this  citadel  had  existed  much  earlier.  The  Birah 
belonging  to  the  Holy  House  (Neh.  ii.  8)  was  prob- 
ably a “ fortress  ” — according  to  the  Aramaic  and  As- 
syrian meaning  of  the  word — rather  than  a “ palace,” 
and  the  corner  towers,  Hananeel  and  Meah,  are  men- 
tioned to  the  north  of  the  Temple  (Zech.  xiv.  10, 
Neh.  iii.  1,  Jer.  xxxi.  37).  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  i.  3, 
§ 3)  gives  the  name  Baris  to  the  fortress  which  pre- 
ceded Antonia  on  this  site;  and  in  the  Mishnah  (Mid. 
i.  9;  Tamid,  i.  1;  Zeb.  xii.  3)  the  Birah  is  noticed,  with 
the  passage  leading  to  the  gate  Tadi  on  the  north 


built  in  the  foss  after  Hadrian’s  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem— the  modern  level  being  some  40  feet  higher 
than  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Thus  Antonia  re- 
placed a citadel  guarding  the  Temple  on  the  north, 
which  existed  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  it  had  to  be  taken 
by  Titus  before  the  Holy  House  could  be  attacked 
from  the  north. 

Bibliography  : Buhl,  Gcograijhic  des  Alien  Pal<Min(t,pp. 
141, 1.51, 1.53  ; Von  Alien,  Die  Antonia  und  Hwe  Umgchuny, 
in  Zeit.  Deutach.  PalUst.  Ver.  i.  (50  et  seg. 

C.  R.  C. 

ANTONIA  : The  younger  daughter  of  the  trium- 
vir Mark  Antony  and  sister-in-law  of  Tiberius.  She 


Ruins  of  the  Antonia  Fortress,  Jerusalem. 

(From  Stade,  “ Geschicbte  Israels.”) 


side  of  the  Holy  House.  This  Birah  was  fortified  by 
the  Hasmoneans  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xv.  11,  § 4)  and 
became  the  palace  of  John  Hyrcanus  (“  Ant.”  xvii.  4, 
I 3).  The  northwest  corner  tower  seems  to  have 
been  known,  rather  later,  as  Strato’s  Tower  (“Ant.” 

xiii.  11,  § 2;  “B.  J.”  i.  3,  § 4),  and  here  was  a nar- 
row underground  passage  in  which  Aristobulus  was 
killed.  This  may  be  represented  by  the  rock-cut 
passage  leading  from  the  ditch  northwest  of  An- 
tonia, which  now  ends  at  the  Haram  AVall  built  by 
Herod,  and  probably  once  communicated  by  steps 
with  the  interior  of  the  Antonia  courtyard,  south 
of  the  great  scarp  above  described.  The  ditch  e.x- 
isted  at  the  time  of  Pompey’s  siege  (“B.  J.”  i.  7, 
§ 3),  and  was  artificially  cut  through  the  hill  (v.  4, 
I 2).  It  was  partially  filled  in  by  Pompey  (“Ant.” 

xiv.  4,  § 3),  and  at  the  present  day  the  street  runs 
over  the  “Twin  Pools,”  which  appear  to  have  been 


was  on  friendly  terms  with  Berenice  (the  daughter 
of  Salome)  and  also  with  her  son,  afterward  King 
Agrippa  I.  When  Agrippa  had  dissipated  his  for- 
tune at  Rome  and  returned  penniless  to  Judea,  Pe- 
trus, a freedman  of  Berenice,  bequeathed  by  her  to 
Antonia,  advanced  him  a sum  of  money.  Although 
the  promissory  note  was  drawn  for  20,000  Attic 
drachmas,  Petrus  gave  him  2,500  less.  Being  unable 
to  pay  his  debt  of  300,000  silverlings  to  the  Roman 
treasury,  Agrippa  fled  from  Jamnia  to  Alexandria, 
wliere  the  alabarch,  Ai.exander,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  the  guardian  of  Antonia’s  property  (Jo- 
sephus, “ Ant.  ” xix.  5,  § 1),  supplied  him  with  money. 
Agrippa  then  went  to  Italy,  and  in  order  to  appease 
the  anger  of  Tiberius,  borrowed  the  sum  of  300,000 
silverlings  from  Antonia  and  paid  his  debt  to  the  treas- 
ury. Soon  after  he  also  paid  the  money  back  to  An- 
tonia. Her  son,  afterward  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54), 
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was  educated  together  with  Agrippa,  and  their  mu- 
tual friendship  proved  to  be  a permanent  one. 
Bibliography  : The  accounts  of  Josephus  in  his  Ant.  and 

B.  J.  are  perhaps  taken  from  the  lost  works  of  Claudius  Rufus 

(Mommsen,  in  Hermes,  iv.  322). 

S.  Kr. 

ANTONIA,  PRINCESS  OF  WURTEM- 
BERG  : A Christian  Hebraist  and  cabalistic  scholar, 
born  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centmy ; died 
1679.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many was  an  increased  interest  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage among  Christian  scholars,  and  royal  and  noble 
families  included  it  sometimes  even  in  the  curriculum 
of  their  daughters’  education.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  many  German  women  attained  to  quite  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Hebrew.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  them  was  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Duke 
Eberhard  HI.  of  Wlirtemberg  (1629-74).  She  ac- 
quired a remarkable  mastery  of  Hebrew,  and,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  evidence,  was  well  versed  in  rab- 
binic and  cabalistic  lore.  Esenwein,  dean  of  Urach 
and  professor  at  Tubingen,  wu-ote  as  early  as  Jul}', 
1649,  to  John  Buxtorf  at  Basel  that  Antonia,  “ having 
been  well  grounded  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  in 
reading  the  Hebrew  Bible,  desires  to  learn  also  the  art 
of  reading  without  vowels,  ” and  three  years  later  he 
wrote  to  Buxtorf  that  she  had  made  such  progress 
that  she  had  “ with  her  own  hand  put  vowels  to  the 
greatest  part  of  a Hebrew  Bible.”  Philipp  Jacob 
Spener,  another  pupil  of  Buxtorf,  during  his  tempo- 
rary stay  at  Heidelberg,  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  princess,  and  they  studied  Cabala  together.  Bux- 
torf himself  presented  her  with  a copy  of  each  of  his 
books.  There  is  a manuscript  extant  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Stuttgart, entitled"  UnterschiedlicherRiss 
zu  Sephiroth,”  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Antonia.  It  contains  cabalistic  diagrams,  some 
of  which  are  interpreted  in  Hebrew  and  German. 
Her  praise  was  sung  by  many  a Christian  Hebraist, 
and  one  poem  (in  twenty-four  stanzas  with  her  acros- 
tic) in  honor  of  the  “ celebrated  Princess  Antonia”  has 
been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
John  Buxtorf. 

Bibliography  : Steinsehneider,  Hehr.  Bihl.  xx.  67, 69 ; Ka}"- 

serling,  Jew.  Q^lart.  Rev.  1897,  ix.  509  et  seq. 

M.  B. 

ANTONINUS  IN  THE  TALMUD  : A Roman 
emperor,  and  the  hero  of  Jewish  legends  that  recount 
wonderful  things  about  his  attitude  toward  Jews 
and  Judaism,  and  more  particularly  concerning  his 
friendship  with  Rabbi.  He  is  called  “the  father  of 
Dfl'lDN  ” (Severus)  by  the  Bab}'lonian  Talmud,  but 
which  Roman  emperor  is  actually  meant  by  this 
name  can  hardly  be  determined.  He  has  in  turn  been 
identified  with  Marcus  Aurelius  (Rapoport  and  Bo- 
dek),  Septimius  Severus  (Graetz,  who  identifies 
Rabbi  with  Judah  ha-Nasi  II.),  Caracalla  (Jost  and 
N.  Krochmal),  Elagabalus  (Cas.sel) , and  Lucius  Ve- 
rus  (Frankel).  The  account  in  the  Talmud  is  legend- 
ary, not  historical,  and  no  heed  is  given  to  details, 
or  difficulties  of  a chronological  or  psj’chological 
nature.  The  traditional  religious  discussions  be- 
tween Hadrian  and  Jo.shua  ben  Hananiah,  between 
Akiba  and  Tinnius  Rufus,  between  Shabur  I.  and 
Samuel  Yarhinai,  as  well  as  the  legendary  interviews 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  high  priest 
Simon,  or  between  Ptolemy  and  the  priest  Eleazar, 
may  serve  as  parallels  to  the  various  Antonine  leg- 
ends. Jewish  folk-lore  loved  to  personify  the  rela- 
tions of  Judaism  with  heathendom  in  the  guise  of 
conversations  between  Jewish  sages  and  heathen 
potentates. 

The  legend  of  Antoninus  begins  with  his  earli- 
est youth.  The  mother  of  Rahbi  exchanged  her  son 


soon  after  his  birth  for  Antoninus — the  child  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  In  this  way  .she  and  her 
child  managed  to  escape  the  officers  of  Hadrian,  who 
were  persecuting  the  woman  because  she  had  her  sou 
circumcised.  As  a consequence  Antoninus  imbibed 
with  his  milk  a love  for  Jews  and  Judaism  (Tos. 
‘Ab.  Zarali,  lO/i);  and  it  was  Rabbi,  the  son  of  this 
vicarious  mother,  who  served  as  the  guide  and  friend 
of  Antoninus;  succeeding  fiuall}' in  getting  him  to 
embrace  Judaism  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  72b;  B.  H.  vi.  130, 
131). 

However,  Antoninus,  the  “king,”  did  not  pos- 
ilivel,y  accept  Judaism  in  its  entirety  until  he  had, 
with  the  help  of  his  Jewish  friend,  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated its  fundamental  principles.  Thus  he  chal- 
lenged the  Jewish  conception  of  punishment  after 
death  by  alleging  that  it  was  very  easy  for  both 
body  and  soul  to  exculpate  themselves.  The 
body  could  say,  “ It  is  the  soul  that 
Antoninus  transgresses,  for  just  as  soon  as  it 
and  leaves  me  I am  inert  as  a stone.”  The 

Rabbi.  soul  on  its  part  could  reply,  “The 
fault  is  in  the  body,  for  since  I have 
separated  from  it  I hover  like  a bird  in  the  air” 
(Sanh.  91ffi  et  seq. ; a shorter  form,  Mek.  Beshallah, 
Shirah  ii.).  Rabbi’s  answer  explained  the  right  re- 
lationship between  body  and  soul  by  the  parable  of 
the  blind  man  and  the  lame  one  (“  ilonatsschrift,” 
1873,  p.  75).  Rabbi  also  instructed  Antoninus  con- 
cerning the  resurrection,  which  would  take  place 
quite  differently  from  the  usual  belief  which  in- 
cluded even  the  intact  condition  of  the  grave-clothes 
(Yer.  Kil.  ix.  32b,  Yer.  Ket.  xii.  35«,  where  the 
name  appears  as  Antolinus).  Antoninus  puts  ques- 
tions to  Rabbi  concerning  the  cosmos — as,  for  in- 
stance, what  meaning  there  is  in  the  sun’s  setting 
in  the  west  (Sanh.  915) — as  well  as  questions  con- 
cerning Judaism  proper. 

In  like  manner  Antoninus  could  not  see  why  the 
Jewish  law  appointed  certain  hours  for  pra}'er,  since 
the  latter  should  be  offered  at  an}’  time  that  the  im- 
pulse to  devotion  was  felt  (Tan.  ed.  Buber  i.  196); 
Rabbi  accordingly  showed  him  by  an  apt  illustration. 
But  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  Antoninus 
who  instructed  Rabbi,  making,  for  instance,  the 
statement  that  while  the  unborn  child  receives  its 
vital  principle  at  conception,  the  germ  of  mentality 
and  its  concomitant,  evil  inclination,  are  received  at 
birth  only  (Sanh.  l.c.). 

Legend  has  many  details  concerning  the  personal 
relations  between  the  two.  There  were  sumptuous 
banquets  given  in  honor  of  each  other,  of  which  the 
menus  have  been  preserved  (Gen.  R.  xi.  4,  Esther 
R.  i.  3).  The  emperor  would  take  counsel  of  his 
friend  prior  to  any  warlike  enterprise,  as,  for  in- 
stance, concerning  his  intended  campaign  against 
Alexandria  (this  is  told  regardless  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  a war  at  that  period  between  Rome  and 
Egypt).  He  is  said  to  have  undertaken  this  expedi- 
tion relying  upon  Rabbi’s  assurance, 

Intimacy  based  upon  Ezek.  xxix.  15,  that  he 
of  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Egyp- 
Antoninus  tians  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Shirah 6).  It 
and  Rabbi,  appears  that,  owing  to  political  cir- 
cumstances, the  exchange  of  views 
between  these  friends  was  attended  with  positive 
danger,  although  it  was  arranged  that  there  should 
be  no  third  person  present  when  Antoninus  visited 
Rabbi,  and  that  upon  each  occasion  the  emperor 
should  slay  with  his  own  hand  the  two  servants 
that  knew  of  the  conference  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  IOg).  The 
friends  were  also  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a 
species  of  sign  language.  Thus  the  emperor’s  emis- 
sary brought  Rabbi  the  question  as  to  what  he  should 
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do  to  better  tbe  financial  condition  of  the  state.  Rabbi 
led  the  messenger  into  his  garden,  and  without  sa}'- 
ing  a word  pulled  up  some  of  the  large  radishes  and 
replaced  them  with  3muug  ones.  The  emperor  un- 
derstood the  intimation ; and  by  the  removal  of  the 
heads  of  his  financial  administration  he  effected  a 
wholesome  change  (Gen.  R.  Ixvii.).  Antoninus  had 
two  wishes  most  at  heart : one  was  the  elevation  of 
Tiberias  to  the  rank  of  a “ colon j'  ” — probably  be- 
cause it  was  a Jewish  town ; and  the  second  was  to 
assure  the  succession  of  his  sou  to  the  throne.  He 
could  obtain  either  but  not  both  of  these  requests 
from  the  Senate;  and  he  applied  to  Rabbi  for  coun- 
sel. Rabbi  brought  two  men  into  the  presence 
of  the  messenger,  put  a dove  in  the  hand  of  one  of 
them  and  bade  him  mount  the  back  of  his  fellow. 
Then  he  said  to  him  that  supported  the  other,  “ See 
that  he  whom  thou  earliest  lets  the  dove  go  free ! ” 
Antoninus  understood  the  intimation : his  son,  once 
emperor,  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  raise  Tibe- 
rias to  the  position  of  a colony  (‘ Ab.  Zarah,  lOi).  A 
similar  answer  was  returned  to  the  emperor  by 
Rabbi  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  what  he  should  do 
concerning  his  unprincipled  daughter,  whose  name 
was  Gira.  The  imj^uiry  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
plant  called  Gargira ; that  is,  “ Gar  Gira  ” : Gira 
hath  gone  astray.  Rabbi’s  answer  consisted  of  the 
plant  Kusbarta  (meaning  “Kus,”  sla}',  “brata,”  the 
daughter) . Antoninus  replied  again  by  sending  the 
plant  Karrathe,  which  word  means  “my  extinc- 
tion”: whereupon  Rabbi,  appreciating  the  emperor’s 
unwillingness  to  cut  off  his  posterity,  replied  hy 
sending  the  plant  Hasa,  “Have  mercy  ” (ib.  lOi). 

The  emperor’s  appreciation  of  Rabbi  took  the 
form  of  the  richest  presents,  tracts  of  land  (Yer. 
Sheb.  vi.  86d),  even  sacks  of  gold,  the  mouths  of 
which  were  covered  with  grain  in  order  not  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  Romans.  Rabbi  did  not  wish 
to  accept  these  presents  until  Antoninus  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  time  would  come  when  his  pos- 
terity would  be  very  glad  of  the  gold  in  order  to 
appease  the  greed  of  those  that  should  be  descended 
from  him  (Antoninus)  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  lOi). 

The  earlier  legend  sees  in  Antoninus  only  the  God- 
fearing non- Jew,  so  well  inclined  toward  Judaism 
that  he  erected  an  altar  to  the  Jewish  God,  without 
actually  becoming  a Jew  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  thusalso 
probably  Midr.  Teh.  xxii.  24).  The  later  legend, 
however,  regards  him  as  the  t_ype  of  the  true  prose- 
lyte, pqv  qj,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  at 
His  tile  resurrection  he  will  arise  and  be  the 
Alleged  leader  of  all  proselytes  (Yer.  Meg.  l.c., 
Conversion.  Lev.  R.  iii.).  The  cause  of  his  conver- 
sion is  said  to  have  been  his  inquiiy  of 
Rabbi  whether  he  would  be  entitled  to  partake  of 
Leviathan  in  the  future  w'orld.  Rabbi  assured  him 
he  would  be  considered  worthy,  but  Antoninus 
would  not  believe  him,  because  the  law  concerning 
the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  48)  states  distinctly  that 
no  uncircumcised  one  shall  partake  of  that.  He 
accordingly  entered  the  covenant  of  Abraham  and 
became  a Jew  (Yer.  Meg.  l.c.). 

Bibliography  : Rapoport,  ‘EreTt  Millin,  s.  v.;  idem,  in  Kerem 
Hemed,  iv.  215-239,  vii.  138-214 ; Jost,  Gesch.  del'  Israel- 
iten,  iv.  97  et  seq.,  and  appendix,  p.  232 ; idem,  in  Zion , 1841,  pp. 
10, 27, 41 ; idem,  Literaturhlatt  des  Orients,  1849,  p.  11 ; S.  Oas- 
sel,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Enciflil.  xxvii.  17  et  seq. ; Krochmal, 
He-Haluz,  ii.  72;  Z.  Frankel,  Meho,  p.  192;  Gratz,  Gesch.  2d  ed., 
iv.  485  et  seq.;  idem,  in  Mcmatsschrlft,  i.  236,  401,  430;  Bodek, 
Marcus  .Aurelius  Antoninus,  Leipsic,  1868 ; D.  Hoffmann,  in 
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ANTONINUS  PIUS  (Titus  Aurelius  Ful- 
vus  Boionius  Arrius  Antoninus):  Roman 


emperor;  born  in  the  year  86;  died  in  161;  ruled 
from  138  until  Ids  death.  The  reign  of  this  just 
and  humane  emperor  came  like  a blessing  to  the 
JewLS,  particularly  to  those  of  Palestine.  The  re- 
ligious persecutions  of  Hadrian  had  devastated  the 
countiy,  depopulated  the  cities,  and  made  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  Jews  impossible.  Had 
these  conditions  lasted  much  longer,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  to  the  .Jewish  people  in  the  Roman 
empire.  As  soon  as  the  Jews  knew  of  the  change  of 
rulers,  they  sent  an  embassy,  with  R,  Judah  b.  Sha- 
mu‘a  at  its  head,  to  Rome  to  negotiate  for  improve- 
ment in  their  condition  (Meg.  Ta'anit,  xii.).  Through 
the  intercession  of  an  influential  matron  they  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring 
milder  treatment.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  Ab 
(Aug.,  138  or  139)  the 
emperor  permitted 
the  burial  of  the  Jew- 
ish soldiers  and  mar- 
t3'rs  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  whose  in- 
terment had  been  put 
under  severe  penalty 
(Yer.  Ta'anit,  iv.  ^ 5, 

69g  ; Ta'anit,  sin). 

Half  a year  later 
(March,  139  or  140) 

Antoninus  repealed 
the  edicts  of  Hadrian  curious  Picture  of  Antoninus  Pius 
— which  had  prevent-  th®.  Yiddish  "Yosippon,” 

ed  the  .lews  from  ex-  I’urtii,  1/68. 
ercising  their  religion — on  the  condition  that  the3' 
should  not  receive  prosel3'tes  (Meg.  Ta'anit,  xii. ; 
“Digesta”  of  Modestinus,  xlviii,  8,  11).  Moreover, 
the3"  were  forbidden,  on  peuaffy'  of  death,  to  enter 
Jerusalem.  Those  Jews  who  had  fled  to  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Ha- 
drian gradually  returned  to  their  homes.  The  intel- 
lectual stagnation  of  the  Jewish  people  came  to  an 
end ; and  the  disciples  of  Akiba  founded  a new  center 
of  Jewish  culture  at  Usha,  whither  the  patriarch 
Simon  b.  Gamaliel  II.  also  repaired. 

It  is  stated  to  have  been  in  Antoninus’  reign  that 
the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  have  their  own 
courts,  which  prerogative  was  by  the  Pharisees  con- 
sidered essential  to  religion  (Yer.  Sanh.  vii.  §2,  24i). 
Those  that  dared  to  criticize  the  measures  of  the  em- 
peror were  banished  or  put  to  death  (Shab.  33i).  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  even  under  Antoninus 
the  Jews  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke 
(“Scriptores  Historiis  Augusta',  Antoninus  Pius,” 
ch.  V.).  The  strained  relations  existing  between  the 
Parthiansand  the  Romans  may'  have  encouraged  the 
Jews  to  revolt  and  to  expect  assistance  from  the  Par- 
thians.  But  such  assistance  was  not  rendered,  and 
the  revolt  was  probably'  nipped  in  the  bud;  Jewish 
sources  do  not  even  allude  to  it.  See  also  Antoni- 
nus IN  THE  Talmud;  Simon  b.  Yohai;  Vakus. 


Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  2d  ed.,  iv.  184-186, 
206,  207,  470-473;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Rom,  1.  31. 

L.  G. 


ANTONIO,  DIOGO  : A phy'sician  who  lived  in 
Lisbon  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1539  he  succeeded  Duarte  de  Paz  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Portuguese  Maranos  at  Rome,  charged 
with  the  mission  of  endeavoring  to  prevent,  or  at 
least  to  postpone,  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Portugal.  For  this  purpose  certain  sums  of 
money'  were  entrusted  to  him,  but  he  used  them  for 
obtaining  papal  briefs  of  protection  for  himself  and 
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his  family.  Diogo  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his 
brother  Hector.  See  Antonio,  Hkctor. 


Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Portugal, 
p.  233. 
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ANTONIO,  DOM  : Prior  of  Crato,  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Portugal ; died  1595.  He  was  a natural 
sou  of  Dom  Luis,  brother  of  King  Henry  of  Portugal, 
and  of  the  converted  Jewess  lolauthe,  Henry’s  mis- 
tress, but  was  legitimated  by  his  father.  The  nu- 
merous secret  Jews  of  Portugal  naturally  looked 
forward  to  his  accession  with  satisfaction,  as  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  continue  the  persecution  of  his 
own  mother’s  relatives  and  coreligionists.  After  the 
death  of  Dom  Henry  (Jan.  31,  1580),  Philip  H.  of 
Spain  claimed  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  offered  in 
vain  to  Dom  Antonio  an  annual  income  of  40,000  duc- 
ats, in  addition  to  the  receipts  of  the  priory,  if  he 
would  relincpiish  his  claims.  As  soon  as  Philip  be- 
gan to  wage  war  with  Portugal,  Antonio  had  himself 
proclaimed  king.  The  Duke  of  Alba,  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Spanish  troops,  attacked  the  ad- 
herents of  Antonio  with  the  utmost  fury.  In  the 
battle  of  Alcantara,  Antonio  with  difficulty  avoided 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  foe,  and  fled 
with  a few  thousand  followers  to  Oporto.  Punsued 
thither,  he  was  again  obliged  to  seek  safety  inflight, 
and  died  in  exile.  He  visited  England,  where,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  his  presence  gave  particular  point 
to  the  character  of  Shylock.  Riilip,  the  new  ruler 
of  Portugal,  revenged  himself  most  cruelly  on  the 
IMaranos. 


rabbi  of  Dlisseldorf.  He  left  a commentary  on  the 
“ Sayings  of  the  Fathers  ” (written  at  Naerden,  1723), 
and  a halakic  treatise,  “ Matteh  Aharon  ” (Aaron’s 
Rod),  both  of  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

Luis  Antunes  : A victim  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Coimbra;  born  in  1672.  He  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  for  his  profession  of  Judaism. 

Manuel  Antunes,  of  Lamego,  his  brother  Ka- 
phael,  and  his  sisters  Clara  and  Beatriz,  met  with 
the  same  fate. 

Others  known  under  this  name  are : David  An- 
tunes, author  of  a poem  on  the  martyrs  IMarcos  da 
Almeyda  Bernal  and  Abraham  Nunes  Bernal;  lived 
in  Amsterdam,  1655;  Gabriel  Antunes,  a relative 
of  David,  settled  in  Barbados  in  1680;  and  Aaron  de 
Solomon  Antunes,  printer  in  Amsterdam  from 
1715  to  1720. 

Bibliography  : Revue  Orientate,  1.  280. 

M.  K. 

ANTWERP  : Chief  seaport  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium ; capital  of  the  province  bearing  the  same 
name. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  Jews  com- 
menced to  settle  in  the  city,  as  all  early  data  are 
wanting.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  a 
certain  number  of  Jews  must  have  resided  iu  Ant- 
werp; for  in  the  Memorbuch  of  Mayence,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Deutz,  mention  is  made  of  a place  called 
“Antdorf,  ” in  connection  with  Brabant,  Mechlin, 
and  Brussels,  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  Jews 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death, 
iu  1348-50.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Antwerp 


Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Poi'tugal,  p. 

27ti;  M.  Pliilippson,  Ein  Jlinisterium  unter  Philip  II. — 

Kardinal  Granvclla,  pp.  87  et  sea.,  Berlin,  1895. 

M.  K. 

ANTONIO,  HECTOR ; Brother  of  Diogo  An- 
tonio. He  was  the  representative  of  the  Portuguese 
Maranos  iu  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  .sixteenth 
century,  commissioned  to  adjust  the  finances  of  his 
brother,  and  to  convey  to  Pope  Paul  HI.  a com- 
plaint against  the  inquisitor-iu-chief,  the  Cardinal- 
Infante  Don  Heurique.  The  Portuguese  ambassador 
at  the  Vatican  urged  the  immediate  imprisonment 
of  the  fugitive  Marano,  but  he  was  saved  by  the  in- 
tercession of  the  pope.  Antonio’s  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  suffering  brethren  met  with  no  success. 

Bibliography  : Kayserling,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Portugal, 


ANTONIO,  JOSE  DA  SILVA.  See  Silva, 
Antonio,  Jose  d.v. 

ANTONIO  DE  MENDES.  See  Mendes,  An- 
tonio DE. 

ANTONIO  DE  VERONA  (called  also  Maria 
Antonio)  : Italian  Jew,  resident  in  England  from 
1623-25,  who  seems  to  have  been  a teacher — proba- 
bly of  Hebrew — at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  the 
books  of  which  record  a grant  of  £2  (§10)  to  him  in 
1623-24.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  gave  him  a letter 
of  recommendation  to  Oxford  University,  .Ian.  19, 
1625.  He  is  probably  the  same  Jew  who  had  a pen- 
sion of  £40  (.S200)  granted  him  at  Cambridge  (Calen- 
dar of  State  Papers — Domestic,  1625-26,  p.  98). 

Bibliography  : Athenaeum,  Aug.  27,  Sept.  3, 10, 1887. 

J • 

ANTUNES  : Family  name  of  several  prominent 
Jews. 

Aaron  Antunes  ; Hakam  of  Amsterdam ; lived 
about  the  year  1715.  He  is  known  as  a correspondent 
of  many  rabbis  of  his  day,  among  them  Jacob  Mahler, 


is  intended  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  viii.  136;  Salfeld, 
“Das  Martyrologium  des  Niiruberger  Memor- 
buches,  ” p.  286;  Koenen,  “Geschiednis  der  Joden 
in  Nederland,”  p.  74). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  Jews  of  Ant- 
werp suffered  with  those  of  Brabant  and  Luxemburg 
who  were  driven  out  of  these  districts  in  1359  after 
the  famous  trial  at  Brussels,  at  which  several  had 
been  charged  with  desecrating  the  Host  of  Saint 
Gudule.  A more  humane  spirit  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed here;  for  in  1480  the  authorities  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a charter  permitting  .Tews  to  settle 
among  them,  upon  the  express  condition,  however, 
that  they  should  give  no  occasion  for  scandal. 

Antwerp  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  a com- 
mercial city  it  became  the  center  of  the  East  Indian 
trade  of  the  Portuguese ; and  many  of  the  rich  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  Lisbon  had  branch  houses 
here.  In  1536,  according  to  a document  in  the 
Belgian  state  archives,  Charles  V.  gave  permission 
to  Maranos  to  settle  in  the  Netherlands.  This  doc- 
ument, as  well  as  many  others  relating  to  the  Jews  of 
the  period,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  “ Plakaatboek  ” 
of  Brabant ; but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  collec- 
tion, made  in  1648,  was  at  a later  time 

Maranos  expurgated.  The  magistrates  of  Ant- 
Gran  t e d.  werp  must  have  been  overjoyed  at  this 
Domicili-  promise ; for  not  only  was  the  welfare 
ary  Rights,  of  the  city  a matter  of  their  concern, 
but  they  seem  always  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a spirit  of  tolerance  not  common  at  this 
period.  When  the  letters  patent  of  this  decree 
reached  them  in  1537,  they,  in  affixing  their  official 
seal  to  the  document,  added  the  words  “Le  tout 
sans  fraude  ou  mal  engin.  ” The  Maranos  were  only 
too  willing  to  make  use  of  this  permission,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  acquire  houses  and  set  up  their  businesses 
in  their  new  home.  One  of  these  was  the  rich  Ma- 
rano Francisco  Mendes,  a member  of  the  well-known 
Nasi  family.  At  the  head  of  the  branch  of  his 
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bank,  whicli  lie  had  established  at  Antwerp,  was  a 
younger  brother,  Diego  Mendes.  When  the  Inqui- 
sition was  introduced  into  Portugal  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  was  relegated  to  Antwerp,  and  many 
of  the  Maranos  of  Portugal,  fearing  the  Holy  Office, 
came  and  settled  in  this  city. 

It  was  at  Antwerp  that  Gracia  Mendesia,  wife  of 
Francisco  Mendes,  lived  for  many  years,  having  fled 
there  some  time  before  the  year  1535. 

Gracia  Her  nephew,  Joilo  Miguez  (afterward 
Mendesia.  Don  .loseph  Nasi),  is  said  to  have  oc- 
cupied a prominent  place  among  the 
citizens  of  Antwerp  and  to  have  been  well  received 
by  Maria,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  who  was  at  that 
time  regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  When  Joseph 
moved  to  Italy,  he  tried  to  interest  the  Protestants  in 
Antwerp,  as  well  as  Sultan  Selim  II.,  in  his  scheme 
for  acquiring  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
in  which  to  settle  the  unfortunate  Jews  that  were 
driven  out  of  Spain.  But  the  people  of  Antwerp  did 
not  seem  to  have  thought  much  of  the  project,  and 
lent  him  no  helping  hand.  It  was  at  Antwerp  that 
large  sums  of  money  were  collected  and  sent  to 
Portugal  and  to  Italy  in  the  hope  of  influencing  the 
Inquisition  to  rela.x  its  vigilance  in  the  case  of  the 
secret  Jews.  Gracia  Mendesia,  after  a few  years, 
found  the  burden  too  great  of  trying  to  live  up  to 
a religion  with  which  she  did  not  sympathize;  and 
with  much  trouble  she  escaped  to  Italy,  where  she 
could  openly  profess  Judaism,  and  there  continued 
her  noble  work  in  behalf  of  her  oppressed  brethren 
(Griitz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,”  i.x.  366). 

There  are  accounts  of  other  notable  exiles  from 
the  Spanish  peninsula  living  in  this,  perhaps  the 
oldest,  Flemish  settlement  of  the  Maranos.  Most 
prominent  among  them  were  the  renowned  physi- 
cian Amatus  Lusitanus  (1511),  and,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  traveler  Pedro  Teixeira,  who,  after  hav- 
ing completed  his  journey,  settled  here,  returned  to 
the  Jewish  faith,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels 
(Kayserling,  “ Gesch.  der  J uden  in  Portugal,  ” p.  301 ; 
idem,  introduction  to  J.  J.  Benjamin,  “Eight  Years 
in  Asia  and  Africa,”  pp.  1 et  seq.,  Hanover,  1859). 

There  are  only  a few  data  relating  to  tlie  fate  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  the 
Netherlands  by  Philip  II.  and  his  agent,  the  duke 
of  Alva,  was  sorely  felt  by  them. 
The  In-  though  the  city  authorities  did  all  in 
quisition  in  their  power  to  keep  these  secret  Jews 
the  Neth-  among  them.  It  is  known  that  the 
erlands.  city  councils  of  Arnheim  and  Zlltphen 
answered  Alva  that  there  were  no 
Jews  in  their  towns;  and  this  was  in  a measure  true 
also  of  Antwerp.  This  treatment  of  the  Jews,  es- 
pecially at  Antwerp,  was  of  great  assistance  to  its 
particular  commercial  rival,  Amsterdam,  whieh  so 
greatly  benefited  by  the  large  influx  of  Spanish- 
Portuguese  Jews. 

Many  Maranos  could  not  come  to  Antwerp,  for 
the  path  to  this  haven  was  not  always  free;  and 
at  Vlissingen,  where  they  had  to  pass  the  customs 
officials,  many  hindrances  were  put  in  their  way. 
Such  difficulties,  for  instance,  arose  (Februar}^  1541) 
in  the  case  of  a certain  Don  Andre  de  Carvajal,  al- 
though he  energetically  denied  being  even  a New- 
Chrislian.  He  said  that  he  was  of  noble  birth,  a 
native  of  Toledo,  a good  Catholic,  a doctor  of  theol- 
ogy of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  that  he  had 
never  entered  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  converted  Jews  addressed  a me- 
morial to  the  emperor  in  that  same  year,  in  which 
they  explained  that,  although  they  wished  to  come 


to  Antwerp  to  engage  in  useful  occupations,  they 
were  molested  by  the  government  officials,  who  ac- 
cused them  of  being  Jews,  Maranos,  heretics,  and 
apostates.  If  they  had  in  any  way  unwittingly 
transgressed  any  of  the  emperor’s  ordinances,  they 
begged  to  be  judged  on  these  counts  by  the  burgo- 
masters and  judges  of  Antwerp. 

No  answer  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  em- 
peror. The  officials  of  the  city  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  converted  Jews,  and  in  1545  refused  to  publish 
an  imperial  decree  ordering  all  merchants  that,  had 
come  from  Portugal^  to  leave  the  country  within  a 
month.  When,  in  1549,  this  edict  was  reissued,  the 
burgomasters  at  first  refused  to  sign  the  document. 


Antwerp  Synagogue. 

(From  a drawing  in  possession  of  Prof.  Richard  Gottheil.) 


Their  head,  Nicolas  Van  der  Meeran,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  demand  an  interview  with  the  regent  Maria 
(who  happened  to  be  at  Rupelmonde),  in  order  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Maranos  and  to  exculpate  the 
city  for  having  disobejmd  such  unjust  commands. 
He  was  unsuccessful,  however,  and  the  margrave  of 
Antwerp,  Van  der  Werve,  received  an  order  to  ar- 
rest Gabriel  de  Neigro,  Emmanuel  Maurequez,  and 
Emmanuel  Sarano,  three  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  Maranos.  Van  der  Meeran  received  small  thanks 
for  his  pains,  the  queen  ordering  Du  Fief,  the  proc- 
urator general  of  Brabant,  to  cite  him  before  a tri- 
bunal. Though  the  charge  fell  through  for  want  of 
the  necessary  proof,  its  effect  was  seen  in  the  removal 
of  most  of  the  Maranos  from  Antwerp;  only  those 
being  allowed  to  remain  who  had  resided  there  for 
six  years,  and  who  promised  thereafter  to  follow  all 
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the  prescriptious  aud  cereinouies  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  The  reason  for  this  severe  treatment,  which 
was  due  to  Alva,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Marauos  were  glad  to  escape  the 
yoke  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  join  the  Protes- 
tants. This,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  the  families 
of  Marc  Perez  aud  Emmanuel  Tremellius. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  enabled  a large 
number  of  Maranos  to  return  to  Antwerp;  aud,  to- 
gether with  the  establi-shment  of  the  Calvinist  conven- 
ticles. secret  synagogues  in  the  city  are  mentioned. 
Among  these  Maranos  may  be  mentioned  Don  Manuel 
Alvarez  Pinto  y Ribera,  owner  of  Chilveches,  Abul- 
leque,  and  LaCelada,  nobleman  of  Spain  and  knight 
of  St.  Jago,  from  whom  the  widely  spread  family 
of  Pinto  takes  its  origin  (Israel  da 
Return  of  Costa,  “Adelijke  Geslaciiten  ” in  his 

Maranos  “Israel  en  de  Volken,”  2ded.,  p.  469). 
Discounte-  There  are  accounts  of  a debating  and 
nanced.  literary  society  in  1681,  called  “Aca- 
demia de  la  Virtud,  ” founded  by  Span- 
ish Jews,  similar  to  the  many  societies  of  this  kind 
founded  at  Amsterdam  (Da  Costa,  ib.  p.  469). 

The  state  government,  however,  did  all  in  its 
power  to  prevent  a large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Jews  at  Antwerp,  and  in  1672  it  denied  their  recpiest 
to  take  up  their  permanent  cpiarters  at  Bilborde, 
though  they  offered  five  million  florins  a year  for 
the  privilege.  This  refusal  was  probably  due  to  a 
priest  named  Coriache,  who  presented  to  the  privy 
council  a memorial,  written  by  the  bishop  of  Ant- 
werp, complaining  that  for  the  last  twenty -five 
years  or  more  some  of  the  richest  Jews  of  the  city 
iiad  removed  their  goods  to  Amsterdam  and  had 
there  reentered  the  Jewish  community,  after  having 
lived  for  man)'  years  outwardly  as  faithful  and  obe- 
dient Catholics.  Such  a one  was  Dr.  Spinoza,  who 
for  several  years  had  practised  medicine  at  Antwerp 
(Carmoly,  “Revue  Orieutale,”  i.  176).  The  authori- 
ties even  went  further:  in  1682  they  forcibly  bap- 
tized a child  born  to  Diego  Curiel,  on  the  pretext 
that,  having  been  born  in  a Catholic  country,  he  by 
right  belonged  to  the  Church.  This  Curiel  was  a 
member  of  a well-known  Portuguese  family ; one  of 
his  relatives,  Jacob  Curiel,  otherwise  called  Nunez 
da  Costa — who  had  been  ennobled  by  John  IV. — was 
for  many  years  the  agent  of  Portugal  at  Antwerp. 
Another  Marano,  Franci.sco  de  Silva,  happening  to 
pass  the  host  as  it  was  being  carried  to  a sick-cham- 
ber, neglected  to  kneel  before  it.  He  was  thrown 
into  prison,  although  the  council  of  .state  refused  to 
allow  him  to  be  brought  up  in  court  on  the  charge. 
The  bishop  of  Antwerp,  Ferdinand  de  Beughen, 
made  strenuous  demands  for  the  punishment  of  the 
mdprit,  and  the  clergy  even  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
mand the  total  expulsion  of  Jews  from  Antwerp. 
The  biirgomasters,  when  asked  for  their  opinion  by 
the  council  of  state,  answered  that  the  Jews  had 
brought  to  their  city  the  diamond  trade,  that  they 
were  prosperous,  aud  that  they  lived  quietly  for 
themselves;  so  that  there  was  not  much  ground  for 
complaint.  But  they  added  that  it  might  be  well 
to  force  the  Jews  to  adopt  certain  marks  aud  a dis- 
tinctive dress,  and  to  live  in  a portion  of  the  city 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Whether 
this  was  done  or  not,  history  does  not  record. 

The  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  the  Jews  a certain 
respite.  In  1694  the  officers  of  the  bishop  and  the 
magistrates  attemi)ted  to  put  the  seals 

Respite,  on  the  secret  synagogue;  but  Elijah 
Audrada,  one  of  the  Jews,  defied  them 
to  reestablish  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  .lews  seem  to  have  been  successful  this  time ; and 
they  even  brought  the  matter  before  the  courts,  de- 


manding a restitution  of  certain  property  confiscated 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  Jews  in  Antwerp  are  again  referred  to  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands, by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (April  11,  1713), 
became  part  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  On  Sept. 
16,  1715,  Abraham  Aaron,  a Jewish  merchant,  re- 
ceived the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Antwerp,  which 
rights  were  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade  by 
him  without  restriction.  On  June  13,  1732,  a certain 
Jacob  Cantor,  who  had  lived  for  thirty  years  in 
Brussels,  received  a certificate  of  citizenship  from 
the  magistrates  of  Antwerp.  This  grant  was  an- 
nulled later,  as  one  of  the  qualifications  for  citizen- 
ship was  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
August,  1769,  Abraham  Benjamin,  another  Jew, 
who  for  many  years  had  lived  in  London,  desired 
to  settle  with  his  family  in  Antwerp  and  to  carry 
on  trade  between  England  and  the 
Readmis-  Netherlands.  The  magistrates  were 
sion  to  Citi-  unwilling  to  grant  such  permission ; 

zenship.  fearing,  perhaps,  that  as  the  govern- 
ment was  trying  to  raise  the  status  of 
manufactures  in  the  Netherlands,  it  would  not  look 
with  favor  upon  the  reception  of  a man  who  would 
benefit  English  rather  than  Belgian  trade.  The  fear 
was  also  expressed  that  in  virtue  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen,  Benjamin  might  set  up  a retail  business. 
The  privy  council  (in  whose  hands  was  the  granting 
of  citizens’  rights),  therefore,  proposed  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general to  authorize  the  granting  of  citizens’ 
rights  to  this  Jew  on  condition  that  he  pledge  him- 
self not  to  trade  in  retail ; should  he  thus  trade,  a 
fine  of  a thousand  florins  was  to  be  imposed  over  and 
above  tlie  ordinary  penalties  that  might  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp.  Accordingly 
the  governor-general,  on  Oct.  28,  1769,  authorized 
the  magistrates  to  admit  Benjamin;  but  they  at  the 
same  time  stipulated  that  this  act  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a precedent,  and  that  the  decree  of  17.58, 
which  excluded  the  Jews  from  citizenship,  should 
continue  in  force.  In  October,  1782,  Benjamin  Joel 
Cantor  and  his  brother,  Samuel  Joel  Cantor,  mer- 
chants, made  a similar  request  to  be  admitted  as  citi- 
zens of  Antwerp.  They  were  the  grandchildren  of 
the  .lacob  Cantor  mentioned  above;  and  in  their 
petition  they  alleged  that  their  father,  Joel  Jacob, 
who  was  a native  of  Amsterdam,  had  lived  for  more 
than  eighteen  years  in  Antwerp,  and  that  their  grand- 
father had  been  admitted  as  a citizen  of  the  place. 
The  facts  alleged  by  these  two  brothers  were  offi- 
cially confirmed ; and,  on  the  advice  of  the  governor- 
general,  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp  admitted  the 
applicants  to  citizenship  (Dec.  Hand  24,  1782),  their 
names  being  registered  in  the  Plakaatboek.  Two 
years  later  Levi  Abraham,  a Hanoverian  Jew,  who 
liad  resided  in  Antwerp  for  fifteen  years,  made  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in  order 
to  carry  on  his  trade  in  jewelry  and  in  other  branches. 
The  privy  council  reported  adversely,  however,  on 
this  petition,  alleging  that  the  business  he  desired 
to  carry  on— namely,  that  of  a second-hand  dealer — 
was  suspicious,  at  any  rate  one  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  the  grant  was  refused  (Dec.  4,  1784). 

In  1794  the  French  became  masters  of  Belgium, 
and  the  new  ideas  sown  by  the  Revolution  made 
themselves  felt  here  also.  The  Jews 
Reestab-  were  freer  to  settle  at  Antwerp,  which 
lishment  of  they  did  very  soon  after  this ; though 
Jews.  no  trace  can  be  found  of  their  having 
had  a synagogue  of  their  own.  The 
imperial  edict  of  March  17,  1808,  divided  off  the  .Tews 
living  in  French  countries  into  consistorial  conscrip- 
tions, and  these  again  into  synagogue  districts. 
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Antwerp,  together  with  the  nine  other  departments 
of  Belgium,  was  included  in  the  consistory  of  Crefeld ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  no  delegate  seems  to  have  been 
sent  from  any  one  of  these  communities,  either  to 
the  meeting  of  notables  in  Paris  in  1806,  or  to  the 
Sanhedrin  in  1807.  On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
Belgium  was  united  with  Holland ; and  Jews  came  in 
large  numbers  both  from  tlie  Rhine  district  and  from 
Holland.  The  organization  of  the  various  commu- 
nities planned  by  the  Austrian  governor  in  1814 
was  carried  out  by  the  Dutch.  Antwerp,  as  a prov- 
ince, belonged,  together  with  South  Brabant,  East 
and  West  Flanders,  Namur,  and  Ilainaut,  to  the 
fourteenth  district,  the  chief  synagogue  of  the  dis- 
trict being  at  Brussels.  The  Jews  of  Antwerp  ac- 
quired possession  of  a cemetery  in  1828. 

The  revolution  of  1830  again  made  a change,  and 
Antwerp  became  part  of  the  Belgian  consistory,  of 
which  Brussels  was  the  head.  This  consistory  at 
first  was  made  up  of  five,  and  in  1832  of  seven  mem- 
bers, Antwerp  having  one  scat  therein.  Three  de- 
pendent synagogues  of  the  first  class  were  established 
at  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege.  Although  this  con- 
sistory has  general  charge  of  Jewish  alfalrs  in  the 
country,  and  although  the  government  contributes 
toward  the  annual  expenses,  the  individual  commu- 
nities have  a large  amount  of  freedom.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a private  collection  was  made  and 
a synagogue,  together  with  a school,  worthy  of  the 
community,  which  was  now  continually  increasing, 
was  built.  In  1849,  according  to  official  statistics, 
Antwerp  had  53  registered  Jewish  households  and 
25  non-registered,  which  last  term  probably  refers 
to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  regular  taxes.  In 
1900  the  Jewish  population  of  Antwerp  was  8,000. 
At  the  large  synagogue  the  old  Amsterdam  Portu- 
guese minhagisi  followed;  but  during  the  exodus  of 
the  Russian  Jews  in  the  j^ears  following  1881  several 
thousands  of  them  settled  in  Antwerp,  and  there 
erected  a number  of  synagogues  and  meeting-houses 
with  a minhag  closely  allied  to  the  German-Polish. 

The  present  (1901)  rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  syna- 
gogue is  D.  S.  Hirsch,  who  bears  the  official  tille 
“Ministre  Officiant  du  Culte  Israelite.” 

One  of  the  chief  industries  practised  by  the  poorer 
Jews  of  Antwerp  is  that  of  diamond-cutting,  the 
rose  diamond  being  a specialty  of  their  work.  The 
diamond-cutters  number  between  600  and  700. 

A Hebrew  printing-press  was  established  at  Ant- 
werp in  1565  by  Christopher  Plantin  (1514-89). 
The  type  and  specimens  of  the  work  done  there  may 
still  be  seen  in  Plantin 's  house  (in  the  Marche,  du 
Vendredi),  which  is  now  the  “ Musee Plantin.”  Per- 
mission to  print  Hebrew  books  was  given  to  Plantin 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  11.  on  Feb.  31, 1565.  The 
first  book  with  Hebrew  characters  printed  in  Ant- 
werp seems  to  have  been  “ Hebrsea,  Chalda?a,  Gneca 
et  Latina  Nomina  Virorum,  Mulierum  . . . suis 
quBcque  characteribus  restituta,  cum  latina  iuterpre- 
tatione.”  In  the  following  years  there  were  pub- 
lished here  (ntl'T’UR  =Anversa): 

1.566  “Biblia  Hebraica,”  cum  punctis;  1 vol.  4to;  2 vols.  8vo;  4 
vols.  16mo. 

1567  “ Pentateuchus  seu  quinque  Libri  Mosis,  Hebraice,”  cum 
punctis,  1 vol.  8vo. 

1.568  Stanislai  Grespil  “ De  Multiplici  Siclo  et  Talento  Hebraico,” 

1 vol.  8vo. 

1.569  "Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,”  1 vol.  4to  (part  of  the 

Polyglot) . 

“ P.saimorum  Liber,”  1 vol.  8vo. 

“ Alphabetum  Hebraicum,”  1 vol.  8vo. 

1570  “ Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice”  (part  of  the  Polyglot). 

“(irammatica  Hebraea”  . . . auctore  Johanne  Isaaco,  1 
yol.  4to. 

1.572  “Thesaurus  Hebraic®  Lingu®— Grammatica  Chaldma,” 
etc.  (parts  of  the  Polyglot). 


1573  "Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,  et  Latine.”  8 vols.  fol. 
(Pol.vglot). 

“Biblia  Hebraica,”  sine  punctis,  1 vol.  8vo. 

1.574  “Hagiographa  Hebraice”  (Psalm.s,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel, 
^ Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles),  sine  punctis,  1 vol.  12mo. 

. „Psalterium  Hebraicum,”  sine  punctis,  1 vol.  24mo. 

10(5  Itinerarium  Benjamini  Tudelensis  ...  ex  Hebraico 
Latinum  factum  Beiied.  Aria  Montano  interprete,”  1 
vol.  Hvo. 

1.580  “Biblia  Hebraica,”  4to. 

1581  “Psalterium  Hebraice,”  1 vol.  16mo. 

Joannes  Drusius— “ Interpretum  Vetenim  Grmcorum, 
Aquil®,  Symmachi,  Theodotionis  . . . qu®  extant  frag- 
menta  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  Hebraice,  Gr®ce,  et  Latine,” 
1 vol.  8vo. 

1.582  “Biblia  Hebraica,”  1 vol.  4to. 

Jani  Drusii,  “Ad  Voces  Ebraicas  Novi  Testamenti  Com- 
mentarius  . . . ” 1 vol.  4to. 

L584  “ Biblia  Hebraica.  Eorundem  Latina  interpretatio  Xantis 
Pagnini  Lucensis,  recenter  Benedicti  Ari®  Montani  His- 
^ I)ani®,”  ...  1 vol.  fol. 

“Psalmi  Hebraice,”  sine  punctis,  1 vol.  16mo. 
“Interpretum  Veterum  Gr®corum.  Aquil®,  Symmachi, 
Theodotionis  . . . qu®  extant  fragmenta  in  Psalmos 
Davidis,  Hebraice,  Gra'ce,  et  Latine  ex  Editione  Joannis 
Drieschii,”  1 vol.  8vo. 

1.588  “Prophet®  Minores,  Hebraice,”  1 vol.  12mo. 

BiBi.ioonAPiiY  : For  the  earlier  period  : M.  C.  Rahlenbeek,  Les 
Juifsd  Anrers  in  Revue  de  Bckiiiine,  1871,  viii.  137-146,  from 
documents  in  the  State  Archives  of  Belgium:  Kmile  Ouver- 
leaux,  Notes  et  Documents  sur  les  Juifs  de  BeUnque  sous 
VAncicn  Regime,  in  Rev.  Et.  Jnives,  vii.  117  et  see/.,  2.52  et 
set/.;  idem,  viii.  'Mi  ct  seq.;  idem,  ix.  264  et  seq.;  Carmoly,  Essai 
sur  I'Histoire  dcs  Isr-aelitescn  Bclguiue,  in  Revue  Orientate, 
i.  42 ct  seq.  For  modern  times;  [H.  Sommerhausen], Brie fe 
aus  Beigicn,  in  Monatsselirift,  i.  499  et  scii.,  ,541  et  scg.; 
idem,  Briefc  aus  BrllsscJ,  in  Monatsselirift,  ii.  270  ct  seq.-, 
Verordeningen  rnor  het  Israi’Utiscli  Kcrkqenootscliap  hin- 
nen  het  Koningrik  der  Nederlanden,  The  Hague,  1822. 
For  Hebrew  typography  at  Antwerp : Steinschneider,  Jtid. 
Tlipngraphic,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  EneyklopUdie.  xxvi. 
74a : idem.  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  22,  315,  44, 49,  3088;  L6on  Degeorge, 
La  Maison  Plantin  d Anrers,  pp.  133  et  seip,  Paris,  1886. 
For  the  Jewish  diamond-cutters  at  Antwerp:  Monatsselirift, 
Vi.  304;  L.  Soloweitschik,  L'n  Proletariat  Mcconnu,  p.  115, 
Brussels,  1898. 

G. 

ANUSIM.  See  Mahanos. 

APAMEA  ; Among  the  many  towns  bearing  tliis 
name,  the  following  are  of  importance  with  reference 
to  Jews; 

1 . Capital  of  the  province  of  Apamene,  Syria ; situ- 
at(‘d  on  the  Orontes,  south  of  Antioch.  Like  the  other 
cities  of  Syria  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  vii.  3, 3),  Apamea 
probably  had  a large  Jewish  population,  though  there 
are  no  records  extant  as  to  the  settlement  of  Jews 
there.  According  to  Josephus  (“B.  J.  ” i.  10,  ^ 10), 
Antipater  sent  his  sons  to  Apamea  with  soldiers  to 
Julius  Ciesar,  who  was  hard  pressed  at  the  time.  The 
rabbis  considered  Syria,  and  especially  Apamea,  as, 
in  a certain  degree,  belonging  to  Palestine.  Both  the 
Jerusalem  Targumim  considered  the  city  of  She- 
pham  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  situated  on  the  northern 
border  of  Palestine,  to  be  identical  with  Apamea. 
The  similarity  of  sound  in  the  two  names  is  no  doubt 
accountable  for  the  identification;  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  similarity  that  was  sometimes 

written  R'DSDN-  But,  since  the  latter  word  means 
also  Spain,  this  has  led  to  many  errors. 

Of  the  tribes  of  the  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  Kad- 
monites  (Gen.  xv.  19),  the  rabbis  .said  that  they  will 
belong  to  Israel  only  in  the  Messianic  age ; and  R. 
Simon  b.  Yohai  (second  century)  refers  the  last- 
named  trib(‘  to  Apamea  (Gen.  R.  xliv.  23;  see  “Mo- 
natsschrift,”  xxxix.  50).  Since  Apamea  virtually 
belonged  to  Palestine,  the  first-fruits  brought  by 
Ariston  from  that  town  were  accepted  for  .sacrifice 
in  Jerusalem  (Mishnah  Hal.  iv.  11).  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Jewish  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Apamea 
spared  the  Jews  who  lived  in  their  midst,  and  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  murdered  or  led  into  captivity 
(Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  18,  § 5).  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  this  vicinity  is  unknown.  Under 
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the  name  Fami,  Efamia,  the  town  still  flourished  dur- 
ing the  Arabian  middle  ages;  but  is  now  a mass  of 
ruins  near  Kal'at  el-Medik,  in  the  pashalic  of  Tar- 
ablus  (Ritter,  “Erdkunde,”  xvii.  1077  et  seq.). 

2.  City  in  Pluygia,  a country  to  which  Antiochus 
the  Great  transplanted  man}"  Plebrews  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xii.  3,  § 4).  By  order  of  Flaccus,  a large 
amount  of  Jewish  money — nearly  100  pounds  of 
gold — intended  for  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  was 
confiscated  in  Ai)amea  in  the  year  C2  n.c.  (Cicero, 
“Pro  Flacco,”  ch.  xxviii.).  According  to  the  Jew- 
ish “Sibylline Books”  (i.  261),  Ararat,  where  Noah’s 
ark  rested,  was  in  Phrygia;  and  the  exact  spot  is 
pointed  out  as  the  source  of  the  great  JIarsj’as.  At 
this  place  was  situated  the  ancient  city  of  Celena?, 
whose  inhabitants  were  compelled  by  Antiochus 
Soter  to  move  farther  down  the  river,  where  they 
founded  t he  city  of  Apamea  (Strabo,  xii.  577).  Coins 
minted  in  Apamea  in  the  third  centiny  bear  the  ef- 
figy of  Noah  and  his  wife,  together  with  the  word 
“Noah”  (Keinach,  “Lcs  Monnaies  Juives,”  p.  71, 
Paris,  1887).  Besides  the  legend  of  Noah,  the  Enoch 
legend  was  also  current  in  Apamea,  as  in  the  whole 
of  Phrygia  (Stephen  of  Byzantium,  s.v.  'Ikoviov). 
The  two  are,  however,  interwoven;  and  perhaps 
“ Anuakus  ” or  “ Nannakus,  ” as  the  hero  of  the  Enoch 
legend  is  called,  is  a combination  of  the  names  Noah 
and  Enoch.  The  legend  seems  to  have  taken  shape 
from  the  circumstance  that  Ajiamc-a  had  the  addi- 
tional name  Kijicj-oc  = “ark  ” (Ramsay,  “The  Cities 
and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,”  I.  ii.  669-672;  Schiirer, 
“Gesch.”  3(1  ed.,  iii.  14-16). 

The  passages  in  the  Talmud  relating  to  witchcraft 
in  Apamea  (Ber.  62rt)  and  to  a dream  in  Apamea  (Nid- 
dah,  30^d  jirobably  refer  to  the  Apamea  in  Phrygia 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  fabulously  distant 
habitation.  Similarly  the  much-discussed  passage, 
Ycb.  115(!»,  which  treats  of  the  journey  of  the  exilarch 
Lsaac,  should  also  be  interpreted  to  mean  a journey 
from  Carduene  to  Apamea  in  Phrygia ; for  if  Apamea 
in  jMesene  were  meant  (Briill’s  “ Jahrb.”  x.  145)  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  the  Babylonians  should  have 
had  any  difficulty  in  identifying  the  body  of  such  a 
distinguished  personage. 

3.  Town  of  Mesene.  Stephen  of  B^yzantium  de- 
scribes it  {s.v.  ’ATva/ieia)  as  surrounded  by  the  Tigris 
at  the  point  where  the  river  divides.  Ptolemy, 
(“  Geographike,”  v.  18)  sa3’s  it  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (compare 
Pliny',  vi.  146).  Apparently  these  were  two  differ- 
ent cities,  which  seem  to  liave  been  close  together — 
as  is  expressly'  stated  in  Kid.  71/'/ — the  upper  and  the 
lower;  one,  probably' the  upper,  was,  so  far  as  its 
Jewish  inhabitants  were  concerned,  pure ; that  is,  its 
inhabitants  were,  in  the  rabbinical  sense,  of  legiti- 
mate Jewish  descent;  the  other  was  mixed.  Nol- 
deke  (“  Mandaische  Grammatik,”  p.  26)  suggests  that 
the  dialect  spoken  in  lower  Apamea  was  akin  to  the 
Mandican.  The  place  is  now  called  Korna  (Ritter, 
“Erdkunde,”  xi.  1021). 

Bihliography  : Selier  Cassel,  article  Jitdeii,  in  Ersch  and 

(iruber,  Encuhloix'idie,  xxvii.  ITS;  Neubauer,  G.T.p.SiG: 

Berliner,  Bcitrdiie zni-  GeDqraith ie  KmJ  Kthniiqraph ie  Bahy- 

hinienn,  in  Proyramm  des  Berlinei'  Ralihiner  Seminars, 

1883,  pp.  19,  33;  Gratz.  Das  Kiiinorcieh  Mesene,  in  Pra- 

aramm  des  Breslauer  Babbiner  Seminars,  1879,  p.  37. 

S.  Kr. 

AFELLA : A real  or  fictitious  name  of  a Jew 
referi-ed  to  by  Horace  as  extremely  credulous.  Cre- 
dulity seemed  to  the  Roman  writers  synonymous 
with  Jewish  beliefs  in  general,  and  “ Apella,”  from 
Horace’s  expression  “credat  Jiuhauis  Apella”  (“Sat- 
ires,” I.  V.  100),  became  the  by-name  for  a credulous 
man.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  is  merely' 
an  epithet  (from  a,  privative,  amlqie/lts,  skin)  equiv- 


alent to  the  Latin  “curtus”  (see  Porphyry’s  com- 
mentary' on  Horace,  ed.  W.  Mey'er,  Leipsic,  1874). 
This  etymology  was  accepted  by  Geiger  (“  Quid  de 
Judaeorum  moribus,  etc.,”  p.  42)  and  by  Renan  (“  Les 
Apotres,”  p.  113),  but  is  altogether  fictitious,  as  has 
been  shown  by  J.  A.  Hild  (“R.  E.  J.”  xi.  37)  and  T. 
Reinach  (“Auteurs  Grecs  et  Romains,”  p.  245),  who 
see  in  it  a very  common  Greek  name  of  the  period, 
contracted  from  Apollodorus.  Josephus  (“Contra 
Apionem,”  ii.  7)  speaks  of  an  excellent  historian  of 
that  name;  Petronius  (“ Satyricon,”  p.  64)  mentions 
another;  and  Apella  is  the  name  of  a freedman  men- 
tioned by'  Cicero.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
Jewish  name  at  all.  S. 

APELLES  OF  ASC ALON : Counselor  and  com- 
panion of  the  emperor  Caligula  (37-41).  After  a ca- 
reer of  debauchery  he  went  on  the  stage  and  became  a 
tragic  actor  (Philo,  “ De  Legatione  ad  Cajum,”  xxx.). 
Apelles  was  imbued  with  a deep-seated  iiatred  of  the 
Jews,  which,  through  constant  companionship,  he 
was  enabled  to  transmit  to  Caligula.  In  this  he  was 
aided  by  another  courtier,  Helicon  of  Egypt,  who 
was  the  emperor’s  fool,  and  who  made  a specialty'  of 
deriding  and  burlesquing  the  Jews  (tb.  xxvi.  et  seq.). 
"When  the  embassy'  of  Alexandrian  Jews,  headed  by 
Philo,  arrived  at  Rome  to  plead  before  Caligida  for 
the  equal  rights  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  community, 
it  was  opposed  by  Apelles  and  his  companion,  who 
lent  their  support  to  Apion  and  his  anti-Jewish  dele- 
gation. Philo  and  his  friends  were  dismissed  in 
auger  by'  Caligula.  Apelles,  whom  his  eccentric 
master  frequently  submitted  to  whimsical  tortures 
(Suetonius, “ Caligula,”  xxxiii.),  may,  at  length,  have 
met  his  death  on  such  an  occasion  (Philo,  l.c.  xxx.), 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
he  may  have  been  living  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
(Suetonius,  “Vespasian,”  xix. ; where  “Apollinari” 
or  “Apellari  ” may'  really'  stand  for  “Apelli”). 

Bibliography  : Pauly-Wissowa,  BcaJ-EncyMnpddie  der 
Klassisehen  Altertiaims  Wisscnscliaft, i.26SS;  Griitz,  Gesch. 
d.  Jmte)i,  3(1  ed.,  iii.  363  et  sey. 

H.  G.  E. 

APES. — Biblical  Data;  These  animals  are  men- 
tioned in  I Kings,  x.  22,  and  the  parallel  passage  in 
II  Chron.  ix.  21,  as  having  been  brought,  with  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  and  peacocks,  by  ships  of  Tarshish  from 
Ophir  (compare  II  Chron.  viii.  18).  The  Hebrew 
name  fo;/’isa  loan-word  from  the  Tamil  A'cijn,  from 
which  indeed  the  Teutonic  is  also  a loan  with 
the  lo.ss  of  the  guttural,  so  that  the  Hebrew  and  the 
English  words  are  identical.  In  Egy'ptian  the  form 
f/Cfe  occurs.  The  Indian  origin  of  tlie  name  has  been 
used  to  identify  Ophir  with  Abhira  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  (see  Vinson.  “Revue  de  Philologie,”  iii.). 
The  Assyrians,  however,  were  acquainted  with  Apes, 
which  were  brought  to  them  as  tribute.  Apes  are 
not  now  and  almost  certainly'  nev'cr  were  either  indig- 
enous to  Palestine  or  acclimatized  there. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  rabbis  ap- 
pear to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  Apes. 
They'  knew  that  they  were  like  man,  and  for  that 
reason  the  blessing  on  Him  “who  varieth  his  crea- 
tures ” was  to  be  said  at  sight  of  an  ape  (Ber.  58J). 
They'  compared  man  in  old  age  to  an  ape(Eccl.  R.  i. 
2;  Tan.,  Pekude,  3).  To  see  an  ape  in  a dream  is  un- 
lucky', because  of  his  ugliness  (Ber.57i).  Apes  were 
regarded  as  a luxury' (Eccl.R.vi. 11), and  were  trained 
to  perform  as  servants,  to  clear  out  vessels  (Yoma, 
29^/),  or  to  pour  Avater  on  the  hands  (Yad.  i.  5). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ivas  erroneously'  thought 
that  it  took  them  three  y'ears  to  bring  forth  (Bek.  8rt), 
and  they'  Avere  included  in  the  class  of  beasts,  Avith 
the  dog,  Avild  ass,  and  elephant  (Kil.  viii.  6).  To 
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harness  any  of  these  would  not  be  reckoned  an  in- 
fringement of  Deut.  xxii.  10.  There  was  a legend  to 
the  effect  that  of  the  three  classes  of  men  that  built 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  one  was  turned  into  Apes  (Sanh. 
109a:  compare  Yalk.,  Gen.  62).  Ajies  were  used  asa 
method  of  disadvantageous  comparison ; thus,  Sarah 
was  to  Eve  as  an  ape  to  man;  Eve  to  Adam;  and 
Adam  to  God  (B,  B.  58a). 

In  the  days  of  Enosh  the  human  race  degenerated 
and  began  to  look  like  Apes  (Gen.  R.  xxiii. ).  The  DIo- 
hammedans  have  a legend,  referred  to  in  the  Koran 
(suras  ii.  61,  62;  vii.  163),  to  the  effect  that  certain 
Jews  dwelling  at  Elath  on  the  Red  sea  in  the  daj's 
of  David,  who  yielded  to  the  temi)tation  to  fish  on 
the  Sabbath,  were  turned  into  Apes  as  a punishment 
for  Sabbath-breaking  (Lane,  “Thousand  and  One 
Nights,”  iii.  550). 

There  is  another  animal  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
which  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  category  as 
the  ape ; since  its  resemblance  to  man  was  so  great 


Damascus  by  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  (I  Kings,  xx.  29 
et  fseq.).  See  Apiikk,  Battle  ob\  The  site  is  dis- 
puted. The  common  opinion  is  that  the  town  lay 
east  of  the  Jordan  and  that  the  name  is  preserved 
in  the  modern  Eek,  three  miles  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Jordan.  Latterly 
the  opinion  has  gained  credence  that  it  was  the 
same  Aphek  as  that  mentioned  in  Josh.  xii.  18  and 
I Sam.  iv.  1,  in  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
the  supposition  being  that  the  Syrians  were  inva- 
ding Israel  from  the  western  side  as  being  the  most 
vulnerable.  In  the  same  place  Joash  ahso  gained 
a victory  over  the  Syrians  under  Beu-hadad  III.  (II 
Kings,  xiii.  17).  See  also  illustration,  p.  664. 

Bibliography  : Smith,  Historical  Gcourapliu  of  the  Holii 

ifUKi,  index,  s.v. ; Buhl,  Gcouraphie  dcs  Altcii  Pnliistina, 

P.21:i.  J.  F.  IdcC. 

APHEK,  THE  BATTLE  OF:  This  event, 
described  in  I Kings,  xx.  26-34,  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  iirolouged  warfare  between  northern 


Apes  Led  and  Carried  as  Tribute. 

(From  Layard,  “ Nineveh.”) 


that  its  dead  body,  like  that  of  a man,  would  render 
a tent  unclean  (Kil.  viii.  5).  Its  name  bas 

been  interpreted  variously  as  a chimpanzee  or  orang- 
utan; while  some  regard  the  animal  as  altogether 
fabulous  and  identical  with  mtitn  D3N.  “stones  of 
the  field”  (Sammter,  Mislmayot  [translation],  i.  77; 
Job,  V,  23). 

Bibliography  : Lewisolin,  Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,  pp.  84- 
67, 13.56 : Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  lib.  III.  cap.  xxxi.:  Levy,  Neu- 
hebr.  Worterh. ; Jastrow,  Diet. ; Kohut,  Aruch,  s.v. 

J. 

APHARSACHITES  ; A tribe  living  in  Sama- 
ria, who  objected  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  by 
the  Jews,  and  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Darius  (Ezra,  iv.  9,  v.  6,  vi.  6).  They  had  been  trans- 
ported to  Samaria  b}^  Asnapper  (Ezra,  iv.  9).  Their 
identity  has  not  been  full3^  established.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  term  has  been  misunderstood  and 
designates  in  reality  certain  officials.  See  Apiiar- 
siTES.  G.  B.  L. 

APHARSITES  : Assyrian  subjects  transplanted 
into  Samaria  by  Asnapper.  In  Ezra,  iv.  9.  they  are 
found  intriguing  against  the  Jews,  and  this  led  Ar- 
taxerxes  to  issue  orders  for  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  cease,  G.  B.  L. 

APHEK  : The  name  of  several  places  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  most  famous 
was  the  scene  of  a severe  defeat  of  Ben-hadad  II.  of 


Israel  and  the  Arameans  of  Damascus.  The  Syri- 
ans. who,  under  Ben-hadad  II.,  had  been  defeated 
by  Israel  the  year  before  in  a conflict  among  the  hills 
of  Samaria  (I  Kings,  xx.  23),  stationed  themselves  in 
the  lowland,  which  they  believed  a more  advan- 
tageous position.  Their  rendezvous  was  probably 
Aphek,  in  the  north  end  of  the  great  plain  of  Sharon. 
They  were  again  defeated,  and  after  being  blockaded 
in  Aphek  they  surrendered  to  Ahab,  who  treated  them 
mercifully  and  allowed  them  to  return  to  Damascus. 
One  result  of  the  victory  was  that  a truce,  lasting 
over  two  years,  was  concluded  between  Israel  and 
Damascus,  so  that  the  following  year  (854  b.c,)  Ahab 
and  Ben-hadad  were  found  fighting  side  by  side 
against  the  Assj-rians,  War,  however,  broke  out 
aaain  in  853,  when  Ahab  was  killed  at  Ramoth- 
Gilead.  J-  F.  McC. 

APHORISMS.  See  Maxims. 

APHRAATES,  THE  PERSIAN  SAGE  : The 

name  by  which  a Syrian  homilist  of  the  fourth  century 
■was  known.  His  homilies,  written  between  the  years 
337  and  345,  are  valuable  to  the  Jewish  historian; 
for  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  church  fa- 
ther was*  ever  so  strongly  influenced^  by  rabbinical 
Judaism  as  this  defender  of  Christianity  against  the 
Jews.  Georgios,  bishop  of  the  Arabs  (about  780), 
notes  Aphraates’  dependence  upon  Jewish  doctrine 
(see  his  letter  about  Aphraates  in  Wright,  “The 


Aphraates 

ApiJ^oros 
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Homilies  of  Aphraates,”  V.  36).  Wellhausen  has  noted 
" how  completely  the  Syriac  Church  was  bound  to 
Jewish  tradition,  even  in  the  fourth  century,”  and 
has  pointed  outtliat  this  "‘is  shown  stn'kingly  by  the 
‘ Homilies  of  Aphraates’  ” (Bleek,  “Einleitung  in  das 
Altc  Testament,”  4th  cd.,  1878).  Funk  and  Ginzberg 
(■•  Die  Haggada  bei  den  Kirclienviltern,”  i.  1,  76,  Am- 
sterdam, 1899,  and  in  “ Honatsschrift,”  pp.  64,  119, 
153, 155, 158,  221,  228)  both  show  many  parallel  pas- 
sages from  Rabbinical  literature  with  which  the  Scrip- 
tural explanations  of  Aphraates  coincide.  In  certain 
very  important  questions  concerning  the  soul,  God, 
retribution,  etc.,  he 
shows  himself  a doc- 
ile pupil  of  the  .lews. 

His  doctrine  of  the 
two  attributes  of  God 
— justice  and  mercy 
— is  decidedly  .Jewish 
(see  horn.  vi.  6,  114, 
and  other  passages); 
it  is  often  encoun- 
tered in  Rabbinical 
literature  under  the 
familiar  designations 
of  “ IMiddat  ha-Din  ” 
and  “ Middat  ha-Rah- 
amini  ” ; its  oldest  rab- 
binical source  is  Sifix' 
to  Deut.  (ed.  Fried- 

His  Doc- 

trine  of  the  ’ P, 

Attributes 

found 

in  Philo,  as  Siegfried 
("Philo,”  p.  213)  has 
shown.  Aphraates. 
in  agreement  with 
the  rabbis,  declares 
that  God’s  mercy  is 
for  men  living;  while 
His  justice  is  admin- 
istered after  their 
death.  He  holds  also 
that  divine  justice— 
the  activity  of  the 
Middat  ha-Din — does 
not  begin  immedi- 
ately after  death,  but 
only  on  the  day  of 
judgment.  Aphraa- 
tes’ eschatology  — 
still  adhered  to  by  the 
Nestorians — is  based 
upon  the  theory  that 
tlie  human  soul  has  a 
double  entity : (<0  the 


Afka  (Ancient  Aphek),  Near  Sidon  : on  the  Source  of  the  River  Adonis 
(Now  Nahr  Ibrahim). 

(From  a photograph.) 


natural”  soul,  which  is  im- 
mortal, btit  is  buried  with  the  body  after  death,  re- 
mainingwithout  consciousness  until  the  resurrection, 
and  (b)  the  “ heavenly  ” soul,  which  after  death  reverts 
to  its  heavenly  nature  (hom.vi.  13).  This  pectiliar 
conception  of  a soul-slumber  (TjivxoTravvvxta),  it  has 
been  shown  (“  Mouatsschrift,”  1899,  p.  64),  was  wide- 
spread among  the  Jews  in  Aphraates’  time.  In  the 
Talmud  (Shab.  1525)  it  is  stated  that  the  soul  resides 
in  the  body  during  the  first  year  after  death. 

Now,  since  neither  reward  nor  punishment  can  be 
predicated  of  a sleeping  soul,  Aphraates,  to  be  con- 
sistent, is  compelled  to  adopt  the  position  contended 
for  b)'  him,  which  is  that  only  on  the  day  of  .ludg- 
ment  is  recompense  dealt  out  (horn.  viii.  7,  end). 

The  difference  between  the  pious  dead  and  the 
wicked  dead  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sleeping  condi- 


tion of  the  former  is  free  from  any  unpleasant  feel- 
ing, while  that  of  the  latter  is  punished  by  disagree- 
able dreams  (horn.  viii.  8).  Thus,  Aphraates  refers 
to  the  godless  rich,  “ who  sit  in  sorrow 
Future  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  think  not 
Condition  of  tliis  world”  (horn.  xxii.  423, 1, 15, 16), 
of  Pious  and  which  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  mcan- 
Wicked.  iug  retribution  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  would  imply.  In  the  same 
manner  Aphraates,  with  his  description  of  life  in  par- 
adi.se,  based  upon  rabbinical  haggadic  lines  (Funk, 
p.  158),  does  not  intend  to  depict  the  condition  of  the 

pious  after  death,  but 
to  portray  their  state 
after  resurrection. 

This  is  clearly  evi- 
dent when  the  trans- 
ition from  the  de- 
scription of  the  dead 
to  that  of  paradise  is 
made  in  the  words, 
until  the  time  when 
all  the  just  shall  rise 
again.  ” In  this  way 
also  is  he  to  be  under- 
stood when  he  says 
“ that  the  earlier  ones, 
who  were  strong  in 
the  faith,  will  not  re- 
ceive their  reward 
until  the  later  ones 
come”  (see  Funk,  p. 
156;  horn.  ix.  8);  that 
is,  all  who  die  must 
wait  for  their  recom- 
pense until  the  resur- 
rection. The  sugges- 
tion must  therefore 
be  rejected  that  Aph- 
raates herein  teaches 
the  rabbinical  theory 
that  the  resurrection 
will  take  place  only 
when  tlie  full  num- 
ber of  souls  appointed 
by  God  shall  have 
received  their  bodies 
(Yeb.  62ff);  for  there 
is  no  trace  of  this  in 
ills  works. 

The  last  judg- 
ment, according  to 
Aphraates,  does  not 
exist  either  for  the 
perfectly  pious,  who 
arise  immediately  and 
at  once  participjate  in 
eternal  life,  or  for  the  absolutely  wicked,  who  are  de- 
livered over  to  the  torments  of  hell  witliout  judgment; 
therefore,  “ the  judgment  will  be  only  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  who  are  called  sinners;  . . . those  who  have 
few  faults  the  .Judge  will  reproach  . . . and  assign 
them  to  eternal  life  as  their  portion  after  the  judg- 
ment. And  those  sinners  whose  transgres.sions  are 
manifold  will  be  sentenced  in  the  judgment  and  go 
into  suffering  [hell]  unto  eternity”  (liom.  xxii.  433, 
line 2;  p.  434,  line  7).  This  conception  of  Aphraates 
is  none  other  than  the  familiar  theory  of  Hillel  (R. 
H.  165)  concerning  the  divine  mode  of  judgment. 
While,  then,  the  condition  of  man  at  the  resur- 
rection depends  upon  the  grace  of  God,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  depends  upon  man;  that  is, 
upon  the  pious.  Tnerefore,  Aphraates  holds  the 
opinion  that  “in  all  times,  from  the  beginning  and 
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unto  eternity,  there  will  be  pious  and  upright  men 
on  earth.  ” * 

This  is  also  of  rabbinical  origin;  for  the  rabbis 
teaeh  that  the  world's  e.xistence  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  the  pious  in  it;  the  only  disagreement  is 
in  the  necessary  number  of  these  “ pillars  of  the  uni- 
verse.” -I-  A fixed  period  is  set  for  the  world : “ For 
the  world  will  exist  for  6,000  years,  like  to  the  six 
days  of  the  Lord,  and  then  the  Sabbath  of  God  will 
begin  ” (bom.  ii.  13,  p.  36,  line  5).  This  millenuarian- 
ism  is,  however,  not  to  be  ascribed  to  rabbinical 
influence  upon  Aphraates;  for  it  belongs  to  the  oldest 
elements  of  Christianity,  taken  over  from  Judaism; 
indeed,  Aphraates  refers  to  “the  tradition  of  our 
sages.”  This  is  mentioned  because  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  whole  method  of  Aphraates,  who  herein 
also  teaches  consonantly  with  the  rabbis  (compare 
Sanh.  97ff). 

The  knowledge  of  Aphraates’  personal  relations 
with  Jews  is  limited  to  what  may  be  learned  from  his 
writings.  For  instance,  he  maintains  that  the  hom- 
ily “Upon  Persecution”  (horn,  xxi.)  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  arguments  against  Christianity  made 
to  him  by  a Jewish  sage  (the  epithet  “hak-kima  ” 
here  is  not  a title,  like  the  old  “hakam,”  but  “sage  ” 
in  general).  His  frequent  vigorous  attacks  on  Jew- 
ish sages  and  disputants  also  show  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  influence  that  the  rabbinical  teach- 
ings exercised  over  him,  he  entered  the  lists  against 
his  teachers  more  than  once.  One-half  of  this  collec- 
tion of  homilies  is  an  avowed  defense  of  Christianity 
against  Judaism;  and  his  characteristic  piinciple  is 
that  attack  is  the  best  defense.  Therefore,  he  inveighs 
(horns,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xv.)  against 

Defends  circumcision,  Passover,  the  Sabbath, 
Christian-  and  dietary  laws,  the  chief  portions  of 
ity  Against  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  in  order  to 
Judaism,  proceed  to  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  “chosen  people  ” (horn,  xvi,).  In 
his  apologetics  for  Christianity,  next  to  tlie  defense 
of  tlie  designation  “Son  of  God”  for  Jesus  (Iiom. 
-xvii.),  it  is  celibacy  that  he  mainly  upholds  against 
Jews  and  heathen  (horn,  xviii.).  In  horn.  xix.  he 
disproves  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews.  But  to  his 
honor  be  it  said,  that,  unlike  other  ancient  Chris- 
tian apologetes,  such  as  Origen  and  .Jerome,  who 
owed  much  to  Jewish  teachers,  his  writings  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  any  bitterness  toward  them 
personally,  a characteristic  which  Noldeke  (“Gbt- 
tinger  Gelehrte  Anzeiger,”  1867,  p.  1512)  was  the  first 
to  indicate.  It  should  not  be  concluded  that,  because 
Aphraates  attacked  Judaism  only  in  the  last  ten  of  his 
homilies  (which  veere  compo.sed  after  the  war  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  Romans  in  337),  this  at- 
tack was  the  result  of  ill-feeling  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  the  former  favoring  the  Persians,  the  lat- 
ter opposing  them.  Aphraates  showed  not  the  slight- 
est traces  of  personal  ill-feeling  toward  the  Jews;  and 
his  calm,  dispassionate  tone  proves  that  it  was  only 
his  firm  conviction  of  Christianity  that  caused  him  to 
assail  Judaism.  The  fact  that  in  the  first  half  of  his 
work  he  did  not  attack  it  is  easily  explained;  the 
themes  he  treated,  such  as  fasting,  love,  faith,  prayer, 
etc. , furnished  no  basis  for  polemics  against  Jews. 
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L.  G. 

APHRASCHUS  RACHMAILO'WICZ.  See 

Affras  Raciimaelovich. 

APHRODITE : Greek  name  for  the  goddess 
of  love.  Among  Orientals,  addicted  to  sensuality, 
she  was  worshiped  under  many  formsand  figures.  The 
word  'Atppoderr/  (ApJdoret,  Aphrotet,  Aplirodet),  which 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  derived  from  Greek,  plainly 
shows  its  Semitic  origin;  for  upon  closer  inspection 
it  is  proved  to  be  identical  with  Ashtoret  (mnK’Jl)  (F. 
Hommel,  “Neue  Jahrbiicher,”  exxv.  176;  H.  I.ievy, 
“Die  Scmitischen  Fremdwbrter  im  Griechischen,” 
Berlin,  1895,  p.  250).  Aphrodite  was  considered  so 
peculiar  to  Syria  that  she  was  worshiped  there  as 
’A^podhri  Ivpia,  or  the  Syrian  Aphrodite  (see  Patily- 
Wissowa,  “ Realencyklopildie  der  Klassischen  Alter 
thums  Wissenschaft,”  i.  2774). 

There  existed  in  Palestine  a recognized  Aphrodite 
eiilt:  (1)  in  Jaffa  (Pliny,  “Historia  Naturalis,”  v. 
129);  (2)  in  Acre  (ancient  Acco),  which  city  possessed 
a bath  adorned  with  a painting  of  the  goddess,  where 
even  the  patriarch  Gamaliel  did  not  on  that  account 
refuse  to  bathe  (Mishnah  ‘Ah.  Zarah,  iii.  4;  Yalkut, 
Deut.  888) ; (3)  in  Bozrah  at  the  time  of  R.  Simeon 
ben  Lakish  (Talmud  Yerushalmi.  Sheb.  viii.  385). 
These  cities  were  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by 
pagans.  When,  under  Emperor  Hadrian,  even  Je- 
rusalem became  a pagan  city  with  the  name  Hilia 
Capitolina,  the  strong  heathenish  inclination  of  its 
inhabitants  displayed  itself  in  the  erection  of  a tem- 
ple to  Venus  upon  Mount  Golgotha  just  outside 
the  city  (Sozomeu,  “ Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  1 ; Jerome,  “Epis- 
tolie,”  xiii. 

Probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
was  the  bird  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  worshiped  by 
the  Samaritans  and  which  maj"  have  been  the  dove, 
an  attendant  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

Bibliography;  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  3d  ed.,  iv. 
155 ; Schiirer.  Geschichte  des  Jildischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter 
Jesu  Christi,  i.  565  and  584. 

S.  Kr. 

APIKOROS  (pi.  APIKORSIM):  In  common 
Jewish  parlance  this  word  is  used  to  signify  that  a 
man  is  a heretic,  unsound  in  his  belief,  or  lax  in  his 
religious  practise.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ’EircK'upog,  but  Maimonides  (Commentary  on 
the  Mishnah,  Sanh.  xi.  1),  deriving  it  from  the  New 
Hebrew  “ipSH  = freedom,  explains  it  to  mean  one 
who  refuses  obedience  to  the  Law.  In  the  Mishnah 
(see  also  Acts,  xvii.  18)  the  word  DIDp’QN  evidently 
means  an  adherent  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy : the 
context  shows  this  clearly.  It  reads:  “All  Israelites 
have  a share  in  the  future  world.  The  following, 
however,  have  no  share  in  the  future  world : He  who 
says  there  is  no  resurrection  [the  words  mirin  [0 
are,  as  Rabbinowitz  has  proved,  interpolated],  he 
who  says  the  Law  has  not  been  given  by  God,  and 
an  DVilp'SN  ” (Sanh.  x.  1,  Gem.90q).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Apikoros,  in  this  connection,  refers  to  a 
man  who  refuses  to  believe  in  life  after  death.  In 
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commenting  upon  Num.  xv.  31,  Sifre  (Nura.  112) 
says : “ For  the  word  of  the  Lord  he  lias  despised ; 
this  is  the  Sadducee : and  his  commandment  he  hath 
broken;  this,  the Apikoros.” 

The  first  mention  of  Epicureans  in  relation  to 
Judaism  is  found  in  Josephus,  “Ant.”  x.  11,  § 7: 

“ Those  who  read  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  may  thence  dis- 
cover how  the  Epicureans  are  in  error  who  cast  Providence  out 
of  human  life  and  do  not  believe  that  God  takes  care  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  nor  that  the  universe  is  governed  and  held 
by  that  blessed  and  immortal  being,  but  say  that  the  world  is 
carried  along  of  its  own  accord,  without  a ruler  and  provider ; 
which,  were  it  destitute  of  a guide  to  conduct,  as  they  imagine, 
it  would  be  like  ships  without  pilots  which  we  see  drowned  by 
the  winds,  or  like  chariots  without  drivers  which  are  overturned 
—so  would  the  world  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  its  being  carried 
without  a providence  and  so  perish  and  cotne  to  naught,” 

Undoubtedly  this  i.s  the  original  meaning  of  Api- 
koros. See  also  Frankel,  “ Monatssclirift,  ” 1852,  p. 
212,  who  finds  Epicureanism  to  have  affected  Juda- 
ism in  the  time  of  Antigonus  of  Soko. 

The  Talmudic  authorities  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  either  did  not  know  the  real  meaning  of 
the  term  or  extended  it  intentionally. 
Meaning'  of  Some  say:  “Apikoros  is  one  who  de- 
th.e  Term  spises  a rabbi, or  who  insults  his  neigh- 
in  Tal-  bor  in  the  presence  of  a rabbi,  or  one 
mudic  Lit-  who  says,  ‘ What  good  did  the  rab- 
erature.  bis  do  to  usV  .The}’  study  Bible  and 
Mishnah  tmn?  [for  their  own  pleas- 
ure or  for  their  own  benefit].’”  Another  opinion 
sees  the  type  of  the  Apikoros  in  the  school  of  Ben- 
jamin the  Physician,  who  taught:  “What  good  did 
the  rabbis  do  to  us?  They  have  neither  permitted 
the  raven  nor  prohibited  the  dove,”  evidently  mean- 
ing that  their  whole  work  was  of  little  consequence. 
Another  opinion  sees  an  Apikoros  in  a man  who 
speaks  of  the  rabbis  disrespectfully  as  “ these  rab- 
bis,” or  addresses  his  teacher  by  his  name  instead  of 
calling  him  “ Rabbi  ” (Sanh.  99A  lOOu)- 
In  the  Tosefta  (Sanh,,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  xiii.  5,  p. 
43)  the  term  is  evidently  used  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  materialist  where  it  is  said:  “The  Minim  [Ju- 
dfEO-Christians],  the  apostates,  the  informers,  and 
the  Apikorsim  are  punished  in  hell  forever.”  The 
same  passage,  with  slight  changes,  is  found  in  the 
Talmud  (R.  H.  and  from  it  the  doctrine  of 

the  eternity  of  hell  for  the  Apikorsim  is  taken  into 
the  codes  of  Alfasi  {ad  loc.  ed.  Vienna,  2095)  and 
of  Maimonides  (“A”ad  ha-Hazakah,  Hilkot  Teshu- 
bah,”  iii.  5;  see  also  Lampronti,“  Pahad  A'izhak,”  s.v. 
DJn'J,  who  upholds  the  belief  in  the  eternity  of  hell 
against  Leon  di  Modena). 

The  Midrash  sees  a type  of  th"  Apikoros  in  the 
snake  (Gen.  R.  xix.).  In  Talmud  L'erushalmi  (Sanh. 
X.  21d),  Korah  appears  as  a type  of  the  Apikoros  by 
his  ridicule  of  the  Law’.  He  asks  Moses  whether  a 
blue  garment  requires  fringes:  and  when  Moses  an- 
swers in  the  affirmative,  Korah  says:  “How  ridicu- 
lous ! One  blue  cord  suffices  to  comply  with  the  Larv, 
while  a garment  which  is  all  blue  does  not  ” (see  also 
Num.  R.  xviii.  2 and  Tan.,  Korah,  2,  where  the 
word  “ Apikoros,  ” however,  does  not  occur). 

The  “ Shulhan  ‘ Aruk  ” defines  Apikoros  as  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Law  and 
in  prophecy  (“  A”oreh  De'ah,  ” § 158,  2).  The  laws  con- 
cerning such  an  unbeliever  are  very  strict.  He  may 
be  killed  directly,  or  his  death  may  be  caused  indi- 
rectly {ib.).  A scroll  of  the  Law',  otherwise  a sacred 
object,  if  w’l'itten  by  an  Apikoros,  shall 
In  Rabbin-  be  burned  {ib.  § 28i,l).  A rabbi  of  rec- 
ical  Codes,  ognized  standing  can  not  be  excom- 
municated, even  if  he  be  a sinner;  but 
if  he  read  a book  W’litten  by  one  of  the  Apikorsim 
his  immunity  ceases  {ib.  § 334,  42).  A man  suspected 
of  being  an  Apikoros  is  not  permitted  to  read  the 


prayers  befftj'e  the  congregation  (“  Orah  Hayyim,” 
^ 53, 18).  If  an  Apikoros  says  a benediction,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  respond  with  “ Amen  ” {ib.  § 215,  2). 

The  later  rabbis  extend  the  term  “ Apikoros  ” still 
further  than  the  Talmudic  rabbis.  Moses  Chages, 
in  his  “Leket  ha-Kemah  ” (“A’oreh  De'ah,”  p.  103'q 
Amsterdam,  1697),  thus  inveighs  against  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  blindly  the  authority  of  the  medie- 
val rabbis : “ Satan  enters  through  a needle’s  eye  and 
teaches  people  first  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  rabbis 
of  their  age,  and  having  become  accustomed  to  this, 
they  reject  what  displeases  them  even  of  the  words 
of  great  men  like  Maimonides,  saying,  ‘ He  was  also 
merely  a man  of  flesh  and  blood  and  subject  to  error 
like  one  of  us;  but  it  is  a fundamental  principle  of 
our  religion  that  every  one  who  denies  the  author- 
ity of  a religious  W’ork,  great  or  small,  is  called  an 
Apikoros.  ’ ” Similarly,  Eliezer  Papo  (rabbi  in  Silis- 
tria,  Bulgaria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century)  says  in  his  very  popular  text-book  of  re- 
ligious ethics,  “Pele  A'o’ez,”  p.  185,  Vienna,  1876: 
“One  who  doubts  or  ridicules  one  word  of  the  Torah 
or  of  the  rabbinical  authors  is  an  Apikoros  in  the 
fullest  sense,  an  infidel  w’ho  has  throw’n  off  the  yoke ; 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  him.  ” 

Bibliographv  : Lampronti,  Pahad  Tizhak,  s.v.  Dmp'BN  ; 

Rapopoit,  'Erek  MilUn,  s.v.;  Hamburger,'  R.  B.  T.  supple- 
ment I.,  under  Epikuriier. 

D. 

APION : A Greek  grammarian  and  sophist  of 
Alexandria,  noted  for  his  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jew’s; 
born  in  the  Great  Oasis  of  Egypt  betw’een  20  and  30 
B.C.,  died  probably  at  Rome  between  45  and  48.  As 
Joel  (“  Angriffe  des  Heidenthums,”  etc.,  p.  8)  points 
out,  his  name,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  bull-god 
Apis,  indicates  his  Egyptian  origin.  He  w’as  sur- 
named  also  Pleistonikides,  or  son  of  Pleistouikes  (Sui- 
das,  and  in  his  epitaph  in  “Corpus  luscript.  Grtec.” 
iii.,  addenda  47425),  “the  man  of  many  victories”; 
also  IMochthos  (“  the  industrious  one  ”).  Apion  him- 
self claimed  to  have  been  born  in  Alexandria  (see 
Willrich,  “Juden  und  Griechen  vor  d.  Makkabii- 
ischen  Erhebung,”  p.  172),  but  it  seems  that  he  was 
only  brought  thither  when  very  young,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  house  of  Didymus  the  Great,  the  gi'am- 
marian  (born  63  b.c.,  died  about  1).  He  w’as  a pu- 
pil of  the  centenarian  Euphranor,  while  Apollonius, 
son  of  Archibius,  was  his  pupil  rather  than  his 
teacher.  When  Theon,  head  of  the  Homeric  gram- 
mar school  at  Alexandria,  died,  Apion  succeeded  him 
in  that  position,  preferring,  how’ever,  the  fanciful 
etymological  method  of  Didymus  and  the  allegorical 
one  of  Krates  to  the  rigid  traditional  system  of  Aris- 
tarchus. But  it  was  chiefiy  as  an  itinerant  lecturer  on 
Homer  that  he  gained  his  great  popularity  (Seneca, 
“Epistolje,”  Ixxxviii.).  In  this  capacity  he  traveled 
through  Greece  and  Italy,  first  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  who,  disdaining  his  unscholarly  manner, 
called  him  the  “World’s  Drum”  {cymbalum  mnvdi). 
In  Rome  his  charlatan  methods  {vitiuni  ostentationis, 
Gellius,  “Noctes  Atticse,”  V.  14)  failed  to  impress  the 
people  favorably.  It  was  in  the  tumultuous  and 
excitable  city  of  Alexandria,  chiefly  under  Caligula, 
that  his  opportunity  for  using  his  superficial  knowl- 
edge to  advantage  came  to  him.  He  utilized  both 
tongue  and  pen  in  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
liopulace,  and  sedulously  fanned  the  flame  of  discord 
during  the  conflict  that  broke  out  between  the  Jews 
and  Jew’-haters  in  Alexandria,  upon  Caligula’s  im- 
perial decree  to  have  his  image  set  up  and  worshiped 
by  the  Jews  as  w’ell  as  the  rest  of  the  people.  Apion 
labored  against  the  Jews  with  grow'ing  success,  and 
his  fellow’ citizens  appointed  him  at  the  head  of  tlie 
delegation  to  the  emperor  Caligula  in  the  year  40  to 
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present  the  formal  charge  of  dislo3'alt y against  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria.  It  was  a foregone  conclusion 
that  he  would  defeat  Philo  (the  philoso- 
His  Polit-  pher),  the  head  of  the  Jewish  delega- 
ical  tion  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  8,  § 1). 
Activity.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  settled  down 
in  Rome,  and  opened  a school  there, 
numheriug  Pliny  among  his  disciples.  He  probably 
died  there,  suffering,  as  Josephus  narrates,  from  an 
uglj-  disease  to  reniedj’  which  he  vainl}'  resorted  to 
circumcision,  the  operation  he  had  so  often  derided 
in  his  writings  (Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  14). 

Apion  was  a man  of  great  versatility  of  intellect, 
superlicialh"  familiar  with  all  branches  of  knowledge 
(TrepiepyoTa-oc  ypnp/iariKuv,  Julius  Africanus).  He  lec- 
tured on  the  Pyramids  and  on  Pj'thagoras,  on  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon,  on  the 
birthplace  of  Homer  as  well  as  on  Lais,  the  noted 
courtezan.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  miraculous 
things  in  natural  science,  whereof  he  eagerlj"  accu- 
mulated facts  to  illustrate  all  sorts  of  mythological 
and  superstitious  views.  He  was  also  a magnetic 
orator  who  knew  hov/  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  Of  Jus  extreme  vanity  both  Josei)hus 
and  Pliny  the  Elder  give  ample  proofs.  He  held  out 
the  promise  of  glorious  immortality  to  any  one  to 
whom  he  should  inscribe  a work  of  his.  “Thus,” 
sa.ys  Pliny,  “speaks  one  who  is  the  trumpet  of  his 
own  fame  rather  than  that  of  the  world,  as  Tiberius 
called  him  ” (Plinj^,  preface  25).  Again,  after  enu- 
merating the  remarkable  men  the  Greeks  produced,  he 
proclaims  Alexandria  happy  in  ])ossessing  a citizen 
like  himself  (.losephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  13).  IVIore 
serious  is  that  trait  of  his  character  for  which  he 
was  called  a “ Cretan,”  as  synonyunous  with  impostor 
(see  Von  Gutschmid,  “Kleinere  Schriften,”  iv.  357). 
He  pretended  (Pliny%  “ Historia  Naturalis,”  xxx.  6)  to 
have  raised  up  Homer’s  shade  from  the  dead  by'  the 
help  of  some  magic  plant,  and  to  have  received  from 
it  information  about  the  poet’s  jrlace  of  birth  and 
parentage,  which  he  was  not  pei'initted  to  disclose ; to 
have  received  from  Kteson,  an  inhabitant  of  Ithaca, 
during  his  stay'  there,  an  exact  description  of  Penel- 
ope’s suitors’  game  of  draughts  (Athenanis,  i.  16); 
to  have  heard  from  Egy’ptian  .sages  the  true  account 
of  lMo.ses  and  the  Exodus,  au  account  which  he  sim- 
ply copied  from  Manetho  (Josei)hus, 
Claim  of  i!>.  ii.  2);  to  have  been  an  ey'e-witness 
Universal  of  the  scene  at  the  Circus  Dlaximus 
Knowl-  when  the  lion  recognized  Audroclus 
edge.  as  his  benefactor  (Gellius,  Lc.  vi.  4); 

and  of  the  scene  at  Puteoli  when  the 
dolphin  display'ed  love  for  a y'outh  (Gellius,  l.c.  vii. 
8).  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  Von  Gutschmid 
{l.c.  p.  360)  can  defend  Apion  against  the  charges 
of  charlatanism  made  by'  Lehrs.  Trustworthy  con- 
temporaries like  Pliny'  the  Elder,  Seneca.  Gellius, 
and  Athenaeus  represent  him  exactly  as  does  Jose- 
phus, as  a man  u])ou  whose  statements  little  reliance 
can  be  placed.  In  the  “ Clementine  Homilies  ” (iv.  8 
etseq.,  v.  5 et  seq.)he  is  introduced  both  as  a believer 
in  magic — if  not  a fraudulent  practitioner  of  the  art 
— and  a defender  of  Greek  my'thology'. 

Apion  was  a voluminous  writer,  but  fe%v  of  his  wri- 
tings have  been  preserved  except  what  is  found  in  the 
quotations  of  Josephus,  his  adversary'.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Latin  language,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  compose  a glossary'  on  Homer,  probably',  as  Von 
Gutschmid  say's,  embodied  in  the  “Lexicon  Homer- 
icon  ” of  his  disciple  Apollonius,  and  hence  in  the 
“Ety'mologicon.”  He  wrote  a eulogy'  on  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  Gutschmid  supposes,  in  recognition  of 
the  honor  of  citizenship  conferred  upon  him  by'  the 
Alexandrians.  Another  book  of  his  bore  the  title 


“ On  Homer  as  a Magician,  ” wherein  he  treated  of  the 
superstitious  side  of  Homeric  life,  such  as  the  magic 
plant  /i(o/.v.  Circe  and  Hades,  in  a manner  in  keeping 
with  the  taste  of  his  age.  Apion  was  the  author  of 
“comments”  on  Homer  and  on  Aristophanes,  and 
also  wrote  a discourse  on  Apicius,  the  gourmet.  But 
his  chief  work  was  on  Egy'ptian  history',  written  in 
close  imitation  of  Dlanetho’s  work  of  the  same  title, 
“ Higyptiaca,  ” and  embodying  the  con- 
His  tents  of  jManctho’s  other  works,  the 
Egyptian  one  on  the  ancient  life  and  worship  of 
History,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  other  on  their 
theology.  It  was  divided  into  five 
books,  tlie  first  three  corresponding  with  the  three  of 
Manetho’s  books,  the  other  two  books  with  two  other 
works  of  Manetho,  and  presented  in  popular  style 
whatever  seemed  to  be  marvelous  and  interesting'  to 
a credulous  age.  While  collecting  his  stories  thus 
from  the  most  dubious  sources  in  Egyj)tian  history', 
he  asstimes  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
has  made  personal  researches  regarding  the  things 
which  he  relates,  and  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
occurred.  It  appears  that  he  made  it  his  especial 
object  to  explain  animal-worship  and  other  religious 
practi.ses  of  the  Egy'jffians  by'  observations  of  the 
marvels  of  nature,  and  so  he  wrote  a special  work 
on  the  study'  of  nature  and  its  forms,  wherein  he 
also  follows  Manetho’s  example  and  adopts  his  pan- 
theistic view.  As  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Schurer 
(“Gesch.d.  Judischen  Volkes,”  ii'i.  408),  it  was  in  the 
third  book  of  his  “ .lEgyptiaca”  (and  not  in  a special 
book  against  the  .Tews,  as  was  erroneously'  assumed 
by  the  Church  fathers,  and  asserted  ever  since)  that 
those  slanders  were  made  by' Apion  against  the  Jews 
which  found  their  way  to  Tacitus  (“History,”  v. 
1-5)  and  many  other  writers  in  Rome,  and  against 
which  Josephus  wrote  the  second  part  of  his  splen- 
did apologetic  work,  known  by'  the  title  “Contra 
Apionem.”  In  the  imlemical  portion  of  his  book, 
Apion  repeated  whatever  DIanetho,  Apollonius  DIolo, 
Posidonius,  Chaeremon,  and  Ly'simachus  had  ever 
written  against  the  Jews.  He  first  attacks  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Egyptian.  He  reiter- 
ates with  considerable  embellishment  the  slanderous 
tale  told  by'  Manetho,  of  the  .Tewish  people  hav- 
ing been  led  out  of  Egy'pt,  a horde  of 
Type  of  lepers,  blind  and  lame.  He  pretends 
an  Anti-  to  have  heard  from  the  ancient  men  of 
Semitic.  Egypt  that  Moses  was  of  the  city  of 
Heliopolis,  the  city'  of  the  sun,  and 
that  is  why  he  taught  his  people  to  offer  pray'ers 
toward  the  rising  sun.  To  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  Sabbath,  he  tells  a story  current  among  the 
people  of  the  time  (if  not  invented  by  him)  as  fol- 
lows; When  the  110,000  lepers  (this  is  the  number 
also  given  by  Ly'simachus),  expelled  from  Egypt, 
had  trayeled  for  six  days,  they  deyeloped  buboes  in 
their  groins,  and  so  they'  rested  on  the  seyenth  day' 
for  their  recuperation.  The  name  for  this  malady' 
being  Sabbo  in  the  Egy'ptian  language,  they'  called 
the  day'  of  rest  Sabbath  (Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.” 
ii.  2-3). 

Apion  next  assails  the  .Tews  from  the  point  of  yiew 
of  an  Alexandrian.  He  asks  how  these  Jews,  coming 
from  Sy'ria,  could  claim  the  name  and  title  of  Alex- 
andrian citizens,  and  he  upbraids  them  for  not  wor- 
shiping the  same  gods  as  the  Egy'ptians,  and  spe- 
cifically for  not  erecting  images  to  the  emperors  as 
all  the  rest  were  content  to  do. 

Finally,  he  derides  the  religion  of  the  Jews  by  re- 
iterating all  sorts  of  ridiculous  slanders  concerning 
the  Temjde  of  Jerusalem.  Thus  he  writes  that  when 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  entered  the  holy'  place,  he 
found  there  an  ass’s  head,  made  of  gold  and  worth  a 
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great  deal  of  money.  To  make  the  fable  still  more 
interesting,  he  relates  that  when  the  Jews  were  at 
war  with  tlie  Idumeans,  a man  by 
Tales  About  the  name  of  Zabidus,  a worsliiper  of 
Jewish  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  city  of  Dora, had 

Worship,  come  forth  promising  that  he  would 
deliver  up  the  god  into  tlie  hands  of  tlie 
Jews  if  they  would  come  witli  him  to  tlie  Temple  and 
bring  tlie  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  with  them. 
He  then  made  a wooden  instrument  and  put  it  around 
him,  placing  three  rows  of  lamps  therein,  so  that  he 
appeared  to  the  men  in  the  distance  like  a walking 
star  on  earth ; and  while  the  people,  affrighted  by  the 
sight,  remained  quiet  and  afar  off,  lie  went  into  the 
Temple,  removed  the  golden  head  of  an  ass,  and 
went  in  great  haste  back  to  the  city  of  Dora  (“  Contra 
Ap.”  ii.  10).  But  as  the  worst  of  all  calumnies,  he 
lays  tlie  charge  of  human  sacritice  upon  the  Jewish 
faith — a charge  which  despite  all  better  knowledge 
of  the  fact  has  so  often  been  repeated.  He  narrates 
the  following  story:  Antiochus  found  in  the  Tem- 
ple abed  and  a man  lying  upon  it,  with  a small  table 
before  him  laden  with  dainties,  from  the  fish  of  the 
sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  land  : the  man,  on  being  asked 
by  the  king  the  reason  for  his  being  there,  told  liini 
amid  sobs  and  tears  that  he  was  a Greek,  who  had 
been  traveling  through  the  land  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood, when  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  brouglit  to 
the  Temple,  and  there  locked  up  and  fattened  on 
those  dainties  before  him.  Wondering  at  these 
things,  he  learned  upon  inquiry  that,  according  to  a 
law  of  the  Jews,  they  contrive  each  year  at  a certain 
time  to  capture  a Greek  foreigner,  fatten  him  up,  and 
then  bring  him  to  a certain  forest,  where  they  slay 
him  with  religious  rites ; then,  tasting  of  his  entrails, 
they  take  an  oath  upon  the  sacrifice  to  be  at  ever- 
lasting enmity  with  the  Greeks,  and  afterward  cast 
the  carcass  into  a pit.  And  then  the  man  implored 
Antiochus,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Greek  gods,  to 
rescue  him  from  this  peril,  inasmuch  as  he  was  to  be 
slain  within  a few  days.  ” 

Finally,  as  denoting  their  hatred  of  all  non-Jews, 
he  makes  the  statement  that  “ the  Jews  swear  by 
God,  the  Maker  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
Hatred  sea,  to  bear  no  good-will  to  any  for- 
Against  All  eigner,  and  particularly  to  none  of  the 
Nations.  Greeks  ”(“  Contra  Ap.”ii.  11).  He  ridi- 
cules the  Jewish  sacrifices,  their  ab- 
stention from  swine’s  flesh,  and  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision (ib.  ii.  14).  As  special  proof  that  the  Jews 
have  neither  good  laws  nor  the  right  worship  of  God, 
Apion  singles  out  the  fact  that  they  are  never  rulers 
of  other  nations,  but  always  subjects;  wherefore 
their  own  city  (Jerusalem)  had  often  suffered  siege 
and  misfortune.  But  while  Rome  Avas  always  des- 
tined to  rule  them,  the  .Tews  would  not  even  submit 
to  her  dominion,  notwithstanding  her  great  magna- 
nimit}^  {ib.  ii.  12).  Nor,  says  Apion,  have  they  ever 
produced  among  them  any  pronounced  genius  nor 
inventor  of  any  kind,  nor  any  one  at  all  eminent  for 
wisdom  {ib.  ii.  13). 

The  few  excerpts  preserved  by  Josephus  exhibit 
systematic  defamation  of  the  Jew,  and  an*  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  they  have  been  rejieated  almost 
in  the  same  form,  vintatis  mutandis,  throughout  the 
anti-Semitic  Avritings  of  the  centuries,  from  Tacitus, 
Avho  reechoedthe.se  charges  in  his  “ History,”  v.  2-5, 
doAvn  to  these  days.  They  comprise,  first,  aspersions 
cast  upon  the.TeAvish  race ; secondly,  derogatory  state- 
ments concerning  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  as  citi- 
zens; and,  thirdly,  malicious  misrepresentations  of 
their  faith,  their  religious  beliefs  and  rites — accusa- 
tions originating  in  old  pagan  legends  and  made  by 
a prejudiced  multitude  ever  aneAv  against  the  Jews, 


and  for  some  time  also  against  Christians  (see  Muel- 
ler, “Contra  Apionem,”  pp.  258-260,  263-264;  and 
articles  on  Ass  Worship  and  Blood  Accusations), 
Apion,  hoAvever,  found  a poAverful  antagonist  in 
.losephus,  Avho,  with  great  skill  and  fine  sarcasm, 
refuted  every  one  of  his  statements. 
Refuted  by  His  Avork  has  become  for  both  JeAvish 
Josephus,  and  Christian  Avriters  the  model  of  a 
systematic  defense  of  the  faith,  Jose- 
phus Avrites.  “Iliad  my  doubts  Avhether  I should 
refute  this  demagogue,  but  as  there  are  so  many 
people  Avho  are  more  easily  caught  by  superficial 
talk  than  by  accurate  knowledge  and  delight  in  de- 
nunciation more  than  in  commendations,  I thought 
it  to  be  necessary  not  to  let  that  man  off  Avithout 
examination  into  his  accusations ; for,  after  all,  peo- 
ple might  Avish  to  see  a traducer  like  this  once  for 
all  exposed  to  public  contempt.” 

Quite  characteristic  is  the  portrait  of  Apion  given 
in  the  “Clementine  Homilies,”  v.  2-26  (written  about 
the  end  of  tlie  third  century),  Avhere  Clement  relates 
that  he  kiieAv  Apion  to  be  a great  hater  of  the  Jews 
— one  Avho  had  Avritten  many  books  against  them, 
and  indeed  had  made  friendship  with  Simon  Magus, 
the  .JeAV-hater,  in  order  to  learn  from  him  more 
against  the  Jews — and  that  Avhen,  therefore,  Apion 
once  called  to  see  him  Avhile  he  Avas  confined  to  his 
bed,  he  pretended  that  he  Avas  sick  from  love  of  a 
Avoniau  he  could  not  have.  Thereupon  Apion,  as 
one  proficient  with  the  art  of  healing,  promised 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  his  desired  object  Avithin 
six  days  by  the  help  of  magic,  and  Avrote  a loA’e- 
letter  or  philter,  in  Avhich  he  (hvelt  on  all  the  loves 
of  Zeus  and  other  gods,  and  shoAved  that  to  the  ini- 
tiated, as  Avell  as  to  the  gods,  all  illicit  loves  are  per- 
mitted. Clement,  jiretending  that  he  had  actually 
sent  the  letter  to  his  lady-love,  wrote  a fictitious 
reply,  purporting  to  come  from  tlieAvoman,  inAvhich 
she  ridiculed  and  severely  censured  the  gods  for 
their  immoral  conduct,  and  closed  Avith  the  remark 
that  she  had  learned  from  a certain  Jcav  to  under- 
stand and  to  do  things  pleasing  to  God,  and  not 
alloAV  herself  to  be  entrapped  into  adul- 
Clement  tery  by  any  lying  fables;  .she  prayed 
and  Apion.  that  Clement  too  might  be  helped 
by  God  in  the  effort  to  be  chaste.  Apion 
was  enraged  upon  hearing  the  letter  read,  and  said: 
“Havel  not  reason  to  hate  the  JcAvs?  Behold,  some 
.leAv  has  converted  her  and  persuaded  her  to  chastity, 
and  she  is  no  longer  accessible  to  my  persuasions. 
For  these  felloAvs,  setting  God  before  them  as  the 
universal  inspector  of  men’s  actions,  are  extremely 
persistent  in  chastity,  liolding  that  the  opposite  can 
not  be  concealed  from  Him.  ” Clement  then  told  him 
that  he  Avas  not  in  love  Avith  any  woman  at  all, 
but  that  after  a thorough  examination  of  all  other 
doctrines,  he  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God  taught  him  by  a certain  Jewish  linen-mer- 
chant, Avlioni  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
in  Rome.  “ Apion  then  Avith  his  unreasonable  hatred 
of  the  .JeAvs,  neither  knoAving  nor  Avishing  to  know 
Avhat  their  faith  was,  and  being  senselessly  angry, 
fortliAvith  quitted  Rome  in  silence.” 

Bibi.iographa'  : Schiirer,  Gesch.  iii.  40t;-411 : Gutschmid.  Klei- 
iiere  Schriften,  1S93,  iv.  356-371:  Hausrath,  ]\'eiite.‘<tament- 
liche  Zeitiieschichte,  ii.  187-195;  Reinach,  Textes  (VAiitenrs 
Grecs  el  Romains  Rclatifs  an,  Judaisme,  189.5,  pp.  13.5-i:!4; 
Lehrs,  Quid  Apia  Hnmero  Prmstiterit,  etc.,  1837,  pp.  1-34; 
J.G.  Mueller.  Des  Flavius  Josephus  Sc.hrlft  geumden  Apion, 
1877 : Lightfoot,  art.  Apion.  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Rictionan/  of 
Christian  Biography;  Cohn,  in  Pauly- AA'issowa,  Realency- 
clopildic.  art.  Apion ; Willrich,  Juden  und  Griechen  vor  der 
Mahkahilischen  Erhclmng,  1895,  pp.  172-176;  Frankel,  in 3fo- 
natsschrift,  18.52,  pp.  17, 41, 81, 121 ; Joel,  Angriffe  d.  Heiden- 
thums  gegen  Juden  und  Christen;  Zipser,  Des  Flavius  Jo- 
sephus Werk ; iiher  das  Hohe  Alter,  etc,,  ed.  by  Ad.  Jelliuek, 
1871 ; I.  Levi,  in  Rev.  £t.  Juives,  xli.  pp.  188-195. 
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APOCALYPSE:  §1.  The  Terms  “Apoca- 
lypse ” and  “Apocalyptic.”  An  “Apocalypse,” 
in  the  terminology  of  early  Jewish  and  Christian 
literature,  is  a revelation  of  hidden  things  given  by 
God  to  some  one  of  his  chosen  saints  or  (still  oftener) 
the  written  account  of  such  a revelation.  The  wonl 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  inroKalv^t^,  “uncovering,” 
“disclosure”;  a noun  which  does  not  appear  at  all 
in  classical  Greek,  and  in  the  later  profane  writers 
is  not  employed  in  any  way  that  corresponds  to 
the  use  above  mentioned;  it  seems  to  have  origi 
nated  among  Greek-speaking  Jews,  and  then  passed 
from  them  to  the  Christians,  who  developed  it  still 
further. 

The  Greek  verb  aTroKa7J-n-Tetv  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  Septuagint  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
(“reveal  ”);  thus,  of  a secret,  Prov.  xi.  13;  com- 
pare Ecclus.  iv.18,  xxii.  23,  xli.  23  [xlii.l]  ; of  future 
events  disclosed  by  God,  Amos,  iii.  7,  and  especially 

in  the  idioms  JTX  “uncover  the  ear,”  D'J’y 
“uncover  the  eyes,”  meaning  “reveal,”  Num.  xxii. 
31,  xxiv.  4,16(comi)are  Enoch,  i,  3);  compare  further 
I Sam.  ii.  27,  iii.  21,  etc.  So  also  Theodotion’s  trans- 
lation of  the  Aramaic  Dan.  ii.l9,  22,  28  et  se(j . A'! ■ 
The  noun  a7ro/fdAi)i/»(f  appears  in  the  Greek  translation 
of  Ecclus.  with  the  meaning  “disclosure  ” of  what  is 
unknown,  Ecclus,  xxii.  22  {fivarr/fnav  aKOKa7.vTptg,  “re- 
vealing of  a my.stery  ” — compare  Theodotion’s  trans- 
lation of  Dan.  ii.  19,  28  et  seq.),  xli.  23  [xlii.  1],  xi.  27. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  usage  which  has  been 
observed  in  a profane  writer  is  the  passage  in  Plu- 
tarch, “Woralia,”  70  F:  6el  yap  . . . rf/g  apaprlac  ri/v 
vovdkrtjaiv  Kal  arroKaXvTpiv  ano'pprjTov  elvai,  k.t.  (the 
reference  in  Stephanus,  “Thesaurus”);  but  it  must 
also  have  been  in  use  among  Greek-speaking  .Tews 
at  the  beginning  of  the  common  era  in  the  sense 
“revelation  from  God.”  Thus, when  Paul  speaks  of 
“ visions  and  revelations  [d7roK(iAiri//f(f]  of  the  Lord  ” 
(I  Cor.  xiv.  6,  36;  11  Cor.  xii.  1,  7;  compare  Justin, 
“ Dial,  cum  Try  ph.”  p.  81),  he  is  plainly  using  a term 
well  known  to  Hellenists,  in  its  history  tlirectly  con- 
nected with  the  Septuagint  use  of  the  verb  in  such 
passages  as  Num.  xxii.  31,  1 Sam.  iii.  21,  and  such  use 
of  the  noun  as  that  found  in  Ecclesiasticus  (Hennas, 
“ Vision,  ” iii.  3 should  perhaps  also  be  compared  here). 
The  same  may  be  said  of  its  use  in  Rev.  i.  1;  it  illus- 
trates Jewish  u.sage.  Further  evidence  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Luke,  ii.  32,  fif 
aTTOKakvxpiv  iOvuv  (compare  the  Greek  of  Ps.  xcviii,  2), 
“a  light  for  revelation  to  the  Gentiles,”  occurring 
in  a context  which  is  Hebrew  through  and  through. 
Hellenistic  Jews,  then,  emploj^ed  the  noun  aTroKoXvipic 
in  speaking  of  visions  and  revelations  sent  from  God. 
No  etymological  equivalent  of  the  word  in  this  sig- 
nification was  in  use,  however,  either  in  Hebrew  or 
in  Aramaic.  The  term  commonlj'  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  jnn  (also  ]vtn,  ninO)  “ vision  ”;  see,  for 
example,  Dan.  viii.  1. 

The  use  of  a7roKd?.v>pcg  to  designate  the  written  ac- 
count of  such  a vision,  or  the  book  containing  it,  was 
the  next  step.  This  usage  apparently 

Use  of  the  had  its  origin  in  the  title  given  to  the 
Term.  New  Testament  Apocalypse;  which 
title  was  itself  obtained,  very  natu- 
rally, from  the  opening  words  ’A~oKd?iVxpic’lvoov  Xpia- 
Toi)  (see  above),  in  which  the  term  “ revelation  ” is  of 
course  used  simply  to  describe  the  contents  of  the 
book,  not  as  a literary  designation.  The  name  Apoc- 
alypse was  then  given  to  other  writings  of  the  same 
general  character,  of  which  many  appeared  at  about 
this  time.  From  the  second  centiuy  it  was  applied 
to  a number  of  books,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, 
■which  show  the  same  characteristic  features.  Be- 


sides the  Apocalypse  of  John  (thus  named  in  some 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  Fathers),  the  INIura- 
tori  fragment,  C’lement  of  Alexandria,  and  others 
mention  an  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Apocal3’pses  of 
Adam  and  Abraham  (Epiphanius)  and  of  Elias  (.le- 
rome)  also  begin  to  be  mentioned;  see,  for  example, 
the  six  titles  of  this  kind  in  the  “List  of  the  60 
Canonical  Books”  (published,  e.p.,  in  Preuschen, 
“Analecta,”  p.  159).  The  use  of  the  Greek  noun  to 
designate  •writings  belonging  to  a certain  class  of  lit- 
eraiy  products  is  thus  of  Christian  origin,  the  orig- 
inal norm  of  the  class  being  the  New  Testament 
Revelation. 

In  recent  times  the  designation  apocalyptic  lit- 
erature, or  apocalyptic,  has  commonlj'  been  used  to 
include  all  the  various  portions  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  whether  canonical  or  apociy- 
phal,  in  which  eschatological  predictions  are  given 
in  the  form  of  a revelation.  That  the  term  is  at 
present  somewhat  loo.selj’  used,  and  often  made  to 
include  what  is  not  properlj'  apocalyptic,  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  stud}-  of  this  literature  as 
a distinct  class  is  comparative!}-  recent. 

§ II.  Characteristic  Features.  Both  because 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  apocalyptic,  and  still  more 
because  of  the  prominence  with  which  certain  well- 
marked  characteristics  appear  in  the  typical  writings 
of  this  class,  there  is  justification  for  giving  tlie 
Apocalypse  a place  by  itself,  as  a distinct  branch  of 
literature;  and  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable  to 
mark  off  the  boundary  lines  with  some  distinctness. 
As  characteristic  features  of  the  Apocalypse  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  noted : 

1.  It  is  a revelation  of  mysteries,  things  which  lie 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  human  knowledge. 
The  Most  High  gives  to  Ills  saints  definite  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  hidden  matters,  whether  things 
altogether  foreign  to  human  experience,  or  merely 
events  in  human  history  which  have  not  yet  come  to 
pass.  Some  of  the  secrets  of  heaven  are  disclosed, 
in  greater  or  less  detail:  the  purposes  of  God;  the 
deeds  and  characteristics  of  angels  and  evil  spirits; 
the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena;  the  story 
of  Creation  and  the  history  of  primitive  man;  im- 
pending events,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
Kiture  of  Israel;  the  end  of  the  world;  the  final  judg- 
ment, and  the  fate  of  mankind;  the  Messianic  age; 
pictures  of  heaven  and  hell.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
the  most  comprehensive  Jewish  Apocalypse,  the 
revelation  includes  all  of  these  various  elements. 

2.  Thedisclosureof  hidden  wisdom  is  made  through 
a vision  or  a dream.  Because  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  subject-matter,  this  is  evidently  the  most  nat- 
ural literary  form.  Moreover,  the  manner  of  the  rev- 
elation, and  the  experience  of  the  one  who  receives 
it,  are  generally  made  more  or  less  prominent.  Usu- 
ally, though  not  always,  the  account  is  given  in  the 
first  person.  There  is  something  portentous  in  the 
circumstances,  corresponding  to  the  importance  of 
the  seerets  about  to  be  disclosed.  The  element  of  the 
mysterious,  often  so  prominent  in  the  vision  itself, 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  preliminary  events.  Some  of 
the  persistent  features  of  the  “apocalyptic  tradi- 
tion ” are  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
vision  and  the  personal  experience  of  the  seer.  As 
Daniel  after  long  fasting  stands  by  the  river,  a heav- 
enly being  appears  to  him,  and  the  revelation  follows 
(Dan.  X.  3 et  seq.).  John,  in  the  New  Testament 
Revelation  (i.  9 et  seq.),  has  a like  experience,  told  in 
very  similar  words.  Compare  also  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Greek  Apocalypse  of  Baruch;  and  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse,  vi,  1 et  seq.,  xiii,  1 et  seq.,  Iv,  1-3.  Or,  as 
the  prophet  lies  upon  his  bed,  distressed  for  the  fu- 
ture of  his  people,  he  falls  into  a sort  of  trance,  and 
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in  “ the  visions  of  his  head  ” is  shown  the  future.  This 
is  the  case  in  Dan.  vii.  1 et  seq. ; II  Esd.  iii.  1-3;  and 
in  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  i.  2 et  seq.  As  to  the 
description  of  the  effect  of  the  vision  upon  the  seer, 
see  Dan.  viii.  27;  Enoch,  lx.  3;  II  Esd.  v.  14. 

3.  The  introduction  of  Angels  as  the  hearers  of 
the  revelation  is  also  a standing  feature.  The  Most 
High  does  not  speak  in  person  (contrast  the  early 
Hebrew  narratives,  the  visions  in  Amos,  vii. -ix.  etc.), 
but  gives  His  instruction  through  the  medium  of  His 
heavenly  messengers,  who  act  as  the  seer’s  guides  or 
interpreters,  bringing  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen 
world  before  his  eyes,  explaining  to  him  what  he 
sees,  answering  his  questions,  and  disclosing  to  him 
the  future.  There  is  hardly  an  example  of  a true 
Apocalypse  in  which  the  instrumentality  of  angels 
in  giving  the  message  is  not  made  prominent.  In 
the  Assumption  of  Moses,  which  consists  mainly  of 
a detailed  prediction  of  the  course  of  Israelite  and 
Jewish  history,  the  announcement  is  given  to  Joshua 
by  Closes,  just  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  So, 
too,  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  a mere  foretelling  of  future  events,  the  Sibyl 
is  the  only  speaker.  But  neither  of  these  books  can 
be  called  truly  representative  of  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture in  the  narrower  sense  (see  below).  lu  another 
writing  which  has  sometimes  been  classed  as  apoca- 
lyptic, the  Book  of  Jubilees,  an  angel  is  indeed  the 
mediator  of  the  revelation,  but  the  vision  or  dream 
element  is  wanting.  In  this  case,  however,  the  book 
is  not  at  all  apocalyptie  in  its  nature. 

4.  In  the  typical  compositions  of  this  class  the 
chief  concern  of  the  writer  is  with  the  Future.  The 
Apocalypse  is  primarily  a Prophecy  usually  with  a 
distinctly  religious  aim,  intended  to  show  God’s 
way  of  dealing  with  men,  and  His  ultimate  purposes. 
The  writer  presents,  sometimes  very  vividly,  a pic- 
ture of  coming  events,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  end  of  the  present  age.  Thus,  in  certain 
of  these  writings  the  subject-matter  is  vaguely  de- 
scribed as  “ that  which  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter 
days  ” (Dan.  ii.  28;  compare  ver.se  29);  similarly  Dan. 
X.  14,  “ to  make  thee  understand  what  shall  befall  thy 
people  in  the  latter  days”;  compare  Enoch,  i.  1,  2; 
X.  2 et  seq.  So,  too,  in  Rev.  i.  1 (compare  Dan.  ii.  28 
eZ  se?.,  LXX.),  “Revelation,  . . . that  which  must 
shortly  come  to  pass.  ” Past  history  is  often  included 
in  the  vision,  but  usually  only  iu  order  to  give  force 
and  the  proper  historical  setting  to  the  prediction,  as 
the  panorama  of  successive  events  passes  over  imper- 
ceptibly from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Thus,  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  the  detailed  history 
of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  East,  from  the  conquest  of 
Alexander  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  (verses  3-39,  all  presented  in  the 
form  of  a prediction),  is  continued,  without  any  break, 
in  a scarcely  less  vivid  description  (verses  40-45)  of 
events  which  had  not  yet  taken  place,  but  were  only 
expected  by  the  writer  (see  next  page,  § III. ) ; viz. , the 
wars  which  should  result  in  the  death  of  Autiochus 
and  the  fall  of  his  kingdom.  All  this,  however,  serves 
only  as  the  introduction  to  the  remarkable  eschato- 
logical predictions  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  iu  which 
the  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  be  found.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  dream  recounted  in  II  Esd.  xi.  and  xii., 
the  eagle,  representing  the  Roman  empire,  is  followed 
by  the  lion,  which  is  the  promised  Messiah,  who  is  to 
deliver  the  chosen  people  and  establish  an  everlast- 
ing kingdom.  The  transition  from  history  to  pre- 
diction is  seen  in  xii.  28,  where  the  expected  end  of 
Domitian’s  reign — and  with  it  the  end  of  the  world 
— is  foretold.  Still  another  example  of  the  .same  kind 
is  Sibyllines,  iii.  608-623.  Compare  perhaps  also  As- 
sumptio  Mosis,  vii.-ix.  In  nearly  all  the  writings 


which  are  properly  classed  as  apocalyptic  the  escha- 
tological element  is  prominent.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
growth  of  speculation  regarding  the  age  to  come  and 
the  hope  for  the  chosen  people  (see  next  page,  HI. ) 
which  more  than  anything  else  occasioned  the  rise  and 
influenced  the  development  of  this  sort  of  literature. 

5.  Still  another  characteristic  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
found  in  certain  literary  properties  which  are  always 
present  to  some  extent,  and  usually  are  quite  prom- 
inent. The  element  of  the  mysterious,  apparent  in 
both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  writing,  is 
a marked  feature  in  every  typical  Apocalypse.  The 
literature  of  visions  and  dreams  has  its  own  tradi- 
tions, which  are  remarkably  persistent;  and  this  fact 
is  unusually  well  illustrated  in  the  group  of  Jewish 
(or  Jewish-Christlan)  writings  under  consideration. 
This  apocalyptic  quality  appears  most  plainly  («) 
iu  the  use  of  fantastic  imagery.  The  best  illustration 
is  furnished  by  the  strange  living  creatures  which 
figure  in  .so  many  of  the  visions — “beasts  ” in  which 
the  properties  of  men,  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  or 
purely  imaginary  beings  are  combined  iu  a way  that 
is  startling  and  often  grotesciue.  How  characteristic 
a feature  this  is  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of 
the  most  noteworthy  passages  in  wdiich  such  crea- 
tures are  introduced;  Dan.  vii.  1-8,  viii.  3-12  (both 
passages  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of 
apocalyptic  literature);  Enoch,  Ixxxv.-xc. ; Slavonic 
Enoch,  xii.,  xv.  1,  xix.  6,  xlii.  1,  etc.;  II  Esd.  xi. 
1-xii.  3,  11-32;  Greek  Apoc.  of  Bar.  ii.,  iii.;  Hebrew 
Testament,  Naphtali’s,  iii.;  Rev.  iv.  6 et  seq.  (com- 
pare Apoc.  of  Bar.  [Syr.]  li.  11),  ix.  7-10,  17-19,  xiii. 
1-18,  xvii.  3,  12;  Hennas,  “Vision,”  iv.  1.  Certain 
mythical  or  semimythical  beings  which  appear  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  also  made  to  play  a part  of 
increasing  importance  in  these  books.  Thus  “ Levi- 
athan ” and  “IBehemoth  ” (Enoch,  lx.  7,  8;  II  Esd.  vi. 
49-52;  Apoc.  of  Bar.  xxix.  4);  “Gog  and  Magog” 
(Sibyllines,  iii.  319  et  seq.,  512  et  scq.\  compare 
Enoch,  Ivi.  5 et  seq.\  Rev.  xx.  8).  As  might  be  ex- 
jiected,  foreign  mythologies  are  also  occasionally 
laid  under  contribution  (see  below). 

The  apocalyptic  quality  is  seen  again  (5)  in  the 
frequent  use  of  a mystifying  symbolism.  This  is 
most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  well-known  cases 
where  gemati'ia  is  employed  for  the  sake  of  obscur- 
ing the  writer’s  meaning;  thus,  the  mysterious 
nanie“Taxo,”  AssumptioMo.sis,  ix.  1;  the  “number 
of  the  beast,”  666,  Rev.  xiii.  18;  the  number  888 
(’L/coif),  Sibyllines,  i.  326-330.  Very  similar  to  this  is 
the  frequent  enigmatic  prophecy  of  the  length  of 
time  which  must  elapse  before  the  events  predicted 
come  to  pass;  thus,  the  “time,  times,  and  a half,” 
Dan.  xii.  7;  the  “fifty-eight  times”  of  Enoch,  xc.  5, 
Assumptio  Mosis,  x.  11;  the  announcement  of  a cer- 
tain number  of  “ weeks  ” or  days  (without  specifying 
the  starting-point),  Dan.  ix.  24  et  seq.,  xii.  11,  12; 
Enoch  xciii.  3-10;  II  Esd.  xiv.  11,  12;  Apoc.  of  Bar. 
xxvi.-xxviii. ; Rev.  xi.  3,  xii.  6;  compare  Assumptio 
Mosis,  vii.  1.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  also  iu  the 
employment  of  symbolical  language  in  speaking  of 
certain  persons,  things,  or  events;  thus,  the  “horns” 
of  Dan.  vii. , viii. ; Rev.  xvii.  et  seq. ; the  “ heads  ” and 
“ wings  ” of  II  Esd.  xi.  et  seq. ; the  seven  seals.  Rev. 
vi. ; trumpets,  viii. ; bowls,  xvi. ; the  dragon.  Rev.  xii. 
3-17,  XX.  1-3;  the  eagle,  Assumptio  Mosis,  x.  8;  and 
so  on.  As  typical  examples  of  more  elaborate  alle- 
gories— aside  from  those  in  Dan.  vii.,  viii.,  II  Esd. 
xi.,  xii.,  already  referred  to — maybe  mentioned;  the 
vision  of  the  bulls  and  the  sheep,  Enoch,  Ixxxv.  et 
seq. ; the  forest,  the  vine,  the  fountain,  and  the  cedar, 
Apoc.  of  Bar.  xxxvi.  et  seq. ; the  bright  and  the  black 
waters,  ihid.  liii.  et  seq. ; the  willow  and  its  branches, 
Hermas,  “ Similitudines,”  viii. 
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To  tliis  description  of  the  literary  peculiarities  of 
the  Jewish  Apocalypse  might  be  added  that  in  its 
distinctly  eschatological  portions  it  exhibits  with 
considerable  uniformity  the  diction  and  symbolism 
of  the  classical  Old  Testament  passages  (see  below). 
As  this  is  true,  however,  in  like  degree  of  the  bulk 
of  late  Jewish  and  early  Christian  eschatological 
literature,  most  of  which  is  not  apocalyptic  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  can  hardly  be  treated  as 
a characteristic  on  a par  with  those  described  above. 

§ III.  Origin  and  Materials.  The  origin  of  the 
.lewisli  Apocalypse  is  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the 
natural  development  of  certain  well-defined  tenden- 
cies in  the  national  literature;  possibly  also  in  part, 
as  some  have  thought,  in  the  intlueuce  of  foreign 
religious  ideas  and  literary  models.  The  earliest 
known  example  of  a Jewish  Apocalypse  is  the  Book 
of  Daniel  (middle  of  the  second  century  is.c.),  with 
which  book  the  distinct  beginning  of  a new  branch 
of  literature  is  made  (though  some  hold  that  a part 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  anterior  to  Daniel).  But  the 
author  of  Dan.  vii.-xii.,  though  a pioneer  and  an 
originator  in  this  department,  could  hardly  be  called 
the  creator  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypse.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  work  is  to 
be  found  well  established  in  the  earlier  literature  of 
his  people.  Furthermore,  the  subse(iuent  comiiosi- 
tions  of  this  class  were  not  wholly  or  even  largely 
developed  from  the  materials  provided  in  this  book. 
Like  Daniel,  and  together  witli  it,  they  were  a char- 
acteristic product  of  the  times  (see  below).  The  ex- 
tensive Enoch  literature,  which  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  soon  after  this,  is  in  itself  a siilbcient 
demonstration  of  the  fact.  It  is  evident  Uiat  the 
materials  for  this  sort  of  composition  were  at  that 
time  ready  to  hand.  On  the  other  side,  the  Book  of 
Daniel  certainly  did  determine,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, how  the  existing  materials  should  be  used  in 
the  apocal3"ptic  tradition  and  in  the  popular  escha- 
tology. Its  influence  on  both  the  religious  and  the 
literary  side  was  veiy  great. 

The  most  nearly  related  precursor  of  the  Jewish 
Apocal^’pse  was  the  chai’acteristically  developed 
eschatological  element  in  the  later  Hebrew  proph- 
ecy. The  Hebrew  ideas  concerning  the  last  things 
were  in  many  respects  very  similar  to 
Late  those  which  were  held  by  the  surround- 

Hebrew  ing  peoples;  but  the  same  fundamen- 

Prophets.  tal  beliefs  which  shaped  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation,  and  determined  the 
development  of  every  other  department  of  its  re- 
ligious literature,  showed  themselves  to  be  fully  op- 
erative here  also.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  chosen 
people,  especially,  which  was  the  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  eschatol- 
og}';  and  this  is  easily  recognized  also  as  the  domi- 
nant idea  in  the  Jewi.sh  Apocalypse. 

The  hope  for  Israel  cherished  by  the  later  proph- 
ets finds  its  completest  and  most  exalted  expression 
in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  where  the  future  of  the  nation  is 
painted  in  vivid  colors  and  on  a magnificent  scale: 
“Israel  is  the  chosen  people  of  the  one  God,  who 
has  plainly  declared  His  purpose  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning. Though  it  is  now  a despised  race,  trodden 
under  foot,  its  glorious  future  is  certain.”  As  the 
horizon  of  the  Jews  gradually  widened,  and  the\' 
saw  more  plainly  their  relative  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  impossibility  of  gain- 
ing any  lasting  political  supremacy,  the  belief  in  an 
age  to  come,  in  which  righteousness  and  the  true 
religion  should  hold  undisputed  possession,  came 
more  and  more  prominently  into  the  foreground. 
In  the  Maccabean  age,  especiall}%  under  the  stress 
of  severe  persecution,  this  belief,  and  the  various 


doctrines  connect(‘d  with  it,  received  a mighty  im- 
pulse, Thus  out  of  the  hope  nourished  by  “ Deutero- 
Isaiah  ” and  his  fellows  (who  are  only  less  eloquent 
than  he  in  giving  voice  to  it)  there  grew  of  necessity 
the  doctrine  of  “ the  world  to  come  ” {hn-'olam-ha-ba) ; 
the  ever-present  contrast  between  which  and  “ this 
world  ” is  one  of  the  fundamentals 

of  apocalyptic  literature  throughout  its  whole  his- 
tory, though  these  particular  forms  of  expression 
are  late  in  appearing  (see,  however,  Enoch,  Ixxi.  lo). 
Thus,  the  purpose  of  tlie  whole  elaborate  sj'mbolism 
of  Dan.  vii.  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  final  antithesis  be- 
tween the  successive  empires  of  this  world  and  the 
“everlasting  kingdom”  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  (verses  18,  27).  Compare  also  especially  H 
Esd.  vii.  50,  viii.  1. 

The  more  unlikely  it  seemed  that  Israel  would 
ever  be  able  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  surround- 
ing nations,  the  stronger  grew  the  feeling  that  the 
final  triumph  would  be  preceded  by  a complete 
overthrow  of  the  existing  order.  The  present  age 
would  come  to  a sudden  end ; and  a new  age,  ushered 
in  by  the  “day  of  the  Lord,”  would  take  its  place. 

This  “end”  (D'D'H  nnnX)  would  be 

“ Day  of  announced  by  great  portents,  and  con- 
the  Lord.”  vulsions  of  nature,  “signs”  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the.se  things,  a phraseology  highl}'  figurative 
and  mj’sterious  became  fixed  in  use.  See,  for  example, 
Lsa.  xxiv.  eUeq.,  xxxiv.  4,  Ixvi.  15;  Zeph.  i.  15;  Zech. 
xiv. ; .Joel,  iii.  3 et  xeq.  [ii.  30  etkeq.^,  etc.;  and  com- 
pare in  the  New  Testament  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  and  the 
synoptic  parallels.  These  ideas  and  images  were  a 
fruitful  source  of  material  for  the  apocalyptic  wri- 
tings; compare,  for  example,  Sibyl,  iii.  796-807;  II 
Esd.  V.  1-12,  vi.  20-28;  Ajioc.  Bar.  xxvii.,  liii.,  lx.x. ; 
Enoch,  xci.-xciii.,  c.;  H Esd.  (“5  Ezra”]  xv.  5,  20, 
34-45;  xvi.  18-39, 

IVIoreover,  the  day  of  Israel's  triumph  was  to  be 
a day  of  judgment  on  the  Gentiles.  The  various 
pha.ses  of  this  idea  made  so  prominent  by  the  later 
prophets — a series  of  final  bloody  wars,  in  which  the 
oppres.sors  of  Israel  shall  fall:  “ Gog  and  Magog ” 
(Ezek.  xxxviii.  et  mq.),  the  judgment  and  punish- 
ment of  the  nations  by  Jehovah  (Zeph.  iii.  8;  Joel,  iv. 
[iii.]  2,  9 et  seq.) — are  elaborated  in  characteristic 
manner  by  the  apocalyptic  writers.  The  most  stri- 
king example  is  the  prediction  in  Dan.  xi.  40-45  (see 
above,  g H.  4). 

The  idea  of  a final  triumph  of  God  and  His 
heavenlj'  hosts  over  evil  spirits  also  followed  natu- 
rally, and  kejit  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  angelology.  The  “ guardian  angels  ” of  Dan. 
ix.-xii.,  and  the  punishment  of  the  “fallen  stars,” 
which  occupies  so  much  space  in  the  Enoch  litera- 
ture, are  only  elaborations  of  beliefs  which  had 
already  received  distinct  expression;  compare  Isa. 
xxiv.  21  et  seq.  (a  most  important  pas.sage),  xxvii. 
1;  Ps.  Ixxxii. ; Dent,  xxxii.  8 (Greek);  Job,  xxxviii. 
7,  etc.  The  appearance  of  the  evil  spirit  “ Azazel  ” 
in  Lev.  xvi.  8 et  seq.  is  proof  that  the  names  of 
angels  and  demons  were  in  common  use  before  the 
days  of  Daniel  and  Enoch. 

But  the  eschatological  teachings  current  among 
the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
B.c.  were  not  concerned  merely  with  the  fate  of  the 
nations,  and  of  the  people  Israel  in  particular.  As 
the  coming  “ day  of  the  Lord  ” was  looked  upon  as 
a time  when  wrongs  were  to  be  set  right,  it  was 
natural — indeed  necessary — that  the  expected  judg- 
ment should  also  appear  as  the  final  triumph  of  the 
righteous  over  the  wicked,  even  in  Israel.  Thus  Mai. 
iii.  1-5,  13-18,  19-21  [iv.  1-3];  Zeph.  i.  12;  Zech.  xiii. 

8 et  .seq.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
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righteous  Israelites — alread}'  formulated  iu  Isa.  xxvi. 
19  (as  the  context  sliows),  xxv.  8 — which  assumed 
such  importance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Doctrine  apocalyptic  writers,  beginning  with 
of  Resur-  Dan.  xii.  2 and  Enoch,  xxii.  In  both 
rection.  of  these  latter  passages,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  at  least  a part  of  the  wicked 
among  the  Jews  is  also  predicted;  and  the  fact  well 
illustrates  the  growing  prominence  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  contrasted  with  the  nation,  in  the  type  of 
theology  which  these  writings  represent.  So,  too, 
the  picture  of  a hell  of  tire,  in  which  those  who 
have  done  wickedly  shall  burn,  begins  now  to  take 
a prominent  place;  e.tj.,  Enoch,  Ixiii.  10,  xeix.  11,  c. 
9,  ciii.  7 et  seq.  Here,  also,  the  Apocal.ypse  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  prophet,  Isa.  Ixvi.  24  (compare  Isa. 
XXX.  33). 

On  the  literary  side  also,  as  well  as  on  the  side  of 
theology,  the  Apocalj^pse  was  in  the  main  a new 
adaptation  and  elaboration  of  recognized  Jewish 
models.  Hebrew  literature  had  its  “ visions  ” and 
“dreams,”  and  the  i^opular  beliefs  as  to  their  im- 
portance were  like  those  commonly  held  among 
other  ancient  peoples.  The  influence  of  Gen.  xl. 
et  seq.  on  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  easily 
recognizable.  The  mysterious  visions  of  Zechariah 
and  Ezekiel  contributed  much  to  the  traditional 
pattern  of  the  later  group  of  writings,  with  which 
they  have  so  many  affinities.  The  interesting  pas- 
sage Gen.  XV.  9-18  (compare  verse  1)  might  almost 
be  called  a miniature  Apocalypse;  notice  the  way 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  H Esd.  iii.  16;  Apoc.  Bar. 
iv.  4.  Numerous  other  passages  might  be  mentioned 
which  in  some  respects  mark  the  transition  to  the 
genuine  Apocalypse,  and  may  have  served  to  some 
extent  as  models.  Among  these  are  the  Balaam 
prophecies,  Num.  xxiv.,  and  the  many  predictive 
passages  in  the  Prophets  in  which  the  future  course 
of  history,  the  “day  of  the  Lord,”  or  the  Messianic 
age,  are  pictured  in  highly  poetical  and  often  mys- 
tifying language.  With  these,  Vergil,  “ Ecloga,”  iv. 
4—47,  de.servcs  to  be  compared.  S^ome  of  the  wri- 
tings commonly  classed  as  apocalyptic,  on  the  other 
hand,  really  belong  to  this  same  “transition”  stage; 
for  example,  the  principal  part  of  the  Sibyllines, 
and  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  which  are  hardly 
more  than  specimens  of  supernatural  predictive 
power,  or  clairvoyance.  Even  the  second  chapter 
of  Daniel  may  be  included  here,  for  it  has  more 
affinities  with  the  older  literature  (for  example,  Hie 
allegories  of  Ezekiel)  than  with  chapter  vii.,  iu  spite 
of  its  very  similar  contents. 

The  marvelous  “ beasts  ” of  the  apocalypses  (see 
^ H.  5)  also  have  their  prototypes  in  the  earlier  liter- 
ature (compare  the  veiy  simple  representation  in 
Isa.  vi.  2 with  Ezek.  i.  5 et  seq.).  The 
Mytholog--  frequent  employment  of  mythological 
ical  Crea-  creatures  and  conceptions  already  fa- 
tures.  miliar  in  the  Old  Testament  has  re- 
ceived notice  above  (§  11.  5).  It  is  to 
be  observed  also  that  the  incorporation  of  this  mythol- 
ogy into  Jewish  eschatology  had  already  taken  place; 
see  especially  Isa.  xx  vii.  1 : “In  that  day  the  Lord  with 
his  sore  and  great  and  strong  sword  shall  punish  Le- 
viathan the  piercing  serpent,  and  Leviathan  the 
crooked  serpent;  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that 
is  in  the  sea.”  Foreign  mythological  material  not 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  also  occasionally  in- 
troduced. Thus,  the  “ dragon  with  the  seven  heads  ” 
(Rev.  xii.)  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Babylonian  mythology  (Gunkel,  “Schopfung  und 
Chaos,”  p.  361,  note  2;  Bousset,“  Ofitenbarung  Johan- 
nis,”  pp.  394,  398).  The  idea  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  the  description  of 


the  process,  iu  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxv.,  are  plainly  bor- 
rowed. Very  close  parallels  are  found  in  both  the 
Hindu  and  the  Egyptian  cosmogonies. 

The  question  whether  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
Apocalypse  was  to  any  considerable  extent  due  to 
foreign  literary  models  is  one  that  can  not  at  present 
be  answered  with  certainty.  The  second  centurj" 
B.c.  was  a time  when  considerable  gains  were  made 
for  the  Jewish  religion  and  literature  through  the 
iutiuence  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  possi- 
bility naturally  suggests  itself  that  this  new  adapta- 
tion of  existing  materials,  and  the  fusion  of  them 
into  so  well  defined  a product,  was  due  to  an  im- 
juilse  received  from  without.  Persian  influence  has 
generallj'  been  looked  for  first  of  all,  both  because 
of  what  is  know'u  of  its  contributions  to  Jewish  the- 
olog3'  at  about  this  time,  and  also  because  of  the 
distinctlj"  Babylonian  character  of  most  of  the  myth- 
ological elements  incorporated  in  this  literature.  But 
these  Bab3donian  myths  had  undoubtedly  been  more 
or  less  widely  current  among  the  Jews  for  a long 
time;  with  nearly  all  of  them  we  know  this  to  have 
been  the  case.  Such  m3"sterious  and  fantastic  ele- 
ments as  these  are  sure  to  be  taken  up,  by  a natural 
proce.ss,  into  the  literature  of  the  “hidden  wisdom.” 
Furthermore,  among  the  ideas  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  earlier  apocal3"pses  there  is  hardly 
anything  distinctively  Persian;  nor,  finally,  do  we 
know  of  any  Persian  writings  of  this 

Origin  of  nature  which  could  have  furnished  the 

Jewish.  model.  So  far  as  literary  parallels  are 
Apocalypse,  concerned,  the  h3'pothesis  of  a Greek 
or  Egyptian  source  would  have  more 
in  its  favor.  Some  of  the  Greek  (especially  Orphic) 
eschatological  compositions  that  were  current  at  this 
time  have  much  in  common  with  the  Jewish  “ Enoch  ” 
writings;  see  Dieterich,“  Nek3'ia,”  1893,  pp.217  etseq. 
In  the  oldest  strata  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  passages 
of  unmistakably  heathen  origin  have  been  preserved, 
which  present  the  exact  counterpart  of  such  writings 
as  the  Assumption  of  Moses.  Another  interesting 
parallel  is  aft'orded  by  a certain  Eg3"ptian  demotic 
“chronicle,”  written  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
which  is  iu  fact  a “ prophec3"  after  the  event  ” of  dis- 
tinctl3"  theological  character,  couched  in  m3'sterious 
language  (Wachsinuth,  “Einleitung  in  das  Studiuni 
der  Alteu  Geschichte,  ” p.  357).  But  in  regard  to  these 
parallels,  it  must  be  said  again  that  the  evidence 
of  an3^  direct  borrowing  from  Greek  or  Egyptian 
sources  is  wanting.  The  most  probable  theoiy  of 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  would  seem  to 
he  this,  that  it  was  a characteristic  product  of  the 
national  religious  literature,  directl3^  produced  and 
given  shape  b3'  external  conditions;  namel3q  the  ter- 
rible distress  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Like 
other  branches  of  Jewish  literature  iu  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods,  it  certainly  assimilated,  from  the  be- 
ginning, more  or  less  foreign  material  ; but  in  its  es- 
sential features  it  seems  to  have  been  truly  Jewish  iu 
its  origin,  as  it  continued  to  be  in  its  subsequent 
historv. 

§ IV.  Development  and  Influence.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  in  the  histoiy  of  this  litera- 
ture is  the  constancy  with  which  its  own  traditions 
are  maintained.  Phraseology,  imagery,  and  modes 
of  thought  or  interpretation  are  passed  on  from 
hand  to  hand.  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  fact 
have  already  been  given;  see  above,  § H.  5.  Among 
still  other  characteristic  examples  the  following  ma;^ 
be  mentioned;  the  “seven  heavens,”  Testaments  of 
the  Patriarchs,  Levi,  iii.;  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  vii. -x. ; 
Slavonic Bookof  Enoch, iii. -XX. ; Greek  Apoc.Bar.ii.- 
xi.  (in  its  original  form,  probably);  the  “seven  angels,” 
Enoch,  xx.  (see  Greek  MSS. ; Testaments  Patriarchs, 
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Levi.viii, ; Rev.viii.l,  etc. ; compare  Hennas, “ Simil.” 
ix.  6,  12;  the  “ watcliers  ” {eypr/yopoi,  pi'j;),  Dan.  iv. 
14,  20(Masoretic  text);  Enocli,  i.  5,  xii.  2,  etc.;  Slav. 
Enoch,  xviii.  3;  Testament  Naphtali,  iii. ; the  great 
beasts  whicli  “ came  iij)  out  of  the  sea,  ” Dan.  vii.  3;  H 
Esd.  xi.  1;  Rev.  xiii.  1;  the  traditional  employment 
of  such  monsters  to  sjunbolize  the  heathen  world- 
powers,  successive  rulers  being  represented  by  a se- 
ries of  heads,  horns,  or  wings,  and  so  on.  In  point 
of  theological  teaching,  also,  there  is  to  be  observed 
the  same  noteworthy  transmission  of  material  (see  the 
examples  in  § HI.).  It  is  plain  that  the  fixitj'  of  this 
“apocalyptic  tradition”  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter.  The  writer  of  such  visions  of  the  fu- 
ture was  obliged  to  deal  to  some  extent  with  definite 
things— persons,  events,  times,  and  places.  The  end 
of  the  world,  for  example,  could  take  jdace  in  but 
one  way ; and  after  the  scene  had  once  been  described, 
a subsequent  writer  on  this  theme  could  not  disre- 
gard or  contradict  the  former  description  without 
throwing  discredit  upon  his  own  work.  In  no  other 
branch  of  literature  is  it  .so  indispensable — and  so  easy 
— to  have  the  support  of  tradition.  It  was  this  desire 
for  authenticity,  chiefly,  that  caused  the  most  of  these 
writings  to  be  put  forth  under  the  names  of  former 
great  men  of  Israel.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Chris- 
tian “ Shepherd  ” of  Hernias  does  the  author  write  in 
his  own  name. 

In  spite  of  this  uniformity  of  tradition,  the  books 
of  this  group  exhibit  very  considerable  diversity. 

In  the  development  of  Jewish  apoca- 
Controlling'  h'ptic  literature  two  controlling  mo- 

Motives.  tives  may  be  especiall}’  observed ; in- 
terest in  the  future  — especially  the 
future  of  the  true  Israel — and  interest  in  the  secrets 
of  the  universe.  The  two  oldest  apocalypses  that 
have  been  preserved— Daniel  and  Enoch — may  serve 
to  represent  these  two  main  divisions.  The  Book  of 
Daniel  is  the  most  strongly  patriotic  of  all  the  apoc- 
alypses. Very  little  attention  is  paid  in  it  to  the 
unseen  world;  no  great  interest  in  the  current  myth- 
ology is  apparent;  here  alone  among  all  the  wri- 
tings of  this  class  there  is  no  reference  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  history.  The  eschatolog}^  of  the  book — im- 
mensely important  as  it  is,  and  strongly  emphasized 
by  the  author  himself — is  crowded  into  the  briefest 
possible  space,  vii.  13  et  scq.,  27,  xii.  1-3.  Angels 
are  made  prominent  only  for  the  purpose  of  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  God  and  His  hosts  are  in  direct 
control  of  all  that  has  come  upon  the  Jews.  That 
to  which  everything  else  is  subordinated  is  the  j^re- 
diction  of  the  immediate  future.  The  Jews  are 
soon  to  be  delivered  from  their  oppressors,  and  the 
faithful  will  triumph  forever.  Another  book,  to  be 
associated  with  Daniel  in  the  above  classification, 
but  of  a very  different  character,  is  II  Esdras.  In 
this  another  and  most  important  line  of  develop- 
ment is  exemplified.  Theological  interests  are  in 
the  foreground.  Questions  concerning  the  dealing 
of  God  with  His  people,  and  His  ultimate  purposes 
for  them,  are  asked  and  answered.  The  doctrine  of 
the  IVIessiah  is  plainly  set  forth.  In  all  these  re- 
spects, the  (Syriac)  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  the 
counterpart  of  H Esdras. 

The  Book  of  Enoch,  representing  the  other  main 
division  of  this  literature,  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  heavens  above,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. Interest  in  the  future  of  Israel  is  by  no 
means  wanting,  but  it  occupies  a very  subordinate 
place.  Angels  and  demons,  the  heavenl}"  bodies,  the 
places  and  conditions  of  departed  spirits,  are  among 
the  subjects  which  receive  most  attention.  The 
book  is  composite,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  several 
independent  books  of  different  dates;  its  national 
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apocalyptic  ])ortion  belongs  in  time  near  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  A number  of  apocalypses,  generally  of 
minor  religious  value,  follow  in  this  track.  The 
most  noteworthy  example  of  degeneration  along  this 
line  is  furnished  by  the  Greek  Apocalyi)sc  Baruch. 

Both  of  these  varieties  of  apocalyi)tic  exercised 
a i)rofound  influence  on  the  nation.  Such  doctrines, 
common  to  both  of  them,  as  tho.se  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  millennium,  and  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
were  soon  given  an  assured  place  in  the  common 
belief.  The  elaborate  m3'tholog}' and  occult  science 
of  the  Enoch  literature  were  inherited  by  the  Jew- 
ish IMidrash  and  the  earlv  Christian  writings.  As 
for  the  more  distinctl,y  patriotic  apocalyi)ses,  espe- 
cially Daniel  and  11  Esdras,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  thej"  gave  in  full  measure  what  thej' 
were  designed  to  give:  encouragement,  and  anew 
religious  impulse  to  the  pious  in  Israel.  For  the  de- 
tailed evidence  of  their  great  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  theolog}',  see 
the  articles  devoted  to  the  separate  books. 

The  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings  were  not  the 
property  of  anj'  sect  or  school.  Their  point  of  view 
was  in  general  that  of  Palestinian  orthodoxy,  of  the 
type  of  wliich  the  Pharisees  were  the  best  represent- 
atives. Most  of  them,  but  probabl}"  not  all,  were 
written  in  Palestine.  Most  of  them,  but  not  all, 
were  composed  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  writers  as  men  of  a pessimistic 
turn  of  mind,  or  to  contrast  them  sharplj-,  as  a class, 
with  the  prophets.  So  far  as  religious  teaching  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  anv  distinct 
line  between  proiihecj'  and  Apocalypse.  The  devel- 
opment in  this  regard  was  continuous,  as  some,  at 
least,  of  the  writers  them.selves  felt;  see  the  use  of 
TTpo(j>r/Tda,  Rev.  i.  3,  xxii.  7 et  seq.  The  appearance 
of  the  successive  apocalypses  did  not  mark  succes- 
sive periods  of  persecution,  or  unusual  distress,  as 
has  sometimes  been  assumed.  After  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  there  is  no  evidence  that  anj"  writing  of  this 
kind  was  called  forth  bj'  the  immediate  circum- 
stances of  the  people. 

From  the  Jews  this  t3’pe  of  composition  passed 
over  to  the  Christians,  who  both  wrote  books  of 
their  own  on  this  model,  and  still  oftener  appropri- 
ated existing  Jewish  books  in  their  entiret3'  or  in- 
terpolated them.  The  additions  to  H Esdras  (chaps, 
i.,  ii.,  XV.,  xvi. ; called  also  “5  Ezra”)  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  last-named  pro- 
cess. Other  examples  will  be  mentioned  below. 

§ V.  The  Jewish  Apocal3rpses.  The  following 
is  a list  of  the  chief  representatives  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic. As  the  several  books  are  treated  at  length 
elsewhere,  onl3'  the  briefest  description  of  them  is 
given  here,  the  aim  being  to  present  in  each  case 
such  particulars  as  will  best  illustrate  the  histoiy  of 
the  growth  of  this  literature. 

1.  Daniel.  The  latter  part  of  this  book  (written 
probabl3"  165  b.c.)  is  the  oldest  Jewish  Apocal3-i)se 
known  to  us.  Cliaps.  i.,  iii.-vi.  have  little  or  none 
of  the  “ apocal3'ptic  ” character.  For  a characteriza- 
tion of  chaps,  vii. -xii.,  see  above,  § IV. 

2.  Enoch.  Oldest  portion  written  about  120  B.c. ; 
the  remainder  within  a period  of  perhaps  flft3'  3'ears. 
Original  language  was  certainl3'  Semitic,  probably 
Hebrew.  For  the  most  part  it  is  typically  apocalyp- 
tic, and  a mine  of  characteristic  material ; see  § tV. 
Especiall3"  prominent  features  are  angelology,  secrets 
of  the  unseen  world,  explanation  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, the  history  of  the  world,  arranged  in  its  succes- 
sive “ periods,”  and  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

3.  Slavonic  Enoch  (or  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch). 
Written  probably  in  the  former  half  of  the  first 
centur3"  of  the  comnion  era.  Original  language 
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was  probably  Greek.  General  character  like  that  of 
the  older  book,  but  much  more  influenced  by  Greek 
thought.  It  contains  some  philosophical  speculation. 
There  are  marked  Gnostic  elements,  especially  in  the 
very  detailed  account  of  the  Creation.  Noteworthy 
features:  the  seven  heavens,  the  millennium,  and 
the  condition  of  souls  after  death.  The  book  is  Jew- 
ish throughout.  Some  writers  have  attempted,  but 
without  sufficient  reason,  to  show  that  it  contains 
Christian  additions  and  interpolations. 

4.  Assumption  of  Moses.  Written,  probably  in  He- 
brew, at  about  the  beginning  of  the  common  era.  In 
form,  not  a vision  or  dream,  bxit  a prediction  of  the 
future  history  of  Israel  delivered  to  .loshua  by  Moses. 
The  material  which  is  more  or  less  apocalyptic  in 
character  is  contained  in  chaps,  vii.-x.,  with  which 
Dan.  .xi.  40-xii.  13  may  be  compared.  The  book  as 
known  to  us  is  incomplete. 

5.  II  Esdras  (also  4 Ezra).  The  Semitic  (appar- 
ently Hebrew)  original  was  composed  about  the 
year  90.  In  all  respects  a typical  Apocalypse  of  the 
theological  type,  of  which  it  is  the  best  specimen. 
Tlie  instruction  in  hidden  things  here  has  to  do 
chiefly  with  matters  of  religion  and  faith.  Teach- 
ing by  allegory  is  a prominent  feature.  The  influ- 
ence of  Daniel  (referred  to  by  name  in  xii.  11)  is  very 
noticeable,  especially  in  the  dream-visions,  chaps, 
xi.-xiii.  The  “signs  of  the  end,”  v.  1-13,  vi.  18-28. 
Messianic  predictions,  xii.  31  etseq.-,  .xiii.  32  et  seq.; 
.51  et  seq.  \ xiv.  9,  etc.  The  general  resurrection,  and 
last  judgment,  vii.  30-35.  Extended  account  of  the 
coiuiition  of  souls  after  death,  vii.  78-98.  The  stand- 
point of  the  book  throughout  is  that  of  Palestinian 
.ludaism  (contrast,  e.ff.,  the  account  of  the  Creation, 
vi.  38-54,  with  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxv.-xxx.),  but  the 
author  is  decidedly  original,  as  well  as  orthodox. 
Chaps,  i.,  ii.,  xv.,  .xvi.  are  a later  addition,  appar- 
ently of  Christian  origin  (see  ii.  42-48). 

6.  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (preserved  entire  only  in 
Syriac ; hence  sometimes  termed  the  “ Syriac  Apoc. 
Bar.”).  Beginning  of  the  second  century.  Original 
language  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  A series  of  visions, 
connected  by  narrative,  hortatoiy,  or  sometimes 
highly  rhetorical  passages.  In  its  general  character, 
the  book  is  the  inferior  counterpart  of  II  Esdras,  to 
which  it  also  sustains  a very  close  literary  relation- 
ship, the  correspondence  extending  even  to  the 
phraseology.  The  features  mentioned  above  as  char- 
acteristic of  II  Esdras  are  present  here  also.  The 
appended  letter  (chaps.  Ixxvii.-lxxxvii.)  contains 
nothing  of  an  apocalyptic  nature. 

7.  Greek  Apocal3rpse  of  Baruch.  Greek  text  first  pub- 
lished in  1897 ; an  abridged  Slavonic  recension  known 
since  1886.  A work  dating  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century.  Originally  .lewish,  but  now  con- 
taining Christian  additions.  A good  example  of  a 
degenerate  Apocalypse  of  the  Enoch  type  (see  § IV.). 
Baruch  is  conducted  by  an  angel  through  the  live 
(originally  seven?)  heavens,  and  sees  strange  sights, 
the  account  of  which  is  grotesque  rather  than  im- 
pressive. Next  to  nothing  is  said  about  the  future; 
and  the  religious  element,  usually  so  prominent  in 
this  literature,  is  almost  wholy  wanting.  There  is 
evident  dependence  on  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  as  well 
as  on  the  earlier  Baruch  literature. 

8.  The  Sibylline  Oracles,  Books  IH.-V.  A Jewish 
adaptation  and  expansion  of  similar  heathen  “ora- 
cles.” The  hypothesis  of  still  further  Christian  ad- 
ditions is  without  sufficient  ground.  The  plainly 
Jewish  portions  date  from  140  b.c.  down  to  about 
HO  of  the  present  era.  These  Oracles  lie  quite  out- 
side the  course  of  the  characteristic  apocalyptic  tra- 
dition ; hut  furni.sh  in  part  a good  example  of  the 
nearly  related  class  of  prophetical-eschatological  wri- 


tings (see  § III.).  Thus,  in  Book  III.,  which  con- 
tains the  passages  most  nearly  resembling  the  true 
Apocalypse : prediction  of  the  successive  kingdoms 
which  are  to  bear  rule  over  the  Jews;  the  woes  to 
come  upon  the  various  lands ; the  signs  of  the  end 
of  the  world;  the  judgment  day;  the  blessed  age  to 
come:  lines  71-92,  167-198,  295-561,  608-623,  767- 
806.  Similar  passages  in  Book  IV. : 40-48,  172-183. 
In  Book  V. : 155-161,  260  et  seq.,  344-385,  414-433, 
512-531.  With  all  these,  the  familiar  passages  in 
Joel,  Zech.  xiv.,  Malachi,  Isa.  xxiv.  et  seq.  should  be 
compared. 

9.  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  Probably  a 
work  of  the  first  century  of  the  common  era,  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew.  Chiefly  haggadic  Midrash, 
combined  with  some  predictive  prophecy.  The  only 
apocal3'ptic  portions  are  in  the  Testaments  of  Levi 
and  Naphtali.  In  Levi  two  visions  are  described: 
the  seven  heavens,  ii.-v. ; the  seven  angels,  viii.  See 
also  xviii. , prediction  of  the  Messianic  age.  In  Naph- 
tali, V.,  vi.  (Hebrew  text,  ii.-vi.),  two  dreams  are 
narrated,  which  have  something  of  the  apocahqttic 
character.  The  whole  book,  in  the  form  known  to 
us,  has  been  edited  bv  Christian  hands. 

10.  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve  (or,  in  another  recension, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Moses).  Original  language  probably 
Hebrew:  date  uncertain.  It  has  received  some  Chris- 
tian additions.  The  book  contains  hardly  anj-thing 
apocalyptic  in  the  narrower  sense;  see,  however, 
Apoc.  Mosis,  xiii. ; prediction  of  the  resurrection  and 
of  the  future  bliss  in  paradise  (compare  Dan.  xii.  1 
et  seq. ) ; and  the  fantastic  visions  in  Apoc.  Mosis, 
xxxiii.-xlii. ; compare  also  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
xxv.-xxviii.  See  Adam,  Book  of. 

The  following  also  deserve  mention : 

The  Book  of  Jubilees.  Sometimes  classed  with  this 
literature,  and  in  Syncellus  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  5)  called 
the  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  It  purports  to  have  been 
given,  through  angels,  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
but  in  the  character  of  its  contents  it  is  veiy  far  re- 
moved from  being  an  Apocalypse.  Ascension  of  Isaiah 
(also  Vision  of  Isaiah).  A brief  Apoealj'pse,  found 
combined  with  the  older  .Jewish  “Martju'dom  of 
Isaiah,”  of  which  it  forms  chaps,  vi.-xi.,  and  also 
existing  separately.  It  is  a Christian  product,  how- 
ever: the  theoiy  of  a Jewish  kernel  is  hardly  tena- 
ble. Apocalypse  of  Abraham.  Atrue  Apocatypse,  of  the 
second  century.  Apparently  Jewish,  with  Christian 
additions.  Preserved  only  in  a Slavonic  version  (ed. 
Bonwetsch,  1897).  Apocal^ses  of  Ehas  and  Zephaniah. 
Coptic  fragments,  ed.  Steindortf,  1899.  Both  prob- 
ably Jewish  in  origin,  but  worked  over  by  Christian 
hands.  The  Apocalypses  of  Moses  and  Esdras  published 
by  Tischendorf,  “Apocalypses  Apocryplue,”  1866, 
are  Christian  works.  Apocalypse  of  Sedrachis,  a late 
production,  dependent  on  Tischendorf ’s  “Apoca- 
lypsis  Esdrte,”  and  also  upon  II  Esdras.  Ed.  by 
.lames,  “Apocrypha  Anecdota,”  1893,  pp.  127-137. 
Apocalypse  of  Adam  is  a Greek  fragment  described  hv 
James,  l.c.  138-145.  Testament  of  Abraham,  and  Tes- 
taments of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  published,  or 
translated  in  extract,  by  James  and  Barnes,  “Texts 
and  Studies,”  ii.  2,  1892.  These  all  contain  some 
apocalyptic  material,  perhaps  Jewish. 

Fora  partial  account  of  some  characteristic  medie- 
val apocalypses,  see  Bousset,  “ Antichrist  ” (English 
trans.),  pp.  72-78.  Of  the  early  Christian  writings 
of  this  class,  the  most  important  for  the  histoiy  of 
•Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  are  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment Revelation  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  See  also 
Apocrypha,  Eschatology,  and  the  literature  on  the 
several  apocalypses. 

Bibliography  : Among  the  more  important  books  and  essays 
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Sniend,  inStade's Zeilsehrift,  1885, v. 223-350 ; Gimkel,  Sc/i/ip- 
fuHft  und  Oifflo.s,  1895;  Bousset,  Dcr  Anfichrint,  Eng.  trams, 
by  Keane,  1896;  idem,  Offetihariiiig  Johan )ii.\  189ti,  pp.  1-11, 
and  the  Excursuses,  pas.sim  ; Schhrer,  Gcsc/i.  iii.  1898,  pp.  181 
et  .seq.;  Milton  S.  Terry,  Bihlical  ApocalntiticXy  New  York, 
1898 ; Wellhausen,  Shizzeti  luid  Vorarbciten,  1899,  vi.  21.5- 
249 ; Kautzsch,  Die  Apokriijjhen  ii)id  Pseiidepigrapheii  dex 
Alien  Te.sf rt men f.s,  1899;  R.  H.  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  1898; 
idem,  Secretx  of  Enoch,  1896;  idem,  Apncnljjpse  of  Baruch, 
1896;  idem,  Hcbreic,  Jeicixh,  and  Chrixtian  Es'chatologn, 
1899.  g rp 

APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE,  NEO- 
HEBRAIC  : Tiie  Neo-Hebraic  apocalyptic  forms 
but  one  branch  of  Apocalyptic  Literature,  a siiecies 
of  literature  exhibiting  many  raniitications,  and  rep- 
resented in  a complex  but  unbroken  chain,  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabean  War  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  characteristic  of  Apocalyp- 
tic Literature  from  its  veiy  beginning  that  it  did  not 
remain  confined  to  its  native  Palestine.  It  made  its 
way  almost  immediately  to  Hellenistic  Alexandria, 
where  it  appears  in  the  Greek  language  under  the 
mask  of  the  heathen  Sibyl  and  with  other  mytholog- 
ical embellishments.  The  same  thing 
Growth  occurred  again  wlien,  at  the  rise  of 
Out  of  the  Christianity,  the  Church  took  over  tlie 
Older.  apocalyptic  without  change  in  essence 
or  even  in  artistic  form  from  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  made  it  her  own — a fact  admitted  by  all 
modern  New  Testament  critics — and  the  apocalyptic 
writings,  thereafter  naturalized  in  the  literatures 
of  the  Occident  as  of  the  Orient,  may  be  traced 
through  the  centuries.  Nor  did  this  transplanting 
process  take  place  only  in  apostolic  times.  In  the 
course  of  its  development  the  Christian  apocalyptic 
diew  freely  from  later  .Jewish  sources,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  often  influenced  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  apocalyptic  of  the  Church.  Consid- 
ering this  uninterrupted  flux  and  rcfiu.x  of  Apoca- 
lyptic Literature  during  upward  of  a millennium  and 
a half,  it  seems  on  the  face  of  the  matter  improbable 
that  the  Neo-Hebraic  apocalyptic  should  date  no 
farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
as  Zunz  (compare  “ Literaturgcsch.  ” pp.  (503 ; “ G.  Y.  ” 
295,  i.x.  417  et  seq.)  and  Griitz  (“Gcsch.”  v.  441; 

Monatsschrift,”  viii.  67  et  seej.,  103  et  xeej.,  140  et 
seq.,  ix.  60  et  seq.)  maintained,  and  still  more  imi)rob- 
able,  that  it  should  exhibit,  as  these  scholars  be- 
lieved, an  entirely  new  character  and  trend  of 
thought,  the  resultant  of  the  specific  influences  and 
tendencies  operating  in  medieval  times.  The  apoca- 
lyptic research  and  discoveries  of  the  last  few  dec- 
ades have  proved,  indeed,  that  quite  opposite  con- 
clusions as  to  date  and  character  must  be  drawn.  It 
has  been  shown  ever  more  convincingly,  that  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Apocalyptic  Literature  is 
constancy  in  ideas,  the  same  set  of  thoughts  being 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  without 
undergoing  any  material  modification.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  further,  that  the  intricate  connection 
among  the  different  apocalypses,  Avhere  direct  liter- 
ary influence  is  frequently  out  of  the  question,  can 
be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  of  an  apocalyp- 
tic tradition,  transmitted  orally  as  an  esoteric  doc- 
trine. In  the  same  way  as  Christianity  created  no 
new  and  characteristic  apocalyptic  expectations,  so 
a later  age  adopted  its  apocalyptic  material  ready 
for  use  from  the  past;  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  create 
nor  invent  in  this  province,  they  merely  worked  over 
the  material  handed  down  to  them,  putting  merely 
a new  stamp  on  the  old  coin ; their  task  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  apply  the  old  hopes  and  promises  to  the 
present,  and,  on  the  other,  to  interpret  the  present 
according  to  these  hopes.  In  the  case  of  the  Neo- 
Hebraic  apocalyptic  it  was  precisely  the  same. 


The  nature  and  object  of  the  Neo-Hebraic  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  older  apocalyptic.  The  great 
question  in  it,  too,  is,  how  and  when  will  the  period 
of  Messianic  glory  be  realized;  a natural  ciuestion  in 
postexilic  times,  in  the  face  of  the  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises of  the  Prophets.  The  answer — identical  with 
that  given  in  Daniel  and  the  succeeding  apocalypses 
— lay  in  the  dualistic  conception  of  two  worlds;  a 

present  world  (niH  D^Jl),  corrupt  by  reason  of  the 
evil  powers  inherent  in  it;  and  a future  ideal  world 

(X3n  — a conception  of  things  due,  in  part  at 

least,  to  foreign  influences.  The  logical  consequence 
of  this  ilualistic  belief  was  (1)  that  (Jod’s  plan  of  sal- 
vation can  be  realized  only  after  all  the  evil  powers 
— the  host  of  Satan  and  the  heathen  subjeet  to  them, 
together  with  the  world  itself — shall  have  been  an- 
nihilated, and  (2)  that  the  future  world,  with  all 
its  blessings  preexisting  from  eternity  in  heaven, 
shall  then,  at  the  end  of  time,  descend  thence  and 
replace  the  old  world,  having  the  perfect,  glorious 
New  Jerusalem  for  its  center.  In  the  Neo-Hebrew, 
as  in  the  older  Apocalyjdic  Literature,  the  eschato- 
logical drama  is  enacted  not  in  one  era,  but  in  two; 
the  temporary  Jlessianic  interim,  and  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  heavenly  bliss— the  latter  otfset  by  the 
everlasting  torments  of  hell  in  store  for  the  wicked. 

In  general  tone  and  coloring  the  older  apocalyjtse 
served  as  model  for  the  Neo-Hebrew.  It  s1k)ws 
the  same  particularism  and  narrow  nationalism  that 
predominate  in  the  later,  according  to  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  means  salvation  for  faithful  Israel 
alone,  but  for  the  unrepentant  heathen  world  damna- 
tion. Similarly  the  Christian  apocal3  ptic  grants 
future  bliss  only  to  the  faithftd  adherents  of  the 
Church.  In  like  manner,  the  gross  sensuousness  in 
the  detailed  description  of  the  joys  of  the  3Iessiauic 
and  stipramundane  world  is  quite  common  in  the 
older  apocalj’ptic.  So  also  is  the  fact  that  besides  the 
revelations  regarding  the  end  of  time,  and  the  occur- 
rences in  that  period,  there  are  not  infrequently  other 
revelations  concerning  supernatural  subjects — for 
example,  heaven,  hell,  and  paradise,  the  mj'steries 
of  the  Creation,  tlu;  cour.se  of  the  universe,  angels, 
and  the  whole  world  of  sj)irits,  even  God  Himself — 
and  in  these  revelations,  the  fantasy  in  the  older 
apocalyptic  is  quite  as  unrestrained 

General  and  extravagant  as  that  in  the  later. 

Tone.  Similarly,  the  one-sided  emphasis  laid 
in  the  Neo-Hebraic  apocalyptic  upon 
the  ideal  way  in  which  the  Torah  is  to  be  fostered 
in  the  future  world,  and  on  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  over  all  men,  is  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  older  apocah  ptic;  in  fact,  is  in  accord 
with  the  whole  development  of  the  religious  life  and 
thought  of  the  .Tews  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
according  to  which  the  Torah  is  not  only  the  crea- 
tive, preservative  principle,  which  existed  ages  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  world  as  the  essence  of  God’s 
consciousness,  but  is  also  the  sum  and  eenter  of 
God's  design  with  man  (compare  Sirach,  xxiv. ; 
Baruch,  iii.  14  to  iv.  1 ; Enoch,  xlviii.  1 ; Sibylline,  iii. 
757  et  seq.,  769  seq.,  787;  Abot,  vi.  10;  Pes.  54a; 
Zeb.  116a;  Mekilta,  68i — cd.  Weiss;  B.  B.  75a; 
Pesik.  107a — ed.  Buber — etc.).  Schlircr’s  remark  is 
to  the  point,  that  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  hope 
of  future  glory  were  the  two  poles  around  which 
the  whole  religious  life  of  later  Judaism  revolved 
(“Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  ii.  466  et  seq.).  This  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  apocalypses  repeatedly  contain 
legal  instruction  and  exposition  of  the  La^v  besides 
the  revelation  of  the  future  and  other  supernatural 
mj'steries;  see  Book  of  Jubilees  and  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  for  the  older  literature,  and 
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the  “Alphabets  of  R.  ‘Akiba”  and  “Otot”  or  “Mil- 
hainot  Melek  ha-Mashiah  ” for  the  Neo-Hebrew. 

Finally,  the  Neo-Hebrew  apocalypses  likewise 
show  all  the  external  characteristics  of  the  older. 
Like  these,  they  claim  to  be  revelations  made  through 
the  medium  of  angels,  and  their  authors  conceal 
their  real  identity  by  pseudonyms,  borrowing  for 
this  purpose  the  names  of  celebrated  holy  men  of 
the  past — hence  the  name  I'sevdepigra'pha  for  the 
apocalyptic  writings.  The  authors  skilfully  add 
plausibility  to  the  claim  that  their  writings  are  an- 
cient prophecies,  by  making  a review  of  contempo- 
rary, and  freciueutly  also  of  past,  his- 
External  tory,  in  the  guise  of  a vision  of  the 
Charac-  future.  In  this  way  every  apocal3'pse 
teristics.  contains  the  key  to  the  date  of  its  ori- 
gin, this  date  coinciding  with  that 
period  at  which  such  “ prophecy  after  the  ev^eut  ” 
breaks  off,  and  the  real  prophecy  of  the  future  be- 
gins, the  prediction  of  the  immediate  approach  of 
judgment  for  the  wicked  and  of  salvation  for  the 
good.  This  pious  deception  on  the  part  of  the  wri- 
ters was  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  the  hearts 
of  their  readers,  wlio  were  living  in  a period  of 
gloom  and  bitter  trial,  that  belief  in  the  blissful  fu- 
ture promised  them,  which  filled  their  own  souls.  For 
in  times  of  oppre.ssion  and  persecution  the  apocalypse 
was  essentiallj'  the  literaiy  medium  through  which 
the  minds  of  the  faithful  were  appealed  to,  and  it 
could  attain  such  power  only  througli  an  alleged 
sanctity  as  an  ancient  revelation. 

This  leads  to  the  corollary  that  eveiy  age  of  great 
political  agitation  had  its  apocalj'pses,  and  that  it 
would  seem  impossible  that  all  productive  activity 
in  this  sphere  sliould  have  lain  utterly  dormant  dur- 
ing the  Talmudic  period.  The  oldest  apocalyptic 
monument,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  is  the  direct  fruit 
of  the  fanatical  religious  persecution  exercised  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Apocaiatse).  When  the 
Jews  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  empire,  a 
conflict  lasting  for  two  centuries,  ever}- phase  of  this 
varying  drama  was  accompanied  by  apocalypses, 
from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  bj"  Pompc^y  to  the 
despotic  ride  of  Antonj'  and  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  and 
down  to  the  last  desperate  struggle  and  bloodj'  per- 
secution under  Hadrian.  In  like  manner,  as  will  be 
mentioned,  there  are  apocalypses  contemporaneous 
with  the  great  political  vicissitudes  of  tlie  Sassanian 
period  (237-642).  But  apart  from  independent  apoca- 
Ij’pses  themselves,  the  Talmud  contains  much  apoc- 
alyptic matter  that  not  onlj'  attests 
In  the  Tal-  the  interest  with  which  the  Jews  fol- 
mudic  Age.  lowed  the  wars  against  Rome  waged 
bj"  Sapor  I.  (died  271)  and  Sapor  11. 
(died  379),  believing  that  these  wars  were  the  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  imminence  of  God's  king- 
dom, but  proves  alsolxyond  doubt  that  apocah'ptic 
writing  flourished  no  less  in  Talmudic  than  in  post- 
Talmudic  times.  For  example,  a passage  in  Yoma, 
10a,  for  which  Joshua  b.  Levi,  a contemporarj"  of 
Sapor  I.,  is  mentioned  as  the  authorit}',  shows  how, 
in  the  face  of  the  victorious  wars  of  Sapor  I.  against 
Rome,  the  prophecj'  contained  in  Dan.  viii.  (about 
the  war  between  the  IMedo-Persian  and  the  Grecian 
kingdoms)  was  believed  to  refer  to  Sapor’s  wars  with 
Rome.  To  determine  the  ultimate  issue  of  these  wars, 
an  old  and  familiar  apocalyptic  tradition  was  there 
cited,  according  to  which,  before  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  Rome,  the  fourth  and  last  world-monarchj', 
would  extend  her  godless  dominion  over  the  whole 
world  for  the  space  of  nine  months.  Similarly,  in 
Shebu.  65  there  is  a passage  dating  from  the  time  of 
Sapor  11. ’s  wars  with  Rome,  in  which  the  statement 
in  Dan.  vii.  33  about  the  fourth  world-monarchy  is 


quoted  to  show  conclusively  that  no  other  outcome 
is  possible  than  that  Rome  should  triumph  over  Per- 
sia. In  Sanh.  97«-985  there  are  preserved  a number  of 
apocal^yptic  calculations  of  those  times ; also,  among 
other  things,  excerpts  from  revelations  which  the 
above-mentioned  R,  Joshua  b,  Levi — who  aiso  fig- 
ures as  the  author  of  an  apocal3q3se  (see  below) — was 
supposed  to  have  received  from  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  Elijah  as  well  as  from  the  very  Messiah 
himself. 

The  entire  Apocal3'ptic  Literature  is  of  great  his- 
torical value.  Toward  the  close  of  antiquit3-  and 
through  the  Middle  Ages  it  exercised  extensive  and 
permanent  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  times.  It 
reflects  the  hopes  and  fears  which  swayed  the  masses 
for  over  fifteen  hundred  3"ears,  and  reflects  them 
more  directly  than  any  other  class  of  contemporar3’ 
literature.  All  the  strange  erratic  thoughts — which 
seem  now  but  the  outgrowth  of  a morbid  fantas3',  so 
grotesque  and  unmeaning  do  they  appear — wei'e  once 
full  of  life  and  keen  significance,  and  had  the  power 
to  move  the  readers  to  the  depths  of 
Historical  their  being.  The  uneasiness  and  solici- 
"Yalue.  tude  about  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world,  which  were  of  constant  recur- 
rence during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  nothing  more 
than  the  impression  made  b3^  the  threats  and  promises 
of  the  apocal3'pses  upon  minds  already  susceptible 
and  excited  b3"  external  events.  And  in  the  histor3'  of 
the  Jews  in  particular,  the  apocalypse  was  one  of  the 
most  telling  factors,  contributing,  as  it  did  in  such 
large  measure,  to  determine  the  unique  course  of  its 
development  until  long  after  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  courage  and  persistency  in  their  belief 
which  the  .Tews  have  shown  from  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees down  to  modern  times,  their  indomitable 
hope  under  persecution,  their  scorn  of  death,  were 
all  nourished  b3'  the  Apocal3q5tic  Literature.  The 
darker  their  present  grew,  the  more  desperate  their 
condition  in  the  later  medieval  period,  the  more 
eagerly  did  their  minds  turn  to  the  comfort  of- 
fered 1)3'  the  apocalyptic  promises  wdiich  predicted 
the  end  of  their  suffering  and  the  dawn  of  their 
deliveiy. 

The  following  outlines  of  the  separate  apocal3'pses 
will  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  Neo-Hebrew 
apocalyptic.  Only  certain  general  points,  however, 
are  treated  here,  as  the  preliminary  investigation, 
upon  which  any  exhaustive  treatment  would  have  to 
be  based,  has  not  yet  been  made  in  this  branch  of 
Apocalyptic  Literature. 

1.  Book  of  Enoch  (Hanok),  ■]l3n  ^DD:  Even 
up  to  the  present  da3'  this  book  has  been  confounded 
with  “ Pirke  Hekalot,  ” also  said  to  have  been  written 
b3'  R.  Ishmael,  and  hence  has  been  called  erroneousl3' 
mija'n  ISD.  That  the  “Book  of  Enoch”  is  the 
original  title  is  established  by  a manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Libraiy,  and  b3'  the  fact  that  the  apoca- 
lypse is  quoted  under  that  name  in  the  older  medie- 
val literature.  There  are  two  editions  of  this  book, 
one  1)3'. Jellinek,  bearing  the  title  NTpJI  ^DD 

lUn  “IDD  p DU  (“Bet  ha- Midrash,”  1873,  v.  170- 
190),  giving  the  text  of  the  Munich  Codex,  No.  40.  f. 
1315-133  (not  f.  94-103,  as  there  described  1)3'  Jclli- 
nek).  The  other  appeared  under  the  title  "IDD 

pD  '1  Ninno  (printed  together  with 

a pra3'cr  attributed  to  R.  Ishmael),  in 

Book  of  Lemberg,  1864,  and  was  reprinted  in 

Enoch.  Warsaw,  1875.  According  to  the  title- 
page,  the  latter  gives  the  text  of  a ver3' 
old  manuscript,  and  in  man3'  cases  has  better  read- 
ings than  Jellinek’s  edition.  ’An  unedited  manuscript 
of  this  apocal3'pse  is  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy  (Op- 
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penheimer,  556,  old  number  1061),  and  bears  tlie  title 
jns  ni?  lun  IDD  (see  Nenbauer,  “Cat. 

Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1656,  2;  Steinsclineider,  “Cat. 
Bodl.”  pp.  532  et  scq.).  Botli  the  printed  editions 
are  incomplete,  but  fortunately  they  supplement 
each  other. 

After  chapter  xvi.  of  .Jellinek’s  edition  si.x  chap- 
ters are  missing.  The  Lemberg  edition  breaks  off 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  apocalypse,  wliat  fol- 
lows belonging  to  “Plekalot  Babbati”  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  “addition”  (nSDin)  in  chapter  xxix., 
which  is  taken  probably  from  one  of  the  recensions 
of  the  Alphabet-Midrash  of  li.  Akiba  (.see  below). 
The  number  of  chapters  in  Jellinek  is  forty-two, 
which,  with  the  six  missing  chaptei'S  (supplied  by 
the  Lemberg  edition)  makes  forty-eight,  and  this  is 
also  the  number  which,  according  to  Neul)auer,  is 
contained  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript. 

This  apocalypse  is  quoted  very  often  in  the  rab- 
binical literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  in 
the  cabalistic  branch.  In  the  Zoiiar  it  is  even  twice 
called  “ Sefer  Razin  de  Hanok  ” (“  The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enocli  ”)  (at  the  beginning  of  section  Tez- 
aicweli,  ii.  f.  805,  ed.  Amst. ; for  other  passages  in 
the  Zohar  in  which  tlie  book  is  qtiotcd,  see  Zunz, 
“Etwas  liber  Rabbinische  Literatur,”  p.  13).  Ex- 
cerpts of  chaps,  i.  to  xvi.  are  contained  in  the 
manuscript  works  of  Eleazar  of  Worms  (Cod.  (Mu- 
nich, 81)  “with  many  better  readings”  than  in  Jel- 
linek (Steinsclineider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xiv.  32  et  seq.). 
A new  critical  edition  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  such,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  cpiota- 
tions  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  the  rabbinical 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  belong  to  the  jiresent 
book,  or  are  taken  from  other  books  of  Enoch. 
There  are,  for  example,  lengtliy  quotations  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch  in  the  manuscript  work,  “ Mishkan 
ha-‘Edut”  of  Moses  de  Leon,  which  are  not  in  the 
book  under  consideration  (given  by  Jellinek,  “B. 
H,”  ii,  31,  iii,  195  et  seq.,  and  variants  by  Steinschuei- 
der,  “Hebr.  Bibl.  ” iv  152  et  seq.). 

This  book  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  apoc- 
alypse, and  illu.strates  strikingly  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  literature  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
shows  an  intimate  dependence  upon  the  “ Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  ” discovered  some  years  ago  in  a 
Slavonic  translation.  A brief  synopsis  of  the  book 
will  best  show  the  metamorphosis  which  the  old 
pseudepigraphic  writing  underwent,  and  what  new 
elements  from  other  apocalypses  were  added  in  the 
process ; it  will  also  show  that  there  is  justiticatiou  for 
considering  it  a genuine  apocalypse  and  treating  it 
altogether  apart  from  the  “ Hekalot  ” literature. 

The  book  opens  with  the  verse  Gen.  v.  24  con- 
cerning Enoch’s  godly  life.  R.  Ishmael  narrates 
how  he  ascended  into  heaven  to  see  the  ISIerkabaii, 
and  how,  after  he  had  passed  through  six  heavenly 
halls,  Met.atron  came  to  meet  lilm  at  the  entrance 
to  the  seventh,  and  conducted  him  inside,  leading 
him  straight  before  the  celestial  chariot  into  the 
presence  of  God  (compare  “Secrets  of  Enoch,”  xxi. 
25-5).  At  the  sight  of  the  heavenly  hosts  Ishmael 
fell  unconscious ; but  God  motioned  them  back  and 
(Mefatron  restored  Ishmael  to  consciousness.  Ish- 
mael then  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  angels  joined  him.  In  chap.  ii.  Metatron  con- 
quers the  objection  of  the  angels  to  Ishmael ’s  ap- 
proach to  God’s  throne.  In  chaps,  iii.-v.  and  vil.- 
xvi.  Metatron  relates  to  Ishmael  that  he  is  Enoch 
b.  Jared,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge 
God  had  him  translated  to  heaven,  by  his  angel 
‘Anpi’el,  in  a chariot  of  tire,  that  there  he  might 
bear  eternal  witness  against  his  sinful  contempo- 


raries. Further,  that  God,  overcoming  tne  protests 
of  the  heavenly  hosts,  transfigured  him  with  the  rays 
of  heavenly  glory  and  made  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves, in  order  that  he  might  serve  before  His 
throne  as  one  of  the  highest  angel-princes  (compare 
“Secrets  of  Enoch,”  xxii.  65-10);  that  first,  however, 
the  Angel  of  Wisdom,  at  God’s  command,  had  in- 
structed him  in  all  wisdom  and  knowledge  (com- 
pare ih.  xxii.  11,  12  and  xxiii.)and  had  imparted 
to  him  all  the  mysteries  of  creation,  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  past  and  future  things,  and  of  the  world 
to  come  (compare  ib.  xxiv.-xxxiii.  2).  In  chap.  vi. 
Metatron  tells  Ishmael  that,  after  Adam  was  driven 
out  of  paradise,  God  abode  under  the  tree  of  life, 
and  the  angels  and  heavenly  hosts  descended  to  the 
earth  in  many  divisions.  Adam  and  his  generation, 
.sitting  at  the  entrance  to  paradise,  beheld  the  heav- 
enly glory  until,  in  the  time  of  Enoch,  ‘Aza  and 
'Azacl  led  men  to  idolatry  (compare  ih.  xxxi.  2, 
where  it  is  said,  however,  that  at  the  time  Adam 
dwelt  in  paradise  "God  made  the  heavens  open 
to  him  that  he  might  behold  the  angels,”  etc.,  and 
the  following  words,  the  meaning  of  wliich  is  ob- 
scure, occur:  “and  he  was  constantly  in  paradise  ”). 

Chaps,  xviii.-xxii.  (not  in  Jcllinek’s  edition)  de- 
scribe the  seven  heavens  with  their  hosts  of  angels, 
and  the  courses  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  dwell- 
ing with  special  minuteness  on  the  highest  heaven 
and  its  hosts.  This  account  is  an  interesting  mix- 
ture of  the  dcscrijition  of  the  seven  heavens  con- 
tained in  “ Ascensio  Isaiai  ” and  of  that  given  in  the 
“Secrets  of  Enoch.”  As  in  the  former,  the  seven 
heavens  are  represented  as  being  inhabited  by  angels, 
and  as  increasing  in  glory  in  each  successive  heaven ; 

and  they  are  described  in  the  descend- 
Contents  of  ing  order.  And  just  as  recension  A of 
“Enoch.”  “Secrets  of  Enoch  ’’mentions,  besides 
the  seven  heavens,  an  eighth  (mvzalot) 
and  a ninth  {knehatim)  and  above  them  all  a tenth 
{‘(irabot),  the  seat  of  God’s  glory,  so  this  book  has  a 
.separate  heaven  for  the  sun  and  'moon,  together  with 
the  stations  of  the  moon  (mazzalot),  another  for  the 
stars  {kokdhim) — with  the  difference,  liowever,  that 
these  two  are  under  the  seven  heavens — and  a highest 
heaven  over  them  all,  called  here  also  Umthot,  the 
abode  of  God  and  of  the  highest  angelic  hosts. 

In  chap,  xxiii.  (Metatron  describes  to  Ishmael  the 
winds  issuing  from  the  cherubim  of  the  heavenly 
chariot,  and  tells  how  these,  after  traversing  the 
universe,  enter  paradise  to  waft  the  fragrant  odors 
and  exquisite  perfumes  there  unto  the  pious  and 
just,  for  whom  paradise  and  the  tree  of  life  are 
prepared  as  an  eternal  inheritance  (compare  “Secrets 
of  Enoch,”  ix.  and  the  somewhat  obscure  passage  in 
viii.  5d-6).  In  chaps,  xxiv.-xxvi.  Enoch  ((Metatron) 
gives  Ishmael  a description  of  the  chariot  and  of 
the  many-eyed,  radiant.  God-praising  Ofani.m  and 
Seraphim  (compare  ib.  xx.  1,  xxi.  1),  the  latter  of 
which  burn  the  accusations  against  Israel,  which 
Satan,  in  conspiracy  with  the  guardian  angel  of 
Rome  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Persia,  continually 
sends  in.  In  chap,  xxvii.  he  describes  the  arch- 
angel Radveri’cl,  the  heavenly  registrarand  keeper  of 
the  archives  (compare  f5.  xxii.  11  etseq.)\  in  xxviii.- 
xxix.,  the  “Irin  and  Kaddishin,”  who  daily  sit  in 
judgment  with  God;  in  xxx.-xxxiv.,  the  judgment 
itself;  in  xxxv.-xl.  he  tells  how  the  heavenly  hosts 
pass  into  the  presence  of  God  to  praise  and  glorify 
Him  with  the  song,  “ Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord 
Zebaot!”  and  how,  at  that,  tlie  Ofanim,  Cheru- 
bim, Ilayyot,  and  Seraphim  standing  around  the 
throne  prostrate  themselves  in  adoration,  respond- 
ing witli,  “Praised  be  the  glory  of  His  Kingdom 
forever!  ” (compare  ib.  xx.  35-xxi.  1). 
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In  chaps,  xli.-xlvii.  Enoch  (Jlctati’on)  reveals  to 
Islimacl  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  shows  him 
the  repositories  of  the  rain,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  and 
lightning;  the  courses  of  the  stars;  the  spirits  of 
those  angels  who  were  punished  hccatise  they  did 
not  give  praise  to  God  at  the  right  time,  and  whose 
bodies  were  turned  to  great  fiery  mountains  (in  stri- 
king analogy  to  Ethiopic  Enoch,  xviii.  11-16,  xxi.); 
the  .souls  of  the  righteous  departed,  who  hover 
around  God’s  throne  in  the  form  of  birds,  and  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  yet  unborn ; the  places  of  jnui- 
ishment  and  the  tortures  of  the  wicked  in  hell  (com- 
pare “Secrets  of  Enoch,”  x.).  Then  Islunael  sees 
how  the  souls  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  all  the  right- 
eous ascend  out  of  their  graves  to  heaven,  beseech- 
ing God  to  deliver  His  people  Israel  from  their 
bondage  among  the  heathen.  God  answers  them 
that  the  sins  of  the  wicked  hold  back  the  delivery 
of  His  people  and  the  realization  of  His  kingdom. 
While  the  Patriarchs  are  weeping  at  this  declaration, 
IVIichael,  Israel’s  guardian  angel,  intervenes,  plead- 
ing for  Israel’s  delivery.  Thereupon  Metatron  lets 
Islunael  survey  all  past  and  future  ages  from  Adam 
to  the  end  of  time ; he  secs  ^lessiah  b.  Joseph  and 
his  age,  and  Messiah  b.  David  and  his  age,  together 
with  the  wars  of  Gog  and  jMagog  ami  the  other 
events  of  the  Messianic  era.  In  the  concluding  chap- 
ter (xlviii.),  Metatron  shows  Islunael  the  glorious 
future  Jerusalem,  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
stand  (iraying  for  its  advent  upon  earth.  At  the 
same  moment  God’s  right  hand  ])ours  forth  five 
streams  of  tears  which,  falling  into  the  ocean,  cause 
the  world  to  .shake;  and  God  avers,  that,  although 
there  is  no  righteous  man  ujion  earth  whose  inter- 
cession could  bring  about  Israel’s  delivery,  yet  He 
will  save  them  for  His  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  His 
justice  and  His  own  goodness.  God  prepares  Him- 
self to  reveal  His  mighty  power  to  the  heathen; 
whereupon  Israel  will  be  immediately  delivered  and 
the  Messiah  will  appear  to  them,  in  order  to  conduct 
them  to  Jerusalem,  where  they,  to  the  exclu.sion  of 
the  tyrannical  heathen,  will  share  his  kingdom,  and 
God  will  be  king  over  the  whole  earth. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  R.  Islunael,  of  the  ])criod 
of  the  Hadrianic  persecution,  figures  as  the  author, 
and  from  the  allusion  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  (through  which  data  the 
earliest  date  possible  is  fixed),  there  are  no  definite 
references  to  historical  events  and  conditions  from 
which  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  “Book  of 
Enoch  ” could  be  more  exactly  deter- 

Date  of  mined.  Tlici'e  is,  however,  a jiassage 

Composi-  in  Talmud  Berakot  about  R.  Islunael 
tion.  which  naturally  suggests  itself  in  this 
connection,  and  which  admits  of  the 
adoption  of  at  least  a latest  possible  date.  The  pas- 
sage (7a)  reads; 

“ R.  Islunael  b.  Elisha  related : ‘ Once  I entered  into  the  inmost 
.sanctuary  to  otter  incense:  there  I saw  Akatriel  Yah  YHWH 
Zebaot  sitting  upon  the  high  and  exalted  throne  ol  mercy,  and 
He  said  to  me  : “ Ishmacl,  My  son,  bless  Me!  ” Thereupon  I spoke : 
" May  it  please  Thee  that  Thy  mercy  conquer  Thy  anger  and 
that  ’Thy  mercy  gush  forth  as  is  the  way  of  mercy  ; mayest  Thou 
deal  with  Thy  children  according  to  Thy  mercy,  and  requite 
them,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  rigid  lavv  [compare  the 
version  of  MS.  Munich].”  ’ ” 

Compare  also  the  passage  immediately  preceding: 
“ What  does  God  pray’?  Raba  says,  ‘ May  My  mercy 
compicr  M}’  anger,  and  may  IMy  mercy  gush  forth 
as  is  the  way  of  mercy,  and  may  I deal  with  My 
children  according  to  My  mercy,  and  requite  them, 
though  contrary  to  the  rigid  rules  of  the  Law.  ’ ” The 
parallel  is  obvious.  The  passages  quoted  compel  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch  can  not 


have  been  tvritten  later  than  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

2.  An  apocal3'ptic  fragment,  in  which  R.  Ishmael 
likewise  figures  as  the  author,  is  preserved  in  the 
“ Siddur  ” of  R.  Amram  Gaon  (of  the  second  half  of 
the  ninth  century),  dh,  \2h-\^a.  It  is  also  contained 
in  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  “ Legend  of  the  Ten 
Martyrs”  (Jellinek,  in  “B.  H.”  vi.  19-30),  where, 
however,  it  does  not  fit  in  naturallj',  and  is,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  as  a later  insertion.  Gerson  b. 
Asher  Scarmcla  first  printed  it  in  “ Yihus  ha-Zad- 
dikim,”  which  appeared  in  Mantua  in  1561,  but 
with  additions  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end, 
which  additions  in  different  versions  are  all  to  he 
found  in  the  various  recensions  of  the  “Legend  of 
the  Ten  Martyrs,”  and  are  contained  in  part  also 
in  chaps,  iv.-v.  of  the  “Hckalot  Rabbati.”  These 
portions  bear  evidence  of  being  later  additions  in 
the  fact  that  the  last  of  those  at  the  end  treats  of 
the  preparations  which,  in  the  legend,  preceded  Ish- 
mael’s  ascension,  but  which,  in  the  context  here, 
would  seem  to  be,  events  following  his  return  from 
heaven.  On  account  of  the  relationship  of  the.se  ad- 
ditions to  chaps,  iv.-v.  of  the  “Hekalot  Rabbati,” 
Jellinek  published  them  together  with  the  fragment 
as  “ Hekalot-Zusiitze  ” in  “ B.  H.  ” v.  167-169.  Gaster 
gives  a translation  of  the  fragment  in  the  “Journal 
of  the  Roj'al  Asiatic  Societ}',”  1893,  pp.  609  et  geq. 

In  this  fragment  R.  Ishmael  relates  that  Ssugir, 
one  of  the  chief  angels,  revealed  to  him  the  suffer- 
ings reserved  for  Israel ; and  when  he  expressed 
wonder  that  Israel  could  ever  endure  these,  the  angel 
showed  him  still  greater  sufferings  in  store — cap- 
tivitv,  famine,  and  pillage.  As  Ishmael  and  the 
angel  parted,  the  former  heard  a voice  proclaiming 
in  Aramaic; 

“The  sanctuary  will  be  destro.yecl,  the  Temple  burned  down, 
and  the  royal  palace  made  desolate ; the  king’s  sons  will  be 
killed,  his  \vife  widowed,  and  youths  and  maidens  dragged  away 
as  booty ; the  altar  will  he  profaned  and  the  table  for  the  show- 
bread  be  carried  off  by  the  enemy ; Jerusalem  will  be  turned 
into  a wilderness,  and  the  land  of  Israel  will  become  a picture 
of  desolation.” 

U pon  this  announcement  Ishmael  fell  to  the  ground 
unconscious,  but  was  restored  bv  another  of  the  chief 
angels,  of  whom  he  then  asked  if  there  were  no  rem- 
edj'  for  Israel.  For  answer  the  angel  led  him  to  the 
place  where  salvation  and  comfort  were  prepared; 
and  Ishmael  saw  there  groups  of  angels  weaving 
garments  of  sidvation  for  the  righteous  of  the  fu- 
ture world,  and  making  magnificent  crowns  out  of 
precious  stones  and  pearls,  perfumed  with  nectar  and 
all  sorts  of  fragrant  odois,  one  of  which  crowns  was 
of  especial  hrilliance.  The  angel  informed  Ishmael 
that  the  crowns  were  intended  for  Israel,  the  espe- 
cially magnificent  one  being  for  King  David.  Amid 
the  roar  of  the  motion  of  the  heavens  with  their  ar- 
mies of  stars,  and  all  the  hosts  of  angels,  and  amid  the 
.sound  of  a great  mysterious  rustling  which  pro- 
ceeded from  paradise,  Ishmael  heard : “ YinVH 

reigns  forever:  th_y  God,  O Zion,  to  all  generations! 
Halleluiah ! ” Ishmael  then  .saw  David,  king  of 
Israel,  approach,  followed  by  all  the  kings  of  his 
djmasty,  each  one  with  a ci’O wn  on  his  head ; David ’s 
crown  outshining  all  the  others,  its  brilliance  radia- 
ting to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  David  went  up  to  the 
heavenly  Temple,  placed  himself  upon  the  throne  of 
fire  prepared  for  liim  near  God’s  throne,  and  pre- 
sented his  homage  to  God  in  h^vnins  of  praise,  pro- 
claiming the  eternal  duration  of  His  kingdom.  Slet- 
atron  with  his  angel-hosts,  heaven  and  earth,  ami, 
last  of  all,  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David,  joined 
in  the  shout  of  pniise : “ YHWII  will  be  king  over 
the  whole  earth ; on  that  daj’  YHWH  will  be  One 
and  His  name  ( )ne ! ” 
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The  Messianic  doctrine  in  this  fragment,  in  whicli 
David  figures  as  the  Messiah,  is  uniciue,  not  only 
as  far  as  the  Neo-Hebrew,  but  as  far  as  apocalyptic 
in  general  is  concerned.  It  compels  the  conclusion 
that  this  fragment  is  distinct  from  the  “Book  of 
Enoch  ” (treated  above)  as  the  work  of  an  altogether 
different  author.  Further,  it  indicates  a very  early 
oi'igin,  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  “ prophecy 
after  the  event  ” ; the  Ishmael  in  this  apocalypse  too 
can  only  be  the  rabbi  Ishmael,  extolled  in  legend  as  a 
martyr  of  the  Hadrianic  persecution.  Hence  the 
date  of  composition  must  fall  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple:  and  the  only  event  which  can  come 
into  consideration  as  making  such  a prophecy  com- 
prehensible is  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  reign 
of  Bar  Kokba.  At  that  juncture  the  conditions  and 
events  furnished  a basis  for  the  “prophecy  after  the 
event  ” contained  iu  the  apocalypse  under  consider- 
ation: that  the  Temple  would  be  profaned  and 
destroyed,  the  royal  palace  demolished,  Jerusalem 
turned  into  a desert,  and  the  whole  land  of  Israel 
rendered  desolate.  Indeed  the  fragment  reads  as  if 
it  were  written  under  the  immediate  impression  of 
the  Hadrianic  persecution.  It  seems  plausible  that 
this  book  was  the  intermediaiy  through  which  the 
peculiar  metamorjihosis  of  the  “Secrets  of  Enoch,” 
into  the  Neo-Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch,  was  accom- 
plished. 

3.  The  Ascension  of  Moses : The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  “ The  Assumption  of  Mo.ses,”  which  is  pre- 
served only  as  a fragment,  must  certainly  have 
contained,  in  its  missing  part,  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Closes  and  of  the  dispute  between  the  archangel 
Michael  and  Satan  (or  the  angel  of  death)  over  tlie 
dead  body.  Among  the  Neo-Hebrew  apocalyjises 
there  is  an  “Ascension  of  Moses,”  as  well  as  a frag- 
ment which,  besides  revealing  the  future,  tells  of 
the  death  of  Moses  and  of  the  dispute  that  ensued 
after  his  death.  This  apocalypse  was  published  for 
the  first  time  in  Salonica  in  1727,  under  the  title 
nC’D  n^nj.  and  has  been  printed  several  times 
•since  (in  Amsterdam,  1754:  Warsaw,  1849,  etc.).  It 
was  translated  by  Gaster  {l.c.  pp.  572-588)  under 
the  title  “The  Bevelation  of  Moses.”  An  Arabic 
tianslation  also  exists  in  the  Karaite  manuscript, 
written  in  1828,  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  the 
libiary  of  the  University  of  Leipsic  (Codex  Tisch- 
endor'f,  xliv.),  and  described  by  him  in  “Anecdota 
Sacra  et  Profana,”p.  74,  and  by  Jellinekin  “Dlonats- 
schrift,”  ii.  245,  360  et  set].,  and  “ B.  H.”  ii.  9 et  seq., 
19.  This  Arabic  version  has  a longer  introduetion, 
and  varies  somewhat  in  the  text  from  our  version. 
The  contents  of  the  book,  according  to  Caster’s 
translation,  are  thus  summarized.  For  the  modesty 
displayed  by  Moses  when  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore Pharaoh  to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  Israel- 
ites. God  commands  Metatron  (Enoch)  to  allow 
Closes  to  ascend  into  heaven.  After 
Ascension  Metatron  has  transformed  Moses’  body 
of  Moses,  into  a fiery  figure  like  unto  that  of  the 
angels,  he  leads  him  up  through  the 
seven  heavens.  In  the  first  heaven  Moses  sees  waters 
“standing  in  line,”  and  windows  to  let  in  and  out  all 
the  things  pertaining  to  human  life  and  its  needs. 
In  the  seeond  heaven  he  sees  the  angels  who  control 
the  clouds,  the  wind,  and  the  rain : in  the  third,  the 
angels  placed  over  vegetation:  in  the  fourth,  those 
over  the  earth,  sun,  jiioon,  stars,  planets,  and  spheres: 
in  the  fifth,  angels  half  of  fire  and  half  of  snow;  in 
the  sixth,  the  “ Irin  and  Kaddishin  ” ; in  the  seventh, 
‘Arabot,  he  .sees  first  the  angels  “Wrath  and  Anger,” 
then  the  angel  of  death,  then  the  hayyot  standing 
before  God,  and  finally  an  angel  engaged  in  teach- 
ing the  souls  which  were  created  by  God  at  the  time 


of  the  Creation  and  placed  in  paradise.  (At  this 
point  occur  two  passages  of  later  interpolation,  one 
from  Pes.  54«-i,  treating  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  pre- 
sumptuous desire  “to  ascend  the  heights  of  the  cloud 
and  to  be  like  the  Most  High  ” [Isa.  xiv.  14],  and  the 
other  from  the  Zohar,  intended  to  show  that  Moses 
really  ascended  to  heaven.) 

God  then  tells  Closes  that  He  will  confer  on  him 
the  further  privilege  of  seeing  hell  and  jiaradise, 
and,  at  God’s  command,  the  angel  Gabriel  conducts 
Moses  to  hell.  There  he  sees  the  manifold  torments 
and  punishments  of  the  different  classes  of  sinners, 
those  who  were  envious  of  their  fellow  men  ami 
bore  false  witness  against  them ; women  who  exposed 
their  charms  to  young  men;  sinners  who  committ<'d 
adultery,  theft,  and  murder;  those  who  perjured 
themselves:  those  who  desecrated  the  tsabbatli.  de- 
spised the  learned,  and  persecuted  orphans;  those 
who  committed  sodomy  and  idolatry,  or  cui'scd  tlieir 
parents:  those  who  took  bribes,  put  their  fellow 
men  to  shame,  delivered  up  their  brother-Israelite  to 
the  Gentile,  and  denied  the  oral  law;  those  tha*  ate 
all  kinds  of  forbidden  food;  usurers;  apostates,  and 
blasphemers;  those  who  wrote  the  ineffable  name 
of  God,  and  those  who  ate  on  Yom  Kippur.  Gabriel 
then  leads  Moses  into  paradise.  Here  he  sees  first 
the  guardian  angel  of  i)aradisc,  sitting 

Hell  and  under  the  tree  of  life,  who  shows  him 

Paradise,  the  several  costly  thrones  erected  in 
paradise,  each  surrounded  by  seventy 
angels — the  thrones  for  the  Patriarchs,  for  the 
scholars  who  studied  the  Law  day  and  night  for  the 
sake  of  heaven;  for  the  jiious  men,  for  the  just,  and 
for  the  rejientant — and  a throne  of  copiwr,  i)rcpare(l 
for  the  wicked  whose  sons  are  pious,  as  in  the  case 
of  Terah.  Finally,  he  sees  the  fountain  of  life 
welling  forth  from  beneath  the  tree  of  life,  and 
dividing  itself  into  four  streams,  and  four  rivers 
flowing  under  each  throne,  “the  first  of  honey,  the 
second  of  milk,  the  third  of  wine,  and  the  fourth 
of  ]mre  balsam.”  (Here  another  passage  from  the 
Zohar,  interrupting  the  narrative,  is  inserted.)  As 
Closes  is  leaving  paradise  a voice  calls  from  heaven  : 
“Moses,  ...  as  thou  hast  seen  the  reward  wliich 
is  ju'epared  for  the  just  iu  the  future  world,  so  also 
in  the  days  to  come  shalt  thou  see  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  and  the  advent  of  the  Dlessiah,  and  shalt 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  and  shalt  meditate  in 
His  Temple.” 

Up  to  the  present  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  date  of  composition  of  thisapocalypse ; 
but  the  allusion  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  places  it  after  that  event.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  different  classes  of  sinners  in  hell  and 
their  punishment  are  strikingly  similar  to  (in  fact, 
are  in  parts  identical  with)  those  found  iu  a num- 
ber of  Christian  apocalypses;  namely,  the  “Apoc- 
alypse of  Peter,”  that  of  “Pastor  Hernias,”  and  the 
second  book  of  the  “Sibylline  Oracles”  (all  three 
written  iu  the  second  century),  and  the  later  apoc- 
alypses of  Esdras  and  Paul,  both  jicrhaps  depend- 
ent upon  the  “Apocal,ypse  of  Peter.”  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a critical  examination  of  these  relations 
might  throw  further  light  on  the  date  of  composition 
of  “The  Ascension  of  Moses.” 

4.  The  Assumption  of  Moses  : This  is  a frag- 
ment preserved  in  the  “Midrash  Bereshit  Rabbati  ” 
of  K.  Moses  ha-Darshan  (a  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Prague),  which  was 
published  by  Jellinek  in  “B.  H.”  vi.  § 22.  It  is 
intended  as  an  exegesis  to  Gen.  xxviii.  17i.  The 
following  is  a synopsis  of  its  contents: 

As  the  time  for  Moses’  death  approached,  God 
permitted  him  to  ascend  into  heaven,  and  unveiled 
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to  him  the  future  world.  There  Middat  ha-Rahamim 
(the  Attribute  of  Mercy)  came  to  him,  saying:  “I 
will  announce  good  tidings.”  Turning  his  eyes  to 
the  throne  of  mercy,  Moses  saw  God  building  the 
Temple  out  of  precious  stones  and  pearls;  he  saw 
also  the  rays  of  the  Godhead,  and  Jlcssiah  tlie  son  of 
David  with  the  Torah  in  his  arms;  also  his  own 
brother  Aaron  in  priestly  robes.  Aaron  imparted  to 
Moses  that  his  death  was  near  at  hand,  whereupon 
IMoses  asked  God  for  permission  to  speak  with 
the  Messiah.  The  latter  then  revealed  to  him  that 
the  sanctuary  which  God  was  then  constructing 
was  the  Temple  and  the  Jerusalem,  which  would  be 
established  for  Israel  in  the  future  world  to  endure 
for  all  eternity,  and  that  God  had  shown  the  same 
Jerusalem  to  Jacob  in  his  dream  in  Beth-el.  To 
Moses’  ciuestion  when  the  new  Jerusalem  would  de- 
scend to  earth,  God  replied : “ I have  not  yet  revealed 
the  end  to  any  one;  should  I reveal  it  to  thee?” 
Thereupon  Closes  said,  “Give  me  at  least  a hint 
from  the  events  of  history,”  and  God  answered; 
“After  I have  scattered  Israel  among  all  the  nations, 
I will  stretch  out  ]\Iy  hand  to  gather  them  in  a sec- 
ond time  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  IMoses 
then  joyfully  departed  from  heaven,  followed  by 
the  angel  of  death,  who  demanded  his  soul.  Moses 
refused  to  yield  it;  but  finally  God  appeared  to  him, 
and  he  surrendered  his  soul  to  God  willingly  and 
cheerfully. 

5.  The  Revelation  of  R.  Joshua  h.  Levi: 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud tells  of  revelations  which  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi 
was  supposed  to  have  received  from  the  prophet 
Elijah  and  from  the  Messiah.  In  this  apocalypse 
R.  Joshua  himself  figures  as  the  author.  The  book 
first  appeared  in  the  collection  “Likkutim  Shonim,” 
publislied  in  1519  at  Constantinople,  under  the  title 
’1^5  p ytl’in'  'n  ntipD  (The  story  of  Rabbi  Joshua 
ben  Levi),  and  it  has  since  been  reprinted  several 
times,  under  the  same  title;  subsequently  by  Jelli- 
nek  in  “B.  H.”  ii.  48-51.  Gaster  published  a trans- 
lation of  it  {l.c.  pp.  591-596)  with  the  correct  title, 
“ The  Revelation  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi  ” ; for  the  con- 
tents leave  no  doubt  that  it  really  is  an  apocalypse. 
An  Aramaic  version  also  existed,  a fragment  of  which 
is  preserved  in  Moses  b.  Nahman’s  “ Torat  ha-Adam  ” 
(it  is  to  be  found  in  different  editions  of  the  book  and 
also  in  Jellinek’s  “B.  H.”  v.  43  et  seq.).  Jellinek 
points  out  that  this  Aramaic  version  is  a proof  of  the 
ancient  origin  of  the  apocalypse  {l.c.  ii.  18),  of  which 
the  following  is  a summary ; 

As  the  time  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi’s  death  was 
drawing  near,  God  sent  the  angel  of  death  to  him, 
commissioning  him  to  fulfil  whatever  R.  Joshua 
might  wish.  The  latter  recpiested  to  be  shown  the 
place  awaiting  him  in  paradise,  and  desired  the  angel 
to  give  his  sword  to  him.  Upon  arriving  in  para- 
dise. Josliua,  against  the  will  of  the  angel,  leaped 
p . . f over  the  w'all;  God  allowed  him  to 

,,xj  , * remain  there,  but  commanded  him  to 

, ' return  the  sword.  Elijah  called  out: 

^ “ Make  way  for  the  son  of  Levi ! ” The 

angel  of  death  thereupon  related  the  incident  to  R. 
Gamaliel,  who  sent  him  back  to  R.  Joshua  with  the 
request  that  he  explore  both  paradise  and  hell  and 
send  him  a description  of  them.  R.  Joshua  carried 
out  this  request.  Here  follows  a descrijAion  of  the 
different  compartments  of  paradise,  seven  in  num- 
ber. In  the  first  dwell  the  proselytes  to  Judaism : 
in  the  second,  repentant  sinners  with  King  Manasseh 
presiding  over  them:  in  the  third,  the  Patriarchs 
and  the  Israelites  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  David 
and  Solomon,  and  all  the  kings  of  their  house;  in  the 
fourth,  the  perfectly  righteous.  In  the  fifth,  which 


is  of  special  splendor  and  exquisite  beauty,  are  the 
Messiah  and  Elijah,  the  latter  caressing  the  Messiah 
and  saying  to  him,  “Be  comforted,  for  the  end  draw- 
eth  nigh ! ” The  Patriarchs  also  speak  in  the  same 
strain  at  certain  times,  as  do  Closes  and  Aaron,  David 
and  Solomon,  and  all  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
In  the  sixth,  dwell  those  who  died  in  piety ; and  in 
the  seventh,  those  who  died  for  the  sins  of  Israel. 

To  his  question,  whether  any  of  the  heathen,  or 
even  any  of  his  brother  Esau’s  descendants,  were  in 
paradise,  R.  Joshua  received  the  answer,  that  they 
obtained  the  reward  for  their  good  works  in  this 
world,  and  therefore  in  the  other  world  must  dwell 
in  hell ; in  the  case  of  the  sinners  in  Israel,  however, 
just  the  opposite  principle  is  followed.  Hell  could 
not  be  viewed  immediately,  for  just  at  that  moment 
the  news  reached  heaven  of  the  execution  of  the 
Ten  Martyrs. 

When  R.  Joshua  entered  hell  some  time  later,  he 
saw  there  ten  heathen  nations,  over  whom,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  disobedience  to  his  father,  Absa- 
lom, the  sou  of  David,  is  compelled  to  preside.  Seven 
times  a day  these  heathen  are  burned  by  angels  in  pits 
of  fire,  being  brought  out  whole  again  every  time. 
Absalom  alone  is  excepted  from  this  punishment: 
he  sits  upon  a throne,  honored  as  a king. 

6.  The  Alphabets  of  R.  Akiba  (xn'3 
or  X3'py  '3"n  nvniX)  comprise  a number  of  wri- 
tings treating  the  same  theme.  The  chief  center  of 
thought  of  all  of  them  is  the  mystical  signification, 
already  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  of  their  written  forms,  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  names  of  God  made  up  of  four, 
twelve,  and  forty-two  letters.  In  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Hag.  ii.  77c)  there  is  a dissertation  on  the 
letters  by  means  of  which  the  world  was  created; 
and  there,  as  in  these  writings,  it  is  stated  that  the 
present  world  was  created  with  He  (n)  and  the  future 
with  Yod  ('),  and  eschatological  theories  are  built 
up  out  of  the  forms  of  these  letters.  In  the  Bab}^- 
lonian  Talmud  (Shab.  104rt),  also,  all  sorts  of  similar 
interpretations  are  given  in  regard  to  the  names, 
forms,  and  combinations  of  the  various  letters,  and 
are  made  to  bear  upon  eschatological 
Theme  of  questions  in  the  same  way  as  in  these 
the  apocalypses.  In  Kid.  71a,  it  is  said 
Alphabets,  that  the  mysteries  of  the  three  names  of 
God  were  treated  as  esoteric  doctrine, 
and  that  whoever  became  thoroughly  initiated  into 
the  mystery  of  the  name  consisting  of  forty-two 
letters  might  be  sure  of  inheriting  both  the  present 
and  the  future  world.  Similarly,  R.  Akiba,  the  re- 
puted author  of  the  “Alphabets,”  is  especially  com- 
mended in  the  Talmud  as  interpreter  of  the  strokes, 
dots,  and  flourishes  of  the  letters  (compare,  for  ex- 
ample, Men.  29i;  see  also  Akib.x  ben  Josepu).  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  pseudepigrapha  in  question 
have  been  generally  considered  mystical  Avritings 
treating  upon  some  eschatological  points,  not  as  real 
apocalypses ; but  the  different  compositions,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  shoAv  clearly  that  the  real  theme  of 
all  is  the  eschatological  problem,  and  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  other  supernatural  mysteries  only 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  this,  as  in  the  apocalypses 
hitherto  noticed. 

So  far,  two  of  the  alphabets  have  appeared  in 
print,  one  of  Avhich  is  three  times  as  long  as  the 
other ; the  longer  was  published  first  in  Constanti- 
nople, 1519  (in  the  above-mentioned  collection),  and 
again  in  Venice,  1.546.  Both  editions  are  incomplete ; 
but  the  gaps  are  filled  in  part  by  the  Cracow  edition, 
which  was  published  in  1579,  was  reprinted  in  Am- 
sterdam, 1708,  and  which  contains  also  the  shorter 
version.  Jellinek  published  both  in  “B.  H.”iii.  12- 
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49,  50-64;  the  longer,  based  on  the  incomplete  Con- 
stantinople-Venice  edition.  Several  manuscripts  of 
both  have  been  preserved ; as,  for  example,  in  the  Mu- 
nich Codex  22,  folio  70-103,  which  supplies  the  gaps 
purposely  left  in  the  longer  composition  in  the  Cra- 
cow-Amsterdam  edition ; in  the  Vatican  Codex,  228, 3 
(see  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Hebr.”  ii.  1258,  and  Steinschneider, 
“ Hebr.  Bibl.  ” xi  v.  7) ; and  one  manuscript  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  which  is  described  in  Neubauer,  “ Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1927  (of  this  no  exact  in- 
formation is  given,  but  according  to  the  number 
of  its  pages,  it  is  probably  the  shorter  alphabet). 
A fragment  of  the  shorter  is  contained  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  manuscript.  No.  1322  (Neubauer,  ib.). 
There  are,  besides,  three  other  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  containing  alpliabets  of  R.  Akiba 
(compare  ib.  Nos.  1104,  3;  2287,  11;  2289,  7).  The 
catalogue  does  not  give  any  details  of  their  contents ; 
but  the  fact  that  none  of  them  is  marked  “ printed” 
would  indicate  that  they  are  not  identical  with  the 
published  “Alphabets.”  A fragment  consisting  of 
two  leaves  n'3  TlD'  (“Mysterium  ”),  also  differ- 
ing fi'om  the  published  alphabets,  is  in  the  Almanzi 
Library  (Codex  195,  xiv.),  and  deserves  special  notice 
because  it  furnishes  strong  support  to  the  theory  that 
the  writings  under  the  present  heading  are  genuine 
apocalypses.  It  begins  “ Aleph  stands  for  the  Most 
High,  who  is  the  First  ” (which,  in  the  Constanti- 
nople-Venice  edition,  is  the  beginning  of  § 10),  and 
the  conclusion  contains  the  following  passage : 

“ Eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple,  the  Kedarenes  will  decrease  in  numbers ; . . .at  the  end 
of  295  years,  according  to  the  calendar  of  the  Gentiles  [the  He- 
gira is  meant  here],  their  kingdom  will  vanish  from  the  earth  ; 
...  at  the  end  of  304  years,  according  to  their  calendar,  the  son 
of  David  will  come,  God  willing  ! ” (See  Steinschneider.  “ Hebr. 
Bibl.”  V.  104,  and  “ Apoealypsen,”  etc.,  in  "Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxviii. 
631,  note  6.) 

This  fragment  originated  in  the  Orient,  as  is  shown 
by  the  words  “the  calendar  of  the  Gentiles,”  which 
signify  “ dating  from  the  Hegira  ” ; more  exactly,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  concluding  words  wliich 
quote  a Persian  expression,  that  it  originated  in 
Persia. 

Jellinek’s  distinction  of  the  two  published  alpha- 
bets as  “ First  Recension  ” and  “ Second  Recension  ” 
(“B.  H.”iii.,  pp.  xiv.  et  seq. ; vi.,  pp.  xl.  et  .seq.)  is  mis- 
leading ; for  in  respect  not  only  of  the  length  but  also 
of  the  contents,  they  differ  so  radically  that  they  must 
be  considered  as  altogether  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other.  In  the  longer  of  the  published  alpha- 
bets, as  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch,  Metatron 
(Enoch)  is  represented  as  the  revealer  of  the  secrets 
disclosed  in  these  writings.  There  is  also  a very 
brief  and  condensed  narration  of  Enoch’s  assumption 
into  heaven,  of  his  transformation  into  one  of  the 
angels  at  the  heavenly  throne,  and  of  his  initiation 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth.  This 
piece  is  not  in  the  Constantinople-Venice  edition, 
but  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cracow-Amsterdam  edition, 
and  also  in  the  Munich  Codex.  The  latter  has  also 
the  seventj'  or  seventy -two  names  of  God  and  the 
ninety-two  names  of  Metatron,  which,  from  relig- 
ious scruples,  were  omitted  in  the  Cracow-Amster- 
dam edition.  The  names  of  God  are  obtained  from 
combinations  of  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabets, 
already  alluded  to  as  characteristic  of  this  group  of 
writings. 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  relation  of  the  above 
mysteries  is  the  glorification  of  the  Torah  as  the  aim 
and  end  of  creation  and  the  center  of  future  bliss. 
Because  of  its  observance  Israel  will  Inherit  the 
joys  of  paradise,  whereas  the  heathen,  having  disre- 
garded it,  will  be  given  over  to  hell.  God  Himself, 


surrounded  by  His  host  of  angels,  will  expound  the 
Torah  to  the  righteous  in  paradise,  whereupon  Ze- 
rubbabel  will  proclaim  God’s  glory,  so 
Their  that  it  will  resound  over  the  whole 
Parenetic  world;  the  sinners  of  Israel  and  the 
Character,  pious  among  the  heathen  in  hell  will 
add  their  “ amen  ” to  this  glorification 
and  will  be  found  worthy  of  admittance  to  para- 
dise. The  pleasures  of  the  righteous  in  paradise  are 
described  in  agiowing,  sensuous  style:  God  Him- 
self dwells  among  and  associates  with  them  like  one 
of  themselves,  contributing  actively  to  their  enter- 
tainment. (As  the  materializing  of  God  in  this  gross 
manner  has  hitherto  been  considered  a sure  proof  of 
the  later  origin  of  a work,  it  may  be  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  is  a parallel  to  this  de- 
scription in  the  oldest  IMidrash,  Sifra,  ed.  Malbim, 
225a  ; compare  also  Ta'anit,  31a.)  The  circumstance, 
that  in  these  writings  the  Torah  is  placed  in  such 
prominence,  explains,  too,  their  eminently  parenetic 
character. 

In  regard  to  R.  Akiba’s  alleged  authorship  of  these 
writings,  it  may  be  recalled,  that,  as  early  as  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  a legend  was  current  that  R. 
Akiba  enjoyed  the  superhuman  privilege  of  ascend- 
ing to  heaven  and  having  the  secrets  of  God  revealed 
to  him  (Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77b-,  compare  Talmud  Bab.  ib. 
14&).  Further,  it  seems  wmrthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
the  fragment  of  an  “ Alphabet  of  R.  Akiba  ” con- 
tained in  the  Lemberg  edition  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
xxix.  2,  and  referred  to  above,  the  story  of  Enoch’s 
assumption,  etc.  (there  condensed  to  a few  sentences), 
is  narrated  as  if  Akiba  had  heard  it  in  heaven.  To 
conclude,  with  Jellinek  and  Steinschneider  (compare 
“B.  H.”  iii.  17,  No.  2,  and  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xiv.  7), 
from  the  quotations  which  are  found  in  the  medieval 
literature — but  which  arc  not  in  the  printed  editions 
— anything  more  than  that  the  “ Alphabets  of  R. 
Akiba  ” are  incomplete  to  the  extent  suggested  here, 
would  be  premature  until  all  the  manuscripts  have 
been  publi.shed. 

Brief  reference  may  again  be  made  to  the  views 
of  Zunz  and  Graetz  regarding  the  origin  of  the  the- 
osophical  speculation  contained  in  the  apocalypses 
which  have  been  discussed  thus  far.  If  both  liold 
Islam  responsible  for  the  theosophy  in  these  Neo- 
Hebrew  apocalypses,  because  similar  vagaries  and 
stretches  of  imagination  are  found  in  its  literature 
(see  Zunz,  “G.  V.”  p.  171,  and  especially  in  “]Mo- 
natsschrift, ” viii.  115  et  seq.),  the  reply  may  be  made 
that,  as  Steinschneider  well  observed — and  Noel- 
deke,  the  foremost  Arabist  of  the  present  time,  cor- 
roborated him — later  Jewish  literature  had  the  widest 
and  deepest  influence  on  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  views  and  teachings  of  Islam  (see  “ Hebr. 
Bibl.”  iv.  69 et  seq. ; “Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,” 
1862,  pp.  750  et  seq.).  From  the  presence  of  mys- 
tical speculations  about  the  essence  and  being  of 
God,  etc.,  in  the  Arabic  literature,  similar  to  those 
in  the  Neo-Hebrew,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  con- 
clude that  they  found  their  way  from  the  former  into 
the  latter;  rather  w'ould  the  opposite  conclusion  be 
justified. 

7.  The  Hebrew  Elijah  Apocalypse : This 
apocalypse,  ISD,  appeared  first  in  Salonica 

in- 1743,  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  several 
other  pieces,  and  was  reprinted  by  Jellinek  in 
“B.  H.  ” iii.  65-68.  A critical  edition,  according  to  a 
Munich  manuscript,  with  translation,  explanatory 
notes,  and  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
composition,  was  published  by  Moses  Buttenwieser 
(“Die  Hebraische  Elias- Apocalypse,”  etc.).  The 
result  arrived  at  in  this  essay  was  that  in  this  book 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  original 
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apocalypse  and  a later  addition,  which  consists  of 
a dispute  among  the  doctors  of  the  Law  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  concerning  the  name  of 
the  last  king  of  Persia.  The  original 
Date  and  apocalypse  was  written  amid  the 
Where  confusion  of  the  year  261,  caused  by 
Written,  the  wars  of  Sapor  I.  against  Rome 
and  his  capture  of  Valerian;  but  in 
its  original  form  it  was  probably  more  voluminous. 
In  all  probability  the  author  lived  in  Palestine. 
During  the  exciting  period  of  the  Perso-Roman  wars 
waged  by  Chosroes  I.  (540-562)  or  Chosroes  11.  (604- 
628),  the  apocal^'pse  was  furnished  with  the  addition 
mentioned  above,  in  order  to  make  the  prophecies 
appear  to  accord  with  the  changed  times  and  condi- 
tions, for  the  outcome  of  the  dispute  is  that  “ Kesra  ” 
(the  Arabic  form  of  “Chosroes”)  must  be  the  name 
of  the  last  Persian  king.  The  contents  of  the  book 
are  as  follows;  Michael  reveals  the  end  of  time  to 
Elijah  on  Mt.  Carmel.  Elijah  is  first  conducted 
through  various  heavenly  regions,  and  the  revela- 
tions regarding  the  end  are  imparted  to  him.  The 
last  king  of  Persia  will  march  to  war  against  Rome 
in  three  successive  years,  and  will  finally  take  three 
military  leaders  prisoner.  Then  G-igit  will  advance 
against  him,  “the  [little]  horn,”  the  last  king  hostile 
to  God  who  will  rule  upon  earth,  as  Daniel  beheld. 

This  king  will  instigate  three  wars  and 
Book  of  will  “ also  stretch  out  his  arm  against 
Elijah.  Israel.”  The  three  wars  and  the  at- 
tack upon  Israel  are  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  following  part.  Then  the  Messiah,  whose 
name  is  Winon,  will  appear  from  heaven,  accom- 
panied by  hosts  of  angels,  and  engage  in  a series  of 
battles — first  to  annihilate  the  armies  waging  these 
wars,  and  secondly  to  vanquish  all  the  remaining 
heathen.  After  this,  Israel  will  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  for  forty"  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  Gog  and  Magog  will  muster  the 
heathen  to  war  around  .Jerusalem;  but  they"  will  be 
annihilated,  and  all  the  heathen  cities  will  be  de- 
stroyed. The  day  of  doom  will  then  come  and  last 
forty  days;  then  the  dead  will  be  awakened  and 
brought  to  judgment.  The  wicked  will  be  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  torments  of  hell ; but  to  the  good 
the  tree  of  life  will  be  given;  and  for  them  the 
glorious  Jerusalem  will  descend  from  heaven,  and 
among  them  shall  reign  peace  and  knowledge  of  the 
Law. 

From  this  summary  will  be  noticed  how  closely  the 
picture  of  the  future  world  given  in  this  apocalypse 
resembles  the  Revelation  of  John ; the  description 
also  of  Elijah’s  transportation  through  the  heavenly- 
regions  shows  a striking  relation  to  the  Ethiopic 
Book  of  Enoch  (compare  ib.  xiv.  8,  9,  12-19,  22^, 
xviii.  13-15,  xxii.  1,  11).  Worthy  of  attention  is  the 
description  of  the  adversary  of  the  Messiah,  the  Anti- 
christ, who  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  shall 
subdue  the  world  and  persecute  Israel.  This  de- 
scription is  a conventional  feature  of  a great  number 
of  Neo-Hebrew  apocaly'pses.  It  is  found,  for  ex- 
ample, in  much  the  same  form  in  all  those  treated 
below.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  adversary'  is 
called  Armilus  (Romulus);  while  in  the  Elijah  apoc- 
alypse he  is  called  Gigit,  which  is  an  enigmatical 
designation  of  Odhenat,  the  duke  of  Palmy-ra  (see 
Buttenwieser,  l.c.  p.  72). 

The  description  of  the  adversary  in  the  present 
apocalypse  shows  also,  as  Bousset  has  pointed  out 
(l.c.  p.  57),  striking  parallels  to  the  description  of 
the  Antichrist  in  the  Coptic  Elijah  apocalypse,  dis- 
covered a few  years  ago,  the  manuscript  of  which 
can  in  no  case  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  (see  Steindorff,  “ Apocaly^pse  des  Elias,  ” 


p.  6):  while  the  apocalypse  itself  is  probably  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century.  Of  other  Christian  apoca- 
lypses with  descriptions  of  the  Antichrist,  offering 
no  less  remarkable  parallels  to  the  apocalypses  in 
the  writings  presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  also  in 
part  to  the  Elijah  apocalypse,  may  be  enumerated; 
“ The  Testament  of  the  Lord,”  “ Apocalypse  of  Es- 
dras,”  the  “ Pseudo- Johannis  Apocalypse,”  and  the 
Armenian  “ Seventh  Vision  of  Daniel  ” (compare  also 
Bousset,  l.c.  pp.  101  et  .veg.  Descriptions  of  the 
Antichrist  in  these  apocalypses — except  the  “Sev- 
enth Vision  of  Daniel  ” — may  be  found  in  James, 
“ Apociypha  Anecdota,”  in  “Texts  and  Studies,”  ii. 
3,  151  et  seq.). 

8.  The  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel  (ISD 

There  are  various  recensions  of  this  apoc- 
alypse. One  was  printed  in  Constantinople  in  1519 
in  the  collection  mentioned  above,  and  was  reprinted 
in  AVilna,  1819,  together  with  “Sefer  Malkiel”  (ex- 
cerpts from  this  edition  are  to  be  found  in  Eisen- 
menger,  ii.  708  et  seq.)-,  another  was  edited  by  Jelli- 
nek  (“B.  II.”  ii.  54-57),  based  on  two  manuscripts 
in  the  Lcipsic  City  Library-,  which,  however,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  manuscripts  by  Buttenwieser  proved 
to  be  inexact;  and  a third  recension,  differing  from 
both  of  the  above,  is  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library"  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 
160,  2).  Besides  these,  the  Bodleian  contains  a manu 
script  of  one  of  the  printed  editions  (ibid.  No.  2287,  4). 
A new  edition  is  most  desirable.  As  this  book  fore- 
tells the  year  990  or  970  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by-  Titus  as  the  time  of  delivery,  it  must 
have  been  written  in  the  eleventh  century  at  the 
very-  latest.  This  apocalypse  describes  how  Zerub- 
babel is  carried  in  spirit  to  Nineveh, 
Book  of  Ze-  the  City-  of  Blood,  the  Great  Rome, 
rubbabel.  where  Metatron  reveals  to  him  the 
occurrences  at  the  end  of  time.  He 
sees  the  Messiah  there,  whose  name  is  Menahem  b. 
‘Amiel,  and  who  was  born  at  the  time  of  King  David, 
but  was  brought  thither  by-  the  Spirit  to  remain  con- 
cealed until  the  end  of  time.  Apart  from  a few  de- 
tails, the  description  of  the  course  of  events  in  the 
end  of  time  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  in  “The 
AVars  of  King  Messiah,”  “ Revelations  of  R.  Simon 
b.  Yohai,”  and  “Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai.”  In 
all  of  them,  the  name  of  the  “Evil  Adversary”  is 
Abmii.us,  the  Aramaic  form  of  Romulus.  Except 
the  “ Revelations,”  they  all  contain  the  curious  fancy 
that  he  is  to  be  born  of  a marble  statue  in  Rome. 
According  to  the  “ Apocaly-pse  of  Zerubbabel,”  he 
will  be  begotten  out  of  the  statue  by  Satan;  in  the 
“Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,”  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a creation  of  Satan  and  Diabolus.  In  “ The 
AVars  of  King  Messiah”  the  epithet  “Satan”  is 
applied  to  him.  The  description  of  Armilus  in  the 
“ Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai  ” has  more  re- 
semblance to  that  in  the  Elijah  apocaly-pse,  whereas 
in  the  “ Apocaly-pse  of  Zerubbabel,  ” in  “ The  AVars  of 
King  Alessiah  ” and  “Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,” 
he  is  described  as  a human  monstrosity. 

“ The  AA'ars  of  King  Messiah  ” and  the  “ Prayer  of 
R.  Simon  b.  Yohai”  also  state  that  he  will  claim  to 
be  the  Messiah  and  a god,  and  that  he  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  heathen  as  such,  whereas  Israel  will 
refuse  to  acknowledge  him.  In  the  Constantinople 
edition  of  the  “ Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel,”  as  Bous- 
set has  observed  ( l.c.  p.  86,  note  3),  Satan  is  called 
hv'h'2.  “Belial,”  the  name  by  which  the  Antichrist  is 
called  in  the  “ Sibylline  Oracles,”  ii.  67,  iii.  63;  “Tes- 
tament of  the  Patriarchs”  (Dan)  and  “Ascensio 
IsaiK.”  This  circumstance  is  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  by  its  means  the  Armilus  legend,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  above-mentioned  apocalypses,  seems 
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particularly  adapted  to  throw  light  upon  various 
points  in  the  Antichrist  legend.  All  four  apoca- 
lypses contain  the  legend  of  Messiah  b.  Joseph  in 
common.  They  state  that  he  will  gather  Israelites 
around  him  (among  whom  in  “The  Wars  of  King 
Messiah”  and  “Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b. 
Legend  of  Yohai  ” a part  of  the  Ten  Tribes  will 

Messiah  be  found),  march  up  to  Jerusalem  and 
b.  Joseph,  there,  after  overcoming  the  hostile 
powers  (in  the  “ Apocalypse  of  Zerub- 
babel  ” the  king  of  Persia  is  the  hostile  power ; in 
“The  Wars  of  King  Messiah”  and  “Prayer  of  R. 
Simon  b.  Yohai,”  the  Roman  empire;  in  the  “Reve 
lations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,”  there  is  no  definite 
statement  on  this  point),  reintroduce  the  worship  of 
the  Temple,  and  establish  his  own  dominion.  This, 
however,  will  be  of  short  duration;  for  Armilus, 
with  the  heathen,  will  appear  before  .Terusalem  to 
battle  against  him  and  will  slay  him.  Then  the  time 
of  the  last  extreme  siiffering  and  persecution  for 
Israel  will  begin,  from  which  escape  will  be  sought  bj' 
flight  into  the  wilderness.  There  Messiah  b.  David 
and  the  prophet  Elijah  will  appear  to  them  (in  the 
“Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai”  the  latter  is  not 
mentioned),  and  lead  them  up  to  Jerusalem,  where 
the  Messiah  will  destroy  Armilus  and  all  the  armies 
of  the  heathen.  In  the  “ Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel,  ” 
as  well  as  in  “The  Wars  of  King  Messiah,”  the  Mes- 
siah b.  David,  in  company  with  Elijah,  will  resurrect 
Messiah  b.  Joseph,  who  lies  slain  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem. 

Another  point  common  to  the  “Apocalypse  of 
Zerubbabel”  and  the  “Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b. 
Yohai”  is,  that  on  his  advent  the  Israelites  will 
not  acknowledge  Messiah  b.  David.  The  one  point 
mentioned  which  only  the  “Apocalypse  of  Zerub- 
babel ” contains  is  that  besides  the  two  Messiahs 
there  is  to  be  a woman,  Hephzibah,  the  mother 
of  Messiah  b.  David.  According  to  the  text  in  Jel- 
linek's  edition,  she  will  come  upon  the  scene  five 
years  before  Messiah  b.  Joseph;  and  a great  star  will 
light  up  her  path.  She  will  slay  two  kings,  and 
assist  Messiah  b.  Joseph  in  his  war  against  the  king 
of  Persia;  and  during  the  flight  into  the  wilderness 
she  will  shelter  Israel  from  the  persecution  of  Ar 
milus.  This  last  feature  of  the  description  calls  to 
mind  the  flight  of  the  woman,  as  described  in  the 
Revelation  of  John,  xii.  13-17,  and  the  description  of 
Tabitha  in  the  Coptic  “ Apocalypse  of  Elijah.”  The 
picture  of  the  future  world  in  the  Zerubbabel  apoca- 
lypse is  also  distinctive;  for  in  addition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  Tipon  five  moun- 
tains (Lebanon,  Moriah,  Tabor,  Carmel,  and  Hermon), 
nothing  more  is  mentioned  than  the  resurrection  of 
the  generation  buried  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the 
faithful  who  met  death  during  the  general  persecu 
tion(“the  ocean,”  which  is  spoken  of  in  this  connec- 
tion, must  be  understood  in  its  symbolical  significa- 
tion; as  it  is  used  as  early  as  Dan.  vii.  3 et  seq.). 

9.  The  Wars  of  King  Messiah  (i^o 
n'L’TD),  (called  also  'n  IDD  “The  Book  of  the 

Wars  of  YHWH,”  and  [nS'na  IC'N]  niniN' 

n'tf’DH  “ Occurrences  at  the  Time  of  the  Advent  of 
Messiah,”  and,  finally,  “The  Wars  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, of  Messiah  b.  Joseph,  Messiah  b.  David,  and 
Elijah  the  Prophet”):  This  apocalypse  must  have 
had  a very  wide  circulation,  as  evidenced  by  the 
many  manuscripts  in  wdiicli  it  is  preserved.  It  is 
contained  in  a Parisian  manuscript  (Codex  Hebr. 
716);  in  oneinLeipsic  (Codex  Hebr.  12),  and  another 
at  Halberstamm,  and  in  three  manuscripts  at  the 
Bodleian  Library  (see  Neubauer,  “Catalogue,”  Nos. 
1466,  15;  2274,  6;  2360,  9.  The  first  of  these  is 


complete;  in  the  second  the  introduction  and  conclu- 
sion are  missing ; the  third  seems  to  be  only  a frag- 
ment)— in  a Munich  manuscript  (Codex  Hebr.  312; 
the  introduction  and  conclusion  are  also  omitted 
in  this) ; and  it  was  also  included  in  the  “ Mahzor 
Vitry,”  in  which,  however,  as  some  pages  in  the 
manuscript  are  missing,  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
are  preserved.  This  work  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
stantinople collection  mentioned  above,  in  1519,  and 
also  in  “ Abkat  Rokel  ” (Pedler’s  Spice- 
Its  Wide  Box)  by  Jacob  IMachir.  From  the  lat- 
Circulation.  ter,  Jellinek  reprinted  it  in  “B.  H.”  ii. 

58-63,  omitting,  however,  the  intro- 
duction and  the  conclusion,  which  he  added  in  vol. 
vi.  117-120.  The  Munich  manuscript  was  found  bj' 
the  present  writer,  who  collated  it  with  the  text  in 
“Abkat  Rokel,”  and  with  Jellinek,  to  contain  a num- 
ber of  better  readings  and  variants  than  the  latter. 

The  following  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  re- 
lated above  as  explanatorj'  of  the  contents  of  this 
book: 

A parenetic  discourse  forms  the  introduction; 
after  which  the  unusual  phenomena  that  will  usher 
in  the  end — unnatural  and  pestilence-producing  heat, 
poisonous  dew,  and  an  eclipse  of  tlie  sun  lasting 
thirty  days — are  depicted.  The  Roman  “ kingdom  ” 
will  spread  its  dominion  over  the  whole  world,  and 
will  persecute  Israel  most  cinielly  for  the  space  of 
nine  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Dlessiah  b. 
Joseph  will  appear.  From  here  on,  the  description 
continues  as  outlined  above.  After  lilessiah  b.  David 
shall  have  destroyed  Armilus  and  the  heathen  armies, 
together  with  the  “wicked”  Rome,  then  the  dead 
will  arise,  and  the  Israelites,  dispensed  overall  lands, 
will  be  gathered  into  Jerusalem.  The  heathen  will 
convey  them  thither,  and  will  offer  homage  to  Israel; 
also,  the  Ten  Tribes,  together  with  the  descendants 
of  Moses,  will  return,  enveloped  in  clouds,  from  the 
regions  of  Chaboras  and  Halach  and  from  Media; 
and  as  they  march,  the  earth  will  be  transformed 
before  them  into  a paradise.  Tlie  conclusion  con- 
tains the  description  of  the  glorious  new  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  other  blessings  of  the  future  world,  which 
are  here  of  a more  spiritual  character.  According 
to  the  various  editions,  it  is  said  of  Armilus,  that 
“the  nations  call  him  Antichrist.”  But  the  Munich 
manuscript  reads  here,  “He  is  called  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog”; and  for  “palace  of  .luliau,”  it  reads  “palace 
of  Hadrian,” 

10.  The  Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yoljai 
('nr  p IPDK'  1 nrinoj)  ; Tins  apocalypse  was 
printed  at  Salonica  in  1743,  in  the  collection  already 
mentioned,  and  was  reprinted  from  it  by  Jellinek 
in  “B.  H.”  iii.  78  et  seq.  It  is  pre.served  also  in  the 
Munich  manuscript  (Codex  Hebr.  222),  which  con- 
tains better  readings  in  some  places.  The  apoc- 
alypse really  ends  with  “Thy  people  shall  all  be 
righteous,”  81,  13  in  Jellinek;  what  follows,  as 
Graetz  already  recognized  (“Gesch.  der  Juden,”  v. 
446),  was  added  later,  probably  from  the  “Prayer 
of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai.”  As  Graetz  shows  {ih.),  this 
apocalypse  was  written  during  the  stormy  period  of 
the  deposition  of  the  Ommiads  (750). 

Written  It  describes  plainly  the  wars  of  Mer- 
About  750.  wan  IL,  who  is  mentioned  bj’  name, 
his  flight  after  the  battle  on  the  bank 
of  the  Great  Zab,  his  capture,  and  his  assassination. 
The  revelations  about  the  end  are  made  by  Metatron 
to  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,  while  the  latter  is  dwelling 
in  a cave,  hiding  from  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
history  of  Islam  is  reviewed  from  the  appearance  of 
the  prophet  up  to  the  events  just  mentioned.  From 
this  point  on,  the  real  propheej^of  the  future  begins. 
It  opens  with  the  prediction  that  after  Merwan’s 
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successor  has  reigned  three  months,  the  nine  months’ 
dominion  of  the  “wicked  empire”  will  set  in  for 
Israel ; then  the  course  of  events  is  described  as  be- 
fore set  forth  under  the  “ Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel " ; 
and,  finally,  the  picture  of  the  future  world  is 
drawn.  After  the  dispersed  Israelites  are  gathered 
together,  and  the  earthly  Jerusalem  in  addition  to 
the  heathen  part  of  its  population  is  consumed  by 
fire  from  heaven,  the  glorious  new  Jerusalem  will 
descend  from'  heaven;  Israel  will  dwell  in  it  for 
2,000  years  in  perfect  peace,  and  as  in  the  “Apoca- 
lypse of  Baruch”  (xxix.  4),  and  IV  Esdras  (vl.  52), 
will  feast  on  the  Behemoth  and  the  Leviathan.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  God  will  descend  into  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  to  hold  judgment,  and  heaven  and 
earth  will  disappear;  the  heathen  will  be  put  into 
hell ; Israel  will  enter  into  paradise ; and  for  a year 
the  sinners  in  Israel  will  suffer  the  tortures  of  hell 
and  then  be  admitted  to  paradise. 

11.  The  Prayer  of  R.  Simon,  b.  Yo^ai 

('nv  p n^JSn) : This  apocalypse  was  pub- 

lished by  Jellinek  in  “B.  H.”  iv.  117-126,  according 
to  a manuscript  of  IMortara.  It  shows  the  closest 
relation  to  the  preceding ; and  begins  with  a similar 
retrospect  of  the  Mohammedan  history,  but  carries 
it  on  to  a later  date,  and  finally  refers  to  events 
which,  Jellinek  observes  {ib.  p.  8),  may  be  unmis- 
takably recognized  as  the  Crusades.  Graetz  thought 
that  this  apocalypse  contained  allusions  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Mongols  in  1258-60,  and  believed  that 
these  events  led  directly  to  its  composition  {I  c.  vii. 
139,  449  et  seq.).  But  this  is  out  of  the  question; 
for  the  passage  about  the  appearance  of  deformed, 
swift-footed  men  from  the  far  East,  upon  which 
Graetz  founded  his  argument,  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  historical  retrospect,  and  not  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  end. 
In  this  part  of  the  apocalypse  the  I'eference  is  solely 
to  the  Crusades,  and  could  hardly  be  plainer.  The 

point  in  question  is  a favorite  one  in 
Mention  apocalyptic  description,  and  is  simply 

of  the  taken  from  older  writings;  “The  Wars 
Crusades,  of  King  Messiah  ” also  contains  it ; but 

in  the  latter  the  picture  of  the  mon- 
strosities is  still  more  horrible  and  bears  more  resem- 
blance to  the  description  in  the  Revelation  of  John, 
ix.  13  et  seq.,  which  is  the  oldest  example  of  the  sort, 
pi'l— written  erroneously  in  one  place  jn'J,  and  in 
another  JlTl'Jn — the  collapse  of  which  is  taken  in 
the  “Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai”  and  in  the 
“Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,”  as  well  as  in  the 
apocalypse  treated  below  (the  “ IMidrash  of  the  Ten 
Kings”  which  also  has  the  corruption  as  an 

ominous  prognostication  of  the  imminent  fall  of  the 
Islamic  kingdom,  is  nothing  else,  as  Steinschneider 
clearly  proves  (“  Apocalypsen,”  pp.  639,  599),  than 
the  famous  eastern  gate,  Bab  Girun,  of  the  Mosque 
in  Damascus. 

12.  The  Midrash  of  the  Ten  Kings  (K'lntD 

mEJ’Jl):  This  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the 
two  preceding  apocalypses.  It  has  been  published 
by  C.  M.  Horowitz  in  “Sammlung  Kleiner  Mid- 
raschim”  (“Bet  ‘Oked  Agadot”),  i.  37-55,  according 
to  a manuscript  of  De  Rossi’s.  The  apocalypse 
begins  with  a very  diffuse  description  of  the  eight 
kings  who  have  already  ruled — the  first  being  God ; 
the  last,  Alexander  the  Great — and  relates,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus  and  the  Hadrianic  persecution,  and 
leads  over  in  this  way  to  Simon  b.  Yohai’s  hiding 
from  the  Roman  emperor  in  a cave,  and  to  the  reve- 
lations regarding  the  end,  which  he  received  while 
there.  As  in  the  two  preceding  books,  the  different 


Islamic  rulers,  beginning  with  Mohammed,  are 
described.  The  two  rulers  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  page  53  are  beyond  doubt  Hisham  and  his 
successor,  Walid  11.  The  references  to  the  six  follow- 
ing rulers  are  so  vague  that  no  certain  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  regarding  their  identity.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  prophecj’^  of 
the  future,  in  which,  at  first,  occasional  allusions  to 
historical  events  seem  to  be  interspersed.  Here  also 
the  prophecies  of  the  future  begin  with 
Describes  the  announcement  of  the  period  of  nine 
Islamic  months  of  intense  persecution,  where- 
Rulers.  upon  Armilus  will  reign  forty  days. 

At  the  termination  of  his  reign,  Mes- 
siah b.  Joseph  will  appear  and  restore  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem,  and  will  establish  for  Israel  an  epoch 
of  peace.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  Gog  and 
Magog  will  march  upon  Jerusalem,  and  Messiah  b. 
Joseph  will  fall  in  battle  against  him.  Three-fourths 
of  the  Israelites  will  wander  into  exile.  God  will 
then  destroy  the  armies  of  Gog  and  Magog;  and 
Israel,  including  the  “nine  and  a half  tribes,”  will 
return  to  Jerusalem.  The  rulership  will  recur  to 
the  house  of  David ; Messiah  b.  David  will  rule  as 
the  ninth  king  over  the  whole  world ; and  Israel  will 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  At 
the  end  of  2,000  years  God  will  Himself  descend  to 
judgment. 

13.  The  Persian  Apocalypse  of  Daniel; 

This  apocalypse  was  published  and  translated  by 
Zotenberg  in  Merx,  “Archiv,”  i.  386-427.  It  also 
belongs  to  the  group  just  treated;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  occupies,  as  Bousset  observes  {l.c.  p.  69),  a 
peculiar  place  within  the  Neo-Hebrew  apocalypse, 
by  reason  of  the  role  which  Messiah  b.  Joseph  plays 
in  it.  The  account,  however,  is  not  perfectly  clear. 
First  comes  a very  diffuse  legendary  narrative  of  the 
events  of  the  time  of  Daniel;  that  is,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  down  to  the  time 
of  King  Darius  I.,  Hystaspes  (b.c.  485).  Then  it 
relates  how  Daniel  mourns  and  fasts  because  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  how  an  angel  appears 
to  unveil  the  future  to  him.  Here  follows  abruptly, 
regardless  of  the  thousand  intervening  years,  a trans- 
parent description  of  Mohammed  and  the  Islamic 
rulers  following  him.  In  the  ruler  with  three  sons 
(p.  411,  1.  12  from  the  bottom),  as  Bousset  observes, 
Harun  al-Raschid  and  -his  three  sons  are  with  cer- 
tainty recognizable. 

Two  further  rulers  are  mentioned,  and  then  the 
prophecy  of  the  future  begins.  The  nine  months’ 
sovereignty  of  Rome  is  predicted,  and  the  appearance 
of  one  who  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  whose 
description  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  Armilus 
in  the  preceding  apocalypses.  The  army  of  Gog 
and  Magog  will  unite  with  him,  and,  as  in  “The 
Wars  of  King  Messiah  ” and  the  “ Prayer  of  R.  Simon 
b.  Yohai,”  he  will  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  will 
subdue  tlie  world  and  persecute  Israel.  “ A man  of 
the  chikh'enof  Ephraim  ” will  then  appear;  and  the 
Israelites  will  all  gather  around  him  and  go  with  him 
to  “ that  wicked  one,  ” and  demand  from  him  that  he 
prove  by  miracles,  particularly  by  waking  the  dead, 
that  he  is  the  Messiah.  Enraged  at  this  demand,  he 
will  persecute  them  anew,  and  the  Israelites  will  flee 
before  him  into  the  wilderness.  There  Michael  and 
Gabriel  will  appear  and  foi'thwith  an- 
Describes  nounce  to  them  their  deliveiy.  Then 
the  Resur-  they  will  kill  him  who  claims  to  be  the 
rection.  Messiah;  and  also  the  Messiah  ben  Jo- 
seph will  be  killed,  and  the  flag  of  Mes- 
siah b.  David  will  be  raised.  The  latter  will  destroy 
the  whole  army  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Then  Elijah 
will  appear;  the  dead  will  arise;  and  the  Israelites 
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will  come  to  tlie  ]\Iessiah  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  on  the  wings  of  Simurg.  The  Messianic  king- 
dom will  endure  for  1,300  years.  Tlie  description  of  it 
and  of  the  last  judgment,  which  succeeds  it,  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  in  the  preceding 
apocalypses.  Certain  details  in  the  description  of 
the  last  judgment  occur  also  in  the'  alphabets  of  K. 
Akiha.  Tlie  apocalypse  has,  besides,  a brief  account 
of  the  different  divisions  of  hell.  On  the  basis  of 
the  historical  setting  of  this  apocalypse,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude,  with  Bousset,  that  it  was  written  in  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century.' 

14.  Escliatological  Descriptions : In  conclu- 
sion the  following  eschatological  descriptions  may 
be  mentioned ; The  one  in  Pesikta  Zuttarta,  section 
Balak  (ed.  Buber,  iv.  358  et  seq.),  included  by  Jelli- 
nekin“B.  H.”iii.  141-143,  under  the  title  ri't^D  mJN 
(Haggadah  of  the  Messiah) ; the  conclusion  of  “ Mid- 
rash Vajmsha*,”  in  the'recension  edited  by  Jellinek 
(“B.  H.”  ii.  55-57);  n'C'D  'p~iD  (Chapters  on  Mes- 
siah), in  Jellinek,  “B.  11.”  iii.  68,  78;  contained  also 
with  many  better  readings  in  the  Munich  Codex,  No. 
223  (see  in  regard  to  the  beginning  of  this  piece  as 
given  here,  Buttenwieser,  “Elias  Apocal.vpse, ” p. 
10):  py  P mUlD  (Repast  in  Paradise),  miyO 
(The  Feast  on  the  Leviathan),  in  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  v. 
45e<  seq.,  vi.  \50etseq. ; niT'DX  (Prophecies  of 

the  Future),  existing  onlj'  in  manuscript  form  in 
Codex  de  Rossi,  Nos.  1240  and  541  (compare  Zunz, 
“L.  G.”  p.  604  and  Steinschneider,  “ Apocalypsen,” 


p.  635,  note  18);  the  description  of  Saadia  in  his 
“ Emunot  Vedeot,”  viii. ; that  of  Hai  Gaon  in  “ Ta  am 
Zekenim,  ” pp.  59  et  seq. , Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  1854 ; 
and  that  of  Meir  Aldabi  in  “8hcbile  Emunah.”  Of 
the  above-mentioned,  the  “Haggadah  of  the  Mes- 
siah ” is  the  only  one  which  contains  a description 
differing  somewliat  from  all  the  other  presentations 
met  with  in  the  course  of  this  article;  From  the  wil- 
derness. whither  the  Israelites  will  flee  after  the  fall 
of  the  Messiah,  they  will  march  to  Rome  at  the  com- 
mand of  a voice  from  heaven,  and  seize  the  city, 
whereupon  Messiah  b.  David  will  reveal  himself  to 
them. 

It  isalso  worthy  of  note  that  the  burning  of  Death 
and  Satan  in  the  lake  of  fire  at  the  last  judgment 
forms  part  of  the  description  in  “The  Feast  of 
the  Leviathan  ” as  in  the  Revelation  of  .John.  All 
the  others  offer  nothing  new.  “Chapters  on  ^les- 
siah  ” is  a very  late  compilation  (compare  Jellinek, 
“ B.  H.  ” iii.  19),  as  is  also  “ Prophecies  of  the  Future.  ” 
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Archiv  filr  WLssenschaftliehe  Erforschutig  des  Alt.  Test. 
1.  386  et  seq. ; Schiirer,  Ge.sc?i.  3(1  ed.,  ii.  498  et  seq..  iii.  183  et 
seq.;  Steinschneider,  Apnca\\n>sen  mit  Polemischer  Temieiiz, 
in  Z.  D.M.G.  xxvlii.  637  et  seq.,  xxix.  162  et  seq.;  Wellhausen, 
I.  J.  O.  pp.  133  et  seq.,  164  et  seq.,  253  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1894 ; 
idem,  Shizzen  und  Vorarheiten,  vi.  226  et  seq.;  Smend, 
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